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Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 
1915,  Section  623. 


pi  hhh     David  Halberstam  on  McGeorge  Bundy 

Ear 


Mr  Luce's  most  successful  invention  is  going  through  a  change  of  life.  Here's  the  story— with  a  close  look  at  the 
personalities  and  conflicts  that  produce  an  American  institution  cursed  by  many  and  read  by  almost  everyone.. 
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/e're  always  striking  up  friendships 
rith  people  we  never  see  again, 
's  a  little  sad'.' 


We  hire  stewardesses  that  we  like. 
As  people. 

We  figure  if  she  makes  a  good  person, 
she'll  make  a  good  stewardess. 
And  your  flight  will  be  just  a  little  bit  nicer, 
because  she  is. 

One  girl  that  we  hired  is  Linda  Scruggs, 
from  Sacramento,  California. 
She  talked  to  us  about  making  friends  in 
the  air: 

People  like  talking  to  the  stewardess. 
&nd  I  like  talking  to  people. 
Especially  businessmen.  They're  the 
most  interesting. 

First  they  give  me  a  hot  tip  on  the  stock 
market,  then  they  warn  me  to  stay  out 
of  it. 

You  know,  I've  been  flying  for  two  years 
now. 

I've  probably  met  over  10,000  people. 

Many  of  them  I  remember. 

And  everyonceandawhilelwonderhow 

they're  doing." 

We  think  Linda  is  a  nice  person.  She  brings 
a  little  something  extra  to  her  job.  That's 
the  American  Way. 
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Phe  experimental  membership 

L  suggested  here  will  not  only  prove, 
y  your  own  actual  experience,  how 
factually  membership  in  the  Book-of- 
-le-Month  Club  can  keep  you  from 
nissing,  through  oversight  or  over- 
usyness,  books  you  fully  intend  to 
ead;  it  will  also  demonstrate  another 
mportant  advantage:  Book-Dividends, 
"hrough  this  unique  profit-sharing  sys- 
em  members  can  regularly  receive  valu- 
:ble  library  volumes— at  a  small  fraction 
if  their  retail  prices— simply  by  buying 
woks  they  would  buy  even  if  they  were 
lot  Book-of-the-Month  Club  members. 

If  you  continue  after  this  experi- 
mental membership,  you  will  earn,  for 


every  _ 

or  Alternate  you  buy,  a  Book-Dividend 
Credit.  Each  Credit,  upon  payment  of  a 
nominal  sum,  often  only  $1.00  or  $1.50 
—somewhat  more  for  unusually  expen- 
sive volumes— will  entitle  you  to  a  valu- 
able Book-Dividend  which  you  may 
choose  from  over  a  hundred  fine  library 
volumes  now  available. 

This  is  probably  the.  most  economical 
means  ever  devised  for  building  up  a  well- 
rounded  personal  library.  Since  its  in- 
auguration, the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
nearly  $473,000,000  worth  of  books 
(retail  value)  has  been  received  by 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  members 
through  this  unique  plan. 
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■  and  send  me  the  three  volumes  ™»j  volumes.  I  agree  to 

■  buying  these  three  books  If  I^^^^^rAnerhate-I  buy 
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I  all   book   shipments   to   cover  postage 
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ABOUT  THIS  ISSUE 


David  Halberstam,  at  the  age  of 

thirty-five,  has  already  become 
something  of  a  legend  in  American 
journalism.  Unlike  many  of  the  bright 
young  Harvard  writers  of  the  1950s, 
he  avoided  the  pull  of  the  cultural 
capital  and  went  to  work  as  an 
apprentice  reporter  on  a  small  daily 
in  Mississippi.  After  working  for  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  one  of  the 
South's  distinguished  papers,  he 
moved  to  the  foreign  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times.  His  bold  and 
incisive  reporting  from  Vietnam — 
indeed,  we  believe  Halberstam  has 
proved  to  be  more  consistently  right 
on  that  contorted  issue  than  any  other 
of  our  contemporaries — won  him  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  1964.  As  the  Times 
correspondent  in  Warsawfhe  met 
and,  after  considerable  troubles  with 
the  Polish  bureaucracy,  married  the 
actress  Elzbieta  Tchizevska.  They  live 
now  in  Manhattan's  East  Sixties,  in  a 
rambling  household  constantly 
swarming  with  European  emigres, 
peregrinating  journalists,  and  down- 
and-out  New  York  editors.  Since 
becoming  a  Harper's  contributing 
editor  two  years  ago,  Halberstam  has 
probed  many  of  the  important  issues 
and  personalities  of  our  day — he  has 
written  about  the  experience  of  being 
expelled  as  a  Western  correspondent 
from  an  Iron  Curtain  country,  the 
deepening  U.  S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  Martin  Luther  King,  J.  K. 
Galbraith,  McCarthy  and  the 
American  Left,  Claude  Kirk  of 
Florida,  Bobby  Kennedy,  Mayor 
Daley,  and  Al  Lowenstein.  In  his  "The 
Very  Expensive  Education  of 
McGeorge  Bundy"  ( page  21 ) ,  on 
which  he  spent  three  months'  research, 
Halberstam  deals  with  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  enigmatic  figures 
of  that  elusive  institution  known  as 
the  American  Establishment,  and  in 
the  process  explores  for  the  first  time 
the  actual  decision-making  that  led 
us  into  our  military  commitments  in 
Southeast  Asia. 


David  Halberstam 


Larry  L.  King 


Larry  L.  King,  another  of  our 
contributing  editors  and  the  only 
dropout  we  know  from  Texas  Tech, 
considers  the  flamboyant  Texas 
lawyer  Warren  Burnett  his  most 
consistent  friend  of  the  past  twenty 
years,  although  he  admits  "he  didn't 
have  much  competition."  "In  his  role 
as  lawyer,"  King  says,  "Burnett  once 
extracted  me  from  the  pledges  of  an 
old  wedding  ceremony.  Presumably 
in  the  role  of  friend,  he  was  my  best 
man  at  another.  He  billed  me  for 
professional  services  each  time.  I 
figure  we're  even."  King's  pen  has 
barbed  Presidents,  Senators, 
Governors,  Congressmen,  Mayors, 
boxing  champions,  jazz  and  country 
musicians,  football  stars,  writers, 
and,  he  says,  "such  pop  Renaissance 
men  as  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  and 
Jacqueline  Susann."  Where  he 
normally  writes  an  article  in  ten  days, 
King  was  stymied  by  the  Burnett 
article  for  six  weeks.  He  blames  this 
on  "a  highly  personal  regard  for  the 
truth  conflicting  with  my  old  friend's 
personal  habits  and  character."  See 
his  portrait  of  Burnett  on  page  66. 

This  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine,  as 
you  have  surely  noticed,  is  the  first  to 
be  printed  and  bound  in  a  new 
manner.  To  save  you  complicated 
technical  explanation,  it  simply  will 
mean  later  deadlines  for  our  writers, 
more  visual  possibilities  for  our 
editors  and  for  Sheila  Berger,  our 
new  art  director,  and,  we  hope,  more 
timely  articles  and  more  attractive 
and  easier-to-read  pages.  If  anyone 
is  curious,  it's  called  "saddle- 
stitching." 

Harper's  criticism  contest  for  college 
students,  announced  earlier  this  year, 
has  had  an  extremely  satisfying 
response  :  I  here  were  579  ent  ries  from 
148  different  colleges  and 
universities.  For  details  on  the 
winners,  see  page  96 . 


LETTERS 


Flu  Remedies 

There  were  several  items  in  Profes- 
sor John  Thompson's  article  ["Yester- 
days in  Grand  Rapids,"  May]  to  which 
I  take  exception. 

Having  somewhat  of  an  under- 
standing of  the  racist  nature  of 
American  society,  I  am  not  partic 
ularly  upset  by  the  misquotations  of 
my  statements,  as  much  as  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  futility  of  interviews, 
ft  appears  that  the  racist,  conscious 
or  inadvertent,  once  having  labeled  a 
black  person  as  a  "militant,"  conjures 
up  all  kinds  of  monstrous  images  in 
his  mind.  Consequently,  when  a  mili- 
tant makes  certain  statements,  they 
Ket  filtered  through  that  mind  and 
emerge  conforming  to  a  preconceived 
notion  of  "what  a  militant  should 
sound  like." 

First:  Anyone  who  knows  me 
knows  that  1  would  never  recommend 
Scotch  offset  the  influences  of  the 
Hong  Kong  flu.  The  only  thing  that 
brings  relief"  is  bourbon— 100  proof 
at  that. 

Second:  Only  an  idiot  would  sug- 
gest, without  qualification,  that  black 
people  comprise  1!)  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  What  I  said  (face- 
tiously) was  that,  taking  the  10  per 
cent  thai  has  been  ascribed  to  us  and 
adding  t  >  that  the  percentage  passing 
for  white  and  adding  to  that  the  per- 
centage of  black  people  that  are  pass- 
ing for  white  and  don't  even  know  it, 
the  total  percentage  of  "black"  people 
would  be  closer  to  fifty. 

Add  it  ionally  :  1  did  not  say,  "when 
we  take  over... "anything.  1  said,  "Ef- 
fective change  comes  about  through 
revolutionary  efforts  of  people." 

The  Grand  Rapids  Planned  Parent- 
hood agency  is  today,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  located  in  the  heart  of 
Grand  Rapids  on  Barclay  Street.  Ob- 
viously, they  have  not  been  "run  out 
of  town"  as  Mr.  Thompson  quoted  me. 
I  would  like  to... and  they  know  it... 
but  factually,  they  continue  to  exist 
and  to  attract  clients.  The  problem 
here,  in  terms  of  Planned  Parenthood, 
is  between  black  men  and  women.  The 
tact  is  that  when  black  men  attempt  to 
influence  black  women  to  ignore 
Planned  Parenthood,  we  are  the  ones 
likely  to  be  run  out  of  town  


Grand  Rapids  has  enough  problems 
without  the  Second  Coming  of  a  flu- 
ridden  self-styled  Thomas  Wolfe. 

Reggie  Gatling 
Executive  Director 
Kentfields  Group 
Rehabilitation  Center 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

John  Thompson  replies: 

My  thanks  to  Mr.  Gatling  for  his 
amplification  of  the  remarks  he  made 
in  our  talk;  and  although  it  is  too  late 
to  do  me  any  good  personally,  let  it  be 
recorded  that  the  prescription  for  flu 
is  bourbon,  100  proof,  and  not  Scotch. 

Bay  of  Pigs 

Mr.   Connell   is   right   and  Miss 
Decter  wrong  in  the  discussion  of 
Adlai  Stevenson  and  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
in    the    May   letters   column.  Miss 
Decter  spoke  of  Stevenson's  having 
been  permitted  to  "lie  in  ignorance." 
I  don't  know,  by  the  way,  how  anyone 
can  "lie  in  ignorance";  the  dictionary 
defines  a  lie  as  involving  the  "intent 
to  deceive."  However,  passing  on  from 
Miss  Decter's  use  of  words,  one  must 
note  that  the  only  time  Stevenson  mis- 
informed the  United  Nations  about 
I  he  Bay  of  Pigs  was,  as  Mr.  Connell 
correctly  says,  when  he  himself  had 
been  misinformed  ( in  good  faith  )  by 
the  CIA.  The  conversation  between 
Governor  Stevenson  and  me,  to  which 
Miss   Decter  refers,   took  place  on 
April  8  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Stevenson's  telling  the  U.N.  on  April 
15  that  the  Cuban  planes  which  had 
landed  in  Florida  were  authentic  de- 
fections when  they  were  really  CIA 
plants.  As  for  Miss  Decter's  belief 
that  Kennedy  and  Stevenson  should 
have  consulted  personally  regarding 


Stevenson's  speech  to  the  U.N.,  1 
implies  a  theory  that  a  President  m 
do  everything  himself  in  governmc 
Both  Stevenson  and  Kennedy  relied 
the  State  Department.  On  this  oci 
sion,  as  on  other  occasions,  they  wi 
disappointed. 

Arthur  Schlesinger, 
New  York,  N. 

Praising  Pauli 

Your  April  issue  carried  a  letter  ( 
pressing  outrage  at  Pauline  Kae 
article,  "Trash,  Art  and  the  Movie 
[February].  Since  the  letter  was  wr: 
ten  by  someone  who  works  at  t. 
American  Film  Institute  and  the  c 
ganization's  name  was  paired  wi 
the  signature,  it  is,  perhaps,  well 
say  that  most  of  us  at  AFI  have  co 
siderable  respect  for  Pauline  Ka< 
For  my  part,  I  thought  her  piece  w; 
superior  and  said  some  things  th; 
badly  needed  saying.  For  all  of  this, 
reserve  my  own  right  to  be  outrage 
in  the  future  by  Miss  Kael . . .  and  ful! 
expect  to  be.      George  Stevens,  J; 

Directc 

The  American  Film  Institut 
Washington,  D.( 


Geography  Old  and  Nev 

"To  learn  is  to  be  young,  howeve 
old,"  says  the  leader  of  the  chorus  i; 
the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus.  So  it  i 
with  pleasure  that  many  of  us  witl 
relatively  long  backgrounds  in  geog 
raphy  will,  I  trust,  read  of  the  "Geo 
graphical  Revolution"  in  Professoi 
Peter  Gould's  revealing  and  percep 
tive  article  on  "The  New  Geography' 
|  March]....  To  speak  of  a  new  any 
thing  often  implies  that  there  was  an 
old   phase.    We   read    in  Professor 
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J. ||  someone  you  like  about  Larks  Gas-Trap  filter. 
They  may  give  you  a  little  party. 


party. 


Tell  the  world: 

The  Gas-Trap  does  more  than  any  ordinary 
filter.  It  reduces  gases  as  well  as"tar"and  nicotine. 

This  is  important  since  only  a  fraction  of  ciga- 
rette smoke  is"tar"and  nicotine.  About  90%  is  gas. 

Lark's  patented  Gas-Trap  filter  actually 
reduces  certain  harsh  gases  nearly  twice  as  effec- 


tively as  any  other  filter  on  any  other  popular 
brand,  bar  none. 

You  see,  the  Gas-Trap  uses  activated,  fortified 
charcoal  granules- one  of  the  most  effective  filter 
materials  known  to  modern  science. 

Now  tell  your  friends.Theymay  say  you're 
a  jolly  good  fellow.^^_  King  Size  or  new  100's. 


more  information  send  for 
free  brochure  "Lark's  Gas- 
Trap"  Filter  and  What  It  Means 
to  You:'  Write  Lark,  R  O.  Box  44, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  I  1202. 
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Gould's  article  about  the  applic 
of  the  work  of  the  late  Prof, 
Thornthwaite  in  "programming' 
harvest   period   to   prevent  su( 
floods  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
modern  America"  and  in  solviii 
good  many  problems  for  compa 
that  sell  frozen  foods.  True.  I  us 
visit  with  Thornthwaite  at  Seab 
Farms  when  he  was  hammering 
the  techniques  that  were  even  thou 
valuable  enough  for  a  commercial 
to  use  and  also  to  reward  the  pr< 
sor  with  a  high  retainer  fee.  But  1 
was  twenty-five  years  ago.  ( Profel 
Gould  was  twelve  years  old. )  Was  1 
the  New  Geography  then,  or  did  tj 
happen  in  a  benighted  period  of] 
Dark  Ages  of  the  Old  Geograpj 
Cultural  geography  is  fluid,  like  j 
subject  matter  with  which  it  deals.  1 
cannot  tether  all  the  accumulat|| 
geographic  material  to  the  New  Gef 
raphy,  or  even  to  the  Future  Gel 
raphy,  like  a  goat  to  a  post.  Geograpj 
is  geography. 

One  is  thrilled  to  hear  that  { 
farmers  of  Ceylon  stretch  out  ij 
harvest  period  of  rice  by  deliberate 
growing  a  number  of  different  varl 
ties  of  rice  that  reach  maturity  at  d '.' 
ferent  times.  Paraphrasing  Monsie 
Jourdain  in  the  Bourgeois  Gent 
homme,  they  have  been  speakh 
geographic  prose  for  centuries  witl 
out  knowing  it,  and  the  geographe 
have  just  caught  up  with  them. 

The  geographer,  after  all,  is  dealiiv 
with  human  beings.  Man  is  not  a  ne 
phenomenon  and  there  is  much  to  1 
known  about  him;  there  is  also  mu 
already  known  about  him,  and  muc 
about  human  problems  that  it  woul 
be  possible  to  foresee  if  one  saw  ma 
historically  as  part  of  the  cosmo: 
Technology  is  important,  it  is  develop 
ing  rapidly,  and  it  is  necessary  to  kee 
up  with  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  fee 
"science-oriented"  just  because  on 
keeps  up  with  technology.  One  must  b 
selective,  for  technology  must  be  sub! 
ordinate  to  the  mind.  And  the  role  o 
history  is  to  humanize  technology. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  valic 
data  the  more  valuable  and  pertinenl 
the  work  the  computer  can  accom- 
plish. Invalid  or  biased  data  fed  intc 
the  computer  will  come  out  still  in- 
valid or  biased.  A  typewriter  does  not 
correct  misspellings. 

The  profession  of  geography  is,  or 
should  be,  most  keenly  aware  of  that 
hard  fact  of  evolution,  viz,  that 
everything— people,  professions,  in- 
stitutions—must adapt  to  new  condi- 


)ing  to  Europe  without 
nerican  Express  Travelers  Cheques 
about  as  big  a  goof  as... 


ordering  a  hot  dog  at  Maxim's. 

|  No  savvy  traveler  would  do  such  a  thing.  Nor  would 
risk  the  embarrassment  and  frustration  of  trying  to 
e  personal  checks  and  letters  of  credit.  Not  to  men- 
m  the  danger  of  losing  cash. 

No  problem  with  American  Express  Travelers 
leques.  You  can  spend  these  Travelers  Cheques  every- 
nere-at  hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  nightclubs,  shops, 
rports,  railroads,  gas  stations  — even  at  places  far  off 
e  beaten  track.  (Try  doing  that  with  a  lesser-known 
avelers  cheque.) 

American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  are  famous  as 


The  Rescue  Money.  If  your  Cheques  get  lost  or  stolen, 
you  go  to  the  local  American  Express  office  or  repre- 
sentative. (They're  all  over  the  world.)  Get  your  miss- 
ing Cheques  replaced.  And  your  trip  is  rescued. 

American  Express  rescues  more  trips  abroad  with 
on-the-spot  refunds  than  all  other  travelers  cheques 
combined. 

They  cost  just  a  penny  for  each  dollar's  worth  of 
Cheques  you  buy.  Buy  them  where  you  bank— in  $10, 
$20,  $50,  $100  and  $500  denominations. 

So  don't  travel  abroad -or  in  the  U.S.A. -without 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques. 


You  can't  go  wrong 
with  American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques. 

The  Rescue  Money. 
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Tiny  May  San  is  safe  now. 


But  only  a  short  time  ago,  she  was 
shivering  with  cold — hungry — crying. 
vShe  had  been  abandoned,  left  during 
the  night  on  the  front  porch  of  our 
Pine  Hill  Babies  Home,  in  Hong  Kong. 
^  Why?  We  may  never  know.  Hong 
Kong  is  full  of  desperate  people  a 
mother  too  poor  to  teed  her  little 
daughter  ...  a  father  too  ill  to  work 
.  .  .  orphaned  children  with  no  rela- 
tives at  all  .  .  . 

We  do  know  that  little  May  San 
needed  us.  Our  housemother  gently 
picked  her  up  ami  look  her  inside. 
May  San  had  a  bath  and  a  warm  bottle 
of  milk.  Dressed  in  a  fresh  nightgown 
she  fell  asleep  in  a  clean  comfortable 
crib.  Yes,  May  San  is  safe  for  now. 

Will  you  help  keep  her  safe? 

May  San  and  thousands  of  others 
like  her  need  American  sponsors  to 
help  provide  shelter  and  care.  May 
San  will  stay  at  Pine  Hill  (a  new 
babies'  home,  built  and  supported  by 
American  contributions)  until  she  is 
six.  Then  she  will  move  to  a  CCF 
cottage-plan  Home  where  she  will  have 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 


"brothers"  and  "sisters"  and  a  cottage- 
mother.  But  all  this  depends  on  her 
American  sponsor. 

Will  you  help?  For  only  $12  a 
month  you  can  sponsor  a  child  like 
May  San.  You  can  choose  a  boy  or 
girl  from  the  countries  listed  below,  or 
you  can  allow  us  to  select  a  child  for 
you  from  our  emergency  list. 

In  about  two  weeks  you  will  receive 
a  photograph  of  your  child,  along  with 
a  personal  history,  and  information 
about  the  project  where  your  child  re- 
ceives help. 

Your  child  will  write  to  you,  and 
you  will  receive  the  original  plus  an 
English  translation— direct  from  an 
overseas  office. 

Today,  while  you  have  it  in  mind, 
will  you  fill  out  the  sponsor  applica- 
tion ami  send  it  along  with  your  first 
month's  $12.00  check.  Thanks  so 
much. 

C  ountries  of  greatest  need  this  month: 

India,  Brazil,  Hong  Kong,  Korea,  Tai- 
wan ( Formosa) 


I  wish  (o  sponsor  □  boy  □  gii 
(Country ) 


Box  511 

Richmond,  Va.  23204 


□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 
I  will  pay  $12  a  month.  I  enclose  first 

payment  of  $   Send  me 

child's  name,  story,  address  anil  picture. 
I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to 
give  $  —  HP79 

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Name 
Address 

City 
State 


Zip 


Registered  (VI  A-080)  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's   Advisory    Committee    on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible. 
Canadians:   Write  1407  Yonpc,  Toronto  7 


tions  or  perish.  If  the  geographer 
to  think  clearly  enough  about  his 
fession  to  be  able  to  explain  and 
tify,  in  short,  to  communicate  t< 
educated  layman  his  raison  d'l 
geography — new  or  old — will  i 
superseded,  for  ours  is  a  highly  d 
pctitive  society.  However,  in  the  . 
lution  of  living  organisms  as  wel 
of  institutions,  freakish  adaptati 
and  abortive  mutations  have  occur: 
The  profession  of  geography  will 
be  well  served  by  the  growth  of 
crescences,  unseemly  deformatit 
and  overdeveloped,  overspeciali 
members.  Although  history  does 
tell  us  how  to  adapt  to  the  future, 
does  provide  us  with  a  necropolis! 
mistakes  which  it  is  not  necessary 
make  again. 

History  is  valuable  for  us  in  thai 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  think  oj 
side  the  prejudices  of  the  present  dd 
The  job  of  the  geographer  wot! 
seem  to  be  to  record  significant  i 
pects  of  the  dialogue  of  man,  in  tirp 
with  all  the  facets  of  his  physical  a 
cultural  environment.  Without  a  sen 
of  history  it  is  almost  impossible  f 
the  geographer  to  see  himself  ai. 
what  he  does  in  perspective.  T 
superspecialist   sometimes  mistak 

his  own  blind  spots  for  walls  

It  is  customary  for  a  scholar  to  b': 
gin  with  the  history  of  his  subjel 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  contrf 
but  ions  of  previous  workers,  as  Pr 
fessor  Gould  so  exhaustively  does  fc 
the  aspect  of  geography  he  is  discus 
ing.   A  scholar  should   always  tal 
into   account    the   present  state  c 
knowledge  as  the  basis  for  his  ac 
vance,  and  to  get  the  present  state  dl 
knowledge  in  focus  he  should  stud! 
history.  This  might  be  a  corrective  t3 
the  all-too-common  spectacle  of  geog! 
raphers  who  write,  lecture,  reportj 
and  construct  models  on  subjects  ai 
initio  as  though  no  one  had  ever  heard 
of  them  before.  A  study  of  the  history 
of  one's  subject   Lends  to   make  a 
person  wiser  and  more  courteous 

Prof.  Raymond  E.  Cris 
I  >ep't  of  (Jeograph 
V.  of  Florid 
Gainesville,  Fla 


Oversight 

The  editors  wish  to  apologize  for 
the  fact  that  in  our  May  issue  we 
omitted  the  photo  credit  for  the  pic- 
ture of  John  Thompson  appearing  on 
our  "In  This  Issue"  page.  The  photo- 
graph was  taken  by  Sandra  flatten. 


■  HMHM  ■  m  tull  co,or  HAND-SILK  SCREENED 

llllltllTU  by  master  craftsmen 

.  MM  I        MMliM  ■       ^  IN  OIL  PAINT  ON  ARTISTS'  CANVAS 

m\m  I  I mlllS I C|x~:rrNr^  $o.98 

'm  ■  .     •  .TV?!?T  <-TI  V°"  can  save  up  to  75%.Reta.l  prices  ^m 

t  tO  yOU  from  }   AMBERT  STUDIOS  as  high  as  $35  yours  for  as  little  as 


tIEZE  FROM  A  CHINESE  TOMS 
een  or.  artist  canvas  red  &  beige. 
50'/,".  Puft.  at  SJ7-50.  On/.v  5.95 


268.  PICASSO  BULLFIGHT.  Silk 
screen  artist  canvas  in  black  and 
14"  x  32".  Only  3.95 


NEVER 
A( 


261 


226.  MUSICIANS 
convos  in  metalli 
10!4"  x  3154 


PICASSO  DON  257.  RENOIR  GIRL 

QUIXOTE.  Silkscreen  WITH  WATERING 

on  ort/st  canvas.  The  CAN.  Silkscreen  on 

Man  of  La  Mancba  in  ortist  canvas  in  full 

B/W.  20"  x  24".  color.  18"  x  24  '. 


254.  MONET:  WATER 


513.  NEVER  AGAIN  IVAR 


LILIES.  On  ortlst  canvas  Silkscreen  post 


striking  silkscreen 
color  water  lilies 
in  a  pool.  21'/2"  X  22". 


KOLLWITZ  1924  drawing. 
Black,  grey  and  dayglo 
red  on  fine  orr  slack. 
23"  x  30".  Special  4.95 


AN  GOGH  STAR- 
OVER  THE  RHONE 

reen  on  orfisf 

I  in  full  color.  20" 
@  tSS.  Only  9.95 


290   PICASSO  TOROS  T  TOREROS 

Silkscreen  on  orfisf  convai 

in  black  &  white.  18"  x  24". 
Exciting  Corrida  scene. 
Pub.  m  fin.         Only  3.95 


253.  CEZANNE  STILL  LIFE. 

Silkscreen  on  artist 
canvas  in  full  color. 
20"  x  26". 

Pub.  at  }20.00.   Only  5.95 


255.  REDON  WILD 
FLOWERS.  Silkscreei 
on  ortlst  canvas  in 

full  . 


Pub.  at  SIS  DO-  Only2.1t 


260.  MODIGLIANI  NUDE. 

Silkscreen  on  artist  canvas 
in  full  color.  15"  x  25". 
Pub.  at  tlS.00.  Only  5.95 
506.  On  Paper.  Only  2.98 


252.  PICASSO  THREE 
MUSICIANS.   Silkscreen  on 
ortist  canvas  in  full  color. 
22"  x  24".  Pub.  tlS.  Only  5.95 
507.  On  Paper.  Only  2.98 


196.  WYETH  CHRISTINA'S 
WORLD.  Collotype  from  1he 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  on  fine 
art  stock  in  harvest  colors. 
16VS"  x  24".  Only  7.50 


PICASSO  BLUC 

C.  Silkscreen  in  full 
on  artist  canvas 

Picasso's  blue 
a.  16"  x  20". 
at  tl2.  Only  5.95 
1  On  Paper.  Onlyl.1t 


MONET  RED  POPPIES 


280    PAIR  OF  MATISSE 
MURALS.  Silkscreen  on 
artist  canvas.  Brilliant  full 
color.  Each  13"  x  28". 
Pub.  at  flS.nn.  Tlir  Pair  6.95 
505.    The   above   on  Paper 
Pub  attW.no  The  Pair  3.95 


27S.  VAN  GOGH 
CTPRESS  ROAD  WITH 
STARS.   Silkscreen  on 
ortlst  canvas.  The  full 

color  of  Van  Gogh's 
exciting  palette  21"x  28". 
Pub.  at  ti>.  Only  6.95 


204.  MODIGLIANI 
SKETCH  OF  GIRL.  Silk 
screen  on  artist  canvas 

in  black  lines  and  shades 
of  red.  \lx/i"  x  21  Yi" . 
Pub.  at  fl2.no. Only  5.95 
110.  On  paper.  Onl)  2.98 


276  PICASSO  THE 
OLD  GUITARIST. 

Silkscreen  on  arlisf 
canvas  in  blues. 
18"  x  26".  Pub.  l» 
tlS  oo    Only  5.95 
514.  Paper.  2.98 


234.  EL  GRECO  VIEW 
OF  TOLEDO.  Silkscreen 
on  artist  eanvos  m  blues, 
greens,  greys,  with  a  lacquer 
finish-  Over  25  screens  used 
in  reproduction.  20"  x  22". 
Pub  at  fSS.OO.  Only  9.95 


231.  PAIR  OF  MEDIEVAL  BRASS 
RUBBINGS:  KNIGHT  AND  LADV. 

Silkscreen  on  artist  canvas  in 

black  &  metallic  gold.  12"  x  36". 
Pub.  J  IS.  The  Pair  Only  6.95 
165.  The  above  on  parchment 
paper.  The  Pair,  Only  3.95 
B 


279.  FRAGONARD  YOUNG 
GIRL  READING.  Silkscreen 
on  artist  canvas  in  lovely 
sunlight  colors.  One  of  the 
most  famous  paintings  in  the 
world.  20"  X  26". 
Pub.  at  t20.00.  Only  6.95 


277.  ROUSSEAU  VIRGIN  FOREST 
AT  SUNSET.   Silkscreen  on 
artist  canvas  in  full 


209  PICASSO 
5TU0IES  FOR 
MOTHER  0  CHILD. 

Silkscreen  on  artist 
canvas  in  sepia  tout 
If."  x  20".  Pub.  at 
tlO.OO.  Only  2.98 


210.  RUBENS 
HEAO  OF  A  eor 

Silkscreen  on 
artist  canvas  m  full 

color.  14"  x  17". 
Pub.  at  fl2  VI.  Oi.h'5.95 
112.  On  paper.  Only  2.98 


278.  TURNER  THE  FIGHTING1 
"TEMERAIRE."  Silkscreen 
ortist  canvas  in  full  color. 
Epic  panorama.  20"  x  28". 
Pub.  at  $35.00.  Only  9.95 


271.  VAN  GOGH  STARRV  NIGHT. 

Silkscreen  on  ortlst  canvas  in  brilliant 

full  color.  18"  x  24". 
Pub.  at  $35.00. 


I  I.  KLEE  FISH  MAGIC, 
kscreen  artist  canvas 

Full  C"lor.  17"  x  21  Vi" ■ 
■b.  attlS.OO.  On/vS.95  eanvos 
1.  On  Paper  2.98 


291  REMBRANDT  285.  HUG  THE  LEOPARD 
VOUNG  WARRIOR.    Lithograph  orfisf  convos 

Silkscreen  on  orfisf   Browns,  tans  and_yellow 


281.  PICASSO 
TOREROS.  Silk 
artist  canvas  ii 

white.  18"  x  24' 


270.  MONET  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT.  Silkscreen 
ortlst  canvas,  l  ull  Color 
!  from  London  Bridge. 
,  Pub.  t!0.  ».»S 


266  REMBRANDT 
MAN  IN  GOLOEN 
HELMET.  Lithoortlst 
canvas.  Full  color 
23"  x  28".  Only  5.95 


~217.  KLEE  LONELY  216.  KOLLWITZ  219    MARINI  THE 

ONES    Silkscreen  ortist  MOTHER  AND  CHILD.  RIDER.  Silkscreen  ortlsf 

eanvos.  Full  Col, n   pi"  Silkscreen  on  ortlst  canvas  in  reds  &  blacks, 

x  27"  Pub  tlS  5.95  eanvos  in  black  and  18"  x  24".  Only  5.95 

\*1  OnPaper  Onlrllt  white   20"  X  24".  2.*l  1 53.  On  Paper.  Only  2.98 


1.  VAN  GOGH  WHITE 

>SES.  Silkscreen  on 
■flit  eanvos  in  full  color 
"  X  20",  Only  6.95 


269.  MONET  REGATTA  AT 
ARGENTEUIL.  Silkscreen 
on  artist  canvas  in 

full  color.  18" 


Only  3.95    Pub.  at  $25. Oil.  Only  6.95 


230.  PICASSO'S  "GUERNICA".  Im- 
pressive silkscreen  on  ortlst  canvas  in 

greys,  blacks,  yellows   Poignant  war 
protest.  16"  x  35".  Pub.  at  JIS.00. 
Only  6.95 

164.  The  above  on  paper.  Only  3.95 


267.  PICASSO 
PICADOR.  Silkscreen 
on  artist  canvas  in 

black/white.  18"  x  24". 
Pub.  at  tl-  Only  2.98 


198.  SUPPOSE  THEY  283.  HUG:  THE  TIGER. 
GAVE  A  WAR — AND  Litho  on  artist  canvas. 
NOBODY  CAME.         Browns,  tans  &  yellow. 

Only  5.95 


282.  HUG:  THE  CAT. 
I  itlio  on  ortlst  convos. 

Browns,  tans  &  yellow. 

28".        Only  5.95 


!    4.95    509.  On  f>OIVr.  Only  2.98    508.  0«  Paper.  Only  2.98 


288  PICASSO 
BACCHANAL. 

Silkscreen  on  arlisf  convai 

in  black  &  white.  18"x24" 
Pub.  ».  s».  0«lv  2.98 


Pub.  @  JI2.  5.95 
512.  On  paper.  2.98 


264.  MONET 
SUNFLOWERS.  Silk 
screen  on  artist 
canvas  in  striking 
yellows,  greens,  red 
19yi"  X  24".  Pub. 
t20.no.   Only  6.95 


262  HAUSMAN 

A  MAN  AND  A  WOMAN. 

Silkscreen  on  arlisf 


212.  VAN  GOGH  SUN- 
FLOWERS. Silkscreen 
on  orfisf  canvas 

duplicating  Van  Gogh* 


ibrant  green, 
e  &  magenta. 

greens  &  browns.  20"  x  26' 
i.00.  Only  5.95  Pub.  at  817.50.  Only  6.95 


i 

FREE 

if  your  order 
totals  $10  or  more 
MATISSE 
BLUE  NUDE. 

Bright  blue  silk- 
screen on  parchment 
paper.  16"  x  23". 
~ttb.  @  $7.50. 


MAIL.  COUPON  TODAY 


LAMBERT  STUDIOS:  Dept  H6 

MINIMUM  MAIL  ORDER  $3.00 

Gentlemen:  Please  rush  the  prints  whose 
numbers  are  circled  at  right.  It  my  order 
totals  $10  or  more  you  will  also  Include  my 
FREE  print  ot  MATISSE  BLUE  NUDE. 
The  prints  I  have  circled 

opposite  amount  to  $  


336  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  M.  Y.  10025 


289.  CHARIOTEERS.  Silkscreen  on  arlisf 

canvas  in  met  llic  brown  and  gold. 
10^"  x  37".  Pub.  @  SI5.      Only  4.95 


229  PARTRIDGE  PANEL.  On  artists' eanvos 

shades  of  blues,  greens,  and  yellow. 
12"x  }S'A".Pub.  at  tH.OOOnly  5.95 


MAIL 

COUPON 
TODAY 


Plus  Handling  Charge 


45c 


I  enclose  cosh  □ 
check  □ 
money  order  [~\ 
for  Totol  %— 
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We  do  not  otter  a  catalog  because  our  Name_  
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cash  refund.  Cit*  State- 
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John  Fischer 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 

A  different  kind  of  campus 


The  experiment  at  Santa  Cruz 


"WJlor  three  puzzling  months  this 
spring  I  worked  at  a  unique  insti- 
tution :  the  new  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  Santa  Cruz.  It  is  an  experi- 
mental university,  started  only  four 
years  ago,  which  is  different  in  its 
structure,  living  arrangements,  and 
methods  of  instruction  from  any  other 
in  this  country.  Its  students  are  a 
carefully-selected  elite,  as  bright  as 
you  can  find  anywhere.  Its  site  is 
matchless:  two  thousand  acres  of 
rolling  hills,  meadows,  and  redwood 
groves  rising  above  the  northern 
shore  of  Monterey  Bay.  For  the  most 
part,  its  faculty  is  young  and  enthusi- 
astic. Up  to  this  writing,  it  has  not 
been  bombed,  burned,  or  besieged. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  that  puz- 
zled me.  The  Santa  Cruz  students  are 
just  as  anti-Establishment  as  anybody 
else,  but  their  rebelliousness  takes 
strange  forms — quite  different  from 
the  mode  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  Cor- 
nell, or  Stanford,  which  is  only  fifty 
miles  away.  In  some  cases  their  be- 
havior was  so  unexpected  that  I  wrote 
it  off,  at  first,  as  just  another  example 
of  the  well-known  California  kooki- 
ness.  Later  I  began  to  suspect  that  it 
might  be  more  profound  than  that, 
and  more  promising. 

The  more  troubled  students  often 
ait-  not  very  articulate;  they  tend  to 
express  their  feelings  (which  they 
may  not  fully  understand  themselves  ) 
in  dress  and  symbolic  gesture  rather 
than  words.  I  may  have  misread  some 
of  their  signals.  In  the  end,  however, 
I  concluded  that  they  are  disenchanted 
not  so  much  with  their  university  as 
with  the  whole  'if  American  culture — 
especially  the  subculture  of  the 
wealthy  California  suburbs  where 
they  grew  up.  They  don't  want  merely 
to  sack  the  Dean's  office;  they  want  to 
prevent  Los  Angeles.  Or,  since  they 
are  too  late  for  t  hat  laudable  endeavor, 
to  keep  the  world  from  committing 
another  Los  Angeles,  ever  again  any- 


where. If  they  can't  forestall  the 
crime,  they  are  determined  not  to  get 
implicated  in  it  themselves. 

"What  we  are  trying  to  do,"  one 
of  the  more  articulate  ones  told  me,  "is 
to  experiment  with  alternative  life- 
styles, to  build  counter-cultures.  We've 
had  the  affluent  society.  We  have  to 
believe  that  we  can  find  something 
better." 

Some  of  their  experiments  are 
comic,  pathetic,  or  dangerous.  Others 
will  come  to  dead  ends,  because  the 
student  view  of  the  world  beyond  the 
campus  often  is  unbelievably  myopic 
and  oversimplified.  But  occasionally,  1 
think,  they  may  result  in  something 
valuable. 


^•anta  Cruz  does,  of  course,  have  its 
*^  standard  SDS-type  radicals.  One 
of  them  is  Mark,  who  lives  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  moral  outrage.  He  sees 
that  the  American  economy  is  capable 
of  producing  enough  food,  clothing, 
and  decent  homes  for  everybody.  The 
fact  that  it  has  not  done  so  proves 
to  Mark  that  this  is  an  evil  society,  un- 
willing to  live  up  to  its  professed  goals 
— and  racist  to  boot,  since  so  many 
of  the  poor  are  Negroes  and  Mexicans. 
He  wouldn't  believe  it  when  I  pointed 
out  that  even  more  of  the  poor  are 
white;  and  if  you  mention  the  phe- 
nomenal gains  made  by  black  people  in 
recent  years,  that  only  goes  to  prove 
his  point.  Why  hadn't  they  been 
granted  instant  equality — economic, 
political,  and  social — generations  ago? 
Obviously  because  the  White  Power 
Structure  is  hypocritical  and  wicked. 
His  ambition  is  to  destroy  that 
power  structure,  beginning  with  that 
part  of  it  which  is  closest  at  hand,  the 

Mr.  Fischer  recently  returned  to  his 
home  in  Connecticut  and  to  Harper's 
friim  the  Santa  Cruz  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  where  he  was  Re- 
gents Professor  of  Govern ment. 


1 


Santa  Cruz  campus.  He  is  ashan 
that  his  university  has  had  no  upi 
ings  like  those  at  Berkeley  and  ej 
Francisco  State.  Oh,  sure,  a  few  s] 
dents  did  try  to  disrupt  a  recent  me 
ing  of  the  board  of  regents,  and  ' 
another  occasion  several  hundred  b< 
cotted  classes  for  a  day  in  a  symbo 
protest.  But  these  mild  demonsti 
tions  fall  far  short  of  Mark's  revo 
tionary  goals. 

One  of  his  problems  is  that  San 
(  i  iiz  students  can't  find  much  to  i, 
volt  against.  Unlike  their  peers 
most  state  universities,  they  cann. 
complain  that  they  are  being  process' 
in   a   vast,   impersonal  education 
machine.  Santa  Cruz  isn't  vast — n*; 
yet.  It  has  only  2,500  students,  a 
though  it  is  expected  to  grow  to  mo 
than  ten  times  that  number  in  tl 
next  twenty  years.  Neither  is  it  impe 
sonal.  It  was  specifically  designed  t 
foster   close   personal  relationship 
among  students,  and  between  thei 
and  their  teachers.  It  is  modeled  o 
Oxford  and  Cambridge:  that  is,  as  I 
cluster  of  small,  independent  liberal 
arts  colleges  with  an  average  of  si; 
hundred  students  each.  Unlike  thei 
British  counterparts,  however,  eac 
of  these  colleges  is  coeducational,  s< 
that  boys,  girls,  and  their  preceptor; 
live  together  as  a  community  in  spirl 
itual  and  intellectual  intimacy,  (ii 
other  kinds  of  intimacy  develop,  noJ 
body  takes  much  notice.)  Moreover, 
the  faculty  is  encouraged  to  put  more' 
emphasis  on  good  teaching  than  on  re- 
search— a  reversal  of  the  usual,  and 
rightly  resented,  custom. 

There  is  no  competition  for  grades, 
because  the  only  grades  given  arc 
"Pass"  and  "Fail."  This  has  not,  as 
some  professors  feared,  led  to  sloppy 
academic  performance.  On  the  con- 
trary, Santa  Cruz's  first  four-year 
graduating  class  received  six  of  the 
coveted  Wood  row  Wilson  awards  this 
spring1 — as  compared  with  twelve  each 


When  you  invest 
a  billion  dollars 
to  help  the  cities, 
you  learn  some  things. 


jbled  minds:  Back  some  18  months 
there  were  a  lot  of  troubled  minds 
ver  this  country.  Including  many 
ur  business.  The  life  insurance 
iness.  And  what  troubled 
ryone  was  the  cities.  There  was 
erty  and  frustration  and  decay  and 
h  ugliness  all  the  way  around. 
In  that  atmosphere,  when  there 
precious  little  hope  anyplace,  a 
f  companies  from  our  business 
ogether  to  do  something  about  it. 
ive  it  a  try. 
To  invest  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
n  funds  in  the  city  core  areas. 
'>ney  that  would  create  more  jobs. 
>re  housing.  Hopefully,  more  hope, 
d  we  made  a  public  pledge  of  this 
■estment. 

You  may  say,  this  was  just  business 
usual. 

Because  historically,  life  insurance 
mpanies  invest  in  housing  and  in 
terprise  that  makes  jobs. 
But  this  was  different. 
This  was  a  new  and  special  case 

of  investment. 
It  went  to  an  area  —  the  inner  cities 
where  capital  was  not  readily  avail- 
le  on  reasonable  terms,  because  of 
k  and  location.  Our  business  felt 
is  special  commitment  was  essential 

After  all,  our  business  is  totally 
)und  up  with  the  health  and  safety 
people.  And  people  live  in  the  cities. 
du  could  say  people  are  the  cities. 

If  those  cities  crumble,  people  are 
)ing  to  crumble ,  and  business  —  ours, 
jurs,  anyone's  —  is  apt  to  crumble  right 
ong  with  them. 

In  a  businesslike  way,  our  business 
as  investing  in  its  own  future. 


Like  hope. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
the  life  insurance  companies  would 
need  the  closest  cooperation  of  govern- 
ment and  responsible  leaders  of  the 
community.  And  they're  getting  it. 
With  the  result  that  the  billion  is  now 
almost  completely  committed. 

What  we  learned,  was  people. 

By  our  very  involvement  in  the 
core  areas,  we  of  the  life  insurance 
business  found  ourselves  getting  a 
lot  closer  to  where  people  live 


We  confirmed  a  deep  feeling.  That 
the  problem  of  the  cities  needs  people 
—  people  in  government,  business, 
and  labor,  working  together    to  help 
solve  it.  And  we  discovered  we  weren  t 
trying  alone;  other  businesses  were 
making  special  efforts. 

The  life  insurance  companies  are 
re-learning  a  basic  truth.  Let  everyone 
do  what  he  does  best.  We  ourselves 
know  investment  in  housing  and 
enterprise.  Local  planners,  developers, 
and  agencies  know  their  communities 
and  know  their  needs. 

Our  business  has  learned  that  its 
hope  was  justified. 

Sure,  minds  are  still  troubled 
today. The  situation  won't  "just  go 
away''  But... 

We're  taking  another  step. 

A  second  billion. 

A  second  billion  devoted  to  the 
same  aims. 

While  knowing  that  it  doesn't  nearly 
fill  the  whole  need,  the  life  insurance 
business  regards  this,  like  the  first 
billion,  as  an  investment  in  its  own 
future. 

Isn't  it  your  future,  too ' 

It  you  would  like  some  suggestions 
on  what  you  can  do,  write  (or  the 
booklet'The  cities. ..your  challenge 
too.''  Dept.  L 

Institute  of  Life  Insurance 

On  behalf  of  the  life  insurance 
companies  in  America 
277  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


A  social  services  center  grows  in  Bedtord- 
Stuyvesant,  being  built  with  mortgage 
money  provided  by  the  life  insurance 
investment  One  of  hundreds  of  projects 
in  227 cities. 


Text  Irom  "The  I.»k  of  the  Cully  S.irk"  reprinted  with 
pei minimi  aj  Brown,  Son  &  Ferguson,  l.ul.,  Publishers, 


first.  ..the  rest 


* 

* 
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/•UTTY's  Log  records  victory  after  vie- 
L/  !o,y-  (V  <dl  the  magnificent  ships  oj 
the  clipper  fleet,  she  alone  earths!  the 
right  to  be  ■  died  Number  One.  The  best. 

That  proud  tradition  is  carried 
on  by  the  Scotch  that  tonk  Iter  name. 
Cutty  Sark  is  America's  best-selling 
Scotch.  Hie  reason.  Cucry's  consist- 
ently distinguished  taste.  The  t.istc 
to  be  sa\  ored.The  caste  of  except  ional 
Scotch. 

Cutcy  Sark.  Number  One.  The  best. 


-»«VJ 


America's 
So.  I 
1  selling 
Scotch 


s BLENDED  , 
SCOTS  WHISKS 


KASY  OIAIR 

for  Berkeley  and  Harvard-Radcliffe, 
which  have  senior  classes  many  times 
as  large. 

Neil  her  is  there  any  ROTC,  or  Pen- 
tagon-financed research,  favorite  tar- 
gets of  militants  at  other  universities. 
Moreover,  the  campus  can  expand  in- 
definitely without  displacing  poor 
people  from  their  homes,  as  Columbia 
and  Harvard  have  done.  When  a  new 
building  goes  up,  nobody  has  to  move 
except  a  few  squirrels,  and  they  can 
find  plenty  of  low-cost,  high-quality 
housing  in  the  next  clump  of  red- 
woods. 


J^J.trk  likes  to  proclaim  that  the 
university  administration  is 
rigid  and  unresponsive,  because  the 
orthodox  radical  dogma  says  all  ad- 
ministrations are  like  that.  He  doesn't 
sound  altogether  convincing,  because 
the  Santa  Crux,  administration  is,  in 
fact,  permissive  to  the  point  of  being 
unbuttoned.  It  makes  few  rules  and 
those  are  seldom  enforced.  Pets  are 
supposed  to  be  banned  from  the  col- 
leges, for  example,  for  sanitary  rea- 
sons; but  every  quadrangle  is  aswarm 
with  dogs  and  cats.  One  boy  even  keeps 
a  couple  of  goats,  and  the  girl  who 
raises  guinea  pigs  in  her  room  posted 
a  notice  offering  to  give  away  her  sur- 
plus stock.  ( A  footnote  read:  "No 
sadistic  scientists  need  apply." ) 

If  a  handful  of  students  ask  for  a 
new  course — in  Zen.  junk  sculpture, 
the  Japanese  tea  ceremony,  or  pottery 

the  administration  is  glad  to  oblige. 
When  Government  students  decided 
that  they  wanted  representation  on 
the  Hoard  of  Studies  which  controls 
the  curriculum,  their  request  was 
promptly  granted.  Another  demand, 
that  a  new  college  be  started  specif- 
ically for  black  studies,  also  was 
warmly  endorsed  by  the  faculty;  so 
was  the  suggestion  that  it  be  named 
"Malcolm  X  College."* 

Under  these  circumstances.  Mark 
has  a  hard  time  rallving  other  stu- 


■ 

■ 


*  In  this  case  the  administration  was 
not  so  enthusiastic  as  the  students  and 
faculty,  for  strictly  financial  reasons. 
Santa  Cruz  now  has  four  colleges,  with  a 
fifth  being  built  and  two  more  on  the 
drafting  tables.  The  master  plan  calls 
for  the  addition  of  roughly  one  college 
a  year,  until  the  total  reaches  twenty. 
Most  of  the  money  will  come  from  the 
taxpayers,  but  substantial  private  dona- 
tions will  of  course  be  needed  in  addi- 
tion. 

To  entice  such  gifts,  the  administra- 
tion has  been  naming  each  new  college 
for  a  big  donor.  The  most  recent,  for  in- 


dents to  his  revolutionary  standard 
Resides,  some  of  them  feel  that  his 
self-righteousness  is  a  little  wearing. 

"Mark  thinks  he  invented  moral- 
ity," one  youngster  remarked.  "He 
has  stigmata  instead  of  acne." 

To  work  off  some  of  his  frustration, 
Mark  has  grown  a  Movement  mous- 
tache and  wears  a  Che  Guevara  cos- 
tume. One  night  he  and  a  few  friends 
"liberated"  the  main  courtyard  of 
Adlai  K.  Stevenson  College,  and  re- 
christened  it  Che  Plaza  with  a  bottle; 
of  mountain  red  wine.  Nobody  seemed  . 
to  mind. 

Stevenson  would  have  enjoyed  the  , 
ceremony,  and  the  irony  in  the  fact 
that  their  No.  1  hero  is  Che,  the  born  | 
loser- — the  most  inept  professional 
revolutionist  since  Rela  Kun. 


CJuccessful  revolutionists,  such  as 
Stalin  and  Mao,  have  few  ad- 
mirers at  Santa  Cruz.  They  were  or- 
ganization men,  and  any  kind  of  or- 
ganization is  repellent  because  it 
implies  discipline,  which  is  the  enemy 
of  freedom  and  spontaneity. 

The  usual  kind  of  student  organiza- 
tion is  almost  nonexistent.  There 
is  no  football  team,  nothing  like  a 
fraternity  or  debating  society,  no  per- 
manent political  club.  (One  of  the 
students  in  my  Government  seminar 
admitted,  to  my  astonishment,  that  he 
had  tried  to  get  together  a  Young  Re- 
publican Club  before  the  1968  elec- 
tion. Since  then  it  has  been  "taking  a 
rest."  He  was  not  socially  ostracized, 
as  he  might  have  been  had  he  sup- 
ported the  Democrats.  Professing  Re- 
publicanism is  regarded  as  rather 
quaint,  even  an  original  way  to  be 
nonconformist. 1 

The  horror  of  organization  has 
doomed  all  efforts  to  found  a  good  stu- 
dent newspaper.  Nearly  20  per  cent  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  students  worked  on 
high-school  newspapers,  and  many 
claim  to  be  interested  in  creative  writ- 
ing, but  they  have  never  been  able  to 

stance,  is  Merrill  College,  christened  for 
the  late  Charles  Merrill,  whose  founda- 
tion put  up  S050.000.  Is  anybody  likely 
to  give  a  comparable  sum  in  memory  of 
Malcolm  X?  The  administration  doubts 
it — although  a  student-faculty  commit- 
tee is  soliciting  pledges.  So  far  it  has 
been  promised  something  less  than  $30,- 
000  to  help  "buy  the  name." 

Incidentally,  if  any  reader  of  Harper's 
wants  to  memorialize  himself,  he  should 
get  in  touch  with  Chancellor  Dean  Mc- 
Henry.  Fifteen  opportunities  for  immor- 
tality are  still  available,  if  your  price  is 
right. 


It  says  M 

something  1 
about you  ' 


!ible  a  staff  that  could  abide  the 
tines,  assignments,  and  editorial 
,rchy  necessary  for  a  competent 
nation.  There  is  an  "official"  ( that 
•inted)  campus  paper,  and  half-a- 
i  "underground"  (or  mimeo- 
led )  publications  which  appear 
regular  intervals,  but  none  of 
contains  much  news.  Purple 
for  instance,  specializes  in  little 
's  about  mysticism  and  macro- 
|c  diet.  Stevenson  Libre,  which 
itself  "UCSC's  first  student-con- 
lid,  non-bureaucratic  newspaper," 
in  for  scatological  poetry  and  de- 
lations of  the  Chancellor.  ("Lull- 
whispered  in  our  ears  by  the 
|opausal  and  hairless  father  can 
nger  keep  us  asleep.  We  have  been 
(kened  by  the  sting  of  the  lash.  The 
icidal  ritual  is  now  historically 
Issary."  > 

|i  fairness,  I  should  add  that  Libre 
ted  the  only  bit  of  conscious  humor 
|,  appeared  in  any  student  publica- 
while  I  was  at  Santa  Cruz.  Even 
was  second-hand :  a  reprint  of  a 
?r  sent  by  the  Warden  and  Fellows 
|  /adham  College,  Oxford,  to  a  group 
students  who  had  presented  a  list 
|ionnegotiable  demands.  It  read  : 

Dear  Gentlemen:  We  vote  your 
hreat  to  take  what  you  call  "direct 
tctio)i"  unless  your  demands  are 
Immediately  met.  We  feel  that  it 
s  only  sporting  to  let  you  know 
that  our  governing  body  includes 
three  experts  in  chemical  warfare, 
two  ex-commandos  skilled  with  dy- 
namite and  torturing  prisoners, 
four  qualified  marksmen  in  both 
small  arms  and  rifles,  two  ex-artil- 
lerymen, one  holder  of  the  Victoria 
Cross,  four  karate  experts,  and  a 
chaplain.  The  governing  body  has 
authorized  me  to  tell  you  that  we 
look  forward  with  confidence  to 
what  you  call  a  "confrontation," 
and  I  may  say  even  with  anticipa- 
tion. 


n  lieu  of  organizations,  Santa  Cruz 
generates  spontaneous  short-lived 
■oups  for  the  cause-of-the-week.  A 
pical  case  is  the  handfrl  of  students 
ho  decided  to  stage  a  grape  boycott, 
support  of  striking  migrant  work- 
a  in  the  California  vineyards.  They 
cketed  a  supermarket  in  the  town 
'  Santa  Cruz,  about  four  miles  from 
ie  campus,  because  it  had  ignored 
ieir  demands  that  it  stop  selling 
apes. 

As  it  happens,  the  town  is  a  lower- 
iddle-class  resort,  a  kind  of  two-bit 
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Atlantic  City,  whose  permanent  resi- 
cients  are  largely  old-age  pensioners. 
They  came  there  long  before  the  uni- 
versity, because  ft  is  a  warm  and  cheap 
place  to  while  away  what  are  known  in 
California  as  The  Golden  Years.  Nat- 
urally many  of  them  are  fearful  of 
inflation,  higher  taxes,  and  change. 
They  are  apt  to  be  supporters  of 
Reagan,  Rafferty,  and  the  John  Birch 
Society.  Their  pet  hates  are  labor 
unions  and  hippies — a  term  they  ap- 
ply indiscriminately  to  anyone  who  is 
hairy  and  unconventionally  dressed. 
It  was  hardly  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  pickets  stimulated  the  brisk- 
est sale  of  grapes  the  market  ever 
had.  Not  much  was  heard  about  the 
boycott  movement  after  that.  It  was 
superseded  by  other  ad  hoc  groups 
agitating  for  Biafra,  black  studies, 
and  the  Chicano  Liberation  Movement. 

Such  enterprises  help,  apparently, 
to  assuage  the  free-floating  sense  of 
guilt  that  saturates  the  campus.  Lots 
of  students,  and  some  of  the  faculty, 
feel  guilty  because  they  are  privileged, 
because  they  are  not  black,  because 
only  a  few  Negroes  have  been  so  far 
admitted  to  Santa  Cruz,  because  of 
Vietnam,  and  (in  the  case  of  some 
boys  )  because  they  are  not  in  Vietnam. 
They  even  feel  guilty,  sometimes,  be- 
cause they  can't  manage  to  hate  the 
university. 

"I  know  I  ought  to  be  protesting 
against  an  elitist  institution  like  this," 
one  girl  remarked,  "but  the  truth  is  I 
need  it.  You  see,  I  never  before  felt 
that  I  belonged  to  any  kind  of  com- 
munity. My  family  kept  moving  so 
often  that  I  never  had  any  permanent 
friends,  and  then  there  was  the  di- 
vorce and  all.  I  guess  Cowell  College  is 
the  nearest  thing  to  a  real  home  that 
I've  ever  had." 

A  by-product  of  these  guilt  feelings 
is  Santa  Cruz's  enshrinement  of  the 
The  Black.  Anything  a  Negro  may  say, 
however  outrageous  or  silly,  is  ac- 
cepted with  uncritical  reverence.  This 
annoys  some  of  the  Negro  students, 
who  see  it  as  an  inverted  form  of 
white  racism.  They  would  feel  more 
comfortable  with  less  deference.  In- 
evitably Dr.  Herman  Blake,  the  only 
Negro  faculty  member,  has  become  a 
campus  hero.  Several  white  boys  affect 
dashikis  just  like  his.  Probably  he 
would  have  become  a  charismatic  fig- 
ure regardless  of  color,  because  he  is 
a  remarkably  forceful  lecturer — and; 
even  more  perhaps,  because  he  is 
deeply  involved  with  life  beyond  the 
academic  world.  Somehow  he  finds 


time  to  work  in  any  number  of  causes 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 


^^ny  such  contact  with  The  World 
Outside  is  valued  by  many  stu- 
dents— perhaps  because  they  have 
never  known  anything  but  the  aca- 
demic life,  and  suspect  that  they  may 
be  heading,  willy-nilly,  for  academic 
careers  themselves. 

Two  other  campus  heroes  (there 
aren't  many  of  them )  are  notably  non- 
academic  types.  Al  Johnsen  never  got 
beyond  the  eighth  grade.  The'son  of  a 
Norwegian  ship  carpenter,  he  has  been 
earning  his  own  living  since  his  teens 
— as  a  sailor,  construction  worker, 
and  now  as  a  potter.  Twice  a  week  he 
teaches  a  pottery  class.  The  rest  of  his 
time  he  spends  running  the  Big  Creek 
Pottery,  with  his  partner,  Bruce 
McDougal,  at  an  old  dairy  farm  up  in 
the  mountains  above  the  campus. 
Since  their  products  are  first-class — 
simple,  durable,  and  well-designed — 
they  have  no  trouble  selling  them  all. 

Al  is  craggy,  tough,  and  a  discipli- 
narian. No  pupil  leaves  the  workshop 
until  his  clay  is  put  away  and  his 
wheel  cleaned.  The  other  classrooms, 
by  contrast,  are  generally  a  shambles, 
littered  with  cigarette  butts,  soggy 
coffee  cups,  and  discarded  newspapers. 
Although  they  talk  a  lot  about  love 
and  community,  the  undergraduates 
are  entirely  inconsiderate  of  each 
other,  so  far  as  tidiness  goes.  Aside 
from  Al,  no  teacher  ever  hints  that 
they  might  pick  up  after  themselves. 
That  would  be  square;  moreover,  to 
most  teachers  the  only  dirty  four-let- 
ter word  in  the  language  is  "Don't." 

Though  he  doesn't  seem  to  know  it, 
Al's  most  valuable  contribution  is  to 
demonstrate  an  acceptable  life-style. 
"The  only  man  I've  ever  met  who 
knows  how  to  live  right"  is  the  way 
one  boy  characterized  him.  He  went 
on  to  explain  that  Al's  profession  is 
respectable  to  the  young.  ( So  are  cer- 
tain other  "creative"  crafts,  such  as 
leather-working  and  playing  musical 
instruments;  bookkeeping,  selling  in- 
surance, and  working  for  IBM  are 
not.)  Al  looks  suitably  piratical,  but 
also  relaxed,  casual,  and  obviously 
happy  in  his  work  and  home  life.  He 
and  his  family  raise  their  own  vege- 
tables,   rabbits,    goats,    pigs,  and 
chickens.  They  even  know  an  Italian 
winemaker  who  delivers  a  good  red 
wine  in  bulk,  from  door  to  door.  Close 
to  nature!  Liberated  from  such  as 
time  clocks,  computers,  freeway  traffic, 


and  the  buttoned-down  collar !  Wi 
The  other  exemplar  is  Alan  CI 
wick,  a  onetime  Shakespearean  a 
from  England.  He's  not  a  fac 
member,  exactly— I'm  told  that  h 
carried  on  the  payroll  as  a  mai 
nance  man — but  nobody  has  a  rr 
devoted  undergraduate  following, 
came  to  the  university  a  few  years 
to  visit  a  faculty  friend,  and  sta 
to  start  The  Garden. 

This  is  an  acre  or  so  of  formerly 
used  land  where  Chadwick  and  his  i 
ciples  raise  flowers,  vegetables,  chi 
ens,  and  pigeons.  Some  of  the  prod 
they  cook  themselves,  in  a  shack  at 
edge  of  the  garden,  for  meals  wh 
seem  almost  sacramental.  Everyth: 
is  raised  organically,  without  chemi 
sprays  or  fertilizers ;  for,  like  so  ma 
other  Californians,  the  gardeners  ha 
a  mystique  about  "natural"  diet.  T 
rest  of  the  crop  is  given  away.  Ea 
morning  an   armload   of  whate\ 
flowers  are  in  season  is  placed  at 
bus  stop  near  the  main  entrance  to  t 
campus,  so  anyone  who  likes  can  h( 
himself.  The  eggs  and  vegetables  a 
available  for  the  Chancellor's  table, 
student  picnic,  or  people  like  mys< 
who  just  drop  by  to  ask  for  a  head 
lettuce.  Only  rhubarb  is  given  relu 
tantly;  the  acolytes  believe  it  has  sp 
cial  properties — I  never  found  o 
what — and  prefer  to  save  it  for  the 
own  ceremonial  occasions. 

Chadwick,  too,  is  a  disciplinaria 
who  bosses  his  volunteer  workers  wit 
gruff  assurance.  And,  again  like 
Johnsen,  he  is  seen  to  be  a  man  clof 
to  the  earth,  content  with  his  wor 
and  himself.  Several  of  the  brighte. 
students  have  dropped  their  classy 
to  work  with  him  full  time. 

Few  regular  faculty  members  conf 
mand  such  reverence.  A  professor  wh 
was  about  to  leave,  gratefully,  for  tw 
years  in  Madrid,  told  me  that  he  wa 
distressed  because  "my  studen 
rarely  seem  to  have  genuine  respec 
for  intellectual  matters.  They  don 
want  to  be  taught.  They  want  to  b( 
turned  on."  Another  teacher  is  about 
to  move  to  Dartmouth,  where  he  hope 
to  find  "a  more  serious  and  astringent 
atmosphere." 


} 
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■f¥Tliai  turns  them  ni,.  bright  ami 
clear,  is  mysticism.  A  favorite 
lecturer  is  Norman  0.  Brown,  the  apos- > 
tie  of  the  sensuous  and  irrational.  And 
when  Krishnamurti,  the  Norman  Vin-  ! 
cent  Peale  of  India,  delivered  a  series  < 
of  four  talks,  he  drew  overflow  crowds. 


f  the  student  papers  hailed  the 
;  of  this  "renowned  philosopher 
lystic ...  independent  of  all  au- 
y,  all  affiliations"  under  a  three- 
n  headline,  and  announced  that 
uld  speak  about  the  "possibility 
[\  freedom . . .  psychological  f ree- 
vhich  is  mind  freed  from  itself." 
e  he  did.  I  wouldn't  know,  be- 
at the  one  lecture  I  attended, 
ought  me  to  satori  in  the  first 
inutes  and  I  spent  the  rest  of  the 
ong  evening  in  a  state  of  nirvana, 
■f  the  student  listeners,  however, 
ted  that  Mr.  K  had  been  "real 
y,"  although  he  couldn't  begin  to 
ie  what  the  message  was. 
nost  equally  large  crowds  kept 
ng  out  for  other  itinerant  preach- 
ueh  as  Timothy  Leary,  the  priest 
3  LSD  cult,  and  Tom  Hayden,  the 
d  old  man  of  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ic  Society.  Eventually  it  dawned 
ie  that  these  students,  hundreds 
em,  actually  were  searching  for  a 
eligion.  The  Judeo-Christian  tra- 
n  is  discredited,  in  their  eyes,  be- 
3  it  hasn't  put  an  end  to  injustice, 
icrisy,  racism,  and  war.  Having 
doned  Christian  mysticism,  they 
hungry  for  another  mystique  to 
its  place.  Some  hope  to  find  it  in 
Zen  koan  or  Vedanta,  others  in 
ltism,  drugs,  sex,  or  the  gospel 
rding  to  Marcuse.  What  they  seem 
2  reaching  for,  most  of  all  and  by 
tever  route,  is  intensity  of  feel- 
As  a  consequence,  they  often 
id  anti-intellectual;  for  they  see 
al  analysis  and  intellectual  rigor 
lhibitors  of  spontaneous  response, 
lory  awareness,  and  warm  human 
tionships. 

hey  put  me  in  mind  of  Arnold 
nbee's  suggestion  that  we  are  now 

ig  in  an  era  comparable  to  the  late 
lenistic  period,  when  the  old  Greco- 
nan  gods  had  lost  their  power,  and 

cults  suddenly  sprang  up  in  wild 
fusion.  I  have  no  idea  whether  any 
,he  present  cults  will  emerge  dom- 
nt,  as  Christianity  finally  over- 
dowed  its  competitors ;  but  in  their 
sionate  seriousness,  at  least  some 
the  current  truth-seekers  come 
se  to  emulating  Paul. 
Certainly  the  youngsters  at  Santa 
iz  are  the  most  unmaterialistic  that 
e  ever  met.  Michael,  for  instance,  is 
mty-four  years  old  and  married 
c  he  has  not  yet  begun  to  think  what 
will  do  for  a  living  after  his  gradu- 
on  next  year.  He  really  isn't  inter- 
ed  in  a  job.  Money,  he  apparently 
ieves,  is  delivered  by  a  stork;  and 
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in  any  case  he  doesn't  have  much  use 
for  it.  Like  most  of  his  fellow  students, 
he  grew  up  in  a  prosperous  middle- 
class  society,  and  he  doesn't  have 
any  use  for  that  either.  He  regards  the 
Sunset  magazine  way  of  life,  preoc- 
cupied with  patios,  sports  cars,  bar- 
becue pits,  and  gracious  manners,  as 
trivial  and  false. 

Michael  prefers  a  life  of  voluntary 
poverty,  and  is  practicing  up  for  it. 
He  goes  barefoot  most  of  the  time, 
wears  threadbare  jeans  and  a  second- 
hand Army  jacket,  and  hasn't  wasted 
a  penny  in  a  barbershop  for  years.  He 
has  no  intention  of  getting  encum- 
bered with  possessions,  or  entrapped 
in  any  kind  of  rat  race.  What  he  has 
in  mind  is  only  relative  poverty,  of 
course;  he  can't  imagine  what  it 
would  be  like  actually  to  go  hungry. 
But  he  is  probably  in  no  danger  of 
that,  since  he  is  bright  enough  to  earn 
the  necessities  somehow. 

Some  of  the  students  who  come 
from  poor  families  are  not  quite  so 
ready  to  put  down  affluence.  Yet 
Michael's  attitude  seems  to  be  reason- 
ably typical  of  the  Santa  Cruz  scene. 
The  American  Council  on  Education 
recently  did  a  survey  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  college  freshmen  throughout 


the  country.  It  discovered  that  41  per 
cent  of  them,  nationwide,  hope  to  be- 
come "very  well  off  financially" — but 
at  Santa  Cruz  less  than  15  per  cent 
admitted  to  such  an  ambition,  and 
only  12  per  cent  wanted  to  "succeed  in 
my  own  business."  An  overwhelming 
92  per  cent  of  the  Santa  Cruz  fresh- 
men reported  that  their  most  impor- 
tant goal  is  "to  develop  a  philosophy 
of  life."  Seventy  per  cent  also  men- 
tioned "helping  others  in  difficulty." 


J^J  y  own  class  provided  a  happy  il- 
lustration of  the  latter  point. 
The  middle  part  of  Santa  Cruz  County 
is  growing  rapidly;  its  population 
probably  will  triple  in  fifteen  years. 
But  it  has  no  effective  government; 
today  it  is  just  an  anarchic  mess  of 
villages,  farms,  scattered  real-estate 
developments,  and  nondescript  unin- 
corporated areas.  The  county  super- 
visors are  thinking  of  organizing  a 
new  city,  capable  of  dealing  rationally 
with  such  things  as  sewage  systems, 
water  supply,  schools,  and  zoning  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  Trouble  is,  the 
county  has  no  planning  staff  capable 
of  making  a  feasibility  study  for  this 
kind  of  project. 
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When  the  fifteen  students  in 
Government  seminar  heard  abouti 
they  volunteered  unanimously  to  g 
as  staff  assistants  to  the  county  }j 
ning  officer.  Under  his  direction, 
with  the  help  of  Karl  Lamb,  hea| 
the  Government  department,  thej 
gan  to  lay  out  their  own  work  ass 
ments,  assemble  data,  design  ( 
benefit  analyses,  and  interview! 
members  of  the  county  power  st 
ture.  They  also  agreed  among  tr 
selves  to  stick  together  as  a  task  fc! 
at  least  through  the  following 
demic  quarter;  and  the  adminis 
tion  gladly  arranged  to  give  tl 
credit  for  the  work  under  a  fm 
improvised  field  study  rubric.  T 
are  still  hard  at  it.  Every  week  o 
Judy  Gaines  or  Mike  Twombly  or 
of  the  others  from  the  seminar  wr 
to  let  me  know  how  they  are  com 
along. 

One  thing  that  got  them  exd 
about  the  project,  obviously,  was 
chance  it  offered  to  work  in  the 
world — more  fruitful,  even,  than 
Garden.  But  their  main  motivatio 
think,  was  their  eagerness  "to 
others  in  difficulty."  God  knows 
California  is  in  difficulty,  Santa  C 
County  not  the  least.  Every  stude 
met  is  appalled  by  the  rapidity  w 
which  a  once-glorious  environmen 
being  destroyed — by  the  lumberma 
saw,  the  freeways,  leaky  offshore  I 
wells,  smog,  garbage-choked  watl 
ways,  and  tract  developers  who  si 
houses  on  sites  bound  to  wash  a  way! 
the  first  rainstorm.  The  new  city  a 
terprise  held  out  the  possibility  ' 
their  helping  to  save  a  remnant  of  tr'l 
environment — to  do  something  abol 
what  Adlai  Stevenson,  long  ago,  call 
"the  quality  of  American  life."  Th 
snapped  at  it  like  a  trout. 


T>  y  traditional  standards,  the  San 
Cruz  experiment  may  be  a  fai 
inc.  It  doesn't  seem  likely  to  crai 
out  many  graduates  who  will  rail 
the  Gross  National  Product,  or  mai 
age  conglomerates,  or  command  efl 
cient  political  organizations.  On  tl 
other  hand,  maybe  we  already  hav 
enough  universities  producing  peopl 
like  that.  If  the  Santa  Cruz  outpu 
runs  instead  to  seers,  artists,  exper: 
menters-with-life,  or  just  gentle,  coi 
cerned  people,  it  may  still  be  wort 
the  considerable  sums  which  the  Call 
fornia  taxpayers  are  putting  into  il 
If  I  were  twenty,  I  think  I  might  wail 
to  go  there  myself. 


People  forget  that  America  was  born  poor 


If  Americans  take  a  lot  for  granted,  it's  only  natural. 
We've  forgotten  how  far  we've  come. 

Think  back.  With  few  exceptions,  the  people  who 
came  to  America  were  those  lacking  in  wealth,  edu- 
cation, or  highly  developed  skills.  Many  had  been 
denied  opportunities  because  of  their  religious  or 
political  beliefs.  Or  simply  because  they  were  poor. 

Nothing  happened  overnight.  Generations  of 
American  people  worked  themselves  to  death  just 
ekeing  out  a  living  in  this  country.  The  skills  came 
painfully.  And,  at  the  expense  of  luxuries,  people 
saved  a  little  of  what  they  earned.  It  wasn't  much. 
But  it  was  enough. 

When  Drake  struck  oil  in  Pennsylvania  in  1859, 
people  used  their  skills  and  savings  and  turned  the 
flow  of  oil  into  a  torrent.  Oil  and  gas  discoveries  spread 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  Then  west  to  Texas  and 
beyond.  America  had  brought  in  one  of  its  most 


precious  resources— the  fuel  to  ignite  our  industrial 
revolution. 

It  was  the  development  of  resources  like  oil  and  gas 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  Republic  Steel  Corporation. 
Today,  Republic  tubular  products  reach  deep  into  the 
earth  for  oil  and  gas,  pipeline  them  cross-country, 
help  to  refine  thousands  of  fuels,  lubricants,  and 
petrochemicals. 

Serving  so  many  American  businesses  and  indus- 
tries, we  can  see  the  importance  of  oil  and  gas  to  the 
prosperity  of  this  nation.  Think  back.  Picture  America 
as  it  was. 


You  Can  Take  the  Pulse  of  Progress  at 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44101 
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HE  VERY  EXPENSIVE  EDUCATION 
F  McGEORGE  BUNDY  

study  in  the  uses  of  power  and  how  it  is  manipulated  in  the  upper  reaches 
xere  the  nation's  elite  operates  . .  . 


•here  was  a  time  in  the  winter  of  1961,  and 
now  it  seems  very  long  ago,  when  there  was 
excitement  which  was  generated  throughout 
tshington,  and  perhaps  even  the  rest  of  the 
intry,  that  America  was  going  to  change,  that 
;  government  had  been  handed  from  the  tired 
d  flabby  Chamber  of  Commerce  mentality  of 
8  Eisenhower  years  to  the  best  and  brightest 
a  generation.  Now  it  was  our  time  and  our 
vernment  again;  one  sensed  it  most  clearly 
auguration  Day  itself.  It  was'  not  the  young 
esident's  most  widely  quoted  phrase  ("ask  not 
uat  your  country  .  .  ." )  which  struck  some  of 
,  but  another :  the  torch  had  been  passed  to  a 
w  generation  of  Americans.  They  were  not 
id  to  the  myths  of  the  past,  they  seemed  the 
st  that  this  generation  in  this  free  society 
uld  produce,  and  those  of  us  who  had  some- 
mes  been  a  little  uneasy  that  a  totalitarian 
ate  could  produce  a  vigorous  figure  like 
hrushchev  while  we  produced  the  more  phleg- 
atic  Eisenhower,  now  were  reassured  that  the 
imocratic  society  itself  could  produce  men  of 
;cellence. 

They  were  tough,  they  had  good  war  records, 
>ey  played  squash  and  handball  to  stay  in  shape 
id  hiked  up  mountains  to  clear  their  minds, 
ach  day  we  read  about  them,  each  new  man 


more  brilliant  than  the  last,  not  just  an  all-star 
first  team,  but  an  all-star  second  team  as  well. 
Those  of  us  who  were  not  privy  to  the  inside 
dinners  and  cocktail  parties  of  Washington  in 
those  days  (we  did  not  feel  badly  about  it  since 
our  achievements  hardly  matched  theirs  and  did 
not  allow  us  entree  I  nevertheless  listened  anxious- 
ly to  the  replay  of  those  parties,  the  bright  and 
quick  and  relevant  repartee,  the  flashing  sharp 
wit.  McNamara.  Bundy,  Rostow,  Schlesinger. 
Did  they  need  a  Texan?  Everyone  in  town  who 
met  Bill  Movers  came  away  impressed.  A  gen- 
eral? They  had  Max  Taylor,  a  good  general,  a 
soldier's  statesman,  intellectual,  and  anti-mythol- 
ogist.  It  was  all  too  perfect.  We  quoted  around 
town  Lyndon  Johnson's  reaction  to  them  at  the 
first  Cabinet  meeting,  because  it  was  our  reaction 
in  some  ways  too;  they  were  all  so  brilliant  that 
it  was  hard  to  tell  who  was  the  most  brilliant, 
but  Johnson  told  us  that  he  sure  had  been  im- 
pressed by  the  fellow  with  the  Stacomb  in  his 
hair.  (We  liked  that  line,  because  in  a  way  it 
delineated  them  from  Johnson,  who.  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  no,  seemed  closer  to  the  Eisenhower  era 
than  to  this  one.) 

To  many  McNamara  was  the  symbol  of  the 
Administration  but  to  some  of  us.  McNamara, 
though  brilliant   (he  had  left  the  Republican 
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party  to  vote  for  Kennedy,  and  what  clearer  por- 
tent of  individualism  and  brilliance  could  be 
flashed?)  was  still  a  little  tarnished.  Harvard 
yes,  but  the  Harvard  Business  School;  a  tower- 
ing- figure  yes,  but  a  towering  figure  in  business, 
indeed  at  Ford.  He  had  yet  to  prove  his  creden- 
tials with  us. 

And  so  to  some  the  prime  symbol  of  the  Ken- 
nedy people  was  McGeorge  Bundy,  aristocratic, 
a  Brahmin,  and  yet  not  a  prisoner  of  the  Brah- 
min world,  with  a  cold,  lucid  mind.  Some  of  us 
thought  of  him  as  the  best  the  country  could 
offer,  McGeorge  Bundy  of  Boston,  a  legend  in  his 
time  at  Groton  (for  whatever  that  is  worth  in 
1969,  being  a  legend  at  Groton  seems  a  good  deal 
smaller  than  it  was  in  1961,  which  is  one  more 
mark  of  the  changing  values  in  the  country), the 
brightest  boy  at  Yale  and  then  Dean  of  Har- 
vard (almost  President  of  Harvard;  "sic  transit 
gloria  Bundy,"  John  Finley,  the  classicist,  had 
said  when  Pusey  was  chosen )  ;  the  mind  combin- 
ing the  brilliance  of  the  mathematician  with  the 
insight  of  a  government  scholar  at  Harvard. 

The  early  years  in  Washington  seemed  to  con- 
firm this  impression :  Bundy  was  always  there, 
darting  in  and  out  of  the  President's  office 
("Goddammit  Mac,"  someone  heard  Kennedy 
say,  "I've  been  arguing  with  you  about  this  all 
week,"  and  that  was  power,  the  access  to  argue 
all  week  long) .  We  knew  he  was  brilliant  because 
magazine  after  magazine  reviewed  his  career, 
which  was,  first,  above  self-interest  ("Bundy's 
devotion  to  duty  is  consonant  with  his  upbring- 
ing," said  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  1962) 
but,  most  of  all,  brilliant.  "You  just  can't  beat 
brains,"  Kennedy  said  of  him,  a  remark  which 
reflected  well  on  Bundy  but  of  course  well  on 
Kennedy  too  since  it  showed  that  he  had  an  Ad- 
ministration which  collected  the  very  best  men 
around.  Whatever  else,  there  were  no  doubts 
about  his  brilliance.  He  was  also  judged  enor- 
mously charming  at  dinner  parties,  witty  and 
funny  and  engaging,  and  colleagues  marveled 
at  the  difference  in  the  professional  and  the 
social  Bundy.  The  professional  Bundy  was  all 
steel  and  work  and  drive,  and  the  social  Bundy 
was  often  gaiety,  and  he  was  given  this  round 
too;  it  reflected  well  on  him,  he  knew  when  to 
play  and  when  not  to  play.  Out  poured  the  articles 
in  those  days,  somewhat  uncritical,  never  really 
penetrating,  for  Bundy  is  not  an  easy  man  to 
penetrate.  The  guard  is  always  up,  it  is  indeed  a 
game  which  he  enjoys;  you  try  and  he  parries 
and  he  wins.  All  that  forceful  mind  is  used  to 
block  I  he  reporter,  unless  of  course  it  is  a  favor- 
able confrontation.  He  will,  as  the  saying  goes, 
answer  everything  except  what  he  really  is,  that 
and  Vietnam. 

He  seemed  the  ideal  man  under  Kennedy  (if 
Bundy  did  not  reflect  enough  upon  the  past,  then 
Kennedy  himself  would  reflect  upon  it),  a  tower- 
ing figure,  a  man  with  access  to  the  President, 
access  to  the  intellectual  community.  What  mat- 
tered was  that  Bundy  was  without  a  doubt  one 
of  the  favorites,  perhaps  the  favorite  man  of  the 


Washington  tastemakers;  that  is  to  say  he 
not  the  favorite  man  of  Capitol  Hill  or  the 
reaucracy,  since  he  ignored  the  former  and 
clearly  out  to  circumvent  the  latter,  but  in 
part  of  Washington  which  tells  us  not  only 
is  in  and  who  is  not,  but  who  is  good  and  wh 
bad,  who  is  valuable  and  who  is  not,  Bundy 
doing  well.  Though  he  was  not  accessible  to  n 
of  the  press,  he  was  accessible  to  the  right  j 
of  the  press,  those  who  knew  how  to  play 
game  and  observe  the  rules  and  he  was  a  v 
able  insider's  friend.  It  was  not  surprising  t 
in  November  of  1965,  Joseph  Kraft,  one  of 
best  American  political  writers,  could  write 
Bundy  in  this  magazine: 


The  central  fact,  what  I  most  want  to  say,(^ 
is  that  Bandy  is  the  leading  candidate ,  per- 
haps the  only  candidate,  for  the  statesman's 
mantle  to  emerge  in  the  generation  that  is 
eaining  to  power  —  the  generation  which' 
reached  maturity  in  the  war  and  postwar' 
period.  His  capacity  to  read  the  riddle  of 
multiple    confusions,    to    consider    a    wide  ■ 
variety  of  possibilities,  to  develop  lines  of' 
action,  to  articulate  and  execute  public  pur- 
poses, to  impart  quickened  energies  to  men 
of   the   highest   ability   seems   to    me  un- 
matched. To  me  anyhow  he  seems  almost 
alone  among  contemporaries  a  figure  of  true 
consequence,  a  fit  subject  for  Milton's  ivords: 

A  Pillar  of  State;  deep  on  his 

Front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat  and  publick  care; 
And  Princely  counsel  in  his  face  . . . 


A  closed  subje< 


Tn  the  early  summer  of  1968,  following  tl 
assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy  and  tr> 
self-willed  decline  of   Eugene   McCarthy,  tl 
American  Establishment  was  looking  for  a  car 
didate  who  would  be  both  respectable  and  again 
the  war.  The  idea  was  to  put  as  many  importar 
names  as  possible  on  a  very  important  list  an 
thus  send  out  waves.  The  man  originating  thi 
idea  was  Kingman  Brewster,  the  President  a 
Yale,  a  solid  Establishment  figure  but  also,  a 
President  of  Yale,  a  man  caught  between  th 
old  forces  and  the  new,  and  also  one  of  McGeorg] 
Bundy's  oldest  and  closest  friends  from  the  day! 
they  used  to  edit  the  Yale  Daily  News  together 

"What  about  your  friend  Mac  Bundy?  He's 
ideal  for  any  list,"  one  man  told  Brewster. 

"Mac"  said  Brewster,  "is  going  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  trying  to  justify  his  mistakes  on 
Vietnam." 


The  three  years  between  Bundy's  nomination 
for  statesman  by  Kraft  and  his  failure  to  get  on* 
the  good  list  had  been  very  difficull  ones  for  this 
country,  painful  for  all  Americans.  They  had 
seen  the  Johnson  Presidency,  which  had  started 
with  high  hopes,  ravaged  by  one  fatal  decision. 
"Johnson,"  a  friend  would  say,  "was  in  some 
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the  most  dubious  of  the  inner  circle  about 
lg  involved  in  the  land  war.  The  reason  was 
he  had  the  most  to  lose.  And  he  lost  it" — 
1  sent  him  back  to  Texas  to  brood  on  the 
tice  of  it  all.  The  rest  of  the  country  has  not 
back  to  Texas,  and  if  it  has  not  lost  its  jobs, 
;  nonetheless  been  hard  pressed  on  its  ideals, 
nany  of  us  brought  up  on  certain  ideals  as 
lat  this  country  is,  the  question  of  the  war 
;he  parallel  and  inseparable  domestic  crisis 
unleashed  an  extraordinary  revaluation  of 
fs  and  attitudes.  Very  much  of  this  comes 
i  Vietnam,  from  the  fact  that  the  country  no 
sr  works  to  any  satisfactory  degree,  and 
J  i  of  it  comes  from  the  fact  that  Vietnam  is 
rticularly  troubling  disaster.  It  is  not  the 
that  it  was  a  miscalculation  of  a  LeMay  or 
dford  or  even  a  Nixon,  but  that  it  was  pro- 
d  by  the  best  and  brightest  men  of  a  gen- 
ion,  that  the  decisions  in  1965  were  made  by 
McNamaras,  Rusks,  Taylors,  Johnsons,  and 
dys,  and  more,  that  having  made  them,  they 
not  been  big  enough  men  to  admit  what 
t  wrong.  Thus  there  has  been,  I  think,  a  drop 
ublic  confidence  and  faith  in  public  institu- 
s,  as  the  men  involved  have  all  gone  on  to 
r  newer  and  bigger  jobs  (while,  more  often 
i  not,  the  few  men  who  fought  the  policy  at 
e  and  Defense  have  seen  their  careers  seri- 
y  damaged  and  have  quietly  been  moved  out 
he  mainstream ) . 

lundy,  for  example,  will  not  talk  about  the 
t  on  Vietnam,  will  not  review  mistakes;*  he 
:s  about  it  only  in  the  privacy  of  the  Estab- 

ment,  so  that  a  few  friends  on  the  Council 
Foreign  Relations  will  know  his  feelings.  He 

circulated  memos  on  it  to  a  few  friends,  at 
it  one  was  supplied  to  Hubert  Humphrey  for 
ition  papers  on  Vietnam;  but  the  public  does 

know  his  views,  except  for  a  speech  he  gave 
DePauw  University  last  fall.  The  speech  was 
odd  one.  He  made  it  during  the  campaign  and 
ire  was  a  sense  among  some  Bundy  watchers 
it  perhaps  it  represented  a  limited  bid  to  re- 
oilitate  himself  and  get  back  to  Washington  in 
;  job  Bundy  has  always  wanted,  Secretary  of 
ite.  It  was  by  any  standards  a  bad  speech, 


1  He  would  on  many  foreign-policy  issues  be  an 
elligent  force:  he  would  help  destroy  the  myth  of 
3  MLF,  and  he  would  be  influential  in  cautioning 
hnson  not  to  blow  up  at  de  Gaulle.  There  would 

a  certain  pragmatism  and  conventionalism  of 
inking  which  would  allow  the  U.S.  to  get  into  a 
oblem,  and  a  more  flexible  second  effort  in  trying 
get  out  of  the  problem.  Thus  he  would  be  for  the 
eruse  of  force  in  the  Dominican  crisis,  but  he 
)uld  as  the  President's  negotiator  favor  a  genuine 
utral  settlement  there;  he  was  a  hawk  during  the 
iban  missile  crisis,  favoring  what  was  then  known 

the  surgical  air  strikes  against  the  missile  sites 
lir  strikes  are  known  as  surgical  by  those  who 
an  them  rather  than  by  those  who  are  bombed) 
ough  in  the  post-missile  period  he  would  also  won- 
r  aloud  about  the  possibilities  of  seeking  accords 
ith  Castro.  "There  is  the  lack  of  a  general  context 
him,"  says  a  friend;  "he  is  a  problem  solver,  and 
good  one.  That's  how  he  can  help  us  into  some- 
ing  like  the  Dominican,  and  then  help  us  get  out." 


trying  to  reconcile  things  which  are  irreconcil- 
able. "What  he's  saying,"  one  colleague  and 
friend  said,  "is  T  was  right  then,  and  I'm  right 
now.'  "*  It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  faced 
this  problem.  At  Harvard,  in  March  of  1968,  he 
had  agreed  to  debate  Stanley  Hoffmann,  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  and  an  old  friend  who  had 
gone  a  very  different  path  on  Vietnam  ("we  are 
creating  desolation  and  calling  it  pacification," 
Hoffmann  said  the  night  of  their  debate),  and 
the  evening  had  not  gone  well  for  Bundy.  The 
students  would  not  accept  the  inconsistencies  (no 
more,  one  senses,  than  Dean  Bundy  would  have 
accepted  them  a  decade  earlier)  and  at  the  end 
a  student  got  up  and  said,  "I  don't  think  you're 
a  liar  any  more.  I  just  think  you're  deaf." 

Bundy  had  begun  the  debate  by  saying  that 
he  would  not  talk  about  things  he  had  been  privy 
to  as  a  White  House  aide,  alleging  that  those 
who  served  and  talked  were  like  assassins.  Sit- 
ting with  Mrs.  Bundy  in  the  audience  was  Jim 
Thomson,  a  China  expert  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Bundy's  White  House  staff,  but  who  had 
incurred  Bundy's  anger  earlier  by  writing  a 
piece  for  The  Atlantic  on  the  anatomy  of  decision 
making,  one  of  the  rare  bits  of  thoughtful  jour- 
nalism on  what  happened  in  1965.  (The  absence 
of  good  reporting  from  Washington  on  how 
America  went  into  the  war  is  one  of  the  major 
scandals  of  the  journalistic  profession  and  a 
serious  reflection  on  the  clubbiness  of  the  top 
layer  of  the  Washington  press  corps.)  Mrs. 
Thomson,  sitting  in  the  audience  beside  Mrs. 
Bundy,  turned  to  her  husband  and  said: 

"He's  talking  about  you,  Jim." 

"No  he's  not,"  her  husband  answered;  "he's 
talking  about  Arthur  Schlesinger." 

The  next  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kennedy 
Institute,  Thomson  ran  into  Schlesinger;  he  re- 
counted Bundy's  remarks  and  said,  "He  was  talk- 
ing about  you,  Arthur." 

"No  he  wasn't,"  Schlesinger  said,  "he  was 
talking  about  Ken  Galbraith." 

To  be  a  Lowell 

T»  undy  is  from  Boston.  The  rest  of  us,  who  are 
not  from  Boston,  think  of  him  as  being 
very  Boston. 

"The  thing  you  must  remember,"  said  the 
lady,  steeped  well  in  what  the  Pentagon  would 
call  the  infrastructure  of  Boston,  "is  that  the 
name  Bundy  means  nothing  here.  A  brother 
runs  a  fish  factory  in  Gloucester.  Bundy  is  a 
Lowell,  that's  who  he  is.  His  father  is  from 
Michigan  someplace.  His  mother  is  a  Putnam 
too,  and  the  Putnams  are  very  good  too,  but 
really  Lowell  is  the  important  name." 

Katharine  Lawrence  Putnam  Bundy  was  a 


'Indeed  it  was  the  post-Tet  change  of  mind  of 
Bundy  and  Dean  Acheson  appearing  with  a  group  of 
wise  men  called  by  the  President  which,  according  to 
White  House  sources,  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
President  and  led  to  his  March  31  decision. 


"He  will... 

answer  every- 
thing except 
what  he  really  is, 
that  and 
Vietnam." 
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Lowell,  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Lowell  Put- 
nam, sister  of  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  the  educator, 
Amy  Lowell,  the  poet,  and  Percival  Lowell,  part 
of  an  extraordinary  galaxy  in  an  extraordinary 
family,  descended  from  Percival  Lowle,  who 
came  here  in  1639.  Bundy's  great-great-grand- 
father was  John  Amory  Lowell,  a  towering  fig- 
ure in  Boston  in  those  days  who  directly  picked 
six  presidents  of  Harvard,  the  last  being  Charles 
Eliot  ("John  Amory  Lowell  had  been  keeping 
an  eye  on  young  Charles  Eliot  of  the  class  of  '53, 
grandson  of  his  father's  old  friend  and  adviser, 
Samuel  Eliot,"  goes  a  Lowell  family  history), 
who  naturally  reciprocated  by  picking  as  his  suc- 
cessor A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  who  was  John  Amory 
Lowell's  grandson.  Most  of  the  Lowell  money 
came  from  textile  mills.  The  problem  of  labor 
for  textile  mills  had  always  been  a  severe  one, 
but  these  families  came  up  with  a  genius  idea 
known  as  the  Lowell  mill  girls — all  the  good 
young  country  girls  of  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts  were  promised  decent 
chaperoning,  religious  training,  and  proper 
housing  if  they  would  come  and  work  in  the 
Lowell  mills.  They  did,  and  while  much  was 
made  at  the  time  of  what  a  virtuous  and  good 
idea  this  was,  it  nonetheless  included  exhaust- 
ing work  shifts  of  twelve  hours  a  day,  with  the 
average  pay  of  two  dollars  a  week,  against  which 
great  fortunes  were  made,  fortunes  which  al- 
lowed great  families  to  dominate  the  entire 
structure  of  American  society  at  that  time. 
Theodore  Parker,  a  crusading  minister  in  the 
1840s,  would  write  of  these  families:  "This  class 
is  the  controlling  one  in  politics.  It  mainly 
enacts  the  laws  of  this  state  and  the  nation; 
makes  them  serve  its  turn.  ...  It  can  manufac- 
ture governors,  senators,  judges  to  suit  its  pur- 
poses as  easily  as  it  can  manufacture  cotton 
cloth.  .  .  .  This  class  owns  the  machinery  of  so- 
ciety .  .  .  ships,  factories,  shops,  water  privi- 
leges." The  families  were  noted  for  conspicuously 
large  gifts  and  grants  to  Harvard  University 
and  just  as  conspicuously,  for  doing  as  little  as 
possible  for  public-school  education. 

Augustus  Lowell,  the  son  of  John  Amory,  ac- 
cording to  the  family  history  increased  his  share 
of  his  inheritance  six  or  seven  times.  Augustus 
Lowell's  children  were  extraordinary  even  for 
Lowells,  including  Amy  Lowell,  Percival  Lowell, 
the  noted  astronomer,  and  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
the  great  President  of  a  great  university.  Kath- 
arine Putnam  Bundy  was  a  Lowell  during  these 
finest  hours  when  being  President  of  Harvard 
meant  something  less  than  being  President  of 
the  United  States  or  Secretary  of  State  but  more 
than  Attorney  General  and  Secretary  of  War; 
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she  was  Lawrence  Lowell's  favorite  niece,/] 
since  the  Lawrence  Lowells  did  not  have  4 
children,  he  having  married  a  cousin,  Kay  ivLy 
nam  was  virtually  an  unofficial  hostess  at  tl|| 
official  gatherings. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  most  people  who  ki  J 
McGeorge  Bundy  and  his  mother,  that  to  un< 
stand  the  former  you  must  understand  the  lal 
and  particularly  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  y 
raised,  an  atmosphere  which  she  dominal 
"She  is  a  very  strong,  very  vivacious  woma 
said  my  Boston  friend.  "Very  much  a  persona- 
Very  bright.  But  she  also  has  this  extra 
d'inary  sense  of  being  an  intellectual,  the  c 
sciousness  of  being  part  of  a  great  intellect 
tradition.  You  are  always  aware  of  this  w 
her.  But  she's  never  done  anything  herself,  ne\ 
written  anything,  or  acted  anything,  but  she's 
aware  that  she's  linked  with  a  great  intellect) 
tradition,  an  intellectual  heiress  really,  that  s 
feels  and  she  lets  you  feel  that  she's  accomplish 
something.  She  lets  you  get  your  say  in,  but  I 
dominates  the  conversation,  she  gets  the  h 
word  and  she  makes  the  judgments,  and  tha 
that.  You  must  remember  that  in  those  forn 
tive  years  Harvard  was  the  great  intellects 
center  of  the  country,  the  only  one,  and  the  1 
wells  were  the  great  family,  scientists,  inventoi 
educators,  giants,  and  that  A.  Lawrence  Low* 
as  President  of  Harvard  seemed  to  be  the  epitoi 
of  intellectual  achievement,  though  his  futu 
reputation  would  be  tarnished  by  his  upholdtof  - 
of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  decision." 

All  of  this  was  very  helpful  to  Harvey  Holli 
ter  Bundy,  a  pleasant,  intelligent,  and  gent 
young  lawyer  from  the  Midwest.  The  Lowe), 
had  enormous  connections,  a  giant  family  reac 
ing  throughout  the  city,  and  this  would  briri 
him  a  good  deal  of  business.  In  Boston  at  thy 
time  one  of  the  chief  industries  was  the  manag« 
ment  of  trust  funds.  There  were  a  lot  of  Lowe, 
and  Lowell-connected  trust  funds,  and  Harvt 
Bundy  was  the  lawyer  for  many  of  them.  H 
was  a  man  with  a  strong  sense  of  public  service 
eager  again  and  again  to  serve  in  the  goven 
ment,  particularly  with  his  close  friend  Henr- 
L.  Stimson   (his  son  McGeorge  Bundy  woul 
write  and  edit  Stimson's  memoirs).  Harve; 
Bundy  was  an  aide  to  Stimson  when  he  server 
as  Secretary  of  State  under  Hoover,  and  agai) 
when  Stimson  was  Secretary  of  War  undid 
Roosevelt.  Harvey  Bundy  was  typical  of  the  en 
when  the  great  families  who  had  already  madi 
their  money  withdrew  from  the  new  restlesi 
grab  for  wealth  by  some  of  the  newcomers  anc 
turned  to  government  and  the  public  arena  as  { 
means  of  exercising  power.  (This  was  one  rea< 
son  why  there  was  such  an  angry  challenge  ir' 
the  Republican  party  in  1904:  the  new  money 
people,  many  of  them  from  the  West  or  South- 
west, felt  they  had  never  had  the  chance  at  the 
kind  of  power  commensurate  with  their  wealth, 
that  instead  power  within  the  party  and  govern- 
ment was  still  exercised  by  old  Eastern  families, 
Wall  Street  lawyers,  the  Establishment.) 
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s  is  Bundy's  particular  tradition.  He  is 
to  it  from  his  past  and  he  exemplifies  it 
lis  does  his  brother,  Bill  Bundy,  who  also 
I  a  major  role  on  Vietnam  as  Assistant 
tary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 
I  was  to  an  extraordinary  degree  a  man  of 
iner  bureaucracy;  what  counted  with  him 
he  institution,  he  and  it  were  inseparable, 
as  in  the  bureaucracy  under  three  very  dif- 
t  Administrations,  and  he  rose  under  all 
J,"  an  associate  says.)  The  tradition  is  much 
important  than  the  party.  Bill  Bundy  is  a 
jcrat,  McGeorge  is  a  Republican,  but  he  can 
is  he  did  back  in  the  Eisenhower  days  when 
lefense  of  Dean  Acheson  as  Secretary  of 
:  (Acheson  is  Bill  Bundy's  father-in-law) 
yed  fellow  Republicans,  "I  was  brought  up 
school  where  the  American  Secretary  of 
i  is  not  the  subject  of  partisan  debate." 
indy's  youth  was  not  unlike  the  Kennedys': 
of  children  everywhere,  lots  of  intellectual 
physical  competition,  lots  of  energy,  lots  of 
dence.  Mrs.  Bundy,  according  to  friends  of 
family,  apparently  centered  her  highest 
!S  on  Bill,  two  years  older  than  Mac,  and  in- 
some  of  Mac  Bundy's  oldest  friends  ascribe 
intense  drive  and  competitiveness  ("Mac 
is  calm  on  the  surface,"  says  a  friend,  "but 
i  a  very  tense  and  driven  man  underneath") 
boyhood  of  competition  with  an  older  and 
itly  favored  brother.  He  is  still  remembered 
;rently  at  Groton,  where  he  captured  every 
table  honor.  Louis  Auchincloss,  a  contem- 
ary  of  his  at  Groton,  has  said  that  Bundy  was 
ly  to  be  Dean  of  the  Faculty  at  the  age  of 
lve.  The  story  is  told  that  a  group  of  out- 
iding  students  were  asked  to  prepare  papers 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  next  day, 
idy  was  called  upon  to  read  his  paper  in  class, 
he  read,  classmates  began  to  giggle.  The  gig- 
5  continued  all  the  way  through  the  reading  of 
excellent  paper.  The  teacher  was  pleased  by 
paper  but  puzzled  by  the  giggles.  The  next 
r  he  asked  one  of  the  students,  "What  was  all 
t  giggling  about?"  "Didn't  you  know?"  said 
student.  "He  was  unprepared.  He  was  read- 
;  from  a  blank  piece  of  paper." 
^rom  Groton  he  went  to  Yale,  where  the  legend 
•w.  "When  we  arrived  at  Yale,"  notes  a  class- 
te,  "the  Dean  announced  that  there  were  two 
tinguishing  features  about  our  class.  First 
it  there  were  850  students,  which  was  the  de- 
ed number,  and  second  that  one  of  us  was  the 
st  Yale  student  to  get  three  perfect  scores  on 
i  college  entrance  exams.  That  was  Bundy." 
;undy  recalls  this  with  a  certain  annoyance: 
thought  it  was  an  improper  thing  to  do — I 
n't  think  you  should  talk  about  grades  that 
ty,  either  good  ones  or  bad  ones.")  The  very 
oice  of  Yale  was  somewhat  unusual  since  Bos- 
nians usually  sent  their  children  first  to  Groton 
d  then  to  Harvard,  but  the  Bundys  decided 
at  after  life  in  Boston  and  school  at  Groton, 
tie  might  be  broadening.  At  Yale  he  was  a 
athematician.  He  was  editorial  chairman  of 


the  Yale  Daily  Neivs,  class  orator,  a  member  of 
Skull  and  Bones,  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  was  a 
formidable  figure  on  the  campus  (the  Yale  year- 
book for  1940  notes:  "This  week  passed  without 
Mahatma  Bundy  making  a  speech")  ;  he  was 
already  deeply  involved  in  foreign  affairs,  more 
internationalist  and  interventionist  than  most. 

In  1940  in  a  book  called  Zero  Hour, in  which 
writers  discussed  the  coming  threat  to  the  United 
States,  Bundy,  writing  in  a  style  which  reflects 
the  sureness  of  his  upbringing  and  the  values 
instilled  in  him,  said,  "Let  me  put  my  whole 
proposition  in  one  sentence.  I  believe  in  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual,  in  government  by  law,  in 
respect  for  the  truth,  and  in  a  good  God ;  those 
beliefs  are  worth  my  life  and  more ;  they  are  not 
shared  by  Adolf  Hitler." 

From  Yale  Bundy  went  to  Harvard  as  a  Junior 
Fellow,  a  member  of  the  select  Society  of  Fel- 
lows, a  chosen  of  the  chosen.  The  Society  had 
been  founded  of  course  by  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
who  set  aside  millions  of  his  own  money  to  en- 
dow the  program,  and  who  told  each  new  Fellow, 
"You  will  practice  the  virtues  and  avoid  the 
snares  of  the  scholar.  You  will  be  courteous  to 
your  elders  who  have  explored  to  the  point  from 
which  you  may  advance;  and  helpful  to  your 
juniors  who  will  progress  farther  by  reason  of 
your  labors.  Your  aim  will  be  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  not  the  reflected  glamour  of  fame.  You 
will  not  accept  credit  that  is  due  another,  or 
harbor  jealousy  of  an  explorer  who  is  more  for- 
tunate...." The  Society 
offers  a  special  program 
at  Harvard  designed  to 
spare  supremely  tal- 
ented people  the  drudg- 
ery of  normal  doctoral 
work.  It  means,  among 
other  things,  that  Bundy 
is  not  Dr.  Bundy  (any- 
one, of  course,  can  get  a 
Ph.D.,  very  few  can  be 
Junior  Fellows  )  ;  in- 
deed in  his  lifetime  he 
has  done  no  serious 
scholarly   work  at  all. 
His  two  major  books  are 
edited  volumes  of  the 
papers  and  speeches  of 
two  family  friends, 
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and  his  intellectual  credentials  are  in  a  way 
curiously  thin. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Bundy  made  his  one 
attempt  to  run  for  elective  office,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  became  involved  is  revealing  about  the 
way  things  are  done  for  those  who  have  a  certain 
head  start  in  life,  as  well  as  ability.  "Henry  Shat- 
tuck,  who  was  a  very  powerful  and  important 
figure  in  Boston  in  those  days,  called  me  and 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  run  for  his  place  on  the 
Boston  City  Council.  He  told  me  that  for  a  young 
man  with  an  interest  in  public  life  it  was  a 
splendid  way  to  begin.  He  assured  me  that  the 
election  was  a  formality,  no  one  but  a  Republican 
had  ever  won  before,  and  he  would  assure  me  of 
the  support  of  the  Republican  Ward  Committee, 
since  it  was  a  very  heavy  Republican  committee. 
I  agreed.  I  had  an  opponent,  he  did  his  work,  and 
I  did  not,  and  I  got  licked  and  I  deserved  to  be 
beaten."  Bundy  never  ran  for  public  office  again. 
Nor  did  he  ever  make  himself  responsive  to  pub- 
lic controls  or  checks. 

This  is  a  crucial  part  of  his  personality.  For 
though  American  elective  politics  can  be  a  ter- 
rible and  imperfect  thing,  often  cheap  and  de- 
grading, it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  great 
humanizing  factor,  particularly  for  men  who 
already  have  advantages  and  resources.  They 
sometimes  manage  to  overcome  the  cheapening 
part  and  absorb  a  feeling  for  the  country,  a  cer- 
tain respect  and  almost  an  affection  for  its  frail- 
ties and  its  foibles.  Those  who  knew  Jack 
Kennedy  well  felt  he  was  a  different  man  after 
the  West  Virginia  primary;  similarly,  Robert 
Kennedy  was  a  vastly  changed  man  as  he  moved 
from  running  a  campaign  to  being  a  candidate. 
But  McGeorge  Bundy  never  ran  again,  nor  did  he 
ever  put  himself  in  a  position  where  an  electorate 
could  approve  or  disapprove  of  him,  though  he 
would  continue  to  affect  the  most  sensitive  public 
issues. 

He  left  Harvard  for  the  war.  He  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  draft  board  because  of  weak  eyes, 
but  managed  to  memorize  the  eye  charts  and 
finally  served  as  an  aide  to  Vice  Admiral  Alan 
Kirk.  He  helped  do  some  of  the  planning  for 
D-day  (he  was  remembered  by  some  for  not  being 
intimidated  by  his  lack  of  rank  and  seniority), 
then  in  the  postwar  days  helped  set  up  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  and  returned  home  to  become  a  polit- 
ical analyst  for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  Harvard  Government 
Department  as  a  lecturer.  "You  had  the  feeling 
about  Mac  in  those  days,"  a  friend  says,  "that  he 
did  not  change  jobs,  that  he  was  always  working 
for  the  same  people  and  simply  changed  office 
bureaus."  He  was  also  a  good  and  faithful  Re- 
publican, working  for  Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  the 
1948  campaign.  Friends  recall  sitting  in  the 
House  common  room  the  night  before  the  election 
listening  to  Bundy  airily  list  Dewey's  Cabinet. 
It  would  be  months  before  he  would  return  to 
the  common  room  again. 

The  Harvard  years  were  very  good  ones.  He 
was  immensely  popular  with  the  undergradu- 


ates. He  was  accessible  and  not  pompous ; 
atmosphere  sometimes  distinguished  by  th( 
rowness  of  professional  discipline,  Bundy 
generalist,  in  touch  with  the  world  at  larg< 
he  brought  a  sense  of  engagement  to  his 
He  loved  taking  on  the  students,  combating 
and  their  ideas.  It  has  always  been  one  o\ 
most  attractive  marks  of  Bundy  that  he  jw 
other  people's  ideas  solely  on  their  worth 
not  by  the  age  of  the  advocates.  There  W 
sense  of  endless  quick  matches  between  stui 
and  Bundy  (Bundy  loves  informal  debat< 
debate's  sake,  he  delights  in  other  quick  p 
•because  one  senses  that  he  is  always  sure  h 
win;  it  is  something  of  an  exercise  as  an  ei 
itself) .  His  course— The  U.S.  in  World  Affa 
was  a  popular  one.  "The  thing  I  remember  m 
one  student  said,  "was  how  filled  the  lecture 
was  when  he  gave  his  Munich  and  Czechoslov 
lecture,  and  how  his  voice  cracked  with  emot 
Eventually,  it  was  decided  that  the  young  st 
the  Government  Department  should  be  given 
manent  tenure,  and  the  idea  was  advance 
President  Conant.  Conant,  a  distinguished  rr 
ber  of  the  Chemistry  Department  before  he 
came  the  head  of  the  University,  was  a 
uneasy  about  the  recommendation.  Bundy 
noted,  had  never  taken  any  graduate  or  un 
graduate  courses  in  Government. 

"That's  right,"  the  representative  of  the 
ernment  Department  said. 

"Are  you   sure  that's   right?"  the 
Conant  repeated. 

"I'm  sure,"  the  professor  said. 

"Well,"  Conant  sighed.  "All  I  can  say  is  th 
couldn't  have  happened  in  Chemistry." 


Becoming  a  Kennedy  m 


At  Harvard  Bundy's  popularity  increased 
*^was  a  more  forceful  man  than  most  of 
colleagues,    with    few   conventional  acader 
traits.  When  Conant  left  to  become  High  Co 
missioner  to  Germany  there  was  consider 
talk  that  Bundy  might  succeed  him.  Inste 
Nathan  Pusey  was  chosen  President,  and  Bu 
became  Dean,  inspiring  a  Yale  colleague  to  wr 
this  doggerel : 

A  proper  young  prig  McGeorge  Bundy 
Graduated  from  Yale  on  u  Monday 
But  he  shortly  was  sec/) 

As  Establishment  Dean 
Up  at  Harvard  the  following  Sunday 

The  faculty  of  Harvard  quickly  came  to  dislil 
Nathan  Pusey  (whose  first  major  act  was  I 
build  up  the  Divinity  School)  in  much  the  san1 
way  that  the  intellectual  community  would  lab 
come  to  dislike  Dean  Rusk,  and  it  soon  tran 
ferred  its  affections  to  Bundy.  Pusey  was  tl 
bland,  cautious,  conservative  force  on  campu 
while  Bundy  was  the  faculty's  and  student 
choice,  the  anti-bureaucracy,  anti-convention, 
man.  Bundy,  playing  on  the  field  where  he  ha 


i  enormously  sure  of  himself,  living  in  his 
environment,  seemed  to  dominate  Pusey, 
newly  arrived  from  the  Midwest,  stayed  in 
ackground  and  seemed  to  prefer  it  there; 
<;h  when  Bundy  finally  went  to  the  White 
e,  Pusey  took  more  than  a  year  to  name  a 
issor  and  was  heard  to  say  that  he  wanted 
ileasure  of  running  the  university  himself 
while. 

undy,"  says  a  critic,  "was  really  a  very  good 
i[.  He  made  decisions  quickly  and  cleanly. 

say  he  made  them  a  little  too  quickly  and 
is  ibruptly  but  that  in  itself  is  a  rare  thing 
lg  academics."  There  was  above  all  a  quality 
h  was  admired  about  Bundy,  the  ability  to 
nize,  to  follow  up,  to  penetrate  the  vast 
aucracy  first  at  Harvard  and  later  at  Wash- 
m.  Lillian  Hellman,  the  playwright  and  a 
.  friend  of  Bundy's  (they  do  not  talk  about 
nam),  remembers  being  with  Bundy  in 
bridge  one  night  when  he  suddenly  said  to 
"Why  don't  you  come  up  here  and  teach?" 
)h,"  she  said,  "the  English  Department 
ldn't  want  me." 

We'll  see  about  that,"  he  said.  Off  he  went  and 
it  an  hour  later  called  her:  "It's  all  set." 
3ut  I  don't  know  how  to  teach,"  she  said. 
But  you  know  something  about  writing,"  he 
.vered.  "Give  them  some  real  work.  Teach 
n  how  to  take  from  what's  really  around 
■n  and  how  to  use  it." 

[e  was  in  those  Harvard  days  a  good  and  cer- 
;d  Republican.  Besides  writing  foreign-policy 
sches  for  Tom  Dewey,  he  had  twice  supported 
ienhower.  But  in  the  late  Fifties  he  began  to 
ge  a  relationship  with  John  Kennedy,  a  rela- 
lship  in  which  Galbraith  and  Schlesinger 
ved  as  intermediaries. 

undy  and  Kennedy  got  on  extremely  well. 

idy  impressed  Kennedy  immediately  by  sug- 
ting  that  he  vote  against  the  confirmation  of 
vis  Strauss  as  Secretary  of  Commerce:  it  was 
t  the  kind  of  advice  that  would  delight  Ken- 
iy.  Where  a  generation  before  the  gap  be- 
sen  them  might  have  been  greater  than  the 
nlarities,  the  one  a  product  of  Boston  Yankees, 
;  other  of  their  most  bitter  enemies,  the  Boston 
sh,  now  a  generation  later  each  was  somewhat 
;er  of  the  prejudices  of  the  past.  One  was  a 
nkee  Brahmin,  but  a  Brahmin  bored  by  the 
ual  and  clubby  life  as  an  end  in  itself  who 
inted  to  play  a  major  role  in  American  pol- 
es. The  other  was  the  first  of  the  Irish  Brah- 
ns,  carefully  bred,  educated,  and  prepared  for 
3  role.  They  had  much  in  common,  but  Jack 
mnedy  had  two  advantages.  First,  though  he 
is  a  Brahmin,  he  was  the  product  of  outsiders, 
id  he  knew  how  the  other  half  lived,  the  differ- 
ce  between  theory  and  practice  in  society,  and 
:  was  tougher ;  to  get  where  he  was  from  where 
•  had  started,  he  had  traveled  a  longer  and 
irder  road  than  Bundy.  Second,  he  had  tri- 
nphed  in  electoral  politics  and  thus  had  created 

real  base  for  himself.  Bundy,  on  the  other 
and,  had  no  personal  base.  If  he  were  to  play  a 


role  in  American  affairs  he  was  dependent  upon 
someone  like  Kennedy. 

Bundy  became  a  Kennedy  man  and  indeed 
in  late  1960,  right  after  his  election,  Kennedy 
thought  seriously  of  making  Bundy  Secretary  of 
State,  an  appointment  urged  on  him  by  Walter 
Lippmann  and  others.  Kennedy  came  close  to 
making  the  appointment,  one  which  was  close  to 
Bundy's  heart,  but  Adlai  Stevenson  took  Bundy's 
support  of  Eisenhower  more  seriously  than  Ken- 
nedy (and  apparently  more  seriously  than  Eisen- 
hower, in  whose  Administration  Bundy  never 
served),  and  said  that  he  would  refuse  to  work 
under  Bundy.  Some  others  in  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  were  also  opposed.  "You  must 
remember,"  one  of  them  told  Kennedy,  "that  this 
man  did  fight  us  all  those  years."  Kennedy  finally 
retreated,  in  part  because  of  the  adverse  reaction 
within  the  Democratic  party  about  putting  too 
many  Republicans  in  high  places  (Dillon,  Mc- 
Namara)  and  in  part  because  of  his  belief  that 
his  youth  and  Bundy's  youth  would  be  too  much 
of  a  liability  for  his  Administration  to  bear 
(which  marks  one  difference  between  that  time 
and  this;  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  a  man  of 
forty-one  being  too  young,  it  is  now  a  question 
of  a  man  of  fifty-five  being  too  old ) .  Thus  Rusk 
became   Secretary  of 
State. 

When  Mc  George 
Bundy  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington in  January  1961, 
perhaps  the  brightest 
star  in  the  galaxy  of 
brilliant  young  men  who 
were  going  to  change  the 
course  of  this  country 
his  reputation  above  all 
else  was  for  his  intellec- 
tual brilliance.  Yet  in  iC 
curious  way  he  had  ac- 
tually accomplished  very 
little.  He  had  to  a  large 
degree  run  the  most  im- 
portant university  in 
America,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  Washington 
and  to  most  of  the  out- 
side world  his  intellec- 
tual accomplishment 
were  assumed  and  thus 
honored  and  weighted, 
though  at  Harvard  he 
was  not  honored  as  an 
intellectual,  but  rather 
as  a  very  able  ad- 


"...  Bundy's 
strongest  feeling 
is  the  sense  of  his 
own  link  to  the 
American  past 
. . .  part  of  a  line 
starting  with 
Teddy  Roosevelt 
. . .  Stimson  and 
Acheson..." 
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ministrator,  a  man,  moreover,  on  the  side  of  the 
individual  against  the  bureaucracy. 

"I  think  much  of  Washing-ton  viewed  him  as 
an  intellectual,  though  I  don't  think  Jack  Ken- 
nedy ever  did,"  one  member  of  both  Administra- 
tions says,  "but  the  problem  was  more  serious 
with  Lyndon  Johnson.  Johnson  used  to  call  him 
'my  intellectual'  and  'my  debater'  in  those  early 
Vietnam  days  and  he  used  to  believe  that  what 
Mac  said  really  had  the  blessing  of  the  intellec- 
tual community.  What  he  didn't  realize  was  that 
Harvard  turns  out  two  very  different  kinds  of 
people.  Intellectuals  who  go  their  own  way  and 
against  the  grain,  men  of  ideas,  and  second, 
brilliant  bureaucrats,  and  that  was  what  Mac 
was.  So  Johnson  read  him  wrong.  I  don't  think 
Kennedy  ever  did.  I  think  he  read  Mac  like  a 
book." 

Bundy  had  done  all  the  right  things  but  he  was 
untested  in  the  way  that  men  starting  from  very 
little  are  usually  tested  on  their  way  to  power. 
For  him  the  pieces  had  always  fallen  easily  into 
place.  One  friend  says,  "He's  terribly  smart,  may- 
be the  speediest  mind  I've  ever  seen,  but  in  a  curi- 
ous way  it's  a  limited  intelligence.  There's  some- 
thing missing,  a  lack  of  depth,  a  lack  of  reflection. 
There  is  no  real  philosophy.  It's  a  mind  that  very 
seldom  has  a  theory,  but  it  has  a  given  answer 
for  a  given  problem.  He  can  be  sharp,  sometimes 
a  little  too  sharp  for  his  own  good.  There's  no 
one  quite  like  him  for  doing  a  putdown,*  though 
I'm  not  entirely  sure  that's  a  compliment."  An- 
other friend  believes  Bundy's  strongest  feeling 
is  the  sense  of  his  own  link  to  the  American  past. 
"It's  not  so  much  an  intellectual  tradition  as 
virtually  a  blood-intellectual  tradition,  a  belief 
that  he  is  part  of  a  line  starting  with  Teddy 
Roosevelt   and  continuing  with   Stimson  and 
Acheson  which  best  understands  the  goals,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  interests  of  the  United  States, 
part  of  that  very  select  group  of  Boston  and 
New  York  lawyers  who  combined  intelligence 
and  a  sense  of  the  past  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
country's  goals  and  were  disinterested  in  their 
own  minds,  which  is  of  course  untrue.  None  of 
us  is  ever  disinterested,  but  some  of  us  have  the 
illusion  that  we  are.  But  there  is  a  powerful 


*He  had  a  fine  sense  of  his  own  value,  indeed  per- 
haps too  fine,  and  it  sometimes  seemed  to  outsiders 
that  he  was  patronizing  them,  even  when  he  did 
not  moan  to  patronize.  A  friend  would  describe  him 
as  having  a  "pugnacious  morality."  A  good  exam- 
ple of  it  would  come  in  19(57  when  as  the  new 
head  of  Ford  he  held  a  press  conference  to  announce 
the  formation  of  the  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory. 
He  mentioned  during  the  conference  that  he  hoped 
to  work  out  a  formula  whereby  the  major  networks 
would  help  subsidize  a  competitor  for  prime  Sunday 
evening  time.  To  Mike  Wallace,  who  asked  Bundy  if 
he  seriously  thought  this  could  happen,  Bundy 
snapped,  "It  sounds  like  that  question  came 
from  the  business  department."  It  was  vintage 
Bundy,  a  man  who  had  never  shown  any  interest  in 
communications  other  than  keeping  reporters  at 
arm's  length,  flashing  moral  superiority  at  another 
man  who  had  devoted  an  entire  lifetime  to  serious 
work  within  the  field. 


sense  in  this  tradition  that  these  people  K 
what  is  right  for  the  country." 

Bundy,  adds  another  observer,  coming  tj 
this  particular  background  has  a  very  sp 
view  of  himself:  "His  own  talent  and  the  I  . 
tion's  talent,  his  own  future  and  the  nati 
future,  are  all  wrapped  up  together,  and 
result  is  a  curious  amalgam  of  public  inte 
and  self-interest,  his  destiny  and  the  nati 
destiny,  a  strong  sense  of  propriety  and  a  dm 
thrust  for  power  all  wrapped  up  together." 

He  is  indeed  not  a  democratic  man  or  a  ma. 
the  democracy;  he  loves  democracy  and  ex 
it,  but  he  does  not  run  in  the  public  process, 
does  not  make  himself  responsive  to  it, 
serious  reporters  investigating  serious  iss 
with  him  have  often  found  themselves  trea 
condescendingly.  He  puts  himself  above  questi 
ing  on  such  things  as  Vietnam  and  the  CuV 
missile  crisis,  and  indeed  at  the  beginning  of  \ 
New  York  school  strike  when  it  was  suddel 
discovered  that  Mayor  Lindsay's  chief  advi 
was  Bundy,  local  newspaper  editors  were 
first  highly  frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  re& 
and  talk  to  Bundy.  "He  was  more  than  a  lit 
condescending  to  us,"  one  editor  says,  "and-; 
was  a  little  annoying  that  he  could  play  such 
large  role  and  put  himself  above  us,"  an  attitu, 
which  changed  once  the  Ford  Foundation  beg 
to  get  in  trouble  over  the  issue;  when  that  h&| 
pened  Bundy  became  more  available. 


Jillitist,  not  ideologi 


- 


"Dundy,  one  colleague  says,  is  a  very  specfi 
type,  an  elitist,  "part  of  a  certain  breed  . 
men  whose  continuity  is  to  themselves,  a  link  \ 
each  other  and  not  to  the  country.  In  their  ow 
minds  they  have  become  responsible  for  the  cou, 
try,  but  not  responsive  to  it  and  there  is  a  vet 
great  difference  here.  Thus  foreign  policy  is  not} 
cord  running  to  the  country  and  reflecting  tl 
changes  in  the  country.  What  they  have  not  url 
derstood  is  the  steady  democratization  of  th 
country  in  recent  years,  and  the  fact  that  th 
country  will  no  longer  accept  the  elite's  judgmei?! 
for  it." 

Mac,  someone  once  asked  him  at  the  height  o 
his  powers  when  he  seemed  to  dominate  Rusk,  i 
you  were  Secretary  of  State,  would  you  want 
Bundy  in  the  White  House  ?  "No  problem,"  hf 
said,  quickly.  "There  is  only  one  Bundy." 

In  the  Kennedy  White  House  Bundy  was  tht 
invaluable  man.  "You  would  sit  there  at  i 
meeting,"  a  former  colleague  says,  "discussing 
some  complicated  issue  and  the  President  would 
turn  and  say,  'Mac,  would  you  sum  up?'  and 
damned  if  you  wouldn't  get  the  quickest,  most 
incisive  and  complete  sum-up.  An  extraordinary 
business.  Mac's  also  a  great  list  man.  You  need  a 
list  of  people  for  something,  for  some  job  oij 
some  committee,  you  turn  to  Mac  and  he  knows 
the  names  of  everyone  who  should  be  on  it  and 
everyone  who  should  not.  And  he's  a  great  memo 


r.  In  government  being  a  great  memo  writer 
terrific  form  of  power.  Because  suddenly 
one  is  working  off  your  memo.  'Did  you  see 
;  memo?'  That  kind  of  thing.  And  so  you 
;uide  the  action.  That  means  he's  in  there 

He  was  not  so  big  at  policy  making  in  a 
t  sense  as  most  people  think,  but  in  the  in- 
to sense.  In  guiding  what  the  President  saw, 
xs  very  influential.  He  killed  the  Multilateral 
3  with  a  memo.  That  was  a  major  policy 
ion  and  he  did  it  in  a  typically  Bundy  man- 
He  was  against  the  MLF,  I'm  sure  it  jarred 
leanness  of  his  mind — it  was  a  monstrosity 

all — and  he  waited  and  bided  his  time  and 
when  it  was  time  to  sum  up,  he  summed  up 
iro-MLF  arguments  on  one  side,  the  anti-  on 
>ther,  and  it  was  so  heavy  against  the  MLF 
it  was  dead." 

s  was — and  it  is  still  perhaps  his  greatest 
ie — particularly  good  at  getting  excellent 
g  men  to  work  for  him,  and  to  give  them 
■  head.  Indeed  Thomson  remembers  that 
rc  he  met  Bundy  in  Vietnam  in  1966  Bundy 
optimistic,  and  Thomson  was  pessimistic, 
dy  did  his  thing  before  the  National  Security 
ncil  staff  but  was  careful  to  point  out  that  "if 
would  like  a  different  judgment  from  some- 
who  saw  more  and  went  further  afield  and 
e  up  with  radically  different  conclusions  they 
aid  talk  to  Jim  Thomson." 
is  a  very  special  quality  in  government.  "The 
is  the  better  a  person  is,  the  more  room  Mac 
2s  him,"  a  friend  says.  "He  was  the  best  man 
er  worked  for.  He  had  a  rare  quality  in  Wash- 
ton  to  evoke  whatever  excellence  existed  in 
irson.  Every  encounter  was  like  a  mini-Ph.D. 
m.  In  a  world  of  bureaucrats  and  great  tedium 
sre  you  often  felt  your  superiors  were  there 
lide  things,  and  beat  down  originality,  this 
quite  bracing.  Even  when  you  failed  in  your 
e  and  he  ruled  against  you,  you  had  a  clear 
se  that  you  could  come  back  and  make  your 
nt  another  day,  and  he  would  hear  you  an- 
er  day.  If  you  disagreed  with  him  and  dis- 
eed  well,  your  stock  went  up,  not  down." 
ie  was  Jack  Kennedy's  kind  of  man,  not  an 
ologue,  not  a  bore.  It  was,  Galbraith  says, 
re  than  just  Bundy's  quickness  and  brilliance 
ich  impressed  Kennedy  (though  Kennedy  did 
other  friends  that  Bundy  and  Lord  Harlech 
re  the  two  brightest  men  he  knew)  ;  it  was 
ndy's  style.  "Kennedy  liked  Mac's  self-assur- 
ce  and  quick  stylish  way  of  doing  things.  I 
■Member  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy 
[ministration  when  Kennedy  was  about  to  hold 
2  of  those  live  press  conferences.  The  only  prob- 
n  was  that  he  had  no  news  to  announce.  Well 
lu  can't  have  that,  so  we're  all  scratching  around 
/ing  to  think  of  something  to  announce — the 
nference  was  coming  up  that  day.  Kennedy  had 
ivately  just  reversed  one  of  Eisenhower's  last 
cisions,   bringing  home   the   dependents  of 
nerican  troops  in  Europe — it  was  having  a 
isastrous  effect  overseas.  But  the  Kennedy  deci- 
on  had  not  yet  been  cleared  and  normally  that 


takes  years  through  the  bureaucracy.  While  we 
were  talking  Mac  got  on  the  phone  and  called 
Dillon  at  Treasury,  and  then  the  Pentagon  and 
State  and  said,  'The  President  would  like  to  an- 
nounce today  that. .  .do  you  see  any  objections?' 
In  five  minutes  he  was  back.  It  was  all  cleared. 
Presidents  like  this  sort  of  thing." 

Fuel  for  the  myth 

ITlhe  Kennedy  Administration  in  foreign  af- 
fairs  was  a  deliberately  structured  group. 
McNamara  was  the  superbureaucrat  designed  to 
wrestle  with  the  Pentagon  to  harness  the  mili- 
tary as  much  as  it  could  be  harnessed  after  more 
than  a  decade  in  which  its  power  and  influence 
had  grown  spectacularly  and  virtually  unchal- 
lenged. At  State  Kennedy  placed  Rusk  since  he 
intended  to  be  his  own  Secretary  of  State;  Rusk 
was  not  chosen  because  he  was  the  best  available 
man,  but  because  he  was  respectable,  older,  and 
had  good  ties  to  the  Establishment.  He  would 
reassure  the  good  Establishment  people  with  his 
age,  his  instincts,  yet 
unlike  most  men  who 
would  reassure  the  Es- 
tablishment he  was 
nominally  —  and  rather 
thinly — a  Democrat  and 
thus  acceptable  to  the 
party.  Then  Bundy  came 
in  at  the  White  House, 
the  man  who  would  cut 
through  the  bureau- 
cracy, the  man  to  keep 
State  honest,  with  his 
Little  State  Department. 
"We  were   never  con- 
temptuous of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,"  one  of 
the   Bundy  people  re- 
calls, "but  there  was  a 
certain  archness  that 
crept  in,  and  we  used  to 
talk  about  discussing 
something  with  the  'good 
people'  over  at  State."  It 
was  an  impressive  array 
of  high  officials  but  it 
depended  to  a  large  de- 
gree on  the  President 
himself  to  set  the  guide- 
lines for  foreign  policy; 
it  was  generally  ap- 
plauded because  this  was 
Kennedy's  strong  suit. 
He  was  modern,  intelli- 
gent, informed,  had  a 


. .  in  his  lifetime 
he  has  done 
no  serious  schol- 
arly work  at  all 
. . .  and  his  intel- 
lectual creden- 
tials are  in  a  way 
curiously  thin." 
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sense  of  the  contemporary  world,  had  doubts 
about  the  omnipotence  of  power,  was  not  an  auto- 
matic anti-Communist.  But  it  was  also  an  ar- 
rangement in  which  a  young  President  had  delib- 
erately chosen  someone  a  little  weak  and  some- 
what more  conservative  than  himself  as  his  chief 
officer  in  foreign  affairs,  a  man  chosen  as  much 
to  appease  potential  critics  as  to  carry  out  the 
President's  ideas.  All  of  this  is  terribly  important 
in  understanding  the  breakdown  of  civilian  au- 
thority in  1965  over  Vietnam. 

In  1961  Kennedy  made  a  booster-shot  commit- 
ment to  prevent  Vietnam  from  going  Communist. 
At  that  point  it  was  probably  as  much  because  of 
factors  outside  Vietnam  (the  Berlin  Wall,  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  Khrushchev's  bullying  at  Vienna ) 
as  because  of  forces  inside.  In  sending  advisers 
to  Asia,  Kennedy  nonetheless  escalated  the 
American  commitment,  and  planted  the  flag 
deeper — more  casualties,  more  silly  speeches, 
more  efforts  by  the  government  propaganda  ma- 
chinery to  justify  involvement  there,  more  fuel 
into  the  myth  that  since  we  were  there  and  had 
been  there  in  the  past,  we  had  to  stay  there.  In 
1965  Bundy  would  make  much  of  the  past  Ameri- 
can position  in  Vietnam,  the  honoring  of  com- 
mitments, and  0.  Edmund  Clubb  would  answer, 
"Lord  Salisbury  has  said  that  one  of  the  com- 
monest forms  of  error  in  politics  is  sticking  to 
the  carcass  of  dead  policies." 

The  booster  shot  failed;  our  proxies  had  great 
military  superiority  because  of  American  aid, 
but  the  enemy  had  total  political  superiority.  By 
the  fall  of  1963  the  enemy  had  virtually  defeated 
our  proxies,  though  this  was  not  reflected  yet  in 
the  military  reporting.  In  1964  it  was  not  a  great 
political  issue  in  Washington,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration was  doing  all  it  could  to  keep  it  that  way. 
The  orders  were  to  cool  it,  at  whatever  cost. 
Lyndon  Johnson  spent  the  first  part  of  1964 
learning  how  to  be  President  and  the  second  half 
running  for  reelection. 

On  Vietnam,  however,  there  was  by  spring  a 
growing  sense  of  crisis  and  urgency  that  Wash- 
ington likes  best  to  function  in.  There  was  much 
talk  of  keeping  the  options  open  (keeping  the 
options  open  is  a  favorite  Washington  theme,  and 
rarely  works  ;  the  Washington  instinct  is  to  delay 
as  long  as  possible,  which  means  that  auto- 
matically options  are  closing;  time  closes  them). 
But  even  in  those  early  months  of  1964,  even 
though  the  President  was  not  concentrating  on 
Vietnam,  this  did  not  mean  that  powerful  forces 
were  not  building  up.  There  was  indeed  at  both 
Defense  and  State  a  steady  congealing  of  posi- 
tion, and  the  thrust  was  for  escalation. 

The  military's  political  power  of  course  in- 
creases enormously  once  it  gets  its  foot  in  the 
door.  It  may  be  a  relatively  small  foot,  but  once  in- 
side it  becomes  a  far  more  potent  political  force. 
It  has  expertise,  it  controls  the  intelligence  com- 
ing back,  it  can  claim  that  it  is  being  throttled 
by  civilians,  and  it  has  a  natural-born  thrust  to 
do  more,  spend  more,  send  more  troops.  It  is  like 
something  long  bottled  up  which  finally  escapes. 
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Its  influence  increases  with  the  Congress  and  I 
its  journalistic  allies.  It  can  tell  what  it  woul 
if  it  were  really  let  loose.  It  controls  contingc 
planning,  and  therefore  there  becomes  an  in 
table  solidifying  of  the  institution  toward  i 
next  step,  which  is  upward.  It  always  seem 
deal  in  hard  facts,  and  its  opponents  are  inev 
bly  on  the  defensive;  they  must  talk  in  va 
terms  and  vague  doubts  while  the  military  t) 
in  tangible  figures.  (Arthur  Goldberg  once  sa 
on  a  meeting  where  an  Air  Force  general  got 
discussed  the  plans  for  bombing  the  Haiphong 
depots  and  said  that  they  had  calculated  the  ci 
ian  casualties  it  would  cost.  Five.  Five  casi 
ties.  "I  didn't  know  anything  about  Haiphong 
I  did  know  something  about  industrial  sit<*l 
Goldberg  told  a  friend,  "and  workers  live  cf 
to  where  they  work,  and  when  bombers 
through  those  runs  it  isn't  going  to  be  an  e 
surgical  job." ) 

The  military  would  inevitably  push  for  grea 
escalation;  it  would  be  part  of  the  civilian  mytr 
ogy  that  with  each  escalation  it  would  be  ho 
ing  the  military  back,  giving  the  generals  V 
than  they  wanted,  whereas  in  reality  they  woi 
be  creating  a  situation  where  the  military  woi 
have  the  right  to  demand  more  at  each  sub 
quent  session  and  would  dominate  the  planni 
and  the  intelligence  used  in  Vietnam. 

At  State  there  was  a  similar  institutio 
movement;  the  upper  echelons,  particularly 
the  Asian  field,  tended  to  reflect  conventioi 
wisdom,  a  deep  sense  of  careerism,  which  mea 
above  all  not  risking  a  charge  of  being  soft 
Asian  Communism.  Indeed  within  the  Depar 
ment  some  of  the  men  who  fought  the  Vietna 
policy  suffered  in  their  careers,  while  others  w 
wanted  to  fight  simply  withdrew  and  avoided  t 
battle  as  much  as  possible  or  paid  lip  service 
it.  There  were  men  at  State  uneasy  about  tl 
policy,  but  they  generally  were  at  the  low 
levels;  as  one  progressed  in  rank  there  was 
growing  reflection  in  each  man  of  the  instil 
tion's  prejudices. 

Thus  even  while  Lyndon  Johnson  was  out  caifl 
paigning  and  trying  not  to  think  about  Vietna 
a  certain  hawkish  momentum  was  building  u 

Four  could  have  stopped  i 


l\  t  this  point  there  were  four  civilian  leader 
who  could  have  stopped  this  steady  drift. 
Lyndon  />'.  Johnson.  "In  early  1965  he  was 
terribly  difficult  man,"  one  member  of  the  Whiff] 
House  staff  says.  "He  was  like  a  man  on  a  tobog 
gan  course,  like  it  was  out  of  control  and  h 
finally  realized  what  the  outcome  would  be  and  h 
didn't  like  it.  He  was  tense,  frustrated,  and  al' 
most  impossible  to  work  with.  It  was  as  thougl 
he  realized  the  inevitability  of  the  decisions  he 

was  making  To  understand  why  he  was  s< 

restless  you  have  to  understand  him  as  a  politi 
cian.  He  is  a  hell  of  a  shrewd  politician,  very  gooc 
at  the  infighting,  at  assessing  his  enemy  at  clos<' 
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and  very  cautious.  He  is  not  a  particularly 
politician  in  the  sense  of  setting  goals  and 
■lizing  to  the  country  the  need  to  achieve 
not  in  that  sense  a  leader.  His  real  genius 
lis  shrewd  and  cautious  assessment  of  re- 
es  at  a  given  time,  for  a  given  goal;  if  he 
B  the  resources  are  there,  and  he'll  take  his 
and  judge  very  closely,  he'll  move;  if  he 
't  think  they're  there,  he'll  move  back.  For 
ice  a  lot  is  made  of  the  fact  that  in  1954  he 
I  block  the  Joint  Chiefs  against  the  air 
s  around  Dienbienphu,  and  thus  he  under- 
the  futility  of  that  particular  war.  Well, 
s  against  it  all  right,  but  simply  because  he 
d  very  shrewdly  that  right  after  the  Korean 
he  country  could  not  support  or  absorb  the 
the  will  was  not  there,  indeed  the  very 
ology  of  the  country  which  had  elected 
hower  showed  the  country  was  against  in- 
ntion. 

1965  he  knew  the  resources  were  not  there 
what  the  military  wanted  and  what  he 
d.  The  military  wanted  one  million  men  for 
ears.  You  have  to  take  this  into  considera- 
n  judging  the  military's  failures  there.  They 
got  what  they  asked  for,  though  they  did 
he  job  could  be  done  with  less.  Johnson  was 
starting  on  the  great  society  and  with  his 
ul  and  cautious  assessment  of  the  resources 
le  country  he  had  decided  that  it  was  all 
it  could  be  done,  the  country  was  ready  to 
)mething  about  these  long-ignored  problems, 
ison  wanted  to  be  the  man  who  would  cure 
and  go  down  in  history  as  a  Roosevelt 
e.  He  would  cure  these  ills,  run  for  a  second 
win  an  equally  impressive  victory,  and 
eleven  years.  A  great  historic  figure,  and 
history  books  would  tell  it  that  way.  That's 
at  the  beginning  of  1965,  again  and  again 
speeches  he  was  using  the  phrase  about  the 
try  coming  through  sixty  months  of  pros- 
ty.  It  was  not  just  an  expression  of  party 
aganda,  though  there  was  some  of  that  in  it. 
main  thing  was  that  he  was  subtly  remind- 
the  country  that  it  had  been  having  it  good, 
t  it  was  secure  and  affluent,  that  it  had  the 
)urces  to  do  these  things." 
!ut  at  the  same  time  threatening  those  re- 
rces,  and  Johnson  knew  this  better  than  any 
i,  was  the  growing  dilemma  in  Vietnam;  the 
ssure  there  to  do  something  was  intensifying, 
ght  after  Kennedy's  assassination  Lodge  had 
le  back  and  told  him  he  was  in  deep  trouble 
re  and  he  had  to  bolster  the  Saigon  govern- 
nt  or  the  Vietcong  might  take  over  in  thirty 
's.  Remember  Johnson  was  new,  he  was  Presi- 
lt  by  accident.  These  were  not  Johnson  men 
:ing  around  him.  They  were  Kennedy  men,  and 
was  looking  around  the  room,  thinking, 
ley're  going  to  judge  me  on  this,  they're  going 
decide  whether  I'm  strong  or  weak,  and  if  I 
n't  show  I'm  tough  either  Bundy  or  McNamara 
II  be  out  of  here  in  ten  minutes  telling  Joe 
sop  that  Johnson  is  weak.'  So  he  felt  he  had  to 
ike  a  stand  on  being  tough.  He  stalled  for  a 
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time,  he  sent  word  to  Saigon,  telling  them  what 
he  really  didn't  believe,  that  we  would  give  them 
anything  they  needed,  but  this  was  to  become 
later,  without  anyone  knowing  it,  an  obligatory 
commitment.  Now  you  must  remember  that  the 
others  sitting  in  that  room,  they  are  looking  for 
direction  too,  trying  to  sense  which  way  the 
President  is  going  to  go  because  they  must  serve 
him,  so  they  may  be  reading  things  off  him  he 
doesn't  really  want  read.  Maybe  everyone  is  bluff- 
ing everyone  else.  So  a  trend  is  being  set  by  all 
of  them  without  their  even  knowing  it.  Through- 
out 1964  and  early  1965  it  gets  worse,  this  grow- 
ing pressure  from  two  sources  which  are  quite 
obviously  in  deadly  conflict,  one  something  he 
wants  desperately  to  do, 
and  the  other  something 
he  is  desperately  afraid 
of  not  doing.  So  he  be- 
comes restless  and  angry 
and  irritable.  Johnson  is 
funny,  you  know.  The 
more  he  is  warned  about 
what  is  happening  the 
angrier  he  gets,  but  he 
doesn't  like  the  truth 
about  himself,  so  he 
starts  lashing  out,  par- 
ticularly at  people  close 
to  him,  at  Lady  Bird, 
and  Moyers  and  Valenti, 
when  he's  really  lashing 
out  at  himself.  In  those 
early  months  of  1965  he 
wasat  war  with  himself." 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 
McNamara  is  a  curious 
and  tragic  figure  in  this 
epoch.  His  reputation  is 
now  somewhat  dovish; 
the  final  view  of  McNa- 
mara as  a  Defense  Sec- 
retary was  of  a  man 
doubting  the  war,  an  un- 
certain member  of  the 
Johnson  team  who  had 
to  be  dumped  for  a  more 
reliable  teammate. 

The  reality  is  that  no 
one  fought  harder,  more 
relentlessly,  more  artic- 
ulately, and  more  effec- 
tively for  the  escalation 
and  the  military  com- 
mitment. He  was  pushed 
hard  by  the  military, 
and  it  is  true  that  he  oc- 
casionally gave  the  mili- 
tary less  than  what  it 
wanted.  Nonetheless  he 
was  a  relentless  force 
for  escalation,  and  his 
earlier  concessions  to 
the  military  would  per- 
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mit  them,  once  the  foot  was  in  the  door,  to  demand 
and  receive  more  and  more.  Yet  even  at  the  time 
he  was  pushing  for  escalation  he  was  perfectly 
capable  of  visiting  more  dovish  liberal  friends  in 
Washington  and  agonizing  with  them.  "It  was 
absolutely  fascinating,"  says  a  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  McNamara.  "There  were  in  fact  two 
McNamaras  in  1965.  There  was  a  Kennedy  Mc- 
Namara and  a  Johnson  McNamara,  and  it  was 
very  important  who  you  were  which  one  you  got. 
If  you  were  a  Kennedy-style  person  you  got  the 
Kennedy  McNamara,  filled  with  all  the  doubts 
about  our  course  and  where  we  were  going.  But 
the  Johnson  McNamara  was  another  McNa- 
mara. He  did  not  doubt  that  this  was  the  right 
thing  to  do,  and  that  it  could  be  done  by  American 
power;  he  always  had  the  facts  and  figures  to 
prove  it." 

"McNamara  loved  being  a  defense  minister," 
one  member  of  the  Administration  said.  "It  was 
only  when  he  woke  up  one  day  and  realized  he 
had  become  a  war  minis- 
ter that  he  began  to  have 
convolutions  of  doubt, 
agony,  and  self-pity."  In 
the  councils  he  was  the 
leading  supporter  of  the 
policy;  he  wanted  in 
fact  to  call  out  the  re- 
serves early  in  the  esca- 
lation and  was  dissuaded 
only  at  the  last  minute. 
He  would  sometimes 
take  other  members  of 
the  Administration, 
doubters,  aside  before 
meetings,  knowing  they 
planned  to  dissent  and 
try  to  dissuade  them, 
telling  them  to  talk  to 
the  President  in  pri- 
vate; it  upset  him  to  be 
challenged  in  public,  all 
this  ground  had  been 
gone  over  before.  Adlai 
Stevenson,  in  his  famous 
interview  just  before  his 
death  with  Eric  Seva- 
reid,  said  that  McNa- 
mara was  the  one  who 
opposed  the  U  Thant  in- 
itiative with  Hanoi  in 
1964.  McNamara  vehe- 
mently denied  the 
charge,  but  there  is  in 
the  Sevareid  story  an 
eerie  ring  of  truth,  it 
just  sou nds  like  the  way 
they  talked  at  that  time. 
("But  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  McNa- 
mara," Stevenson  went 
on,"flatly  opposed  the  at- 
tempt. He  said  the  South 
Vietnamese  govern- 
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ment  would  have  to  be  informed  and  this  wi 
have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  them;  that  go\ 

ment  was  shaky  enough  as  it  was  ") 

One  assistant  said,  "What  made  McNamai 
effective  in  most  other  areas,  indeed  what  n  d01 
him  such  a  fine  Defense  Secretary,  was  v 
made  him  so  dangerous  here.  Because  he  w  ' 
not  be  deflected,  he  was  so  relentless,  so  sir. 
minded.  Others  with  doubts  or  dissents  sirr| 
were  pushed  aside.  He  believed  if  he  set  his  re 
to  it  there  was  nothing  American  power  coul 
do.  Our  capacity  was  limitless.  All  of  these  j 
around  Johnson  were  representatives  of 
successful  areas  of  American  life.  That's 
they  got  those  jobs.  They  had  never  workec 
any  of  the  areas  of  American  failure.  They  vl 
about  as  completely  misinformed  as  people 
be  about  the  ability  of  American  technology 
satisfy  human  desires.  They  felt  that  no  mat, 
what  it  was  that  was  needed,  America's  capac 
to  produce  could  do  it  and  fill  the  job.  Was  th. 
a  revolution?  Then  we  would  meet  the  revolut 
with  more  economic  goods.  Our  kind  of  rice,  i 
big  juicy  pigs.  Fertilizer.  Good  American  fer 
lizer." 

McNamara  would  change  his  mind  on  Vietn, 
eventually,  would  testify  to  the  Congress  in  lit 
1967  that  the  bombing  was  not  proving  effecti 
and  in  1969  his  friends  would  note  an  extraort 
nary  sense  of  anguish  about  Vietnam,  and  tl 
he  could  not  bear  to  talk  even  privately  about  1 
role  in  these  decisions.  "The  enormity  of  it  i\  '■ 
has  really  hit  him,"  one  friend  would  say. 

Dean  Rusk.  "Dean  was  always  refighting  t 
Korean  War.  He  was  deeply  involved  in  that  art 
from  his  days  in  the  China-Burma-India  theatt 
In  a  way  he's  the  least  complicated  man  of  t 
group  because  for  him  I  think  it  was  a  matt 
of  deep  conviction.  I  think  he  was  probably  til 
only  one  who  really  had  matters  of  deep  convi; 
tion  about  it — I  think  the  others  had  a  lack 
conviction  against  it — and  belief  that  America 
power  would  win  out,  so  why  not  go  ahead.  Th( 
did  not  think  it  was  anything  America  shouldn 
be  doing,  but  Dean  was  a  real  believer.  I  thin 
if  the  military  had  wanted  to  invent  a  compatibl 
Secretary  of  State  for  that  period  they  woul 
have  invented  Dean  Rusk,"  one  member  of  th 
State  Department  says.  Another  colleague  adda 
"In  some  ways  I  envy  Dean.  McNamara  now  ha 
sieges  and  agonies  of  doubt.  Bundy  has  beei 
scarred;  it  will  be  a  little  harder  for  him  eve 
to  be  Secretary  of  State.  But  Dean  has  no  regrets  I 
he  can  still  come  before  the  Council  on  Foreigi 
Relations  and  give  a  forceful  and  eloquent  speed'- 
on  the  new  dangers  of  isolationism  in  America— N 
a  very  valid  subject — and  then  launch  into  th* 
most  pedestrian  defense  of  Vietnam  you  evej 
heard  without  ever  admitting  what  every  school- 
boy in  America  knows — that  the  war  is  respofl 
sible  for  most  of  the  isolationism." 

McGeorge  Bundy.  He  was  very  anxious  at  thi 
beginning  to  construct  a  strong  relationship  with 
Johnson.  He  had  hoped  to  be  Secretary  of  State, 
and  now  associates  in  both  Administrations  be- 


H  le  saw  an  even  better  chance  under  Johnson, 
m  nbition  which  Bundy  hotly  denies.  His  col- 
t  es,  however,  believe  Bundy  felt  there  might 
k  >re  room  to  maneuver  under  Johnson,  well- 
r  d  on  domestic  issues  and  somewhat  uneasy 
reign  affairs,  and  that  he  might  be  more 
I  :d  in  the  new  Administration.  Bundy  made 
i|  ck  and  easy  transition,  so  much  so  that  he 
in  iconized  some  of  the  Kennedy  people.  "I  re- 
|  ber  a  little  after  the  assassination  he  gath- 
h  Isome  of  us  together  and  told  us,  'You  people 
Jl  nobs.  You  don't  understand  Texas  and  you 
fj    understand  this  man  and  this  man  can  be- 
»    one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  good.  This 

1  has  a  gut  power  which  gets  things  done.'  I 
v  c  Mac  believed  he  could  manipulate  Johnson 
»  e  side  of  the  angels,"  an  associate  says. 

r  one  of  his  public  statements,  Bundy  himself 
.:  '.ompelled  to  say,  "Loyalty  to  President  Ken- 

2  and  loyalty  to  President  Johnson  are  not 
n  :ly  naturally  compatible,  but  logically  neces- 
^  ,  a  part  of  a  larger  loyalty  to  their  common 
i  e."  Though  his  strongest  loyalty  was  to  the 
<  ievelt-Root-Stimson-Acheson  past,  his  col- 

ues  felt  there  was  another  part  of  Bundy 
•h  was  just  below  the  surface,  "what  I  would 
the  ultra-realism  syndrome,"  one  of  them 
.  It  was  something  very  strong  in  the  Har- 
I  Government  Department  and  many  of  the 
r  Eastern  universities  in  the  Fifties.  Mac 
influenced  by  it  and  he  influenced  others  with 
'here  was  this  feeling,  we're  tough,  we  know 
t  the  world  really  is,  and  we  accept  force  as 
isic  part  of  diplomacy.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
rather  traditional  diplomatic  view  which  is 
;  force  is  the  last  hope  to  be  used  most 
rdedly  when  all  other  possibilities  fail.  Mac 
badly  infected  by  this.  Stalin  was  tough  in 
and  so  we'll  meet  toughness  with  toughness, 
ce  meets  force.  Suddenly  you  have  gradual 
irrents — guerrilla  warfare,  counter-guerrilla 
'fare.  Force  becomes  an  everyday  resort, 
"o  which  Galbraith  adds,  "Mac  always  used 
;ell  me:  'Ken,  you  always  advise  against  the 
of  force — do  you  realize  that?'  Of  course  he 
3  right.  I  do.  There  are  very  few  occasions 
len  force  can  be  used  successfully."  Another 
mber  of  the  Administration  points  out  that 
ac  was  fascinated  by  operational  problems, 
v  to  do  it,  how  to  plan  it . . .  instead  of  the  re- 
stive questions  like  'Where  is  that  leading  us?' 
!e  terrible  and  quite  extraordinary  thing  is 
it  when  the  academics  came  down  to  Washing- 
1,  some  of  us  who  had  been  fighting  the  good 
ht  were  very  pleased — we  figured  here  come 
ne  reinforcements.  But — and  Rostow  was  very 
ich  worse  than  Bundy — instead  of  showing 
lection  and  doubt  and  instead  of  having  some 
ilosophic  view — I  say  philosophic  and  not 
aological,  I  don't  want  ideologues — they  all  he- 
me taken  up  with  operational  problems  and 
w  to  solve  them.  Counterinsurgency.  How  to 
ow  strategic  hamlets.  Writing  constitutions  for 
e  Asians.  They  became  operators,  not  think- 
s.  Mac  was  above  all  else  the  pragmatic  opera- 


tional man.  He  hated  to  do  anything  conceptually, 
a  pragmatist  first  and  foremost,  which  sounds 
very  good.  You  know,  a  single  pragmatic  answer 
to  a  single  problem.  So  Mac  is  very  good  at  it, 
much  better  than  most,  an  intelligent  problem- 
solver.  He's  for  getting  us  into  the  Dominican 
mess  because  he  doesn't  have  a  particular  philos- 
ophy, but  then  he's  quite  good  and  understand- 
ing in  trying  to  get  us  out  because  that  becomes 
the  next  problem  (that  is  until  he  was  shot  down 
by  Tom  Mann  in  Washington).  Of  course  we 
were  a  little  lucky  in  the  Dominican  thing  but 
Vietnam  points  out  again  that  there  are  some 
things  to  be  said  for  conceptual  thinking. 

"I  don't  mean  you  want  a  pure  ideologue.  Take 
Vietnam.  Pragmatic  thinking  is  short-range 
thinking.  Always  panicky.  Is  the  government  fall- 
ing— then  prop  it  up.  How  do  you  prop  it  up?  You 
bomb.  Conceptual  thinking  is  long-range.  Where 
is  this  taking  us?  Someone  like  Ball  or  Moyers 
would  ask,  where  are  you  taking  us,  and  they 
would  answer,  we're  pursuing  something  we  have 
to  do.  You  overrate  the  risks.  Unless  we  move  and 
move  quickly  it'll  all  go  down.  There  is  an  entire 
foreign  policy  of  the  pragmatist.  The  thing  in 
the  Dominican.  Always  this  intensity  of  purpose, 
if  we  don't  act  with  force  now  the  Communists 
will  take  it  over  and  it  will  be  too  late.  The  same 
with  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  If  we  don't  do  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  now  the  invasion  force  will  fall  apart  and 
Castro  will  stay  on  forever.  If  we  don't  move  in 
Vietnam  now  the  government  will  fall  apart. 
They  don't  look  at  historical  forces,  the  fact  that 
if  there  is  this  desperation,  if  the  other  side  is 
so  strong  we  may  be  moving  against  a  historical 
force,  that  if  we  were  moving  with  history  it 
wouldn't  be  so  desperate.  There  is  an  inability 
to  see  where  we  are  going,  and  also  an  inability 
to  concede  that  the  Communists  might  win  and 
the  world  still  won't  come  to  an  end." 

"What  it  comes  down  to,"  says  one  critic  of 
the  Administration,  "was  how  good  a  politician 
you  were.  Those  people  like  Bundy  were  just  bad 
politicians.  They  did  the  short-range  thing,  took 
a  lot  of  short-range  credit,  you  know,  took  tough 
positions,  standing  up,  and  that  got  a  lot  of  ap- 
plause, the  columnists  all  like  that,  it  makes  you 
look  good  in  Washington.  There  is  a  whole  psy- 
chosis in  Washington  about  standing  up.  And  the 
forces  that  are  critical  of  you  for  doing  it  barely 
exist.  But  what  you  also  have  is  the  inability  to 
see  the  long-run  consequences  of  a  bad  policy — 
and  the  long  run  is  not  very  long  anymore,  given 
the  velocity  of  life  in  this  world.  So  the  short  run 
gets  you  applause,  but  it  gets  you  into  situations 
which  very  quickly  come  back  to  haunt  you." 


"He  had  hoped 
to  be  Secretary 
of  State,  and 
now  ...he  saw  an 
even  better 
chance  under 
Johnson  " 


The  questions  not  asked 


Tn  the  early  summer  of  1964  Johnson  wanted 
Vietnam  on  the  back  burner.  There  was  al- 
ready some  Congressional  opposition  to  the  war, 
and  though  it  was  marginal  Johnson  did  not  want 
it  to  intensify.  Meanwhile  the  two  forces  con- 
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tinued  to  strengthen.  Despite  all  the  talk  of  keep- 
ing the  options  open,  they  were  closing  day  by 
day.  In  Vietnam  the  Vietcong  was  becoming 
stronger  and  the  Government  forces  weaker  and 
more  intimidated.  In  Washington,  meanwhile,  the 
forces  which  would  coalesce  around  a  greater 
military  escalation  were  crystallizing;  as  Sai- 
gon's position  became  weaker  it  was  more  likely 
each  day  that  they  would  have  to  negotiate  from 
weakness,  and  that  was  unthinkable.  In  June 
there  was  some  talk  in  the  White  House  about 
going  for  a  Congressional  resolution  which  would 
allow  the  President  to  do  what  he  wanted  in  Asia, 
but  they  discarded  the  idea  because  of  the  pos- 
sible backlash  in  Congress;  Morse  and  Gruening 
might  jump  on  it  and  create  what  the  White 
House  deemed  further  divisiveness.  Then  in 
August  the  second  Tonkin  incident  took  place  and 
the  atmosphere  changed.  Rather  than  seeming 
to  be  the  aggressor,  the  United  States  had  been 
attacked.  Johnson  sensed  immediately  that  the 
mood  on  Capitol  Hill  would  be  different,  anyone 
criticizing  him  would  be  on  the  defensive  rather 
than  the  offensive,  the  country  would  be  for  him. 
So  one  morning  in  August,  right  after  the  second 
Tonkin  incident,  Bundy  gathered  together  the 
people  who  worked  for  him.  The  President,  he 
said,  had  decided  to  go 
for  a  Congressional 
resolution  calling  for  a 
general  posture  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The 
idea  was  that  if  any- 
thing happened  during 
the  election  campaign 
he  would  have  the  reso- 
lution in  his  hip  pocket 
and  would  be  able  to  re- 
spond. 

Douglass  Cater,  a 
White  House  adviser, 
was  one  of  the  first  to 
speak  up.  "Isn't  it  a  lit- 
tle precipitous,"  he 
asked.  "Do  we  have  all 
the  information  . . .  ?" 

Bundy  looked  at  him 
and  said,  "The  President 
has  decided  and  that's 
what  we're  doing." 

Cater  persisted :  "Gee 
Mac,  I  haven't  really 
thought  it  through  " 


[UP  ESCALATOR  MP* 


.   Bundy,  with  a  very  small  smile:  "Don't."  ,< 

The  collapse  in  Saigon  continued,  lending] 
sense  of  desperation  to  planning  which  Wash 
ton  particularly  seeks  for  its  decision  makj- 
"In  early  December,"  a  staff  aide  said,  "Bi 
came  to  me  and  said,  'I  have  something  for 
to  look  at.'  He  was  rather  expansive.  It  wa 
very  impressive  and  very  well  put  together.  1 
of  little  details."  The  aide  told  Bundy  he  di I 
know  the  military  calculations,  "but  the  th 
that  bothers  me  is  that  no  matter  what  wq 
to  them,  they  live  there  and  we  don't  and  tl 
know  that  someday  we'll  have  to  go  away,  j 
thus  they  know  they  can  outlast  us." 
"That's  a  good  point,"  Bundy  said. 
It  was,  the  aide  said,  his  first  clear  inkling 
where  they  were  all  headed.  It  was  the  opir. 
of  those  who  worked  for  Bundy  that  he  wan 
to  keep  all  options  open,  to  be  an  arbiter  as  m  ii 
as  a  man  could.  "He  was  trying  to  steei  s 
middle  course,  enough  of  this,  not  too  muchijj 
that.  He  would  in  fact  continue  to  try  and  st  * 
that  course,  finally  being  an  advocate  of 
bombing,  an  advocate  of  the  bombing  halt,  £ 
then  because  there  was  nowhere  else  to  go,  giv 
the  confines  of  the  problem,  an  advocate  of  Hi 
resumption  of  the  bombing.  The  thing  you  mi 
remember  about  Mac  was  that  he  was  aweatfe 
vane  both  up  and  down.  He  reflected  the  mam 
vering  of  the  options  from  below  and  the  choic 
were  being  limited  every  day.  State  and  Defer 
were  pushing  for  what  they  called  solutions, 
the  same  time  Mac  represented  the  Presiden 
desires  and  also  the  Establishment's  views  a 
desires,  and  remember  that  in  those  days 
Establishment  was  for  escalation;  it  did 
doubt  American  power.  He  played  fair  in  th 
he  was  not  after  all  an  ideologue  like  Rosto 
but  he  did  not  challenge  the  Establishment's  a 
sumptions,  which  he  would  claim  was  not  his  jo 
Now  a  good  chief  of  staff  would  be  free  to  fig- 
if  he  thought  the  man  he  served  wanted  him 
fight,  and  so  despite  Johnson's  doubts  abof 
the  whole  thing  he  must  have  sensed  the  steac1 
congealing  of  the  President.  I  know  Mac,  and 
would  have  asked  tough  and  angry  questions  c 
the  Establishment  if  he  sensed  his  chief  wa 
headed  that  way.  It  was  finally  a  political  dec1 
sion  of  the  most  basic  kind  for  Johnson.  He  ha1 
two  enormous  forces  pushing  in  on  him.  He  wa1' 
far  more  cautious  and  uneas\  about  the  decisio;J 
about  going  into  Vietnam  than  he  is  presentljl 
credited  with.  He  finally  had  to  make  his  decision' 
which  way  he  was  going  and  of  course  beinj' 
Johnson  he  made  what  was  primarily  a  politica 
decision.  He  reacted  to  what  he  thought  the  coun 
try  was,  and  I  think  he  misread  America.  H( 
judged  the  country  which  had  defeated  Steven- 
son and  he  judged  that  the  Cold  War  generation, 
in  the  Senate,  in  journalism,  in  the  universities, 
the  Karl  Mundts  in  the  Senate,  the  C.  L.  Sulz- 
berger and  Joe  Alsops  in  journalism  and  the 
Grayson  Kirks  in  the  universities,  were  really 
in  control.  He  did  not  see  the  new  generation 
coming  up.  After  all  the  only  person  in  touch  on 
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aff  was  Moyers,  he  did  not  have  a  lot  of 
out  to  it,  and  he  did  not  see  that  it  would 
see  with  forces  which  had  existed  from 
nson  days.  Rather  he  saw  what  had  been 
issumed  that  their  power  was  very  real. 
■  all  there  had  been  no  testing  of  the  subtlc- 
f  political  change  in  1964;  that  election  had 
red  new  forces  coming  into  the  electorate, 
turned  out  the  Cold  War  generation's  con- 
was  a  very  shaky  one,  there  was  another 
*ation  in  the  wings  very  much  ready  to  take 
or  to  share  in  power;  indeed  its  entry  into 
ics  would  be  very  much  accelerated  by  his 
r  into  this  war.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
son  misjudged  the  politics  of  the  country,  he 
idged  the  potential  politics  of  the  country." 


We're  going  to  miss  Mac 


January  of  1905  the  force  was  out  of  con- 
trol. By  that  time  Bundy  was  the  only  one 
had  not  taken  a  clear  position;  he  was  still 
lg  to  adjudicate.  So  the  President  decided  to 
him  to  Vietnam.  "I  think  the  moment  he 
e  the  trip  he  was  through,"  a  colleague  said. 

long  knives  were  already  out  for  him,  and 
use  he  had  not  taken  a  position  he  was  there- 
the  special  target,  they  had  been  waiting 
nim.  He  had  a  power  base,  but  in  Washington 
lose  your  power  base  on  a  tight  issue  when 
leave — that's  what  happened  to  Bundy  when 
vent  to  the  Dominican  Republic — he  worked 
good  settlement,  but  they  cut  him  up  back 
le.  So  the  long  knives  are  out,  here's  the  one 
they  haven't  beaten,  but  now  he's  unable  to 
ect  his  flank  because  his  flank  is  his  ability 
et  to  the  President  each  day  and  undo  what 
been  done  to  him.  So  Bundy  is  in  a  very  tight 
when  he  goes;  if  you're  a  betting  man  and 
know  the  names  and  the  personalities,  you 
to  bet  against  him.  Is  he  or  is  he  not  going 
ide  with  everyone  else?  I  think  in  retrospect 
had  almost  no  choice,  given  his  makeup,  given 
Washington  mood,  and  the  Saigon  situation, 
ryone  in  Saigon  was  waiting  to  bear  down 
him.  Maybe  a  greater,  deeper,  wiser  man 
ht  have  done  differently,  but  that's  asking  a 
The  whole  thing  had  gotten  out  of  control, 
en  while  he  was  there  the  attack  on  Pleiku 
k  place,  and  he  went  up  there  and  saw  the  dead 

1  the  dying  and  he  was  horrified  by  it.  His 
iction  was  very  visceral.  I'm  not  sure  his  go- 
K  there  changed  anything,  but  it  committed 
n,  and  committed  him  with  an  urgency.  He 
ve  his  approval  to  a  retaliatory  strike,  in  fact 
hink  his  presence  there  speeded  up  the  retalia- 
n  a  little  and  on  the  way  back  he  wrote  a  report 
ying  we  should  move  ahead  on  retaliatory 
:asures.  He  was  all  revved  up  on  the  way  back 
Washington.  From  that  time  on  they  had  him. 

2  came  down  with  the  tough  boys.  He  was  no 
iger  an  adjudicator,  he  was  an  advocate  and 
propagandist.  They  would  use  him  now  to  get 

what  they  thought  was  his  constituency,  the 


intellectuals.  He  would  be  My  Debater,  My  Intel- 
lectual." Indeed  later  when  McNamara  would  be- 
come the  first  target  of  dissatisfied  liberals,  and 
be  called  a  warmonger,  Lyndon  Johnson  said 
half-jokingly  that  McNamara  was  not  a  war- 
monger, "why,  Mac  Bundy  over  there.  He's  ten 
times  the  warmonger  that  McNamara  is." 

Could  Bundy  have  turned  the  pressure  around 
on  Vietnam?  "You  are  suggesting,  I  think,  some- 
thing that  is  not  in  his  being.  Perhaps  someone 
forcefully  standing  up  and  fighting  them  all  the 
way  might  have  done  it.  George  Ball  thinks  so. 
He  thinks  one  more  man  might  have  done  it.  But 
Mac  is  not  that  man.  He  is  not  by  instinct  a  hero 
or  a  loner.  He  is  not  someone  to  lay  his  body  down 
for  something  like  this,  particularly  in  an  area 
like  Asia  where  he  was  not  that  interested.  He 
was  after  all  a  man  of  the  Atlantic,  and  he  would 
tend  all  else  being  equal  to  apply  the  lessons  of 
the  Atlantic,  very  different  lessons  indeed  here. 
Rather  Mac  has  a  great  sense  of  power  and  a 
great  instinct  for  it,  he  loves  power  and  being 
around  it  and  he  responds  to  where  he  thinks 
power  is  moving,  but  he  also  t  ries,  wit  hin  con- 
straint, to  get  people  to  do  intelligent  things  in 
an  intelligent  manner.  You  must  understand 
that  when  Mac  left  and  Rostow  took  his  place  it 
was  far  worse.  Mac  at  least  would  make  sure  that 
the  President  heard  dissenting  voices  and  he 
would  be  quite  fair  about  it.  Bui  then  Rostow 
comes  in  and  you  have  a  very  dangerous  situa- 
tion, a  total  ideologue  with  a  captive  President, 
a  Rasputin  with  a  Czar  coming  under  siege." 

"I  remember,"  one  member  of  the  Administra- 
tion who  was  not  a  particular  admirer  says,  "go- 
ing to  see  him  shortly  after  Pleiku  and  asking, 
'What  the  hell's  going  on  here?  What  are  we  do- 
ing, what's  the  reason  for  this?'  And  I  remem- 
ber him  pulling  out  that  Pleiku  memo  and  the 
one  thing  I  remember,  even  more  than  the  words 
on  it,  was  that  he  was  very  pleased  with  it  and 
very  proud  of  it." 

But  why  did  they  do  it,  I  asked  a  member  of 
the  group.  All  of  them  had  been  through  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  and  they  should  have  learned  from  it, 
they  should  have  learned  to  trust  their  own  best 
instincts  and  their  own  judgment  against  the 
official  institutional  wisdom,  which  produced  so 
much  self-serving  evidence.  "You  read  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  differently  from  the  way  they  do,"  he 
replied.  "People  like  you  and  me  read  it  as  a 
mistake,  where  they  went  against  their  own 
better  judgment  and  instincts  and  listened  to  the 
allegedly  mighty.  They  read  it  as  a  screwup 
particularly  after  the  missile  crisis  in  1962  be- 
cause they  hadn't  followed  through,  they  had 
used  the  American  flag  without  American  power. 
This  is  terribly  important  in  all  that  decision 
making,  they  just  did  not  doubt  American  power. 
They  really  thought  that  when  the  first  American 
soidiers  came  on  that  soil,  when  the  first  Ameri- 
can bombers  flew  overhead  Hanoi  would  damn 
well  come  to  its  knees.  Yet  the  whole  decade  was 
really  an  experience  in  the  limits  of  power,  that 
you  can't  hold  an  indigenous  people  by  force — 
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you  can't  read  Algeria  and  Vietnam  and  Africa 
any  other  way.  But  they  were  so  sure  of  them- 
selves, so  certain.  As  late  as  April  1965  they  did 
not  even  want  the  word  negotiation  in  their 
speeches.  I  remember  that."  Or  as  Bill  Moyers 
has  recalled,  "There  was  a  confidence — it  was 
never  bragged  about,  it  was  just  there,  a  residue 
perhaps  of  the  confrontation  over  the  missiles  in 
Cuba — that  when  the  chips  were  really  down,  the 
other  people  would  fold." 

Bundy  inevitably  became  Johnson's  propa- 
gandist for  the  policy.  He  debated  Hans  Morgen- 
thau  and  Clubb  for  CBS  (he  asked  his  wife  that 
morning  how  he  should  go  at  it,  and  in  one  of  the 
most  incisive  comments  about  Bundy  she  told 
him,  "Mac,  try  and  be  the  man  I  married  instead 
of  the  man  I  almost  didn't  marry" )  where  his 
performance  was  strangely  brittle.  It  was  not 
satisfying  to  the  nation  at  all,  and  there  were 
those  who  believed  that  it  hurt  Bundy  a  little 
with  Johnson,  that  Johnson  sat  back  expecting 
His  Debater  to  destroy  those  anti-patriots;  it 
had  not  quite  happened;  maybe  more  doubts  had 
been  planted  than  removed.  Whatever,  the  John- 
son-Bundy  axis  never  worked  out  the  way  Bundy 
had  hoped ;  there  was  a  belief  in  those  days  that 
he  wanted  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  an  assump- 
tion made  in  part  because  Bundy  seemed  to  be  a 
Secretary  of  State  type.  Bundy  claims  this  is 
simply  not  true,  that  he  never  sought  State,  that 
anyone  with  common  sense  knew  that  Johnson 
and  Rusk  had  a  special  post-Kennedy  relationship 
which  a  Bundy-like  Easterner  could  not  undo. 
The  one  Cabinet  job  he  wanted,  and  sought,  he 
says  is  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
went  finally  to  John  Gardner,  Johnson  being  par- 
ticularly reluctant  to 
lose  his  White  House 
staff. 

Their  relationship  had 
started  well,  Bundy 
making  a  quick  and  ef- 
fective transition.  John- 
son of  course  cared  more 
about  loyalty  than  any- 
thing else  and  he  kept 
putting  loyalty  tests  to 
Bundy,   most   of  them 
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having  to  do  with  Robert  Kennedy.  They 
minated  on  the  day  that  Johnson  sent  Bu' 
to  suggest  to  Kennedy  that  he  voluntarily  w 
draw  from  Vice-Presidential  consideratior 
suggestion  that  Kennedy  did  not  want  to  h 
especially  from  a  man  whom  his  brother 
placed  in  high  office.  It  was  a  foolish  thing 
Bundy  to  do;  there  was  no  reason  for  it.  Al 
had  to  do  was  point  out  to  Johnson  that  he  wr 
Republican  and  this  was  a  Democratic  ma 
and  it  was  improper  for  him  to  interfere, 
curious  thing  is  that  he  probably  would  h 
stood  a  little  better  with  Johnson  if  he  had 
fused  some  of  these  errands;  it  might  have  m 
"him  an  iota  more  attractive.  It  very  much  sou 
the  Bundy-Kennedy  relationship,  although  tl 
would  gradually  ease  some  of  the  bittern* 
"Bob  in  his  last  years  viewed  Bundy  as  somei 
who  had  a  lot  of  money  which  could  go  to 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  project  and  could  be  h*1 
ful  there — that  and  damn  little  else,"  an  a 
says.  There  are  Bundy  watchers  who  believe  tl 
his  post-assassination  Ford  grants  to  the  Ki 
nedy  staffers  were  not  without  future  politi 
overtones.  "You  don't  like  to  think  that," 
Kennedy  man  says,  "but  you  have  to  because  w 
Bundy,  power  is  not  very  far  in  the  background 
But  even  with  this  kind  of  service  for  Johns 
the  relationship  never  worked  out.  Johnson  f 
that  Bundy  was  patronizing;  he  was  enormou 
sensitive  to  what  he  considered  condescensi 
(later  he  would  refer  to  Bundy  as  a  "smart  kid 
that's  all").  There  is  this  quality  to  Bundy 
very  controlled  and  conscious  tact  that  occ 
sionally  slips.  A  friend  of  mine  says  he  si 
Bundy  walk  out  of  Kennedy's  office  one  day  wi 
Rusk,  check  a  memo  in  his  hand,  and  say,  "Tl 
is  not  the  paper  of  a  President  of  the  Unit 
States."  "Johnson,"  an  aide  says,  "always  knt;- 
what  you  thought  of  him.  At  one  Johnson  brie1 
ing,  Bundy  interrupted  to  say,  'Can  I  expla. 
that,  Mister  President?'  I  looked  up  and  saw  f 
controlled  a  look  of  hatred  as  I've  ever  seen 
Johnson  became  annoyed  when  he  felt  th, 
Bundy  was  getting  too  much  personal  publicity 
there  were  too  many  articles  about  his  brillianc 
particularly  his  brilliance  on  foreign  affairs,  h; 
trip  to  Vietnam,  the  impression  that  a  hillbill 
President  had  to  wait  for  the  advice  of  the  bri 
liant  Harvard  professor.  He  was  convinced  thj1 
Bundy  was  lobbying  in  Washington  for  the  jo1 
(Bundy  several  years  later  would  tell  a  group  o 
Time  editors,  "The  worst  thing  you  could  do  wit 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  to  go  public  with  something 
which  with  Lyndon  Johnson  meant  anyone  bu'1 
himself").  When  in  1905  the  Ford  Foundatioi 
offer  came  through,  Bundy  leaked  it  to  Jame 
Reston,  hoping  this  would  spur  Johnson  to  givi 
him  a  Cabinet  post.  He  also  sent  a  note  to  Johnsoi 
saying  it  was  something  he  would  like  to  do  un 
less  of  course  the  President  really  wanted  him 
"The  next  thing  you  knew,"  a  colleague  says 
"there  was  an  AP  from  Johnson  City — which  if 
very  different  from  a  leak  in  Washington — say- 
ing they  were  looking  for  a  successor  to  Bundy 
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had  baited  the  trap  for  him.  I  knew  they 
loing  it.  When  it  happened  I  was  in  Europe 
I  got  a  clipping  from  my  wife  saying,  'They 
got  him.'  " 
ew  weeks  after  he  left  Washington,  there 
reception  at  the  White  House  for  the  young 
:  House  Fellows.  Lady  Bird  Johnson  ap- 
hed  a  young  man  and  asked,  "Tell  me  about 
elf,  what  do  you  do?" 

ell,  I  don't  really  know,"  he  said.  "I  used  to 
for  McGeorge  Bundy,  but  now  I  don't 
tt 

h,"  said  Lady  Bird,  "Lyndon  and  I  are  so 
about  Mac's  going.  We're  going  to  miss 
like  a  big  front  tooth." 


Looking  for  dragons 


'cGeorge  Bundy  in  Washington  had  been 
■  one  of  the  Establishment's  key  men.  "You 
a  feeling,  being  with  him,"  one  member  of 
administration  said,  "that  you  were  with  the 
g  John  J.  McCloy.  Anytime  you  needed 
■thing  he  could  do  it.  If  you  had  an  Ambas- 
r  who  was  retiring,  Mac  could  always  pick 
ne  phone  and  come  up  with  a  college  presi- 
y."  In  succeeding  to  the  Ford  Foundation, 
ed,  there  was  a  feeling  that  he  had  succeeded 
loy  (who  had  helped  set  up  the  Foundation 
le  beginning  for  the  Ford  family  and  who 
irked  about  Bundy  as  a  Ford  successor,  "The 
t  important  thing  in  Mac's  favor  was  the 
ity  of  his  mind.  When  it  became  apparent 
he  might  be  available,  we  had  to  review  the 
we  were  considering.  We  had  been  looking 
A's,  of  course,  but  Mac  was  an  A  +  ,  he  was  a 
above")  as  head  of  the  Establishment  for  a 
generation.*  The  torch  was  being  passed,  as 
ere.  It  was  not  surprising  that  he  would  soon 
l  his  full  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  in- 
city  and  race,  the  Establishment  having  dis- 
red  the  race  problem  in  the  mid-Sixties, 
gedly  when  a  commuter  train  to  Manhattan 
n  Greenwich  was  fired  on  by  black  youths  as 
/aited  at  the  125th  Street  station.  As  the  head 
^ord,  Bundy  would  be  in  New  York  as  the  war 
Vietnam  got  worse  and  the  public  outcry 
inst  it  grew  louder,  and  though  on  occasion 
966  and  1967  he  would  defend  the  war  in  pub- 
,and  private,  and  then  talk  guardedly  about  it 
^is  own  position  began  to  change  ( "After  the 
,  offensive  I  would  have  liked  to  have  been  a 
on  the  wall  the  day  General  Abrams  came  back 
I  decided  the  best  thing  to  do  was  stop  the 
nbing  after  all,"  he  told  a  group  of  Time  edi- 

J.  K.  Galbraith  believes  that  Bundy  was  elected 
tablishment  president  in  secret  ballot  in  late  1965 
,  that  more  recently  John  Gardner  has  been  chal- 
ging  Bundy  for  leadership  and  may  have  taken 
;r.  "The  way  to  tell  who  is  president  of  the  Estab- 
iment  is  to  think  of  who  is  going  to  get  an  honor- 
y  degree  from  Yale.  The  name  that  comes  most 
idily  to  mind  is  the  head  of  the  Establishment, 
irdner's  name  now  comes  more  quickly  than 
ic's." 


tors  in  December  1968),  by  and  large  Vietnam 
did  not  come  back  to  plague  him  as  it  did  a  col- 
league like  McNamara  who  stayed  longer  in  the 
government.*  He  would  also  tell  the  Time  editors 
that  by  and  large  in  December  1968  "the  Ford 
Foundation  is  a  very  good  place  to  be."  So  now 
he  was  in  New  York,  sometimes  missing  the  ac- 
tion, approaching  fifty  in  good  shape,  tennis- 
playing  hard,  a  seemingly  calm  and  cool  man  who 
in  earlier  journalistic  portraits  had  sometimes 
been  treated  as  the  ice  man. 

Bundy  was  also  a  man  whose  thinking  in  for 
eign  affairs  was  extremely  conventional,  intelli- 
gent conventional,  but  conventional  nonetheless, 
but  who  in  the  area  of  domestic  policy  was  curi- 
ously more  open-minded  and  unconventional,  so 
that  throughout  the  Kennedy  years,  friends 
would  be  intrigued  by  the  difference  in  Bundy. 
"It  was  as  if  in  domestic  affairs  he  no  longer  bad 
to  clear  everything  mentally  with  Stimson,  his 
father,  Acheson,  and  as  though  he  could  just 
trust  his  own  instincts,"  said  one  observer. 

He  was  determined  to  make  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion a  relevant  force  in  American  life,  and  do  it 
immediately.  He  would  be  a  man  largely  hidden 
to  the  outside  world,  a  man  who  knew  all  the  very 
bright  and  able  and  /  ruxt  icortli  if  people  and  who 
was  known  by  them,  but  who  was  removed  from 
the  general  public  which  would  have  very  little 
control  over  him. 

Not  running  for  office,  be  would  have  no  need 
to  charm  anyone  hut  other  elitists,  to  prove  thai 
he  was  just  as  bright  as  they  had  heard,  and  per- 
haps a  little  more  charming.  He  could  use  his 
energy  and  charm  on  the  very  small  handful  he 
chose:  an  influential  columnist,  a  powerful  Wall 
Street  figure,  a  Negro  leader;  he  politicked  in 
that  world  and  won  (though  old  friends  of  his 
noticed  a  change  in  the  New  York  Bundy,  a  dis- 
turbing tendency  toward  pomposity,  resulting, 
they  decided,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  everyone 
who  dealt  with  him  wanted  some  money  and 
treated  him  accordingly).  Yet  it  was  a  life  and  a 
style  somewhat  removed  from  the  way  the  rest  of 


*An  exception  would  lie  the  famed  party  in  the  fall 
of  1966  which  Truman  Capote  gave  for  Katharine 
Graham  in  honor  of  Truman  Capote.  Bundy  was 
talking  to  Lillian  Hellman  when  Norman  Mailer, 
somewhat  drunk  but  in  command  of  his  senses, 
spied  Bundy,  the  colossus  of  the  Establishment.  Al- 
ready very  angry  about  Vietnam,  Mailer,  the  colos- 
sus of  the  anti-Establishment,  grabbed  Bundy  and 
said,  "You  and  I  have  a  lot  to  talk  about."  Would 
it  be  the  Showdown  at  the  OK  Corral?  No,  it  lasted 
very  briefly.  Bundy  told  Mailer,  somewhat  patron- 
izingly in  Mailer's  eyes,  that  Vietnam  was  too  com- 
plicated to  talk  about.  Mailer  angrily  replied,  "I 
paid  you  too  much  respect,"  (i.e.  treated  Bundy  as 
an  equal),  and  suddenly  demanded  that  Bundy  take 
otr  his  glasses  and  step  outside.  Bundy  kept  his 
glasses  on  and  said,  "Mister  Mailer,  I  admire  your 
talent  very  much  and  it  grieves  me  to  see  you  be- 
have this  way.  You  and  I  have  better  things  to  do 
than  fight."  He  then  walked  away,  leaving  behind  a 
totally  deflated  Mailer.  Judges  gave  the  first  round 
to  Bundy  though  there  is  a  feeling  that  in  the  long 
run  Mailer  may  come  out  of  the  decade  somewhat 
better  than  Bundy. 
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the  country  lived,  its  frustrations,  its  problems, 
its  venalities,  and  its  vulnerabilities,  and  this 
would  come  to  haunt  him  in  his  role  in  the  New 
York  City  school  strike,  a  social  tragedy  of  im- 
mense proportions,  still  unsettled,  which  exacer- 
bated existing  differences  in  New  York,  espe- 
cially between  blacks  and  Jews. 

"You  can't  help  feeling  that  Mac,  no  matter 
how  good  a  man  he  is,  and  he  is  a  good  man,  and 
how  able,  and  he  is  an  able  man,  should  be  held  to 
account  for  a  lot  of  what  happened  here,"  a  for- 
mer government  colleague  said.  "I  think  he  is 
just  overcommitted  to  expertise.  He  really  be- 
lieves that  a  group  of  experts  can  take  a  rational 
approach  and  come  up  with  a  workable  plan,  and 
that  because  it  is  rational,  it  will  work.  I  just 
can't  help  thinking  that  if  he  had  been  some 
fifty-year-old  Jewish  boy  who  had  grown  up  in 
New  York,  and  had  a  feel  for  its  cynicism  and  its 
fears,  even  a  little  love  for  it,  that  it  might  have 
been  a  little  different.  You  know,  he  had  experts, 
and  knowing  him  you  know  he  had  damn  good 
experts.  But  knowing  him  you  had  to  wonder  if 
the  human  element  was  a  little  diluted."  Another 
friend,  who  was  impressed  with  his  work  on  the 
school  issue,  said,  "I  often  wondered  why  he 
moved  so  quickly.  I  know  he  felt  Ford  should 
move  into  areas  of  significant  political  change, 
move  and  move  quickly.  So  he  has  this  Kennedy 
style.  He  arrives  in  New  York.  What's  the  worst 
problem?  Answer,  race.  What's  the  head  of  the 
dragon?  Answer,  the  schools.  What's  the  worst 
problem  with  education?  Answer,  the  bureauc- 
racy. How  do  you  break  up  the  bureaucracy?... 
click,  click,  click." 

Near  the  heart  of  the  problem,  of  course,  was 
the  fact  that  New  York's  school  system  was  a 
failing  urban  social  service  in  a  country  which 
had  long  neglected  urban  services,  where  the 
money  for  more  than  two  decades  had  gone  into 
armaments,  foreign  aid,  and  space  projects. 
There  was  in  fact  an  undercurrent  of  resentment 
in  New  York  during  the  strike  because  people 
like  McGeorge  Bundy  had  been  not  only  a  partner 
to  those  two  decades  but  indeed  had  helped  form 
the  particular  thrust  in  American  life  which  had 
assured  us  of  bad  schools.  This  spending  in  the 
wrong  places  had  been  going  on  for  a  long  time 
and  clearly,  while  the  middle  class  and  the  lower 
middle  class  had  not  been  victimized  by  it  the 
way  the  poor  had,  their  life  had  not  gotten  notice- 
ably easier. 

By  l'.M'iS  there  was  a  growing  feeling  among 
many  middle-class  people  that  they  were  over- 
taxed and  underrepresented,  that  the  wealthy  did 
not  pay  a  comparable  percentage  in  taxes  and  had 
vast  tax  benefits  which  the  average  person  could 
not  afford.  The  middle  class  might  be  making 
more  money  and  spending  more  for  taxes  and 
perhaps  living  a  little  better,  though  being  less 
aware  of  the  improvement  in  its  standard  of  liv- 
ing; but  it  was  more  aware  of  a  sense  of  the 
crumbling  of  the  society  around  it,  a  crumbling 
which  took  the  appearance  of  threatening  blacks. 
The  middle  class  was  often  resentful  because  it 


sensed  that  the  racial  unrest  was  encourage,! 
the  upper  class  which  lived  in  its  nice  white  I 
urbs  and  sent  its  children  to  nice  white  scl 
and  retreated  every  night  on  its  commuter  t 
to  Scarsdale,  thinking  all  the  while,  Giv 
Damn,  the  suspicion  being  that  they  would 
a  damn  as  long  as  there  were  tax  benefits 
volved,  but  that  any  serious  Giving-of-Da 
which  would  also  entail  money  going  to 
government  might  not  be  so  warmly  welcoUJ. 
This  feeling  was  growing  among  many  pej| 
who  did  not  particularly  like  George  Wallace,  g 
were  good  traditional  liberals,  raised  on  the  r|:5 
attitudes,  but  who  sensed  that  the  upper  c  j 
■  wanted  the  blacks  into  the  society  with  influel 
wealth,  and  power  shared  with  them,  though  :| 
influence,  power,  and  wealth  would  not  come  f; 
the  upper  class,  but  from  an  already  hard-presi 
lower  middle  class.  Thus  McGeorge  Bundy 
not  enter  the  New  York  school  strike  with 
peccable  credentials.  For  his  brilliance  and 
his  money  Lindsay  and  the  elite  of  New  Y 
accepted  him;  but  in  this  essentially  sour,  cj 
cal,  tough-minded  city  at  other  levels  there  wa 
certain  doubt.  The  people  who  populate  N 
York  City  have  never  known  the  Bundys  of 
world  to  give  anything  away  to  them. 

This  was  the  dark  secret  of  New  York  (a 
other  cities)  for  in  the  late  1960s  the  realit 
had  defeated  the  good  intentions  of  the  rest 
us  and  it  was  getting  worse  all  the  time.  And 
it  was  true  that  we  all  knew  that  the  school  s; 
tern  was  no  good  and,  for  a  variety  of  reaso 
was  turning  out  functional  illiterates,  ang 
functional  illiterates  who  might  burn  down  o 
cities,  we  did  not  want  to  pay  the  price  with  o 
own  children.  No  one  wanted  to  begin.  So  with  t 
particular  genius  that  marked  the  Robert  Wa 
ner  era.  New  York's  failures  were  successfu 
papered  over,  a  bit  of  glue  here,  a  bit  of  retre. 
material  there,  so  that  the  problems  were  son- 
how  kept  below  the  surface,  getting  worse  pe 
haps,  but  an  enormously  complicated  system 
checks  and  interests  keeping  them  from  explo 
ing.  The  problems  would  take  vast  sums  of  mom 
and  serious  government  and  institutional  reo 
ganization  to  make  even  a  beginning,  and  thil 
kind  of  money  was  not  forthcoming. 

And  so  Albert  Shanker,  the  man  who  woul  I 
lead  the  teachers  in  the  school  strike,  would  sal 
of  John  Lindsay  and  McGeorge  Bundy,  "The 
had  this  attitude  that  it  would  all  be  achieved  b« 
confrontation.  That's  Lindsay's  style.  You  can 
do  the  real  things,  the  important  things  tha  j 
have  to  be  done,  there's  no  money.  So  you  bu;( 
time  with  visual  acts.  Get  it  televised,  shov 
you're  on  the  side  of  the  blacks.  It  began  righr 
at  the  start  of  this  Administration  with  thv 
transit  strike,  and  so  Lindsay  goes  on  tele 
vision  and  says  this  strike  is  against  the  pool, 
because  they're  the  ones  who  have  to  ride  tht 
subways  and  busses.  And  the  garbage  strikes 
This  strike  is  against  the  poor  because  if  tht 
garbage  isn't  picked  up  the  poor  are  threatened 
Same  with  the  Civilian  Review  Board.  It  doesn't 
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change  anything  on  the  problem  of  the 
and  the  blacks.  But  it's  an  attitude.  It's 
rt  of  the  same  thing — you  can't  really 
the  substance,  no  one  can,  so  you  do  it 
ing  an  attitude,  showing  that  you're  sym- 
lic,  on  their  side.  That's  what  decentraliza- 
all  about,  buying  time,  it's  not  serious 
ional  planning."  When  Lindsay  and  Bundy 
d  to  go  ahead  with  decentralization  of  the 
system  they  moved  into  the  most  delicate 
:plosive  area  of  all.  "When  you  have  a  Con- 
xion between  two  groups  on  schools  you 
the  worst  possible  situation  imaginable," 
me  city  official;  "even  in  a  confrontation 
Kilice  you  can  localize  it  a  little.  It  touches 
people,  but  it's  distant  to  others.  You  can 
3  it.  But  schools,  that  touches  everyone  and 
thing,  the  most  sensitive  place  you  can 
ne,  you  hit  people  around  their  kids  and 
it  their  deepest  emotion,  and  this  touches 
tnctity  of  the  schools,  the  rights  of  a  union, 
fetv  of  the  middle  class — it  was  all  there." 


No  one  could  . . . 


ing  the  first  part  of  the  strike  Bundy  did 
ery  well.  He  moved  among  the  varying 
is,  talking,  and  listening.  He  was  partic- 
successful  with  the  blacks,  who  were  high- 
picious  of  him  at  first.  "1  think  what  moved 
was  not  his  brightness,  because  brightness 
t  mean  anything  to  them     hell,  there've 
i  lot  of  bright  people  in  this  country  for  a 
time  and  it  hasn't  done  them  a  whole  hell 
lot  of  good,  but  I  think  instead  it  was  his 
mal  involvement,  and  then  his  growth.  They 
watch  him  and  see  him  change.  When  he 
alked  in  I  think  the  reaction  was,  oh  boy, 
comes  another  one,  another  untouchable,  a 
ild  hawk-bird  from  Washington,  made  that 
mil  all.  But  after  a  while  they  decided  this 
right,  he's  come  to  learn,  he  can  learn, 
eps  his  word,"  one  Negro  said.  It  was,  a 
aide  to   Bundy  said,  an  extraordinary 
g.  "Here  is  a  man  who  comes  from  the  top 
ic  power  pyramid,  where  power  is  not  shared 
II  and  trying  to  create  a  system  where  power 
lared,  and  all  of  this  is  the  antithesis  of  his 
st  background.  Because,  after  all.  these  pro 
ns  are  based  on  the  idea  that  these  people, 
very  poor,  the  miserable  of  this  country,  can 
:e  decisions  themselves  and  can  choose  peo 
who  can  make  decisions  for  them.  It's  an 
lie  thing,  but  I  think  that  Mac,  elitist  and 
really  believes  that  they  can,  has  a  good  sense 
-hese  people,  and  a  lot  of  your  liberals,  more 
litarian  in  their  own  background  and  origins, 
e  somehow  along  the  way  picked  up  some  of 
attitudes  usually  associated  with  Bundy's 
;s,  a  belief  that  anyone  one  notch  below  then 
not  really  govern."  Yet  with  this  good  start, 
1  these  good  intentions,  what  finally  happened 
3  as  jarring,  bitter,  and  vicious  a  confronta- 
i  as  New  York  has  experienced.  "I  think  one 


of  the  problems  was  that  he  did  not  deal  with 
the  realities  of  the  situation  and  the  depth  of 
the  hostilities.  Bundy  couldn't  because  no  one 
could.  No  one.  No  one  knew  how  sharp  the  dif- 
ferences were,  that  once  it  got  started  it  couldn't 
be  stopped  and  that  the  teachers'  union  would 
feel  so  strongly.  Take  Shanker  and  his  union. 
I  don't  think  they  knew  at  the  start  how  strongly 
they  felt,  the  intensity  of  their  own  feeling.  And 
it  feeds  on  itself.  Positions  are  taken,  and  peo- 
ple have  to  live  up  to  them.  Shanker  one  day  is  a 
school  man  and  the  next  day  he's  a  union  man; 
he  starts  something  and  his  people  gel  frightened 
because  to  a  degree  he  wanted  them  to  In'  a 
little  frightened,  but  then  they  can't  control  it." 

There  was  a  certain  inevitability  that  if  Bundy 
would  underestimate  anyone  in  the  school  de- 
centralization issue  it  would  be  Albert  Shanker; 
Shanker  and  his  people  are  somewhat  off  the 
periphery  of  Bundy's  vision.  Shanker's  people 
are  middle-class  teachers,  the  daughters  of  cab 
drivers,  the  sons  of  tailors,  the  Jewish  kids  who 
did  not  quite  get  into  the  Ivy  League  schools. 
They  are  not  elitists'  people.  They  went  to  the 
public  high  schools  and  did  not  quite  make  it  in 
the  sense  of  breaking  out  of  the  past;  most  of 
the  -lews  whom  Bundy  had  met  were  people  who 
made  it,  people  of  the  same  origins,  but  who  by 
their  brilliance  (and  a  little  extra  luck)  had 
forged  their  way  into  a  world  he  had  known, 
making  it,  not  on  connections,  but  on  their  bril- 
liance, energy,  and  restlessness.  But  thousands 
and  thousands  of  others  had  stayed  behind  in 
their  neighborhoods,  many  of  these  becoming 
public  school  teachers  within  the  city  system, 
fight  ing  all  the  problems  of  a  decaying  city,  tough 
difficult  jobs  with  long  hours  and  small  marginal 
pay,  salaries  which  limited  the  budget  and  out- 
look on  life.  Bundy's  Jews  made  salaries  of  $20,- 
000  a  year  often  in  public-service-oriented  jobs, 
not  really  worrying  about  their  salaries,  knowing 
that  if  they  wanted  they  could  always  cash  in  on 
their  excellence  and  their  experience.  They  did 
not  fear  blacks.  They  saw  the  whole  social  spec- 
trum, they  understood  the  writings  of  William 
Styron  and  Robert  doles,  and  when  a  racial  inci- 
dent took  place,  when  a  black  lashed  out.  at  a 
white,  they  could  understand  it  and  see  it  in  its 
proper  historical  context.  They  were  for  colleges 
and  employers  giving  the  blacks  an  extra  chance 
by  reverse  discrimination,  since  it  did  not 
threaten  them  and  theirs  under  any  circum- 
stance. Shanker's  .lews  rarely  made  $20,000  a 
year  and  their  salaries  were  largely  locked  in. 
They  did  not  see  the  whole  social  spectrum,  see- 
ing rather  the  young  blacks  who  did  not  learn, 
who  disrupted  classes;  and  when  a  racial  inci- 
dent took  place,  it  threatened  them,  (hey  knew 
all  about  the  blacks;  it  was  getting  worse  all  the 
time.  When  they  thought  of  the  blacks  they  did 
not  think  of  the  history  of  the  people  who  had 
been  slaves  on  this  soil,  but  in  terms  of  their  own 
parents  and  grandparents  who  had  come  from 
the  old  country  knowing  no  one,  not  speaking 
the  language;  they  had  made  it  in  America, 
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obeyed  its  laws,  and  in  one  generation  their 
children  had  gone  to  college,  so  why  not  the 
blacks.  They  thought  of  reverse  discrimination, 
favoring  the  blacks,  and  they  were  frightened ; 
it  was  tough  enough  already  trying  to  get  ahead, 
they  might  one  day  be  replaced  by  a  black  teacher 
not  so  well  qualified ;  and  if  they  gave  prefer- 
ences in  college  that  way,  their  younger  brothers 
might  not  get  to  college.  These  were  very  differ- 
ent worlds:  the  Jews  who  comprised  the  core  of 
the  city's  school  teachers,  were,  like  many  white 
Americans  in  the  cities,  looking  increasingly  in- 
ward, and  feeling  increasingly  threatened  (so 
that  this  year  when  a  giant  anti-war  demonstra- 
tion was  held  in  New  York's  Central  Park  on' the 
Saturday  before  Easter,  an  expert  from  the 
Mayor's  office  would  notice  a  change  in  the  crowd, 
a  disappearance  of  many  of  the  middle-aged 
Jews  who  had  supported  previous  demonstra- 
tions, as  if  the  past  year's  racial  unrest  had 
somewhat  severed  their  relationship  to  other 
liberal  causes).  And  as  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers  and  the  black  militants  became  en- 
snarled,  upper-class  Jews  would  become  uneasy 
with  the  way  the  UFT  was  seizing  on  the  black 
anti-Semitism;  was  it  really  there,  they  asked, 
or  was  the  UFT  exploiting  unrepresentative  re- 
marks in  order  to  create  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  its  political  bargaining. 

The  upper  class  in  New  York  survived  on  the 
basis  of  its  connections,  its  education  (and  its 
capacity  to  provide  the  same  excellence  of  edu- 
cation to  its  children  ) ,  its  connections  with  other 
officials,  be  they  in  government  or  the  media; 
the  very  poor  had  the  combination  of  their  moral 
position  and  the  threat  of  their  anger  to  survive 
and  negotiate  their  way  in  New  York;  and  now 
the  middle  class,  the  teachers  in  this  case,  focused 
their  power  through  their  new  union.  It  was 
formed  originally  by  the  very  same  kind  of  des- 
peration against  the  society's  neglect  of  educa- 
tion, which  now  the  blacks  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion were  so  concerned  about.  The  teachers' 
union  was  a  militant  new  force,  just  feeling  its 
power,  not  sure  of  itself ;  its  formation  had  been 
difficult,  but  finally,  having  arrived,  it  had 
become  the  powerful  new  arbiter  in  public  edu- 
cation in  New  York  and  it  regarded  decentraliza- 
tion as  a  challenge  to  its  power.  What  ensued 
was  a  particularly  painful  confrontation  which 
saw  the  very  poor  and  the  moderately  poor  at 
each  other's  throats,  a  collision  between  a  mili- 
tant new  union  and  militant  blacks,  each  wanting 
finally  to  exercise  power,  a  shattering  experience 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  city's  traditional 
liberalism.  Shanker  knew  that  the  Mayo)-  and 
Bundy  were  working  with  the  black  militants, 
but  he  sensed  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  blacks,  and  that  once  the  confrontation 
started,  the  militants  would  perform  according 
to  a  pattern.  This  would  frighten  his  own  people 
and  frighten  the  middle  class  of  New  York,  which 
might  have  long-range  political  advantages  since 
it  would  put  any  Mayor  backing  decentralization 
under  considerable  white  middle-class  pressure. 


"Whether  Shanker  actually  planned  h 
or  whether  it  happened  that  way  an<)± 
sensed  it  is  hard  to  tell,  but  I  think 
understand  one  thing  to  see  why  h 
difficult  to  deal  with  as  time  went  ak 
a  more  solid  power  base  in  the  citjtl1 
opponents,"  one  anti-Shanker  man 
have,"  a  neutral  observer  says,  "two  r 
the  scenario  of  New  York.  One  is  Bu 
is  seeing  things  he  wants  to  happen  ■  1 
happen,  what  he  thinks  is  the  right 
has  his  priorities  and  he  is  sure  th 
right  priorities,  which  is  to  make  tlAri 
bearable  for  the  blacks  and  damn  qwl 
he  figures  everyone  ought  to  understant r 


act  rationally.  He  sees  the  lid  blowin," 


ei  k 


soon,  and  the  city  going  up  and  so  he 
safety  valve  and  quick.  The  blacks  vA 
tralization.  Good,  give  them  decent* 
play  their  own  people  off  against  their  I 
Then  you  have  Shanker,  who  is  very 
easy  to  underestimate,  and  he  reads 
scenario,   and    he   knows   the  milit 
threaten  his  teachers  and  he  thinks  tr 
be  put  down,  and  he  is  not  interested  i 
priorities — he's  interested  in  his  own 
the  business  of  getting  his  people  thr 
other  grubby  day  and  preserving  hi 
power." 

When  Bundy  first  came  to  New  Yo; 
meet  with  Shanker,  the  first  time,  jus 
of  them,  with  Shanker  telling  Bundy 
felt  was  wrong  with  the  school  system 
ond  time  before  the  UFT's  executivi 
Shanker  recalls :  "We  asked  him  all  t. 
tions :  'Suppose  the  extremists  take  ove! 
about  the  variance  of  curriculum  school  t| 
in  an  area  where  kids  move  around  a  lo 
about  protection  of  our  people — those  i< 
can  get  out  of  hand?  He  didn't  argue  wit 
kept  saying,  That's  an  excellent  quest 
that's  a  good  point.  You  would  have  had 
he  was  very  sympathetic  to  us.  Then  he 
a  delegate  assembly  where  he  said  tF 
thing,  you  know,  The  city  is  in  great 
we  have  to  experiment,  you  teachers  are" 
tant,  we  must  all  march  together,  a  grel 
York.  He  and  I  talked  and  I  think  he  fe 
Shanker's  all  right.  Not  too  dumb.  But 
his  people  are  a  little  more  expendab 
blacks  come  first.  I  learned  from  what  haj 
in  Vietnam,  you  can't  do  it  with  outside  '' 
that  Vietcong  is  tough,  so  we  want  local 
participation  by  the  blacks  themselves 
say  look  at  this  and  this,  this  is  real  extr' 
this  is  very  threatening,  and  the  Ford 
would  say,  You're  right,  and  they're  wror 
we  can't  get  the  teachers  in  because  the 
city  will  explode.  They  feel  we're  on  the  ve 
guerrilla  warfare  and  the  only  chance  is  t< 
a  deal  with  the  guerrillas.  So  Ford  subsidi: 
revolutionaries  and  puts  them  on  the  p 
which  makes  being  a  revolutionary  a  he 
lot  easier." 

But  this  would  not  bother  McGeorge  E 
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;'heard  all  the  charges  against  him,  against 
nsps  (he  was  not  sensitive  about  being  a 
and  they  did  not  bother  or  deter  him.  He 
dark  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  racial 
-t  in  America,  and  a  belief  that  something 
;]  be  done  and  done  immediately  and  little 
.'about  the  excellence  of  the  Foundation's 
tie  felt  that  the  problem  in  the  schools,  50 
nt  minorities  when  Ford  had  started  on 
logram,  now  60  per  cent,  was  growing  all 
ine,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
oponents  of  decentralization  realized  this 
*alized  that  they  must  make  their  accommo- 
us  with  the  reality  of  city  life.  He  seemed, 
this,  imperturbable.  The  Mayor  had  backed 
"somewhat  on  school  decentralization  (and 
were  those  around  the  Mayor  who  would 
you  believe  that  the  Mayor  was  not  entirely 
\r  with  Bundy  in  the  past  year,  that  he  had 
led  into  something  a  little  more  difficult 
they  had  both  realized).  The  Mayor  himself 
inder  extraordinary  criticism,  and  most  of 
nregistered  Democrats  of  New  York  had 
ef  -ed  the  mayoralty  lists  to  challenge  him 
jgh  one  sensed  that  it  might  be  easier  to 
p|  about  beating  Lindsay  than  to  beat  him), 
:the  Mayor  was  doing  what  a  New  York 
or  usually  does,  which  was  to  reassure  the 
lie-class  Jews  that  he  still  loved  them,  which 
>urse  meant  that  the  blacks  would  think  he 
il  them  a  little  less.  McGeorge  Bundy  would 
omewhat  more  willing  to  talk  to  reporters 
a  year  earlier,  but  he  would  be  very  care- 
n  what  he  said,  for  fear  of  saying  something 
might  hurt  Lindsay's  chances.  The  great 
idations  of  America  would  be  coming  under 
easing  scrutiny  of  the  Congress,  in  part  be- 
;e  of  recent  actions  by  Ford,  the  grants  to  the 
tant  blacks  and  to  the  Robert  Kennedy  staff- 
and  at  Ford  there  would  be  a  certain  uneasi- 
about  the  Congressional  uprising,  and  the 
Foundation  directions,  and  yet  if  that  were 
,  a  certain  admiration  for  Bundy,  too,  for 
willingness  to  move,  to  take  risks,  for  his 
irmination  to  make  the  Foundation  relevant. 
Ford  people  were  pleased  with  Bundy,  and 
way  proud  of  him;  they  might  wonder  at 
es  whether  Ford  could  have  moved  somewhat 
cautiously  into  decentralization  without 
gering  the  blowup,  and  yet  they  admired 
ndy  and  one  of  the  Foundation's  top  officials 
Id  say  afterward  of  Bundy,  half-admiringly, 
half-critically,  "The  trouble  is  that  Mac  is 
damn  quick  mentally  and  too  articulate  for 
own  good.  I  just  wished  he  talked  slower  and 
was  a  little  less  articulate.  Sometimes  I  think 
make  bad  decisions  because  the  rest  of  us 
i't  think  fast  enough  for  him." 


'he  world  of  McGeorge  Bundy  had  never  been 
marked  by  originality  of  thought  or  social 

w;  it  was  not  his  particular  trademark,  for 
specialty  was  really  in  attempting  to  follow 

lventional  wisdom  in  an  intelligent  manner. 


BLACK  BOY  IN  THE  DARK 

by  Anthony  Hecht 

Peace,  tawny  slave,  half  me  and  half  thy  dam! 
Did  not  thy  hue  bewray  whose  brat  thou  art, 


Villain,  thou  mightst  have  been  an  emperor. 

— Titus  Andronicus 

Summer.  A  hot,  moth-populated  night. 

Yesterday's  maples  in  the  village  park 

Are  boxed  away  into  the  vaults  of  dark, 

To  be  returned  tomorrow,  like  our  flag, 

Which  was  brought  down  from  its  post  office  height 

At  sunset,  folded,  and  dumped  in  a  mailbag. 

Wisdom,  our  Roman  matron,  perched  on  her  throne 

In  front  of  the  library,  the  Civil  War 

Memorial  (History  and  Hope)  no  more 

Are  braced,  trustworthy  figures.  Some  witching  skill 

Softly  dismantled  them,  stone  by  heavy  stone, 

And  the  small  town,  like  Bethlehem,  lies  still. 

And  it  is  still  at  the  all-night  service  station, 
Where  Andy  Warhol's  primary  colors  shine 
In  simple  commercial  glory,  the  Esso  sign 
Revolving  like  a  funland  lighthouse,  where 
An  eighteen-year-old  black  boy  clocks  the  nation, 
Reading  a  comic  book  in  a  busted  chair. 

Our  solitary  guardian  of  the  law 
Of  diminishing  returns?  The  President, 
Addressing  the  first  contingent  of  draftees  sent 
To  Viet  Nam,  was  brief :  "Life  is  not  fair," 
He  said,  and  was  right,  of  course.  Everyone  saw 
What  happened  to  him  in  Dallas.  We  were  there, 

We  suffered,  we  were  Whitman.  And  now  the  boy 
Daydreams  about  the  White  House,  the  rising  shares 
Of  Standard  Oil,  the  whited  sepulchres. 
But  what,  after  all,  has  he  to  complain  about, 
This  expendable  St.  Michael  we  employ 
To  stay  awake  and  keep  the  darkness  out? 


Yet  it  was  one  of  his  ideas,  repeatedly  expressed, 
that  those  who  were  too  intense  and  too  sure  in 
their  pursuit  of  ideas  and  their  causes  often  did 
those  causes  and  ideas  damage.  Thus  he  pointed 
to  William  Buckley's  God  and  Man  at  Yale  as 
harming  contemporary  religion.  Thus  he  saw 
Douglas  MacArthur  defeating  his  own  case  by 
his  excesses,  and  thus  he  saw  Joseph  McCarthy 
seriously  hurting  legitimate  anti-Communism  by 
the  wildness  of  his  charges.  And  it  was  on  re- 
flection a  charge  that  one  might  make  against 
Bundy  himself,  that  in  his  own  intense  belief  in 
himself,  in  his  tradition  and  the  right  of  the 
Establishment,  he  would  contribute  to  a  disillu- 
sion and  disrespect  and  alienation  among  the 
young  from  those  very  traditions  and  institu- 
tions which  he  so  ferociously  believed  in. 
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TIME:  AFTER  LUCE 


For  those  who've  noticed  some  recent  subtle  differences  between 

the  new  Time  and  the  old,  this  is  the  story 

of  what  it  might  mean  to  America  and  who  is  responsible. 


> 


America have  traditionally  stressed  op- 
timism, a  faith  in  the  future,  what  John  Kirk- 
calls  "progress,  pragmatism,  respect  for 
achievement,  n  belief  that  rising  wealth  and 
expanding  technology  would  ultimately  dis- 
sipate most  individual  and  social  problems." 
Yet  Americans  have  seldom  examined  those 
rallies  long  enough  tO  see  the  passible  inner 

contradictions.  In  part,  they  were  too  busy 
earring  for  themselves  a  share  of  the  coun- 
try's peerless  abundance.  Men  with  fabulous 
opportunities  for  self -advancement  had  no 
time  for  self-inspection.  From  the  start,  the 
American  Dream  has  contained  as  much  ego- 
tism as  it  has  generosity. — Time 


T^Tot  a  bad  evaluation  of  Henry  Luce ;  a  little  too 
restrained,  perhaps,  for  some  of  his  still 
smoldering  targets,  but  not  bad.  And  there  it 
was  in  the  January  24,  1969  issue  of  his  brain- 
child, for  forty-six  years  the  weekly  house  organ 
of  the  American  Dream :  five  million  copies  a 
week,  twenty-two  million  readers.  True,  Henry 
Luce  had  been  dead  almost  two  years  when  the 
passage  appeared.  Still,  like  General  Motors  or 
the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir,  Time  would  al- 
ways be  Time.  And  yet  consider  another  apprais- 
al that  appeared  in  the  same  issue: 

The  greatest  potential  for  growth  and  plan- 
ning, as  well  as  controlling  the  quality  of 
what  citizens  desire,  today  lies  with  the  great 
corporations.  .  .  .  But  they  do  not  yet  seem 
prepared  for  the  idea  that  the  business  of 
business  could  be  this :  to  sell  goads  and  serv- 
ices whose  influence  on  American  taste  and 
rallies  might-  -instead  of  being  mediocre  and 
sometimes  baneful  -be  actively  inspiriting 
and.  benign . 

Again,  it  is  too  polite,  with  possibly  an  unwar- 
ranted faith  in  the  potential  of  corporate  liberal- 
ism. Nonetheless,  hardly  the  business  ethic  of 
The  Founder.  Clearly,  someone  was  tinkering 
with  Time.  In  fact,  both  the  above-quoted  ob- 
servations appeared  in  a  document  that,  when 
examined  carefully — and  strictly  in  the  context 
of  Time's  pinched  past — proved  quite  remark- 
able. Timed  to  run  in  the  magazine  the  week 
of  President  Nixon's  inauguration,  it  took  the 
form  of  a  twenty-page  supplement  entitled,  "To 
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Heal  a  Nation — Special  Section  :  The  Task  bel 
the  President."  Nixon  no  doubt  had  other  thi 
on  his  mind  that  week.  But,  considering  k 
supplement's  departure  from  Lucean  dogma 
may  have  been  less  important  as  a  message  to 
incoming  Administration  than  as  a  conspicui 
— if  cautious — declaration  of  independence 
Hedley  Donovan,  Luce's  handpicked  successor 
editorial  overseer  of  Time  Inc.,  and  Henry 
Grunwald,  the  editor  Donovan  tapped  fourte 
months  ago  to  give  Time  a  new  image.  SomewrV' 
tardily,  Time  had  clambered  aboard  Americ 
journalism's  late-rolling  bandwagon  of  soc 
awareness. 

The  cataclysmic  events  of  the  1960s  alrea* 
had  rescued  most  of  Time's  peers  from  everlas 
ing  mediocrity.  Early  in  the  decade,  it  slowly 
very  slowly — began  to  dawn  on  the  journalist  u 
Establishment  that  the  United  States  bore  le 
and  less  resemblance  to  the  nation  they  had  ;  I 
confidently  "mirrored"  for  so  many  years.  Tl  I 
once-scorned  warnings  by  the  intellectual  cor  1 
munity  began  to  make  sense.  A  serious  raci  I 
crisis  was  building.  A  scandalous  amount  of  po' 
erty  and  hunger  did  exist  in  the  land.  The  will 
in  Vietnam  would  not  go  away. 

The  scramble  was  on.  Following  its  purchasi 
by  the  Graham  family  in  1961,  Newsweek  madil 
the  Negro's  struggle  its  principal  mission,  per  I 
ceptively  covering  the  story  with  a  persistence 
unmatched  by  any  large-circulation  magazine] 
TheNeiv  York  Times,  winged  repeatedly  by  dart:' 
from  Manhattan's  literary-intellectual  salons' 
finally  recognized  that  quality  might  be  as  illtj 
portant  as  quantity  and  modified  its  stultifying 
middlebrow  view  of  the  world.  The  Wall  Street" 
Journal  offered  some  of  the  most  incisive  report-' 
ing  in  the  nation  -often  to  the  acute  embarrass- 
ment of  the  businessmen  it  serves.  Otis  Chandler 
remade  the  once  hopelessly  corrupt  Los  Angeles' 
Times  into  an  alert,  respectable  newspaper.  Spot- 
ting a  trend,  the  wire  services  and  the  networK 
news  departments  tried  on  occasion  to  view  the 
world  as  something  more  than  a  hot  flash.  "Iffi 
depth"  became  the  catch  phrase  of  the  profes- 
sion. Of  course,  no  major  publisher  or  broad- 
caster was  so  rash  as  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
on  the  side  of  radical  reform;  but  at  least  the 
more  influential  ones  had  opened  their  pages  and) 
airwaves  to  intelligent  examination  of  all  the 


I ,.  Even  Robert  Sherrill,  co-founder  of  Hard 
\:,  conceded  not  long  ago  that  no  real  need 

Id  for  the  radical  weekly. 
M 

I  til  last  year,  Time  remained  aloof  from  the 
*  scramblers.  Even  after  Luce  formally  re- 
I  in  1964,  the  magazine  continued  to  view 
I  vorld  with  his  patent  formula  of  glib 
licity  and  Olympian  arrogance.  Donovan,  a 
I  tight-lipped  former  Rhodes  Scholar,  rec- 
ed  the  hardened  arteries.  All  he  had  to  do 
ook  around,  especially  across  town  at  News- 
1  where  editorial  hustle  and  imagination 
J  making  it  the  most  talked-about  magazine 
He  industry.  Or,  if  he  needed  further  con- 
ing, he  could  take  the  elevator  down  to  the 
Ity-fifth  floor  of  the  Time  &  Life  Building 
■talk  to  a  Time  editor  or  writer.  The  odds 
m  better  than  even  that  he  would  find  a  bitter, 
i;rated  employee.  The  target  of  the  bitterness 
Iche  man  principally  responsible  for  keeping 
I>  on  its  narrow-gauge  track  was  the  maga- 
|s  autocratic  managing  editor,  Otto  Fuer- 
l?er.  Technically,  Donovan  outranked  him  on 
i:orporate  charts.  More  than  once,  however, 
1:  had  advised  a  grousing  staffer:  "I  know 
I don't  like  Otto,  but  I  think  he's  a  goddamned 
I  editor."  And  Harry  Luce,  though  retired, 
I  ran  the  company. 

I  le  managing  editor  of  Time  may  be  the  single 
It  influential  linear  journalist  in  the  world, 
liy  each  week,  like  a  virtuoso  at  some  prose- 
I  ucing  Mighty  Wurlitzer,  he  sits  down,  shoots 
cuffs,  and  pulls  and  pushes  stops  on  105 
espondents  from  Washington  to  Nairobi, 
;ty  editors,  writers,  and  reporters  in  New 
k,  and  coveys  of  fact-hunting,  miniskirted 
archers,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  recruited 
n  Alexander  Portnoy's  fantasies.  With  super- 
mathic  vision,  he  distills  the  labor  of  these 
flung  forces  down  to  50,000  words  on  every- 
lg  from  Biafra  to  Beethoven  and  by  the 
die  of  the  following  week  his  judgments  are 
t  for   the   magazine's   twenty-two  million 
iers — thirty-six  of  them  in  the  Tonga  Islands, 
Time  boasted  recently.  The  ripples  from  this 
;kly   plunge   can   sometimes   roll   out  like 
akers.  Last  January,  the  magazine  ran  a  story 
ut  a  chef  who  specialized  in  making  omelets 
private  dinner  parties.  A  footnote  reported 
t  the  particular  pan  he  used  was  made  by  the 
i  dge  Company,  a  small  firm  in  Manhattan, 
thin  two  weeks,  7,000  orders  for  the  pan  had 
imped  the  enterprise,  and  its  harried  owner, 
3d  Bridge,  was  busily  planning  branches  in 
icago  and  San  Francisco. 


'hard  Pollak  came  to  free-lance  writing  after 
eral  strenuous  newspaper  and  magazine  assign- 
nts:  among  them,  assistant  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
ir-Bulletin ;  associate  editor  of  Newsweek  ,■  re- 
nter for  the  Sunpapers  in  Baltimore;  editor  of  the 
my's  Ft.  Jay  newspaper,  following  his  graduation 
»m  Amherst  in  1957. 


Luce  regarded  a  Time  correspondent  in  the 
foreign  country  to  which  he  was  posted  as  the 
American  second  only  to  the  U.  S.  Ambassador. 
In  return  for  this  presumption,  thousands  of 
readers  abroad  accept  the  magazine  as  a  quasi- 
official  spokesman  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, a  polished,  flawless  window  on  America. 
Statesmen  treat  the  magazine  with  such  defer- 
ence that  Time  Inc.  can  make  the  leaders  of  eight 
Asian  nations  jump  simply  for  the  amusement  of 
its  advertisers  (see  page  47  ).  Fuerbringer  loved 
the  power.  A  Midwestern  conservative  stoked  by 
a  strong  sense  of  Lutheran  morality,  he  felt  duty 
bound  to  leave  his  personal  stamp  on  the  maga- 
zine each  week  before  repairing  to  his  home  in 
Greenwich,  Connecticut.  If  he  disapproved  of 
someone  or  something,  the  subject  seldom  sullied 
the  pages  of  Time.  A  review  of  The  Autobiogra- 
phy of  Malcolm  XI  A  cover  story  on  Ralph 
Nader?  Another  time.  The  reasons  were  usually 
obvious,  but  Fuerbringer  seldom  thought  it 
necessary  to  explain.  To  the  staff,  he  was  "The 
Iron  Chancellor." 

When  a  story  was  too  big  to  ignore,  Fuer- 
bringer indulged  his  prejudices  in  other  ways.  A 
dedicated  Kennedyphobe,  he  outraged  most  of 
his  colleagues  by  running  Lyndon  Johnson  on 
Time's  cover  the  week  after  JFK's  assassination. 
And  for  those  few  who  might  have  missed  the 
point,  he  devoted  the  same  issue's  "letter  from 
the  Publisher"  to  an  exercise  in  necroflackery. 
The  slain  President,  explained  the  letter,  "had  a 
special  feeling  about  Time."  In  fact,  he  always 
had  it  on  hand  and  regarded  it  "as  the  most  im- 
portant magazine  in  America."  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  it  turned  out,  had  gunned  down  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  Time's  "No.  1 
subscriber." 

For  Fuerbringer,  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  a 
holy  crusade.  Week  after  week,  the  magazine 
read  like  a  glossy  handout  from  the  public  rela- 
tions firm  of  Johnson,  Rusk  &  Westmoreland.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  North  Vietnam  was 
"engaged  in  a  war  of  aggression  it  will  not  be 
allowed  to  win."  Fuerbringer  missed  few  oppor- 
tunities to  advance  the  cause.  When  the  New 
York  Times  ran  a  hawkish  letter  from  Frederick 
E.  Nolting,  Jr.,  the  former  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam,  Time  conveniently  found  room 
for  it  in  the  magazine's  Press  section.  Senator  J. 
William  Fulbright's  suggestion  that  Saigon  had 
become  an  "American  brothel"  drew  from  Time 
a  reminder  that  Little  Rock  and  Hot  Springs  of- 
fered "an  abundance  of  whores."  More  often  than 
not,  Time's  correspondents  in  Vietnam  might 
just  as  well  have  been  filing  from  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  Repeatedly,  Fuerbringer  ignored  their 
dispatches  when  they  failed  to  support  the  com- 
pany line.  In  a  now  classic  confrontation,  Fuer- 
bringer spiked  a  pessimistic  file  by  Time's  able 
Saigon  bureau  chief,  Charles  Mohr,  and  in- 
structed a  writer  in  New  York  to  roll  the  usual 
ruffles  and  flourishes.  Then,  to  make  sure  the 
message  got  across,  Fuerbringer  also  ordered 
up  a  Press  piece  accusing  reporters  in  Saigon 
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(including,  presumably,  his  own)  of  poor-mouth- 
ing the  war  and  of  covering  it  by  lounging  around 
the  Caravelle  Hotel  interviewing  each  other.  In- 
furiated, Mohr  and  a  colleague,  Mert  Perry,  re- 
signed. 

Fuerbringer  unquestionably  believed  in  his 
mission,  but  he  also  edited  Time  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  war  fit  neatly  into  the 
Founder's  grand  design.  Years  ago,  on  the  eve 
of  World  War  II,  Luce  had  decided  this  was  to 
be  "The  American  Century."  With  typical  moral 
fervor,  he  decreed  that  "it  is  for  America  and  for 
America  alone  to  determine  whether  a  system  of 
free  economic  enterprise — an  economic  order 
compatible  with  freedom  and  progress — shall  not 
prevail  in  this  century."  He  saw  it  as  the  coun- 
try's "manifest  duty"  to  feed  all  the  hungry  and 
destitute  people  of  the  world — "all  of  them,  that 
is,  whom  we  can  from  time  to  time  reach  con- 
sistently with  a  very  tough  attitude  toward  all 
hostile  governments."  Many  who  knew  Luce  in- 
sist that  he  modified  this  view  over  the  years. 
Perhaps  so.  But  little  evidence  of  it  appeared  in 
the  magazine  of  which  he  once  said,  not  without 
some  accuracy,  "Whatever  Time  prints  will  be 
believed  because  it  is  in  Time."  The  magazine's 
war  coverage — and  in  no  small  way  the  very  con- 
flict itself — was  the  obvious,  grindingly  dis- 
sonant crescendo  of  the  Lucean  score.  (It  is,  of 
course,  unfair  to  blame  it  all  on  Time;  until  re- 
cently, most  other  publishers  and  broadcasters, 
if  not  as  influential,  enthusiastically  embraced 
the  cliches  of  the  Cold  War. ) 


"l¥7hen  Henry  Luce  died  in  early  1967,  politi- 
™"  cians,  businessmen,  and  fellow  journalists 
buried  him  under  an  obsequious  blanket  of 
obituary  rhetoric:  he  was  a  great  editor,  a 
genius,  a  man  (in  Time's  own  sendoff )  of  "in- 
finite idealism."  As  usual  on  such  occasions,  al- 
most no  one  told  it  like  it  was:  that  Henry  Luce 
was  a  hugely  successful  entrepreneur  who 
created  the  world's  largest  publishing  empire 
and  used  its  enormous  power  with  little  humility, 
frequent  cruelty,  and  an  aggressi'/e  lack  of  wis- 
dom. After  waiting  a  respectful  few  months, 
critic  Joseph  Epstein  called  the  shot  squarely  in 
Commentary.  "Through  the  agency  of  his  mag- 
azines," he  wrote,  "|Luce|  confused  more  issues 
than  he  clarified,  harmed  more  people  than  he 
helped,  and  contributed  more  to  the  Cross  Na- 
tional Product  than  to  American  Culture." 

With  Luce's  death,  editorial  control  of  all 
Time  Inc.  magazines  passed  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  Hedley  Donovan.  Though  less  doctri- 
naire than  his  benefactor,  his  credentials  were 
still  very  much  in  order:  solid  Midwestern  Re- 
publican background,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
magna  cum  laude  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford,  Navy  intelligence, 
quick  rise  to  managing  editor  of  Fortune  after 
joining  the  staff  in  1945,  editorial  director  of 
Time  [nc.  by  1059,  Luce's  editorial  heir-desig- 
nate by  19(54,  a  home  in  Sands  Point,  Long  Island, 
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and  membership  in  the  University  Club  of  1 
York,  the  Federal  City  Club  of  Washington  . 
the  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club.  Cool  anclL- 
flappable,  with  the  symmetrical  good  || 
of  a  slightly  overweight  prep-school  headrm 
Donovan  makes  the  perfect  model  for  the  j! 
Time  published  on  Wasps  this  year.  "At  his  b. 
it  concluded,  "[the  Wasp]  has  stood  for  a  ce 
selflessness,  a  sense  of  public  service,  a  c,. 
terestedness  in  the  face  of  brawling  passiu  , 
Acting  with  such  lofty  "disinterestedness," 
ovan  serves  both  as  a  trustee  of  the  Can. 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Air  Ej 
Systems  Command.  Like  most  Time  Inc.  e> 
fives,  he  regards  the  House  That  Luce  Built 
kind  of  Holy  See  of  journalism.  At  the  la, 
Luce-Donovan  torch-passing  ceremonies  in  \ 
( "It  must  be  like  being  elected  Moses,"  a  fr 
wrote),  Donovan  assured  his  assembled 
leagues  at  the  New  York  Hilton  that  Time , 
was,  indeed,  "an  American  institution,"  rc 
ring  at  one  point  to  the  company's  colle, 
memos,  speeches,  and  directives  as  "the  s 
papers."  (Luce's  capacity  for  taking  himself 
his  works  seriously  was  boundless;  among, 
"state  papers"  is  his  1933  edict  banishing 
comma  between  "Time"  and  "Incorporated 

Amidst  all  the  ringing  affirmation  in  his 
at  the  Hilton,  Donovan  also  slipped  in  a  few  i. 
givings.  In  an  understatement  that  may  n( 
be  surpassed  as  a  Luce  epitaph,  he  observed  t 
over  the  years  Time  Inc.  had  picked  up  "si 
unnecessary  enemies  whom  we  acquired  rat, 
carelessly."  Moreover,  he  warned,  instituti 
have  a  way  of  getting  complacent,  and  that 
lead  to  trouble.  "I  am  an  incorrigible  free- 
terpriser,  and  a  strong  believer  in  the  justice 
the  box  office,"  he  told  the  gathering.  "Mai 
zines  do  well  because  they  deserve  to  do  we 
But  there  is  one  misleading  thing  about  curr 
box-office    receipts — they    chiefly    reflect  ] 

achievement  If   editorial   quality  starts 

slip,  it  takes  a  while  before  customers  notice. 

By  early  19(38,  Time  magazine's  customers 
started  to  notice — especially  the  advertise^ 
Newstveek's  growing  reputation  along  Madis 
Avenue  as  a  "hot  book"  had  started  to  lure 
vertising  pages  away  from  Time.  By  the  end, 
the  year,  "the  numbers"  would  show  Tim 
domestic  edition  ad  pages  down  9  per  cent,  CO; 
pared  to  a  .'3  per  cent,  rise  for  Newsiveek.  Trai 
lated  into  advertising  revenue,  the  year-e 
figures  would  show  Newsweek  up  13  per  cei 

Time  only  one  per  cent . 

Neicsieeek's  high  command  bandy  these  stat 


*The  editors  of  The  New  Republic  or  Natio%\ 
Review  could  give  Donovan  an  interesting  debate 
the  notion  that  maprazines  do  well  simply  becaul 
they  deserve  to.  He  needn't  look  that  far,  howevd 
Life  magazine  never  has  been  better  edited  than 
the  past  few  years;  but,  because  of  competition  fro] 
television  and  the  current  advertiser  preference  f 
specialty  rather  than  general  magazines,  Life  has  i| 
acute  case  of  the  financial  wobblics. 
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>out  with  considerable  bravado.  But,  as 
enow,  too  much  can  be  made  of  them, 
ver  Newsweek's   rewards   for  editorial 
aling  in  recent  years,  and  whatever  its 
^enitor's  slippage,  Time  remains  far  out 
mt — in  worldwide  circulation  and  adver- 
revenue,  almost  twice  as  far.  Moreover,  it 
linchpin  of  a  global  publishing  network 
besides  turning  out  Time,  Life,  Fortune, 
torts  Illustrated  (combined  worldwide  1968 
ition:  15.7  million),  embraces  five  televi- 
tnd  radio  stations  and  a  growing  CATV 
ion;  Time-Life  Books,  which  last  year  sold 
t  eighteen  million  books  and  records  in  six- 
anguages;  the  publishing  house  of  Little, 
i  and  Company,  and  a  half-dozen  other  divi- 
devoted  to  what  the  company's  1968  annual 
t  calls  the  "Knowledge  Industry."  This  hot 
it  of  knowledge  produced  revenues  of  more 
>567  million  for  Time  Inc.  last  year, 
-ough  early  spring  of  last  year,  Fuerbringer 
med  his  cocksure  editing  of  Time,  conced- 
ttle  to  either  the  world  or  the  scramblers 
id  him.  By  then,  however,  the  magazine's 
ious  tone  and  fusty  politics  were  so  out  of 
with  the  rest  of  the  Establishment  press 
Donovan  could  ignore  the  situation  no 
r.  To  friends  who  badgered  him  on  the  sub- 
he  admitted  delicately,  that,  yes,  perhaps 
had  become  "a  little  too  predictable."  And 
there  was  the  box  office.  In  May,  the  eight- 
•eign  of  "The  Iron  Chancellor"  came  to  an 
Reluctantly,  Fuerbringer  accepted  a  vice 
dency,  moved  upstairs  to  a  subdued  cubicle 
down  the  hall  from  Donovan  on  the  thirty- 
;h  floor,  and  took  on  the  task  of  finding  news- 
ors  for  Time  Inc.  to  acquire,  then  the  latest 
lopment  in  the  corporation's  quest  for  knowl- 
.  To  reprogram  Time,  Donovan  named  Henry 
;ole  Grunwald. 


i  erudite  Viennese  who  looks  more  like  a 
short,  rotund  concertmeister  than  an  editor, 
ry  Grunwald  started  out  at  Time  as  a  copy 
in  1944.  He  understands  the  system.  Last 
•ber,  after  the  crush  of  the  summer  political 
paign  had  ended,  he  gathered  up  his  sixty 
ers  and  flew  them  to  Bermuda  for  three  days 
>adly  needed  group  therapy.  Since  at  Time 
'  even  angst  travels  first-class,  all  were  bil- 

i  at  Castle  Harbour,  a  gleaming  white  colo- 
hotel  owned  in  part  by  Time  Inc.  president 

ies  A.  Linen  and  set  on  212  manicured  acres 
Fun  and  Adventure — Wherever  You  Turn." 

ile  presumably  less  troubled  guests  golfed 
snorkeled  in  the  sun,  the  agony  of  the  Feur- 

lger  years  poured  forth  to  the  hum  of  air- 

ditioning  in  a  curtained  conference  room. 

e  Soviet  bureaucrats   nervously  emerging 

ii  the  shadow  of  Stalin,  writers  rose  to  de- 
nce  the  deposed  managing  editor  foe  his 
rnalistic  tyranny  and  reactionary  policies. 
;,  with  Fuerbringer  himself  now  purged,  most 
the  wrath  flowed  against  his  cadre  of  sub- 


servient lieutenants,  Time's  senior  editors  (whom 
Grunwald  had  left  in  New  York  to  wonder). 

Group  Journalism,  as  refined  over  the  years  by 
Time,  is  like  a  surrealistic  baseball  game  in  which 
the  writer  is  the  only  runner  and  the  rest  of  the 
players  are  all  pitchers  trying  to  pick  him  off 
first  base.  As  a  rookie,  he  may  hazard  an  occa- 
sional Jackie  Robinson  lead;  but  after  a  few 
innings  of  diving  into  the  dirt,  he  soon  learns 
to  stick  close  to  the  bag.  Correspondents  try  to 
nail  him  for  allegedly  twisting  their  flawless 
reportage  from  the  field.  Researchers  accuse  him 
of  concocting  quotes  and  of  getting  the  color  of 
Kosygin's  eyes  wrong.  But  the  real  terrors  of 
the  mound  are  the  senior  editors,  former  runners 
themselves  who  stayed  close  enough  to  the  sack 
to  ensure  promotion  and  now  form  the  elite  staff 
that  each  weeks  pounds,  wrenches,  hacks, 
crunches,  and  otherwise  edits  the  writer's  copy 
until  it  is  fit  (they  hope)  for  the  eyes  of  the 
managing  editor,  the  magazine's  ace  pick -off 
artist.  Paul  O'Neil,  long  a  star  of  Life's  writing 
staff  but  once  a  dusty  base-runner  at  Time, 
summed  up  the  case  for  the  writers'  team  years 
ago  in  a  memo  to  T.  S.  Matthews,  then  the 
managing  editor.  "I  am  inclined  to  believe,"  he 
wrote,  "that  the  theory  of  Group  Journalism  is 
highly  overrated,  and  the  brigades  of  editors, 
researchers,  advisers,  and  assorted  double 
domes,  who  are  popularly  believed  to  be  help- 
ing the  writer,  are  actually  just  riding  around 
on  his  back,  shooting  at  parakeets,  waving  to 
their  friends,  and  plucking  fruit  from  overhang- 
ing branches  while  he  churns  unsteadily  through 
the  swamps  of  fact  and  rumor  with  his  big,  dirty 
feet  sinking  in  to  the  knee  at  every  step." 

In  Bermuda,  Stefan  Kanfer,  the  magazine's 
young  movie  critic  and  a  former  television  gag 
writer,  complained  that  most  of  the  writing 
produced  under  the  senior-editor  system  had  all 
the  grace  and  subtlety  of  a  stand-up  comic  tele- 
graphing, "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  mother-in- 
law."  T.  E.  Kalem,  Time's  drama  critic  and  per- 
haps most  talented  writer,  said  that  in  most 
cases  the  senior  editors  saved  a  story  by  ampu- 
tating an  arm,  adding  a  third  leg,  and  producing 
a  "monstrosity."  The  most  sardonic  of  the  walk- 
ing wounded,  an  old  hand  named  John  Koffend, 
confessed  that  Time  writers  had  been  told  so 
often  by  their  senior  editors  that  they  couldn't 
write  they  had  finally  come  to  believe  it,  adding, 
to  much  laughter  and  applause,  that  he  once 
turned  over  a  letter  to  his  mother  to  a  senior 
editor  who  had  improved  it.  "It  was  a  mass 
catharsis,"  recalls  one  writer  who  had  come  to 
the  magazine  only  three  weeks  before.  "I  was 
appalled.  If  they  were  that  unhappy,  why  didn't 
they  leave?"  Most  had  thought  about  it  in  their 
early  days  but  long  ago  had  decided  to  hang  on. 
There  were,  after  all,  those  benefits — inventive 
expense  accounts,  air  travel  cards,  profit  sharing, 
six-week  vacations,  free  lessons  at  Berlitz,  trips 
to  Bermuda  to  complain. 

Henry  Grunwald  had  not  left,  either.  On  the 
contrary.  For  the  last  eight  years  he  had  toiled 
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loyally  for  Fuerbringer,  energetically  contribut- 
ing his  manifold  talents  to  the  making  of  Time 
and  rising  to  assistant  managing  editor  as  a  re- 
sult. Now,  after  cocktails,  dinner,  and  a  day  of 
listening  to  impassioned  criticism  of  the  maga- 
zine, he  stood  up  and  told  the  plaintiffs:  "I  find 
myself  very  largely  in  agreement  with  a  great 

deal  that  was  said  It  is  clearly  no  secret  to  you 

that  I'm  for  change.  I  don't  think  I  was  appointed 
managing  editor  of  Time  to  preside  over  the 
status  quo."  But  the  formula  must  be  bent,  not 
broken. '"Some  of  you,  from  what  I've  heard  to- 
day," continued  Grunwald,  "feel  perhaps  Time 
ought  to  become  a  totally  different  magazine  very 
quickly,  overnight.  I  don't  think  that's  possible. 
Not  so  much,  as  somebody  suggested,  because  we 
have  a  good  thing  here  financially  and  shouldn't 
tamper  with  it,  but  because  Time  really  is  a  part 
of  the  American  scene,  a  part  of  American  life, 
and  what  you  do  to  it  has  to  be  done  fairly  care- 
fully." 

Having  paid  homage  to  the  legend,  Grunwald 
turned  to  specifics.  The  constricting  and  stifling 
structure  of  Group  Journalism  would  be  meas- 
urably loosened,  allowing  for  longer  stories  and 
much  more  personal  writing;  there  would  be 
more  eyewitness  reports,  interviews,  dialogues; 
bylines  would  be  used  more  often,  both  those  of 
correspondents  and  of  writers;  judgments  would 
be  rendered  "less  arbitrarily,  much  more  coolly, 
and  perhaps  occasionally  with  a  becoming  sense 
of  fallibility";  the  magazine's  point  of  view 
would  be  counterpointed  with  opinion  from  out- 
side; though  the  senior-editor  system  would 
likely  remain,  efforts  would  be  made  to  civilize 
the  editing  process.  In  exchange  for  these  new 
freedoms,  the  writers  would  have  to  spend  more 
time  reading  poetry  and  fiction  and  thinking 
about  language  because  "there  is  quite  a  bit  of 
bad  writing  at  Time  and  there  are  occasions 
when  the  senior  editors,  despite  occasional  in- 
sensitivities,  greatly  improve  a  story."  Most 
important,  Grunwald  said,  "the  magazine  must 
become  more  intelligent  and,  although  I  hate 

to  use  the  word,  more  intellectual  You  must 

really  avoid  oversimplifying  complicated  situa- 
tions. We  should  never  shy  away  from  history, 
philosophy,  or  theory;  at  present,  we  do  shy 
away  from  these  things  quite  a  bit." 

Folding  more  intellectuality  into  the  weekly 
editorial  mix  was  a  must;  but,  warned  Grunwald, 
"we  should  never  play  literary  games  of  the  sort 
that  are  played  in  The  New  York  Review  of 
Books."  Had  Andrew  Kopkind  drawn  blood? 
Only  a  few  weeks  before,  the  young  radical 
journalist,  a  former.  West  Coast  correspondent 
for  Time,  had  played  a  lengthy  "literary  game" 
with  themagazine  and  its  corporate  carapace. 
"Time,"  wrote  Kopkind  in  The  NYR,  "is  largely 
a  product  of  what  has  happened  to  America  in 
the  last  half-century: 

specifically,  how  corporations  have  developed 
at)  organizational  position  so  controlling  that 
the  whole  system  can  be  called  'corporat- 


ism.' Time's  movement  is  nicely  illustrati 
of  that  process.  Since  Luce's  death,  Time  h< 
become    more     'liberal'     while  burrowb 
deeper  into  the  corporate  ethic.  Reactiona;. 
social  policy  does  not  promote  the  image  i 
the  new  Establishment,  which  is  more  inte 
ested  in  co-optation  than  repression ,  mov 
concerned  with  creating  jicw  markets  tha 
restricting  consumption.  The  recent  chan£ 
in  Time's  management  editorship — from  th 
middlebrow  Midwestern  conservative  Of!, 
Fuerbringer  to  the  sophisticated  Vietinc* 
cosmopolite  Henry  Anatole  Grunwald — re-  in- 
flects the  corporation's  new  conception  c4 
itself." 
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CJnme  weeks  after  the  Bermuda  gathei 
Grunwald  sat  in  his  twenty-fifth  floor  d 
and  discussed  Kopkind.  "I  think  Andy  is  a  i 
liant  writer,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  sorry  he  le 
would  welcome  his  style,  but  I  don't  think  I  w 
welcome  his  philosophy.  As  I  understand 
Andy  wants  to  be  a  revolutionary.  I  think 
ideas  and  the  ideas  of  other  revolutionaries  oi, 
to  be  represented  in  Time.  As  a  matter  of  1 
we  have  discussed  having  a  forum  page  wl  | 
someone  like  Andy  or  quite  a  number  of  ofl 
people  would  present  their  opinions  without  T 
necessarily  endorsing  them.  I  think,  howe' 
that  Time  should  and  will  remain  a  maga; 
whose  staff  is  in  rough  agreement  with  its  un< 
lying  philosophy,  which,  if  you  want  to  give 
label,  I  would  call  progressive  conservatism. 

Whatever  his  politics,  Grunwald  has  kept 
promise  he  made  to  skeptics  in  Bermuda  t 
"things  will  be  done."  Well  before  the  meeti'  r 
in  fact,  Time  had  started  to  change  marked 
During  the  summer  election  campaign,  its  ti! 
cover  portraiture  gave  way  to  political  cartoi 
by  David  Levine  and  Gerald  Scarfe,  and  late 
the  spring  there  had  been  a  pop-art  rendering 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  by  Roy  Lichtenstein.  To  m^ 
77wc-watchers,  the  text  of  that  cover  sto> 
written  shortly  before  the  Senator's  assassn 
tion,  provided  the  first  substantial  indication 
the  magazine's  new  tack:  it  offered  an  eminen 
fair  appraisal  of  the  candidate  totally  free  of  tf! 
old  magisterial  tone. 

Inside  the  magazine,  Grunwald  "opened  u 
the  long-standing  but  rigid  three-column  make 
by  frequent  use  of  text  blocs,  two-  and  thrl 
column  headlines,  and  larger  pictures.  This  pr 
duced  a  more  flexible  format,  but  it  sometim 
left  the  impression  that  Time  had  been  pasted  d 
by  one  of  the  editor's  fifth-grade  daughters  on 
Saturday  night  visit  to  the  office.  "The  magazii 
has  never  really  been  designed,  there's  lots  ( 
room  for  improvement,"  says  Ivan  Chermayel 
whose   New  York   graphic   design   firm  wi 
brought  in  (originally  by  Fuerbringer)  to  mal 
recommendations  for  overhauling  the  entire  la; 
out.  At  Chermayeffs's  urging,  Grunwald  excise 
the  black  line  that  framed  the  magazine's  cov« 
subjects;  he  refused,  however,  to  do  away  wit 
the  familiar  red  border,  insisting  that  without  i 
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ii  '>n  February  21,  1969,  a  Pan  Amer- 
i  Boeing  707  chartered  by  Time  Inc. 
s    comfortably  configured  for  sixty-two 
I  ;-class  seats  and  a  bedroom  compart- 
i  it  took  off  from  San  Francisco  carry- 
j  —along  with  Scotch,  bourbon,  gin, 
1  Ika,  beer,  wine,  champagne,  Coin- 
iu,  Drambuie,  Benedictine,  creme  de 
nthe,  cognac,  and  the  company  doc- 
— twenty-five  U.  S.  businessmen.  Their 
ding  interest  in  foreign  affairs  had 
n  them  invitations  to  join  Time's 
irth  News  Tour  since  1963,  this  one 
ixteen-day  sprint  through  eight  Asian 
ions  during  which  it  had  been  ar- 
lged  by  the  Time-Life  News  Service 
it  the  leaders  of  all  eight  would  ap- 
kr  on  cue  to  answer  questions.  Most  of 
I  Time  Inc.  hierarchy  went  along  for 
:  ride,  including  Hedley  Donovan, 
idrew  Heiskell,  and  James  A.  Linen, 
t    corporation's    governing  group; 
;nry  Grunwald,  the  new  managing 
itor  of  Time;  James  R.  Shepley,  the 
agazine's  publisher  and  official  tour 
>st,  who  explained  in  a  press  release 
at  the  two  dozen  guests  were  traveling 
their  own  expense  (everything,  that  is, 
it  the  plane  fare)  "as  responsible,  con- 
rned  American  citizens  rather  than 
representatives  of  their  business  en- 
rprises,"  and  John  A.  Meyers,  Time's 
Ivertising  sales  director,  who  apparently 
id  not  gotten  around  to  reading  the 
lease  when  he  observed,  with  a  grin, 
at  almost  all  the  guests  were  Time  ad- 
irtisers  with  annual  budgets  in  the 
tagazine  ranging  from  $200,000  to  $2 
lillion  . 

The  tour  was  organized  down  to  the 
st  snow  pea.  Bottles  of  mineral  water 
nd  at  least  one  memento  (wooden  dolls 
i  Korea,  pewter  cups  in  Malaysia,  cigars 
i  the  Philippines)  appeared  in  every - 
ne's  hotel  room  at  each  stop.  Time's 
ublic-affairs  department,  which  ar- 
'anged  the  blitz,  assigned  one  girl  specifi- 
'■ally  to  make  sure  that  Philip  Morris 
igarettes  and  Seagram's  whiskey  were 
onspicuously  on  display  in  the  plane 
nd  in  the  hotel  hospitality  suites  so  that 
lugh  Cullman,  executive  vice  president 


of  Philip  Morris  Inc.,  and  Edgar  M. 
Bronfman,  president  of  Joseph  E.  Sea- 
gram &  Sons,  Inc.,  wouldn't  get  grouchy. 
No  detail  was  too  small  for  the  alert 
leaders  of  the  public  affairs  corps.  At  a 
small,  pre-tour  luncheon,  the  ten  young 
ladies  traveling  as  support  troops  were 
advised  in  a  "morals  lecture"  that  moon- 
lighting with  any  of  the  guests  would 
result  in  immediate  dismissal  but  that 
nocturnal  activity  with  fellow  Time 
Incers  was  a  matter  of  individual  con- 
science. 

After  a  stop  in  Hawaii  to  get  the  Big 
Picture  from  the  Pacific  command,  and 
then  in  the  Philippines  to  interrogate 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos  and  bounce 
around  the  poop  deck  of  the  presidential 
yacht  in  a  conga  line  led  by  Mrs.  Marcos 
during  a  bash  on  Manila  Bay,  the  already 
weary  travelers  flew  into  Saigon  (choice 
of  entrees  on  that  leg:  Le  Coeur  de  Filet 
de  Boeuf  Rossini  or  Le  Poulet  saute 
Adobo).  At  Ton  Son  Nhut  Airport,  the 
News  Tour  boarded  two  air-conditioned 
military  buses  and  sped  downtown  to  the 
Caravelle  Hotel  accompanied  by  four 
jeeploads  of  U.  S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
troops,  weapons  at  the  ready.  Around  the 
hotel,  more  soldiers  blocked  off  the 
streets  and  plainclothes  security  guards 
took  up  posts  throughout  the  lobby  and 
corridors.  Burton  Pines,  a  member  of 
Time's  Saigon  bureau,  reported  that  the 
military  "provided  what  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  heaviest  guard  for  any  non- 
government civilian  group  which  has 
ever  visited  the  country."  Back  in  New 
York,  Jason  McManus,  a  senior  editor 
and  notorious  spoilsport,  was  so  annoyed 
by  the  bureau's  lackluster  coverage  of  the 
Communist  offensive  during  the  tour's 
visit  that  he  fired  off  a  cable  suggesting 
Pines  and  his  colleagues  spend  less  time 
with  rubberneckers  and  more  with  the 
war.  But  Pines,  like  other  Time  corre- 
spondents along  the  route,  was  only  fol- 
lowing orders  from  higher  up  to  dutifully 
record  the  tour's  every  official  move; 
after  the  trip,  all  the  dispatches  were 
neatly  put  together  for  the  guests  in  a 
souvenir    memory    notebook  labeled, 


"Confidential,  Not  For  Publication."  The 
tour  received  special  briefings  from  U.S. 
commander  General  Creighton  Abrams, 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  and 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  At  a  Chi- 
nese dinner  of  shark-fin  soup,  pigeon, 
and  Vietnamese  brandy  in  the  presiden- 
tial palace,  Thieu,  in  rare  form,  remarked 
that  he  had  taken  "special  precaution  to 
save  Cholon  [Saigon's  Chinese  section] 
from  the  offensive  to  be  sure  and  have 
these  ingredients."  That  night,  Steve 
Walden,  an  eager  newcomer  to  the  pub- 
lic-affairs department,  braved  the  city's 
curfew  armed  only  with  a  piece  of 
identifying  paper.  Well  into  the  morning, 
he  drove  a  jeep  back  and  forth  between 
the  Caravelle  and  Time's  bureau  getting 
out  the  Daily  Bugle,  a  ten-page  news 
roundup  Telexed  nightly  from  New  York 
that  Walden  mimeographed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  door  of  each  slumbering 
executive  so  he  could  awake  to  piping 
hot  news,  particularly  yesterday's  close 
of  his  company's  stock.  "The  stocks  kept 
going  down  during  most  of  the  trip," 
recalls  Walden.  "There  was  quite  a  bit 
of  grousing." 

In  Thailand,  the  tour  bestowed  upon 
King  Bhumibol  Adulyadej  a  $25,000  gift 
for  school  construction;  in  Singapore, 
Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  warned 
over  lunch  that  the  U.  S.  should  not  with- 
draw too  hastily  from  Vietnam,  and  in 
Tokyo,  the  entourage  found  not  one  but 
two  transistor  radios  in  its  hotel  rooms, 
one  from  the  local  Sony  company,  the 
other  from  News  Tourist  Robert  H.  Piatt, 
president  of  The  Magnavox  Co. 

From  Tokyo,  the  now  exhausted  trav- 
elers flew  back  to  San  Francisco,  and 
then  on  to  New  York.  After  two  days  of 
recuperation,  they  reassembled  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  of  the  White  House  with 
President  Nixon  for  an  hour-long  ses- 
sion of  show-and-tell.  A  tough  act  to 
follow,  Time  Inc.:  eight  Asian  kingpins 
and  now  coffee  with  the  President.  And  a 
memory  book  to  show  the  grandchildren. 
And,  for  the  desk  back  at  the  office,  an 
ashtray  from  the  Saigon  bureau  made  of 
a  howitzer-shell  casing. 


Richard  Pollak 
TIME 
AFTER  LUCE 


Time  would  look  like  just  another  magazine  on 
the  newsstand.  A  score  or  more  other  proposals, 
including  several  new  logo  possibilities,  were 
shelved  pending  the  end  of  Grunwald's  intensive 
search  for  an  art  director. 

Though  the  senior-editor  system  remained  in 
force,  several  of  its  Fuerbringerized  components 
either  left  the  magazine  or  were  banished  by 
Grunwald  to  bureaus  in  Chicago  or  San  Fran- 
cisco.  When  James  Keogh,  who  had  served  with 
Grunwald  as  an  assistant  managing  editor  and 
was  Fuerbringer's  ideological  sidekick,  failed  to 
land  the  top  job,  he  signed  up  as  head  of  Nixon's 
writing  and  research  staff,  returning  to  New 
York  in  January  for  a  farewell  party  at  which  he 
complained  that  Time  had  slanted  its  election 
coverage  in  favor  of  Hubert  Humphrey. 

In  the  months  that  followed  the  Bermuda  meet- 
ing, innovations  appeared  in  almost  every  issue. 
Stories  examined  complex  events  more  thor- 
oughly and,  as  a  result,  became  both  longer  and 
fewer  in  number.  Increasingly,  both  domestic 
and  foreign  correspondents  received  credit  for 
their  dispatches.  Bylines  for  writers  remained 
rare,  but  individual  style  began  showing  up 
nonetheless:  snowbound  passengers  at  Kennedy 
International  Airport  were  treated  in  terms  of  a 
science-fiction  scenario;  The  New  Yorker's  de- 
cision finally  to  run  a  table  of  contents  was  re- 
ported in  an  affectionate  parody  of  "The  Talk  of 
the  Town"  (a  graceful  conclusion,  perhaps,  to 
the  feud  between  the  two  magazines  that  dates 
back  to  the  19.'50s  and  Wolcott  Gibbs'  oft-quoted, 
not-so-affectionate  parody  of  "ambitious,  gimlet- 
eyed  Baby  Tycoon"  Luce).  To  show  it  was  now 
"with  it,"  Time  eagerly  pursued  pop  culture  and 
pop  sociology,  tunneling  the  latter  into  a  new 
section  labeled  "Behavior."  Grunwald  even  took 
a  fling  at  fiction,  publishing  for  the  first  time  in 
English  an  Easter  story  by  the  Soviet  novelist, 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn.  In  April,  the  magazine 
devoted  its  essay  section  one  week  to  excerpts 
from  John  W.  Gardner's  warning  delivered  in 
the  annual  Godkin  Lectures  at  Harvard  that  "the 
machinery  of  the  society  is  not  working... to 
solve  any  of  our  problems  effectively."  (Whether 
the  excerpts  qualified  as  outside  opinion  depends 
on  how  one  regards  Mr.  Gardner :  as  chairman  of 
the  Urban  Coalition,  which  he  is  and  as  Time 
properly  identified  him,  or  as  a  director  of  Time 
Inc.,  which  he  also  is  and  which  the  magazine 
neglected  to  ment  ion. ) 

Newsweek  has  yet  to  publish  any  Soviet  fiction, 
but  many  of  Time's  other  renovations  would  be 
distinctly  familiar  to  Newsweek  readers,  and 
Grunwald  acknowledges  the  debt.  "Most  of  you 
know,"  he  told  a  gathering  of  Time  correspon- 
dents in  Paris  last  December,  "that  I  have  never 
believed  in  underrating  Newsweek,  and  I  have 
always  thought  it  rather  silly  to  automatically 
assume  [as  Fuerbringer  did |  that  anything  they 
do  is  poor  and  second  best  to  us."  Grunwald  went 
on  to  insist  that  the  intellectual  community,  not 
.V r/r.s- week,  was  the  real  competition;  but  just  to 
cover  all  bets,  Time  Inc.  a  feu  weeks  later  signed 
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an  exclusive  magazine  contract  with  pol 
Louis  Harris,  luring  him  away  from  Newsn 
By  any  measure,  the  special  supplement  'I 
published  in  January  stands  as  its  most  a? 
tious  and  dramatic  effort  to  spin  away 
the  past.  Ironically,  the  exercise  attracte 
little  attention  as  it  did  because  it  ignore- 
of  the  cardinal  principles  Luce  and  fellow  7 
man  Briton  Hadden  laid  down  when  they  fou] 
the  magazine  in  1923.  "Time  is  interested," 
wrote  in  their  prospectus,  "not  in  how  muc 
gets  between  the  covers — but  in  how  muc 

GETS   OFF   ITS   PAGES    INTO   THE    MINDS  OF 

readers."  Donovan,  whose  idea  it  was  to  add 
the  supplement  to  "The  Task  before  the  Pi. 
dent,"  urged  that  it  be  limited  to  six  pa. 
Grunwald  wanted  thirty.  They  compromise) 
twenty ;  but,  as  Donovan  feared,  the  final  ver 
emerged  looking  more  like  "The  Task  before 
Reader."  Ten  sections;  mind-boggling  make 
almost  all  text;  often  repetitious.  Lots  of  for 
into  contemporary  metaphysics.  Heavy  going 
the  way.  Yet,  for  all  the  thickets  of  prose, 
turnabout  was  clear  by  the  second  paragraph 
the  introduction,  which  offered  largely  uncr 
lenged  Sir  Denis  Brogan's  observation  that  "1 
is  not  going  to  be  the  American  century." 

In  the  pages  that  followed,  the  supplement  s 
plied  a  thoughtful,  balanced  analysis  of  the 
ciety's  ills,  opting  for  a  hopeful  future  based'; 
Alfred  North  Whitehead's  thesis  that  "the  ma 
advances  in  civilization  are  processes  which 
but  wreck  the  societies  in  which  they  occur." 
if  gingerly  letting  its  readers  in  on  reality 
the  first  time,  the  magazine  occasionally  couch 
its  new  catechism  in  almost  primer-like-term:f 
"What  may  really  hold  America  back  is  precis 
what  has  pushed  it  forward:  the  America' 
prized  and  highly  developed  sense  of  individu 
ism,  which  can  amount  to  plain  selfishness."  M< 
than  once,  however,  the  supplement  supporj 
specific  reforms  that  must  have  startled  Tim 
carefully  narcotized  audience.  In  one  instan" 
the  supplement  agreed,  in  part,  with  the  Cent5 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  tl 
the  U.S.  Constitution  is  obsolete;  in  another,! 
urged  the  government  to  offer  sanctuary 
thousands  of  workers  as  the  employer  of  ltf 
resort.    In    their   enthusiasm,    Grunwald  at 
Robert  Shnayerson,  the  senior  editor  who  she 
herded  the  supplement,  urged  so  many  grandio 
projects  on  the  federal  government  that  wht 
Donovan  saw  an  early  draft  and  did  some  ant 
metic  he  found  they  had  bankrupted  the  treasur 
Shnayerson  rewrote  the  proposals  along  moi- 
realistic  fiscal  lines.  Still  shaking  his  head  ovj 
the  length,  Donovan  ultimately  pronounced  tl 
supplement  "better  than  expected."  With  somt 
what  less  restraint,  Grunwald  celebrated  h, 
social  manifesto  by  throwing  a  dinner  for  il 
two-dozen  contributors  in  a  private  dining  rooi 
at  "21." 

The  supplement  termed  the  war  in  Vietnam 
"relative  failure";  and  in  the  weeks  that  fo 
lowed,  the  magazine,  like  a  magician  switchin 
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n  the  middle  of  his  act,  began  pulling  more 
lore  doves  out  of  its  editorial  hat.  In  a 
I  cover  story  ("Viet  Nam:  When  Can  The 
3egin  To  Leave?"),  Time  lamented  that 
istory  of  the  war  is  all  too  painfully  graven 
ise  optimism  . . .  raised  by  officials  armed 
gleaming  statistics  and  Pollyanna  rheto- 
and  concluded : 

^or  all  its  mounting  pressure  and  poten- 
>l  fury,  the  most  striking  thing  about  the 
esent  debate  is  the  agreement  by  all  par- 
ipants  that  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  must  be 
ought  to  an  end  well  short  of  any  outright 
ied  victory.  Beyond  that,  there  is  unani- 
>us  acceptance  of  the  conclusion  that  the 
S.  involvement  in  the  war — sooner  than 
\er — must  begin  to  dwindle. 


his  desk  not  long  ago,  Henry  Grunwald  sat 
nervously  balling  up  tiny  strips  of  Scotch 
and,  like  a  man  uncomfortable  about  his 
pondered  long  and  hard  the  question  of 
ner  U.  S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  had  been 
take.  "Yes,"  he  finally  answered,  "I  think  it 
1  must  add,  though,  that  this  is  said  in 
sight.  I  would  describe  myself  as  having 
in  the  past  a  moderate  hawk,  if  there  is  such 
ng.  From  the  very  beginning,  I  wished  we 
never  gone  in.  But  for  a  number  of  years  I 
as  did  so  many  others,  that  once  we  had  gone 
e  had  to  continue  what  seemed  to  be  one 
al  step  after  another  to  support  our  position, 
then  I  developed — again,  as  did  so  many 
-  people — great  misgivings  about  what  was 
«ning.  In  my  own  mind,  it  came  to  a  head 
ng  the  1968  Tet  offensive.  That  tore  it  from 
ompletely.  I  don't  think  it  was  a  change  in 
)sophy.  I  think  it  was  a  recognition  that,  put- 
aside  the  aim  for  a  moment,  the  means  we 
expended  had  passed  all  reason  for  that  aim 
i  'independent'  South  Vietnam. 
)f  course,  one  can  argue  that  even  the  origi- 
aim  was  wrong.  But  I  think  the  idea  of  dis- 
aging  Communist  governments  is  a  sound 
I  think  there  still  is  a  difference  between 
imunist  and  non-Communist  governments, 
re   are   dreadful    non-Communist  govern- 
ts,  of  course,  but  that's  another  story.  The 
cal  notion  that  we  must  never  intervene  in 
a  or  other  places  in  the  world  under  any  cir- 
istances — that  it  is  up  to  those  people  to  settle 
r  own  affairs — is  obviously  naive.  You  cannot 
i  world  power  and  not  be  interested  in  what 
i  of  conditions  prevail  in  Asia.  But  I  think  we 
e  to  learn  a  more  subtle  way  of  making  our 
uence  felt,  more  subtle  even  than  the  rela- 
sly  crude  economic  intervention  of  the  Mar- 
11  Plan  in  Europe.  It  is  quite  possible,  of 
rse,  that  if  our  heavy-handed  influence  did 


Dealing  in  false  optimism  is  not  without  its  re- 
"ds.  Barry  Zorthian,  for  four  years  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ment's  chief  rhetorician  in  Saigon,  now  heads 
le  Inc.'s  broadcast  division. 


not  work,  more  subtle  measures  will  not  work 
either.  In  that  case,  we  may  simply  have  to  with- 
draw for  a  while.  I  say  a  while  because  these 
things  are  not  forever.  We  used  to  think  that  a 
country,  once  it  had  gone  Communist,  was  gone 
forever.  That's  not  necessarily  so.  Besides,  we 
really  have  no  choice.  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
Communists  were  infiltrating  Burma  and  its 
present  shaky,  more  or  less  socialist  government 
began  to  topple,  what  do  we  do?  We  certainly 
don't  send  in  the  Marines.  If  we  can't  stop  it, 
then  we  can't  stop  it." 

Time's  coverage  of  race  relations  needed  al- 
most as  drastic  an  overhaul  as  its  Vietnam  policy. 
This  came  as  something  of  a  surprise  since,  over 
the  years,  the  suburban  mentality  that  ruled  the 
magazine  had  convinced  itself  Time  was  a  jour- 
nalistic pioneer  in  the  area.  Older  staff  members 
point  proudly  to  the  fact  that  Luce  and  Hadden 
insisted  from  the  start  that  all  lynchings  be  re- 
ported in  the  magazine.  (They  do  not  mention, 
as  does  the  official  company  history,*  that  in 
those  days  Time  also  labeled  disreputable  Ne- 
groes "blackamoors"  and  "blackamorons." )  In 
a  bull  session  with  some  Nieman  Fellows  at  Har- 
vard a  few  years  ago,  Donovan  sat  patiently 
while  they  attacked  Time's  many  biases  and  then 
asked  why  no  one  had  brought  up  perhaps  the 
magazine's  strongest  prejudice.  When  his  lis- 
teners proved  suitably  baffled,  he  reminded  them 
of  Time's  consistent  stand  in  favor  of  civil 
rights.  On  these  thin  reeds — anti-lynching  and 
pro-civil  rights — the  case  confidently  rested;  sup- 
porting the  laws  of  the  land  equaled  journalistic 
leadership. 

To  most  Negro  journalists.  Time's  handling 
of  race  relations  more  accurately  equaled  honky. 
As  one  result,  the  magazine's  efforts  to  recruit  a 
quota  of  blacks  to  ornament  the  staff  got  no- 
where. In  the  spring  of  1968,  Stanley  B.  Thomas, 
Jr.,  a  young,  Yale-educated  Negro  in  Time  Inc.'s 
personnel  department,  tried  valiantly  to  rectify 
the  situation.  He  appeared  at  the  home  of  C. 
Gerald  Fraser,  a  reporter  on  the  New  York 
Ti)>ies  who  that  evening  was  the  host  to  a  gather- 
ing of  black  journalists  who  meet  informally 
from  time  to  time  in  New  York  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  working  for  The  Man.  Thomas  can- 
didly admitted  Time  Inc.'s  inability  to  hire  Negro 
reporters  and  asked  the  group  why.  In  effect, 
they  told  him  to  go  back  and  read  Time,  partic- 
ularly the  cover  story  on  the  Newaik  riots  of  the 
previous  July.  Like  prior  riot  coverage  under 
Fuerbringer,  the  piece  had  paid  a  grudging, 
mumbling  lip  service  to  the  civil-rights  movement 
but  was  otherwise  almost  racist  in  tone  and  point 
of  view — "They  [the  looters]  went  first  for  the 
imported  Scotch  (Chivas  Regal  and  Johnny 
Walker  Red  Label  were  the  preferred  brands), 
then  for  the  bourbons  and  gins,  next  for  vodka 
and  champagne  and — when  everything  else  ran 


*Time  Inc.  The  Intimate  History  of  a  Publishing 
Empire,  1923-19H,  by  Robert  T.  Elson  (Atheneum, 
500  pages) . 
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out — for  cheap  muscatels  and  cordials  Women 

pranced  through  supermarkets  with  shopping 
carts,  picking  and  choosing  with  unwonted  indif- 
ference to  price  tags."  Thomas  agreed  that  the 
coverage  could  be  improved  and  suggested  that 
it  might  help  the  magazine  if  the  reporters  would 
repeat  their  criticisms  to  some  editors  at  Time 
Inc.  By  the  end  of  the  evening,  a  half-dozen  re- 
porters had  agreed  to  attend  such  a  confronta- 
tion if  Thomas  could  arrange  it. 


"BJIiii'  just  such  soft-sell  occasions,  Time  Inc. 

maintains  on  the  forty-seventh  floor  a  warren 
of  eight  private  dining  rooms  quietly  catered  by 
Restaurant  Associates  and  abundantly  stocked 
with  liquor  that  is  trundled  through  the  carpeted 
corridors  on  tinkling  bar  carts.  On  August  15, 
1968,  in  dining  room  "E,"  Stanley  Thomas, 
Henry  Grunwald,  Robert  Ajemian,  an  assistant 
managing  editor  of  Life,  and  Ralph  Graves,  Sen- 
ior Staff  Editor  of  Time  Inc.,  sat  down  to  lunch 
with  five  Negro  reporters:  Nancy  Hicks,  Robert 
Terrell,  and  Ted  Poston,  all  then  of  the  New  York 
Post;  Gerald  Fraser  of  the  Times,  where  Miss 
Hicks  now  works,  and  Ed  Cumberbatch  of  News- 
week. "It  was  all  pretty  ritzy,"  recalls  Terrell. 
"We  took  two  elevators  to  get  there.  And  the 
waiter  who  served  us  cocktails  was  Puerto  Rican. 
That  sort  of  set  the  tone  for  me." 

After  drinks  and  some  preliminary  fumbling 
with  napkins  and  staring  into  the  roast  beef, 
Thomas  broke  the  silence  with  a  brief  review  of 
Time  Lnc.'s  recruiting  problems,  concluding  with 
a  pitch  that  in  spite  of  all  the  guests  had  heard 
over  the  years  it  really  was  a  great  place  to  work. 

"How  many  Negroes  actually  do  work  for 
Time-Life?"  asked  Terrell,  a  strikingly  hand- 
some, deep  black  Negro  who  found  himself  sit- 
ting at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"Very  few,"  replied  Thomas. 

"Well,  how  many  is  that  7"  insisted  Miss  Hicks. 

When  no  answer  came,  Grunwald  quickly  in- 
terrupted to  say  that  Time  was  making  a  sub- 
stantial effort  to  improve  its  coverage  of  Negro 
life  and  that  any  Negro  who  joined  the  staff 
would  find  himself  in  a  strong  position  to  in- 
fluence and  help  guide  that  effort.  When  the 
Newark  cover  came  up,  Grunwald  apologized  for 
it;  its  execution,  he  admitted,  had  caused  con- 
siderable embarrassment  throughout  the  staff. 
(The  confession  cost  Time  several  intramural 
points  when,  toward  the  end  of  the  meal,  all  the 
reporters  told  Ajemian  how  admirably  they 
thought  Life  had  handled  the  same  story.)  The 
debate  next  swung  to  Time's  profile  of  Negro 
soul  singer  Aretha  Franklin,  a  cover  story  writ- 
ten under  the  new  regime.  Miss  Hicks  argued 
that  the  piece  unnecessarily  examined  irrelevant 
sordid  details  in  Miss  Franklin's  private  life. 
Grunwald  countered  that,  to  the  contrary,  the 
information  was  essential  to  the  story  because 
"the  blues  cannot  be  sung  well  unless  they  have 
been  experienced."  Miss  Hicks  winced.  As  the 
meal  drew  uneasily  to  a  close,  Fraser  flatly  told 


Grunwald  that  most  established  Negro  jou 
ists  had  disliked  Time  for  so  long  that  the  ch;  $ 
of  recruiting  any  of  them  were  slim ;  he  g| 


gested  that  perhaps  Time  should  concentra 
younger  Negroes  who  might  not  be  as  awa 
the  magazine's  past.  In  the  end,  all  the  poli 
silverware  and  good  crockery  failed  to  se 
any  of  the  guests  and  even  Thomas  departei 
long  thereafter  for  a  better  personnel  job 
Philip  Morris  Inc.  In  the  months  since  the  h 
however,  Grunwald  has  worked  hard  to  ret 
many  of  the  grievances  he  heard  around  the  1 
that  day.  Features  on  Negro  professionals,  \ 
a  rarity,  now  appear  regularly  in  the  magaa 
in  most  cases,  agitation  is  explored  with  ! 
pathy  and  sensitivity,  and  in  a  recent  essay  < 
memorating  the  death  of  Martin  Luther 
Jr.,  Time  urged  white  Americans  "to  pro 
every  ounce  of  help  they  can"  to  assist  Neg 
in  building  a  viable  black  Establishment. 
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enry  Grunwald  arrived  in  the  United  St 
with  his  parents  in  the  fall  of  1940,  ha) 


fled  the  Nazis  first  from  Vienna  and  again  f< 
Paris.  Then  eighteen,  he  enrolled  at  New 
University,  graduating  in  1944  with  a  Phi  If 
Kappa  key  and  a  degree  in  philosophy.  At  nig i 
during  his  senior  year,  he  began  his  ascen 
Time  by  working  as  a  part-time  copy  boy,  oi* 
taking  the  long  way  through  the  corridors  \ 
tween  offices  so  he  could  make  notes  on  the  sto, 
he  was  shuttling.  "On  one  occasion,"  he  recai 
recently,  "I  rewrote  a  cover  story — I  think  it1 
on  Germany — the  way  I  thought  it  should  h 
been  done.  When  I  showed  it  to  an  editor, 
told  me  with  what  I  thought  was  a  great  dea- 
forbearance  that  he  thought  the  magazine's  v 
sion  was  better.  I  must  confess,  in  those  d 
my  ambition  was  to  be  a  playwright.  I  was  f< 
of  journalism,  but  I  didn't  intend  to  make  it 
career.  I  came  to  Time  because  I  thought  it  wo 
be  a  convenient  place  to  make  telephone  cti 
and  write  letters.  But  after  a  while  I  got  qu 
interested." 

Convinced  he  could  do  as  well  as  the  write 
whose  copy  he  carried,  Grunwald  began  writ! 
short  items  and  showing  them  to  the  edito 
Whittaker  Chambers,  then  a  foreign  editor  att 
magazine  and  an  architect  of  its  hard-line  an 
Communism,  liked  the  young  Grunwald's  st; 
and  recommended  that  he  be  hired.  In  19'. 
Grunwald  joined  the  staff  as  a  writer  in  t  ) 
foreign  news  department.  "It  was  an  era,"  sa  \ 
Grunwald,  "when  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ps  \ 
sion  over  how  to  handle  Communism,  how  ! 
handle  Russia,  how  to  handle  the  Cold  War,  b 
as  a  relatively  young  writer  at  the  time  I  was  n 
very  deeply  involved.  If  anything,  I  was  on  t! 
Chambers  side,  feeling  that  Russia  could  nol 
blandly  taken  as  just  another  form  of  demo 
racy." 

Six  years  later,  at  twenty-nine,  Grunwald  bi 
came  the  youngest  senior  editor  in  the  magazine 
history.  One  of  his  early  assignments  was  to  he 
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is:  .ational  affairs  department  cover  the  1952 
el  hower-Stevenson  campaign,  which  soon  de- 
1  id  into  the  classic  example  of  Time  at  its 
ltri  .  Abandoning  even  its  own  elastic  standards 
N  irness,  the  magazine  offered  Ike  to  its 
h  rs  as  a  political  demigod  and  reduced 
inson  to  an  idealistic  pantywaist.  "In  retro- 
r|  ,"  says  Grunwald,  "I  don't  think  we  exactly 
S  ed  ourselves  with  glory  in  that  campaign, 
!S  :h  I  must  confess  I  was  not  convinced 
■j  1  nson  would  make  a  very  good  President.  I 
3ei  certain  softness  at  the  core.  A  lot  of  us  felt 
K  way  about  him.  Perhaps  we  were  wrong. 
#j  !  never  know.  At  the  time,  I  felt  Eisenhower 
']e  i  good  idea,  though  I  think  his  Administra- 
|  Dn,  on  the  whole,  turned  out  rather  disas- 
9  :ly.  I  do  think,  though,  that  Time  went  too 
I  h  tone  and  emphasis  in  pushing  Eisenhower. 
H  n't  really  have  too  much  authority  in  those 

ispite  his  rapid  rise  in  journalism  at  that 
j :  Grunwald  still  yearned  to  be  a  playwright. 
I  he  mid-Fifties,"  he  recalls,  "I  took  a  leave  of 
t  nee  and  went  up  to  Connecticut  to  try  and 
e  a  play.  Before  I  moved  up  there,  though,  a 
id  warned  me  at  a  cocktail  party  that  'no 
t  play  had  ever  been  written  in  Connecticut.' 
!  he  was  right.  At  least  for  me  he  was  right, 
regret  never  having  become  a  playwright, 
gh  I  now  have  a  degree  of  fatalism  about  it. 
ess  one  does  what  one  has  to  do." 
nee  back  at  the  magazine,  Grunwald  devoted 
self  to  journalism  with  single-minded  ambi- 
.  By  the  time  Donovan  appointed  him  man- 
ig  editor,  he  had  edited  almost  all  depart- 
Hts  of  the  magazine,  produced  dozens  of  cover 
ies  on  subjects  ranging  from  T.  S.  Eliot  to 
a-Cola,  helped  Fuerbringer  launch  three  new 
irtments  (Show  Business,  Modern  Living, 
t  Time  Essay)  and  managed  to  squeeze  in 
;ral  major  free-lance  projects  on  the  side, 
>ng  them  the  editing  of  Salinger:  A  Critical 
Personal  Portrait,  a  collection  of  essays  on 
author.  Throughout  his  rise,  Grunwald's  re- 
anship  with  Fuerbringer  remained,  in  the 
ds  of  one  colleague,  "an  uncomfortable  one"; 
like  so  many  successful  editors  at  the  maga- 
i  before  him,  he  coped  with  his  discomfort  in 
Time-honored  tradition :  by  swallowing  hard 
blinking.  Concentrating  on  the  arts  and 
sr  nonsensitive  areas,  he  developed  a  reputa- 
D  with  the  staff  as  a  demanding  but  fair  editor 
re  interested  in  the  nuances  of  style  and  lan- 
ge  than  in  imposing  his  opinions.  When 
vie  critic  Kanfer  turned  in  a  negative  review 
The  Graduate,  Grunwald,  a  film  votary  him- 
|,  returned  it  with  the  marginalia:  "I  have 
'eeling  in  my  bones  you  are  wrong  about 
s."  Nevertheless,  the  review  ran  unaltered.  T< 
nfer  and  other  young  writers  at  Time,  Grun- 
Id's  elevation  to  managing  editor  is  less  like 
i  second  coming  than  the  first.  "Henry's  a 
n  of  genuine  density,"  says  one  of  these  aco- 
es.  "He's  a  gourmet,  he  knows  opera,  he  loves 
'Zart.  He  has  a  wonderful  European  quality 


THE  FLOATING  LADY 

by  David  Wagoner 

The  Professor  sawed  her  in  half  and  put  her  back 
Together ;  chopped  off  her  head,  restored  it ; 
sat  her 

Down  in  a  box  and  thrust  long  dozens  of  swords 
Through  where  she  was,  then  brought  her  out 

unharmed. 
And  now  he  waves  her  into  a  final  trance 
And  rests  her  on  a  table  under  a  sheet 
As  white  as  any  lady  in  a  morgue. 
She  rises  smoothly  into  the  spotlit  air 
And  hovers  there  to  music,  floating  on  nothing. 

He  stands  underneath,  commanding  her  to  move 
Sideways  or  forward,  and  she  does.  He  slides 
A  hoop  around  her.  Isn't  she  beautiful 
Under  the  sheet  where  none  of  us  can  see  her? 
Here  in  the  balcony,  floating  even  higher 
Than  she,  we  put  ourselves  in  her  position, 
Lying  beside  her,  trying  to  weigh  her  down 
To  a  world  of  unsliced  bodies  and  mattresses 
Where  we  might  love  her  heavily  forever. 

But  now  the  Professor  yanks  the  cloth  away, 
And  she's  gone.  She  has  disappeared  like  all  her 
wounds 

From  crosscut  saw  and  guillotine  and  sword 
And  doesn't  come  back.  The  Professor  takes 
applause 

Like  a  man  saying  Q.E.D.  to  a  piece  of  logic 
On  a  bare  stage  with  the  empty  sheet  in  his  arms. 


about  him.  Sometimes,  with  those  enormous 
eyes  and  that  girth,  he  looks  as  if  he  stepped 
right  out  of  Proust.  I  remember  one  time  when 
he  had  the  gout  he  came  to  work  wearing  a  big, 
wide-brimmed  hat  and  carrying  a  long,  black  cane 
with  a  silver  rim.  Charles  Swann,  in  the  flesh. 
The  whole  thing  is  incredible.  Imagine,  a  Jewish 
copy  boy  from  NYU  coming  up  through  all  those 
six-foot-six  Yalies.  Incredible!" 

And  so,  perhaps,  it  is.  But  swallowing  hard 
and  blinking  are  ticks  of  ambition  not  easily 
cured.  Donovan  said  get  Time  caught  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  Establishment  press,  and  Grunwald 
has  put  the  Mighty  Wurlitzer  in  tune.  He  is  un- 
likely to  try  many  atonalities.  "Henry  is  a  bril- 
liant editor,"  says  one  of  his  closest  associates, 
"but  sometimes  he  acts  with  almost  Lucean  con- 
servatism." Grunwald's  first  deal  with  an  outside 
writer  foundered  on  just  this  streak.  Last  fall, 
he  asked  Garry  Wills,  a  gifted  young  Esquire 
contributing  editor  whose  work  he  admired,  to 
do  an  essay  for  Time.  Wills  turned  in  a  piece  on 
The  Politics  of  Obscenity,"  a  scholarly,  almost 
square  exploration  of  why  the  protesters  in  Chi- 
cago and  elsewhere  felt  so  compelled  to  use  foul 
language.  Far  from  approving  of  the  behavior, 
Wills  intelligently  condemned  it,  warning  that  it 
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was  "a  nihilistic  vision  of  hate  that  brings  the 
politics  of  obscenity  into  increasingly  accepted 
and  effective  use."  Grunwald  liked  the  conclu- 
sion, but  not  the  quoted  obscenities  sprinkled 
along  the  way.  "It's  not  time  for  four-letter 
words  in  Time,"  he  explained  to  an  editor  who 
pleaded  with  him  to  run  the  piece  as  submitted. 
To  try  and  salvage  the  situation,  Grunwald  had 
the  essay  put  through  three  euphemizing  re- 
writes; but  when  Wills  saw  the  final,  sanitized 
version  he  refused  permission  to  publish  it. 
(Embarrassed  by  the  incident,  Grunwald  partly 
compensated  Wills  for  his  labors  by  running  a 
flattering  story  about  him  in  the  magazine's 
Press  section. ) 

For  all  its  cutting  Luce  in  the  past  year,  Time 
remains  a  polite,  committed  member  of  the  club. 
No  four-letter  words,  certainly,  even  in  the  most 
innocent  context.  But  more  important,  no  real 
passion  or  anger  of  any  kind.  Time  now  treats 
most  controversial  subjects  with  an  almost  ag- 
gressive judiciousness,  on-the-one-handing  this 
and  on-the-other-handing  that  to  the  point  where 
many  stories  read  like  the  old  two-liner:  "What 
do  you  think  of  the  ABM  problem?"  "I  definitely 
think  there  is  one."  That  may  constitute  an  im- 
provement over  the  Fuerbringer  style,  but  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  tough-mindedness  the  late  hour 
demands.  Lengthy  programmatic  essays  on  how 
to  heal  the  nation  are  useful;  but  hard-eyed 
scrutiny  of  the  corrupt  powers  that  made — and 
are  making — it  sick  is  the  stuff  of  good  journal- 
ism. Crusading  (the  word  sounds  almost  archaic 
from  disuse)  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  in 
the  plan.  Even  crusaders  are  handled  with  care. 
As  of  this  writing  Ralph  Nader  has  yet  to  grace 
Time's  cover.  Grunwald  insists  he  wants  to  do 
the  profile  but  has  lacked  what  the  newsmaga- 
zines call  a  peg — a  splashy  news  event  on  which 
to  hang  the  story.  Earlier  this  year,  however, 
Time  limned  a  heroic  cover  portrait  of  and  de- 
voted fifteen  columns  to  Italian  automobile  mag- 
nate Giovanni  Agnelli,  the  only  peg  for  which 
appeared  to  be  the  fact  that  his  Fiats  are  creating 
American-size  traffic  jams  on  the  Continent. 
Anyone  looking  hard  enough  for  a  Nader  peg 
could  find  it  in  the  same  issue,  which  summed  up 
in  less  than  two  columns  the  185-page  expose 
Nader's  researchers  had  put  together  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Grunwald  will  prob- 
ably get  around  to  Nader  eventually,  but  the 
priorities  are  clear.  Automobile  manufacturers 
come  first,  even  foreign  ones. 


TWthe  business  ethic  may  be  alive  and  well  after 
*  all,  and  living  more  luxuriously  than  ever  in 
Rockefeller  Center — albeit  now  modishly  decked 
out  in  well-cut  Galbraithian  threads.  Like  the 
Braniff  ads  cheerfully  advising  us  all  to  flaunt  it 
if  we've  got  it,  much  of  Time's  editorial  copy  re- 
mains aimed  toward  the  twin  grails  of  American 
life,  Money  and  Success.  A  recent  business  piece 
on  the  proliferation  of  high  salaries  for  certain 
skills  concluded  that  "on  balance,  the  people  who 


r 
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are  paid  best  are  those  who  are  regularly 
upon  to  display  one  of  the  most  valuable 
commodities:  judgment."  To  illustrate  thi 
lar  hypothesis,  the  magazine  laid  out  pictui 
an  Episcopal  bishop,  a  commercial  jet  pilot, ( 
eral  Motors  chairman  James  Roche,  and  Br 
Streisand.  As  for  all  those  dowdy  social  woi 
and  ghetto  school  teachers,  let  it  rain  on 
parade. 

Maybe  one  asks  too  much.  The  notion 
Time  could  become  a  truly  liberated,  vigon 
independent  journalistic  force  in  the  count 
no  doubt  hopelessly  wishful.  Half-billion-d  I 
•corporations  in  the  "knowledge  industry"  d< 
afford  the  ideal  atmosphere  for  such  qui: 
sallying — especially  when  "the  numbers" 
coming  up  wrong.  Despite  Grunwald's  redecc 
ing  over  the  past  year,  advertisers  continue  t 
vor  Neivsiveek.  In  mid-April,  the  Wall  Street  J, 
rial's  aggressive  man  on  the  publishing  bea 
Kent  MacDougall,  reported  that  in  the 
quarter  of  this  year  Neirsweek's  domestit 
pages  were  up  17  per  cent,  Time's  off  4  per  (, 
James  R.  Shepley,  Time's  brash,  occasior 
belligerent  publisher,  quickly  sought  to  < 
Madison  Avenue  with  full-page  advertisem 
in  the  Journal  and  the  New  York  Times  insis 
that  the  magazine's  ad  revenue  actually 
risen  10  per  cent  over  recent  weeks.  A  h 
skeptic  pasted  the  ad  on  a  wall  in  Time's  pul- 
affairs  office,  adding  the  graffito :  "Nice  t- 
MacDougall  also  reported  fiscal  unfitness  in 
rest  of  the  shop.  Not  only  was  Life  in  ser: 
trouble,  but  other  Time  Inc.  divisions  were  - 
ing  money  as  well.  Two  days  later,  after 
company's  stock  had  dropped  91  o  points,  mans 
ment  confirmed  MacDougall's  digging  by 
nouncing  to  the  annual  stockholders'  meet 
that  the  corporation  had  sustained  a  net  ope 
ing  loss  of  $300,000  in  the  first  quarter.  ( 
supplying  the  executive  "judgment"  that  hel 
lead  to  this  unhappy  arithmetic,  Hedley  Dono\ 
Andrew  Heiskell,  and  James  A.  Linen — who 
editor-in-chief,  chairman,  and  president,  m 
up  the  ruling  triumvirate  at  Time  Inc. — are  Px 
each  annual  salaries  of  $165,000.) 

Marginal  first-quarter  losses,  of  course,  do 
necessarily  portend  bankruptcy.  But  they  do  t«) 
to  make  half-billion-dollar  corporations  ed 
And  along  with  all  the  mundane,  immediate  pr, 
lems,  there's  always  McLuhan  and  his  elect, 
circuitry.  Are  print  culture's  hot  linear  di 
numbered?  Will  post-industrial,  post-Chic£, 
man  be  post-literate  as  well?  Already  televisi, 
has  put  its  cool  whammy  on  Life.  Who'll  be  ne> 
In  another  ten  years  (five  years?)  will  anyc 
want  to  read  newsmagazines?  Or  any  other  ki 
of  magazine?  Or  newspapers?  Or  books?  No  o 
is  quite  sure.  It's  all  a  little  cosmic  for  the  boa 
room,  and  very  nervous-making.  Henry  Grt 
wald  is  in  a  tough  spot.  Under  the  circumstanc 
one  should  be  satisfied.  In  fourteen  months, 
has  made  Time  a  respectable  magazine  for  t 
first  time  in  its  history.  Perhaps  no  more  shou 
he  asked  of  any  one  man.   
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3CK  STYLE: 

*fying  the  American  Dream 


jck  group  named  Rhinoceros  is  trying  to  make  it  big.  The  conditions. 

;er  have  a  steady  job,  keep  crazy  hours,  get  stoned, 

y  music,  draw  constant  attention.. .  and  make  lots  of  money — " 


on  i 
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ectric  sound  rushes  out  of  the  Gray  Manse 
in  Lake  Mahopac,  New  York,  splitting  the 
winter  air.  On  week  nights,  carloads  of  teen- 
's from  sleepy  towns  in  upstate  Putnam 
nty  follow  the  road  around  the  lake  and  park 
he  driveway,  drinking  beer  and  listening, 
le  of  them  get  up  the  nerve  to  walk  past  the 
ble  columns  into  the  three-story  mansion,  and 
e  bolting  out,  laughing  and  squealing  details 
he  strange  world  inside. 

he  Gray  Manse,  once  the  summer  estate  of  a 
ine  welding  executive,  is  home,  rehearsal  hall, 
recreation  center  for  Rhinoceros,  a  year-old 
c  group  that  consists  of  seven  musicians,  two 
pment  managers,  a  road  manager,  a  rotating 
of  young  women,  and  a  friend  called  Lan,  a 
ng  man  who  makes  clothes,  cuts  hair,  and 
ks.  Two  of  the  band  members  are  rehearsing 
he  basement.  The  rest  of  the  house,  at  five  in 
evening,  is  waking  up  and  having  breakfast, 
n  Finley,  a  short,  toothy  figure  with  coarse 
nd  hair  that  makes  two  or  three  waves  before 
pping  to  his  shoulders,  rides  down  the  grand 
ircase  in  a  moving  chair.  The  rooms  on  the 
torn  floor  are  high-ceilinged,  lavish  period  set- 
gs  from  the  nineteenth  century,  like  an  an- 
e  suite  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  with  all 
velvet  ropes  down.  John,  in  sky-blue  pants 
a  purple  and  blue  poncho,  is  swallowed  up  by 
colors  and  textures:  blue  oriental  carpets, 
-encrusted  statues,  stuffed  elk,  Victorian 
niture,  and  candelabra. 

n  the  upper  floors,  the  rock  group  has  been 
to  impose  its  own  milieu — candles,  frankin- 
lse,   psychedelic  posters,   and   Indian  silks 
own  over  the  fluted  lampshades.  There  are 
reo  and  television  sets  in  every  room,  all  play- 
at  top  volume.  In  the  front  bedroom,  Alan 
ber,  twenty-one,  is  lying  on  a  pink  silk  spread 
tening  to  Thelonious  Monk. 
When  John  comes  upstairs  with  a  bowl  of  ce- 
il and  milk,  he  puts  on  a  gospel  record,  Run, 
nner,  Run,  by  the  Davis  Sisters.  "Nothing 
>ves  me  as  much  as  gospel  music,"  he  says. 
Across  the  hall,  Danny  and  Steve  Weis,  broth- 
3,  are  watching  Land  of  the  Giants  on  tele- 
uon  and  listening  to  Judy  Collins  on  the  stereo, 
inny,  twenty,  is  the  pivotal  sexual  force  of  the 
'  oup.  He  is  tall  and  haughty,  with  ice-blue  eyes, 
oouting  mouth,  and  a  head  of  long,  flaxen  hair 
at  is  layered,  teased,  permanent-waved,  ratted. 
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and  sprayed  until  it  has  acquired  the  consistency 
of  cat's  fur.  Steve,  seventeen,  is  dark-haired  and 
so  thin — llOpounds  on  a  six-foot,one-inch  frame 
— that  when  he  stands  on  stage  in  skin-tight 
black  pants,  he  looks  like  a  Vogue  model  photo- 
graphed with  a  distorting  lens. 

A  blast  of  organ  sound  rises  from  the  base- 
ment, drowning  out  all  the  records  and  television 
sets.  Michael  Fonfara  has  turned  his  amplifier 
all  the  way  up  and  is  jamming  on  the  keyboard 
in  the  high  register.  Danny  says  to  his  brother, 
"Let's  go  down  and  join  him."  Billy  Mundi  and 
Doug  Hastings,  who  are  married  and  don't  live 
in  the  main  house,  have  arrived,  and  the  band  is 
soon  assembled. 

Danny,  on  lead  guitar,  rips  into  a  new  song  and 
moves  around  the  room,  pulling  after  him  the  red 
umbilical  cord  that  ties  him  to  the  amplifier.  He 
stands  in  front  of  Doug,  and  they  stare  into  each 
other's  eyes,  moving  and  nodding  in  unison  until 
— sync — they  are  playing  in  sync,  not  looking  at 
each  other's  hands  on  the  guitars,  only  the  eyes. 
Danny  turns  to  his  brother,  Steve,  on  bass  guitar, 
pulling  him  into  the  rhythm — sync.  Then  he 
walks  to  Billy  on  the  drums,  catching  his  eyes 
and  matching  up  with  him.  Then  Michael  on 
organ,  Alan  on  piano,  John  singing  at  the  micro- 
phone, until  everyone  in  the  room  is  pitching  the 
same  way,  nodding  at  each  other,  and  the  air  is 
steaming  with  this  communion. 

At  this  moment,  which  the  musicians  call 
"magic"  or  "holy,"  they  experience  intimations  of 
transcendence  of  self.  Alan  describes  it:  "When 
we're  really  getting  it  together,  playing,  we're 
all  at  peace  together.  You're  not  even  you  any- 
more. You  don't  have  to  contend  with  the  hangups 
that  Alan  has.  All  of  a  sudden,  you're  part  of 
something  that  seven  people  are  feeling.  The 
music  is  crashing  all  around  you,  but  you're  at 
peace,  in  the  center  of  it."  Beyond  the  ear-bruis- 
ing electric  pounding  is  a  state  where,  John  says, 
"You  cease  to  be.  You're  just  a  vessel,  the  instru- 
ment of  your  soul.  The  music  is  playing  you." 
The  group  works  for  that  transcendence  every 
time  they  play.  They  reach  it  for  moments,  dur- 
ing certain  songs,  but  the  complete  experience  is 
rare.  "When  we  play  a  set  that  has  it  throughout, 
everybody  walks  off  like  this."  John  folds  his 
hands  in  prayer.  "It  makes  us  happier  than  any- 
thing in  life." 

Rhinoceros,  a  coalition  of  rock  veterans  who 
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have  served  their  time  in  different  bands,  is  past 
the  scuffling  stage  that  young  rock  groups  go 
through — playing  at  college  dances,  auditioning 
on  off-nights  at  coffee  houses,  dragging  demon- 
stration tapes  from  record  company  to  record 
company.  With  an  album  out  on  Elektra  and  a 
single,  Apricot  Brandy,  which  is  47  on  the  na- 
tional charts  with  a  red  bullet  meaning  WATCH- 
IT,  Rhinoceros  is  able  to  demand  enough  money 
for  performances  to  keep  the  ten-man  entourage 
living  high  in  Mahopac.  They  rehearse  during 
the  week,  travel  and  play  on  weekends,  and,  if 
popularity  grows,  will  make  a  new  album  every 
eight  to  nine  months. 

When  the  band  rehearses  until  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning,  the  current  groupies,  who  go  by 
exotic  names  like  Pandora,  Nico,  and  Honey, 
have  the  run  of  the  Gray  Manse.  Th^y  gather  on 
the  second-floor  landing,  trade  scarves,  blouses, 
hair  rollers,  and  fish  stories  about  the  rock  stars 
they  have  slept  with.  The  groupies  are  part  of  a 
network  of  girls  across  the  country  who  make  a 
life  of  pursuing  rock  musicians.  They  live  to- 
gether, work  on  and  off  in  discotheques  and  clubs, 
clothing  stores  and  record  companies,  leaving  the 
job  for  any  musician  who  will  take  them  home 
for  a  few  days. 

Honey  claims  to  be  the  ex-girlfriend  of  Jimi 
Hendrix — the  supreme  phallic  symbol  of  hard 
rock.  She  is  telling  the  other  girls,  "Jim  Morri- 
son wants  me  to  come  live  with  him,  and  Mick 
Jagger  is  sending  me  a  ticket  to  London.  .  .  ." 
Pandora,  a  rougey  blonde  wearing  a  feather  and 
sequin  costume,  has  just  been  hired  as  a  Playboy 
bunny.  Smiling,  empty-eyed,  she  says,  "They 
want  me  for  centerfold." 

The  groupies  dress  each  other  up  in  see- 
through  blouses,  golden  chains,  and  furs,  and  de- 
scend the  stairs  to  the  basement.  No  one  in  the 
band  acknowledges  their  entrance.  They  leave 
after  a  half-hour  and  take  a  two-hour  communal 
bath.  Like  a  mini-harem,  the  girls  amuse  each 
other  and  stay  apart  from  the  band,  until  it's 
time  to  go  to  sleep.  They  raid  the  downstairs 
kitchen,  find  nothing  but  Wonder  bread,  cereal, 
giant  jars  of  peanut  butter  and  jelly,  and  king- 
size  cartons  of  milk.  Once  in  a  while,  someone  in 
the  house  will  make  soup  or  a  stew,  but  the  nor- 
mal daily  diet  is  cereal  and  sandwiches.  The  girls 
settle  for  Puffed  Rice  with  powdered  sugar,  and 
decide  to  explore  the  glassed-in  sun  porch  of  the 
mansion.  Among  the  wicker  and  chintz  furniture 
is  an  old  Victrola  with  a  cabinet  full  of  78  rec- 
ords. Honey  takes  one  out,  cranks  up  the  machine, 
and  places  the  heavy,  cylindrical  needle  down.  As 
the  pounding  of  Rhinoceros  rattles  all  the  glass, 
George  M.  Cohan  begins  to  sing  in  a  scratchy, 
distant  voice:  "My  girl  May,  she  meets  me  every 
day,  in  fact  we  used  to  go  to  school  together.  .  .  ." 

One  of  Howard  Johnson's  orange  and  blue  in- 
stallations comes  into  focus  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey Turnpike,  halfway  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Four  of  the  Rhinoceros  trek  across 


the  parking  lot  in  their  blazing  colored  si  I* 
leathers,  fringes,  tassels,  and  flying  hair.  Til: 
are  greeted  by  whistles  and  catcalls  from  a  gnH 
of  truck  drivers.  Alan  turns  to  John,  who  is  wl 
ing  a  neon-orange  T-shirt  and  suede  vest,  I 
blond  curls  bouncing  and  his  eyes  puffed  upfl 
pink  from  sleep.  "You  look  like  a  depraved  chifl 
The  band  drives  in  two  rented  cars,  collfl 
ing  receipts  at  every  tollbooth,  gas  station,  fl 
highway  eatery.  Danny  Hannagan  and  BB 
Schraeder,  the  equipment  men,  drive  the  instH 
ments  and  amplifiers,  together  worth  more  tfl 
$10,000,  in  a  rented  Avis  truck  with  giant  Rhfl 
posters  on  the  sides.  When  they  fly,  they  call 
special  airline  service  that  packs  the  equipm^B 
and  hustles  it  through  terminals.  Hopefully,  fl 
baggage,  Danny,  and  Burt  arrive  at  the  con<^B 
hall  several  hours  ahead  of  the  group,  so  tfl 
when  the  band  walks  in,  everything  is  set  upn 
play. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  first  car  stops  at  a  am 
station  for  directions.  Doug  rolls  down  the  wll 
dow  to  talk  to  the  attendants  in  the  glassed  offJI 
but  before  he  can  open  his  mouth,  one  of  the  nM 
chanics  yells,  "Naaaaaa,"  and  gives  them  iuB 
finger  with  his  grease-blackened  hand.  "NaaaH 
dirty  punks,  naaaaaa." 

Every  time  it  happens,  the  group  is  taken  |w 
surprise.  "What's  with  that  guy?  Jee-sus.  I  wiH 
we  had  a  long  stick  with  a  boxing  glove  at  til 
end  of  it,  so  we  could  just  let  him  have  it." 

It  is  the  hair,  of  course.  The  hair  brands  thai 
— outsider,  alien.  There  are  two  attitudes  peoll 
take  toward  the  band.  One  is  a  castrating,  moll 
erly  kind  of  amusement:  "Boys  will  be  boll 
aren't  they  cute  in  their  little  costumes."  Til 
chef  at  the  Mahopac  Diner  where  the  band  oftjl 
eats  keeps  their  picture  on  the  counter,  feejl 
them  and  clucks  over  their  bony  frames.  T 
other  attitude  is  more  common:  "Naaaaaa, 
dirty  punk."  John  Finley  was  once  waiting 
pay  the  cashier  in  a  Boston  restaurant  whe 
florid-faced  Irishman  turned  on  him:  "You' 
obnoxious,  you  creep.  Braahhh!"  Never,  exce 
in  hippie  districts  of  big  cities,  do  people  look 
the  band  members  simply  as  other  people.  Ro 
'  musicians  have  built  this  moat  between  thei 
selves  and  the  rest  of  the  world  with  a  styliz< 
look — shoulder-length  hair  is  the  chief  ingrec 
ent — that  represents  a  deeper,  inner  separatio 


"^Jlaying  rock  is  a  means  of  living  out  a  defin 
tion  of  the  good  life  that  defies  the  Americs 
dream  :  never  have  a  steady  job,  keep  crazy  hour 
get  stoned,  play  music,  draw  constant  attention 
and,  if  you  do  all  these  things  well,  make  lots  d 
money.  The  band  members  look  at  ads  in  the  ma£ 
azines — see  the  gray-haired  couple  in  the  row 
boat,  the  happy  wife  is  handing  her  happ 
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husband  a  worm  for  his  fishing  rod.  If  you 
squirrel  away  now  for  the  future,  you  can  retire 
at  sixty  and  have  a  cottage  on  a  lake.  The  reason- 
ing behind  this  scene — years  of  working,  saving, 
putting  off,  sacrificing — has  no  meaning  to  rock 
musicians,  and  to  an  increasing  number  of  young 
people  who  listen  with  puzzlement  to  job  re- 
cruiters on  the  campus,  talking  of  pensions  and 
sick  pay  and  medical  benefits.  They  know  people 
their  own  age  who  have  bypassed  the  corpora- 
tion jobs  and  are  living  at  the  rainbow's  end  of 
the  work  ethic — the  mansion  on  Lake  Mahopac. 
If  young  people  can  live  in  Big  Sur,  or  Florida, 
or  the  Catskills,  without  saving  for  forty  years 
at  the  Dime  Savings  Bank,  what  does  this  mean 
to  people  who  have  gone  the  other  way,  post- 
poned their  desires,  worked  at  dehumanizing 
jobs?  It  means,  to  some  of  them,  that  maybe 
what  they  did  was  all  unnecessary.  Is  it  surpris- 
ing that  the  man  in  Boston  is  moved  to  rage 
when  he  sees  John  Finley  with  his  long  curls  and 
wallet  full  of  money? 

None  of  the  Rhinos,  who  range  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty-six,  has  ever  had  a  regular  job, 
nine  to  five,  or  even  a  part-time  job.  With  the 
exception  of  Billy,  who  is  an  ex-Hell's  Angel 
from  East  Los  Angeles,  they  all  come  from 
middle-class  families.  Their  fathers  are  insur- 
ance salesmen,  engineers,  shoe  retailers,  who 
made  sure  their  sons  didn't  starve  until  they  were 
making  their  living  through  rock.  Billy  was  out 
on  his  own  at  eighteen.  "It  was  either  music  or  a 
white-collar  job,"  Billy  thought.  So  he  started 
playing  rock  and  studying  music  at  UCLA. 

Each  Tuesday,  the  band  members  get  $70  in 
cash.  Their  manager  pays  the  rent  on  the  house 
in  Mahopac,  which  is  $400  a  month  in  the  winter 
but  jumps  to  $1,700  a  month  in  the  summer.  The 
manager  also  pays  for  car  rentals,  musical  equip- 
ment and  maintenance,  and  expenses  on  the  road. 
As  the  band's  album.  Rhinoceros,  climbs  up  the 
charts,  they  can  demand  higher  prices  for  live 
performances.  But  it  is  'difficult  for  the  album  to 
catch  on  until  the  band  moves  around  the  coun- 
try, stirring  up  interest.  The  two  feed  each  other. 

In  the  early  stages,  they  are  lucky  to  break 
even.  If  they  earn  $1,000  a  night,  the  manager 
and  booking  agent  each  take  15  per  cent  off  the 
top.  After  hotels,  meals,  and  transportation  costs, 
there  is  perhaps  $100  to  be  split  seven  ways. 
Rhinoceros  is  beginning  to  command  $2,000  to 
$3,000  a  night.  Blood,  Sweat  and  Tears,  whose 
album  was  number  one  in  the  country,  could  ask 
$7,000  to  $10,000.  Supergroups  like  the  Doors 
can  earn  $50,000  including  a  percentage  of  the 
gate. 


■*Tln>m  inside  the  Rhino  car,  Philadelphia  looks 
gray.  The  people  on  t  he  st  reets  seem  bloodless. 
They  look  inside  the  Rhino  car  and  their  eyes 
pop,  they  do  double-takes.  At  the  Franklin  Motor 
Inn,  the  boys  pair  off,  two  to  a  room.  The  tele- 
vision sets  snap  on  instantly  and  stay  on  until 
the  band  checks  out.  Michael  and  Danny  set  up 


colored  candles  and  start  incense  burn* 
charcoal. 

At  8:00  p.m.,  after  eating  steaks  and  air 
both  the  consistency  of  rubber,  in  the  mo  1 
taurant,  they  drive  to  the  Electric  Factoi  I 
place  is  a  psychedelic  barn  with  a  circus*; 
— swings,  slides,  funny-house  mirrors,  L  y 
painted  benches,  and  a  hot-dog  stand,  i> 
dressing  room,  John  starts  to  write  the 
ciding  what  numbers  to  play  in  what  .r 
Everyone  except  John  and  Doug,  who  me<  t} 
for  a  half  hour  before  playing,  is  stoned,  p3 
anxious  to  get  on  stage.  They  file  out  past  b<|  pit's 
of  teen-agers  in  Shetland  sweaters  and  rtlfct 
able  haircuts,  tune  up,  and  are  on. 

Danny's  costume  is  a  long.  Western-style  1 
leather  jacket  and  a  black  bowler  hat.  Wi 
pale  skin  and  yellow-white  hair  sticking  <j,l : 
points  from  under  the  hat,  he  looks  like  a  -j  : 
— one  of  those  skeletons  in  top  hat  and  tail  : 
dance  through  children's  cartoons.  Danny  /sp- 
at the  knees,  straight-backed,  and  starts  the  i  ~ 
into  Apricot  Brandy. 

The  sound  of  Rhinoceros  is  hard  white  r 
'n  blues,  with  country,  funk,  and  gospel  influ 
When  the  group  first  made  recordings,  John' 
"We  listened  to  the  tapes  and  they  sounded 
like  a  rhinoceros.  The  bass  and  drums  sou 
lumbering  and  fat."  He  hits  his  fists  on  his  k 
"Choonka,  choonka,  choonka!  Like  a  big  ar 
going  through  the  mud."  Rhinoceros  never  f 
a  song  the  same  way  twice;  the  perform- 
varies  with  the  group's  emotions.  On  si 
Danny  moves  around  to  each  player,  yelling, 
yeah,  go!"  Alan  pitches  forward  over  the  pi 
and  when  he  sings,  his  soft  features  pincl 
around  his  aquiline  nose,  giving  him  the  pai 
sour  look  of  an  ascetic  Jew.  Doug,  with  his  hi 
face  and  ringlets  of  brown  hair,  arches  his  I 
against  the  guitar.  Michael  plays  the  organ  1 
standing  against  a  high  stool.  He  wears  pink  > 
gles  and  an  Indian  mirror  cloth  shirt  unbuttc 
to  show  his  olive  skin.  John  directs  the  sh 
talking  to  the  audience,  banging  on  a  cowl 

John  is  soaking  when  he  comes  off  stage, 
pulls  off  his  shirt,  and  a  blonde  wearing  a  tw 
skirt  that  barely  covers  her  plump  bottom  ste 
massaging  his  shoulders.  Girls  are  twitter 
about  the  dressing  room,  and  a  student  fr 
Temple  University  is  interviewing  the  band  w 
a  cassette  recorder. 

During  the  second  set,  the  band  begins  to  f 
magic  rising.  Everyone  is  synced  together,  dra 
ing  out  songs  with  improvisations.  At  the  end 
a  walloping  chorus,  Danny  is  jumping  off  t 
floor,  guitar  and  all.  John  is  bouncing  like  a  du( 
knees  apart,  head  thrown  back.  The  fren 
reaches  the  audience,  making  them  wriggle  a 
squirm.  Song  spills  into  song,  until  they  arri 
at  Monster.  It  begins  with  strange,  whirrii 
noises  and  chords  that  build  to  a  kind  of  ele 
tronic  doomsday.  John  and  Alan  sway,  their  chii 
up.  bodies  dangling.  Strobe  lights  flicker,  fasti 
and  faster.  When  the  music  explodes,  John 
frozen  in  attitude,  his  head  all  the  way  back,  h 
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flayed  apart  in  the  air.  It  is  as  if  he  is  sus- 
d  in  a  wind  machine,  at  the  still  point,  and 
i  tire  band  is  there. 

mot 

ctor 

;  snowing  outside,  at  1:30  a.m.  The  band 

'  irries  back  to  the  hotel  with  a  newly  ac- 
1 '  id  flock  of  groupies.  There  is  a  lot  of  knock- 
esf  h  doors,  tromping  from  room  to  room,  smok- 

!  Irinking  from  a  flask  of  Seagram's  apricot 
'  '  ly,  and  watching  television  until  the  last 

;  in  in  Philadelphia  goes  dark  at  4:30  a.m. 
'  e  of  the  groupies  encourage  rock  stars  to  add 

5  )ing  to  their  sexual  encounters.  One  groupie 
[  Ruby,  an  emaciated  blonde  with  hooded 
He  eyes  on  a  vacant  moon-shaped  face, gave  a 
l!t  y  musician  two  sleeping  pills,  and  the  next 

i  he  knew,  he  was  tied  with  scarves  to  the 
•! s  corners  of  the  bed.  Ruby,  in  black  boots  and 
u'ls  ther  dress,  was  hitting  him,  just  enough  to 
lit  with  the  edge  of  a  belt.  "I  flashed  on  it," 
lie  ruisician  said  later.  "I  thought  I'd  take  the 
see  what  it  was  like."  The  next  day  he  tied 
M  '  up,  "and  she  seemed  to  dig  it."  That  night 
In]  irew  her  out.  "Groupies  love  to  be  treated 
i  s  iirt." 

i  ichael  says,  "Most  of  the  girls  Rhinoceros 
hi  )een  meeting  lately  are  interested  in  getting 
b  whipping.  You  know,  you  take  off  your  belt 
nj  kind  of  tease  them  with  it,  and  then  you 
p| ;  doing  it  harder."  John  comments,  "Whip- 
a  and  bondage  are  symbols  of  the  mental 
tJ 


games  that  go  on  between  us  anyway — the  pos- 
sessiveness,  the  emotional  sadism.  There's  some 
of  that  in  all  of  us." 

There  is  some  of  the  groupie  in  almost  every 
girl  who  watches  a  rock  singer  in  leather  pants 
and  metal  hardware,  snapping  his  body  and  mak- 
ing a  sound  so  loud  it  is  very  near  pain.  Only  a 
small  number,  though,  live  out  their  desires  to 
be  possessed  by  rock  artists.  A  San  Francisco 
groupie  made  her  compulsion  explicit  by  having 
a  gold  ring  put  in  her  nose.  The  band  members 
claim  to  dislike  groupies,  and  pass  them  around 
like  cigarettes.  But  groupies  flourish  in  all  the 
big  cities  because  rock  stars  need  them.  They 
don't  bring  wives  or  girlfriends  with  them  on  the 
road,  because,  they  say,  "the  chick  and  the  band 
end  up  fighting  for  the  guy's  attention  and 
loyalty." 

In  Philadelphia,  Billy  and  Roger  Di  Fiori,  the 
road  manager,  pass  up  the  girls  for  a  Roy  Rogers 
movie  and  the  wrestling  matches.  They  sit  in 
their  room  all  day,  flipping  the  dials  and  gabbing 
at  each  other  in  Mad  magazine  talk.  Billy  is 
twenty-six,  the  oldest  in  the  band,  and  has  taken 
on  the  role  of  ringmaster,  group  therapist,  and 
policeman.  He  came  to  Rhinoceros  from  the 
Mothers  of  Invention,  which  was  the  last  stop  on 
a  train  of  rock  groups  :  Buffalo  Springfield,  Thor 
'n  Shield,  The  Elysium  Senate,  Skip  'n  Flip,  The 
Medallions,  and  Ross  Dietrick  and  the  Four  Pep- 
pers. One  of  the  top  drummers  in  the  industry 
(he  once  worked  three  months  as  a  tympanist  in 


"Most  of  the 
girls  the  Rhi- 
noceros  has 
been  meeting 
lately  are  in- 
terested in  get- 
ting into 
whipping." 
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the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic),  he  is  in  high 
demand  as  a  studio  musician.  Most  people  are 
frightened  when  they  first  see  Billy — a  round, 
grizzly-haired  figure  with  a  big  stomach  and 
bird  legs.  During  a  month  on  the  road,  Billy 
never  wore  anything  but  a  pair  of  purple  and 
blue  striped  pants  with  calico  patches,  a  T-shirt, 
and  a  green  cap,  which  no  one  is  allowed  to 
touch.  When  he  climbs  on  stage,  the  T-shirt  rides 
up  and  the  pants  slip  down,  showing  the  cleavage 
of  his  behind. 

But  Billy  is  the  only  one  of  Rhinoceros  who 
finished  college — a  B.A.  in  music  from  UCLA.  He 
learned  bass  drum  in  high  school,  when  he  still 
had  other  interests,  like  riding  with  the  Hell's 
Angels  motorcycle  gang.  "I  still  have  to  get  in  a 
fight  once  in  a  while.  When  I  joined  this  band 
they  were  afraid  I'd  either  punch  them  in  the 
mouth  or  light  them  on  fire.  I  use  that  to  keep 
them  in  line."  Billy  complains  that  Rhinoceros 
has  the  problems  common  to  every  band  with 
teen-agers  in  it.  "All  the  kids  have  the  mentality 
of  a  sixteen-year-old.  They  left  home  to  make 
good  and  impress  their  parents  that  they  were 
doing  something."  Billy  bawls  out  the  band 
for  yelling  foul  words  in  the  hotel  corridors,  for 
belching  into  the  microphones  on  stage,  for 
setting  off  firecrackers  in  the  parking  lot,  and 
for  fighting  over  petty  matters  and  ruining  per- 
formances. "I'm  willing  to  put  as  much  time  into 
this  band  as  everybody  else,"  he  says.  "But  after 
it's  all  over,  I  want  to  go  to  Juilliard,  to  finish 
what  I  need  for  a  master's  degree  so  I  can  teach 
music  in  high  school.  I  want  to  get  my  own  band 
of  men.  I  want  to  become  the  John  Cage,  Stra- 
vinsky, Beethoven,  Wagner,  and  everybody  else 
rolled  into  one  for  this  era,  for  this  time." 

Among  the  thinkers  of  the  band — Billy,  Alan, 
and  John — there  is  a  conviction  that  rock  is  the 
primary  musical  expression  of  this  time.  Elec- 
tricity, rockets,  exploding  neutrons,  and  instant 
communications  caught  up  with  popular  music 
in  the  early  1950s,  when  gingerbread  tunes  like 
How  Much  is  that  Doggie  in  the  Window?  were 
bumped  off  the  Hit  Parade  by  Sh-Boorn  and  Bill 
Haley  and  the  Comets,  whose  Rock  Around  the 
Clock  and  Shake,  Rattle  and  Roll  cemented  the 
phrase,  "rock  'n  roll."  Rosemary  Clooney,  Eddie 
Fisher,  and  Teresa  Brewer  faded  quickly,  rock 
dug  in,  and  in  the  early  1960s,  the  whole  way  of 
popular  dancing  changed.  The  Lindy,  the  sym- 
metrical one,  two,  back  step,  that  had  held 
through  the  first  decade  of  rock,  suddenly  frag- 
mented into  the  twist,  the  frug,  the  monkey,  the 
string  of  dances  named  after  animals  and  primi- 
tive sounds  in  which  there  is  no  touching  be- 
tween partners,  only  spasmodic  jerking. 

Alan  contrasts  rock  songs  with  the  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven  and  Mozart.  "In  Bee- 
thoven's time,  they  had  an  hour  to  develop  a 
work.  Life  wasn't  so — snap  snap."  He  pops  his 
fingers.  "The  pace  was  more  relaxed,  and  society 
was  more  ordered.  Today,  you  have  a  three- 
minute  song,  it's  fast  and  loud,  it  sounds  like  the 
world  around  us.  You  go  up  on  top  of  a  sky- 


scraper and  look  down  at  the  city  and  vshi 
you  feel?  Cha-cha  Bohnng!  a-Bohnng-a, 
Bam !  Tchong  tchong !  That's  what  you  hes 
rock." 


- 


I 


^^ver  the  door  to  the  Electric  Factory, 
Franklin,  who  started  it  all  with  his 
and  key,  looks  down  his  cardboard  nose  thn 
pre-hippie  wire-frame  glasses.  Saturday  ni 
John  has  written  a  set  that  Danny  doesn't 
John  wants  to  sing  a  number  they  haven't  (■. 
in  a  while,  "because  if  we  really  get  it  on,  n 
kill  the  audience,  and  we'll  get  it  on  us  too' 

Danny  says  the  song  needs  work.  "Why  c 
we  do  You're  My  Girl?" 

John  says,  "I'm  sick  of  it." 

"Look,  man,  I  play  a  lot  of  songs  I'm  tired 

"Yeah,  but  I'm  the  one  that's  gotta  get1" 
song  on  vocally." 

Mike  and  Steve  side  with  Danny.  Doug  'i 
Alan  are  with  John.  Danny's  face  is  twitchi 
"I  can  see  everybody  getting  uptight.  Let's  8 
it  right  here."  He  cuts  the  air  with  his  hand 

John  stomps  out,  slamming  the  door.  St 
throws  a  cigarette  pack  after  him.  Outside,  Jj 
is  raging.  He  crumples  the  paper  on  which 
wrote  the  set.  He  hurls  a  record  against  the  \ 
and  steams  back  in.  "I  don't  know  what  to  d 
don't  know  how  to  write  the  set." 

Danny  says,  "It's  your  uptightness  that's 
root  of  the  problem." 

"Okay,  I'm  uptight.  Leave  me  alone." 

They  are  ten  minutes  late  for  the  stage  c 
The  scrubbed  kids  who  paid  three  dollars  to 
into  the  Factory  are  talking  and  giggling 
their  seats.  Danny  goes  back  to  the  dressi 
room.  "Are  you  ready?"  John  nods,  weakly 

The  set  begins— the  same  songs  as  the  nij 
before,  but  they  are  dead.  When  it  is  over, 
band  walks  off  solemnly,  straight  back  to 
dressing  room,  no  chatting  or  fooling  with  1 
chickies.  The  feeling  between  them  is  tangib 
sexual,  as  between  lovers  who  have  seen  a  quar: 
blow  up  over  nothing  and  burn  out,  leaving  th 
close  and  bittersweet. 

Billy  speaks  first.  "What  went  wrong  is  th 
we  had  a  teen-age  quarrel." 

Danny  sighs.  "I  just  wanna  forget  about  il 
His  stomach  is  knotted  up  and  cramped,  and 
needs  to  get  the  paregoric  cut  of  the  car. 

"You  shouldn't  let  John  bug  you,"  Billy  sa; 
"John  digs  bugging  people,  isn't  that  right 
John  nods.  Billy  says,  "When  John  gets  uptig' 
let  him  tear  his  hair — when  he  does  that,  he 
getting  rid  of  it.  He  sits  in  here  writing  a  son 
or  a  poem,  because  that's  what  a  set  is,  and  yo 
guys  say  you  don't  wanna  play  it.  He's  hurl,  an 
I  don't  blame  him.  I'd  be  pissed  too." 

The  door  swings  open.  Two  freckled  boj 
wearing  Western  hats  and  kerchiefs  announc* 
in  little  pubescent  voices,  "We're  from  the  Fri 
Press.  Can  we  talk  to  you?"  Half  the  band  walk 
out,  and  the  two  boys  sit  down.  "What  are  yotf 
names?"  Silence.  "I'm  Alan."  "I'm  John."  An| 


]'k  this  great  grizzly  man  who  has  ridden  with 
•a!  ell's  Angels  and  groveled  with  the  Mothers 
li    /ention  says,  sweetly,  "I'm  Billy." 


|  '  good  group  that  can  stick  together  can 
Inake  it."  Paul  Rothchild,  a  producer  at 
J  ra  Records,  noticed  in  the  fall  of  1967  that 
itlaber  of  groups  were  breaking  up  and  many 
&  is  were  having  internal  difficulties.  He  began 
I  'ering  what  would  happen  if  he  took  one 
1  this  group,  one  from  that,  and  put  the  best 
i.i  :ians  together.  Would  it  work? 
.  thchild  called  every  talented  musician  he 
i    and  invited  him  to  Los  Angeles.  His  vision 
a  of  a  supergroup  of  superstars,  who  would 
i  ner  a  new  approach  to  white  rhythm  'n 
i  .  He  sent  plane  tickets  to  thirty,  and  on 
:<  imber  30,  they  began  showing  up  at  his 
)  2  in  Laurel  Canyon.  Alan  Gerber  flew  out 
•i    Chicago.  John  Finley,  who  had  recently 
^  Jon  and  Lee  and  the  Checkmates,  then  the 
>  group  in  Canada,  walked  into  the  white 
v  tg  room  with  its  hardwood  floor,  fieldstone 
lace,  and  giant  swimming  pool  visible  in 
,  looked  around  at  fifteen  people  he  had 
r  seen  before  and  said  to  himself,  "We're 
a  be  a  group?"  John  sat  in  the  most  distant 
er  and  didn't  say  a  word.  Neither  did  Doug 
ings,  who  had  come  down  from  Seattle  where 
'as  playing  with  the  Daily  Flash.  Rothchild 
ed  a  guitar  to  a  young  man  from  Oklahoma 
said,  "Play."  Alan  recalls,  "It  was  great. 
i  he  passed  it  to  another  guy,  and  he  was 
t  too.  I  was  so  spaced  out  that  when  they 
ed  it  to  me,  I  said,  groovy,  and  sang  my 
•s." 

he  boys  stayed  for  several  months  at  the 
iy  Koufax  Tropicana  Motel,  rehearsing  at  a 
ed  theater.  "We  would  jam  in  shifts,"  John 
.  "It  was  dog  eat  dog."  Rothchild  listened  to 
sessions,  discouraged  some  people,  brought 
thers,  including  Danny  Weis  and  Jerry  Pen- 
from  the  Iron  Butterfly,  Michael  Fonfara 
n  the  Electric  Flag,  and  Billy  Mundi  from 
Mothers.  By  March,  Rothchild  decided  the 
bp  was  complete  at  seven  members, 
he  name,  Rhinoceros,  came  from  Alan.  It  is 
favorite  animal.  When  the  group  played  for 
first  time  at  the  Kaleidoscope  in  Los  Angeles, 
sound  was  so  loud  and  heavy  that  the  name 
ned  natural.  Two  months  later  they  went  into 
recording  studio  for  eight  days  and  made  an 
|im.  Most  rock  groups  spend  close  to  a  month 
;he  studio,  recording  a  few  parts  at  a  time 
then  dubbing  voice  and  additional  parts 
r  that.  The  only  way  Rhinoceros  wanted  to 
3rd  was  live,  all  together,  standing  in  a  circle 
playing  into  a  cluster  of  mikes — one  feeding 
k  to  them,  the  others  recording, 
iefore  the  album  was  made,  Elektra  had  spent 
,000  on  the  group,  paying  their  room,  board, 
i  transportation,  equipment  rentals,  rehearsal 
ts,  and  then  buying  out  old  contracts  for 
ee  of  them.  The  expense  of  making,  promot- 


ing, and  distributing  the  album  raised  the  total 
to  $80,000.  By  spring  of  this  year,  Rhinoceros 
had  sold  100,000  albums.  Not  until  they  sell  a 
quarter  of  a  million  will  the  band  have  written 
off  its  debt  to  Elektra  and  begin  to  earn  money 
from  the  record. 

In  the  fall  of  1968,  they  decided  to  move  to 
New  York  to  build  their  reputation;  there  were 
more  playing  opportunities  for  the  group  there 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  band 
lived  in  the  cozily  decaying  Chelsea  Hotel  in  New 
York  for  a  few  months,  then  found  the  house  in 
Mahopac.  About  that  time,  Jerry,  who  was  play- 
ing bass,  started  having  fits  of  despair.  One  night 
in  a  town  on  Long  Island,  the  band  had  a  blowup 
before  going  on  stage.  When  it  was  time  to  play, 
Jerry  had  disappeared.  From  information  that 
has  trickled  back,  the  band  says,  Jerry  "went 
straight — cut  his  hair,  went  back  to  art  school 
in  California,  and  moved  back  with  his  parents." 
Danny's  brother,  Steve,  who  had  been  working 
as  equipment  manager  and  had  casually  learned 
Jerry's  parts,  was  asked  to  take  his  place. 

If  no  one  else  quits,  Rhinoceros  will  be  an 
unusual  case.  Even  the  most  successful  groups 
have  been  unable  to  hold  together  beyond  a  few 
years:  the  Mamas  and  Papas,  Cream,  Big 
Brother  and  the  Holding  Company,  the  Lovin' 
Spoonful,  Love,  Traffic,  the  Byrds,  the  Buffalo 
Springfield.  The  list  of  casualties  runs  on,  and 
the  cause  of  death  is  almost  always  personal 
squabbles.  Danny  Weis  quit  the  Iron  Butterfly 
because  of  a  fierce  battle  with  the  organist.  "I 
can't  even  remember  the  reason  now,"  Danny 
said.  "Oh  yes,  he  resented  me  playing  leads  more 
often  than  him."  After  that  Danny  gathered  a 
group  that  was  to  be  called  Nirvana,  but  before 
they  could  get  off  the  ground,  Danny  fought  with 
the  bass  player  and  the  group  disintegrated.  The 
musicians  wander,  forming  new  groups,  or  be- 
coming studio  musicians,  producers,  or  single 
artists. 

Jac  Holzman,  president  of  Elektra,  whose  pro- 
duction is  70  per  cent  rock,  says  it  is  difficult 
for  a  group  to  stay  together  more  than  a  year 
after  a  record  is  released  unless  they  see  a  steady 
increase  in  public  acceptance.  "The  group  hangs 
together  by  a  string.  It's  one  gigantic  holding 
action  until  the  miracle  happens." 

When  success  does  come,  it  is  a  rare  group 
that  can  stay  on  the  road  for  more  than  three 
years.  Holzman  says,  "Working  on  the  road  in 
dismal  locations  is  demeaning,  exhausting,  and 
disheartening.  Something  has  to  be  done  to  find 
better  situations  for  musicians  to  play.  Other- 
wise, no  group  can  take  the  pressure  of  road 
performances." 


"The  feeling  be- 
tween them  is 
tangible,  sex- 
ual, as  betiveen 
lovers  who 
have  seen  a 
quarrel  blow 
up  over  noth- 
ing and  burn 
out,  leaving 
them  close  and 
bitter  sweets 


TJlriday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  the 
*  band  is  due  to  leave  Mahopac,  is  the  time 
everyone  decides  to  do  laundry.  Alan  discovers 
another  rip  in  the  only  pair  of  jeans  he  wears. 
"Lan,  could  you  do  a  fast  patch  job?  If  I  don't 
have  my  pants,  I'll  feel  insecure." 
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Danny  bounds  up  the  stairs.  "Cunnilingus, 
everyone." 

"Cunnilingus,"  John  calls  from  his  room. 

John  has  finished  packing,  and  is  staring  out 
the  window  at  the  snowbound  road.  When  John 
is  feeling  down,  objects  look  ominous  and  dis- 
torted. He  broods  and  wonders,  "Why  haven't  I 
ever  been  able  to  make  it  with  a  chick?"  John  is 
twenty-four,  and  the  longest  relationship  he  has 
had  with  a  girl  lasted  three  weeks.  He  drives  the 
sixty  miles  to  New  York  with  the  band  every 
Sunday  to  go  to  The  Scene,  a  rock  club  where 
groupies  hang  out,  but  rarely  brings  the  girls 
back  to  Mahopac.  "I  don't  want  to  have  to  deal 
with  them  the  next  day."  He  raps  his  fists  against 
the  glass.  "Why  is  it  that  I  reject  people?  Why  do 
I  insist  on  feeling  alone  and  being  alone?" 

John  is  not  the  only  one  in  the  group  who  is, 
as  they  put  it,  "going  through  changes."  Danny 
also  has  been  forced  to  look  at  himself  with 
some  care.  Since  he  joined  his  first  rock  group 
at  twelve,  Danny  has  always  had  to  be  the  star. 
With  Rhinoceros,  the  stress  was  on  playing 
together,  rather  than  separately  to  the  fans. 
Danny  was  called  down,  and  made  to  realize,  he 
says,  "that  I'd  been  on  an  ego  trip  for  eighteen 
years,  and  that  I  didn't  really  want  to  be  the 
fancy  lead  guitar  player  whom  all  the  chicks 
drooled  over.  When  that  happened,  I  stopped 
wearing  all  my  satin  clothes  with  lace  and  silks. 
I  started  listening  to  others  in  the  band." 

Danny,  like  the  others,  learned  music  when 
he  was  very  young.  His  father,  John  Weis,  was 
a  country-western  guitarist  who  played  with 
Spade  Cooley  and  Tex  Williams.  His  mother 
sang,  and  the  whole  family  played  at  churches 
and  naval  training  bases  around  San  Diego. 
Danny  was  an  honor  student  at  high  school,  but 
left  home  at  seventeen  when  his  group,  the  Iron 
Butterfly,  was  offered  a  chance  to  play  at  a  club 
in  Hollywood.  "We  got  $40  a  week  and  lived  in 
a  room  above  the  club  that  had  no  bed,  no  heat, 
and  smelled  awful."  He  met  a  girl,  twenty-five, 
who  was  a  trapeze  artist  and  stunt  woman,  moved 
in  with  her  and  got  married  at  eighteen.  The 
marriage  ended  two  years  later. 

"Being  married  to  a  musician  is  tough  on  a 
chick,"  Danny  says.  "You  sit  at  home  every 
night  by  yourself  while  your  husband  is  sur- 
rounded by  chicks  who  throw  themselves  at  him. 
I  learned  from  being  married  that  you  have  to 
get  all  the  sex  thing  out  of  your  system,  because 
the  music  is  so  tied  up  with  sex  that  it's  a  real 
struggle,  even  if  you're  married,  not  to  go  after 
it." 

The  language,  the  argot  of  rock  is  grounded 
in  sexuality.  The  instrument  is  your  "axe."  What 
you  play  on  it  are  "licks"  and  "chops."  If  two 
players  get  into  competition,  they  "fight  each 
other  with  their  axes."  A  band  gets  on  stage  to 
"get  it  on,"  "put  it  together,"  "be  together."  If 
you  "dig"  something,  you  "flash  on  it,"  "turn 
on,"  "get  into  it."  Something  serious  is  "heavy," 
something  relaxed  is  "laid  back."  A  girl  is  never 
called  a  girl,  she  is  always  a  "chick."  The  male 


is  a  "cat."  They  manage  to  express  a  fairly  v 
range  of  feelings  with  a  vocabulary  so  nar 
that  when  John  tried  to  explain  a  subtle  relat 
ship,  he  stopped  in  frustration.  "This  is  terri 
My  grasp  of  English  is  slipping  away." 

The  communication  between  band  and  audk; 
is  as  physical  as  it  is  aural.  Steve  says,  "I  k: 
certain  lines  on  the  guitar  that,  if  I'm  inter e? 
in  a  chick,  I  can  look  straight  at  her  and  do  i 
her.  This  one  line  starts  high  on  the  neck  of 
guitar  and  goes  down  to  the  lowest  part,  f. 
It's  like  a  slap  in  the  crotch."  When  Mike  wc 
on  the  organ,  he  is  thinking  of  making  love.  " 
beat  does  it  to  me."  And  Danny  says  he  get: 
'sexually  and  emotionally  excited  that,  "I've  c< 
on  stage  lots  of  times,  just  from  the  music, 
it's  unbelievable.  Sometimes  I  fall  off  the  st; 
and  other  times,  I  cry.  right  up  there."  J 
Hendrix,  feeling  the  same  surges,  set  fire  to 
guitar.  Jim  Morrison  of  the  Doors  sang  To 
Me  and  then  is  alleged  to  have  exposed  him, 
on  a  Florida  stage. 

After  a  set,  the  band  waits  for  girls  to 
proach  them.  "You've  made  the  first  move 
playing.  It's  up  to  them  to  take  you  up  on 
Steve  knows  musicians  who  by  the  time  t 
were  seventeen  had  more  experience  with  h 
drugs,  and  drink  than  many  men  have  in  a  1:,: 
time.  One  started  sniffing  glue  at  eleven  and, 
fifteen,  had  tried  marijuana,  speed,  LSD,  b" 
biturates,  mescaline,  opium,  hashish,  and  ev 
kind  of  trip  chemically  possible  in  the  drug  ( 
ture.  He  had  also  had  groupies  in  combinati' 
of  two  and  three.  Steve's  own  father  had  d 
when  the  boy  was  fourteen,  and  Steve  vS 
shunted  from  school  to  school  as  a  problem  ch'n 
When  he  paid  attention,  he  gave  evidence  of  b P 
liant  perception,  but,  he  says,  he  was  ston! 
almost  every  day  he  went  to  class.  At  sixteen,' : 
convinced  his  mother  to  let  him  go  to  Hollywi  [ 
to  live  with  his  brother  Danny  and  his  wife.  Dl 
ny,  then  eighteen,  became  Steve's  legal  guardi  | 

All  of  the  band  members  believe  they  will  h.'f 
to  get  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  drugs  and  =| 
some  day.  Danny  tried  meditation  with  Jll 
Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi,  but  found  that  "t>j 
way  of  life  doesn't  go  with  rock  'n  roll."  The  bo*| 
view  of  the  future  barely  stretches  beyond  I 
months.  When  asked  what  he  would  like  to  | 
doing  in  ten  years,  Alan  was  silent.  "Well...? 
most  important  thing  for  me  is,  I  just  wanna 
off  and  live  in  the  country,  in  the  woods,  a 
find  peace  with  myself.  I  wanna  write  and  p" 
my  music.  And  I  won't  be  smoking  dope, 
be  eating  health  foods."  Doug,  in  his  soft,  co; 
posed  voice,  says,  "It's  impossible  for  me  to  ? 
what  I'll  be  doing  when  I'm  forty.  I  think  y 
can  have  a  good  life  doing  anything  in  the  wor 
if  you  want  it  badly  enough  and  don't  cop  c 
to  your  paranoias." 

Danny  says  he  will  play  guitar  the  rest  of  I 
life.  He  watched  his  father,  who  was  "the  b> 
guitar  player  there  was,"  become  an  insurai 
salesman  to  support  his  family.  "It  killed  him 
saw  him  die  from  it.  He  wanted  to  play  mu 
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I  ,e  had  to  sell  insurance.  I  knew  I  could  never 
r  ,it.  I  said  to  myself,  fuck  it,  I  don't  care  if 
I  -ve.  I'm  gonna  play  music  until  I  die." 

n 

lay  night  in  Schenectady,  the  marquee  in 
]  ront  of  the  Holiday  Inn  says,  "Happy  Birth- 
]  3eggy."  Watching  television  in  his  room, 
y  picks  up  the  electric  guitar  and  tries  to 
vlichael's  attention.  The  guitar  is  barely 
ile  when  not  plugged  in,  but  after  several 
tes  of  crazy  whirling  runs,  Mike  turns  his 
away  from  The  High  Chaparral  and  drawls, 
're  insaaaaaane." 

len  the  gliitar  is  plugged  into  an  electric 
.ifier,  it  works  like  this:  the  musician  plucks 
trings,  causing  them  to  vibrate.  The  vibra- 
are  picked  up  by  a  set  of  small  magnets 
r  the  strings  and  sent  as  electric  impulses 
igh  a  cord  to  the  amplifier.  The  amplifier 
lifies  the  impulses,  converts  them  back  to 
cal  sounds,  and  feeds  them  out  a  speaker. 
1  guitarist  uses  a  separate  amplifier,  and  will 
two  or  three  in  a  large  hall  to  make  the 
d  louder  and  fuller.  Michael's  Hammond 
n  needs  a  special  Leslie  organ  amplifier  and 
-al  mikes  in  front  of  it.  Alan  plays  a  Rocky 
jhtain  Instruments  electric  piano  which  has 
>wn  amplifier.  The  vocal  parts  and  drums 
not  amplified,  but  carried  directly  over  a 
,c-address  system.  Most  bands  amplify  them- 
ss  up  to  the  point  of  distortion.  It  is  always 
rrent  to  hear  a  group  live  than  to  hear  them 
ecords,  because  the  volume  transforms  the 
rience.  Even  between  numbers,  there  is  a 
tant  electric  buzz.  "It's  security,"  John  says. 
i  louder  you  are,  the  more  confident  you  feel, 
cially  in  a  strange  place." 
:henectady,  a  depressed  industrial  town  in 
ral  New  York,  is  not  only  strange  but  grim, 
job  is  at  the  Aerodrome,  a  warehouse  con- 
ed into  a  seedy  psychedelic  nightclub.  Girls 
.  troubled  complexions,  wearing  cheap  hair- 
es  and  elephant  pants,  flail  about  by  them- 
es on  the  dance  floor.  In  the  room  that 
loceros  must  share  with  a  local  group  called 
Pumpkin,  John  begins  to  write  the  set.  The 
d's  repertoire  is  twenty-five  songs,  all  but 
of  which  are  their  own  compositions.  The 
:s  are  simplistic,  juvenile,  with  the  limited 
ie  of  1950s  rock — I  love  her,  need  her,  miss 
—but  with  none  of  the  existential  wit  of  the 
ties'  simple  songs.  (But  then,  in  their  early 
rs,  when  the  Beatles  were  the  age  of  Rhi- 
iros,  their  subject  matter  was  not  much  more 
listicated  :  "I  Wanna  Be  Your  Man,"  "I  Want 
Hold  Your  Hand,"  "I  Saw  Her  Standing 
re,"  "All  My  Loving.") 

.rhile  all  the  members  of  Rhinoceros  have 
e  minds,  none  of  them  reads  anything  at 

r  had  extensive  training  in  classical  music, 
hael  taught  piano  at  age  twelve,  and  Alan 

composing  chamber  music  at  Chicago  Musi- 
College  when  he  quit  to  join  the  band.  But 
y  don't  read.  It's  as  if  the  print  medium,  with 


its  even  lines,  is  too  confining  and  laborious. 
Danny  says,  "My  mind  is  always  going  so  fast 
I  can't  get  into  books  or  stories  or  anything." 
Neither  do  they  have  any  awareness  of  politics. 
"We  don't  have  any  idea  of  making  revolution," 
Danny  says.  "We  just  wanna  make  people  feel 
good."  The  social  commentary  that  seeps  through 
their  songs  is  instinctive,  rather  than  conscious, 
as  in  John's  Top  of  the  Ladder: 

You  read  about  it  in  the  paper  every  day, 
Someone's  always  climbin'  tip  that  ladder, 

and  makin'  a  big  scene. 
Now  baby  I  know  just  what  I  need, 
I'll  see  you  at  the  top — of  the  ladder!'' 


. .  Danny  says 
he  gets  so  sex- 
ually and  emo- 
tionally excited 
that,  'I've  come 
on  stage  lots  of 
times,  just 
from  the 
music,  and  its 
unbelievable.'' " 


The  sets  at  the  Aerodrome  go  well.  John  is 
ebullient  when  he  comes  off  stage,  but  Alan  is 
depressed.  "This  is  the  kind  of  place  that  makes 
me  hate  playing  rock  'n  roll."  Danny  is  sitting 
stone  still.  "It's  weird  out  there."  John  says, 
"Maybe  I  was  wrong.  I  felt  great  singing,  but 
since  I've  been  off  stage..."  He  goes  out  to  the 
bar,  and  a  shrill-voiced  girl  says  to  him,  "I'm  not 
very  pretty  but  I'm  fun  to  watch,"  and  starts 
twitching  her  pasty  face.  "Shit." 


oston  is  better  from  the  start.  "The  whole 
thing  feels  special,"  Alan  says,  halfway 
along  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike.  No  one  in  the 
band  knows  exactly  how  to  get  to  Boston.  On 
the  itinerary  handed  them  that  morning,  there 
are  no  directions,  no  time  listed  for  sound  checks 
or  performance,  and  the  hotel  is  misspelled, 
"Sheriton  Boston."  Even  if  they  had  directions, 
they  would  probably  lose  them.  They  lose  every- 
thing— letters,  tickets,  keys,  money,  phone  num- 
bers. The  Boston  Pop  Festival,  the  itinerary 
says,  is  at  the  Boston  Armory.  When  they  find 
the  armory,  it  is  boarded  up  and  dark.  The  festi- 
val, they  learn  after  driving  around  for  several 
hours,  is  at  the  Boston  Arena.  No  one  in  the  car 
is  worried  or  nervous.  They  are  all  soaring. 

Danny  describes  the  perfect  gig:  "A  good  gig 
is  going  there,  being  happy  in  the  car,  and 
feeling  well  healthwise.  I  usually  ache  all  over, 
have  a  headache  or  a  backache  and  very  little 
energy,  mainly  because  I  don't  exercise.  All  I 
do  is  sit,  sleep,  and  eat.  The  next  thing  is  getting 
real  smashed  before  the  gig,  playing  a  magic 
set,  meeting  really  pretty  chicks  and  having  a 
groovy  thing  at  a  Holiday  Inn,  or  some  other 
hotel  that  has  good,  hard  double  beds,  so  they're 
good  for  my  back.  That's  a  good  gig." 

For  John,  a  good  gig  is  building  up  emotional 
power  over  the  audience.  "To  do  that,  you  have 
to  live  the  music,  not  perform  it.  If  you  sound 
sad,  you  have  to  feel  sad  and  be  sad.  If  the  spirit 
and  emotion  is  there,  you  can  make  people  jump 
out  of  their  seats,  cry  and  scream.  That's  what 
•  nel  music  does  for  me.  That's  how  preachers 
eari    heir  money.  When  I  was  playing  with  the 
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Checkmates,  we'd  have  so  much  power,  I  could 
touch  people  one  hundred  yards  away,  reach  out 
with  my  hand  and  touch  them  with  my  soul,  and 
t  hey'd  scream.  One  gig  we  did,  there  was  a  killing 
while  we  were  on.  I  don't  know  what  that  means, 
but  it  happened.  It  was,  well,  curious." 

The  Sheraton  Boston  is  riotous  with  fountains, 
suspended  staircases,  tropical  plants,  and  Peggy 
Lee  singing  Fever  over  the  Muzak.  The  band 
doesn't  usually  stay  in  hotels  like  this.  They 
prefer  motels  that  are  easy  to  get  in  and  out  of. 
The  first  carload  walk  into  the  lobby  in  their 
freak  clothes  and  hair  falling  to  their  shoulders, 
and  the  lobby  turns,  as  if  the  hundred  or  so 
people  milling  about  are  one  body. 

Steve  is  the  most  conspicuous.  He  is  all  in 
black,  with  a  black  satin  shirt  open  to  the  waist, 
a  large  silver  and  turquoise  cross  bumping 
against  his  concave  chest,  and  black,  crushed 
velvet  pants.  Over  his  pale  face  is  a  black  des- 
perado hat  with  a  low  crown  and  wide,  curving 
brim.  Alan  is  wearing  a  blue  and  green  flowered 
satin  shirt  with  puffed  sleeves,  a  green  suede 
vest,  and  his  jeans  with  the  leather  patches.  His 
silky  brown  hair  hangs  over  his  eyes,  and  to- 
gether with  his  sideburns  and  moustache,  com- 
pletely dominates  his  appearance. 

The  hotel  manager  refuses  to  give  the  group 
rooms  until  they  pay  in  advance.  They  try  to 
eat  dinner,  and  are  turned  away  from  all  four 
restaurants  in  the  hotel  for  lack  of  coat  and  tie. 
They  drive  to  a  restaurant  called  the  Red  Fez 
in  Roxbury,  frequented  by  shaggy  students  from 
Brandeis  and  Harvard.  A  waitress  comes  at 
them  holding  out  her  arms.  "I'm  sorry,  we're 
closing."  A  sign  in  the  window  says,  "Open  until 
3:00  a.m."  It  is  long  before  3:00.  The  waitress 
is  glaring  at  Danny  with  his  white,  cat's  fur  hair 
and  Steve  in  his  black  satins  and  desperado  hat. 
"Yeah,  we  understand,"  John  says.  The  band 
doesn't  press  trouble.  They  leave  quickly.  This  is 
the  dues  they  pay  for  living  outside,  for  not 
keeping  a  foot  in  the  other  world.  No  one  in  the 
group  owns  a  tie.  "It  comes  down  to  which  one 
you  want  more,  your  freedom  or  their  approval," 
John  says.  "I  enjoy  dressing  and  being  who  I  am. 
It  means  more  to  me  than  going  in  that  restau- 
rant. I  don't  need  them.  They're  the  cretins." 

Giving  up  on  dinner,  they  drive  to  the  Boston 
Arena,  an  old  roller  rink,  filled  with  mildewed  air 
and  dirt.  "It  looks  terrible,"  Steve  says,  as  they 
fight  through  a  jam-up  in  the  parking  lot.  The 
policeman  at  the  gate  doesn't  believe  they  are 
Rhinoceros,  and  holds  them  aside  until  an  of- 
ficial is  summoned.  The  group  still  hasn't  found 
out  what  time  they're  going  to  play,  and  it's  too 
late  now  for  a  sound  check.  They  are  escorted 
to  their  dressing  room,  a  musty  green  cell  with 
a  bank  of  toilets,  showers,  and  dirty  sinks,  in 
which  a  dozen  Cokes  have  been  placed.  "Aaaaggh, 
it's  a  latrine,"  Steve  yells.  It  is  !):00  P.M.,  they 
are  to  play  in  thirty  minutes,  and  half  the  band 
hasn't  shown  up.  "Let's  not  get  worked  up  over 
it,"  John  says.  "We'll  just  upset  ourselves."  The 
other  carload  walks  in  with  ten  minutes  to  go. 


They  had  been  stopped  in  Connecticut  for  s 
ing,  taken  to  the  police  station  and  arrai 
then  had  gotten  lost  on  the  way  into  Boston 
driven  right  through  the  city  and  out  for 
miles  before  they  realized  it. 

Rhinoceros  is  third  on  the  program,  a 
Daddy  Warbucks  and  the  Grass  Roots.  They 
be  followed  by  the  Caldwell-Winfield  Blues  B 
and  Canned  Heat.  The  Arena,  they  discover! 
an  "echo  bomb."  The  bleachers  are  half  fillec 
about  a  thousand  people  huddled  in  coats  agai:« 
the  drafts.  The  vast  spaces  in  the  building  mi 
it  impersonal.  With  ticket  prices  $5  and  $6. 
the  audience  is  practically  all  white.  High-sch( 
students  are  running  down  the  aisles  and  talki 
above  the  music. 

The  whole  band  knows,  though,  that  they 
going  to  have  a  good  time.  In  the  first  numbf 
they  throw  back  their  heads,  laugh  and  call] 
each  other.  Danny  starts  his  rounds,  moving  i 
to  John  and  getting  into  rhythm  with  him.  Tb 
he  faces  Steve,  who  nods  his  wilting  head 
Danny,  "Mmmmmm,  Yeah!"  and  then  at  BiUi  ^ 
in  his  green  cap  and  dark  granny  glasses.  Jm  1 
begins  to  lose  himself  in  Top  of  the  LaddMt 
jumping,  skipping,  snapping  his  body  in  h» 
with  the  downbeat  of  the  drums.  When  the  s<M 
ends,  he  mops  himself  with  a  towel,  then  grail 
the  mike.  "Hey,  wanna  catch  some  ass,  warm 
get  it  on?"  Laughs,  and  a  few  jokers  yfl 
"Yeah."  John  says,  "Let's  catch  some  ass,"  afl 
Danny  hits  Apricot  Brandy. 

There  are  hearty  boos  when  John  says,  "We'' 
only  got  five  minutes  left.  But  we'd  like  to  go  oi 
stomping."  Everyone  in  the  band  except  Bil 
stands  up  now  and  pounds  the  floor,  Thwacl 
Thwack!  clapping  their  hands  and  waving  tai 
bourines.  They  keep  up  a  rhythm,  two  minute 
then  Danny  waves  at  Billy,  "One,  two,  thre 
go!" 

Through  the  song.  You're  My  Girl,  the  band 
jumping,  waving  their  free  arms,  grabbing  an; 
thing  to  shake — sticks,  bells.  Michael  is  playir 
the  organ  standing  up,  bouncing  and  yellin 
The  kids  in  the  front  rows  are  on  their  f ei 
screaming.  Even  the  policemen  in  front  of 
stage  are  nodding,  their  white  caps  moving,  evi 
so  slightly,  up  and  down. 

When  the  band  finishes,  dripping  wet,  peon, 
rush  at  them  and  grab  their  hands.  They  ma! 
their  way  to  the  dressing  room,  sigh  and  co 
lapse. 

Alan:  "I  had  such  a  good  time!" 

Mike:  "Oh,  fuck,  it  was  so  good." 

Steve:  "We  kiiiiiiilled  'em!" 

John:  "It  feels  so  great  to  crack  a  challeiffl 
like  that.  Those  people  didn't  wanna  move,  an 
we  made  'em  wiggle  asses.  We  really  had  to  wor 
at  it." 

They  close  the  door,  and  sit  together  in  tb 
musty  room  with  its  urinal  smell.  Their  bodie 
are  limp,  their  eyes  glazed,  fixed  on  the  ceilinj 
They  smile,  and  blink,  and  every  now  and  the 
make  this  sound,  a  soft,  airy  sigh,  which  is  th 
beginning  of  a  laugh:  "Aaaaaaaaaahhh." 
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THE  REIGN  OF  PEACE 


three-thirty,  when  we  finished  work  in  the 
orchard,  there  was  almost  nothing  left  of  the 
?e :  a  blotch  of  dried  blood  on  the  flagstones, 
hich  a  little  tuft  of  fur  was  still  stuck.  The 
is,  ground  to  powder,  had  been  blown  away 
le  wind.  All  the  ants  were  gone.  Chaim  said 
ing.  It  was  Friday,  and  we  had  quit  early  so 

he  could  return  home  to  Kiriat  Shemona 
re  sundown  to  attend  the  service  in  the 
ocean  synagogue  there  And  as  always  at  the 
Sing  of  the  Sabbath,  he  solemnly  shook  mv 
i. 

Zhabbat  shalom." 

fes,  and  to  you  too,"  I  told  him.  "A  peaceful 
bath." 

'ith  the  eight  other  workers  hired  by  the 
>utz,  he  boarded  the  truck  outside  the  com- 
lal  dining  hall.  They  were  all  recent  North 
ican  or  Iraqi  immigrants;  not  yet  so  profi- 
t  in  Hebrew,  they  jabbered  away  in  Arabic, 


all  excited  by  the  anticipation  of  a  good  meal  and 
a  day  of  rest.  Only  Chaim,  who  secured  the  chain 
of  the  tail  gate,  remained  silent.  For  a  moment, 
squinting  up  at  him  in  the  sun,  I  had  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  looking  at  him  through  the  eyes 
of  a  goy,  just  as  my  grandfather  must  have  been 
seen  by  the  Poles  in  Krakow.  And  with  the  same 
hatred.  The  truck  started  up,  the  chain  rattled, 
and  Chaim  waved.  With  the  other  hand,  he  held 
onto  his  hat.  It  was  because  of  that  hat  he  always 
wore  —  a  battered  green  fedora,  stained  with 
sweat — that,  his  thick  black  beard,  and  his  side- 
locks  which  he  tucked  up  above  his  ears:  every- 
thing with  which  he  set  himself  apart. 

At  seven,  my  wife  and  I  put  Ethan  to  bed  in 
the  Children's  House.  He's  four,  and  wants  to 
sleep  with  us  in  our  room,  but  rules  are  rules. 

"Shabbat  shalom." 

The  greeting,  exchanged  in  the  twilight,  by 
the  kibbutz  members,  meant  nothing.  We  would 
work  tomorrow,  like  any  other  day — harder.  The 
cows  would  be  milked,  the  eggs  collected,  and  we 
would  begin  picking  the  apples.  It's  the  one  thing 
about  us  that  Chaim  still  refuses  to  believe. 

"Jews  working  on  the  Sabbath  ?  Ah,  now  you're 
joking  with  me,"  he  says. 

"Haven't  you  ?" 

"No,  thanks  be  to  God." 

"Never?  Not  even  once  in  Rabat?" 

"Never,"  he  said,  and  in  his  guttural  accent, 
which  rasped  in  the  back  of  his  throat,  he  told 
me  something  about  his  life  in  Morocco. 

He  said,  "Praise  His  Name  for  the  Sabbath." 

The  Sabbath  had  preserved  him.  It  had  been 
his  only  respite  from  the  work  that  had  earned 
him  barely  enough  to  keep  himself  and  his  family 
alive:  carrying  hundred-weight  sacks  of  charcoal 
through  those  narrow,  reeking  streets  to  the 
\   ib  ironmongers. 

On  the  Sabbath,  he  remained  in  the  shack  near 
the  old  entrance  to  the  ghetto,  where  he  lived  in 
one  room  with  his  wife  and  six  kids.  For  the  most 
part,  he  slept  away  the  day  on  the  earthen  floor. 
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Once  in  a  while,  he  would  be  awakened  by  a  wail- 
ing child  and  rouse  himself  to  eat  the  cold  re- 
mains of  the  Sabbath  feast  from  the  night  be- 
fore: a  lamb  pilaf,  in  which  the  fat  and  the  rice 
had  congealed.  He  ate  only  with  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand,  like  an  Arab,  and  his  children 
would  lick  them  clean,  one  by  one.  It  was  all  their 
mother  would  allow.  Today  the  meat,  even  the  fat, 
she  told  them,  was  only  for  their  father.  What 
would  happen  to  them  all  if,  God  forbid,  their 
father  lost  his  strength  ? 

Chaim  could  never  keep  awake  for  long.  The 
heat  and  the  buzzing  of  the  flies  made  him  sleepy. 
He  always  tried  to  recite  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
Sabbath  prayer  before  he  passed  out  again. 
"Exalt  ye  the  Lord  our  God.  .  .  ." 

Impossible.  He  was  never  once  able  to  finish  it. 
He  sank  back  on  the  pile  of  greasy  rags  he  used 
as  a  pillow.  Just  before  his  eyes  closed,  he  saw 
one  of  his  naked  kids,  on  all  fours,  sniffing  at  his 
right  hand — Masouda,  his  youngest  daughter, 
whom  the  others  always  pushed  aside. 

"And  now?"  I  asked  him. 

"Ah,  now,  praise  His  Name,  I  can  pray  in  the 
synagogue  for  as  long  as  I  like." 

"And  does  Masouda  get  enough  to  eat?" 

"She's  dead.  She  died  two  years  ago,  when  we 
all  caught  the  spotted  fever."  He  spat  between 
his  fingers  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  "My  wife  lost 
all  her  hair.  All  of  it,  even  between  her  legs." 

He  told  me  very  little  about  his  life  in  this 
country.  He  had  been  here  almost  a  year,  living 
in  Kiriat  Shemona.  I  could  imagine  the  rest :  the 
three-room  flat,  provided  by  the  government  for 
a  nominal  rent,  and  everything  else  bought  on 
credit — the  television  set  on  which  he  watched 
American  movies,  dubbed  in  Arabic,  broadcast 
from  Beirut,  the  refrigerator,  the  gas  stove,  may- 
be a  coffee  table  with  a  formica  top,  and  even  a 
bed. 

He  worked  wherever  he  could:  repairing  the 
northern  frontier  road,  or  for  some  kibbutz,  like 
ours,  that  was  always  short-handed.  He  had  been 
with  us  for  a  week.  Unlike  other  Moroccans  we 
had  hired  over  the  years — petty  bourgeois  trades- 
men, or  those  who  wanted  to  lie — he  wasn't 
ashamed  of  working  with  his  hands.  He  enjoyed 
it  and  had  an  instinctive  feeling  for  tools:  the 
long-handled,  two-handed  shears  with  which  I 
taught  him  to  prune  the  excess  branches  from  the 
apple  trees. 

"That's  it,"  I  told  him.  "Gently,  so  you  don't 
tear  the  bark.  And  not  too  near  the  trunk." 
"What's  that  V" 

"That's  very  important.  It's  white  paint  with 
lead  in  it." 
"What  for?" 

"You  must  always  smear  it  on  the  wound  to 
prevent  fungus  infection." 

Iluf/k  Nissenson ,  whose  short  stories,  A  Pile  of 
Stones,  won  the  Edward  Lewis  Wallant  award  in 
l!)t;r>,  has  since  published  Notes  from  the  Frontier, 
a  study  of  a  kibbutz  during  the  Six-Day  War.  He 
is  at  work  on  a  novel  and  another  book  of  stories, 
titled  In  the  Rei^n  of  Peace. 


"Fungus?" 
"A  kind  of  disease." 
"Ah  .  .  ." 

And  then,  after  he  watched  me  for  a  mom 
"Does  the  tree  feel  any  pain?" 
"No." 

"But  it  gets  sick  just  like  us?" 
"Exactly." 

"I  see,"  he  said,  and  he  stared  in  astonishn 
at  the  Baldwin  apple  tree  that  shared  our  fate 


Tn  the  days  that  followed,  he  would  shut-' 
~  shears  and  stare  in  the  same  way,  with  an  01 
"mouth,  at  the  whole  world  of  which  he  was  i 
a  part :  the  rotting  apples,  scattered  on  the  eai 
that  swarmed  with  bees;  the  pear  trees  in 
south  orchard,  with  their  glossy,  pointed  leav 
a  yellow  butterfly;  a  mouse  scurrying  throv 
the  dry  grass. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  week,  at  the  beginn 
of  June,  it  was  obvious  that  there  was  going1' 
be  a  bumper  crop,  the  best  in  over  three  yes 

Chaim  said,  "Praise  His  Name,  you'll  b 
rich  man." 

"No,  not  me.  It  belongs  to  the  kibbutz." 

"This  orchard  isn't  yours?" 

"Of  course  not.  I  thought  you  understood  thi 

"Ai  habibi,  no,  I  didn't  know."  For  the 
time  between  us,  he  had  used  the  Arabic  ende 
ment,  only  for  lovers  and  friends.  And  then^ 
whispered,  "Tell  me.  How  much  do  they 
you  ?" 

"Nothing.  I  don't  need  any  money.  The  kibb 
gives  me  everything  I  need." 
"Free?" 

"In  return  for  my  work." 
"I  don't  understand." 

"It's  very  simple."  But  I  was  too  hot,  too  titf 
and  too  hungry  to  go  on.  It  was  one  o'clock,  til 
for  lunch. 

We  walked  up  the  flagstone  path,  between 
azalea  bushes  and  the  lilacs,  toward  the  dinfj 
hall.  Under  the  eucalyptus  trees,  I  tried  aga 

"We  share  everything  equally  here.  Can  j 
understand  that  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  he  said.  "Why?" 

"Because  it's  just." 

"Just?"  He  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  word, 
was  a  word  he  finally  seemed  to  understand,  h 
from  personal  experience — those  sacks  of  eh; 
coal,  the  famished  child  smelling  his  hand — I 
perhaps  from  his  Bible.  The  half-forgo™ 
phrases  came  hack  to  me  from  my  childhfl 
"The  way  of  the  just  is  as  shining  light."  "T 
path  of  the  just . . ." 

He  said  dubiously,  "Ah,  yes.  .  .  ." 

At  the  sink,  in  the  dining  hall,  while  he  cai 
fully  washed  his  hands,  he  muttered  the  bened 
t  ion  under  his  breath.  And  at  the  table,  wi 
closed  eyes,  he  prayed  again  over  a  mug  of  wat 
a  tomato,  and  t  wo  thick  slices  of  rye  bread.  It  Ml 
the  only  food  of  ours  he  ever  touched.  Even  0 
white  cheese  was  suspect.  A  plate  of  beef  li\ 
and  noodles,  set  before  him,  made  him  avert  1 
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Te  chewed  the  dry  bread  and  looked  mourn- 
about  him  at  the  tables  crowded  with  sun- 
men  and  stout  women  wearing  shorts  and 
4  boots. 

3  one  here  is  kosher?"  he  asked  me. 
3  one." 

Dt  one  of  you  believes  in  God?" 
Dt  one." 
'I  •  in  the  Messiah  ?" 
o." 

du  don't  believe  in  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 

th  my  mouth  stuffed  with  noodles,  I  shook 
lead,  and  he  stared  at  me,  appalled. 

lould  have  known.  It  wasn't  just  the  Sabbath 

l  had  sustained  him  in  Rabat — that  lamb 
l|  and  the  few  extra  hours  of  sleep — but  that 
Ird  hope.  He  must  have  believed  in  the  same 
r]  of  things  as  my  grandfather :  that,  at  the 
J  )f  Days,  when  the  Messiah  comes,  he'll  raise 
q  ead,  and  restore  the  sacred  cruse  of  oil  to  the 

)le,  which  he'll  rebuild  with  a  wave  of  his 

r  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  as  we  laid  plastic 
ation  pipes  between  the  pear  trees  in  the 

1  orchard,  Chaim  was  silent.  Then,  at  five, 
.  we  quit  for  the  day,  he  asked  me,  "You 

believe  in  redemption?" 
was  in  the  same  voice  as  before,  with  the 

tone  of  incredulity  and  sadness,  but  now 
se  from  fatigue. 

"es,"  I  told  him.  "I  suppose,  in  a  way,  that  I 
believe  that  one  day  everyone  will  live  like 

ake  what?" 

haring  everything." 

s  that  all?" 

Vhat  more  would  you  want?" 

2  said  nothing.  The  sweat  streamed  down  his 
His  damp  beard  which  clung  to  the  contour 
s  jaw  revealed  a  receding  chin.  It  was  unex- 
ad  and  gratifying,  the  suggestion  of  some 
en  weakness — an  inconstancy — bred  in  the 
's  very  bones. 


y  the  second  week  in  July,  the  apples  were 
ripe.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  I  went  into 
at  Shemona  to  our  cooperative  cold-storage 
t  and  arranged  for  the  disposition  of  our  crop, 
inning  Saturday,  for  eight  days,  we  would 
and  store  six  tons  a  day.  The  entire  work 
e  of  the  kibbutz  would  be  mobilized  to  pick  the 
es.  Each  member  would  be  required  to  work 
:xtra  twenty-four  hours  in  the  orchard.  We 
Id  be  at  it  from  4  :00  a.m.  to  6 :00  p.m.  in  that 
'  heat.  Even  the  kids  over  thirteen  would  have 
ind  a  hand. 

n  Friday,  at  noon,  I  went  into  the  co-op  again 
brought  back  the  big  GMC  with  the  electric 

ch  and  the  aluminum  bins  in  which  the  apples 
packed.  Chaim  was  waiting  for  me  outside 
dining  hall.  He  had  been  squatting  on  his 

s  in  the  shadow  of  the  overhanging  roof. 

v  he  stood  up. 


"What  is  it?"  I  asked  him.  "What's  the 
matter?" 

"Come  and  see." 

I  followed  him  down  the  flagstone  path  toward 
the  orchard.  It  was  almost  two,  the  hottest  time 
of  the  day.  A  gust  of  wind,  blowing  across  the 
lawn,  brought  with  it  the  smell  of  sun-scorched 
flowers. 

"Quick,"  he  called  out,  breaking  into  a  run. 

Under  the  eucalyptus  trees,  he  suddenly 
stopped  and  squatted  down  again  on  his  haunches, 
leaning  forward  with  his  hands  between  his 
knees. 

"There,"  he  said.  "You  see?  And  still  alive." 

It  was  a  mouse,  a  field  mouse,  with  a  white 
underside,  which  had  evidently  come  up  through 
a  hole  in  the  concrete  between  two  flagstones  and 
gotten  stuck  halfway.  The  forepaws  waved  in  the 
air. 

"What  about  it?" 
"Look  closer." 

I  knelt  down  beside  him.  The  forepaws  waved 
and  the  head  jerked  up  and  down.  I  could  see  a 
black  ant,  its  antennae  waving,  in  the  right 
nostril.  The  mouse  was  covered  with  ants,  hun- 
dreds of  them,  that  swarmed  over  that  palpitat- 
ing white  chest,  the  coarse,  tawny  fur  between 
the  eyes,  and  in  the  large  ears,  bristling  with 
short  hairs.  The  ears  were  oozing  blood.  A  bright 
drop,  flung  wide  by  a  jerk  of  the  head,  landed 
on  the  toe  of  my  shoe. 

"Kill  it,"  I  told  Chaim.  "It's  being  eaten  alive. 
What  are  you  waiting  for?" 

"I  tried,"  he  said.  "Listen." 

We  stood  up,  and  he  raised  his  right  foot.  The 
mouse  screeched,  faintly,  thinly,  but  audibly,  even 
above  the  rustle  of  the  wind  in  the  eucalyptus 
leaves  above  our  heads. 

"Did  you  hear  that?"  said  Chaim.  "It  knows." 

"It's  because  of  your  shadow." 

"My  what?" 

"The  shadow  of  your  foot,  which  it  mistakes 
for  the  shadow  of  a  dangerous  animal  or  a  bird. 
A  hawk  perhaps." 

"Is  that  so?" 

"Be  quick,"  I  told  him. 


After  lunch,  we  drove  the  big  GMC  down  to  the 
orchard  and  unloaded  the  aluminum  bins. 
"Why  didn't  you  kill  it  right  away?"  I  asked 
him. 

"I  wanted  you  to  see  it." 
"Why?" 

"Ai,  habibi  .  .  ."  He  removed  the  last  bin  from 
the-  back  of  the  truck  and  added,  "Things  like 
that  must  happen  all  the  time,  don't  you  think?" 

"I  imagine  so." 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "But  not  in  the  reign  of  peace." 
"The  reign  of  peace?" 

"When  the  Messiah  comes."  He  put  the  bin 
down  and  raised  his  forefinger.  "Not  then." 

The  hi  <rer  wagged,  and  I  understood.  On  the 
flagstone  path,  under  the  eucalyptus  trees,  he 
had  shown  me  what  he  expected  to  be  redeemed. 
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Burnett  was  capable 
of  sa  ving  a  w<  ill- 
con  fessed  eigh  teeyi- 
year-old  "model  boy" 
( irho  had  gently 
kissed  in  the  moon- 
light  a  fifteen-year-old 

school  mate  he  fori 

blowing  her  pretty 
little  head  off  with  a 
shotgun  )  by  ha  v- 
ing  the  daring  to  prone 
that  his  client 
had  been  so  "tcmpor- 
a  rily  deth  roned  of 
reason"  as  to  honestly 
believe  he  was  doing  a 
good  deed  in  dispatch- 
ing the  young  lady  l<> 
"live  with  the  angels" 
as  ( testimony  showed) 
she  had  often  begged 
to  do. 


Larry  L.  King 


WARREN  BURNETT:  TEXAS  LAWY 


He  is  a  restless  and  tempestuous  individualist,  a  merciless  wager  of  nerv 
wars,  and  a  growing  legend  in  the  Southwest 


rjlhough  there  are  some  200,000  practicing  at- 
torneys  in  the  United  States,  the  average  lay- 
man might  be  forced  to  include  Perry  Mason  if 
asked  to  name  a  dozen.  The  sweethearts  of  the 
national  press  come  immediately  to  mind:  Ed- 
ward Bennett  Williams,  Louis  Nizer,  Melvin  Belli, 
Percy  Foreman,  Jake  Ehrlich,  F.  Lee  Bailey.  To 
round  out  their  lists,  however,  several  friends 
I  asked  fell  back  on  such  ancient  memories  as 
Tom  Dewey,  included  Supreme  Court  Justices,  or 
searched  their  newspapers  to  confirm  that  Sirhan 
Sirhan  was  represented  by  Grant  Cooper. 

Nobody  submitted  a  single  name  from  among 
the  thousands  of  "country  lawyers"  who  battle 
in  obscure  courthouses  where  personal  freedoms, 
economic  futures,  and  traditions  of  the  American 
system  of  jurisprudence  are  daily  at  stake.  Such 
men  are  rarely  known  outside  their  home  pre- 
"cincts ;  many  fully  deserve  their  anonymity  as  they 
prosper  from  bail-bond  brokerage  and  divorce 
mills,  or  chase  ambulances  from  their  musty  of- 
fices directly  above  the  lairs  of  loan  sharks  or  next 
door  to  some  Salvation  Army  mission.  Others  en- 
joy respectable  practices  in  genteel  surroundings, 
where  they  may  either  specialize  in  civil  litigation 
or  more  sedate  "office"  practices  catering  to  pro- 
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bate  or  tax  work.  Though  these  remain  f 
their  incomes  may  run  to  six  figures. 

A  third  category  of  country  lawyer  nt 
only  a  handful.  These  are  restless,  vibrar 
who  have  attained  a  certain  regional  fame 
toriety:  lawyers  so  diversified  in  their  talti 
to  have  successfully  defended  a  long  line  of  i 
rapists  or  murderers,  and  also  to  have  cousin 
won  satisfying  (and  occasionally  astronoi 
sums  in  civil  litigations.  There  is  much  of  t 
tor  in  them,  and  their  tastes  often  run  to 
clothes,  super-cars  and  private  airplanes,  an 
urious  homes.  They  become  grass-roots  lej, 
and  everything  they  do  is  either  maliciously 
nified  or  lovingly  aggrandized:  let  them  tak 
drinks  in  public  and  it  quickly  becomes  a  q< 
let  them  win  a  $50,000  verdict  and  within  thdj 
it's  worth  a  quarter-million. 

Perhaps  the  thin  line  between  these  reg 
lions  and  their  more  famous  national  counter 
amounts  to  little  more  than  that  the  former 
had  the  luck  to  represent  a  Candy  Mossl* 
Richard  Speck,  a  Jack  Ruby,  a  Jimmy  Hoffa 
country  "super-lawyer"  himself  willingly  ac 
this  assumption,  for  these  are  competitive 
sometimes  brash  or  cocky,  always  full  of  p- 

There  is  both  a  great  exhilaration  and  a  ce 
secret  sense  of  unspecified  doom  in  such  men 
are  a  little  feverish,  tending  to  great  emot 
peaks  and  valleys,  and  quite  often  they  threat 
run  for  Congress  or  to  write  books.  Usually, 
ever,  for  all  their  threats  or  flirtations,  the 
main  true  to  their  bitchy  mistress,  the  law 
requires  of  them  nomadic  travels,  midnight 
tions,  and  almost  constant  trial  by  jury.  Oft, 
the  best  of  this  curious  breed  is  Warren  Ej 
Burnett,  forty-three,  a  trial  lawyer  working, 
of  ( Idessa,  Texas. 

1  had  been  t  railing  Warren  Burnett  for  perl 
two  weeks  when  we  began  the  284-mile  drive  f 
Odessa  to  Del  Rio,  a  drowsy  little  town  on  the  IV 
ican  border,  one  afternoon  last  January  near  d 
and  in  uncharacteristic  rain  and  fog.  We  di 
south  through  miles  of  oil  fields  and  si  rong  pel 
tent  winds,  each  (rue  to  my  recollections  of,  t 
same  table-flat  country  where  I  had  sweated  ; 
grimy  oil-field  roustabout  in  youthful  sumrr 
between  school  terms.  I  was  much  happier  her 
Burnett's  maroon  Mercedes-Benz — attended 
smokey  Scotch  only  mildly  polluted  by  the  w 
matter  in  the  paper  cups,  a  giant  pickle  jar  br 
ming  with  chasing  waters,  a  bag  of  cracked 
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puddle  the  floorboard,  and  enough  cigars 
Mexico  City.  In  the  back  seat  were  three 
Vl|;es  filled  with  legal  papers,  lawbooks,  and 
"the  several  prepacked  suitcases  Burnett 
ithin  handy  reach  for  emergencies.  When 
ed,  Burnett  spoke  in  his  typical  deep  ca- 
a  kind  of  half-profane  courtliness  prob- 
ving  its  origins  in  many  close  readings  of 
i  Testament,  yet  influenced  by  the  gleeful 
rations  of  back-country  Virginia  and  the 
r  self-mocking  observations  of  West  Texas 
ms.  Norman  Podhoretz,  originally  exposed 
Burnett  rhetoric,  staggered  away  labeling 
master  of  the  high  sardonic." 
emergency  of  the  moment  centered  on  an- 
ttorney,  Mike  Gonzalez,  whom  Burnett  had 
jered  to  represent  without  fee  because  he 
Gonzalez  a  victim  of  community  vengeance, 
r  Gonzalez,  as  Burnett  explained,  originally 
rom  "typically  wretched  Tex-Mex  circum- 
s"  and  had  "grunted  his  way  through  law 
on  guts  and  tortillas."  Affronted  by  what  he 
ered  shameful  treatment  of  his  poor  work- 
Iss  (and  largely  Mexican-American )  clients, 
lez  had  filed  a  series  of  suits  charging  sev- 
un-toting  old  sheriffs,  prosecuting  attor- 
md  others  with  having  violated  their  civil 
He  had  also  become  involved  in  the  only  re- 
semi-militant  activities  of  Texas'  long-doc- 
?!  tins,  representing  among  others  a  chapter 
5  Mexican-American  Youth  Organization 
70)  which,  if  not  yet  as  bold  as  the  Black 
ers,  is  motivated  by  kindred  inequities.  In 
]  like  Del  Rio,  Eagle  Pass,  Uvalde,  or  Crystal 
hi  Mike  Gonzalez  quickly  became  less  than  ap- 
ted  in  certain  powerful  quarters.  Soon  he 
hardly  visit  the  streets  without  being 
3d  for  speeding  or  checked  out  for  drunk- 

3. 

nere  was  nothing  especially  artful  about 
s  harassment,"  Burnett  was  saying,  "until 
|  nly  they  charged  him  with  smuggling  liquor 
igarettes  from  Mexico.  On  evidence,  inci- 
lly,  that  looks  pretty  suspect.  When  Mike  is 
ed  with  smuggling,  his  bond  is  made  in  the 
nt  of  several  thousand  dollars;  a  condition 
i  bond  was  that  he  could  not  leave  the  juris- 
n  of  the  court  where  he  was  charged — a  com- 
'ondition,  though  one  not  infrequently  if  in- 
ally  ignored,  especially  when  the  defendant 
is  home  roots  within  the  court  of  jurisdic- 
is  Mike  surely  does. 

nmediately  on  posting  bond,  Mike  tells  his 
3r  (I  wasn't  yet  in  the  case)  that  he's  been 
ed.  That,  indeed,  he  had  been  warned  in  ad- 
i  by  a  friend  across  the  border  that  he  would 
amed.  So  Mike  and  his  lawyer  scoot  across  1 
lio  Grande  to  talk  with  the  friend — who  veri- 
j  Iike's  story. 

y  L.  King  was  a  newspaperman  in  Odessa, 
Is,  twenty  years  ago  and  there  became  a  friend 
7arren  Burnett.  Many  of  Mr.  King's  magazine 
\iles  were  collected. in  And  Other  Dirty  Stories 
8).  He  is  working  between  assignments  on  a 
lotion  book  about  rural  America. 


"They  are  across  the  border  less  than  one 
hour.  Though  there  patently  is  no  attempt  to  flee 
prosecution,  they  hardly  get  home  before  Mike  is 
arrested  for  having  departed  his  bonded  jurisdic- 
tion. Well,  now,  goddammit!  The  only  thing  he's 
really  guilty  of  is  carelessness  in  failing  to  appre- 
ciate the  vitriol  of  his  enemies !  So  the  hearing 
tomorrow  is  to  prevent  the  forfeiture  of  Mike's 
bond.  Should  it  be  forfeited  he'd  have  hell's  own 
time  making  another,  in  which  case  he  would  go 
directly  to  jail.  And  on  a  chickenshit  deal  like  this, 
he  doesn't  have  jail  coming  to  him." 

Burnett  began  the  Del  Rio  drive  in  damp  spirits, 
fretting  not  only  over  Gonzalez's  problems  but 
over  an  El  Paso  case  returning  only  a  disappoint- 
ing $3,000  when  he  had  been  convinced  that  his 
client,  a  twenty-nine-year-old  Mexican  maiden, 
had  suffered  far  more  expensive  damages  in  the 
auto  crash  of  record.  Indeed,  though  his  law  firm 
had  in  the  final  quarter  of  1968  collected  $350,000 
in  verdicts  or  settlements  (of  which  he  retained 
one-third  in  fee)  Burnett's  practice  of  late  had 
proved  strangely  dissatisfying.  No  case  had  truly 
excited  his  soul,  as  when  a  year  earlier  he  had  rep- 
resented an  anti-war  college  professor  in  a  libel 
suit  against  an  El  Paso  newspaper,*  or  as  when 
he'd  won  a  six-figure  verdict  against  a  railroad  for 
its  careless  contribution  to  a  grade-crossing  acci- 
dent. He  had  recently  come  to  toy  with  accepting 
the  offer  of  a  New  York  publishing  house  to  write 
a  book  on  his  courtroom  experiences,  or  vaguely 
spoke  of  moving  the  main  body  of  his  law  practice 
from  Odessa  to  Houston  or  some  other  large  city 
where  unspecified  diversions  might  be  found  more 
rewarding.  For  the  truth  is,  Warren  Burnett  gen- 
erally finds  himself  almost  comically  out  of  step 
with  Odessa's  prevailing  mores.  And  though  he 
affects  not  to  mind,  one  who  has  known  him  for 
near  to  twenty  years  instinctively  understands 
that  one's  old  friend  (by  nature  gregarious  and 
fun-loving)  far  from  enjoys  this  isolation. 

To  be  sure,  among  Odessa's  83,000  residents  are 
numerous  men  and  women  at  home  with  good 
books,  stimulating  conversation,  and  the  proper 
salad  fork.  Money,  oil-based  money,  permits  much 
travel,  shopping  sprees  to  Neiman-Marcus  or  New 
York,  some  few  sons  packed  off  for  refurbishing 
by  the  Ivy  League.  Even  so,  Odessa  has  more  work- 
ing men  and  small  merchants  of  limited  vision 
than  czars  of  commerce  or  industry,  more  chasers 
after  Chamber  of  Commerce  values  than  patrons 
of  the  arts.  It  is  more  a  Harold  Robbins  town  than 
a  Harold  Pinter,  more  beer  than  martini,  more 
with  the  preachments  of  Peale  than  with  those 
of  Spock,  more  comfortable  with  the  traditional 
moral  homilies  of  Bonanza  than  with  the  irrever- 
encies  of  Laugh-In,  more  Baptist  than  Episco- 
palian, less  New  Republic  than  Reader's  Digest. 
Neither  beards  nor  labor  unions  are  highly  visible, 
and  the  Kerner  Report  did  not  exclude  this  desert 
city  when  it  spoke  of  two  separate  societies,  one 
white  and  one  black,  one  fat  and  one  hungry. 

General  Edwin  A.  Walker,  who  retired  under 

*Won  by  the  defendant,  though  since  reversed  in  a 
higher  court  and  thus  portending  a  new  trial. 


Some  books  may  be  read  once  and  tossed 
id .  Others  will  hold  our  affection  for  a  month 
long  as  a  year. 
But  when  a  great  literary  work  captures 
1;  eart,  we  want  to  return  to  it  again  and  again. 
Such  a  book  deserves  all  the  graces  of  the 
wright's  art. 

The  Book  of  The  Thousand  Nights  and 
ight  (often  called  The  Arabian  Nights)  is  a 
example. 

The  Heritage  Club  edition  is  the  famous 
on  translation  in  three  large  volumes. 

Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  the  noted  (and 
rious)  19th  Century  explorer,  adventurer 
scholar,  worked  for  three  years  to  prepare 
translation. 

His  prose  is  clear,  witty  and  true  to  the 
inal.  His  footnotes  alone  are  amusing,  fre- 
itly  erotic,  yet  rich  in  etymological  and 
ological  scholarship. 

We  commissioned  the  internationally  fa- 
lS  artist,  Valenti  Angelo,  to  embellish  our 
kpurgated  edition  with  1,001  drawings  and 
nations  that  capture  the  spirit  of  the  stories, 
her  Heritage  Club  books  have  been  illus- 
?d  by  Picasso,  Ayrton,  Artzybasheff . ) 

Like  all  Heritage  Club  books,  the  set  is 
ted  on  paper  chemically  treated  to  last  at 
t  two  centuries.  Each  volume  / 


placed  inside  a  strong  slipcase  that  will  keep  dust 
off  its  edges  and  protect  its  covers. 

This  is  not  the  way  most  books  are  made 
today.  But  our  members  insist  on  it  in  every  one 
of  our  selections. 

Do  you  like  the  idea  of  such  a  Club?  Then 
we  would  welcome  you  as  a  member. 

And  to  bid  you  welcome,  we're  republish- 
ing the  Heritage  edition  of  The  Book  of  The 
Thousand  Nights  and  A  Night.  When  we  first 
issued  it,  20,000  copies  were  quickly  snapped  up 
by  our  members  and  the  set  disappeared  from 
the  marketplace. 

Before  our  edition,  the  Burton  translation 
of  The  Book  of  The  Thousand  Nights  and  A 
Night  was  generally  available  only  in  sixteen 
volumes  and  usually  sold  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  set. 

If  you  mail  the  card  at  left,  you  may  have 
our  complete  set:  Three  massive  volumes.  Indi- 
vidually boxed.  4,032  pages.  Luxuriously  illus- 
trated. Yours  as  a  new-member  gift. 

In  months  to  come,  you  will  have  a  choice 
of  such  remarkable  volumes  as  Dana's  Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast,  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  The 
Invisible  Man  by  H.  G.  Wells,  The  Writings 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  The  Jungle  Books  by 
Kipling  and  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagination 
by  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

You're  not  bound  to 
take  any  of  these  books.  The 
Club  always  gives  you  the  op- 
tion to  make  substitutions 
from  a  backlist  of  some  fifty 
or  more  books  in  print. 

If  you  have  a  taste  for 
fine  books,  holding  The  Book 
of  The  Thousand  Nights  and 
A  Night  in  your  hands  will  be 
a  thrilling  experience.  We  be- 
lieve it  will  also  make  you 
want  to  continue  as  a  Heritage 
Club  member.  But  that  deci- 
sion will  be  up  to  you. 


irefully  sewn,  staunchly 
sd,  and  pressed  between 
rds  overnight— a  costly 
ling  method  that  is  almost 
nown  today. 

Then  trained  experts 
mine  each  book.  (One  is 
wn  here  with  Lysistrata, 
istrated  by  Picasso.)  He 
/  reject  a  volume  for  defects 
light  most  people  wouldn't 
ice  them  or  think  of  them 
mperfections. 

After  the  inspector's 
1  of  approval,  the  book  is 
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fire  after  recommending  to  his  troops  in  Europe 
Birch  Society  values,  may  have  run  a  poor  sixth 
in  Texas  when  seeking  the  Democratic  guber- 
natorial nomination — but  in  Odessa  he  led  the 
ticket.  Though  Richard  Nixon  carried  the  day 
in  1968,  George  Wallace  crowded  him  and  HHH 
limped  in  third.  The  safely  monopolistic  Odessa 
American  goes  beyond  even  the  town's  normally 
conservative  biases  in  attacking  tax-supported 
parks,  schools,  playgrounds,  or  even  roads.  Though 
editor  Olin  Ashley  explains  that  his  newspaper 
does  not  review  books  because  "We  aren't  in  busi- 
ness to  sell  merchandise  through  our  news  col- 
umns," you  might  see  your  insurance  agency, 
service  station,  or  jewelry  store  glorified  in  col- 
umns on  the  paper's  "business  page,"  provided 
you  are  a  loyal  advertiser. 

In  such  consensus  communities  the  pressures 
to  conform  are  not  always  subtle.  That  Warren 
Burnett  organized  a  memorial  parade  to  honor 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  that  he  has  offered  free 
legal  aid  to  indigents  charged  with  capital  crimes, 
that  he  represents  causes  favored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  (or  black  militants  who 
may  find  it  difficult  in  Texas  to  attain  competent 
legal  counsel),  that  he  not  only  defends  the  War- 
ren Court  in  his  speeches  but  had  the  gall  to  have 
his  friend  Justice  William  0.  Douglas  as  a  house 
guest  in  Country  Club  Estates  (apologizing,  en 
route,  for  an  Impeach  Earl  Warren  sign  estab- 
lished near  a  busy  intersection ) — well,  that  he  ac- 
tually and  openly  does  such  things  inspires  ( let  us 
charitably  put  it )  certain  community  misconcep- 
tions. Recently  a  University  of  Texas  law  student, 
whose  father  is  pastor  of  one  of  Odessa's  stricter 
churches,  wrote  me:  "Warren  Burnett  has  long 
been  my  idol — though  most  people  I  knew  thought 
he  was  at  least  'pink,'  probably  communist,  cer- 
tainly crooked." 

A  jaundiced  view  of  the  lawyer  is  not,  of  course, 
unique  to  Odessa.  Carl  Sandburg  was  a  kindly  man 
and  not  infrequently  a  gentle  poet,  but  one  day  the 
sweet  old  man  with  the  saint's  face  and  the  halo 
of  white  hair  wrote,  "Why  is  there  a  secret  sing- 
ing when  a  lawyer  cashes  in  ?/  Why  does  a  hearse 
horse  snicker,  hauling  a  lawyer  away?" 

The  layman,  speaking  from  the  mires  of  legal 
ignorance  ( and,  it's  true,  sometimes  from  the  sour 
marshes  of  his  personal  experience)  knows  the 


■ 
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answer  to  mysteries  Sandburg  could  only  ra 
poetry :  lawyers  are  shysters,  cynics,  drunks, 
are  forever  ganging  up  on  clients  to  take  it  i 
themselves.  Lawyers  gag  on  the  truth  by  n 
and  by  nature  they  belch  lies.  (Did  not  Am 
Bierce  define  "liar"  as  "a  lawyer  with  a  1 
commission"? ) 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  lawyers  often  f,i 
come  off  as  dashing  knights-errant  is  that  1 
cent  or  so  of  our  practicing  attorneys  pro) 
are  outstandingly  inept  or  in  some  way  rr1 
apples;  while  this  percentage  of  spoilage  mi 
no  higher  than  decay  rates  normally  assoc 
•with  other  occupational  groupings,  lawyers- 
football  coaches — remain  highly  visible  when  ' 
err.  The  corporate  or  "office"  lawyer  is  not  n< 
so  visible  (nor  so  often  maligned)  as  the' 
lawyer  who  routinely  goes  forth  to  defend  or  ] 
ecute  suspected  criminals  or  proximate-cau^ 
of-accidents.  By  his  very  role  in  the  advocate 
tern  a  trial  lawyer  gathers  enemies  in  a  highl;- 
ficient  manner.  The  lawyer  who  wins  for  theo' 
side  is  a  damnable  rascal  in  whom  the  truth  n: 
reposes  because  he  has  done  us  dirt;  the  lav 
who  loses  in  our  hire  is  a  drunken  buffoon,  \v 
criminally  on  the  take,  else  he  would  have  \ 
efficiently  championed  so  righteous  a  cause 

Another  reason  for  the  layman's  disench 
ment  may  be  that  he  knows  injustice  when  he 
it — and,  face  it,  he  sees  it  in  American  courtft 
ten  enough.  His  deficiency  is  in  not  realizing) 
justice  was  never  meant  to  be  always  ser 
Indeed,  our  laws  have  largely  been  made  in  H 
lative  bodies  where  corporate,  industrial,  or 
ernmental  interests  are  more  to  be  feared  t 
flaunted ;  thus  the  scales  of  justice  have  not  in: 
quently  known  the  weighted  thumb.  Happily, 
higher  courts  have  increasingly  come  to  rei 
that  certain  repressive  old  laws  or  customs  wi! 
longer  serve.  While  the  law  today  is  more  nej 
concerned  with  individual  rights  than  ever  bef 
only  the  unwary  will  presume  it  to  guarantee  si 
pedigreed  strain  of  abstract  justice. 

And  it  never  can.  For  by  the  very  nature  of 
advocate  system,  no  lawyer  is  more  interested  1 
attaining  "justice"  than  in  vigorously  presents 
his  client's  point  of  view.  No,  the  lawyer  prope* 
concerned  with  his  client's  cause  has  a  spec 
(i.e.  narrow  and  judiciously  prejudicial)  vi 
that,  to  the  uninitiated,  may  make  it  appear1 
chooses  the  lie  even  when  the  truth  rests  wi& 
handier  reach.  "My  clients  want  freedom,"  r 
storied  defense  attorney  Percy  Foreman  is  H 
of  saying,  "not  justice."  Any  honest  lawyer  i 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Foreman's  clients  are  not,  in  tl- 
respect,  unique.  Candid  lawyers  make  an  ac- 
tional concession:  that  though  the  "best  lawyi 
does  not  invariably  win,  he  wins  much  more  off 
than  he  loses.  If  there  is  implied  in  this  admissi 
the  corollary  one  that  the  rich  shall  fare  betj 
than  the  poor,  or  that  the  unjust  may  pros! 
where  the  just  do  not,  then  one  is  invited  to  1 
voke  some  plan  superior  to  our  jury  system. 

So  lawyers  squabble  over  the  fine  print,  sho 
and  split  hairs,  persuade  judges  to  free  evil  ni 


1  nicalities" — or  so  it  may  appeal-  to  the  old 
iif  he  spectator's  seat,  to  the  hostile  witness, 
I  any  a  disgruntled  party  to  a  lawsuit  gone 
I  I  "One  of  the  basic  troubles,"  Warren  Bur- 
d  as  he  drove  into  the  rainy  night  toward 
>>,  "is  that  most  people  just  don't  under- 
;<  he  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It's 
i  f  possible  the  majority  don't  even  approve 


The  nature  of  clients 


stopped  at  a  restaurant  in  Ozona,  a  rich 
ittle  town  where  a  statue  of  Davy  Crockett 
ble  buckskin  dominates  the  square  and 
the  founding  money  is  descended  from  old 
lg  profits  only  later  invested  in  oil.  Rancher 
'earing  Hoss  Cartright  hats  frankly  stared 
Burnett   (wearing  forgotten  sunshades 
the  top  of  his  head )  telephoned  back  to 
for  a  report  on  the  personal-injury  case  he 
rlier  argued;  we  had  departed  for  Del  Rio 
the  jury  deliberated.  When  he  learned  of 
3,800  verdict  (in  a  case,  he  had  privately 
I,  that  might  not  return  a  dime)  Burnett 
ed,  "Come  on,  let's  go  drink  whiskey !  I  got 
lis  back!"  This  declaration,  plus  his  im- 
>tu  tap  dance  toward  the  door,  may  have 
/hat  prompted  the  coffee-drinking  old  cow- 
to  shift  uneasily  on  their  stools  while  ex- 
ing  glances:  That  damn  dude  is  a  little  bit 

5ed,  the  maroon  vehicle  now  zipped  along  as 
itly  crazed  in  its  own  right,  on  a  road  sweep- 
er and  around  scrubby  hills,  mesas,  and  can- 
rom  which  one  half  expected  Geronimo  to 
in  full  paint  and  fury.  Hundreds  of  years 
ven  before  the  coming  of  the  first  Spanish 
itions,  these  mean  hills  had  been  roamed  by 
•  Indian  tribe  whose  survival  diet  included 
;arthworms,  and  fecal  matter ;  even  through 
ain,  and  these  several  centuries  later,  the 
ligs  didn't  appear  greatly  improved.  We 
:  past  the  land's  poverty  while  Burnett  grew 
n  victory. 

living  won  one  the  computers  had  judged 
he  said,  grinning  in  the  eerie  dashboard 
,  "I  now  speak  with  a  conviction  bordering 
;  arrogant.  A  while  back  you  wrote  bugging 
schedule  a  couple  of  'big'  lawsuits  you  could 
..  Well,  what  is  a  'big'  lawsuit?  A  'big'  law- 
's one  to  which  you  owe  some  personal  alle- 
e ;  conversely,  a  'little'  lawsuit  is  one  in  which 
kave  no  personal  interest.  People  will  relate 
post  intimate  details  of  'my'  lawsuit  fifteen 

I  after  they've  forgotten  the  details  of  'my' 
.tion." 

II  me  about  clients,  I  said. 

,rell,  every  alternate  goof  us  who  wanders  off 
\  ;reet  into  a  law  office  fancies  himself  another 
les  Evans  Hughes — when,  in  truth,  the  only 
ledgeable  laymen  are  those  ole  boys  who  have 
:around  sufficient  jails  to  have  leisurely  ac- 
uted  themselves  with  lawbooks.  Cab  drivers. 


oil-field  roughnecks,  graying  grannies  too  old  for 
hysterectomies — they  come  in  and  plop  down  and 
say,  7  coulda  made  a  lawyer.'  Whereupon,  they  in- 
struct you  in  the  fine  points  of  law.  I've  been  given 
to  understand  that  orphans  are  legally  inadmis- 
sible to  the  electric  chair  and  that  it's  physically 
impossible  to  leave  fingerprints  on  paper." 

He  laughed,  and  while  drawing  from  his  paper 
cup  missed  by  a  good  six  inches  what  I  think  was 
an  onrushing  moving  van,  spraying  roadside  de- 
bris as  we  rounded  an  uphill  curve.  "Damn!"  he 
shouted,  fighting  the  wheel  as  we  slid  perilously 
near  a  void  where  the  roadside  dropped  away  to 
frightful  depths.  When  the  very  real  moment  of 
danger  had  passed  he  said  mildly,  "Reminds  me 
of  the  time  I  broke  my  back  in  that  wreck  with 
Charlie  Winston."  He  did  not  slow  down. 

Burnett's  passenger,  momentarily  in  panic  for 
better  reasons  than  inborn  cowardice,  had  a  jillion 
jagged  thoughts  that  told  him  much  of  this  man 
who  was  his  old  friend:  Burnett,  sans  crash  hel- 
met, speeding  the  three  miles  to  his  office  each  day 
on  his  new  Harley-Davidson  motorcycle  during  a 
manic  period  two  summers  ago ;  Burnett,  a  decade 
ago  caught  in  a  West  Texas  dust  storm  while  fly- 
ing his  single-engine  plane,  swooping  down  so  low 
in  search  of  his  bearings  that  he  discovered  he 
was  flying  inside  a  Lubbock  drive-in  theater  only 
in  that  final  instant  when  it  was  marginally  pos- 
sible to  pull  up  and  avoid  the  giant  screen;  Bur- 
nett, ranging  from  this  roulette  wheel  to  that  crap 
table  in  a  twenty-hour  marathon  in  Las  Vegas 
under  the  mistaken  impression  he  was  obeying 
his  physician's  order  to  "relax." 

Yes,  such  a  driven,  gambling  spirit  was  capable 
of  convincing  a  jury  that  a  backseat  passenger  in 
a  car  struck  from  behind,  and  sent  flying  out  a 
front  window,  had  been  more  propelled  by  the 
mysterious  will  of  Heaven  than  through  the  care- 
less driving  of  a  Burnett  client.  Yes,  he  was  cap- 
able of  saving  from  prison,  asylum,  the  electric 
chair  or  even  an  embarrassing  "guilty"  verdict 
a  well-confessed  eighteen-year-old  "model  boy" 
athlete  and  scholar  (  who  had  gently  kissed  in  the 
moonlight  a  fifteen-year-old  schoolmate  before 
blowing  her  pretty  little  head  off  with  a  shotgun 
at  the  water's  edge  of  a  remote  West  Texas  pond ) 
by  having  the  daring  to  prove  that  his  young 
client  had  been  so  "temporarily  dethroned  of  rea- 


" People  will  re- 
late the  most 
intimate  details 
of  'my'  lawsuit 
fifteen  years 
after  they've 
forgotten  the 
details  of  'my' 
operation." 


Larry  L.  King 
WARREN 
BURNETT 


son"  as  to  honestly  believe  he  was  doing  a  good 
deed  in  dispatching  the  young  lady  to  "live  with 
the  angels"  as  (testimony  showed)  she  had  often 
begged  to  do.  Such  men  do  not  wear  suspenders, 
eat  health  foods,  or  content  themselves  with  cor- 
porate law. 

"The  working  lawyer  must  first  separate  the 
shoppers  from  folks  who  are  serious  about  hiring 
him,"  Burnett  was  saying.  "People  come  in  and 
ask  how  much  to  draw  up  a  will,  then  volunteer 
that  Lawyer  So-and-So  will  do  it  ten  dollars 
cheaper.  Or  when  I  announce  that  I  take  in  fee 
one-third  of  all  monies  recovered,  they  say  that 
So-and-So  will  represent  them  for  only  10  or  15  . 
per  cent.  I  very  pleasantly  invite  them  to  please 
God  go  hire  the  learned  So-and-So. 

"I  say  it,  I  hope,  with  pardonable  pride — but 
in  most  cases  the  client  will  prosper  by  paying 
my  higher  fee.  For  the  simple  reason  that  I  will 
likely  give  him  a  shot  at  jackpots  beyond  So-and- 
So's  dream  or  comprehension."  I  named  a  lawyer 
of  whom  we  are  both  fond,  a  good  man  of  rare 
intelligence  and  no  little  ability,  who  is  handi- 
capped by  being  perhaps  more  than  moderately 
lazy  and  who  certainly  is  a  frequent  victim  of  his 
own  wild  excesses.  Burnett  nodded.  "Yeah,  and 
when  a  client  hires  him  the  insurance  lawyers 
know  immediately  that  he'll  settle  his  client  cheap 
because  of  his  own  pressing  needs.  They'll  offer 
five  hundred  dollars  in  a  case  they  wouldn't  dare 
telephone  me  on  for  less  than  eight  or  nine  thou- 
sand. 

"Getting  a  client  to  stay  hitched  in  the  presence 
of  low  settlement  offers  can  be  pure  hell.  This 
seems  particularly  true  when  you  have  a  stout 
case — one  you  figure  capable  of  causing  record 
grief  in  Hartford  once  the  verdict  reaches  there. 
Sometimes  the  only  way  you  can  prevent  a  rest- 
less client  from  accepting  a  dime-on-the-dollar  is 
by  periodic  advancing  of  your  own  money — fifty, 
a  hundred,  three  hundred.  It's  not  uncommon  for 
me  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  out  in 
expenses  or  relatively  unprotected  advances.  So 
you're  exposed.  Then  somebody  you've  got  a  big 
wad  in  starts  insisting  on  settling  for  half  of 
what  you've  got  in  him. 

"Then  you  take  some  ole  silly  slip-and-fall  case, 
or  a  sprained  thumb,  worth  maybe  five  dollars  by 
my  father's  honest  standards  or  five  hundred 
dollars  tops  as  a  nuisance  claim  by  my  own,  and 
your  client  won't  settle  for  less  than  two  acres  of 
downtown  Dallas.  So  you  take  the  doggy  ole  case 
to  trial  and  take  your  gas  like  a  man.  Your  client 
rewards  you  by  eating  on  your  rump  on  account 
of  you  didn't  prove  he  caught  terminal  cancer  as 
a  direct  result  of  some  fender-bumping  accident. 

"A  lot  of  horseshit  lawsuits  come  in  :  somebody 
gets  mad  at  Uncle  Clyde,  so  screw  him,  sue  him. 
You  can  try  to  talk  'em  out  of  litigation,  though 
at  a  given  point  it  becomes  dumb  office  politics. 
See,  after  you  reject  him  the  client  will  walk 
across  to  another  lawyer  who  will  sue  somebody 
for  him — maybe  even  collect  a  few  bucks  in  cau- 
tionary settlement.  Then  the  spurned  client  goes 
around  bad-mouthing  Lawyer  Burnett:  'Don't 


hire  Burnett  because  the  son-of-a-bitch  won' 
He's  bought  off.'  That  it's  a  scurrilous  lid 
forts  me  only  minimally,  because  such  a  yari! 
knock  me  out  of  being  hired  when  some  pi 
hearing  it  has  a  lawsuit  potentially  as  pr 
as  the  sweet  name  of  Jesus. 

"The  more  you  win,  the  more  challenginj 
pressures.  Nearly  every  lawyer  out  here  has 
little  jury  speech  telling  how  high-powerei 
clever  I  am,  the  coded  message  of  which  is] 
only  hire  Burnett  if  you're  guilty  or  trying 
a  fast  one.'  We're  looking  into  a  case  of  jury 
conduct  now  where  one  of  the  jurors — somel 
'old  woman — announced  the  moment  that 
erations  began,  'Well,  this  is  one,  case 
smarty-pants  Warren  Burnett  ain't  gonna  w 


Some  wised-up  young  i 


T^el  Rio  was  asleep  when  we  arrived  in  the 
shortly  after  midnight :  weary,  a  little  fi 
from  cigar  smoke,  Scotch  tars,  and  steadily  de 
orating  conversation.  There  was  an  unscheft  Hi 
quarrel  when  the  blubbery  motel  clerk,  who  r 
a  Masonic  ring  and  possibly  suspected  we  I 
spies  sent  from  the  Knights  of  Columbus^' 
fused  to  rent  us  quarters  unless  we  paid  in1 
vance.  Burnett  was  incredulous:  "How  m 
people  drive  in  here  in  a  new  Mercedes-Benz 
carrying  six  satchels  of  gear  and  then  stiff  i 
for  your  damned  old  rent?"  Even  after  Bun 
named  the  motel's  rightful  owner  and  clal 
his  friendship,  the  clerk  remained  adamant."  i 

By  the  time  Mike  Gonzalez  telephoned 
motel  to  see  whether  we  had  arrived,  Burnett;! 
playfully  changed  tactics  :  now  he  confided  to  it 
bewildered  clerk  that  we  were,  indeed,  forty  eel 
short  of  the  required  rental;  if  the  clerk  wd;' 
only  trust  us  until  we  could  sell  some  Bil 
tomorrow  we  would  see  that  God  blessed  hi 
special  ways — might  even  kick  in  a  free 
James  version.  I  paid  irt  advance  when  it  beci 
certain  that  as  a  matter  of  midnight  honor 
nett  would  not. 

Mike  Gonzalez  lived  in  a  tiny  frame  housi 
a  street  of  no  special  merit,  silent  and  dark 
cept  for  his  own  home  where  a  small  cacf 4 
greeted  Burnett  as  if  he  signified  the  millennium 
There  was  a  young  lawyer  up  from  San  Antoi  * 
with  his  wife  and  two  infants;  a  local  physicijt 
perhaps  grown  weary  of  being  treated  as  "I I 
Meskin  Doctor";  a  young  teacher  down  fAi 
New  Jersey  tutoring  adult  illiterates;  a  beards 
young  VISTA  worker  out  of  EI  Paso;  JesuJ-tt 
Ochoa,  an  El  Paso  lawyer  and  a  beautiful  hea  1 
passionately  committed  to  social  reform.  G<M 
zalez,  a  big  bearish  man  who  owns  a  grin  the  wot  Si 
has  not  yet  disfigured,  recited  his  harassmer 
dispassionately  (the  angry  physician  frequent 
breaking  in  to  volunteer  his  own  outrage  at  sta  I 
dard  gringo  humiliations  )  while  Ochoa  baited tl  I 
young  teacher  by  demanding  to  know  why  si 
wasted  time  teaching  old  people  to  read.  ("Go 
dammit,  knowledge  will  just  make  the  old  oil1 
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fj  H  But  the  old  ones  will  not  work  for 
lj    You  should  be  working  with  the  young 

e  to  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Gon- 
z  ho  has  a  certain  acrid  wit,  spoke  of  her 
3  i's  predicament  and  of  the  social  seeth- 
;    derlying  it.  Cancellation  of  her  lawyer- 

0  i's  bond  would  deprive  the  family  of  any 
li  :od,  she  said,  and  where  to  go  from  there? 
>  nsued  one  of  those  clumsy  moments  when 
d  lbly  curses  whatever  it  is  gone  wrong  with 
g  idam  human  race,  but  is  unable  properly  to 
H  is  tongue  to  his  rage.  Then  Burnett  said, 
h  <.  they've  got  a  Mickey  Mouse  case.  I  can't 
g  e  a  sane  prosecutor  convincing  a  sane 
%  ,o  cancel  Mike's  bond  on  the  evidence.  If 
:  muld  somehow  happen,  I'll  pay  the  for- 
u  myself  and  see  that  another  bond  is  made. 

ne  sleep  and  don't  worry."  We  left  afte.r 

1  mdshakes,  bear  hugs,  and  God  Blesses  all 
i  :  it  was  a  warm  moment,  one  to  be  cher- 
;(  a  colder  times. 

i<  Rio's  Mexican-Americans  came  to  court  in 
•est:  plump  matrons  in  hats  and  girdles; 
ed  old  men  uncomfortable  in  their  off- 

i\  neckties;  two  ancient  crones  in  black 
:3ss  dresses  and  shawls,  looking  like  all 
1  Country  mothers  of  the  world;  a  sizable* 
i;ion  of  MAYO  sharpies  in  neat  suits  or 
coats,  long  hair,  and  some  few  sets  of 
ins. 

of  the  government  attorneys  looked  sur- 
when  he  saw  Burnett:  "Warren,  are  you  in 
nzalez  case?"  "I'm  in  it  until  it  thunders," 
tt  said,  "and  I  don't  think  it's  gonna  rain." 
naged  to  get  a  little  Humphrey  Bogart  in 
int  of  some  unnamed  menace.  Another  of 
wernment's  lawyers  joined  the  two ;  the 
ien  disappeared  behind  a  private  door.  No 
han  fifteen  minutes  later  Burnett  emerged, 
ling  to  Mike  Gonzalez.  After  a  few  mur- 

words  to  his  lawyer,  Gonzalez  grinned  and 
d  at  his  wife.  "Let's  cut,"  Burnett  called, 
've  dropped  the  charge." 
we  trooped  from  the  courthouse  one  noted 
ried  reactions:  the  old  Mexican  men  grin- 
tnd  gesturing  a  bit  feverishly  among  them- 
;  the  matrons  smiling  and  silently  nodding 
mysterious  benediction;  youthful  MAYO 
grouped  some  distance  from  their  elders: 
Drideful,  their  faces  betraying  nothing, 
er,  when  we  started  the  drive  back  to 
a,  Burnett  said,  "Don't  kid  yourself  that 
young  cats  think  of  us  as  friends.  Oh,  they'll 
s — because  they've  finally  wised  up.  But 
think  they  look  on  us  as  anything  more 
i  fringe  participants  in  causes  we  don't  truly 
stand."* 

i 

me  weeks  later,  after  thirty-two  MAYO  young- 
!  had  been  charged  in  Del  Rio  with  parading 
ut  a  permit,  Burnett  would  return  to  secure 
acquittals  on  grounds  that  the  city's  parade 
t  law  had  been  given  insufficient  public  circula- 
The  cool  MAYO  kids  cheered  Burnett  as  he  left 
urtroom. 


A  mile  up  the  road  he  laughed :  "The  irony  of 
this  morning  is  that  it  confirms  the  worst  Latin 
suspicions.  Had  there  been  a  trial,  and  had  I  won 
it,  they  might  have  staged  the  first  annual  Senor 
Warren  Burnett  Fiesta  de  las  Flores  or  named  a 
bullfight  arena  after  me.  But  it  happened 
through  my  getting  the  charge  against  Mike 
dropped — well,  the  word  is  rapidly  making  it 
around  town  that  the  powerful  gringo  lawyer 
rode  in  and  bribed  another  powerful  gringo  be- 
hind a  closed  door." 

Well,  what  had  he  said  to  the  government's 
prosecutor  ? 

"I  simply  told  the  man  he  had  a  Mickey  Mouse 
case,"  Burnett  said,  "and  cast  some  doubt  on  his 
ability  to  win  it." 

Which  is  the  most  he  would  say,  and  which 
probably  was  not  so  much  untruthful  as  merely 
short  of  the  whole  truth. 

For  I  suspect  that  Burnett's  reputation  for 
excellence  and  tenacity  caused  the  prosecutor  to 
take  another  look  at  his  hole  card  and  suddenly 
find  it  no  better  than  a  deuce.  The  prosecutor  may 
have  been  willing  to  gamble  his  hand  against  the 
average  Friday  night  poker  player  but  he  might 
have  been  less  than  eager  to  bet  it — say — into  the 
teeth  of  Nick-the-Greek  or  the  Cincinnati  Kid. 


"Law  practice 
requires  a  diver- 
sified range  of 
shallow 
knowledge." 
— Warren 
Burnett 


How  to  try  thirty  cases  a  year 


rBlhe  trial  lawyer  enjoys  peculiar  thrills:  prov- 
ing  to  know  more  about  the  human  anatomy 
on  cross-examination  than  the  physician  testify- 
ing as  a  medical  expert  for  the  other  side;  resur- 
recting a  precedent  from  a  long-dead  case  and 
applying  it  anew  to  a  live  one.  He  excels  in  the 
quick  studies  making  it  possible  to  be  expert  one 
day  in  diamonds,  the  next  day  in  ballistics  or 
whiplash  injuries,  next  week  in  the  intricacies  of 
libel  or  of  the  gasoline  engine.  ("Law  practice," 
Burnett  says,  "requires  a  diversified  range  of 
shallow  knowledge.")  One  bones  up  as  if  for 
midterm  exams,  then  once  the  test  has  been 
passed  one  pulls  the  plug  to  drain  the  mind  of 
used  mental  waters. 

"Office"  lawyers  may  feel  maltreated  if  re- 
quired to  try  three  jury  cases  annually.  Last 
year  Warren  Burnett  tried  thirty-odd ;  his  top 
associate,  Jerry  Childs,  tried  almost  as  many; 
each  of  the  other  half-dozen  lawyers  in  Burnett's 
firm  tried  from  six  to  ten.  Within  one  typical 
ten-day  period  last  January  the  firm  went  to  trial 
in  thirteen  cases  at*  nine  divergent  points;  Bur- 
nett personally  traveled  more  than  4,000  miles  by 
plane  and  car,  during  which  he  won  verdicts  or 
in-trial  settlements  totaling  $67,400  in  four 
cases,  none  of  which  carried  the  potential  for 
really  exceptional  paydays.  He  also  squeezed  in  a 
speech  on  the  subtleties  of  criminal  law  to  San 
io  lawyers,  lectured  an  assembly  of  Fort 
Worth  newspaper  people  on  the  shoddy  way  the 
press  has  trampled  on  Constitutional  rights 
through  lurid  pretrial  publicity,  conferred  in 
Austin  with  a  client  charged  with  possession  of 


Larry  L.  King    marijuana,  and  in  Del  Rio  attended  Mike  Gon- 
zalez. 


WARREN 
BURNETT 


There  is  a  loose,  locker-room  informality  about 
the  Burnett  law  offices.  The  general  milling  about 
would  surely  deliver  efficiency  experts  to  apoplexy 
and  cattle  to  stampedes.  Even  as  one  lawyer  dic- 
tates a  criminal-case  pleading,  and  another  takes 
depositions  in  a  personal-injury  case,  Burnett 
may  be  bellowing  into  the  phone  above  the  whine 
of  Hank  Williams  ballads  coming  from  his  inner- 
office  hi-fi  and  echoing  through  the  halls.  Unwary 
clients  who  burst  on  the  scene  must  quickly  adjust 
to  the  yellowed  bones  of  a  teen-age  female  (hang- 
ing from  a  wall  so  that  her  skeletal  toes  almost 
touch  the  Burnett  telephone)  on  which  the  resi- 
dent genius  rehearses  his  anatomy  lessons.  Books 
and  periodicals  are  piled  and  scattered  every- 
where, a  high  percentage  open  or  with  their  pages 
crimped  for  easy  reference :  Dissent,  Texas  Ob- 
server, New  York  Review  of  Books,  Commentary, 
New  York  Times,  The  Village  Voice,  The  Econo- 
mist, Mailer's  Armies  of  the  Night,  Frank  Con- 
roy's  Stop-Time,  Elroy  Bode's  Texas  Sketchbook, 
Jerzy  Kosinski's  Steps,  Eldridge  Cleaver's  Sovl 
on  Ice,  Tom  Wolfe's  The  Electric  Kool-Aid  Acid 
Test. 

Down  the  hall  in  the  law  library  a  visiting 
lawyer,  a  deputy  sheriff,  a  newspaperman,  and  a 
used-car  salesman  may  be  sharing  a  game  of 
darts,  shouting  occasionally  when  a  dart  so  strays 
off  trajectory  that  it  thwacks  into  a  copy  of  Texas 
Law  Review  or  Martindale-Hubbell.  Varied  flot- 
sam and  jetsam  of  the  human  seas  somehow  wash 
on  by  the  receptionist  to  drift  backstage:  small 
children  lost  and  crying,  a  midmorning  drunk  con- 
vinced that  "Judge  Burnett"  is  eager  to  advance 
him  $10  against  some  vague  future  yard  work, 
two  matrons  soliciting  for  some  good  cause,  a 
client  on  crutches  seeking  a  $200  advance  against 
a  verdict  far  from  certain.  Secretaries  and 
lawyers  expertly  dodge  hall  traffic,  popping  in 
and  out  of  their  individual  rooms.  Jerry  Childs 
(who,  in  scheduling  just  which  lawyers  will  try 
what  cases  for  the  firm,  is  as  secretive  as  the 
CIA )  shouts  into  the  phone  to  three  different 
persons  that  Burnett  will  appear  at  courthouses 
in  Midland,  Pecos,  and  Odessa  on  the  following 
Monday;  he  explains  to  a  puzzled  observer  that 
if  opposition  lawyers  think  Burnett  will  person- 
ally argue  a  case  they  may  become  more  gener- 
ous in  their  pretrial  settlement  offers. 

Once  or  twice  each  year  Burnett  vows  efficient 
office  reforms :  no  on-premises  beer  drinking  even 
after  five,  no  dart  games,  no  lying  about  being 
"in  conference"  when  certain  pests  telephone.  On 
the  average  each  reform  lasts  about  three  hours, 
and  Burnett  himself  is  invariably  the  original 
sinner.  "I  could  make  everybody  walk  around  in 
rubber  soles  and  wear  their  corporate  death 
masks  or  crappy  little  Dale  Carnegie  smiles,  but 
it  wouldn't  improve  my  practice  and  I  doubt  seri- 
ously if  it  would  help  my  personality." 

Burnett  came  to  law  by  accident.  As  a  boy  in 
Austinville,  Virginia,  a  poor  hill-country  village, 
near  the  borders  of  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 


Una,  he  read  Thomas  Wolfe  and  vowed  to  b 
a  novelist.*  At  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institi 
was  for  one  year  an  indifferent  mechj; 
engineering  student  before  the  U.  S.  Ma 
claimed  him  in  1945.  During  an  eighteen-nl 
hitch  in  Burma  and  China  he  resolved  to 
an  English  degree  and  then  teach.  For  re, 
yet  unexplained  he  entered  Lamar  State  C< 
at  Beaumont,  Texas.  One  idle  day  he  visi 
Beaumont  murder  trial — and  came  away  b 
ing  precisely  what  destiny  had  in  mind  for 
Of  the  several  law  schools  he  applied  to, 
Baylor  University  at  Waco  could  accept  hir 
•mediately.  He  whizzed  through,  passing  hi; 
exam  within  three  years. 

His  first  job,  in  1950,  was  as  one  of  many 
less  Assistant  District  Attorneys  in  San  Ant 
Six  months  later  he  came  to  Odessa  as  a  sak 
staff  lawyer  for  a  highly  successful  plaint 
attorney,  John  Watts.  I  was  at  that  point  a  ra 
carefree,  out-at-elbows  west  Texas  newspaper  • 
porter  with  few  more  thoughts  of  the  future 
a  groundhog;  Burnett,  however,  burned 
ambition  enough  for  two.  Soon  he  urged  m 
go  East  in  search  of  my  fortune  as  insur 
against  "working  all  your  life  for  three  hunt 
dollars  a  month,  tops,  while  echoing  some  1 
pissant  newspaper  publisher." 

Within  the  year  Burnett  formed  a  law  part; 
ship  with  an  old  Baylor  classmate  and  Odi 
native,  Paul  McCollum  (who  is  now  a  freqi: 
opponent  in  court).  Odessa's  newest  law  firmi 
not  instantly  strike  gold.  Burnett  remembers 
of  its  first  cases :  "Another  classmate  hired  u<| 
a  case  up  in  the  Texas  panhandle.  I  drove  all  nl 
in  a  clanking  '46  Dodge,  arriving  in  time?; 
freshen  up  in  a  Texaco  rest  room  before  co 
Breakfast  was  one  cup  of  coffee,  period.  We 
the  big  lawsuit.  My  old  buddy  pays  my  fee  w 
a  twenty-five-dollar  check  representing  twice 
total  of  Burnett  &  McCollum's  net  worth.  Retu* 
ing  home,  the  old  Dodge  blows  out  a  tire  an 
surrender  much  of  the  cheek  in  purchase  of  a  I 
one.  The  check  bounces."  In  1952,  at  age  twen 
five,  Burnett  was  elected  District  Attorney!, 
$5,100  annually  plus  $500  for  automobile  all( , 
ances. 

Southwesterners  love  litigation,  else  why 
New  Mexico  and  Texas  have  more  lawsuits  y 
capita  than  any  other  states?  A  contested  divoi 
or  a  promising  murder  tn.il  may  attract  m 
spectators  than  a  basketball  game.  La\vy< 
whom  Yale  or  Harvard  never  heard  of  boi 
their  individual  cheering  sections,  and  each  \ 
lage  is  loyally  certain  that  its  hometown  favoflsf 
is  as  unbeatable  as  Rocky  Marciano  was.  VVh 
Burnett  rose,  it  usually  was  to  standing-rod 


*Tommy  Fox,  who  grew  up  with  Burnett  in  Austj 
ville  and  who  now  cuts  Congressmen's  hair  in  f 
House  of  Representatives  barbershop  in  Washingtt 
once  commented  on  his  old  chum's  success:  "I  net 
was  as  surprised  to  see  somebody  make  good.  C 
Warren  didn't  seem  special  when  he  was  a  kid — hard 
ever  played  ball  or  went  huntin'  with  us.  About  all  I 
ever  done  was  lay  around  and  read  books." 
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iiwds;  after  each  triumph  he  made  his  way 
:;i  1  handshakers  and  backslappers  like  some 
>  |  us  football  hero  headed  for  the  showers. 
\  h   expansive   conditions   he  cheerfully 
t  1  late  in  his  courthouse  office,  or  some 
\    Street  beer  hall,  not  impatiently  suffer- 
r]    admirers'  comparisons  with  Darrow  or 
He  served  two  two-year  terms ;  within  a 
"ter  opening  his  own  private  practice  (a 
'retary,  walk-up  operation  above  an  auto 
hip)  he  was  well  on  the  way  to  the  big 
i-type  house  in  Country  Club  Estates  with 
orted  fine  woods,  stones,  and  accessories, 
frequent  winner  and  merciless  wager  of 
rars,  Warren  Burnett  is  not  always  loved. 
m't  interrupt  you  while  you're  talking," 
heard  another  lawyer  say,  "as  long  as 
talking  about   him."   "Warren  knows 
a  game-day  psychology  among  lawyers 
me  as  among  football  teams,"  says  Bill 
der,  who  once  was  in  the  Burnett  firm, 
finds  your  sore  spot  he'll  mash  it  till  it 

etimes  it  is  little  things:  rolling  of  eyes 
sed  disbelief,  simulating  anger,  dropping 
ook  heavily  and  then  profusely  apologiz- 
inything  to  destroy  a  magic  moment  be- 
the  opposition  counsel  and  the  jury.  Or  a 
known  to  despise  the  morning  hours  may 
eted  early  on  trial  day  by  the  Burnett  sing- 
!augh-whistle-stomp-and-dance  routine,  in- 
l  headaches  or  rages  not  calculated  to  prove 
1  in  court.  An  opponent  known  to  have  a 
pride  in  his  courtroom  abilities  may  be 
d  by  condolences  boomed  to  the  largest  pos- 
udience :  "Joe,  what  in  the  world  happened 
in  that  Pecos  case?  I  couldn't  imagine  a 
?iving  that  sweet  little  girl  thirty  years, 
hey  stone  you  out  of  town?"  Then  the 
ntor  may  turn  piously  to  inform  bystanders, 
ole  Joe,  they  poured  him  out  over  in  Big 
g  last  week." 

>u  don't  win  lawsuits  by  gimmickry  or  even 
plied  psychology,"  Burnett  says.  "Unless 
e  prepared  to  scuffle  on  points  of  law,  you're 
e  goose.  There's  simply  no  substitute  for 
digging  work.  Know  your  law.  Know  your 
:al  evidence.  Visit  the  scene  of  the  accident 
me.  Tie  your  witnesses  down  to  their  testi- 
.  Get  the  other  side's  witnesses  to  talk  and 
'nd  talk  during  depositions — thus  increasing 
margin  for  error  or  contradiction.  We 
::  any  strangers  to  night  work." 
*rs  ago,  after  night  and  his  office  decibel 
lad  fallen,  I  observed  Eurnett  preparing  an 
ed  murderer  for  trial.  After  they  had  dis- 
d  physical  evidence,  motives,  and  certain 
ating  circumstances,  Burnett  said,  "That 


gently  a  west  Texas  lawyer,  opposed  to 
2tt's  candidacy  for  Director  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
?ratuitously  wrote  him  a  scathing  letter  saying 
ts  "professionally  and  morally  unfit  to  serve." 
ett's  reply,  in  full,  ran:  "It  is  the  opposition  of 
old  coots  such  as  you  that  keeps  me  young  at 


District  Attorney  is  mean  as  hell.  He's  probably 
lying  awake  right  now  thinking  of  how  to  burn 
your  ass  in  the  electric  chair.  One  of  his  favorite 
tricks  is  putting  the  gun  in  the  defendant's  hand 
— so  the  jury  will  see  you  as  a  potential  killer. 
Understand?"  The  client  nodded.  "All  right,  now 
he'll  try  to  get  you  to  take  that  gun  a  thousand 
different  ways.  Don't  you  do  it!  If  you  so  much  as 
raise  your  hands  from  your  lap  at  any  time  on 
that  witness  stand  I'll  quit  you  cold  and  may 
shout  'Guilty'  as  I  leave."  Minutes  later,  assum- 
ing the  DA's  role  in  a  rehearsal  of  cross-examina- 
tion techniques,  Burnett  thrust  a  pistol  at  the 
defendant  with  the  order  to,  "Well,  now,  just  show 
me  exactly  where  you  stood  with  the  gun  and 
where  the  late  Mr.  So-and-So  stood."  When  the 
client  reached  for  the  gun,  Burnett  knocked  him 
from  his  chair.* 

There  are  lighter  moments.  District  Judge 
C.  V.  Milburn  recalls  when  one  of  Burnett's  wit- 
nesses wandered  far  from  his  expected  testimony, 
inflicting  great  self-damage.  Despite  all  the  per- 
missible leading  Burnett  could  accomplish,  the 
runaway  witness  remained  on  suicide  course 
while  opposing  lawyers  beamed  and  sophisticates 
among  the  spectators  snickered.  "Finally,"  Judge 
Milburn  remembers,  "Warren  rose  and  said  right 
in  front  of  the  jury,  'Your  Honor,  when  is  this 
court  gonna  shut  down  for  necessary  repairs?'  " 
Once,  after  defending  to  acquittal  a  client 
charged  with  driving  while  intoxicated,  Burnett 
was  asked  by  a  reporter  what  defense  he  would 
offer  for  the  client  in  pending  civil  litigation 
inspired  by  the  same  incident  ( it  being  alleged 
the  Burnett  client  had  demolished  another  car 
with  his  own).  "We'll  probably  plead,"  Burnett 
dead-panned,  "that  my  man  was  far  too  drunk 
to  assume  responsibility." 

The  single  public  performance  for  which  citi- 
zens of  Odessa  best  remember  Burnett  occurred 
when  lawyers  and  physicians  met  at  a  Country 
Club  dinner  to  alleviate  tensions  aggravated  by 
courtroom  disputes  between  the  two  proud  pro- 
fessions. Perhaps  the  pre-banquet  cocktail  party 
ran  two  hours  too  long.  When  Burnett  rose  to 
deliver  the  welcoming  address  on  behalf  of  the 
host  lawyers,  it  was  not  the  speech  printed  in  the 
official  program.  "I  have  watched  our  learned 
doctor  friends  arrive  here  in  their  Cadillacs  and 
their  wives  in  precious  stones  and  furs,"  he  in- 
toned, "and  have  observed  their  expressions  as 
they  considered  superior  secrets  known  only  to 
themselves  and/or  God.  I  would  like  to  remind  our 
guests  that  when  their  professional  antecessors 
were  teaching  that  the  night  air  was  poisonous, 
and  were  setting  leeches  on  George  Washington's 
ass  the  better  to  bleed  him,  my  professional  ante- 
cessors had  written  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — as  noble  a  document  as  known  to 
the  minds  of  men  or  angels." 


"South/westerners 
love  litigation . . . 
New  Mexico  and 
Texas  have  more 
lawsuits  per 
capita  than  any 
other  states." 


*On  trial  day,  the  DA  never  could  coax  the  defend- 
ant to  accept  the  tainted  weapon  though  he  tried  many 
ruses.  Burnett's  man  got  off  with  a  suspended  sen- 
tence. 
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Larry  L.  King 
WARREN 
BURNETT 


America  unbolted 


O 


ne  evening  last  January,  I  consented  in  El 
Paso  to  join  a  demonstration  the  following 
afternoon  against  a  supermarket  chain  selling 
grapes  from  growers  being  struck  by  organizing 
farm  workers.  Since  the  demonstration  had  been 
described  as  a  "lie-in,"  one  envisioned  indelible 
stains  resulting  from  rutting  around  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  bins.  Consequently,  I  dressed  on  the 
target  day  in  old  slacks  and  a  scurvy  sweater. 

Burnett,  free  from  court  while  a  distant  wit- 
ness was  awaited,  advised  that  I  might  be  chart- 
ing a  course  "directly  for  the  penitentiary." 
"Under  Texas  law,"  he  warned,  "should  you  in 
any  way  block  that  store  to  customer  traffic  you 
could  be  charged  with  a  felony  offense."  This 
should  have  been  disturbing  news:  one  well  knew 
the  severity  of  Texas  jails,  knew  also  the  accepted 
constabulatory  prejudices  against  bearded  agi- 
tators. It  somehow  wasn't:  perhaps  because  a 
pledge  had  been  given,  perhaps  because  one 
secretly  glimpsed  oneself  leading  Mailer's  Night 
Armies  from  the  Pentagon  to  the  newer  hazards 
of  the  grape  bins. 

At  any  rate,  the  irony  of  Burnett's  cautionary 
lecture  reposed  in  his  having  recently  kicked  up 
a  fuss  as  a  prime  figure  at  a  Conference  on  Legal 
Defenses  for  Political  Dissidents  in  the  little 
town  of  Wimberly,  near  Austin.  That  seventy-five 
Texas  lawyers  were  attracted  had  caused  con- 
sternation in  Lyndonland,  no  small  percentage 
of  the  critics  convinced  that  Castro  had  leap- 
frogged Florida  or  other  inferior  civilizations  to 
establish  the  first  Soviet-America  beachhead  on 
preferred  Texas  soil.  Texans  were  unaccustomed 
to  their  native  sons  making  common  cause  with 
New  Left  activists  from  among  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  Friends  of  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  representatives  of  the  underground 
press,  persons  associated  with  a  much-harassed 
coffee  house  near  Fort  Hood  where  soldiers  are 
invited  to  examine  critically  traditional  military 
views — to  say  nothing  of  outlander  attorneys 
whose  clients  included  H.  Rap  Brown,  Eldridge 
Cleaver,  and  Huey  Newton.  Though  a  few  brave 
University  of  Texas  professors  participated, 
their  officials  had  shuddered  and  denied  use  of  the 
Austin  campus  to  the  conference. 

The  conference  quickly  bogged  down  in  struc- 
tural and  procedural  squabbles,  young  activists 
insisting  that  certain  no-strings  provisos  attend 
any  help  the  lawyers  might  give.  Several  lawyers 
were  alarmed  by  the  free  indulgence  of  four- 
letter  expressions  among  the  militant  young,  or 
were  affronted  by  cool  receptions.  Ultimately,  the 
activists  withdrew  to  one  private  caucus  and  the 
lawyers  to  another.  Theoretically,  some  accept- 
able compromises  would  emerge.  In  reality,  each 
group  began  its  internal  deliberations  by  ex- 
coriating the  other. 

Burnett  listened  while  wrangling  lawyers 
threatened  to  pack  and  go,  or  else  make  their 
legal  skills  available  only  under  tightly  controlled 


of  the  Movement,  Fuck  'em!"  The  lawy€ 
ingly  returned  a  proposal  saying  only, 


conditions.  When  it  appeared  the  confei 
might  go  over  the  brink,  he  rose  to  recomi 
that  lawyers  not  presume  the  role  of  "orga; 
tional  architects"  nor  otherwise  inflict  their  i 
judgments.  "We  have  offered  the  Move] 
people  our  full  participation  and  it  seems 
gesture  may  be  all  we  are  allowed,"  he  sail 
say  we  offer  them  once  again  our  service"! 
lawyers  when  they  are  in  need  of  us — and  if  \ 
can't  accept  that  offer  then  I  say,  in  the  jap 

^ers  or  ■ 

y,  ««d  ■  ; 

your  organization.  We  are  available."  The  d' 
dents  accepted,  and  the  underground  press  vf'f 
hail  the  Wimberly  meeting  as  an  exciting  I 
concept  that  could  become  "the  model  for  |  j 
and  creative  approaches  to  Movement  servic  [ 

As  we  sat  in  Burnett's  El  Paso  motel  roo 
asked  why  he — a  comfortable  resident  of  a  s 
where  radicals  are  as  unwelcomed  as  pox  carr* 
and  usually  are  as  well  quarantined — had  bee 
involved.  He  grumbled  that  I  asked  "an  affir 
tion  of  the  obvious."  Tell  me  anyway,  I  presf 
All  right,  he  said,  he  had  accepted  the  fruits  (  ' 
bountiful  land  while  others  had  been  unable  e 
to  claim  their  birthrights  as  free  men.  He  F 
thought  of  himself  as  a  "liberal,"  had  blinl 
believed  some  ill-defined  "progress"  was  be 
made,  but  in  recent  years  as  America  seemed 
become  unbolted,  to  rend  itself  with  hatreds  : 
killings,  he  had  realized  that  like  many  Ami 
cans,  he  had  led  a  fraudulent  life.  The  Keri 
Report  was  correct :  we  had  two  distinct  societj 
two  sets  of  rules,  two  cultures  each  contempts 
of  the  other.  We  were  at  war  with  our  childri1 
witness  Chicago  last  summer.  We  forgot  the  0 
stitution :  witness  the  government's  casual  u 
with  wiretaps. 

My  intellectual  friends  in  the  East,  he  charg 
were  sitting  on  their  padded  duffs  at  four-mart1 
lunches  and  the  most  they  now  hoped  for  was  tl 
if  Richard  Nixon  listened  closely  enough  to  I 
Moynihan  we  might  escape  future  ghetto  but* 
ings.  Why,  godamighty,  ghetto  burnings  woi 
logically  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  since 
movements  are  progressive  in  that  when  y 
reach  a  certain  plateau  you  push  on  to  another, 
the  absence  of  solutions,  there  might  next  con 
torch  ings  of  downtown  stores  where  Mist'1 
Charley  shops  for  his  luxuries,  guerrilla-lil 
raids  on  the  lily-white  suburbs,  industrial  sab 
tage.  These  would  be  answered  by  bloody  retail: 
tions  from  police,  the  military,  Congress,  whi' 
vigilantes.  Conceivably,  the  American  black  mt 
might  go  into  the  dark  night  of  cultural  obliten 
tion  and  tribal  extinction  long  ago  forced  on  tl 
American  Indians.  The  surest  way  to  avoid  bio' 
ing  the  national  k(!g  was  for  every  man  of  decei 
instincts  to  start  doing  something  —  howevi 
small  or  ineffective — to  make  our  Constitute 
do  what  it  says  it  does.  Someone  had  to  col 
municate,  to  say  /  care,  to  say  this  won't  do.  j 

He  told  of  an  old  friend  who  had  telephoned! 
hearing  rumors  of  Burnett's  upcoming  flirtatii 
with  the  Wimberly  radicals.  "He  invoked  his  pe 
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isapproval,  cautioned  me  against  embar- 
my  family,  and  ultimately  indicated  that 
iisted  then  the  community  might  become  a 
ce  in  which  to  live.  If  he  hadn't  been  such 
, old  friend  I  would  have  told  him  to  shove 
instead  I  suggested  that  such  considera- 
ere  necessarily  secondary  to  larger  prob- 
and suggested  that  he,  of  all  people,  should 
e  on  Wimberly  with  me.  He  started 
ing  about  goddam  Reds  and  filthy  kids 
izy  niggers  worthy  of  being  marched  out 
)t.  Shot!" 

memory  depressed  him;  he  slipped  into  a 
:  mood.  I  asked  why  he  didn't  come  out  to 
he  grape  bins  with  me?  Ah,  the  hell  with 
night  take  a  nap,  get  drunk,  go  to  a  movie, 
y  own  quarters  I  mused  that  my  old  friend 
mething  of  an  American  rarity:  an  un- 
n  mammal  who,  though  aging  and  pros- 
,  grew  more  rather  than  less  of  a  social 
:nce.  One  thought  of  many  persons  or  insti- 
5  gone  galloping  in  the  other  direction: 
t  Humphrey;  the  fat-and-happy  American 
novement;  the  Irish  and  the  Italian  and 
w  who  having  attained  a  certain  assimila- 
)w  begrudged  the  black  man  his  own  tardy 
he  nameless  freshman  Congressmen  who 
o  Washington  seeing  young  men's  visions 
10  grew  old  and  powerful  and  came  to  wish 
:le  more  than  that  tomorrow  could  be  more 
^sterday.  No,  growing  was  no  small  talent, 
is  Ochoa's  telephone  call  interrupted  my 
e:  he  would  pick  me  up  in  fifteen  minutes, 
is  Burnett  going  with  us  to  the  grape  bins  ? 
•urnett  had  other  plans.  "Tell  our  good 
,"  Ochoa  instructed,  "that  that  goddam 
•vative  Edmund  Burke  joins  me  in  saying, 
vil  men  to  triumph  it  is  necessary  only  for 
Tien  to  do  nothing.' "  I  promised  to  pass  it 
his  proved  unnecessary,  for  when  Ochoa 
d  Burnett  was  waiting  in  the  lobby  with  a 
ish  grin :  "Hay-sus,  old  scout,  how  you  go 
getting  grape  stains  out  of  a  silk  suit?" 


A  wink  and  a  confession 


cently  wrote  my  old  friend  asking  that  he 
rop  a  note  commenting  on  the  one  case  which 
t  had  done  more  than  any  other  to  advance 
areer — and  to  reveal  what,  in  retrospect, 
jught  of  that  particular  case  or  what  great 
i  he  had  learned  from  it. 
;  response  began  lightly:  "I  had  been  out  of 
:hool  but  a  few  months  when  circumstances 
it  possible  to  attend  court  in  defense  of  the 
y  of  a  fellow  American.  I  loaded  up  with  law 
nvestigation.  My  man  was  charged  as  one 
lad  operated  a  motor  vehicle  upon  a  public 
vay  under  the  influence  of  the  grape  that 
is.  He  was  a  lpng-time  resident  of  the  small 
where  he  was  tried.  The  arresting  officer,  a 
ar  sheriff,  put  poetry  to  my  man  in  describ- 
s  drunkness  as  producing  a  condition  known 
nber-neck' — a  condition,  by  the  way,  which 


produced  much  pleasure  for  the  sheriff  each  of 
the  several  times  he  demonstrated  it  to  the  jury. 
I  couldn't  believe  that  a  case  could  look  so  bad. 

"Then  one  of  those  practical  decisions  that 
make  the  difference  in  so  many  lawsuits  (as  I 
would  learn)  had  to  be  made.  While  stealing  a 
juryward  glance  I  came  to  believe  that  one  juror 
had  some  facial  twitch  making  it  appear  as 
though  he  was  winking  at  me.  Minutes  later, 
more  damning  testimony,  another  juryward 
glance,  and  what  now  might  very  well  be  a  wink. 
By  God,  action  was  required !  If  he  was  winking, 
and  I  made  no  appropriate  response,  I  could  lose 
him;  if,  however,  I  was  dealing  with  a  facial  tic 
and  through  returning  a  nonexistent  wink 
showed  my  impertinence,  then  both  lawyer  and 
client  were  in  the  soup.  Probably  as  tough  a  call 
as  man  ever  had  to  make  was  made. 

"I  cut  that  son-of-a-bitch  a  wink  that  could  not 
be  mistaken;  he  then  abandoned  caution  and  all 
sense  of  decorum,  cutting  me  a  wink  that  could 
be  heard  as  well  as  seen.  Young  lawyer,  after 
making  the  world's  hardest  call,  relaxed — secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  a  hung  jury  was  the  worst 
that  fate  held.  Acquittal  followed." 

Then  he  got  serious: 

"State  of  Texas  against  Harry  F.  Butcher. 
Butcher,  an  ill-named  young  fellow  in  his  mid- 
twenties,  is  running  around  the  country  and  ends 
up  in  Odessa  in  the  hard  year  1953.  He  gets  too 
much  booze  superimposed  on  his  other  problems, 
invades  a  couple  of  residences,  and  with  gun  in 
hand  rapes  the  resident  women  folk  and  —  to 
aggravate  it — the  rapes  transpire  in  full  view  of 
the  husbands  who  were  earlier  bound  by  their 
frightened  wives.  One  frantic  husband  ultimately 
frees  himself,  wrestles  away  Butcher's  gun  and 
shoots  him  in  the  leg. 

"I  was  District  Attorney  and  as  such  went  to 
the  hospital  where  the  wounded  prisoner  lay, 
there  to  participate  in  the  taking  of  a  confession ; 
at  least,  by  none-too-subtle  threats  from  me,  the 
lawyerless  Butcher  was  moved  to  confess  to  the 
detectives,  and  to  sign  it.  The  confession  wasn't 
really  needed,  but  at  that  time  I  had  little  con- 
science about  gaining  advantage  for  the  state, 
whether  redundant  or  not.  Butcher  was  tried  and 
the  death  penalty  (voted  by  the  jury  in  thirty-one 
minutes)  was  ultimately  inflicted. 

"Butcher  was  a  big  step  up  for  me.  Most  people 
thought  I  did  a  helluva  job.  The  bad  thing  about 
Butcher's  case  is  that  it  can  and  will  happen  again 
and  again.  About  all  that  is  needed  is  a  broke  and 
friendless  sick  person  who  commits  a  spectacular- 
crime,  an  ambitious  prosecutor  who  cannot 
ignore — but  who  can  handily  departmentalize- — 
his  atrophying  sense  of  moral  wrongness,  and  a 
public  not  caring  about  why  things  happen. 

'The  old  former  DA  realizes  that  we  can't  get 
all  exercised  about  one  dead  man,  when  we  kill  so 
goddam  many  without  any  particular  conscience 
in  the  matter.  The  thing  that  now  grabs  the  sensi- 
tive and  middle-aging  old  former  DA  is  the 
chickenshit  role  he  played  in  making  everybody 

so  pleased  with  the  killing."  HARPER'S  magazine 
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GOING  HOME  IN  AMERICA: 

Elizabeth  Hardwick 

Lexington,  Kentucky 

You  have  only  to  ask  to  be  told 


rilhis  was,  is,  truly  home  to  me,  not  just  a  birth- 
place.  I  was  born  here  and  educated  here,  left 
when  I  was  twenty-three,  but  have  always  re- 
turned, even  though  my  visits  have  been  less  fre- 
quent in  recent  years.  Mama  and  Papa  are  dead, 
but  my  brothers  and  sisters  remain  and  a  few- 
friends.  And  Lexington?  The  mud  of  the  present 
years  Hows  peacefully  over  the  mud  of  the  past. 
That  which  remains  the  same  is  the  most  altered. 
The  bird  returns  and  finds  the  old  nest,  rotting, 
but  still  shaped  by  the  dusty  brown  twigs.  In  the 
distance  there  are  strange,  new  trees,  never  seen 
before,  full  of  pink  and  blue  and  aqua  feathers 
and  rainproof  straw  and  chirpy  little  birdlings 
whose  will  and  wishes  are  a  mystery.  The  bright 
unknown  somehow  casts  a  pall  over  the  squat 
memorials,  those  things  even  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  thought  to  be  comfortably  antique, 
warm  with  time.  I  am  astonished,  gazing  out  over 
the  rooftops  of  bank  buildings,  at  the  peculiarity 
of  my  feelings,  the  oddity  of  my  passions,  the 
meagerness  of  the  landscape  that  I  singled  out  for 
myself,  like  a  surveyor  pacing  off  a  plot  of  stony 
soil,  the  rocks  appearing  like  diamonds,  constitut- 
ing a  chosen  claim.  I  loved  only  Main  Street,  the 
ten-cent  store,  the  old  cigar  store,  where  news- 
papers and  magazines  were  sold,  the  Ben  Ali,  the 
Strand  and  the  State  movie  theaters,  the  lobbies 
of  the  Lafayette  and  Phoenix  Hotel,  Liggett's, 
the  sandwiches  on  soft,  white  Kleenexy  bread  at 
Morford's  Drug,  the  July  dress  sales  at  Embry's 
and  Wolf-Wile's. 

A  crescendo  of  anxiety  accompanies  the  past, 
and  the  new  is  only  boredom  on  the  surface,  in- 
comprehensible to  me  in  its  true  nature,  its  un- 
varying plants  and  shoots  flowering  to  their 
fate,  its  structures  square  and  double-storied  or 
stretched  out  in  the  way  acceptable  to  our  time, 
acceptable  everywhere,  in  every  city,  each  state, 
according  to  investment.  Who  can  read  thai  his- 
tory— the  history  of  now?  Only  some  awkward 
boy  or  girl  sweating  in  the  playroom,  swept  on 
by  the  electrified  jarrings  and  groanings  of  the 
house,  will  return  to  tell  us  what  it  has  been — 
whether  about  Lexington  or  not  is  hard  to  say, 
for  the  glory  of  the  place  is  a  certain  vault-like 
unreality,  deadening  to  the  lilt  of  the  quest  ioner's 
voice,  since  you  have  only  to  ask  to  lie  told  what 
the  Bluegrass  is  all  about,  what  Lexington  means. 

In  any  part  of  the  South,  the  mind  struggles, 
wondering  whether  to  lie  under  the  blanket  of  the 


past  or  to  endure  the  chill  of  the  present, 
difficult  place,  the  enemy  of  the  concrete  a; 
particular.  "How  can  you  be  from  here,  anc 
like  you  do?"  What  can  I  answer  except 
that  I  have  been,  according  to  my  limits,  am 
skeptical,  and  that  I  have,  always,  since  m  > 
breath,  "been  from  Kentucky."  So  much  t  I 
mean  and  unworthy  in  our  country  is  appea:  f 
people  are  always  acting  a  part,  banal,  tacfc  i 
felt,  inauthentic.  Social  wickedness  and  foil 
"received"  just  as  the  emotion  we  feel  somes 
about  the  flag  in  a  breeze;  they  seem  to  uniijl 
one  with  the  many.  They  imagine  them f 
Southern,  imagine  themselves  white  peoplcu 
agine  that  this  is  definition,  that  the  equatic|tt 
have  a  certain  solution,  that  the  answer  is  b 
own.  They  are  like  the  Aztecs  with  their  bircip 
prophecies  that  brought  unceasing  pain  werlU 
ertheless  a  daily  consolation.  There  is  a  dm 
like,  piercing  pleasure  in  whiteness  wheneM 
stands,  even  on  a  precipice,  within  sight  of  l| 
ness.  Poor  people  have  lived  on  that  alone,  a.| 
every  diminishment  and  insult,  returning  toll 
to  the  awakening  sun  in  the  morning. 

Old  families;  no,  our  ancestors  are  hor:j 
would  have  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  e.  1 
from  ashtrays  with  horses  on  them,  from  tht 
frescoes  of  turf  scenes,  winding  around  1 
rooms.  And  yet  I  store  up  in  memory  one  onj 
rural  treasures.  The  old  Elmendorf  horse  i 
lives  on  in  me,  like  some  beautiful,  leafy,  \\ 
laden  Piranesi  landscape.  I  seem  to  retuembel 
damp,  dark  olive  green  of  its  lawns,  the  shj 
black  trees,  the  paths  rolling,  here  and  n 
brushed  with  sunshine,  and  yet  closed,  fo 
dense,  and  only  the  pillars  of  the  old  man 
standing.  Calumet  Farm,  with  its  Derby  Win)1 
its  white  fences  and  milky  barns,  trimmed 
red,  bathed  in  cheer  and  hope,  always  seem^ 
me  a  bit  California)].  These  are  our  cathec 
and  abbeys. 

Heroes.  Man  <>'  War  ("a  strapping  fellow 
color  a  dark  chestnut"  i  was  on  view  in  the' 
days.  There  was  a  grandeur  of  muscle  and  a  si 
dor  id'  coat  ;  memories  of  many  a  costly  stall 
stud  seemed  to  linger  in  his  coffee-brown  e 
Still  an  interview  w  ith  this  old  Adam  was  of  a 
gularly  unresonant  kind;  you  came  away  ( 
with  what  you  had  brought  with  you.  The  thu 
hooves,  the  highly  bred,  valuable  thoroughbr 
were  felt  to  bring  honor  to  citizen  and  wande 


d,  stunted  jockey  and  luckless,  strapped 
took  his  place,  each  in  his  niche,  engaged 
scial  pageantry. 
:  The  Kentucky  Gazette: 

■  famous  horse  Pilgarlic,  of  a  beautiful 
<r,  full  fourteen  hands  three  inches  high, 
ng  ten  years  old,  will  stand  the  ensuing 
son  at  the  head  of  Salt  River  at  Captain 
',  Irvins,  Mercer  County,  and  will  cover 
••es  at  the  very  low  price  of  ten  shillings  a 


at  does  the  occasion  of  return  call  for?  De- 
eription,  comparison?  Truth  to  oneself  or 
m?  There  is  something  gainful  in  being 
,  middle-sized,  admired  place,  a  place  with 
rbearing  mythology.  When  I  was  in  gradu- 
hool  at  Columbia,  I  met  a  girl  who  had 
up  on  a  great  rich  person's  estate  in  Long 
.  Her  father  was  a  gardener  and  her  mother 
.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  a  fate  sweet 
lossibilities,  a  sort  of  lighthouse,  from  which 
uld  see  a  great  deal  that  was  meant  to  be 
1.  It  is  easy  to  reach  an  ironical  wisdom 
i  low  spot,  especially  if  you  are  disinclined 
iieless  feats  of  emulation  and  not  easily 
I  to  admiration.  But  this  girl,  her  whole  life 
d  by  a  brilliant  and  somehow  unaccommo- 
f  intelligence,  was  inarticulate  and  bitter 
ild  with  rage.  In  her  twisted  little  heart  the 
beat  with  hatred  when  the  cars  drove  up  the 
vay.  She,  with  her  eternal  reading  of  James 
roust,  hated  the  very  smell  of  the  evening 
led  with  the  unsettling  drawl  of  debutantes; 
■  •lie  hatred  came  to  rest  in  the  sound  of  hei- 
r's gardening  shears  at  the  hedge  and  the 
,  swish  of  her  mother  in  rubber-soled  nurse's 
and  a  hairnet,  bending  forward  with  a  bowl 
?etables  resting  expertly  on  her  open  palm, 
ath,  here  was  a  great  spirit  destroyed  by 
lism — a  knotty  little  peasant  reared  in  a 
lampton  cottage. 

:d  so  the  horse  farms  were  a  sort  of  estate 
previously,  people  spoke  of  them  almost  in  a 
;d  voice,  but  the  owners,  mostly  well-known, 
nsely  rich  sportsmen,  were  absentees,  like 
d  landowners  of  Russia  who  lived  in  Peters- 
and  often  went  years  without  visiting  the 
is.  The  horse  was  supreme,  but  the  great 
rs  hardly  existed  in  our  folklore,  fortunately, 
olden  stallion,  standing  on  the  courthouse  as 
ithervane,  was  our  emblem,  and  the  prince 
from  afar  not  for  our  graceful  Lexington 
and  our  beautiful  girls,  but  for  our  crea- 
,  chewing  limestone  to  perpetuate  a  dynasty 
'if t  bones.  It  is  said  that  certain  of  the  rich 
owners  now  spend  a  part  of  the  year  in  resi- 
i.  "When  the  W — s  put  their  children  in 
)1  here,  the  teachers  were  afraid  to  correct 
."  How  close  to  the  surface,  like  the  capil- 
s  of  a  vein,  are  the  traditions  of  local  life.  A 
pse  of  the  truly  rich,  and  the  diseased  re- 
essness  of  their  consumption,  diminishes  the 


claims  of  the  local  gentry.  The  prestige  of  "old 
families" — based  upon  what  forgotten  legacies 
beyond  simple  endurance  in  a  more  or  less  solvent 
condition? — cannot  stand  up  to  those  bodies  dec- 
orated with  the  precious  minerals  of  the  earth, 
covered  with  the  skins  of  the  most  astonishing 
animals,  seeking  comfort  and  pleasures  from  the 
possession  of  every  offering  of  the  ground  and  the 
manufacturing  imagination.  Indeed  who  is  old 
Dr.  So  and  So,  and  Miss  Somebody,  with  her  gar- 
den and  her  silver  cups?  A  blooded  horse  could 
buy  and  sell  the  lot  of  them. 

Tobacco — that  is  truly  more  local,  but  I  know 
nothing  about  it  except  that  I  would  rather  see  the 
full-grown  plants  in  a  field  than  the  quivering, 
wavering  beauty  of  a  new  foal.  The  old  ware- 
houses and  the  tobacco  sales,  with  the  gossip  of 
prices,  the  farmhands,  the  grading  of  the  leaves — 
there  is  still  something  of  a  century  ago,  some- 
thing of  the  country  scenes  in  George  Eliot.  The 
memory  of  function,  of  sowing  and  reaping  and 
selling  and  sowing  and  reaping  again.  Allotments 
and  methods  and  machinery  and  bargains  with 
tenants  and  country  agents  and  rage  at  the  gov- 
ernment. But  all  I  know  about  planting,  all  that  I 
remember,  are  the  violets  and  lilies  of  the  valley 
at  Castlewood,  or  is  it  called  "Loudoun" — a 
brownish -gray  stone  Gothic  Revival  house  — 
where  we  wandered;  and  tomato  plants  in  our 
own  resistant  garden,  and  gladiola  bulbs,  yield- 
ing after  effort,  finally,  their  pinkish-orange 
goblets;  and  the  difficult  dahlia,  forever  procras- 
tinating, heavily  blooming  at  last,  a  liverish 
purple,  or  fuchsia.  How  I  wish  I  could  remember 
the  names  of  the  strains :  weren't  they  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  or  Martha  Washington?  Papa  at  six 
in  the  morning,  smoking  a  cigarette,  staring  at 
the  staked  tomato  plant,  the  staked  dahlia,  the 
staked  gladiola.  Never  anything  you  could  put  in 
a  vase. 


TTTTinter  visits  from  New  York  on  the  George 
Washington  of  the  C  &  0,  wearing  a  puta- 
tive mink  from  the  Ritz  Thrift  Shop  on  57th 
Street.  The  train  passed  through  mining  towns  in 
West  Virginia,  down  through  Ashland,  Kentucky, 
through  Olive  Hill  and  Morehead,  a  stinging, 
green  stillness  along  the  way,  the  hills  rising  up 
on  either  side,  to  cradle  the  train  as  it  slipped 
through  the  valley.  Square,  leaning  cabins,  cling- 
ing like  mountain  goats,  ribbons  of  wood  smoke 
stabbing  the  air.  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,  Lit- 
tle Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come ...  I  often  felt 
guilty  later,  a  fraud,  that  1  knew  nothing  about 
the  mountains  except  their  songs,  nothing  first- 
hand of  Appalachia,  the  martyrdom  of  Floyd 
Collins,  of  exhausted  mine  strips,  of  miners  and 
their  shy  and  resigned  families,  of  the  company 
stores,  the  rapacious  mineowners.  I  read  all  that 
The  Nation  and  The  New  Republic  and  grieved 
and  fi  med  like  an  idealist  from  the  Bronx,  but 
somehow  1  never  met  anyone  who  was  going  up 
that  way,  although  I  knew  many  who  had  come 
down  from  there,  I  ringing  the  disreputable  vow- 
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els  of  Harlan  County,  of  London  and  Hazard,  into 
the  Bluegrass. 

Beyond  the  business  streets,  there  was  nothing 
that  held  me  except  the  older  section  of  town,  just 
north  of  Main.  The  newer  "East  End"  with  its 
1920  stuccos  and  colonials,  its  nice  tree-lined 
strips,  its  Drives  and  Ways  and  Avenues,  its  com- 
placent children,  its  new  Episcopalians  and  Chris- 
tian Scientists  :  all  of  this  was  handsome  and  pros- 
perous and  comfortable  and  yet  it  lacked  any  com- 
promising hint  of  history,  seemed  an  elaborate 
defense  against  all  the  sufferings  except  alcohol- 
ism. There  were,  out  there,  no  Negroes  just 
around  the  corner,  no  truck  routes  to  Ohio,  no- 
bums  in  cheap  hotels,  or  country  people  arriving 
on  Saturday.  There  was  not  a  town  of  a  similar 
size  in  the  land  that  did  not  have  its  own  nearly 
identical  houses  and  laurel  bushes,  which  told  in 
their  own  hieroglyph  the  same  story.  Real  Lex- 
ington was,  to  me,  the  old  central  core.  It  was 
Gratz  Park  and  the  Public  Library,  Morrison 
Chapel  at  Transylvania  College,  the  John  Hunt 
Morgan  House,  Dr.  Buckner's  house,  called  Rose 
Hill,  and  surviving  amidst  the  rusty  oilcans  of  a 
filling  station,  backed  by  the  peeling  frames  of 
poor  people,  a  tine  old  garden  facing  an  adjoining 
rectangle  of  old  pipes,  broken  clothesline.  Coke 
bottles,  and  the  debris  of  hope — those  unchurning 
washing  machines,  discarded  toilet  bowls,  rust- 
ing tire  rims.  In  the  North  End,  poor  and  rich, 
black  and  white,  lived  together  blankly  and,  on 
the  part  of  the  white  people,  regretfully;  but 
there  it  was,  a  certain  tradition  attaching  to  the 
serene  old  houses  on  Broadway,  on  Second  and 
Third,  on  Limestone  and  Mill.  Alas,  neither  group 
could  be  thought  of  as  enlarged  or  ennobled  by  the 
forced  coupling;  blankness,  yes  blankness.  rather 
than  blindness,  an  absence,  a  Sahara,  with  its 
caravans  of  Fords  and  Chevrolets  looking  straight 
ahead  toward  the  beckoning  oases,  those  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  developments  and  superdevel- 
opments. 

In  all  our  decades  in  Lexington,  we  lived  in  only 
two  houses,  both  of  them  modest  indeed;  the  first 
surrounded  by  black  people  and  the  second,  some- 
what "nicer,"  a  few  blocks  away.  It  was  in  this 
North  End  of  town,  this  mixture  of  the  unlikely, 
among  the  races  and  classes,  flung  together  by 
time  and  accident  rather  than  by  design  worked 
out  by  building  contractors.  Negroes,  the  ill- 
lighted,  rather  darkly  protected  streets  around  the 
Public  Library,  Transylvania,  where  my  two  older 
sisters  graduated,  the  dilapidated  alleys,  the  race 
fights  on  Fifth  Street,  the  depressing  red-light 
district  to  the  east,  where  the  offerings  on  the 
porches  or  in  the  windows  usually  seemed  to  be 
missing  some  limb  or  another,  the  "bad  black 
men"  in  their  saloons  on,  yes,  Race  Street,  where 
you  didn't  walk,  but  often  drove  through,  quickly, 
in  a  car.  vaguely  troubled  by  the  flash  of  knives, 
the  siren  of  the  police  wagon  in  the  night.  The 
most  interesting  thing  was  to  be  witness  day  in 
and  day  out  to  the  mystery  of  behavior  in  your 
own  neighborhood,  to  the  side-by-side  psycho- 
dramas  of  the  decent  and  wage-earning,  and  the 


anarchic  and  bill-owing,  to  the  drunken  1 
and  the  prayer-meeting  couple.  Of  course 
just  "life"  and  the  monk  in  his  cell,  the  tj 
the  golf  links  cannot  escape  these  contrari 
the  individual  existence  must  take  plac 
where  and  you  live  under  the  illusion  of  1 
ticular,  caught  up  in  the  spell  of  the  seti| 

The  old  Lexington  race  track  burned  do- 
horses  screamed  all  night.  This  meant  th 
ing  the  season,  fall  and  spring,  we  would,  f 
sidewalk,  no  longer  see  the  cars  streaming 
pedestrians  hurrying,  nor  have  bedded  d' 
around  us,  on  cots  in  the  neighbors'  living 
the  old-monkey-faced  jockeys.  I  remembfl 
of  this,  but  an  image  remains,  as  of  an  > 
troll;  it  was  an  old  jockey,  drunk,  wantin 
play  "Funiculi  Funicula"  on  the  piano,  w 

sobbed,  for  joy  and  sadness  Harken,  1 

music  sounds  afar  In  the  1930s,  under 

velt,  one  of  the  first  housing  projects  wen 
the  site  of  the  destroyed  racing  course.  Thji 
absolutely  fascinated  me,  with  its  rules 
applications,  its  neat  little  plots,  and  the 
always  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  who  was 
project"  and  who  was  trying  to  get  into  i 
should  these  uniform  structures  inflame  the 
ination  that  was  repelled  by  subdivision 
doubt  it  was  the  sway  of  sheer  idea,  of  re- 
tion,  even  of  a  sort  of  socialism,  of  pla 
price,  and  accommodation  brought  into  a  r 
able  harmony.  The  project  endures,  lookin/ 
tie  quaint  and  small  and  subdued,  but  still  ! 
ing  to  mind  Roosevelt's  first  term. 

Autumn  nights,  the  maul  and  jar  of  Halk 
fear  as  I  ran  alone,  at  eight  o'clock  down  th< 
lane  beside  our  house,  with  only  an  old  street 
like  a  distant  moon,  to  lighten  these  last 'I 
Everyone  in  his  house,  cool  wind,  working  I 
thinking  of  going  to  bed  soon.  A  few  years] 
across  town,  at  Henry  Clay  High  School,  I  rt 
ber  best  a  light  rain  splashing  the  windo- 
cars,  and  the  hours  and  hours  and  hours,  the 
nity,  of  students  parked  outside  Saloshin's  ' 
drinking  Cokes.  They  are  all  married  and" 
have  been  dead  for  a  long  time.  "Drinking' 
self  to  death"  is  not  a  mere  phrase.  It  was  th 
of  quite  a  few  that  I  have  known,  gone  in 
youth,  and  the  ones  thus  seized  quite  unexpfj 
It  seemed  to  fall  upon  them,  the  blackne- 
night.  Peace  be  with  you  all — Earl  and  Bill; 
Bobby  and  Betty  and  Sammy  and  Lutie! 

A  cold  snap  in  the  winter,  japonica  in  the  sp^ 
the  trees  arching  overhead  on  Bryan  Station 
Teeth  pulled  early,  the  nuns  at  the  old  St.  Jc 
Hospital.  The  mind  is  shaken  by  the  memo] 
certain  lives  it  bore  witness  to,  day  in  and 
out,  without  being  particularly  friendly,  act' 
not  friendly  at  all,  merely  in  a  proximity.  A 
so  many  of  these  one  feels  as  William  Jama 
of  the  memory  of  a  poor  epileptic  in  an  asyl 
"...a  black-haired  youth  with  greenish  skin 

tirely  idiotic  He  sat  there  like  a  sort  of  s< 

tured  Egyptian  cat  or  Peruvian  mummy,  mo 
nothing  but  his  black  eyes  and  looking  absoli 
non-human.  This  image  and  my  fear  entered 
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ijlis  of  combination  with  each  other.  That 
m  I,  I  felt,  potentially.  Nothing  that  I  pos- 
defend  me  from  that  fate,  if  the  hour  for 
iriJ  d  strike  for  me  as  it  struck  for  him." 
tfhborhood  girl,  later  a  woman,  for  whom 
sit  an  intense  pity  and  wonder  and  a  mys- 
d  mutual  shunning.  The  fall  of  man,  the 
grace;  in  youth  certain  pathetic  and  be- 
souls  seem  to  represent  the  fallen  state 
dly  and  openly  to  be  endured.  Without  eco- 
ecessity,  this  girl  became  a  prostitute,  and 
sr  nights  in  the  most  sordid  and  degrading 
and  rooming  houses,  wandering  around 
loons  near  the  old  wholesale  houses.  She 
much-loved  daughter  of  a  railroad  worker, 
msible  hard-working  mother,  and  a  tall, 
1  grandmother  who  smoked  a  corncob  pipe, 
a!  When  she  was  still  in  high  school,  before 
reer"  began,  she  stood  around  the  yard  a 
h  her  fat,  sausage  curls  nestling  near  the 
>f  her  freshly-ironed  dress.  She  was  very 
d  while  perhaps  not  designed  for  perpetual 
ick,  also  not  born  for  this  desolating  mis- 
m  far  from  sure  that  she  took  money,  and  I 
hat  she  drank  but  was  not  a  drunkard.  Still 
ffered  terribly  from  her  dissipations  and 
jst  lovingly  nursed  through  her  tears  and 
>y  her  family.  Late  at  night,  you  could  hear 
door  slam  on  the  street  behind  us  and  down 
trow,  dark,  moonlit  lane  came  Juanita,  her 
licking  on  the  pavement.  Or  sometimes  she 
i  by  the  street  in  front  of  our  houses,  by 
o  or  by  car.  The  yellow  lights  shone  out  in 
rkness,  all  still  and  sleeping.  The  screen 
if  Juanita's  house  slammed  gently.  You 
magine  the  bodies  of  her  parents  turning, 
elief,  in  their  beds.  Home  at  last  was  this 
rly-haired,  curious  voluptuary,  asleep  once 
vas  the  by  now  swollen  and  coarsened  pleas- 
eker.  It  all  had  to  be  paid  for.  She  cried  a 
pain,  perhaps  from  hangovers,  and  later 
enereal  disease.  Patience  and  devotion  and 
thy  whispered  to  her  at  home.  "Juanita  is 
ling  well  today,"  her  raw-boned  old  mother, 
and  neat  in  her  long,  full  housedress,  would 
Maybe  she's  catching  a  little  cold."  And  not 
any  years  later  Juanita  fearfully  died,  of 
ious  pains  and  sores,  expiring  with  unbe- 
le  suffering. 

m  I  looked  at  the  awful  record  of  Victorian 
y,  recorded  in  the  appallingly  cold-hearted 
)sessive  My  Secret  Life,  every  hideous  for- 
oii  of  that  Victorian  gentleman  and  his 
led  street  girls,  nearly  all  of  them  harassed 
/erty  and  born  into  misery,  made  me  think 
k  Juanita  and  her  foul  existence.  But  due 
at? 


/ember,  walking  around  the  decayed  streets 
vhere  I  had  lived  for  so  long,  everything  was 
mpty  in  the  midmorning,  broken  down.  But 

nbelievably  long  the  frailest  shack  stands, 
ed,  but  defiant,  much  stronger  than  we  are. 

them  still  alive ! 


Poor  neighborhoods  are  vulnerable  to  winter. 
Gray  sky  and  bare  lawns,  stripped  trees  reveal 
every  weakness,  every  sagging  seam  and  rotting 
board.  Muddy  yards  and  dusty  porches  furnished 
with  last  summer's  reclining  deck  chairs,  soggy 
vinyl  cushions,  left  to  the  storms.  Walnut  Street, 
never  much,  is  a  wreck ;  Duncan  Park  is  a  bomb 
site.  ( Here  my  oldest  sister  and  her  husband  met, 
with  whistles  around  their  necks,  as  "playground 
directors.")  In  Duncan  Park  we  learned  to  play 
volleyball  and  tennis  and  listened  to  band  concerts 
on  Thursday  night,  Mama  and  Papa  and  all  of  us, 
with  the  young  ones  parading  in  Hollywood  bobs 
and  hand-me-downs,  giggling  above  the  breath- 
less wrong  notes  of  the  French  horns  and  the  slip- 
pery scales  of  the  cornet.  I  cannot  remember  a 
single  melody  played  in  the  bandstand  at  Duncan 
Park  during  these  elated  evenings.  And  this  is 
odd,  since  my  whole  life  in  Kentucky  is  punctuated 
by  the  memory  of  light  classics  and  popular  music 
of  all  kinds.  The  sixth  grade  and  Miss  Fox,  our 
music  teacher :  off  we  went  to  the  state  Music 
Memory  Contest  in  Louisville,  the  first  step  I  ever 
took  out  of  Fayette  County.  The  list  of  the  tunes 
we  were  to  identify,  by  a  sort  of  multiple  choice  I 
think,  are  fixed  in  memory  forever:  "Poet  and 
Peasant  Overture,"  "Anvil  Chorus,"  "Amaryllis" 
by  Ghis,  "Humoresque,"  etc.  In  Duncan  Park,  too, 
we  learned  a  great  deal  of  dismal  wisdom  before 
we  wanted  to. 

Everything  now  is  Negro,  black,  where  Mary- 
anne  lived,  and  Billie  Joe  suffered,  and  Hope  and 
Eleanor,  and  the  preacher,  and  those  who  went  to 
the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  the  Crittenden  Home  for  Unwed  Mothers, 
and  the  house,  new,  right  next  to  ours,  where  an 
abortionist,  a  woman,  strange,  sinister  as  a  kid- 
napper, lived  for  a  short  time,  and  where  there 
was  once  Old  Mrs.  This  and  the  Blank  Sisters,  and 
those  who  worked  at  the  front  desk  of  the  Lexing- 
ton Laundry,  the  saleslady  at  Purcell's,  the  man 
from  the  Gas  Company,  the  postman,  the  man  who 
rode  a  bicycle,  and  Mrs.  Keating,  "a  character," 
and  Mrs.  Newman,  widow  of  a  professor  of  en- 
gineering, her  daughter  teaching  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 


"Wy  ed  brick  interrupted  by  the  blankest  of  win- 
dowpanes,  through  which  could  be  seen 
patches  of  black  dickering  like  dark  birds  on  the 
edge  of  the  sea.  This  was  our  junior  high  school 
and  memories  of  it  descended  on  my  brain  like 
chloroform.  I,  a  visitor  now,  skeptically  at  the 
door,  facing  the  worn  hallway,  felt  like  a  wife  at 
the  penitentiary  on  a  Sunday.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  all  these  places  are  called  institutions. 
Young  Negroes,  heirs  to  my  beaten-down  junior 
high  school,  seemed  to  be  studying  what  we  had 
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studied,  nothing  much.  And  there,  flying  high 
above,  lost  in  some  smoky  cloud,  were  white  teach- 
ers, like  our  teachers — Miss  Owsley,  Miss 
Skinner,  Miss  Wallace,  Miss  Denney.  Surely  all 
that  was  a  thousand  years  ago,  on  some  green 
sward,  in  a  smoky,  broken  hut.  A  horrible  same- 
ness, nothingness  mixed  in  the  air:  these  poor 
black  people  had  moved  up  to  the  nothing  we  had 
vacated  — ■  the  textbooks,  the  lesson  plans,  the 
teachers,  struggling  through  humid  summer 
school  in  education  courses  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  The  merest  glimpse  of  the  white  teach- 
ers and  they,  not  the  children,  looked  like  prison 
inmates,  stuck  with  a  sentence.  Was  there  one,, 
carrying  like  a  burdensome  tumor  some  inspira- 
tion, some  love  or  devotion?  Humor?  Life?  The 
principal  of  the  school,  a  Negro,  was  going  out 
for  an  appointment.  He  told  me  that  the  remain- 
ing white  people  in  our  neighborhood,  most  of 
them,  had  simply  within  the  last  year  fled  the 
scene,  abandoned  the  turf.  Chalk  shrieked  across 
the  blackboard,  restless  bodies  moved  in  the 
seats,  the  office  typist  struck  the  keys.  Across 
the  way,  the  old  tumbledown  grocery  store,  foul 
with  pickles  and  a  half  a  century  of  artificial 
flavors,  waited  impatiently  for  the  afternoon 
pennies.  Trucks  braked  down  Fourth  Street.  The 
locked  cars  of  the  staff  snoozed  in  the  driveway. 

Did  we  learn  anything  at  Lexington  Junior 
High?  I  have  only  one  blazing  North  Star  that 
steers  me  back  to  the  seventh  grade.  Our  class 
.went  by  bus  to  Peewee  Valley,  Kentucky,  to  visit 
the  house  "immortalized"  by  Annie  Fellows  John- 
ston, the  author  of  The  Little  Colonel  books.  Art 
and  life  came  together  then,  in  the  dappled  sun- 
shine, and  the  house  was  made  of  white  dreams.  A 
long,  maple-lined  driveway,  gracefully,  slowly 
curved  up  to  the  great  plantation  mansion,  laid 
out  as  peacefully  and  romantically  as  words  on  a 
page.  Precious  little  mistress,  sweet  and  gentle 
Little  Colonel:  was  she  there,  we  wondered,  al- 
most sick  with  pleasure,  was  she  there  in  the  far- 
thest strawberry  patch?  This  does  not  seem  very 
advanced  for  the  seventh  grade  and  its  loss  is 
scarcely  a  deprivation.  The  bells  rang  out,  the 
black  students,  and  a  few  white  ones,  filled  the 
halls,  and  the  teachers,  convicted,  exhaled,  breath- 
ing hard  into  the  gloomy  air.  Torpor,  nothingness, 
like  an  orphanage. 

Transylvania  College.  Constantine  Rafinesque, 
"one  of  the  strangest  and  most  brilliant  figures  of 
the  middle  frontier."  Botany,  shells,  flora,  stalk- 
ing the  wilderness,  bearded,  wearing  a  cape,  look- 
ing like  a  Jew  peddler,  and  perhaps  he  was, 
although  he  claimed  Turkey  and  France  and  Ger- 
many. Too  many  roots  arouse  suspicion.  My  sis- 
ter, Annette,  was  crowned  Miss  Transylvania  on 
the  steps  of  Morrison  Chapel  on  a  June  morning. 
"Dusty"  Booth  was  Mr.  Pioneer.  Annette  was 
wearing  an  off-white  evening  dress,  the  skirt  in 
layers  of  ruffles,  short  in  front,  and  going  down  in 
the  back.  Thus  she  symbolized  the  conquest  of  the 
wilderness,  the  hacking  of  the  Indians,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  fields,  and  the  massacre  at  the  spring, 
at  Bryan  Station. 


High,  nasal,  "Thank  you,  ma'ams"  in  th( 
play-acting   domineering  fantasies  of 
clerking  in  Better  Dresses.  I  keep  thinkin 
deerlike  shyness  of  country  people,  maki 
rounds  on  a  Saturday  morning,  with  thei 
and  chickens  and  sometimes  a  quilt.  I  su 
they  stand  in  the  place  of  something  else, 
figure  in  a  dream  is  really  filling  in  for  so 
more  important.  These  faces,  hardly  real,  a 
dingy  nylon  curtains,  the  groaning  air-cone 
ers,  the  empty  Coke  machines  of  a  downtown 
seem  to  unite,  to  represent  the  past.  At  the: 
desk,  listening  to  the  courtesies  of  the  el 
clerks,  your  dreams  are  made  of  the  pink  1 
shades  in  the  Bluegrass  Room,  memories  U 
hundred  towns.  The  electric  organ  in  the  Sh< 
doah  Bar,  plastic  rhododendron  in  the  Clai 
Lounge,  green  and  blue  waves  on  the  wall]: 
of  the  South  Pacific  Club,  floors  like  those 
sour  shower  stall  in  the  Tahiti  Grill:  the  d 
towns  from  Atlanta  to  Bangor  are  the  nost 
remains  of  America. 

Is  not  Kentucky  truly  "the  dark  and  bl 
ground"?  Was  there  a  mysterious  race  of  Mi 
Builders  here  before  the  Indians?  White  (yi 
deed  >  and  of  high  culture  (  yes  I ,  greatly  supl 
to  the  Indian  tribes  who  came  down  from 
North,  like  some  Danish  barbaric  tribesmen  si 
ing  Rome?  If  that  is  not  enough,  think  ol 
Bone  Lick  in  Boone  County  as  the  graveyal 
extinct  animals,  prehistoric  elephant  and  ] 
moth.  Tusks  eight  feet  long,  thigh  bones  fo 
five  feet  long,  and  enormous  teeth  weighing 
or  nine  pounds !  I  got  all  of  this  from  a  small 
school  book  of  the  1930s  (introduction  byj 

S.  Cobb)  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  re 

but  much  is  lost  in  illusion. 

The  mirror  gives  back  a  blur.  They'll  go  t 
woods  no  more,  that  we  know.  A  bizarre  new 
ears  tuned  above  the  noise.  The  pathos  of 
businesses,  their  night  lights  flickering  ii^ 
dark,  their  stocks  and  displays,  their  expa 
and  contractions  and  family  lines.  Establi 
1917,  in  blood  and  mud,  a  little  shoe  store, 
years  of  cash  and  credit,  deaths,  disappointml 
summer  weddings,  old  report  cards.  The  ] 
chronicled  in  the  A&P  ads  in  the  Lexiiw 
Herald-Leader. 

Mary  Todd  Lincoln  is  nothing  to  be  hi 
about.  Neurotic,  self-loving,  in  debt  at  the  ™ 
House,  a  bad  wife,  a  rotten  mother.  Isn't  thf 
story  of  them  in  a  carriage  on  the  way  to  I 
Grant  in  Virginia  and  Mary  Todd  meanly  rail 
the  whole  way,  berating  him  who  was  no-acco 
A  Lexington  girl.  Perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  <j 
after  all.  He  had  backed  off  from  her  once] 
then,  losing  his  nerve,  returned. 

I'p  the  same  old  streets  again,  and  suddl 
after  a  broken  fence  the  devastating  white! 
undimmed  by  the  slate-gray  November  lawn 
the  manor  house,  too  grand,  at  Third  Stl 
Beautiful  long  windows,  clear,  calling  to  the  lit 
On  the  east,  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  V 
sides:  the  same  old  downward  path. 

"W'Iki  speaks  of  victory  V  Sur\  ival  is  all." 
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'ne  of  rural  America's  most  crucial  problems  is  a  lack  of 
decent  housing.  There  are  more  dilapidated,  deteriorating 
homes  in  rural  areas  than  in  the  slums  of  all  the  nation's  cities. 

Self-help  housing  is  one  answer  to  the  problem.  In  Binger, 
Oklahoma,  fathers  and  mothers,  their  children  and  neighbors, 
all  pitch  in  and  work  together  to  build  their  own  homes.  So 
far  they've  finished  22.  .  .  . 

The  people  of  Caddo  Electric  Cooperative,  which  serves  the 
area,  led  in  getting  this  modern  version  of  yesterday's  barn- 
raising  under  way  .  .  .  helping  arrange  financing,  giving  freely 
of  their  technical  and  administrative  know-how,  lending  heavy 
equipment,  providing  construction  supervisors  .  .  .  even 
trained  home  economists. 

Self-help  projects  are  a  step  forward.  But  only  through  a  large- 
scale  national  effort  will  we  meet  the  large-scale  housing  needs 
in  rural  America.  The  people  of  the  nation's  nearly  1,000 
consumer-owned  rural  electric  systems  are  working,  all 
across  the  country,  to  give  substance  to  man's  right  to  a 
decent  home  for  himself  and  his  family. 


AMERICA'S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 

Owned  and  controlled  by  the  people  they  serve 


nore  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assoc'ation/2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20009 


Irving  Howe 
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Herbert  Marcuse  or  Milovan  Djilas? 
The  mescapab^  choice^fttienext  decade 


An  Essay  on  Liberation,  by  Herbert 
Marcuse.  Beacon  Press,  $5.95. 

The  Unperfeet  Society,  by  Milovan 
Djilas.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  $5. 

T  ate  in  life,  Herbert  Marcuse  finds 
himself  a  celebrity.  Specialist  in 
Hegelian  dialectic,  spokesman  for  an 
esoteric  and  absolutist  reduction  of 
Marxism  that  he  calls  "the  critical 
philosophy,"  and  notable  for  a  Prus- 
sian haughtiness  as  both  man  and 
thinker,  Marcuse  has  been  discovered 
in  his  old  age  by  New  Left  students 
throughout  the  world  and,  like  one  of 
those  poor  captive-kings  of  African 
tribes,  hoisted  to  the  glory  of  theo- 
retic mentor.*  That  these  student  ad- 
mirers read  him,  that  they  can  read 
him  seems  doubtful  —  his  style  is 
steadfastly  opaque.  Given  the  temper 
of  the  moment,  an  unreadable  mentor 
may  be  just  right. 

A  witty  man,  Marcuse  must  himself 
appreciate  the  ironies  of  his  recent 
popularity  —  a   political  misunder- 
standing based  on  an  intellectual  blind 
date.  But  already,  the  misunderstand- 
ing is  on  the  way  to  being  corrected. 
In  Berlin  members  of  the  German 
SDS  recently  hooted  him  with  cries  of 
"metaphysician  from  San  Diego"  and 
in  the  U.  S.  his  view  that  destroying 
universities  isn't  the  best  way  to  lib- 
erate humanity  has  met  with  stern 
intimations  that  he  may  yet  be  tagged 
as  a  professorial  fink.  New  Left  he- 
roes come  and  go  almost  as  rapidly  as 
French  premiers  in  the  Third  Repub- 
lic, and  Marcuse  may  well  be  out  of 
favor  with  the  more  extreme  campus 
guerrillas  by  the  time  word  of  his 


*Not  by  all  left  factions.  The  Amer- 
ican Maoists,  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  second  world  war  Marcuse 
worked  in  a  U.S.  propaganda  agency, 
have  publicly  wondered  whether  he 
mif-rht  also  have  been  a  CIA  agent.  They 
forget  one  detail:  it  was  a  war  against 
Hitler's  Germany.  There  is  of  course 
no  substance  to  their  insinuations,  since 
Marcuse  is  an  honorable  man  whose  only 
corruptions  are  ideological. 


fame  reaches  the  ordinary  reading 
public. 

When  I  first  met  Marcuse  in  the 
mid-Fifties  at  Brandeis  University, 
I  was  impressed  by  his  learning, 
pleased  by  his  charm,  and  intrigued 
by  his  effort  to  defend  orthodox  Marx- 
ism in  heterodox  ways  (since  I  was 
then  trying  to  defend  my  heterodox 
socialism  in  orthodox  ways).  Even 
those  of  us  able  to  speak  a  smattering 
of  Hegelian  could  not  always  be  sure 
what  he  was  up  to;  but  in  1956  he  did 
show  his  hand  a  little  when  he  could 
not  find  it  in  his  heart — or  system — to 
support  the  Hungarian  revolution. 
The  struggle  for  political  liberty 
seems  not  to  move  him  very  deeply. 

Another  clue  to  his  thought  I  no- 
ticed at  the  time  but  didn't  fully 
grasp.  Marcuse  had  a  way  of  speaking 
about  intellectuals   with   whom  he 
disagreed — especially  if  they  were 
German  ladies  who  had  written  on 
totalitarianism — as  Untermenschen, 
subhumans;  he  did  this  smilingly,  but 
beneath  his  lightness  of  manner  there 
was  an  earnestness  of  intent,  as  if  to 
anticipate  his  later  views  that  in  a 
democratic  society  tolerance  is  really 
no  more  than  "repressive  tolerance," 
that  is,  a  way  of  disarming  rebels. 
Only  later  did  I  begin  to  see  that  in- 
tellectuals who  describe  opponents  as 
Untermenschen  must  also  have  in 
mind  notions  concerning  Uebermen- 
schen,  supermen.  Elitist  and  authori- 
tarian to  the  core,  Marcuse  would  soon 
emerge  as  spokesman  for  a  "radical- 
ism" of  the  Uebermensch,  precisely,  as 
it  would  turn  out,  the  creed  to  attract 
middle-class  student  rebels. 

Marcuse's  political-intellectual  in- 
fluence dates  back  to  about  1964,  when 
he  published  his  book  One-Dimen- 
sional Man.  Deeply  conservative  and 
pessimistic  in  its  implications,  his 
main  idea  is  that  the  advance  of  tech- 
nology has  made  possible  a  society  in 
which  material  productivity  increases 
so  sharply  that  the  traditional  socio- 
economic conflicts  of  capitalism  are 
softened  and  the  once  revolutionary 


classes  tamed.  Material 
now  be  satisfied,  but  socii 
and  liberation  are  not  acl  v 
deed  the  satisfaction  of  th  |t 
wants  forecloses  the  strug 
cial  equality  and  liberation, 
ing  class,  assigned  by  Marx 
"historic  task"  of  leading  t 
tion,  fails  to  fulfill  this  oblif 
instead  becomes  quiescent 
satisfied : 

.  . .  the  capitalist  developm  t 
altered  the  structure  and  f 
of  these  two  classes  [bow,  i 
and  proletariat]  in  such  a  w 
they  no  longer  appear  to  be 
of  historical  trans formati 
overriding  interest  in  the 
vation  of  the  institutional 
quo  unites  the  former  antas 


t  t 


The  result  is  that  no  ma 
class  or  group  seems  able 
"transcendent"  values,  that 
extending  beyond  the  range 
isting  society.  Advanced  ca 
in  Marcuse's  view,  is  a  soci 
much  like  that  imagined  b 
Huxley  in  Brave  Neiv  Worl 
which  well-fed  and  contente 
do  their  assigned  tasks,  delu 
selves  into  supposing  they  ar 
and  have  lost  both  the  Faus 
perative  to  restlessness  and  t 
ian  vision  of  classless  fratern 


Thus  emerges  a  pattern  of  <rJ| 
mensional  thought  and  beha  1 
in  which  ideas,  aspirations  ar\>c 
jectivcs  that  by  their  co  I 
transcend  the  established  unv  r 
of  discourse  and  action  are  eh 
repelled  or  reduced  to  the  ten  1 1 
this  universe. 

That  Marcuse  has  here  struck 
an  observable  trend  in  modern  I 
seems  to  me  indisputable.  It  is  ti 
many    other    writers — conser  4 


Mr.  Howe  is  the  author  of  I'olil 
the  Novel  and  other  critical  wor 
alitor  of  The  Radical  Imatfinati 
Anthology  from  Dissent  Magazii 


Western  Electric:  we  make 
*ll  telephones. 

We're  also  opening  the  second 
qgest  university  in  Princeton. 


Jke  Princeton  University,  just  minutes  down 
;  road,  we  have  labs  and  a  library,  dorms, 
ling  halls,  classrooms  and  a  campus.  We  may 
an  plant  ivy. 

But  there  the  similarity  ends.  Because  our  new 
rporate  Education  Center  is  dedicated  to  one 
rpose:  helping  our  engineers,  managers  and 
ler  professional  people  develop  and  expand 
iir  skills.  By  staying  on  top  of  their  fieU' 
,  2y  help  us  bring  you  better  telephone  service 
d  equipment,  through  the  Bell  System. 
To  do  it  we  have  a  faculty  and  staff  of  over  100 


and  a  curriculum  of  three  hundred  courses: 
Company  operations,  management  training, 
computer  technology,  a  variety  of  electronic  and 
manufacturing  specialties,  even  a  full-Hedged 
engineering  program  that  leads  to  an  M.S.  degree 
from  Lehigh  University. 

The  communications  explosion  isn't  right 
around  the  corner.  It's  here  now.  To  keep  up  with 
it,  we've  got  a  lot  to  learn.  Pardon  us  if  we 
don't  play  football. 


'3k\ Western  Electric 

Manufacturing  and  Supply  Unit  of  ttie  Bell  System 


radical,  and  liberal — have  also  no- 
ticed, and  in  recent  sociological  writ- 
ing it  is  often  designated  as  the 
theory  of  "mass  society."  The  mass 
society  is  characterized  by  a  drift  to- 
ward a  bureaucratic,  non-terrorist, 
and  prosperous  authoritarianism;  the 
population  grows  passive,  atomized, 
and  indifferent;  coherent  publics 
based  on  definite  interests  and  opin- 
ions fall  apart  ;  and  man  becomes  a 
consumer,  himself  mass-produced  like 
the  products  and  diversions  he  ab- 
sorbs. 

Marcuse's  great  mistake — indeed, 
his  intellectual  vice — is  to  regard  the 
trend  as  if  it  were  the  whole  of  reality, 
as  if  there  were  no  significant  com- 
plications or  counter-trends  in  mod- 
ern society,  and  as  if  his  hypostasized 
model  were  so  secure  that  further  em- 
pirical investigation  becomes  trivial. 
Since  what  Marcuse  says  can  these 
days  be  heard  on  every  American  cam- 
pus, let  me  go  into  further  detail : 

□  The  actual  society  in  the  U.  S.,  as 
well  as  in  other  Western  countries,  is 
far  more  complex  and  various  than 
Marcuse  allows;  human  beings  retain 
far  more  independence  and  autonomy 
than  the  notion  of  "one-dimension- 
ality" implies. 

Shameful  evils,  crimes,  exploita- 
tion, ignorance,  racism — all  persist. 
One  can  also  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the 
fundamental  socioeconomic  arrange- 
ments of  the  society  are  unjust  and 
should  be  transformed.  Yet  if  one  has 
a  little  patience  and  really  listens  to 
people  it  becomes  clear  that  now  and 
again,  within  the  bounds  of  their  falli- 
bility, they  do  try  to  struggle  with  the 
problems  of  our  time.  Some — -a  minor- 
ity, but  a  growing  minority — care 
about  the  fundamental  destiny  of  our 
civilization.  Others — fluctuating  and 
unstable  majorities — become  con- 
cerned about  particular  injustices  and 
outrages. 

Actual  human  beings  turn  out  to  be 
neither  the  "one-dimensional"  boobs 
of  elitist  theory  nor  the  revolutionary 
paragons  of  intellectual  desire.  They 
are  often  more  alive,  quizzical,  and 
intelligent  than  Marcuse's  theory 
makes  them  out  to  be.  Some  partici- 
pate in  local  government,  trying  to 
improve  schools  and  end  air  pollution. 
Others  join  transient  movements,  like 
those  for  civil  rights  or  against  the 
Vietnam  war  or  in  support  of  Eugene 
McCarthy.  Often  such  people  fail;  of- 
ten they  are  limited ;  often  they  lack 
a  Weltanschauung.  But  they  are  hu- 


man beings,  and  they  simply  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  "low  company." 

Thousands,  for  instance,  share  in 
the  life  of  local  trade  unions  in  ways 
that  Marcuse,  and  many  other  Ameri- 
can intellectuals,  are  too  snobbish  to 
learn  about.  Thousands  work  in  peace 
organizations,  reform  movements, 
even  those  PTAs  at  which  it  is  so  easy 
to  laugh.  Are  they  all  really  "one-di- 
mensional," robot-victims  of  technol- 
ogy, socially  lobotomized  to  the  point 
where  they  cannot  reach  "transcend- 
ence"? Or  may  it  be  that  their  vision 
of  "transcendence"  differs  from  that 
of  Marcuse? 

Still  other  people  exercise  their 
minds  and  critical  faculties  in  less 
structured  or  visible  ways.  They  read ; 
they  think;  they  discuss.  That  they 
haven't  reached  a  "revolutionary  per- 
spective" isn't  completely  blinding 
evidence  that  they  are  "one-dimen- 
sional." There  may  be  other  and  quite 
powerful  reasons:  the  wretched  out- 
come of  the  Russian  Revolution,  the 
visible  lust  for  violence  and  authori- 
tarian manipulation  displayed  by 
some  of  our  New  Leftists,  a  seriously 
grounded  if  ill-articulated  doubt  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  a  collective  economy, 
and  the  conviction  that  through  such 
agencies  as  trade  unions  they  have 
significantly  improved  their  condi- 
tions of  life  without  risking  a  totali- 
tarian apocalypse.  And  perhaps  there 
remains  among  many  Americans  a 
belief  that,  our  present  convulsions 
notwithstanding,  political  democracy 
is  a  heritage  worth  honoring  and  pre- 
serving. 

For  intellectuals  captive  to  large 
ideological  visions,  it  is  much  too  easy 
to  slide  from  revolutionary  frustra- 
tion to  authoritarian  arrogance.  The 
masses,  whom  your  heart  would  ele- 
vate and  your  theories  cast  as  heroic 
agents  of  History,  fail  to  act  as  they 
are  "supposed"  to;  you  remain  con- 
vinced that  our  society  needs  a  basic- 
change  which,  somehow,  its  members 
don't  yet  seem  to  want;  there  follows 
the  temptation  to  grow  indifferent  to 
and  even  contemptuous  of  such  demo- 
cratic impedimenta  as  majorities, 
votes,  and  compromises;  and  thus, 
after  having  begun  a  lover  of  mankind 
and  principled  egalitarian,  you  end  up 
a  bristling  elitist  looking  for  a  way  to 
force,  or  rape.  History  while  scorning 
as  merely  "one-dimensional"  the  mil- 
lions who  fail  to  follow  you.  (I  offer 
this  caution  not  only  to  Marcuse  but 
to  all  intellectual  radicals,  including 
myself. ) 


In  a  ghastly  outburst  of  M 
Marcuse  writes:  "The  peop  j  re 
nize  themselves  in  their  comf  jd.i 
they  find  their  soul  in  their  uri 
biles,  hi-fi  set,  split-level  horm  k  • 
equipment."  Well,  if  Marcuse  ^,- 
lived  in  a  slum  tenement,  I  ci  a  . 
him  from  experience  that  he  ou!? 
be  quite  so  disdainful  of  s  ii 
homes  and  kitchen  equipm  it 
him  try  doing  the  week's  lai  dn 
hand  and  he'll  learn  to  ar  re 
washing  machines. 

But  more.  The  tacit  assumj  [01  1 
hind  such  passages  is  that  stier.l 
neither    author    nor    readei  — 1| 
blessed,  incorruptible  We — is  icluJ 
among  these  soulless  robots.  H  a  i 
he  know?  By  what  presumptnu 
We  distinguish  ourselves  f r  n  a 
pass  judgment  upon  Them?  Ai{ifi 
are  indeed  superior,  how  h  /o 
managed  to  escape  the  common  ate 
"one-dimensionality"  ? 

□  Marcuse's  work  is  striking  or  r 
utter  absence  of  factual  matenl: 
seems  proud  of  his  freedom  f r^n  t! 
restraints  of  the  empirical,  (.  con 
parison  between  his  abstract  Ine 
and  the  rich  documentation  of  ;  M 
would  be  devastating  to  his  repflatic 
among  the  radical  young  if  theltra 
bled  to  read  Marx. )  As  a  result  I'thi 
abstractedness,  Marcuse  soon  j«old 
a  solipsistic  universe  in  wh 
communes  exclusively  with  hi  ov 
self-confirming-  categories.  Ev  en! 
is  sacrificed  for  coherence;  the  :lkd 
factuality  abandoned  for  the  rdtci 
tion  of  a  closed  universe  of  disclus 
At  best  Marcuse  offers  what  a  'tut 
philosopher,  Allen  Graubard,  in  ide 
astating  critique  has  called  "bili 
ing  evidence":  that  is,  a  partic  &r 
horrid  instance  of,  say,  Time-*ft 
taken  for  the  totality  of  modendi 
course.  This  method,  writes  i,?a 
bard,  involves  basic  ambiguities!" 

First,  a  characterization   of  <!' 
general  category  —  Art,  I'hilot- 
ph g ,  Science,  Language — is  stati . 
...Then  the  realization  of  the  .</< 
era!  category  for  advanced  indx 
trial  society  is  described  in  ten 
of  the  root  metaphor  of  "one-< 
mensionalit y."  The  art,  the  po 
tics,  the  language,  the  phitosopl- 
are  one-dimensional;  they  lack  ti 
possibility    of  transcendence.." 
These  realizations  are  expoundt 
in  terms  of  particular  example 
often  extreme  examples,  the  wor. 
aspects  of  whatever  activity  < 
category  is  being  considered  
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The  personal  diaries  of  America's 
leading  foreign  correspondent- 

an  uninhibited  record  of  private  conversations, 
indiscreet  gossip,  and  monumental  goofs 
of  the  most  influential  men  and  women  of  our  time. 


C.  L.  Sulzberger  is  The  New  York  Times  foreign  cor- 
respondent, author  of  the  widely  syndicated  column 
Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  course  of  his  distinguished 
career,  he's  seen  more  history  in  the  making  than 
any  other  newspaper  man  of  our  time.  He's  been  on 
intimate  terms  with  kings,  diplomats,  presidents,  prime 
ministers,  military  brass,  and  global  VIPs.  In  his  offi- 
cial capacity  Sulzberger  reported  the  news  that  was 
fit  to  print.  But  he  jotted  down  his  own  private  obser- 
vations and  impressions  in  his  diaries.  These  diaries 
are  the  guts  of  history,  going  behind  the  headlines  with 
the  man  who  wrote  them. 

EISENHOWER:  "Lunch  with  Eisenhower  today  and  then 
we  played  golf.  Afterwards  in  the  locker  room  he  was 
saying  rather  regretfully,  'Anybody  is  a  damn  fool  if  he 
actually  seeks  to  be  President.'  " 

MacARTHUR:  "His  personality  makes  one  of  the  most 
charming  first  impressions  I  have  encountered  ..  .What  he 
had  to  say  is  a  curious  cocktail  of  earnest,  decent,  hopeful 
philosophy:  a  certain  amount  of  long-range  thinking  and 
a  good  deal  of  highly  impractical  poppycock." 

DULLES:  "Moscow.  I  was  sitting  quietly,  reading  a  paper, 
when  John  Foster  Dulles  came  along,  nudged  me,  and 
suggested  we  go  for  a  walk.  He  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  drew  out  a  paper.  It  was  marked  Secret.  'Read  this,' 


he  said,  'and  be  careful  to  give  it  back  to  me  personally 
this  evening. . .'  " 

KING  FAROUK:  "So  greedy  that,  although  he  needs  no 
money,  he  is  publishing  phony  memoirs  (ghost  written  by 
an  English  publicity  agent).  Despite  his  lusty  reputation, 
Farouk  is  almost  impotent.  He  has  an  extensive  and  foul 
collection  of  movies  and  pictures." 

STALIN:  "Stalin  told  Harriman  there  was  only  one  man 
who  could  unify  China  and  that  was  Chiang  Kai-shek." 

POPE  PAUL:  "This  morning  I  had  a  talk  with  Monsignor 
Montini  (later  Pope  Paul  VI)  who  serves  as  the  Pope's 
(Pius  XII)  acting  Secretary  of  State.  The  Pope  is  reputed 
to  be  somewhat  autocratic  in  this  field  and  has  not  ap- 
pointed a  successor  to  his  last  secretary,  a  cardinal  who 
died  almost  six  years  ago.  Montini  is  young  and  only  a 
bishop  and  thus  the  Pope  can  dominate  him.  He  is  a  small 
slender  man  with  thin  features  and  delicate  white  hands." 

HEMINGWAY:  "During  the  war. ..  Hemingway  used  to 
wander  around  with  two  canteens  strapped  to  his  belt.  One 
was  filled  with  gin  and  the  other  with  vermouth.  Whenever 
there  was  a  quiet  moment,  he  would  haul  out  a  battered 
tin  cup  and  suggest,  'Let's  have  a  martini.' " 

CHURCHILL:  "Churchill  was  propped  up  in  bed  . . .  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  ask  me  if  I  wanted  a  whisky  and 
soda  (this  was  11:30  a.m.)... He  said  Russia  fears  our 
friendship  more  than  our  enmity." 
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The  effect . .  .is  really  dependent 
upon  the  conceptual  claim  that 
the  "totalizing"  syntax  is  justi- 
fied; that  the  examples  or  partic- 
ular realizations  of  the  general 
category  are  the  defining,  essential 
ones.  No  real  argument  justifying 
the  "essential"  constructions  is,  in 
fact,  given.  .  .  .  What  drives  the 
discussion  along  is  the  repetition 
of  the  root  image,  the  emotional 
appeal  of  extreme  and  powerful 
examples. 

□  In  his  view  of  the  society  in  which 
we  live — the  welfare  or  semi-welfare 
state — Marcuse's  seemingly  radical 
intransigence  ends  up  as  curiously 
static  and  conservative.  He  argues 
that  the  welfare  state  is,  first,  the  con- 
sequence of  autonomous  economic 
processes  that  are  inherent  in  modern 
industrialism, and, second, a  conscious 
effort  by  the  ruling  classes  to  stabilize 
society  in  order  to  avoid  breakdown 
and  revolutionary  crisis.  What  is 
missing  here  is  nothing  less  than  the 
substance  of  historical  change  and  ac- 
tion :  the  ways  in  which  people  express 
desires,  affect  decisions,  modify  insti- 
tutions. 

The  welfare  state  is  a  capitalistic 
economy  that  has  "been  partially  hu- 
manized— and  the  degree  and  terms 
of  this  humanizing  are  not  fixed  in 
advance  by  the  "necessary"  limits  of 
capitalism,  they  are  determined  by  the 
course  of  sociopolitical  struggle,  the 
actions  and  choices  of  men.  How 
strongly  both  government  and  various 
secondary  institutions,  like  trade 
unions,  will  care  to  curb  the  power 
of,  say,  leading  corporations  is  at  least 
in  part  a  matter  of  political  effort. 
Hence,  the  welfare  state  must  pri- 
marily be  seen  as  the  outcome  of  dec- 
ades of  struggle  by  the  labor  and 
liberal  (also,  in  Europe,  the  socialist) 
movements  to  wrest  significant  social 
change.  It  is,  if  you  wish,  a  form  of 
the  class  struggle. 

To  speak  of  the  welfare  state  mere- 
ly or  mainly  as  one  that  offers  bread 
and  circuses,  palliatives  and  opiates 
in  order  to  disarm  potential  opposi- 
tion— that  is  much  easier  for  profes- 
sors on  tenure,  to  whom,  say,  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  minimum- 
wage  laws  means  little  personally, 
than  it  is  for  millions  of  workers  who 
know  in  their  bones  how  their  condi- 
tions of  life  have  changed  in  the  years 
between  1929  and  1969.  These  workers 
may  not  have  made  "the  revolution" 
in  accordance  with  a  quasi-Marxist 
prescription,  but  at  least  in  part  they 


have  helped  revolutionize  the  quality 
of  American  life.  And  one  of  the  few 
advantages  of  being  over  thirty  is 
that  you  may  have  enough  of  an  his- 
torical memory  to  grasp  the  extent  of 
this  change. 

No  awareness  of,  no  sensitivity  to, 
not  so  much  as  a  token  of  interest  in 
such  matters  appears  in  Marcuse's 
books.  To  him  the  proletariat  is  an 
historical  abstraction  which  either 
performs  its  assigned  task  or  is  pun- 
ished with  dismissal.  The  automobile 
workers  in  Detroit,  more  and  more  of 
them  black,  can  today  earn  a  far  bet- 
ter living  than  only  two  or  three 
decades  ago;  that  through  union  in- 
tervention they  have  some,  if  not 
enough,  control  over  their  conditions 
of  work;  that  they  can  expect  fairly 
decent  pensions;  that  in  some  plants 
they  have  recently  won  new  terms 
which  approach  a  Guaranteed  Annual 
Income  (I'd  bet  a  dollar  Marcuse,  like 
most  American  intellectuals,  doesn't 
even  know  about  these  new  union 
agreements) — all  this  is  good:  polit- 
ically, socially,  and  in  the  simplest 
human  terms. 

As  against  Marcuse's  formulas  I 
would  propose  the  cogent  remarks  of 
the  British  socialist  Alisdair  Mac- 
Intyre : 

. .  .  the  Welfare  State  .  . .  has  to  be 
politically  achieved  by  the  strug- 
gles of  the  labor  movement — the 
notion  of  it  as  simply  handed  dotvn 
from  above,  as  nothing  but  an  ad- 
ministrative device  of  the  rulers 
to  subordinate  the  ruled,  is  absurd 
.  .  .  it  is  not  necessarily  a  source  of 
political  or  social  stability.  For 
the  institutionalization  of  welfare, 
like  other  rises  in  the  standard  of 
living,  alters  the  horizons  of  pos- 
sibility for  different  social  groups 
and  alters  too  the  standards  by 
which  they  assess  their  deserts 
and  their  rights.  Not  absolute  but 
relative  deprivation  becomes  cru- 
cially important.  . .  . 

The  problem  of  a  politics  that 
govs  further  than  this  is  partly 
the  problem  of  a  working  class 
that  sixty  years  ago  had  to  set  it- 
self the  goals  of  welfare,  and  now 
has  to  find  for  itself  new  political 
goals.  .  .  . 

□  If  Marcuse  is  right  in  believing 
that  "one-dimensional"  society  is  in- 
creasingly capable,  through  its  mate- 
rial largess  and  inhumane  rational- 
ity, of  containing  social  change  by 
persuading  its  citizens  not  to  want 
what  they  "should"  want,  then  one 


must  wonder  whether  to  drawtl 
elusion — and  many  of  Mai 
campus  followers  do  draw  thi 
elusion — that  "the  worse,  the  b» 
As  Allen  Graubard  has  remark 
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Even  those  seemingly  favort 
signs,  like  the  civil-rights  mt 
ment,  must  be  seen  [if  Marc 
is  right  J  as  .  .  .  signs  of  how  to\! 
itarian  the  society  is  becomi 
For  now  even  the  most,  materia 
oppressed  groups  will  be  broup 
into-  the  system;  and  whereat 
blatantly  oppressed  and  despi: 
Negro  population  was  by  its  vt 
existence,  if  not  in  its  conscm 
ness,  a  threat  to  the  system, 
Negro  population  with  appart 
political  power  and  opportunity* 
for  seeking  significant  econoif  '1 
advance  will  lose  this  existentv 
aspect  of  "negativity."  .  . .  BetU 
it  would  appear,  the  old  McCarth, 
ite  terror  or  worse,  outlawing 
student  protests,  police  censorsh 
of  political  publications ;  at  lea, 
this  would  force  some  people 
face  the  underlying  truth. 

That  Marcuse  might  not  accept 
extension  of  his  views  I  am  read  l 
suppose;  but  how  can  anyone  an* 
that  it  does  not  logically  follow  f1,» 
all  that  he  says? 

□  I  would  suggest  that,  as  a  gen>, , 
historical  principle,  all  theories  wl 
posit  a  virtual  end  or  blockage  to]-* 
tory  are  suspect.  We  might  profit  frfl 
from  the  fate  of  Hannah  Areni  < 
brilliant  theory  of  totalitarianism  * 
popular  in  the  Fifties :  it  lacket  1 
sense  of  the  dynamic  that  might  li  i 
to  crisis  and  disintegration.  And  wl  .i 
our  recent  experience  suggests  is  tl  | 
even  seemingly  invulnerable  instij, 
tions  may  crack  under  the  pressui 
of  unforeseen  conflic  ts;  the  mere  ft ., 
that  one  projection  of  social  chan 
seems  implausible  does  not  mean  \ 
are  doomed  to  eternal  stasis.  Indee. 
the  joke  of  the  matter  is  that  precis 
those  who  cling  to  Marcuse's  "o| 
dimensional"  theories  refute  them! 
their  own  activism. 

II 

Tn  the  years  between  Onc-Dir 

sional  Man  and  the  present  m 
ment,  Marcuse's  main  contribution t 
political  thought  has  been  his  reman 
able  double-think  notion  that  i 
modern  society  liberal  tolerance  ] 
actually  a  "repressive  tolerancfl 
softening  up  rebels  and  thereby  hell 


"It  would  be 
a  boon  to  the 
country  if 
congress  were 
to  make  it 
illegal  for  any 
representative 
or  senator 
not  to  read 
Fager's  book 
from  tragic 
beginning  to 
bitter  end.11 

—Robert  Cromie,  Chicago  Tribune 


1  ;rve  the  status  quo.  He  has 
Icknowledged  his  preference 
I  educational  dictatorship" — 

I  he  will  surely  reign  as  one  of 

I I  "educators" — in  order  to 
K  e-dimensional"  men  out  of 

Jgh. 

'ppose  that  these  are  mere 
.  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 
,'cuse  is  an  influential  man, 
i  not  very  subtle  formulas 
eappear  on  our  campuses  in  a 
e  crude  form.  If  tolerance  for 
ts  is  "repressive,"  then  the 
a  rationale  for  breaking  up  a 
at  NYU  where  James  Reston 
>sed  to  speak,  and  the  New 
5  a  justification  for  campus 
violating  democratic  norms 
ulating  coups  d'etat.  Ideas  do 
lsequences. 

me  point  in  the  last  year  or 
reuse,  who  is  after  all  a  cul- 
man  with  a  taste  for  scholar- 
ms  to  have  drawn  back  a  little 
e  guerrilla  methods  of  his  ad- 
At  a  New  York  symposium  in 
58  the  sorcerer  chided  his  ap- 
■s : 

'e  never  suggested  or  advo- 
or  supported  destroying  the 
lished  universities  and  bnild- 
,ew  anti-institutions  instead, 
e  always  said  that  no  matter 
radical  the  demands  of  the 
nts  and  no  matter  how  justi- 
llhey  should  be  pressed  within 

xisting  universities  Amer- 

universities,  at  least  quite  a 
of  them,  today  are  still  en- 
s  of  relatively  critical  thought 
'datively  free  thought. 

he  evidence  of  Marcuse's  most 
book,  An  Essay  on  Liberation 
e  91  pages  of  which  the  good 
ian  folk  of  Beacon  Press,  hop- 
ey  have  a  hot  property,  are 
lg  a  cool  $5.95 ) ,  suggests  that 
abandoned  these  admirable 
ents  or  at  least  sees  no  need  to 
;hem.  His  influence  has  grown ; 
5  himself  becoming  a  pocket- 
and  it  is  apparently  difficult  for 
ical  intellectual,  after  experi- 
decades  of  neglect,  to  find  him- 
old  age  raised  to  a  guardian  of 
m.  The  result  is  a  book  which, 
Y  Marcuse's  own  standards,  is 
in  quality  and  argument.  Self- 
ure  becomes  the  price  of  pop- 

Essay    repeats  Marcuse's 
views,  but  with  a  new  stri- 
md  lack  of  qualification.  Castro 
io  are  advanced  as  models,  with 


no  visible  concern  that  they  are  po- 
litically repressive.  Political  de- 
mocracy in  the  West  is  dismissed  as 
"pseudo-democracy"  and  struggle 
urged  against  its  "rules  and  regula- 
tions"— even  though  Marcuse,  un- 
daunted by  contradiction,  also  says 
this  democracy  "provides  the  most 
favorable  ground  for  the  development 
and  organization  of  dissent."  There 
are  however  a  few  novel  elements  in 
this  new  book : 

□  Marcuse  claims  that  "the  politics  of 
corporate  capitalism"  have  created  "a 
second  nature  of  man,"  so  that  "coun- 
terrevolution [is]  anchored  in  the  in- 
stinctual structure."  Precisely  how 
this  remarkable  claim  is  to  be  tested 
Marcuse  does  not  say;  verification 
isn't  one  of  his  passions.  But  if  coun- 
terrevolution is  indeed  "anchored  in 
the  instinctual  structure"  of  men,  how 
will  he  explain  that  the  workers,  once 
supposed  to  be  the  most  exploited 
class,  show  little  impulse  to  revolu- 
tionary action  while  middle-class  and 
wealthy  students  are  fired  with  rebel- 
lion ?  How  can  it  be  that  they,  and  per- 
haps they  alone,  avoid  the  common 
fate  of  "instinctual"  contamination? 

□  Marcuse  sees  recent  changes  in  our 
society  as  signs  of  a  deepening  reac- 
tion: "the  liberalization  of  sexuality 
provides  an  instinctual  basis  for  the 
repressive  and  aggressive  power  of 
the  affluent  society"  and  "the  narrow- 
ing of  the  consumption  gap  has 
rendered  possible  the  mental  and  in- 
stinctual coordination  of  the  laboring 
classes."  If  so,  should  not  revolution- 
ists propose  the  return  of  traditional 
constraints  on  sexuality — at  the  very 
least,  the  banning  of  miniskirts — and 
a  widening  of  "the  consumption  gap" 
— at  the  very  least,  the  abolition  of 
minimum  wages? 

□  In  proposing  a  version  of  what  he 
once  called  "the  educational  dictator- 
ship," Marcuse  writes — the  noncha- 
lant cynicism  is  simply  astonishing! 
—  that  the  rule  of  his  desired  "intel- 
lectual elite"  might  at  first  well  lack 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple but  in  time  could  gain  it: 


To  be  sure,  this  has  never  been  the 
course  of  a  r<  'olution. . . .  [Tech- 
nical progress]  <-t>uH  be  effectively 
used  for  imposing  another  set  of 
repressive  controls,  but  ovr  entire 
discussion  was  based  on  the  prop- 
osition that  the  revolution  would 
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BOOKS 

be  liberating  only  if  it  were  car- 
ried by  the  non-repressive  forces 
stirring  in  the  existing  society. 
The  proposition  is  no  more — and 
no  less — than  a  hope. 


For  this,  we  are  to  sacrifice  our 
democratic  (very  well,  our  "pseudo- 
democratic")  rights  and  procedures. 
For  this,  we  are  to  risk  a  bloody 
apocalypse.  For  this — "no  more — and 
no  less — than  a  hope" — we  are  to 
hand  over  our  fate  to  Marcuse  or  per- 
haps to  his  young  cousin  Tom  Hay- 
den  ! 

I  cherish  a  fantasy  for  which  I 
would  yield  a  week  of  my  life.  I  would 
like  to  be  present,  as  a  silent  witness, 
when  Professor  Marcuse  rises  to  ex- 
plain his  "proposition"  to  an  audience 
of  American  workers.  He  might  begin 
by  expounding  to  them  the  terms  of 
their  "one-dimensionality." 

Ill 

Some  of  it  written  during  the  nine 
years  Milovan  Djilas  was  kept  in 
prison  by  the  Tito  dictatorship,  The 
Unperfect  Society  is  the  work  of  a 
man  who  gave  up  power  and  suffered 
persecution  because  he  had  decided  to 
make  the  perilous  intellectual  journey 
from  Communist  totalitarianism  to 
democratic  socialism.  Djilas's  book 
bears  the  marks  of  an  intellectual 
passion  so  fierce  that  it  sometimes 
shatters  the  structure  of  his  argu- 
ment, even  the  coherence  of  his  prose. 
"Today,"  he  writes,  while  perhaps 
wondering  if  the  doorbell  will  again 
ring  at  four  in  the  morning,  "I  have 
more  reason  to  believe  I  shall  be 
slandered  and  persecuted  because  of 
this  book  than  that  I  shall  not . . .  |  But] 
the  need  for  self-expression,  the  ex- 
pression of  one's  thoughts,  enthusi- 
asms, and  visions,  is  as  compelling  as 
the  will  to  live  itself. . . ." 

Djilas  is  overcome  with  the  excite- 
ment— one  must  add,  the  pathos — of 
catching  up.  Years  as  a  Communist 
functionary,  first  in  the  underground 
and  then  in  power,  followed  by  years 
of  suffering  and  isolation  in  prison, 
hardly  provide  t  lie  ideal  conditions  for 
intellectual  work.  Liberated  from  the 
chains  of  ideology,  Djilas's  mind 
rushes,  leaps,  and  falls;  he  grapples 
with  ideas  he  can  state  but  not  fully 
develop;  he  reads  everything  within 
reach.  Yet  the  sad  truth  is  that  in 
middle  age  it  is  very  hard  to  catch  up. 
His  intellectual  training  has  been 
poor,  his  intellectual  muscles  are  stiff. 


In  an  obvious  sense  The  Unperfect 
Society  is  badly  organized,  badly  de- 
veloped, badly  written.  Like  an  over- 
excited speaker  who  spills  one  phrase 
into  apother,  Djilas  fails  to  preserve 
a  clear  line  of  argument,  steadily  re- 
peats himself  from  chapter  to  chapter, 
mixes  things  up  in  his  eagerness  to 
speak  out.  The  writing  is  muddy.  One 
wonders :  has  the  translator  been 
faithful,  perhaps  too  faithful,  to  the 
original,  or  is  he  ill  at  ease  with  the 
Marxist  vocabulary  Djilas  continues 
to  use?  Finally,  his  book  must  be  read 
as  if  it  were  a  message  in  code,  with 
brilliant  key  sentences  breaking  out 
of  a  dreary  casing  of  language. 

Yet  it  barely  matters.  From  The 
Unperfect  Society  there  emerges  the 
image  of  a  remarkable  man:  nine 
years  in  prison  yet  unbroken  in  mind 
or  will,  systematically  probing  into 
all  the  assumptions  that  led  to  the 
sacrifices,  the  heroism,  the  corruption 
of  his  own  life,  still  full  of  a  humane 
ardor  and  affection  for  the  life  of 
mankind,  but  now  cleansed  of  all  the 
arrogant  elitism  of  those  intellectuals 
who,  in  the  name  of  but  unasked  by 
humanity,  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  break  humanity  on  the  wheel 
of  fanaticism. 

Djilas's  central  theme  is  simple 
enough,  the  quintessence  of  twenti- 
eth-century politics: 

Men.  must  hold  both  ideas  and 
ideals,  but  they  should  not  regard 
these  as  being  wholly  realizable. 
]]'<■  need  to  comprehend  the  na- 
ture of  Utopianism.  Utopianism, 
once  it  achieves  power,  becomes 
dogmatic,  and  it  quite  readily  can 
create  human  suffering  in  the 
name  and  in  the  cause  of  its  own 
scientism  and  idealism.  To  speak 
of  society  as  imperfect  is  perhaps 
to  imply  that  it  can  be  perfect, 
which  in  truth  it  cannot.  The  task 
for  contemporary  man  is  to  accept 
the  reality  that  society  is  unper- 
fect, but  also  to  understand  that 
humanist,  humanitarian  dreams 
and  visions  arc  necessary  in  order 
to  reform  society,  in  order  to  im- 
prove and  advance  it. 

From  such  premises,  shared  by  a 
great  many  intellectuals  in  Eastern 
Europe,  Djilas  now  declares  himself 
a  principled  opponent  of  the  party- 
state  dictatorship,  whether  in  its  most 
brutal  form  under  Stalin  or  its  more 
benign  form  under  Tito.  Me  moves  to 
a  keen  but  short-breathed  analysis  of 
the  disintegration  of  Marxism  as  an 
intellectual  system;  the  breakup  of 
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the   Communist  world  into 
fratricide,  imperialist  oppress: 
moral  decay;  and — intellectual 
valuable  of  all — an  effort  to  re 
visible  political  crisis  of  th 
munist  countries  to  their  half 
economic  crisis.  Returning 
classical  socialist  argument 
authoritarianism,  he  argues 
"planned  economy"  is  imposs 
worse  still,  a  caricature  of  i 
claims,   unless  the  planning  \ 
though    democratic  politics.. 
Yugoslav  economy  today  is  sun 
from...  all  those  troubles  th  : 
Marxists  have  shown  to  be  'exc 
and  'incurable'  ailments  of  cap: 
(and  from  which  capitalism  1 
deed  itself  suffered)." 

Since  his  crude  but  powerful 
ment  in  The  New  Class,  Djib: 
made  a  certain  amount  of  progi 
his  analysis  of  Communism  as 
form  of  class  exploitation,  on 
is  neither  capitalism  nor  socialis 
a  new  mode  of  society  resting 
dictatorial    bureaucracy.  Foil 
the  line — though  in  his  isolatio  ., 
haps  not  even  aware — of  such  i  j 
ist  theorists  in  the  West  as  I  I 
Hilferding,    Bruno    Rizzi,    L  i 
Laurat,    and    Max  Shachtmau.b 
writes : 

What  is  in  crisis  and  disintegra- 
tion is  the  privileged  position.-}, 
the  Communists  over  various  ty\ 
of  publicly  owned  property,  a 
their  prerogatives  in  certain  J 
partmeuts  of  the  state,  witlu- 
which  th  eg  would  no  longer  be  j. 
power  in  society  that  they  are.  1 
elimination    of    this  Commun 
monopoly  mould  mean  that  pub 
propi  rty  and  the  authority  of  t 
state  mould  constitute  truly  n  ■ 
tional  ownership  as  well  as  frt  i 
do  m. 

And  in  another,  incisive  formij 

.  .  .  if  we  substitute  "party"  /in 
"capital,"  then  we  can  sec  befoi 
our  eyes  a  }'ision  of  Communism 
destiny,  the  one  Marx  had  Jj 
signed  to  capitalism:  "Monopol 
capital  j  party  monopoly]  hecomt 
fetters  on  the  mode  of  productio 
which  flourished  with  it  and  ut 
der  it." 

When  the  modern  party  exerts  I 
control  over  both  economy  and  st 
it  moves  toward  the  condition  j' 
ruling  class.  What  is  decisive  in  I 
societies  is  not  the  forms  of  prop( 
ownership    (i.e.,   nationalized  9 
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which  ritualistic  Marxists 
:  the  realities  of  property  re- 
i.e.,  who  controls  the  state 
is  the  property  >   to  which 
[socialists  and  liberals  point, 
workers,  in  whose  name 
held,  organize  themselves 
ie  unions  to  strike  against 
tate?  Can  they  establish  an 
In   party   to   challenge  the 

•  of  "their"  rulers?  These, 
re  the  key  questions. 

does  not  hesitate  to  drive 
/sis  to  the  point  where  it  may 

•  his  liberty.  Unlike  Western 
ials  who  tend  to  romanticize 
kers  councils"  in  Yugoslavia, 
;es  that,  while  potentially  of 
lue,  such  institutions  cannot 
i  decisive  democratic  content 
ere  is  no  political  freedom  : 

•s  are  an  argument  about 
itinerary  and  about  life  it- 
bout  the  destiny  of  a  nation; 
ley  involve  the  banding  to- 

of  people;  hence  it  follows 
n  unfree  people  can  have  no 

in  the  economic  organism. 
hasis  added — I.H.) 

nperfect  Society  is  enlivened 
ies  of  seemingly  casual  aper- 
:h  in  the  end  come  to  yield  a 
intellectual  outlook.  Here  is 

polemicizing  against  the 
vlarxist  notion  of  economic 
nism : 

s  not  the  Communist  system 
df  the  most  extreme  example 
rw,  contrary  to  Marx,  the 
leal  and  political  superstruc- 
ietermines  "the  relationships 
•oduction"  .  . .  ?  And  finally, 
t  own  life,  what  were  the  ma- 
conditions  or  causes  that 
i  me  in  particular  to  hurl  my- 
'rom  the  comfortable  heights 
wer  into  the  abyss  of  desolate 
ttion  and  prison  humilia- 
? 

lg  these  apergus  are  some  ex- 
sharp  side-glances  at  Western 
1  and  intellectual  life.  Djilas 
a  passage  from  Sirrone  de 
ir  in  which  she  romanticizes 

of  underdeveloped  countries 
oposes  that  "people  ought  to 

themselves  with  a  minimum 
d  of  living,  as  some  of  the  very 
immunities  still  do,  in  Sardinia 
sece,  for  instance,  where  tech- 
has  not  penetrated  nor  money 
ed."  Djilas  replies  sardoni- 
n  words   that  ought  to  be 
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physics,  to  the  arguments  about  quantum 
theory  and  its  possible  influence  on  the 
religious  doctrines  of  free  will,  and  on 
many  other  highly  debatable  matters." 
—John  Rowland,  The  Hibbcrt  Journal.  "A 
must  for  all  who  wish  to  have  an  insight 
into  one  school  of  philosophic  thought 
which  takes  off  unconventionally  from 
the  revolutionary  concepts  of  modern 
physics."-i.  i.  rabi. 

Harper  Torchbook,  tb/549  $1.60 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


KARL  R.  POPPER  /  Conjectures  and 
Refutations:  The  Growth  of  Scientific 
Knowledge.  "The  power  of  Popper's  non- 
authoritarian  point  of  view,  its  ability  to 
throw  new  light  upon,  and  perhaps  to 
solve,  problems  which  have  arisen  again 
and  again  in  the  history  of  thought  be- 
comes very  evident  from  a  perusal  of  these 
essays,  which  are  a  major  contribution 
to  philosophy  and  whose  publication  con- 
stitutes a  major  event  in  the  history  of  the 

Subject." — PAUL  K.  FEYERABEND,  Isi.t. 

Cloth:  Basic  Books  $10.00 
Harper  Torchbook,  tb/1376  $2.95 

KARL  R.  POPPER  /  The  Logic  of 
Scientific  Discovery,  "...one  of  the  most 
important  documents  of  the  twentieth 
century."— P.  b.  medawar,  The  New  Sci- 
entist. "Without  any  doubt  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  books  in  philosophy 
of  science  ever  written."— n.  r.  hanson. 

Cloth:  Basic  Books  $10.00 
Harper  Torchbook,  tb,  576  S2.75 

STEPHEN  TOULMIN  and  JUNE 
GOODFIELD  /  The  Fabric  of  the 
Heavens:  The  Development  of  Astron- 
omy and  Dynamics.  "An  exemplary  work 
of  synthesis  and  interpretation.  Drawing 
not  only  from  scientific  but  also  from 
historical  and  literary  sources,  they  have 
illustrated  the  often  halting,  always  un- 
certain progress  of  man's  knowledge  of 
the  universe  and  its  laws  through  half-a- 
dozen  representative  figures.  ...  It  is  the 
best  exposition  of  the  subject." 
— e.  nelson  hayes,  Astrophysical  Observ- 
atory, Smithsonian  Institution. 

Harper  Torchbook,  tb/579  $1.95 

STEPHEN  TOULMIN  and  JUNE 
GOODFIELD  /  The  Architecture  of 
Matter:  The  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
I'hysiology  of  Matter,  Both  Animate  and 
Inanimate,  as  It  Has  Evolved  Since  the 
Beginnings  of  Science.  "An  original  and 
absorbing  work.  The  originality  lies  less 
in  the  information  than  in  seeing  the 
development  of  knowledge  of  matter  both 
alive  and  dead  as  the  subject  of  a  coherent 
history.  ...  It  is  that  rare  achievement,  a 
lively  book  which  at  the  same  time  takes 
the  fullest  possible  advantage  of  scholarly 
knowledge."— c.  c.  cillispie. 

Harper  Torchbook,  tb/584  $2.45 

STEPHEN  TOULMIN  and  JUNE 
GOODFIELD/ The  Discovery  of  Time. 
"A  discussion  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  our  ideas  of  time  as  they  relate  to 
nature,  human  nature  and  human  society. 
.  .  .  The  excellence  of  the  discovery  of 
time  is  unquestionable  ...  I  know  of  few 
works  whose  scholarship  is  so  far-reach- 
ing."-martin  lebowitz,  The  Kenyon 
Review. 

Harper  Torchbook,  tb/585    $  1 .95 


Available  at  leading  booksellers 

Harper  &)  Row,  Publishers 
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Seagram's  Crown  Royal  is  the 
finest  Canadian  whisky  in  the  world. 
If  it  weren't,  it  wouldn't  cost  you 
what  it  does. 

About  nine  dollars! 

That's  a  lot  to  put  out  for  a  fifth  of  whisky. 
But  Seagram  has  put  a  lot  into  Crown  Royal. 
Smoothness  you  find  hard  to  believe.  And  good 
taste  that  will  spoil  you  for  anything  else. 
In  a  way  what  you're  paying  for  is  inspiration. 
And  that  doesn't  grow  on  trees. 


Seagram's  Crown  Royal.  The  legendary  Canadian.  In  the  purple-  sack.  Abour  $9  a  fifth. 
Blended  Canadian  Whisky.  80  Proof.  Seagram  Distillers  Co.,  N.Y.C. 


ne  Gauss  Jackson 


)KS  IN  BRIEF 


Fiction 


,»r  Me  and  Thee,  by  Jessamyn 

"per's  for  January  1946  in  a 
f  Miss  West's  The  Friendly 
on  I  wrote:  "The  irrepres- 
manity  of  the  Quaker,  Jess 
and  his  preacher  wife, 
id  their  family  of  children 
be  what  the  troubled  world 
ig  for."  World  War  II  had 
ist  the  summer  before  and 
he  problems  we  faced,  looked 
from  today,  seem,  if  not  sim- 
ast  clear-cut,  we  didn't  think 
and  Miss  West's  Quaker  fam- 
ook  and  on  screen  later,  was 
/hat  a  lot  of  people  wanted. 
;hey  are  again  in  new  stories, 
during,  and  after  the  Civil 
their  same  Indiana  environ- 
ill  irrepressibly  human,  what- 
problems  they  are  confront- 
still,  I  think,  in  1969  what  a 
ople  are  looking  for. 
arcourt,  Brace  &  World,  $5.95 

s  Don't  Cry,  by  L.  J.  Davis, 
i  must  soon  be  a  name  for  the 
e  humorous  novels  that  are 
ipearing  about  the  dreary, 
s  adventures  of  hapless,  often 
i  ne'er-do-wells.  Neither  far- 
black  humor  quite  covers  it. 
Kent  (yes,  ne  Kantavski )  had 
s  life  trying  to  get  away  from 
I  n  and  his  family.  He'd  made 
to  college,  thence  to  California 
•ried  a  nice  girl.  Now  suddenly 
t  him,  absolutely  stoned,  on  a 
bout  whose  destination  he  is 
in  ignorance.  Shunned  by 
>w  travelers,  he  knows  he  has 


ne  Gauss  Jackson's  "Books  in 
first  appeared  in  Harper's  in 

1939.  This  month  she  winds  up 
ignment  of  more  than  thirty 
luring  which  her  reviews  have 
valued — and  personal — guide  to 
publishing.  She  will  go  on  work- 
he  book  world  as  a  consultant  to 

Harper's  Magazine  Press.  Mrs. 
grew  up  in  Princeton,  where  her 
Christian  Gauss,  was  Dean,  and 
she  was  co-editor  of  his  papers, 
id  by  Random  House. 


made  a  nuisance  of  himself,  and  once 
at  the  airport  he  realizes  he's  back 
in  despised  New  York.  He  tries  to  call 
his  wife  in  California  —  she  won't 
speak  to  him — and  he  remembers  he's 
been  thrown  out  of  his  home.  From 
then  on,  the  total  nightmare  begins. 
He  goes  to  his  sister's  shabby  Lower 
East  Side  apartment  (she's  on  junk)  ; 
she  and  her  morose  boyfriend  (no 
other  word  for  him)  rob  our  hero  of 
all  his  money  while  he's  asleep;  he 
then  is  reduced  to  the  ultimate  hor- 
ror of  going  home  to  Brooklyn  and 
on  foot.  His  dreadful  Jewish  mother 
(by  now  a  prototype  so  well  known  in 
fiction  as  to  be  a  boring  cliche),  who 
had  given  him  his  embarrassing  name 
right  out  of  "Superman,"  is  there  to 
greet  him  angrily  with  :  "Where  have 
you  been?"  (They  hadn't  communi- 
cated in  eight  years. )  Indeed  perhaps 
the  whole  book,  including  the  title, 
intends  to  be  a  satire  on  education  by 
TV.  Otherwise  I  get  no  message 
though  there  are  occasional  riotously 
funny  dialogue  and  comment. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in 
Brooklyn  his  fate  goes  from  bad  to 
worse  (as  with  Malamud's  Fidelman  ) 
and  to  worse  and  worse  drunken 
bouts.  When  his  wife  finally  wants 
him  back,  that  no  longer  seems  to 
matter  to  the  reader.  During  these 
binges  his  state-  of  mind  is  described 
again  and  again : 

Kent's  mind  felt  full  of  large,  dry 
insects.  ( p.  137 ) 

Kent's  mind  had  sand  in  it  again. 
(U5) 

A  soundless  scream  echoed  through 
the  dark  vaults  of  Kent's  mind. 
(154) 

Pavement    seemed    to    cover  his 
brain.  (204) 

His  brain  was  still  encased  in  some 
kind  of  substance,  mantled  like  a 
canary's  cage,  and  he  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  decide  if  he  tvas  asleep  or 
awake,  or  how  much  of  which. 
(205) 

"Screw  is  fine,"  said  Kent  thickly, 
struggling  to  get  his  brain  out 
from  under  th  ,.  t tresses  that 
seemed  heaped  upon  it.  (216) 

It's  very  hard  to  keep  engrossed  in  the 
adventures  of  a  mind  like  that  even 


when  enlivened  by  really  witty  obser- 
vation. (Mr.  Davis  is,  after  all,  the 
author  of  Whence  All  But  He  Had 
Fled )  : 

That  is  how  he  felt  when  he  tried 
to  rise — either  that,  or  somebody 
had  turned  up  the  gravity. 

Or: 

He  was  dressed  in  a  cheap  though 
fashionable  suit  and  looked  as  if 
he  made  his  living  cracking  wal- 
nuts with  his  bare  hands. 

Aren't  second  novels  always  hardest? 
It  will  be  good  to  see  what  the  author 
will  do  next  with  a  hero,  one  hopes,  in 
a  less  ( what  has  now  become )  conven- 
tional environment.        Viking,  $5.95 

Love,  Roger,  by  Charles  Webb. 

As  an  enthusiastic  booster  of  Mr. 
Webb's  first  novel,  The  Graduate  I  in 
1964  I  wrote  in  this  column:  "The 
Graduate  has  a  driving  intimacy... 
one  is  entirely  involved"),  and  as  one 
who  has  seen  the  movie  three  times, 
perhaps  it's  inevitable  that  I  should 
approach  this  second  one  warily. 
Could  it  possibly  carry  out  the  prom- 
ise of  the  first?  Or  make  one  laugh  so 
much  ?  I'm  sorry  to  report  that  for  me 
it  doesn't.  As  one  could  predict,  there 
are  some  wonderfully  mad  situations 
and  some  gloriously  zany  dialogue  in 
this  story  of  a  young  man  who  works 
in  a  Boston  travel  agency  and  his  two 
(or  three)  unusual  young  ladies.  I 
know  the  world  has  changed  a  lot  even 
in  the  five  years  since  The  Graduate 
and  perhaps  this  is  the  way  it  is  in 
the  Love  world  of  the  young  today. 
(These  three  aren't  hippies  by  any 
means;  the  young  man  dreams  of 
"stability.")  Somehow  it  doesn't  make 
a  rewarding  show.  One  of  the  things 
that  made  The  Graduate  such  a  de- 
light was  the  way  it  reduced  the  adult 
world  to  worse  than  nonsense.  But 
still  it  existed,  all  too  real,  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  young  to  play  against. 
...  In  this  novel  adults  scarcely  appear. 
If  these  teen-agers  have  parents  they 
are  totally  nonexistent  in  the  weird 
lives  they  are  presently  living.  Even 
the  bosses  are  absentee.  Maybe  that's 
the  point?  But  these  wacky,  often 
endearing  young  situations  need  a 


"Ranks  among  the  finest 
books  of  the  decade  in  the 
field   of   Negro  history."— 

August  Meier,  Saturday  Re- 
view,  '<„■:'"'.'"'.' 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


The  whole  tragic  story  of  Scotts- 
boro  and  the  classic  "justice"  a 
lynch-minded  Southern  town 
dealt  nine  young  Negroes  ac- 
cused of  raping  two  white  wom- 
en. This  highly  acclaimed  book 
relates  the  roles  of  famed  lawyer 
Samuel  Leibowitz,  the  racists, 
communists,  and  the  NAACP  in 
a  dramatic  account  that  evokes 
a  sense  of  horror  at  what  can 
pass  for  justice  in  America. 

By  Dan  T.  Carter 


$10 


at  your  bookstore 
or  from 

LOUISIANA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 
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distinctive 

CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 

The  new  catalogue  of  the  famous  Metropolitan 
Museum  cards  —  paintings  by  the  masters, 
drawings  and  sculpture,  luminous  medieval 
miniatures  burnished  with  gold  and  silver, 
angels  from  an  eighteenth  century  creche, 
rare  enamels,  early  woodcuts,  and  festive 
Victorian  prints  are  among  the  more  than  50 
designs.  «£j  The  cards,  printed  in  limited 
editions,  cost  from  5  to  95  cents  each.  They 
can  be  bought  only  by  mail  or  at  the  Museum 
itself.  The  catalogue  —  which  also  illustrates 
Museum  copies  of  sculpture,  ancient  jewelry, 
early  American  blown  glass,  the  brilliant  new 
Museum  engagement  calendar,  and  other 
unusual  Christmas  presents  —  will  be  mailed 
about  September  first. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

255  Grade  Station,  New  York  1002H 

Please  send  me  the  Museum's  new  catalogue 
of  Christmas  cards,  JJ  cents  enclosed        H  1 

Name 

4ddress  


context — a  sounding  board  to  keep 
improbability  from  becoming  merely 
improbable.  But  Roger,  in  the  sure- 
ness  of  his  effective  bewilderment,  is 
enough  like  his  predecessor  in  The 
Graduate  to  keep  the  music  from  the 
film  haunting  the  pages,  and  some  of 
the  scenes  (a  night  in  a  department 
store)  fairly  cry  for  the  camera. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $4.95 

Nonfiction 

The  Throwaway  Children,  by  Lisa 
Aversa  Richette. 

The  New  York  Times  in  recent 
weeks  has  been  running  a  series  of 
agonizing  stories  about  cruelty  to 
children  in  this  area.  Mrs.  Richette,  a 
former  District  Attorney  in  Phila- 
delphia's Juvenile  Court,  is  a  lawyer 
who  specializes  in  defending  young 
people  in  trouble.  In  these  utterly  dev- 
astating case  histories  of  child  tor- 
ture and  child  delinquency  is  proof 
positive  that  the  abuse  of  children 
fas  if  we  didn't  know  it)  is  not 
limited  to  New  York  alone,  or  to  black 
or  white  or  rich  or  poor.  Indeed  one 
has  read  much  on  the  subject  recently 
but  this  impassioned  yet  hardheaded 
report  is  so  graphic,  so  unsentimental, 
and  raises  so  many  cogent  questions 
that  one  can  recommend  it  whole- 
heartedly to  everyone  who  feels  some- 
thing should  be  done  by  way  of  cor- 
rection in  this  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  court  administration.  It  is 
very  evident  from  Mrs.  Richette's 
vivid  anecdotes  that  a  great  many 
very  good  and  concerned  people  are 
indeed  already  working  in  the  field 
but  it  is  equally  plain  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  statistics  alone 
are  shocking: 


From  1960  to  1967  there  was  a 
59  per  cent  increase  in  the  volume 
of  juvenile  arrests.  More  than  9 
per  cent  of  all  persons  arrested  for 
murder  and  voluntary  manslaugh- 
ter were  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  marking  a  !><>  per  cent  increase 
of  juveniles  in  this  category.  Of 
all  persons  charged  with  aggra- 
vated assault,  30  per  cent  were 
minors ;  the  increase  since  1900  in 
this  area  is  121  per  cent.  Juveniles 
under  eighteen  charged  with  for- 
cible rape  constituted  21  per  cent 
of  all  persons  arrested  for  this 
0  tie  use. 

Young  people  are  even  more 
deeply  involved  in  crimes  against 
property  than  in  offenses  against 
persons.  Although  37  per  cent  of 


all  robberies  were  attributai 
juveniles,  these  young  person  f 
der  18  comprised  5U  percent  » 
burglary  arrests,  55  per  cent  t 
larceny  charges,  and  62  per  '!< 
of  all  car  thefts.  .  .  .  Perhap  * 
most  dramatic  peaking  of  at  J 
curred  in  the  arrests  of  nan 
possession  and  use.  In  juspl 
year,  from  1966  to  1967,  the;  \ 
her  of  these  arrests  spurted  .lit 
per  cent  for  urban  children^ 
per  cent  for  suburban  chih 
and  132.5  per  cent  for  rural-di 
ing  young  people. 


And  these  figures  don't  evei 
on  the  incidence  of  the  other 
the  picture — the  children  who 
court  because  of  adult  abuse  ot. 
Though  the  case  histories  are  d 
ing  in  themselves  the  book  cont( 
much  constructive  thinking  an 
gestion ;  the  attitude  of  the  \ 
and  many  of  her  colleagues  is, 
formed,  sympathetic,  and  h 
that  reading  the  book  is  a  stimu 
and  therapeutic  experience,  j 
Lippincott^ 

In  My  Own  Time,  by  John  Leh 
In  December  1955  I  wro 
"Books  in  Brief"  about  The  Wh 
ing  Gallery,  the  first  section 
three-volume  autobiography, 
comparing  it  with  an  autobiog: 
cal  book  by  the  Atlantic's  New  Ji 
bred  editor,  Edward  Weeks, 
came  out  at  about  the  same  tin 

[Lehmann's]   book,  by  anot 
contemporary  editor  (and  poet  ] 
directly,    not    obliquely  auto 
graphical.  To  anyone  familiar 
all  ivith  recent  English  biogra 
or  even  British  novels,  its  em 
chapters  ore  in  a  literary  way 
familiar  as  Mr.   Weeks'  ant  ok 
graphical  chapters  arc  to  a  Nt 
Jersey  girl  bred  in  Princeton  tr 
ditions.  The  London  house  tvithi 
library,  its  gardens  and  lily  pot 
its  arbors  leading  to  the  Thami 
its  children  coming  from  the  nil 
sery  for  the  evening  hour — ijfl' 
world  as  well  known  from  betw< 
hook  covers  as  the  Gothic  towel 
of  Princeton  arc   from   the  COV 
mater's  dutches  on   the  1'cnnsy 
vania  Railroad.  Familiar,  too,\ 
their  general  outline,  are  the  day 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  the  prol 
I  ems  and  joys  of  the  young  aft 
literary  in  England  in  the  192k 
and  1 930s.  John  Lehmann's  friervt 
attd  associates  have  been,  after  fli 
so  articulate.  .  .  .  Hut  in  his  famU, 
portraits — his  father,  that  grel 
Eton  and  Cambridge  boatman,  a» 


: 


.  f  Punch,  his  three  charm- 
talented  sisters,  his  beauti- 
'icr  with  the  lovely  voice — 
[lis  accounts  of  experiences 
e  Woolfs  at  the  Hogarth 
nd  his  delight,  in  his  sister 
nd's  success,  the  autobiog- 
ecomes  particularized  and 
Me.  His  own  literary  prob- 
iet  vs.  editor,  is  clearly  and 
'y  defined  as  both  a  per- 
wruggle  and  as  the  universal 
x  of  the  artist  in  any  time, 
haps  because  this  first  voi- 
ds before  the  war,  there  is 
,s  in  Mr.  Weeks'  book,  pre- 
ntly  a  nostalgia — a  sense  of 
ig  for  history  happy  worlds 
11  not  come  again. 

this  autobiography  brought 
e  we  have  what  I  missed  in 
volume:  the  story  of  those 
(/  Am  My  Brother,  pub- 
1960)    during  which  the 
fe  with  which  Mr.  Lehmann 
ys  been  identified  went  on 
'id  of  heightened  fervor;  and 
of  the  postwar  years  in  The 
reposition    (  1%<5 ) ,  his  tri- 
id  disasters  with  publishing 
iterary  magazines  he  edited 
rriting,  New  Soundings,  and 
Magazine.  It  is  in  a  way  an 
history  of  literary  London 
last  —  yes  —  half-century, 
nan  who  was  always  at  the 
it.  Finally  he  comes  back  to 

"fertile   dilemma"  which 
I  to  rule  my  life:  the  way  in 
the  course  of  events,  with 
cal  and  repeated  ingenuity, 
t  impossible  for  mc  to  decide 
,)fe  my  energies  finally  either 
fting,  or  to  the  presentation 
mcouragement  of  other  peo- 
firiting.  .  .  .  At  the  same  time 
■,'d  be  both  foolish  and  hypo- 
l  if,  having  looked  back,  I 
ded  that  I  had  not  found 
rewards  in  my  life  of  tension 
?n  these  tivo  poles.  .  .  .  Only 
ture  will  tell  whether  I  shall 
nd  keys  to  other  rooms  along 
i-ridor  that  is  always  in  shad- 
■s£  ahead  of  one's  steps;  or 
er  my  good  angel  will  have 
'  to  admit  that  both  his  hands 
npty." 

Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  $15 

blishing  Experience,  by  Cass 

.  Introduction  by  J.  W.  Lip- 
Jr. 

book  is  based  on  the  Rosen- 
ctures  in  Bibliography  which 
ifield,  of  the  House  of  Harper, 


The  Summer 
Replacement. 


Summer  was  made  for  drinks  that  are  mild,  cool  and  refreshing. 
Summer  was  made  for  Pimm's  Cup. 

If  you  start  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Pimm's  added  to  a  tall 
glass  of  ice  filled  with  lemon  soda  or  ginger  ale,  you'll  end  with  the 
coolest,  most  refreshing  drink  under  the  sun.  They've  been  doing  it  in 
England  since  1859. 

Try  the  Summer  Replacement  this  summer,  and  who  knows, 
Pimm's  may  become  your  fall,  winter  and  spring  replacement,  too. 

Serve  your  Pimm's  Cup  authentically  in  glass  reproductions 
of  the  original  Pimm's  tankard.  Send  $3.75  (offer  limited  to  U.S.A.)  for 
a  set  of  four  to:  Pimm's,  Box  952,  Trenton,  N.J.  08605,  Dept.  M. 
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MAGAZINE  announces  the  winners  of 

COLLEGE  CRITICISM  CONTE 


FIRST  PRIZE  FOR 
POLITICAL  CRITICISM 

$500  to  James  Mendola 
Canisius  College 
Buffalo,  New  York 

$500  in  The  Griffin 

HONORABLE  MENTIONS 

Ernest  J.  Yanarella 
The  Dailv  Tar  Heel 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Robert  Alan  Segal 
Wesleyan  Argus 
Wesley  an  University 
Middletown,  ( ionnecticut 

Paul  Maryniak 
The  Griffin 
Canisius  College 
Buffalo.  New  York 

Howard  Brody 
Collage 

Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing.  Michigan 

Mike  Kiernan 
Spectru  m 

Vanderbilt  University 
Nashville.  Tennessee 


FIRST  PRIZE  FOR 
SOCIAL  CRITICISM 

$500  to  Chris  Connell 

Princeton  University 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

$500  to  The  Daily  Princetonian 

HONORABLE  MENTIONS 

Pat  Grimm 
MSAC  Mountaineer 
Mt.  San  Antonio  College 
Walnut.  California 

Boh  Greene 
Daily  Northwestern 
Northwestern  University 
Evanston.  Illinois 

Ruth  N.  Glushien 
The  Harvard  Crimson 
Radeliffe  College 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts 

Alex  Knopp 
The  Tin  Drum 
Wesleyan  University 
Middletown.  Connecticut 


Harper's  Magazine  is  preparing  a 
collection  of  the  winning  entries. 
If  you  would  like  a  copy  of 
"What  the  ( Iritieal  Generation 
Thinks  of  America:  Its  Politics. 
Its  Institutions  and  Its  Arts," 
write: 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

2  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10016 


FIRST  PRIZE  FOR 
ARTS  CRITICISM 


$500  to  Paul  Gruehow 

University  of  Mir* 
Minneapolis,  Mir'1 

$500  to  The  Ivory  Tower 
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HONORABLE  MENTIC 

Elliot  Silberberg 
The  Daily  Cardinal 
University  oi  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

Rocco  Landesman 
The  Daily  Cardinal 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison.  Wisconsin 

Andy  Hiller 
The  Round  Table 
Beloit  College 
Beloit,  Wisconsin 

Gary  Houston 
The  Chicago  Literary  Revi 
University  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Jay  ( lantor 
The  Harvard  Crimson 
Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

P.  Spencer  Wachtel 
GWU  Hatchet 

George  Washington  Univeif 
Washington.  D.C. 

Larry  Cohen 
The  Daily  Cardinal 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison.  Wisconsin 
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3RIEF 


to  the  Friends  of  the  Uni- 
Pennsylvania  Libraries  in 
special  in  many  ways.  It  is 
time  since  the  Rosenbach 
3  was  established  in  1930 
is  awarded  to  a  book  pub- 
d  though  quite  different,  it 
believe,  on  the  same  shelf 
or  to  Author:  The  Letters 
11  E.  Perkins,  of  Scribner's. 

one  sees  the  editor  caught 
•y  act  of  exercising  his  pro- 
vhile  in  Mr.  Canfield'.s  we 
iditor-publisher  mind  stand- 
id  making  considered  judg- 
jout  what  his  profession 
:ally  be  and  the  problems  in- 
trying  to  practice  it.  To- 
>e  two  books  give  a  pretty 
picture  of  what  editing  and 
g  have  been  like  at  their  best 
eat  publishing  houses  in  the 
y-eight  years  of  the  twen- 
;ury.  Both  men  are  so  quiet 
suming  as  to  seem  never  to 
ir  voices,  yet  both  seem  to 
"whims  of  iron"  and  to  have 
ched  with  genius  in  their 
>r  the  minds  of  their  authors 
•  ability,  therefore,  to  help 
;hout  distorting  the  creative 

ing  is  abundantly  clear  from 
Mr.  Canfield's  book.  To  be  a 
1  tor-publisher  one  must  be 
move  with  the  speed  of  light 
ating  a  book  or  a  publishing 
Jid  then  be  willing  to  wait 
patience  of  a  saint — perhaps 
i — for  its  completion.  Or  as 
)mewhere  near  the  end  of  his 
e  appears  to  me  to  be  part 
n,  part  humming  bird  tast- 
y  literary  flower,  and  part 
ant."  The  book  contains 
is  of  letters  from  several  out- 
Harper  authors — Thornton 
rames  Thurber,  E.  B.  White, 

Vincent  Millay. 
ty  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  $5 

i   from   the  Known,  by  J. 

nurti.  Edited  by  Mary  Lut- 

e  who  has  read  Miss  Lutyens' 
usly  and  richly  edited  Millais 
Ruskins  which  has  recently 
eived  with  critical  acclaim 
e  and  in  England  will  not  be 
i  at  the  brilliance  of  this  dif- 
itorial  legerdemain.  All  the 
ere  are  Krishnamurti's  but 
ir  has  cut  and  ordered  them 
ne  of  his  "recent  talks,  pre- 
mpublished,  to  audiences  in 


various  parts  of  the  world."  Basically 
they  are  about  self-transformation — 
"Man's  Search,"  "Learning  About 
Ourselves,"  "Consciousness,"  "Pur- 
suit of  Pleasure,"  "What  is  Think- 
ing?" "Love,"  etc. — and  they  are  so 
skillfully  edited  and  arranged  as  to 
seem  a  consecutive  whole.  Miss  Lut- 
yens has  known  Krishnamurti  and 
been  familiar  with  his  work  since  they 
were  both  little  more  than  children. 
Her  mother,  the  wife  of  Sir  Edwin 
Lutyens,  the  architect,  was  a  dedi- 
cated theosophist  who  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  followed  the  In- 
dian (sometimes  with  her  children) 
on  his  journeys  to  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Her  daughter's  synthesis  of 
what  the  Indian  teacher  and  philoso- 
pher (though  he  refuses  both  these 
titles)  has  to  say  about  the  human 
predicament  and  "the  eternal  prob- 
lems of  living"  could  only  have  been 
accomplished  by  a  disciplined,  beauti- 
fully organized,  and  understanding 
mind.  Harper  &  Row,  $3.95 

Vermont:  A  Special  World,  by  Ralph 
Hill,  Murray  Hoyt,  and  Walter  Hard, 
Jr. 

In  1768  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Peters  spoke  to  a  gathering  in  the 
wilderness :  "We  have  met  here  to 
dedicate  and  consecrate  this  extensive 
wilderness  and  give  it  a  new  name, 
which  new  name  is  Verd-Mont  in 
token  that  her  mountains  and  hills 
shall  be  ever  green  and  shall  never 
die."  These  pictures  of  her  mountains, 
villages,  lakes,  and  upland  meadows 
at  all  times  of  day  and  in  all  four  sea- 
sons are  in  every  way  richly  satisfy- 
ing as  most  such  collections  somehow 
fail  to  be.  The  pictures  (in  color)  are 
what  carry  it, though  the  accompany- 
ing text  is  exactly  right — short  and 
unpretentious  and  often  simply  well- 
chosen  quotes  from  old  documents.  As 
Mr.  Hard  says  in  one  brief  essay: 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  Vermont's 
countryside,  first  described  in  1609 
by  Samuel  Champlain,  has  occu- 
pied writers  for  a  full  quarter- 
millennium  since.  A  nd  for  the  past 
two  centuries  others  have  been  try- 
ing to  explain  the  enigma  of  the 
people  who  lived  here. 

To  those  who  know  that  countryside 
and  those  people,  no  introduction,  no 
praises  are  necessai  v  To  those  who 
don't,  the  book  is  an  invitation  to 
seduction. 

Published  by  Vermont  Life  Magazine 
Distributed  by  Houghton  Mifflin,  $15 


it 

tastes 
expensive 

...and  is. 


Made  (ram  an  original  old  style 
sour  mash  recipe  by  Bill  Samuels, 
fourth  generation  Kentucky  Distiller. 

Also  available  in  Limited  Edition  at  1C1  proof. 

90  proof  •  Stat  Hill  Distilling  Co  .  Stat  Hill  Fatm.  lotetto.  Ky 


THE  JAPAN  EXPEDITION 
1852-1854 


Edited  by  Roger  Pineau 
Introduction  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison 

Commodore  Perry's  personal  jour- 
nal of  his  historic  expedition  to  Japan 
contains  enlightening,  and  often  pun- 
gent, opinions  and  observations.  Fea- 
tures 48  color  plates,  40  b&w  illustra- 
tions. $10_„0 


Now  at 
your  local 
bookseller 


J\mitfisonian 
Institution 
•  v  Tress 


City  ol  Washington 
(Distributed  by  Random.  House.  Inc  ) 


Robert  Kotlowitz 


PERFORMING  ARTS 

The  making  of  "The  Angel  Levine 
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Tt  was  merely  "Angel  Levine"  when 

Bernard  Malamud  wrote  it  nearly 
fifteen  years  ago,  just  as  it  was  several 
other  things  that  have  been  trans- 
formed in  its  metamorphosis  from  a 
short  story  on  the  printed  page  to  a 
new  film  on  the  deluxe-color  wide 
screen.  For  one  thing,  Manischevitz 
— "a  tailor" — is  now  Mishkin,  also  a 
tailor,  and  his  suffering  Jewish  figure, 
which  stood  at  the  very  center  of  the 
story,  has  now  moved  aside  (slightly 
on  the  bias )  to  make  room  for  Alex- 
ander Levine,  a  black  angel  who  is 
also  a  Jew.  "He  was  a  large  man," 
Malamud  wrote  about  Levine,  "bonily 
built,  with  a  heavy  head  covered  by  a 
hard  derby,  which  he  made  no  attempt 
to  remove.  His  eyes  seemed  sad,  but 
his  lips,  above  which  he  wore  a  slight 
moustache,  sought  to  smile;  he  was 
not  prepossessing." 

Li  the  film,  the  sad-eyed  Levine  has 
become  a  tough-mouthed  militant 
given  to  unexpected  attacks  of  senti- 
mentality; he  has  a  girlfriend  he 
wants  to  marry  and  he  likes  to  lecture 
her  ( and  Mishkin  I  in  pungent  phrases 
laced  by  obscenities.  Levine  is  played 
by  Harry  Belafonte  (whose  own  com- 
pany, Belafonte  Enterprises,  is  pro- 
ducing the  movie),  a  well-known, 
bright-eyed  minstrel,  gracefully  built 
and  clean-cut,  who  likes  to  speak  in 
pungent  phrases  laced  by  obscenities. 
Zero  Mostel  is  Mishkin. 

"If  you  want  to  know  why  I'm  mak- 
ing this  picture,"  Belafonte  says,  "it's 
because  one  night  at  a  dinner  party 
in  Hollywood,  I  listened  to  Edward 
G.  Robinson  talk  about  being  Jewish. 
He  talked  for  hours  about  Jewish  law, 
about  Jewish  life.  You've  got  to  hear 
Eddie  talk  about  those  things.  Any- 
way, I  knew  that  I  had  to  be  Angel 
Levine.  But  I  couldn't  be  the  Levine 
in  the  story.  We  had  to  get  some  black 
reality  in  there.  We  had  to  make 
Levine  a  hustler,  not  a  social-worker 
type.  Malamud's  story  is  only  about 
Jewish  faith.  My  conception  is  about 
human  faith."  Two  screenwriters — 
one  black,  one  Jewish — were  hired  to 
do  the  job  Belafonte's  way. 

"Forget  about  that  wing  shit," 
Belafonte's  Angel  Levine  tells  Mish- 
kin when  Mishkin  expresses  some 
doubts  about  his  authenticity.  "With- 


out wings  there  are  no  angels,"  Mish- 
kin modestly  replies.  "When  you  die," 
Levine  tells  him,  "if  they  let  your  fat 
white  ass  through  the  pearly  gates 
.  .  ."  Luckily  for  Mishkin  there  is  a 
knock  at  the  door  at  that  moment. 
"What  the  hell  do  you  think  an  angel 
is,  Mishkin?"  Levine  asks.  "Some  kind 
of  pink-assed,  curly-haired  drag  queen 
with  a  bird  for  a  father  ?"  A  smart-ass 
question,  no  doubt,  that  will  get  a 
laugh,  and  one  Mr.  Malamud's  angel 
could  not  have  asked  nor  his  tailor 
have  answered.  "To  tell  the  truth,  Mr. 
Levine,"  Mishkin  says  in  the  movie, 
"I  was  expecting  a  little  more  refine- 
ment in  the  words  from  an  angel. 
When  an  angel  speaks,  it  should  be 
more  like  a  professor.  You  know  what 
I'm  saying?  The  words  should  be  a 
little  higher  up." 

Poor  Mishkin  is  suffering  from 
those  ancient  Jewish  blues :  he  is  help- 
less, somewhat  fatuous,  passive,  and 
a  little  dumb  when  it  comes  to  swing- 
ers like  Levine.  Furthermore,  he  be- 
haves eccentrically,  even  for  a  Jew.  In 
the  opening  scene  in  the  film,  for  ex- 
ample, Mishkin  is  shown  taking  a 
stroll  in  Central  Park.  "Having  just 
finished  urinating  into  the  bushes," 
the  script  says,  "he  is  in  the  process 
of  zipping  up  his  fly.  He  is  aware  that 
people  have  been  looking  at  him."  But 
Mishkin  couldn't  care  less;  if  Mishkin 
wants  to  urinate  in  public,  he  urinates 
in  public.  Up  human  faith !  Up  Jewish 
reality !  Perhaps  only  Zero  Mostel,  in 
whose  face  the  whole  world  can  some- 
times be  read,  can  save  Mishkin;  and 
perhaps  only  Jan  Kadar,  the  Czech  di- 
rector of  The  Shop  on  Main  Street 
who  recently  arrived  as  another  ref- 
ugee in  our  country,  can  save  The 
Angel  Levine.  He  has  a  sure  feeling 
for  the  catalytic  effect  that  two  oppos- 
ing characters  can  have  on  each  other  ; 
ideology  in  itself  does  not  interest  him 
very  much;  and  he  is  not,  without  a 
doubt,  a  show-business  personality 
out  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  is  a 
I  >eep  Thinker. 


Tl  is  not  hard,  1  discovered,  to  find 
Kadar  on  the  set  of  The  Angel 
Levine,  up  in  the  Filmways  studio  in 
East  Harlem  where  the  movie  is  being 


shot.  He  is  a  small  man,  qi 
pressed,  the  steady,  nearly 
at  the  center  of  a  hurricane 
production ;  well,  almost  a  h 
Around  him,  two  or  three  do2 
do  exactly  what  he  asks  for- 
the  time,  anyway — grips,  so' 
nicians,  makeup  men,  ap] 
publicity  people,  script-girl, 
men,  assistant  directors, 
experts,  two  of  whom  crouch 
walk  overhead  in  the  vast  st 
of  course  Belafonte — in  a  gr; 
shirt,  gray  slacks,  gray  sh 
Mostel,  wearing  a  velvet  yarn^ 
a  small  goatee.  Two  or  three 
familiar  faces  pass  by,  con 
Who  are  they  ?  A  production  a],, 
explains:  they  are  stand-ins. 
stars,  ghosts  of  twinkling  re 
identifiable  as  themselves,  bu 
good-looking  enough  to  subst 
Belafonte  while  the  lights  a 
adjusted;  or  round  and  w 
like  Mostel;  or  small,  blonde, 
self-absorbed,  like  Ida  Kamin 

L 

plays  Mostel's  wife  in  the  mo\ 
move  around  aimlessly.  Moste 
in  wears  a  yarmulke.  Miss  Kaf 
has  an  absent-minded  air;  sh  ,1 
at  everyone  who  looks  in  her  d  pi 
Kadar  himself  is  in  a  tan  tu  rt 
cigarette  always  in  his  hand,  Y'n 
graying  hair  swept  back  in  I 
Nearby  an  interpreter  wait; 
things  get  tough,  or  Kadar  ge. , 
he  calls  on  her  for  help. 

"I  want  you  to  face  here,  Z'l 
saying  to  Mostel.  "Look  rights 
I  will  try  just  one  more  thii 
possibility."  His  voice  is  soft  a 
calm,  like  a  baby  doctor's  deali 
patients  in  need  of  sweet  ass 
They  are  working  on  a  confro 
scene  between  Mishkin  and  thi 
Levine.  In  it,  Levine  is  coil 
realize  that  Mishkin  may  neve, 
believe  in  him,  and  without  Mi 
belief,  he  is  lost.  The  camera  it 
it   focuses  on  Belafonte  duri 
scene,  will  serve  as  Mishkin  1 
audience;  they  will  be  seeing 
through  Mishkin's  eyes.  The  I 
is  Mishkin's  living  room.  A  nr 
sits  on  the  mantel,  family  photo, 
hang  on  the  wall,  an  old  radio 
couple  of  Yiddish  books  are  i 
table.   It  is  lower-middle-clas 


jt  worn.  To  the  right  is  a 
to  the  left  a  bedroom  half- 
an  enormous  double  bed  in 
mkin's  invalided  wife  spends 
2r  time. 

now  has  Mostel  facing  in  the 
action.  As  soon  as  he  turns 
on  him  to  work  with  Bela- 
•stel  drops  his  sad  face  and 
head.  Then  he  opens  his 
'j  show  his  suspenders,  pulls 
down  to  the  middle  of  his 
and,  rolling  his  eyes,  strolls 
Kadar's    interpreter,  who 
st  off  the  set.  "Dolling,  doll- 
line,"  he  says  in  a  whisper 
Ibe  heard  twenty  feet  away, 
is  tentatively.  He  blows  in 
he  moves  a  bit  to  the  left,  or 
for  he  is  now  pinching  her 
:kside.  "Z!"  she  says.  Kadar 
him   over   his  shoulder, 
allowing:  "1  will  never  be- 
anything  anymore."  Bela- 
ing  the  camera :  "They  knew. 
'  they  knew  you  would  never 
never  had  a  chance  with  you. 
[?tled  me,  and  why?  Why?" 

1  will  go  to  my  grave  cursing 
What  he  has  done  to  me."  He 
ie  interpreter,  lets  his  sus- 
nap  up  his  pants,  and  strolls 
jshkin's  living  room,  making 
:omfortable  on  a  stepladder 
fle  camera.  When  they  actu- 
:  he  will  play  it  from  there, 
(he  lines  to  Belafonte. 

nte  puts  on  a  black  Leather 
He  strides  back  and  forth, 
%  his  fist  into  his  hand  while 
(g  his  lines.  "All  I've  ever 
>o  do  is  stay  alive..."  Bang, 
rig.  Kadar  puts  him  into  posi- 

2  lights  are  brightened,  the 
rets  set.  Mostel  is  now  at  at- 
ari the  ladder ;  a  couple  of 

hairs  lick  out  from  beneath 
t  yarmulke.  Kadar  asks  for 
>ie  bell  rings,  then  three,  in- 

that  a  scene  is  being  shot. 
rJy  stops   in   their  tracks. 

Kadar  says.  It  is  take  1532. 
"I  can't  believe  in  anything 
Belafonte:  "All  I've  ever 
po  do  is  stay  alive."  Mostel: 
up  every  morning. . ."  Kadar 
Ti  off.  He  asks  thern  to  do  it 
ske  1532  is  followed  by  1533, 
54.  Kadar  quietly  tells  both 
e  and  Mostel  that  he  wants 

hold  a  beat  on  their  lines; 
ist  be  no  hurry. 
I:  "I  can't  believe  in  anything 
."  Take  1535.  "Thank  you," 
Hr*.  Take  1536.  Kadar :  "Ov." 


Five  of  the  world's 
seven  great  Sherries 
carry  the  name  Duff  Gordon. 

Cream  Sherry:  After-dinner 
perfection.  The  ideal  complement     DUFF  COR f  J 
to  a  fine  meal. 


Club  hry  Amontillado: 
A  truly  noble  aperitif.  v-)- 
Superb  at  cocktails     "  S 
or  with  the  soup. 


Nina:  A  fuller-bodied 
luncheon  Sherry,  still  dr. 
and  fresh  as  a  Spring  day 


Pinla  Cocktail  Sherry: 
Unbelievably  dry.  The  taste, 
like  tbe  color,  is  of  sunshine. 


No.  2%:  A  golden 
rich,  full-bodied, 
moderately  sweet  Sherry 
to  be  enjoyed  any  time. 
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Acro.stician — 
LLOYD  M.BUCHER 


In  the  center  of  the 
prominent  medical, 
business,  educational 
community,  a  hotel  in  the 
quiet  European  tradition. 


THE  RITZt£i§(  A  FULTON 


PERFORMING  ARTS 


Take  1537.  "Thank  you,"  Kadar  says. 
An  edge  has  come  into  Belafonte's 
voice.  He  is  still  pounding  his  fist. 
"Why  does  this  mike  have  to  be  stuck 
right  up  my  behind?"  he  asks. 
"Mmm,"  Kadar  says.  They  take  a 
break  then,  during  which  Ida  Kamin- 
ska's  stand-in  puts  on  a  nightgown 
and  wig  and  climbs  into  bed.  Techni- 
cians fool  with  the  lighting;  publicity 
people  tell  jokes  to  the  press  ;  a  man  in 
a  deerstalker's  hat  and  cape  stands  in 
a  corner  trying  to  make  a  deal  with  a 
visitor  for  another  production.  Mean- 
while, Kadar  rehearses  Belafonte. 
"Mishkin,  you  must  believe  in  me,  or 
there's  nothing  left  for  us."  Kadar 
quickly  sets  take  1538;  the  break  is 
over;  then  1539  and  1540.  As  Bela- 
fonte speaks  his  lines,  Ida  Kaminska's 
stand-in  begins  to  look  pale  under  the 
lights ;  she  mops  her  forehead  with  a 
handkerchief.  Like  Mrs.  Mishkin,  she 
seems  a  little  sick  herself. 

"I  want  peace  in  the  studio  and  a 
little  quiet,"  Kadar  calls  in  a  voice 
that  everyone  can  hear.  "Let's  have 
those  bells,"  an  assistant  director  says. 
"Bells  !"  a  technician  calls.  Three  bells 
ring.  The  noise  subsides,  then  flares 
up  momentarily.  One  bell  rings. 
Kadar,  very  slowly:  "Please,  quiet." 
He  turns  to  an  assistant  and,  in  a  ris- 
ing voice  edged  with  anger,  he  says, 
"From  you  I'm  asking  to  make  peace 
here,  not  to  talk."  Assistant,  to  crowd  : 
"Okay,  okay,  lock  it  up  now."  Unhappy 
now,  Kadar  rehearses  Belafonte;  for 
the  first  time,  he  speaks  the  Angel 
Levine's  lines  himself.  In  bed  next 
door,  Ida  Kaminska's  stand-in  begins 
to  cough;  she  seems  startled;  every- 
one stares  at  her  balefully.  Her  eyes 
close  under  the  lights;  she  looks  pecu- 
liar, waxen,  as  though  she  has  just 
died.  When  the  coughs  die  away — not 
before  growing  much  worse  first — 
Kadar  goes  back  to  work.  It  is  slowly 
becoming  clear  that  he  is  trying  to  ex- 
tracf  a  sense  of  bewilderment  from 
Belafonte  that  the  performer  has  only 
hinted  at  in  the  past  hour  and  the 
many  takes  they  have  worked  on;  but 
he  doesn't  say  this  explicitly — per- 
haps the  word  "bewilderment"  is  not 
in  his  vocabulary.  He  tries  to  shape  it 
in  the  air  gently  with  his  hands. 

"I  never  had  a  chance,"  Belafonte 
repeats,  more  softly  this  time.  "They 
h-u-s-t-l-e  me.  Why?  WHY?"  Then: 
"I  never  had  a  chance.  They  hustle 
me."  Obviously,  the  reading  is  all 
wrong.  Kadar  waits  patiently,  like 
Prince  Florimund  for  the  Sleeping 
Beauty,  like  a  lover  sure  that  with  pa- 


tience and  a  certain  gallantry  the  ul- 
timate reward  will  finally  be  his ;  he  is 
trying  to  find  the  magic  touch,  the 
releasing  gesture,  that  will  free  Bela- 
fonte to  discover  his  own  self  in  the 
role,  or  that  part  of  his  self  that  Kadar 
wants.  The  camera  rolls  again  and 
again:  takes  1541,  1542  (Belafonte 
goes  up  in  his  lines  here  ) ,  1543,  1544, 
1545.  Mostel,  sighing  with  boredom  on 
his  ladder  step,  delivers  the  line, 
"What  am  I,  a  dog,  an  animal  in  the 
street?"  in  a  rich,  fruity  baritone, 
then  suddenly  slides  up  the  scale  to  a 
practiced  falsetto,  and  meows,  "Or 
just  a  plain  old  pussycat?"  By  now 
both  Mostel  and  Belafonte  are  impro- 
vising a  little,  making  up  a  line  here 
where  one  never  existed,  changing 
words  there,  accenting  speeches  with 
goddammits  and  hells.  Kadar,  Bela- 
fonte, and  Mostel  confer.  It  is  Mostel's 
opinion  that  Belafonte's  line,  "They 
knew.  I  never  had  a  chance,"  should 
be  read  very  slowly,  with  a  sense  of 
wonderment.  "They  put  me  in  this 
goddam  fix,"  he  says.  "Who's  they 
anyway  ?" 


At  last,  Kadar  begins  to  get  his  mes- 
sage  across.  He  wants  Belafonte's 
reading  to  be  slower,  less  angry,  more 
wounded,  less  unequivocal;  he  does 
not  want  the  Angel  Levine  to  act  like 
a  Black  Panther.  He  turns  to  his  in- 
terpreter and  talks  to  her  in  Czech. 
"He  says  you  do  it  the  simplest  pos- 
sible. He  says  he  must  feel  how  you 
become  conscious  of  the  knowledge  of 
what  they  have  done  to  you."  He 
wants,  it  seems,  a  visualization  of  the 
process  of  thought. 

But  it  goes  more  easily  now.  Bela- 
fonte is  eager  to  do  it  on-camera,  be- 
fore he  loses  it.  Takes  1546,  1547, 
1548,  1541),  1550  follow,  then  1551, 
1552,  1553.  At  that  point,  Kadar  says, 
"Cut  now,  that  was  the  best."  Ida 
Kaminska's  stand-in  signals  weakly 
from  the  bed.  She  gets  the  attention  of 
an  assistant  director.  "I  stay  in  bed, 
yes?"  "You  stay  in  bed,  yes."  Take 
1560 — made  with  a  hand-held  camera 
— is  over  by  noon.  Kadar  is  very 
pleased.  He  has  a  compliment  after 
each  take.  "Fine,"  he  says,  or,  "The 
best,"  or,  "One  of  the  best."  He  is  easy 
on  the  crew  now,  easy  on  Belafonte 
and  Mostel,  too,  who  has  taken  to 
wandering  around  the  studio  cross- 
ing his  eyes  to  everyone  hi'  passes  and 
sinking  mock  baskets  into  trash  cans 
with  crumpled  sheets  of  paper.  With 
take  1560  they  are  finished  with  the 


morning's  work.  "Sometin 
says,  blowing  smoke  with 
quisite  pleasure,  "someti: 
a  scene  like  this  that  is  v< 
Very  hard,  very  crucial, 
and  turns  to  his  crew, 
very  much,"  he  says  and  c; 
for  lunch.  It  has  taken 
morning  to  get  perhaps  ter 
usable  footage  for  The  An 
an  excruciatingly  slow  ps 
course,  you're  not  in  any  I 


"■"  left  The  Angel  Levine  c<| 
a  rainy  night  in  New  Yo;i 
location  in  front  of  a  tenem 
ing  in  the  East  Sixties.  T 
and  extras  milled  around 
while  pretty  young  East 
walked  their  dogs  in  the  lig 
Fake  cans  piled  high  with 
bage  littered  the  gutters.  A 
plug  stood  on  the  sidewalk.  I; 
ment  front  of  the  teneme 
stands  alone  on  the  block,  si 
by  new,  white-brick,  terrac 
ments,  was  a  fabric  store,  w 
overhead  that  read  :  "Sol  He 
eries,    Bedspreads,  Plastic, 
Custom-Fitted."  Just  as  1 
rived,  flanked  by  two  assis 
rain  began  to  fall  more  heavi 
ticked  off  his  instructions  qi 
der  an  umbrella.  Carpente 
work  building  a  false  paver 
the  real  one.  Lights  slowly 
blinked  off,  came  on  again 
as  they  came  on  for  good,  S 
himself — probably  as  old  as 
and  certainly  less  resigned 
climbed  the  iron  fence  be 
stairs  that  led  down  from  the 
his  store,  and  leaning  periloi 
the  stairwell,  began  to  clean 
so  that  it  would  be  clearly  re 
movie.  He  looked  like  a  cr 
man.  "He'll  break  his  godd; 
someone  shouted.  But  Sol 
the  face  of  fortune,  just  thi; 
fame,  was  not  to  be  stopper  J 
wiped  in  the  rain.  Kadar  smild 
scene  and  continued  to  giwi 
All  the  lights  were  on  ;  at  eigh 
at  night  it  was  brighter  than 
without  modulation,  tranceliki 
death    itself;    the    extras  i 
around  like  sleepwalkers.  B- 
moved  into  the  glare,  throwinj 
shadow  against  a  lighting  tru 
extras  closed  in,  huddled  uiH 
brellas,  steaming  cups  of  cc 
their  hands.  Kadar  smiled  ag 
called  to  Belafonte.  "Hary,"  1 
"this  is  what  I  want  you  to  dc 


ion 


SIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

er  Masters 


?  of  Hugo  Wolf  and  Rich- 
es receive  definitive  per- 
s,  while  Wolf's  only  big 
■I  work,  "Penthesilea," 
y  be  heard  on  LP. 

7o\f,  of  course,  is  today  ac- 
d  as  one  of  the  supreme 
'  the  German  lied,  the  great- 
chubert  and  Schumann,  and 
or  of  the  psychological  song, 
sed  almost  exclusively  for 
there  are  a  few  other  things 

quartet,  the  opera  Der  Cor- 
nd  the  Italian  Serenade  for 
rtet  (later  arranged  by  him 

orchestra).  None  of  these 
own,  but  occasionally  they 
nd,  at  one  time  or  another 

recorded.  Thus  those  who 
now  them  are  in  a  position 
There  has  been  one  work  by 
If,  however,  which  has  been 
e  mystery.  It  is  his  sym- 
iem  Penthesilea.  He  spent 
e  over  it,  finishing  it  in  1885 
eral  years  of  work.  Wolf 
:rs  have  made  much'  of  it, 
g  that  it  is  a  masterpiece, 
iy  performs  it,  and  it  never 
ded. 

has  been,  in  a  two-disc  al- 
;  also  contains  the  Italian 
1  and  a  group  of  songs  for 
1  sung  by  Evelyn  Lear  and 
Stewart.  Otto  Gerdes  leads 
ana  Symphony  (Deutsche 
>hon  139426/7).  Penthesilea 
ange  history,  and  since  the 

the  program  notes  to  this 
es  not  go  into  it,  a  little  bit 

background  might  not  be 
olf  at  the  time  was  the  music 

the  Wiener  Salonblatt.  He 
agnerite  and  Brucknerite  in 
6  city.  Eduard  Hanslick,  the 
1  critic  of  the  Neue  Freie 
strongly  opposed  Wagner, 
d  The  Music  of  the  Future, 
slick's  word  was  all  but  law 
a.  When  the  ardent  young 
rted  reviewing,  he  took  up 
s  cause  and  furiously  started 


to  give  it  to  Brahms.  Sample,  on 
Brahms'  Fourth  Symphony:  "Such 
nullity,  emptiness,  and  hypocrisy  as 
prevail  in  the  E  minor  Symphony 
have  come  to  light  in  none  of  his  other 
works."  He  attacked  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic, its  stodgy  repertoire,  and 
its  artistic  policy. 

But  he  also  was  a  composer  and 
wanted  his  music  played.  So  when  he 
finished  Penthesilea  he  approached 
the  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic, 
the  great,  stout,  bearded,  dignified 
Hans  Richter,  and  asked  him  to  con- 
duct the  score.  Richter  did  conduct  it, 
but  only  at  a  rehearsal.  It  was  a  fiasco. 
According  to  Wolf,  Richter  led  it 
through  to  the  end,  the  orchestra 
meanwhile  laughing  and  merely  go- 
ing through  the  motions,  because  he 
wanted  to  see  for  himself  the  work  of 
the  man  "who  dares  write  in  such  a 
way  about  Meister  Brahms."  That 
was  Wolf's  story.  Richter  denied  that 
he  had  said  any  such  thing.  But 
whether  or  not  the  actual  details  jibe, 
word  got  around  that  Penthesilea  was 
a  horror.  It  was  not  performed  during 
Wolf's  life,  though  it  did  receive  a 
performance  in  1904  (the  year  after 
Wolf's  death  in  an  insane  asylum )  and 
has  had  precious  few  since. 

Thus  one  listens  to  the  new  record- 
ing with  more  than  usual  interest. 
Penthesilea  is  a  long  symphonic  poem, 
about  twenty-five  minutes'.  If  it  is  not 
the  masterpiece  its  admirers  claim, 
neither  is  it  the  horror  the  conserva- 
tives of  1885  thought.  It  is  full  of  wild 
dissonances  (or  what  would  have  been 
considered  wild  dissonances  in  the 
period  ) ,  and  also  contains  a  great  deal 
of  post-Lisztian  rhetoric.  That  is 
strange,  for  in  his  songs  Wolf  nor- 
mally was  terse.  Wagner  bulks  very 
large  in  Penthesilea,  and  one  long  sec- 
tion is  right  out  of  Tristan.  The  or- 
chestration is  extremely  rich,  and  the 
harmonies  intensely  chromatic.  There 
is  a  decided  link  between  this  score 
and  the  symphonies  of  Mahler — much 
more  to  Mahler  than  to  Richard 
Strauss,  as  some  writers  have  said. 


On  the  whole,  Penthesilea  is  a  fasci- 
nating work,  with  enough  strength  de- 
spite its  admitted  weaknesses  to 
deserve  occasional  hearings. 

The  value  of  this  album  is  further 
enhanced  by  the  presence  of  the  Ital- 
ian Serenade,  that  little  charmer,  and 
the  songs  for  orchestra.  All  were  orig- 
inally composed  with  piano  accom- 
paniment in  the  late  1880s  and 
orchestrated  in  1890.  There  are  not 
many  recordings  of  the  orchestral 
versions.  Lear  sings  Gebet,  the  fa- 
mous Mignon.  ("Kennst  du  das 
Land?"),  Neue  Liebe,  and  Wo  find' 
ich  Trost,  while  Stewart  sings  the 
three  Harfenspieler  songs,  and  Pro- 
metheus. An  added  bonus  is  the  song 
Der  Feuerreiter,  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra. Both  Lear  and  Stewart  sing 
these  in  an  opulent  manner.  A  song  as 
powerful  as  Prometheus  is  better 
served  with  orchestral  rather  than 
piano  accompaniment;  and  the  great, 
yearning  phrase  in  Mignon  also 
makes  a  grander  effect  in  its  later 
version. 


Another  important  Wolf  release  is 
a  two-disc  set  of  the  complete 
Italienisches  Liederbuch,  all  forty-six 
songs,  sung  by  Dietrich  Fischer-Dies- 
kau  and  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf,  with 
Gerald  Moore  at  the  piano  (Angel 
3703).  About  ten  years  ago,  Fischer- 
Dieskau  and  Irmgard  Seefried,  with 
Joerg  Dermis,  also  recorded  the  Ital- 
ienisches Liederbuch  ("Italian  Song 
Book").  As  in  the  previous  set, 
Fischer-Dieskau  divides  the  songs 
with  his  soprano.  He  sings  the  "male" 
ones  and  she  the  "female."  Some  of 
the  songs  are  neuter,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  this  album 
Fischer-Dieskau  sings  several  that 
previously  had  been  sung  by  Seefried. 

Fischer-Dieskau  and  Schwarzkopf 
have  been  singing  the  cycle  in  public 
for  several  years.  Both  are  superb 
stylists  and  vocalists,  and  they  do 
honor  to  the  great  songs.  But  See- 
fried also  was  a  superior  singer,  and 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 


Coming  in 

Harper's 


"You  better  pay 
attention  to  the 
son-of-a-bitch 
before  he  burns 
the  country  down..." 

There  is  hardly  a  language  to 
describe  him.  Just  names: 
racist-redneck-ethnic-lrish- 
Italian-Hunkie-Pole-Yahoo. 
The  lower-middle-class.  The 
man  under  whose  hat  lies  the 
great  American  desert.  Who 
might  vote  for  Wallace  (but 
didn't).  Who  cheers  when  cops 
beat  up  on  demonstrators. 
Who  is  free,  white,  and  twenty- 
one,  has  a  job",  a  home,  a 
family,  and  is  up  to  his  eyeballs 
in  credit,  the  man  that  Andrew 
Jackson  once  called  "the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  country." 
Now  he  is  "the  forgotten  man," 
perhaps  the  most  alienated 
person  in  America. 
Examined  in  detail— and  with 
sympathy— by  Peter  Schrag 
and  Marshall  Frady  in  a  double 
portrait-in-depth  .  .  . 


BACK  TO  MADRID 

by  Barbara  Probst  Solomon 

GOING  HOME 
TO  LONG  BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA 

by  James  Q.  Wilson 

BONN'S 

SCHIZOPHRENIC 
RIGHT 

by  Viola  Herms  Drath 


those  who  own  the  1960  release  need 
not  feel  that  they  have  to  rush  out 
and  get  the  new  one.  Seefried  was  in 
wonderful  voice  in  1960,  and  she  dis- 
played more  control  in  her  album  than 
Schwarzkopf  does  in  the  new  one.  It 
is  not  that  Schwarzkopf  is  inadequate, 
but  she  is  not  getting  younger,  and 
neither  her  voice  nor  technique  comes 
up  to  what  can  be  heard  from  See- 
fried. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
lifetime  of  experience  in  Schwarz- 
kopf's singing.  Either  version  is  emi- 
nently satisfactory  (it  should  be 
stated  that  Demus'  contribution 
matches  that  of  the  more  famous  Ger- 
ald Moore  note  for  note).  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  recommend  the 
music.  Some  of  Wolf's  greatest  songs 
are  in  the  Italienisches  Liederbuch. 

In  the  old,  78-rpm  days,  there  were 
several  versions  of  the  Wolf  String 
Quartet  in  D  minor  available.  The  LP 
era  has  not  been  kind  to  the  work,  but 
a  short  time  ago  matters  were  helped 
along  with  the  performance  by  the  La 
Salle  Quartet  (Deutsche  Grammophon 
139376 ) .  This  long  piece  by  Wolf,  fin- 
ished in  1884,  is  a  sort  of  chamber- 
music  counterpart  to  Penthesilea, 
except  that  where  the  symphonic 
poem  deals  in  the  language  of  Liszt 
and  Wagner,  the  string  quartet  looks 
back  to  Schubert  and  late  Beethoven. 
The  score  is  written  in  a  rich,  post- 
romantic,  ultra-chromatic  idiom,  and 
it  too  is  a  link  to  Mahler  and  the 
Schoenberg  of  Verkldrte  Nacht.  It  is 
an  impressive  piece  of  music  and  a 
most  welcome  addition  to  the  Wolf 
discography. 


ri^he  composer  after  Wolf  \ 
most  strongly  to  the  tr; 
German  song  was  Richard 
and  the  indefatigable  Fisc 
kau,  who  by  now  has  pro 
corded  twice  as  much  as  any 
history,  has  recorded  ninet 
songs  by  that  composer.  Gen 
is  at  the  piano  (Deutsche 
phon  36483).  A  selection 
made  from  Opp.  10,  15,  ant 
included  herein  are  such  stil 
songs  as  Zueignung,  H 
Standchen,  and  Allerseelen. 
in  his  songs,  was  not  the  ele 
innovator  he  had  been  in 
phonic  poems.  He  was  conten 
within  the  shadow  of  his  pred 
mostly  Brahms.  But  he  had  a 
ful  feeling  for  the  lied,  and  e\ 
who  have  become  tired  of  the; 
operas  and  symphonic  poen 
that  the  sweet,  lyric,  perfee 
ten,  and  melodious  Strauss  s 
tinue  to  exert  their  skill.  For 
was  not  out  to  amaze  the  p^  _ 
song  like  Standchen  cannot  c 
too  perfect,  too  evanescent,^ 
also  contains  one  of  the  unfor 
melodies  in  the  history  of 
song.  Fischer-Dieskau  is,  of 
in  perfect  sympathy  with  th: 
rial,  but  he  is  not  in  best  vo 
some  of  his  singing  is  unexf 
labored.  Lesser  Fischer-D; 
however,  is  usually  better  tha 
body  else  at  his  best,  and  so  it 
here.  There  used  to  be  a  rei, 
LP  of  Elisabeth  Schumann  si 
group  of  Strauss  songs.  That  i 
the  all-time  criterion. 
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"Look  under  talking  butterfly. 
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Lllen 
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ossword  definition  contains  two  clues.  One  is  a  conventional 

the  other  a  pun,  anagram,  or  play  on  words. 

n  answer  consists  of  two  or  more  words,  numbers  in 

•s  following  the  clue  indicate  each  word's  length. 

from  the  acrostic  should  be  transferred  to  the  corresponding 

the  crossword,  and  vice  versa. 

;ial  letters  of  the  correct  words  in  the  acrostic  will,  when  read 
1  out  the  name  of  a  prominent  person:  the  Acrostician. 


OSS 

main  concern  of  the 
stician.  (5,5,5) 

ite     the     troops     in  the 

al     lyric  way. 

I   averse  to  an  ointment 
n  organ?  (3,5) 
Cay    goes   to  the  penin- 

□  nd  the  Moor  goes  to  hell, 

rte  broken  for  the  animal. 

he  prey  on  the  poor  fish 
borrow?  (4,5) 
there  lace  panes  in  a  se- 
?d  garden? 

ve.     Haul  in  the  cavalry- 

t    a    tire     for    the  water 

li  sm? 

ace  of  torment  in  which 
jse  orange  henna, perhaps, 
i  ten,  Sonny,  and  find  the 

DK  to  avoid  the  New  Left, 
ressive  improvement  for 
iamb  lers,  I  hear.  (6,3,6) 


DOWN 

1.  Wet  blankets  or  those  who  are 
political  on  deck   in  the  days 
of  sail?  (5-7) 
3.   A    widow    spills    tea    and  be- 
comes a  memento. 
5.  Diffident    baby    carriers  and 

modest  birds,  perhaps.  (3,6) 
7.   When    ale    engulfs    a    tern,  it 

lasts  forever. 
9.    Is  Cora  in  the  CIA?    It'll  be  a 
dance  for  her! 
11.   Instruct    how    to  cheat? 
13.   A  pull  with  no  grades  down  a 

flat  corridor,  they  say.  (5,4) 
60.  Tending  but  viewing  too  late, 

perhaps.  (7,5) 
93.  Care  that  begins  with  unusual 
pi  easure. 
101.  Are    shorts    due    this  prolific 

animal?  (4,5) 
127.  Gal  from  "Merchant  of  Ven  ice" 

is  saner  than  most. 
129.   Powered     but    needing  some- 
thing (rare  usage). 
155.    Barrier   or    illegitimate  buyer. 
163.  May  be  in  fall  or  in  shade  or 
in  gale. 


Solution  to  Harper's  Puzzle  No.  12  will  appear 
in  the  August  issue. 

For  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  No.  11, 
consult  Table  of  Contents. 


208  12  154  74  206  214  98  144  28 
Small  pellet  of  ice  that  falls  from  the  sky. 

142  76  5T70"40"848Tl89260  176~ 

62"  54  202  Illinois  city  on  the 
Mississippi  (alternate  form).  (4,5,5) 


198  82  118  166  4  200  32  124  Daughter 
of  King  Alcinous. 

52  W  Til  94  Former  President  of 
South  Korea. 

186  106  104  14  "Now  is  the  winter  of 
our  discontent  /  Made  glorious  summer  by 

this    sun    of  "  Shakespeare, 

"Richard  III." 

128  "88  78  T60  222  T  TOT  An  animal 
of  the  cat  family,  often  trained  to  hunt 
antelope. 


24  76  132  64  15  192  126  Loss  of  the 
power  to  use  words. 

ynf3l2^TT6T4T5^7T70i08"  what 

Sherlock  Holmes  became  after  his 
retirement. 

"152    216   T72    T80    T74    56    10  "Mouth 

he  remembered:      the   quaint  / 

From  which  came  heat  that  flamed  upon 
the  kiss."  John  Crowe  Ransom,  "The 
E  qu  i  I  ibri  st  s.  " 


46  188  220  178  1  16  A  pious  Hebrew 
captive  in  Nineveh,  hero  of  an  apocryphal 
book  of  the  Old  Testament. 


.,  hero  of  novels 


122  38  168  Donald, 
by  A. A.  Fair. 


90    184   72   204    162   34   A  single  moray, 
perhaps.  (3,3). 

T46    58    22    66    120    42    "Our  life  is 

frittered    away    by   ...  Simplify, 

simplify."    Thoreau,  "Walden." 

T50   80   T34  "182"  The  fall  guy. 

224  TOO  20  138  164  84  210  "We 
sometimes    had    those    little    rubs  which 

Providence  sends  to  the  value  of 

its  favours."     Goldsmith,  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield." 
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Western  Electric:  we  maki 
Bell  telephones. 

We  also  help  astronauts 
communicate  everything  f ror 

A-OK's  to  EKG's. 


When  astronauts  talk  to  us  from  the  moon,  the 
Bell  System  helps  spread  the  word  here  on  Earth. 
Both  their  vivid  descriptions  of  space,  as  well 
as  vital  data— from  the  speed  of  their  heartbeats 
to  the  speed  of  their  spacecraft— Hash  over  a 
nationwide  network  of  telephone  cable, 
microwave  towers  and  switching  centers. 

The  backbone  of  this  network  is  equipment 


made  and  installed  by  Western  Electric.  The  sa; 
people  who  make  and  install  the  equipment 
needed  to  bring  you  telephone  service. 

This  is  one  reason  calls  from  the  moon  reach 
NASA  control  centers  as  dependably  as  calls 
from  friends  reach  you. 


££)  Western  Electric 

M.inuf.ioturing  and  Supply  Unit  of  the  Boll  System 
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As  early  as  his  first  disastrous  debate  with  John 
Kennedy  in  1960,  Richard  Nixon  had  bitterly  lear 
the  importance  of  television.  By  1966  he  had  set  01 
master  the  media,  to  "correct"  his  lack  of  warmth, 
humor.  One  of  his  first  moves  in  launching  his  196j 
campaign  was  the  appointment  of  a  group  of  high! 
competent  advertising  and  television  men. 
Joe  McGinniss,  twenty-six,  former  columnist  with 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  informally  joined  the  Nixo: 
advertising  forces  early  in  the  campaign.  How  mu. 
could  an  advertising  agency  do  for  a  Presidential 
candidate?  he  asked  himself.  From  day  to  day  he  li 
with  the  technicians,  pollsters,  and  ghost  writers ;  ( 
found  all  the  Nixon  men  "cautious,  competent,  pro  1 
fessional,  and  fully  cooperative."  The  result  is 
McGinniss'  first  book,  The  Selling  of  the  President^ 
which  Trident  Press  will  publish  in  the  fall.  A  hilai  \i 
and  revealing  preview  appears  on  page  46  of  this  isi 
1968  was  the  perfect  year  for  the  hucksters,  and  J|0 
exceptionally  adept  ones,  without  hesitation,  stepp!  . 
into  the  breach.  Yet  McGinniss'  approach,  irreverejjj  ( 
though  it  may  be,  is  not  an  angry  one.  Other  candid  i 
need  well-heeled  advertising  agencies  too,  so  partis 
complaints  about  tactics  may  be  invalid.  He  simply^,, 
what  went  on,  about  things  that  no  one  else  outside 
the  Nixon  organization,  and  not  many  inside  it,  saw 
But  as  a  description  of  the  process  by  which  our  lea^j 
come  to  us,  in  giant  and  economy  sizes,  his  work  is  |j 
document  of  the  times. 
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for  more  than  thirty  years  : 

Dav  id  Bazelon  is  a  noted  social  critic,  former  corpoi 
lawyer,  and  author  of  The  Paper  Economy  and 
Power  in  America :  The  Politics  of  the  New  Class.  A\  ' 
collection  of  his  shorter  pieces  will  be  brought  out  a 
by  Simon  and  Schuster. 
John  Hollander  is  a  poet  and  mar.  of  letters,  authorc 
several  volumes  of  poetry,  who  appeared  in  our  pages 
April  with  his  essay  "From  Beyond  the  Cigarette: 
Notes  of  a  Redeemed  Smoker."  Mr.  Hollander  teache 
English  at  the  City  University  of  New  York  and  has 
recently  joined  Harper's  as  a  contributing  editor  witl 
special  emphasis  on  poetry. 

Marion  Magid,  on  leave  from  being  managing  edito? 
of  Commentary,  is  a  critic  of  current  literature  and 
manners. 

Kk  IkikI  Srliickel  is  best  k nown  these  day  as  a  film 
critic  for  Life,  though  he  has  written  widely  on  matte 
of  general  cult  ural  interest.  His  book  on  Walt  Disney 
came  out  last  year,  and  he  is  now  working  on  a  book  1 
about  I).  W.  Griffith. 
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Reflecting  on  McCarthy 

Until  I  read  Jeremy  Larner's  ac- 
count of  the  McCarthy  campaign 
["Nobody  Knows  . . .  Reflections  on  the 
McCarthy  Campaign,"  April  and 
May  |,  I  didn't  believe  it  could  be  put 
into  words.  But  he  did  it,  without  a 
siiiRle  off-key  note.  I  was  the  last  of 
those  so-called  press  secretaries,  and 
much  like  the  man  who  was  hit  by  a 
truck  and  wasn't  quite  sure  what  hap- 
pened until  he  read  the  accident  re- 
port. I'm  grateful  to  Larner  for  the 
accident  report.  I  still  have  a  very  spe- 
cial regard  for  the  purpose  and  mean- 
ing of  the  McCarthy  campaign.  My 
part  in  it  is  an  experience  I  won't 
soon  forget,  though  I  may  try. 

1 IONOVAN  McCLURE 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

After  reading  the  first  part  of 
Jeremy  Larner's  article,  I  had  a  feel- 
ing of  having  read  most  of  it  he- 
fore.  "Warmed-over  Halberstam,"  I 
thought.  Yet  there  are  differences  be- 
tw  een  the  two  writers.  Halberstam 
can't  forgive  McCarthy  for  not  being 
a  Kennedy.  Larner  can't  forgive 
McCarthy  for  not  being  God. 

Larner's  story  does  great  injustice 
to  McCarthy.  (I  say  this  as  one  also 
involved  in  the  campaign — in  a  minor 
staff  position,  yet  close  enough  to  see 
a  great  deal.)  Larner  does  what  is 
permitted  to  the  novelist,  but  for- 
bidden to  the  historian.  He  starts  with 
a  personality  theory,  then  presents 
primarily  those  details  which  tend  to 
support  the  theory.  He  presents  detail 
irrelevant  to  the  theory  in  such  a  con- 
text that  it.  seems  to  support  the 
theory.  And  he  omits  much  detail  that 
contradicts  the  theory. 

A  few  examples  :  "His  instinct  w  as 
to  avoid  confrontations,  both  personal 
and  political."  How  about  the  initial 
decision  to  confront  Johnson;  the 
advocacy  of"  recognizing  Led  China 
during  the  primary  in  conservative- 
Indiana;  the  proposal  for  dispersing 
ghetto  residents  to  the  suburbs  dur- 
ing the  primary  in  race-conscious 
California;  the  long  delay  in  endors- 


ing Humphrey  when  it  would  have 
been  so  easy  to  slide  tactfully  and 
quickly  into  an  endorsement?  Each  of 
these  decisions  involved  a  confronta- 
tion that  an  ordinary  politician  would 
avoid  like  the  plague. 

"Often  when  his  supporters  most 
strongly  urged  him  to  do  something, 
he  would  either  do  it  badly — and 
blame  his  advisers — or  do  the  oppo- 
site, without  explanation."  There  were 
a  number  of  times  when  McCarthy  re- 
jected the  advice  of  supporters  and 
was  proven  right  in  his  decisions. 
There  were  other  times  when  he  was 
proven  wrong.  This  shows  that  he  is 

human  and  fallible  Hut  did  Larner 

really  think  that  a  man  strong  enough 
to  stand  against  Lyndon  Johnson  & 
Co.  would  not  stand  against  his  own 
advisers  when  he  thought  they  were 
wrong?  Indeed,  the  advisers  were  of- 
ten wrong.  And  they  were  even  more 
often  divided,  so  that  "to  do  the  oppo- 
site" simply  meant  to  reject  the  advice 
of  some  and  take  that  of  others  

In  speaking  of  the  Senator's  warn- 
ing against  passing  gun-control  legis- 
lation "under  panic  conditions"  ( after 
Robert  Kennedy's  assassination),  Lar- 
ner says  this  showed  "a  kind  of  mean- 
ness beyond  excuse  or  explanation." 
To  the  contrary,  I  would  say  it  showed 
only  McCarthy's  consistently  "con- 
servative" position  on  procedural  mat- 
ters. I  happen  to  think  this  is  a  gen- 
erally sound  position,  and  one  more 
helpful  to  liberals  these  days  than  to 
conservatives.  .  .  .  Rut  one  need  not 
agree  with  the  position  to  see  that 
McCarthy  has  taken  it  consistently. 
And  there  is  no  excuse  for  reading 


into  it  some  imagined  mej 
ward  the  late  Senator  Ken  i  d 
su  pporters. 

Larner  implies  that  the  - 
"Flying   Circus"    who  la 
McCarthy's  jokes  were  syi 
Anyone   who   listened  to 
McCarthy's  press  conferen 
know   that   all   types  of 
roared  with  laughter  at  his 
didn't  matter  whether  they 
or  not,  whether  they  agreed 
or  not.  He  has  a  great  gift 
and  wit;  if  you  had  any, 
humor  at  all,  you  couldn't  hi 
ing.  .  .  . 

Another  word  about  syc, 
there  are  some  in  every  ci 
no  doubt  there  were  some 
Circus.  Rut  Larner's  implicjij 
almost  everyone  who  travel^ 
plane  was  kowtowing  (  excep 

of  course  )  is  quite  unfair  

strong  personal  loyalty  to  th 
was  a  loyalty  that  may  have 
to  overprotectiveness.  But 
genuine  loyalty — not  somet 
on  in  the  candidate's  presenc 
favor.  .  .  . 

One  might  also  comment 
ner's  romantic  expectations 
summer  of  '(38  (if  only  McCa 
said  or  done  those  things  tha 
thought  appropriate).  He  sa, 
don't  prove  America  is  yours1 
filling  ball  parks  with  colleg 
Very  true.  And  you  don't 
just  by  saying  the  right  thing 
trying  to  bargain  with  regulai 
arrogance  of  power  scorns  t 
ing.  There  are  matters  of  pat 
undemocratic  (  but  "legal" 
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kVhenyou  invest  a  billion  dollars  to  help  the  cities,  you  learn  some  things. 

I  #  Alotthat 

is  said  about 
urban  problems 
is  pure  myth. 


'You  can't  save  the  cities 
1  doesn't  beat  you, 
will'' 

'Government  can  solve 
problem  all  alone!' 
'Big  business  can  solve 
problem  all  alone!' 
se  your  cliche  and  come  out 
So  many  myths  have  sprung 
1  the  problems  of  the  cities 
yths  themselves  are 


hen  you  actually  get  in  and 
ith  the  problem,  the  myths 
/ay.  For  example,  it  might 
gratifying  to  businessmen  if 
id  to  do  was  apply  some 
mind  and  money  to  make 
:>loom  again  overnight.  Or, 
sly,  if  they  could  simply  hang 
vernment  Only"  sign  on 
t  and  walk  away  from  all 
ility.  We  in  the  life  insurance 
ound  from  experience  that 
sponse  is  valid, 
and  this  when  we  got 

ibout  18  months  ago,  a  lot 
irance  companies  got 
o  try  to  solve  some  of  the 
:s'  problems.  We  felt  there 


was  a  job  we  could  do  there,  with  our 
knowledge  of  investing  in  housing  and 
in  projects  that  create  employment. 
So  the  life  insurance  companies 
pledged  a  billion  dollars  for  the  effort. 

This  was  no  normal,  business-as- 
usual  investment.  Our  business  knew 
that  capital  for  the  inner  cities  was  not 
readily  available  on  reasonable  terms, 
because  of  risk  or  location.  But 
nonetheless  the  need  for  such  funds 
was  very  great. 

After  all,  our  business  is  intimately 
involved  with  people,  with  their 
health  and  safety.  And  people  live  in 
the  cities.  You  might  say  that  people 
are  the  cities.  The  health  of  one 
means  the  health  of  the  other.  And 
both  together  mean  the  health  of 
business.  Any  business. 

The  billion-dollar  investment  is 
now  almost  completely  committed. 

And  in  the  process  is  debunking 
some  myths.  Like  those  we  mentioned. 


Like  the  myths  that  "those  people 
never  do  anything  to  help  themselves," 
or  that  "the  poor  are  always  with  us'.' 
We  found  constructive  people 
in  the  cities.  Our  involvement 
exposed  us  to  responsible 
leaders.  To  people  eager  to  build 
and  improve. 

In  short,  we  found  people. 
Not  myths. 

We  found  reason  to  invest  still 
further. 

To  pledge  a  second  billion. 

A  second  billion  dollars  with  the 
same  aims  as  the  first. 

A  second  billion  that  will  help 
utilize  what  we  learned  from  the  first. 

To  help  others  learn  some  things 
they  might  do,  we've  prepared  a 
booklet:  "The  cities. ..your  challenge, 
too!' 

So  more  people  can  become 
involved. 

People  like  you.  Write:  Dept.  M 

Institute  of  Life  Insurance 

On  behalf  ot  the  life  insurance 
companies  in  America 
277  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N  Y  10017 
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selection,  and  the  simi)le  arithmetic  of 
delegate  counts  which  indicated  as 
early  as  June  that  we  couldn't  make  it. 
I'd  suggest  the  real  reason  that  "from 
June  only  a  handful  of  reporters  stuck 
with  us"  was  not  because  of  "snobs, 
sycophants,  stooges,  and  clowns"  on 
the  plane,  but  simply  because  the  re- 
porters realized  how  hopeless  it  was. 
They  kept  telling  us  this  in  the  papers 
all  through  the  summer.  Like  Lamer, 
I  didn't  want  to  believe  them.  Unlike 
Larner,  I  don't  blame  McCarthy  for 
not  producing  a  miracle  to  refute 
them. 

Finally,  it  is  ironic  that  a  man  who 
shows  as  much  concern  for  his  own 
purity  as  Larner  does  should  so  criti- 
cize McCarthy  for  the  same  thing.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  concern  for  per- 
sonal integrity  is  a  fine  thing  in  both 
men.  (Though  I  don't  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  ever  been  so  holier-than-thou 
about  it  as  Larner  is.  The  angry  young 
man  could  have  learned  something  of 
value  from  McCarthy's  self-mock- 
ery, i 

There  were  certain  things  in  poli- 
tics that  McCarthy  simply  would  not 
do — empty  gestures  that  he  would  not 
make,  subtle  demagoguery  that  he 
would  not  use.  It  always  seemed  to  me 


that  this  stubborn  refusal  to  play 
games  came  not  only  from  a  concern 
for  his  own  integrity,  but  also  from 
a  deep  respect  for  voters  as  persons 
and  a  concern  for  rationality  in  poli- 
tics. In  any  case,  it  makes  no  sense  for 
a  man  who  apparently  retained  his 
own  integrity  and  personal  identity 
throughout  the  campaign  to  attack 
his  candidate  for  having  done  the 
same.  Larner's  occasional  insights 
cannot  make  up  for  his  injustice  to 
persons  and  his  failure  to  analyze  the 
grass-roots  part  of  the  campaign. 
Larner's  story  serves  his  own  bitter- 
ness and  his  novelist's  instincts.  It 
does  not  serve  history. 

Mary  Meehan 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Jeremy  Larner  replies: 

Miss  Meehan's  letter  reminds  me 
how,  during  that  horrible  summer  of 
1968,  McCarthy's  "true  believers" 
came  up  with  an  explanation  for  every 
particular  thing  he  failed  to  do.  If 
McCarthy  wouldn't  work  for  political 
advantage,  it  was  because  of  his  prin- 
ciples; if  he  wouldn't  fight  for  his 
principles,  it  was  because  of  his 
"shrewd  political  instinct."  Now  Miss 
Meehan  writes  to  remind  me  that 


Gordon's. 
If s  how 
the  English 
keep  their 
gin  up! 


.and 
you  stir  a 
meticulous 
martini. 


Let  down  on  the 
distinctive  dryness,  the 
delicate  flavour  of 
Gordon's  Gin?  Never! 
Every  bottle  is  based  on 
Mr.  Gordon's  original 
1769  formula.  So  you 
stir  a  drier,  more  precise 
martini  in  1969. 
A  fanatic  devotion  to 
our  discoverer? 
Perhaps. 

But  then  that's  why 
your  martini  is  made 
with  the  biggest  selling 
gin  in  England, 
America,  the  world. 
Cheers! 
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McCarthy  is  not  God — it's 
must  not  be  criticized  by  i 

To  begin  with  last  sum1) 
my  contention  that  Amer 
were  in  confusion  and  th 
try  found  itself  without 
one  had  a  better  platform 
to  speak  or  a  better  chance 
than  did  McCarthy.  And 
that  the  man  was  not  tryin 
he  wasn't  doing  what  I  tol( 
Meehan,  but  that  he  wasn't 
thing  at  all.  He  worked  ne 
come  President,  nor  to  str 
supporters   within  the 
party,  nor  to  reach  out  f 
suade  a  majority  of  the 
people. 

I  gather  that  when  Mi 
takes  me  to  task  for  my 
analyze  the  grass-roots  p 
campaign,"  she  is  hinting  t 
have  discovered  how  McCar 
supporters   were,   like  m 
worthy  of  this  "human  ah 
man.  Perhaps  this  is  a  vie 
acquired  in  the  course  of  : 
tarial  work  for  Mrs.  Eugene.; 
thy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mia 
misrepresents  my  intentior 
method.  I  was  not  trying  t 
complete  history  of  the  ca% 
was  trying  to  raise  question* 
what  I  saw  and  what  I  learnB 
tions  about  the  gap  between  J 
and  his  movement,  about  pd 
personality,  intentions  and 
ment,  appearance  and  reali 
tions  also  about  my  own  in\j 
and  my  own  point  of  view,  w 
not  conceal.  It  is  convenient 
Meehan  and  those  she  repr 
pretend  I  started  with  "a  pe 
theory,"  then  tried  selectively 
it  up.  Actually  I  gave  my  co 
about  McCarthy's  personal! 
up  front  because  I  wanted  tl 
to  see  where  I  was  going  art 
led  by  me.  But  these  conclusi 
not  "premises" — they  were  t-l 
net  of  day-to-day  contact  ov 
month  campaign,  the  accumuJJ 
painful  experience  which  1 
In  describe  in  detail. 

When  I  talk  about  McCartl 
ing  "confrontations,"  I  am  no 
about  his  political  positions, 
inability  directly  to  confront 
lion.  We  shall  be  forever  grat 
McCarthy's  entry  into  New 
shire,  but  he  never  had  to  c 
head-on-head  with  Lyndon 
When  he  faced  Bobby  Kenn 
redly  in  that  debate,  Miss  Me< 
could  not  even  defend  that  spe 


^arn  to  speak,  read,  write 

foreign  language 

y  though  you  lived  abroad. 
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"OUR 
SCRAP  HEAPS 

CAN  BE 
ALUMINUM 


MINES 


—David  P.  Reynolds 


Aluminum's  scrap  value 
makes  it  worth  collecting 
and  "re-cycling".  .  . 

There  are  two  national  prob- 
lems which  we  believe  no  materials 
producer  should  ignore:  litter  and 
conservation.  Fortunately,  because  of 
the  nature  of  our  metal,  aluminum, 
Reynolds  has  been  able  to  develop 
some  answers  in  both  areas. 

Indestructible  aluminum 
is  re-usable 

First,  aluminum  has  scrap  value;  it  is  virtually 
indestructible.  It  resists  corrosion,  will  not  rust.  It 
can  be  rcmelted,  re-alloyed,  and  re-used — economi- 
cally. And  the  need  for  and  uses  of  this  strong, 
lightweight  metal  multiply  yearly. 

So  a  used  all-aluminum  beverage  can  is  worth 
something;  it  is  worth  picking  up  and  "re-cycling." 
If  this  suggests  a  way  to  fight  litter  to  you,  it  did  to 
the  men  at  Reynolds,  too.  We  are  now  testing  dif- 


ferent approaches  in  two  citi 
Angeles  and  Miami,  and  plan 
others  in  the  future. 

Using  aluminum's  scraf  & 

Our  idea  is  to  encourage  o4 
nity  groups  to  sponsor  alumini d 
collecting  drives,  and  earn  mor  I 
worthwhile  causes  and  their  own  I 
As  they  raise  funds,  they  help  kee 
streets,  parks,  and  beaches  free  ol 
Aluminum   scrap  does  tj 
worthwhile  incentive  to  such  org 
tions:  a  ton  of  aluminum,  for  exf 
brings  $200  from  dealers,  compared  with  $20  fo 
and  $16  for  waste  paper. This  scrap  value  is  somi' 
many  industrial  users  keep  in  mind  when  they  sj 
aluminum  equipment.  They  know  there's  a  I 
waiting  at  the  end  of  the  service  life  of  this  equip) 

Mines — not  scrap  heaps 
Although  there  is  an  abundant  supply  o: 
minum  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  fact  raj 


■  supply  is  not  unlimited — and  aluminum 
as  been  doubling  roughly  every  ten  years, 
■d  not  be  a  problem  if  we  capitalize  on  alumi- 
?-usability.  Already,  an  estimated  30%  of  the 
aluminum  is  reclaimed  or  secondary  metal, 
i aid  be  even  higher. 

ountless  products  provide  "mines"  of  alumi- 
ady  to  be  tapped.  Not  only  aluminum  cans 
cages,  but  the  aluminum  in  appliances,  auto- 
e  parts, 
;  products, 
lroad  cars 
should  be 
ied  when 
finished 
ful service. 

Scouts  and  many  other  organizatic 
fight  litter  and  raise  money  by  collect- 
ing all-aluminum  cans. 

Jew  Reynolds  reclamation  plant 

7e  at  the  Reynolds  Metals  Company  have 
J  our  effort  toward  this  goal  —  not  only  with 


our  anti-litter  can  collecting  programs,  but  with  a 
major  investment  in  reclamation  facilities,  as  well. 
(An  additional 
Reynolds  reclama- 
tion plant  will  be 
producing  us  a  blcR^^; 
a  1  u  m  i  n  u  m  fro  m 
scrap  this  year.) 


Reclamation  plants  which  produce  alu- 
minum from  scrap  help  conserve  our 
natural  resources. 

Efforts  such  as  these,  we  believe,  will  do  much 
to  reduce  the  solid  waste  disposal  problem,  and  help 
stretch  our  natural  resources.  Reynolds  Metals  Com- 
pany, P.  0.  Box  2346-LR,  Richmond,  Virginia  23218. 
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when*  new  ideas  titke  shape  in 

ALUMINUM 


LETTERS 


AFRICA 


IT  SWINGS! 


The  action  in  East  Africa  is  fast,  exciting,  different.  It's  the  good  life.  In  Nairobi, 
for  example,  you'll  go  on  safari,  view  wild  game  at  close  range,  see  tribal  danc- 
ing, shop  for  bargains,  attend  theatre  and  concerts,  stay  at  a  modern  hotel.  You'll 
want  to  see  all  of  East  Africa  .  .  .  Tanzania  and  Uganda,  and  the  fascinating 
Historic  Tour  of  Ethiopia.  On  the  way,  or  on  the  way  home,  you  can  swing 
through  Europe,  too,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Ethiopian  Airlines  at  no 
extra  air  fare,  and  you'll  fly  in  luxury 
all  the  way.  Ma/7  the  coupon,  now! 
Or  see  your  Travel  Agent,  or  fwi . 


MADRID 

KHARTO 
ACCRA*— LAGOS 

ENTEBBE" 


FRANKFURT 
ROME. 
ATHENS 
CAIRO 
ASMARA 
ADDIS  ABABA  — 
NAIROBI 
DAR  [S  SALAAM 


 Bi  IWUT 

/^M  KARACH I  — «  C 
4  ^    «  ADtN 


Boeing  Fan  Jet  Service— Cargo  Space  on  Every  Flight 


Africa's  Only 
FAA-cerlilicated  Airline 


<S,t, 


51  E  42  St.,  New  York  10017 


Please  send  me  information  about  the  excitement  of  travel  to  incredible  East  Africa,  with 
stopovers  in  Europe  at  no  extra  air  tare,  on  Ethiopian  Airlines'  luxury  Boeing  Fan  Jets  depart- 
ing Irom  European  Gateways. 

NAME   

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  ZIP  


admire  about  integrating  th( 
Then  McCarthy  had  all  su 
confront  Hubert  Humphrey 
would  not  do  it. 

Nor  could  McCarthy  con 
own  supporters  and  make 
sions  about  his  own  campaij 
could  be  made  by  no  one  <| 
that  he  wasn't  entitled  to  re] 
one's  advice — but  he  would 
full  responsibility  for  what  I 
did.  He  preferred  to  act  passl 
botch  what  he  didn't  like,  and 
others  for  forcing  him. 

Miss  Meehan  pretends 
know  McCarthy  could  be  wi 
in  fact  1  gave  some  prime  exa 
his  wit.  Of  course  anyone  cou 
without  being  sycophantic, 
point  was  that  the  price  of  ge 
close  and  staying  there  wa 
pliancy.  After  the  primaries, 
the  non-bootlickers  had  been 
away  from  the  candidate.  Noi 
not  say  that  McCarthy's  att 
were  not  loyal  and  sincere — b 
were  sycophants  all  the  same. 

As  for  McCarthy  on  gun  co 
am  well  aware  of  our  candidate 
cedural"  rationale.  Let  us  ass 
his  behalf  that  the  third  or 
major  assassination  within  fiv 
created  a  "panic  condition" 
meant  that  Congress  should  jl 
anything  about  gun  control.  Nr., 
the  panic  has  subsided,  can  we 
to   see   some   gun  proposals 
McCarthy?  I  wonder  also  if 
consistent  of  McCarthy  to  rai 
issue  of  Vietnam  while  emotion: 
still  strong  on  that  subject'.'  Pi 
he  has  rectified  that  error  by  hlj 
of  leadership  since  the  campai! 

Then,  too,  Miss  Median  oiu1 
check  McCarthy's  wording  and  11 
on  his  gun-control  statement.  11 
minded  of  an  occasion  some  Kj 
after  the  assassination  when  M| 
thy  was  asked  just  which  Arnjj 
Presidents  had  been  ton  m 
"Teddy  Roosevelt,"  he  replied!! 
i 'lie  who  didn't  get  there."  1  aS 
Miss  Meehan  and  friends,  coul 
mere  mortal  be  holier  than  than 

If  .Miss  Meehan  and  associate 
look  hack,  they  will  see  that  II 
at  length  on  McCarthy's  "integl 
that  I  tell  how  again  and  agfl 
made  that  concept  of  himself  th< 
ter  of  his  campaign.  Hut  the  qui 
I  ask,  finally,  is  the  question  thJ 
tory,  Miss  Meehan,  is  going  ■ 
whether  McCarthy  likes  it  orl 
"What  kind  of  integrity?  Infl 
for  what?" 


NEW  WORLD  MEETS  OLD 
ON  THE  BAYOU 


. . .  where  fishermen  and  hunters  have  for  years  leisurely 
poled  their  pirogues  along  the  winding  waters  of 
Terrebonne  Parish.  Now  new  summer  cottages,  fishing 
camps,  and  hunting  lodges  are  beginning  to  dot  the  area. 

No  hustle,  no  bustle,  just  a  gentle  air  of  prosperity  .  . . 
as  South  Louisiana  Electric  Cooperative  strings  the 
last  of  35  miles  of  power  line  into  the  region,  with  the 
help  of  high-speed  airboats,  skiffs,  marsh  buggies — 
and  a  helicopter  to  bring  in  the  poles. 

Meeting  the  growing  needs  of  a  growing  nation  .  .  . 
overcoming  obstacles .  . .  opening  up  new  territory 
...  so  more  people  can  live  and  work  and  play  in 
more  of  America. 

That's  a  way  of  life  for  the  people  of  America's  nearly 
1,000  consumer-owned  rural  electric  systems. 


AMERICA'S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 

Owned  and  controlled  by  the  people  they  serve 


information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  /  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C  20009 


John  Fischer 

THE  EASY  CHAIR 

Where  it's  at 


San  Francisco 


Sign  in  front  of  a  restaurant  near 
Market  and  O'Farrell  Streets:  "Fried 
(  lams  and  Topless  Waitresses." 

Which  suggests  that  San  Francis- 
cans still  have  a  sound  sense  of  priori- 
ties. But  how  does  a  girl  feel  when 
she  gets  second  billing  to  a  fried 
clam  ? 


Ithaca,  New  York 


A  professor  of  animal  husbandry  at 
Cornell,  who  wishes  to  remain  anony- 
mous for  the  moment,  is  seeking  a 
foundation  grant  for  a  dragon-breed- 
ing project.  He  argues  that  the  short- 
age of  dragons  is  responsible  for 
many  of  America's  ills;  and  that  the 
agricultural  scientists  who  have  pro- 
duced hybrid  corn,  the  Beltsville  tur- 
key, and  Santa  Gertrudis  cattle  surely 
are  capable  of  breeding  a  useful 
st  rain  of  dragons. 

An  excerpt  from  his  project  appli- 
cation : 

"As  my  colleagues  and  I  have  ob- 
served during  the  recent  insurrec- 
tions at  Cornell,  a  dependable  supply 
of  dragons  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  human  adoles- 
cent male.  Between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-one,  he  feels  an  over- 
whelming psychological  compulsion 
to  prove  himself  a  brave  and  hardy 
fellow,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  and  of  nearby  females,  but 
most  of  all  for  his  own  self-esteem. 
Until  very  recently,  he  did  this  by 
slaying  dragons,  of  whatever  species 
might  he  handy:  saber-foot h  tigers, 
minotaurs,  infidels,  barbarians  (i.e. 
the  tribe  in  the  next  valley  I ,  I  ndians, 
or  gunslingers  in  black  hats.  Within 
my  own  lifetime,  it  was  still  possible 
for  a  young  man  to  demonstrate  his 
virility  by  herding  half-tamed  steers, 
harpooning  whales,  shooting  grizzlies, 


breaking  horses,  or  getting  lost  in  the 
wilderness. 

"Now  unfortunately  we  have  run  out 
of  grizzlies  and  wilderness,  whales  are 
processed  scientifically  with  helicop- 
ters and  radar-equipped  pursuit  ships, 
and  the  few  surviving  cowboys  ride 
pickup  trucks.  Slaughter  of  barbari- 
ans and  infidels  is  still  socially  ap- 
proved, of  course,  but  since  it  is  mostly 
conducted  at  long  distance,  with  B-52s 
and  105  mm.  howitzers,  the  modern 
soldier  feels  more  like  a  well-trained 
mechanic  than  a  knight-errant.  Con- 
sequently the  young  are  driven  to 
testing  their  hardihood  by  artificially 
contrived  ordeals,  such  as  skiing, 
surfing,  and  driving  souped-up  jalop- 
ies at  suicidal  speeds.  These  surro- 
gates are  basically  unsatisfactory,  be- 
cause they  lack  the  essential  element 
of  personal  combat  with  a  live,  dan- 
gerous opponent. 

"The  only  such  opponents  available 
in  most  college  communities  are  the 
faculty  and  administrators — and  they 
too  are  less  than  satisfactory,  since 
they  are  generally  too  old  and  timid 
to  fight  back.  As  we  have  seen,  they 
are  likely  to  surrender  at  the  first 
show  of  violence.  When  that  happens, 
the  frustrated  adolescents  naturally 
look  beyond  the  campus  for  dragons 
with  real  teeth,  who  can  be  provoked 
into  genuinely  hazardous  combat.  The 
logical  candidates  for  this  role  are, 
obviously,  the  police  and  in  extreme 
cases  the  National  Guard. 

"The  resulting  affrays  provide  a 
good  deal  of  psychic  reward  to  both 
sides,  since  many  of  the  police  and 
guardsmen  also  are  combat-starved 
young  men.  Moreover,  they  already 
regard  the  students  as  barbarians  and 
infidels  -members  of  a  different  social 
caste,  wearing  strange  costumes  and 
guilty  of  unorthodox  behavior. 

"Thus  we  see  that  student-police 
confrontations  fulfill  a  useful — in- 
deed, indispensable — social  role.  But 
they  are  expensive,  they  divert  the 


police  from  their  other  dutie 
they  tend  to  disrupt  the  researc 
of  the  faculty,  including  profes 
animal  husbandry. 

"To  take  their  place,  I  prop 
develop  an   appropriate  sped 
dragon,  which  could  be  stockp 
a  campus  corral  and  released? 
time  to  time  in  dormitory  corf 
beer  joints,  and  SDS  meetings;' 
cise  genetic  specifications  have 
be  determined,  but  the  salientj 
acteristics   are   plain  enough 
dragon  should  be  capable  of  mi 
or  even  killing  a  healthy,  belligJ 
eighteen-year-old.  But  it  shoul: 
be  invincible;  the  boy  must  ha, 
even  chance  of  doing  in  the  (h 
with  some  elementary  weapon, 
as  a  club  or  length  of  gas  pipe- 
vided  of  course  that  he  is  brave, 
ble,  and  lucky. 

"With  an  initial  grant  of  $2 
000,  I  am  confident  that  I  could 
duce  such  a  monster,  using  pi 
techniques    of  hybridization, 
promising  line  of  inquiry  would  b 
crossbreeding  of  selected  lady  w 
lers  with  a  ferocious  strain  of  f(ty 
linebackers.  Alternatively,  we  u 
try  crossing  Spanish  fighting  bul 
the  Miura  stock  with  the  Am 
timber  wolf. 

"If  successful,  the  expe" 
could  be  expected  to  yield  socia 
dends  of  considerable  value — n 
the  return  of  policemen  and  p 
sors  to  their  normal  assignment 
the  provisions  of  an  acceptable 
for  the  innate  aggressive  instinc 
the  young  male. 

Annapolis,  Mar 

Senator  Kdward  T.  Conroy  of  % 
Georges  County,  is  one  of  the 
vocal  advocates  of  economy 
Maryland  legislature.  On  his  fo 
birthday  the  Senate  voted  a 
tion  of  congratulation.  Its  la 


Tell  someone  you  like  about  Larks  Gas-Trap  filter. 
He  may  nod  starch  your  sport  shirts. 


Press  these  points:  Nearly  90%  of  cigarette  smoke  is  gas.  Only  a  fraction  is  actu- 
ally"tar"and  nicotine.  Lark's  Gas-Trap  filter  not  only  reduces  the  usual"tar"and  nico- 
tine, it  reduces  certain  harsh  gases  as  well. 

That's  because  Lark's  patented  Gas-Trap  filter  (U.S.  Pat.  No.  3,251,365) 
jses  activated  and  fortified  charcoal  granules.  One  of  the  most  effective 
"liter  materials  known  to  modern  science. 

So  effective  that  Lark's  Gas-Trap  actually  rc  luo  ;  certain  harsh 
gases  by  nearly  twice  as  much  as  any  other  filter  on  er>   ~>ther  pop- 
ular brand,  bar  none. 

Incidentally,  Lark's  gas  reduction  gives  Lark  a  better,  sn  ,ooi~  - 
sr  taste.  Pass  that  on  and  he  may  have  a  yen  to  do  you  a  favor. 


For  more  information  send  for 
the  free  brochure  "Lark's  Gas- 
Trap  Filter  and  What  It  Means 
to  You"  Write  Lark,  P  O.  Box  44, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11202. 
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ENGRAV 


o    16,  1968, 

Pablo  Picasso,  the  pre-eminent  artist  of  our 
time,  commenced  work  on  a  series  of  en- 
gravings that  he  predicted  would  become  "my 
most  sought-after-and  possibly  scandalous 
work."  They  were  to  be  a  series  of  pictures 
portraying  every  aspect  of  sexual  pleasure. 
Picasso  had  wanted  to  create  such  a  series  for 
over  65  years,  he  confided  to  Aldo  Crom- 
melynck,  his  engraving-press  printer,  and  he 
intended  it  to  stand  as  "an  abiding  celebration 
of  life  itself." 

For  nearly  seven  months  Picasso  worked 
in  a  creative  frenzy  at  his  studio  in  Mougins, 
France,  turning  out  as  many  as  four  engravings 
in  a  single  day,  often  with  as  many  as  six  varia- 
tions of  each.  "Ole!",  "Bravo!",  "Magnifico!", 
he  would  exclaim  as  each  new  engraving  was 
pulled  from  the  press,  and  so  ecstatic  was  he 
over  the  quality  of  the  work  that  on  several 
occasions  he  summoned  friends  from  as  far  off 
as  Fondon  and  New  York  to  view  the  work  in 
progress.  Finally,  on  October  5th,  he  bundled 
the  engravings  together,  inscribed  them  with 
the  title  "347  Gravures,"  and  announced  "Ya!" 
("It  is  finished!"). 

The  engravings  Picasso  had  created  are, 
collectively,  his  masterwork,  a  fitting  climax 
to  the  career  of  a  man  whose  dedication,  both 
in  personal  life  and  work,  has  been  to  the 
sensual.  "Without  the  awakeningof  ardent  love, 
nolile  and  therefore  no  art  has  any  meaning," 
Picasso  is  quoted  by  his  biographer,  Roland 
Penrose,  as  saying  And  nowhere  in  the  prodi- 
gious, 20,000-piece  oeuvre  of  this  fertile  genius 
has  ardent  love  been  more  beautifully  or  joy- 
fully portrayed.  Throughout  the  engravings 
voluptuous  majas  surrender  themselves,  lustful 


satyrs  disport,  and  troupes  of  swooning  acro- 
bats perform  in  a  circus  of  love.  Picasso's  irre- 
pressible love  of  mischief  is  in  evidence,  too,  in 
scenes  of  grandees  cuckolded,  harems  invaded, 
and  models  seduced  by  lecherous  painters.  The 
last  theme  is  the  one  most  often  repeated  in 
the  series,  with  the  painters  puckishly  made  to 
resemble  Rembrandt,  Raphael,  and,  of  course, 
Picasso  himself.  (Picasso's  life-long  friend,  Max 
Jacob,  has  said,  "Picasso  would  much  rather 
be  remembered  as  a  famous  Don  Juan  than  an 
artist.")  All  in  all,  Picasso's  "347  Gravures" 
reflect  such  consummate  craftsmanship,  time- 
less subject  matter,  and  sublime  inspiration  as 
to  ensure  their  place  as  the  greatest  art  treasure 
of  the  20th  Century. 

If  the  artistic  value  of  "347  Gravures"  is 
considerable,  its  commercial  value  is  perhaps 
even  greater.  The  engravings,  which  have  been 
printed  in  a  limited  edition  of  50  sets,  have 
fetched  a  price  of  ten  million  dollars.  This  is 
more  than  has  ever  before  been  paid  for  a  work 
of  art.  Moreover,  because  of  rumors  that  circu- 
lated throughout  the  art  world  concerning  the 
superexcellence  of  the  engravings,  all  50  sets 
were  subscribed  to  even  before  Picasso  had 
finished  making  them! 

Art  critics  who  have  seen  the  engravings 
have  been  positively  apostolic  in  their  praise. 
"These  etchings  reach  the  zenith  of  man's 
creative  power.  They  rank  with  'Hamlet,' 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  Michel- 
angelo's 'Fast  Judgment.'  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  classic,"  says  Robert  Glauber,  of  Skyline. 
LIFE:  "Picasso's  most  trenchant  exploration 
of  sex  anil  sexuality  ...As  never  before,  the 
master  seems  bent  on  describing  that  idyllic 
state  wherein  the  spirit  and  flesh  are  one." 
Herald-Tribune  (Paris)  "A  major  undertaking 
-amazing. ..extraordinary. ..staggering. ..incredi- 
ble. Picasso's  brilliance  conquers  all."  TIME: 
"A  virtuoso  performance."  Armand  St.  Clair, 
Revue  de  Paris:  "Mesmerizing. ..If  I  had  a  choice 
among  all  (he  works  Picasso  has  produced,  I 
would  take  this  one  without  hesitation."  Franz 
Schulze,  Chicago  Daily  News:  'What  a  differ- 
ence between  Picasso's  view  of  sex  and  the 
sniggering,  guilt-ridden  American  pornography 


of  today."  Brian  Fitzherbert,  Nova  I 
again,  Picasso  demonstrates  his  as<a 
power  of  regeneration."  Harold  Joach. 
ator  of  Prints,  Art  Institute  of  Chic?': 
tonishing...A  compelling  testimony  of>':a 
amazing  energy  and  power  of  inventi  a 
age  of  87."  Harold  Haydon,  Chic;.- 
Times:  "A  great  surprise  package. ..Unjv|il 
for  sustained  interest  and  quality  f 
Cabanne,  Plexus:  "The  Last  Will  and  T  i: 
of  the  father  of  modern  art." 


J  is  with  grt  I 
therefore,  and  humility,  that  the  e  o 
Avant-Garde  announce  that  their  magin 
been  chosen  as  the  medium  throufiv 
Picasso's  monumental  new  work  will  tj 
to  the  world.  Picasso's  Paris  represent; '( 
Societe  de  la  Propriete  Artistique,.  i 
pointed  Avant-Garde  as  the  sole  pre : 
for  presentation  of  the  quintessence. 
Gravures."  Mindful  of  the  awesome  Jj 
bility  that  this  singular  honor  impio 
editors  of  Avant-Garde  have  spared  c 
expense  nor  effort  to  ensure  that  "!| 
vures"  receives  the  premiere  it  deserve 

To  begin  with,  an  entire  issue  o,) 
Garde   64  pages  w  ill  be  devoted  ex-  s 
to  this  one  subject.  The  issue  will  (I 
advertising.  The  world's  foremost  gra 
signer,  Herb  Lubalin.  has  been  ret; 
design  this  special  issue.  Costly  antiqit 
stocks  and  flame-set  colored  inks  will 
throughout.  The  issue  will  be  printed 
consuming duotone  offset  lithography 
be  bound  in  1 2-point  Frankote  boa 
permanent  preservation.  All  in  all,  this 
produced  issue  of  Avant-Garde  will  mor<  ' 
resemble  an  expensive  art  folio  than  a  m 
The  editors  of  Avant-Garde  are  del 
that  their  presentation  of  the  quintes 
Picasso's  "347  Gravures"  will  be  a  la  1 
not  only  in  the  history  of  art,  but 
lishing,  as  well. 


es  of  this  special  collector's  edition  of 
arde  will  not  be  offered  for  sale  to  the 
mblic.  They  are  being  given  away  -free 
t  to  all  new  subscribers  to  Avant-Garde. 

se  you've  never  heard  of  Avant-Garde, 
plain  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful-and 
magazine  in  America  today.  Although 
i  only  two  years  ago,  already  it  has 
1  reputation  as  the  outstanding  show- 

the  exhibition  of  creative  talent.  This 
on  stems  from  Avant-Garde's  editorial 
)f  complete  and  absolute  freedom  of 

expression.  Avant-Garde  steadfastly 
to  sacrifice  creative  genius  on  the  altar 
rality"  (the  motto  of  the  magazine  is 
with  bluenoses,  blue  laws,  and  blue 
).  Thus,  the  world's  most  gifted  artists, 
and  photographers  continually  bring 
it-Garde  their  most  uninhibited-and 
-works.  Avant-Garde  serves- consist- 
s  a  haven  for  the  painting  that  is  "too 

the  novella  that  is  'too  outrageous," 
m  that  is  "too  sensuous,"  the  cartoon 
"too  satirical,"  the  reportage  that  is 
iphic,"the  opinion  that  is"too  candid," 
tograph  that  is  "too  explicit."  Avant- 
s  proud  of  its  reputation  as  the  wild 
mctuary  of  American  arts  and  letters. 

addition  to  Picasso,  contributors  to 
Jarde  include  such  renowned  figures 
man  Mailer,  Arthur  Miller,  Andrew 
Kenneth  Tynan,  Dan  Greenburg,  Phil 
Mien  Ginsberg,  Dr.  Karl  Menninger, 
scher,  Paul  Krassner,  Andy  Warhol, 
lisofon,  Warren  Boroson,  Peter  Max, 
Avedon,  John  Updike,  Roald  Dahl, 
ie,  Charles  Schulz,  Bert  Stern,  Richard 
'.Yevgeny  Yevtushenko,  S.J.  Perelman, 
Baldwin,  Alan  Watts,  Salvador  Dali, 
luthern,  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer,  Ashley 
u,  William  Burroughs,  Paul  Goodman, 
h  Rexroth,  Harper  Lee,  Jean  Genet, 
rshall  McLuhan. 

jcs  everywhere  have  spent  themselves 
itable  orgy  of  praise  over  Avant-Garde. 
y  freaks,  unite!  Weird  buffs,  rejoice! 
lardehas  arrived  bearing  mind-treasures 


of  major  proportions,"  says  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  "Avant-Garde  is  guaranteed  to  shake 
the  cobwebs  out  of  the  mind,"  says  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  "An  exotic  literary 
menu.. .A  wild  new  thing  on  the  New  York 
scene,"  says  Encounter.  "Avant-Garde  is  aimed 
at  readers  of  superior  intelligence  and  cultivated 
taste  who  are  interested  in  the  arts,  politics, 
science-and  sex,"  says  The  New  York  Times. 
"The  fantastic  artwork,  alone,  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  magazine,"  says  the  News  Project. 
"A  field  manual  by  the  avant-garde,  for  the 
avant-garde,"  says  New  York  critic  Robert 
Reisner.  "Avant-Garde's  articles  on  cinema, 
rock, and  the  New  Scene  are  a  stoned  groove," 
says  the  East  Village  Other.  "Off-beat,  arty, 
sexy,"  says  the  New  York  Daily  News.  "It's 
the  sawn-off  shotgun  of  American  critical 
writing,"  says  the  New  Statesman.  "Its  graphics 
are  stylish,"  says  TIME.  "Avant-Garde  is 
MAGAZINE  POWER! "says poet  HaroldSeldes. 
"Wow!  What  a  ferris  wheel!  I  was  high  for  a 
week  after  reading  it,"  says  the  pop  critic 
of  Cavalier. 


s 


ubscriptions  to 
Avant-Garde  ordinarily  cost  $10  per  year.  In 
conjunction  with  this  special  Picasso  erotic- 
engravings  offer,  however,  we  are  offering  ten- 
month  introductory  subscriptions  for  ONL  Y 
$5!  This  is  virtually  HALF  PRICE!!  To  enter 
your  subscription  (five  issues)-a«d  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  Picasso  erotic  engravings  folio 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE-simp\y  fill  out  the 
adjacent  coupon  and  mail  it  with  $5  to:  Avant- 
Garde,  HOW.  40th  St., New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 

But  please  hurry,  since  quantities  of  the 
Picasso  folio  are  limited  and  this  offer  may  be 
withdrawn  without  notice. 

Then  sit  back  and  prepare  to  receive  a  sub- 
scription bonus  par  excellence,  and  your  first 
copy  of  an  exuberant  new  magazine  that  is 
equally  devoted  to  the  love  of  art  and  the  art 
of  love. 


Am 

GRCE 

AVANT GARDE  WISHES  TO  THANK  THE  E  OL  LOWING  MUSEUMS  AND  GALLERY 
FOR  THEIR  COOPERATION  IN  PREPARING  THE  SPECIAL  PICASSO  ISSUE  I  HE  ART 
INSTITUTE  OE  CHICAGO  GAL  E  HIE  LOUISE  LEIRIS  IPARISI  THE  ART  GALLERY  OF 
ONTARIO  ITORONTOI    KUNSTHAUS  (ZURICH)    AKAOEMIE    OE  R  KUNSTf  IBERllNI 


Avant-Garde 

HOW.  40th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10018 

I  enclose  $5  for  a  ten-month  subscription 
to  the  exuberant  new  magazine  Avant- 
Garde.  I  understand  that  I  am  paying 
virtually  HALF  PRICE  and  that  I  will 
receive  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  a  copy 
of  the  magnificent  art  folio  containing 
Picasso's  erotic  engravings. 
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©AVANT-GARDE  1969. 
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EASY  CHAIR 


road  :  "In  view  of  his  devoted  interest 
in  keeping  down  costs  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  state,  be  it  further  resolved 
that  iKi  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  anyone." 


Empire,  Colorado 


A  big  mining  company,  American 
Metals  Climax,  is  behaving  in  a  most 
peculiar  fashion.  It  is  seeking  the  ad- 
vice of  conservation  agencies,  both 
public  and  private,  on  ways  to  carry 
out  its  operations  with  the  least  pos- 
sible damage  to  the  environment. 

If  it  had  followed  the  traditional, 
or  nature-be-damned,  methods  at  its 
Trad  project  near  this  town,  it  would 
have  virtually  destroyed  two  moun- 
tain streams,  Ruby  and  Woods  creeks. 
Instead  it  undertook — at  considerable 
cost — to  build  two  reservoirs  and  an 
11,000-foot  underground  pipeline  to 
avoid  water  pollution  and  maintain 
the  normal  flow  of  the  streams.  The 
upper  reservoir  already  has  been 
stocked  with  trout  and  opened  to  fish- 
ermen. 

a  companion  project  nearby,  the 
Henderson  molybdenum  mine,  is  be- 
ing developed  in  consultation  with  the 
Colorado  Open  Space  Foundation,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  state  university's 
School  of  Industrial  Medicine,  and 
other  public-interest  groups  because, 
as  the  company's  president  put  it,  "we 
realize  our  obligation  to  protect  the 
environment  in  which  we  work."  A 
six-thousand-acre  tract  of  company 
land  has  been  opened  for  public  recre- 
ation. 

By  way  of  contrast,  at . . . 


The  Reserve  Mining  Company  is 
dumping  thousands  of  tons  of  iron- 
ore  waste  into  Lake  Superior  every 
day,  in  spite  of  shrieks  of  protests 
f  rom  conservationists  and  a  somewhat 
muffled  admonition  from  Washington. 

As  so  often  happens,  the  federal 
government  speaks  here  with  two 
voices,  and  the  states  don't  speak  at 
all.  The  company  holds  a  dumping 
permit  from  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers  an  outfit  which  keeps  an  eye 
on  possible  obstructions  to  navigation, 
bul  notoriously  doesn't  give  a  hoot 
about  ecology,  water  pollution,  or 
scenic  beauty.  A  sister  agency,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior, produced 
a  report  last  year  recommending  that 


the  dumping  be  stopped;  later,  ap- 
parently as  the  result  of  political  pres- 
sure, it  repudiated  the  report  and  now 
merely  recommends  that  the  affected 
states,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan,  should  keep  the  pollution 
under  "continuing  surveillance."  May- 
be they  are,  but  so  far  they  have  done 
nothing  else. 

Ironically,  the  "waste"  being 
dumped  in  the  lake  contains  substan- 
tial tonnages  of  nickel,  copper,  manga- 
nese, zinc,  and  chrome.  At  current 
prices  for  these  metals,,  they  cannot 
be  extracted  profitably.  But  if  Re- 
serve Mining  piled  the  stuff  on  land — 
as  other  mining  companies  operating 
in  the  area  do — it  might  profitably 
rework  it  in  later  years,  when  metal 
supplies  dwindle  and  prices  rise. 

Reserve  Mining  is  jointly  owned  by 
two  steel  companies.  Republic  and 
Armco — typical  members,  apparent- 
ly, of  an  industry  which  has  never 
been  noted  for  its  foresight,  imagina- 
tive management,  or  sensitivity  to 
public  opinion. 


A  newspaperman  just  back  from  India 
reports  the  following  dialogue  with  a 
twelve-year-old  boy  in  the  street  out- 
side the  Great  Eastern  hotel: 

"Hey,  mister,  you  like  to  meet  my 
sister,  nice  clean  Hindu  girl,  very  high 
caste  ? 

"Nope." 

"You  like  to  meet  nice  clean  English 
girl?" 
"Nope." 

"Well,  how  you  like  to  meet  nice 
clean  Fulbright  ?" 

(When  this  incident  was  related  to 
Senator    Fulbright,    he    was  not 

amused.  I 


The  Pentagon,  already  shocked  and 
bewildered  by  the  unprecedented  crit- 
icism it  is  getting  in  Congress,  can 
expect  something  worse.  Its  requests 
for  money  are  going  to  be  subjected, 
for  the  first  time  ever,  to  critical 
analysis  by  a  competent,  independent 
agency  outside  of  government. 

For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  armed 
services  have  been  accustomed  to  get- 
ling  virtually  anything  they  want, 
with  no  quesl  ions  asked.  No  President 
likes  to  get  into  a  hassle  with  his  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  especially  when  super- 


hawks  like  Joe  McCarthy,  e 
Wallace,  and  Curtis  LeMay  an] 
ping  at  his  ears.*  Congressrm 
ally  are  even  more  reluctant  i 
lenge  the  soldiers;  they  can't  a 
chance  on  looking  unpatrio  :\ 
worse  yet,  losing  military  cont  id 
installations  for  their  constM 
The  chairmen  of  the  committal 
dling  military  affairs  are,  I 
almost  always  happy  prisoners 
Pentagon.  When  you  watch  thl 
ers  of  military  dollars  which! 
the  domains  of  Representative}! 
Rivers  and  Senator  Richard  h 
it's  not  hard  to  understand  wh,j 
those  few  Congressmen  who  J 
clined  to  be  skeptical  about  Pdl 
demands  do  not  have  the  timi  > 
pertise  to  comb  through  an  $8Ci 
budget.  Nor  do  they  have  an 
pendent  staff  capable  of  doing'i 
job,  since  the  relevant  commit  2 
staffed  almost  completely  witrl 
who  mirror  faithfully  the  thin  1 
the  Defense  Department. 

Newspapermen  covering  the  '1 
gon  aren't  likely  to  be  se:  c 
critics,  either.  Some  of  them,  1 
Hanson  Baldwin  of  the  Nei 
Times,  are  themselves  former  | 
All  of  them  are  dependent  on  rJl: 
sources  for  their  news  —  |l 
which  can  be  turned  off  in  the].] 
takes  a  colonel  to  reach  J 
SECRET  stamp.  Consequent 
"unsympathetic"  reporter  is  I 
likely  to  find  himself  the  last! 
get  the  word.  Furthermore,  I 
lication  can  afford  to  make  fit 
penetrating,  detailed  study  \i 
services'  spending  habits,  eveijj 
as  they  are  revealed  by  the  pili 
figures.  That  would  require  j 
stantial  crew  of  specialists,  |i 
in  economics,  management,  3fi 
ing,  strategic  theory,  and  the  oil 
ative  analysis  of  weapons  systdli 
such  organization  now  exists,  1 
of  the  defense  establishment  if 

But  it  soon  will.  This  fall  thel 
ings  Institution  plans  to  sej 
Defense  Analysis  Staff,  hea'« 
Professor  William  W.  Kaufn  ' 
MIT.  Its  purpose  will  be  a  con  I 
scrutiny  of  national  securit 
grams,  their  costs,  the  strata  1 
sumptions  which  underlie  the, 
the  efficiency  with  which  they  | 

*An  exception  was  President  I 
Truman.  After  the  end  of  World  ' 
he  did  make  an  heroic  and  parti: ! 
cessful  effort  to  cut,  military  spe  I 
but  that  ended,  of  course,  with  I 
break  of  the  Korean  war. 
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Duluth,  Minnesota 


Washington,  D.C. 


nd  her  bacillus 


:  corporation  selects  its  technical 
res,  mobilizes  its  scientists,  and 
s  inexorably  forward  on  the 
h  of  their  magnificently  disci- 
deftly  harnessed  brains.  Yes,  it 

jpt  that  sometimes  a  little  outside 


assistance  is  required. 

Let  us  cite  a  typical  triumph  scored 
in  the  Kodak  Research  Laboratories. 
Though  film  and  cameras  have  been 
around  for  a  long  time,  photography 
manages  to  maintain  its  robust  growth 
in  the  economy.  That  growth  induces 
chemico-economic  visions  based  on  a 
certain  chemical  called  "tris  acid"  by 
those  familiar  with  it.  It  has  been  too 
expensive  and  too  dangerous  to  make 
on  the  scale  we 
need.  No  longer 
so.  This  bacillus, 
we  now  know,  can 
manufacture  it 
from  pentaeryth-  . 
ritol,  a  chemical  compound  not  known 
to  occur  in  nature  but  rather  easily 


synthesized. 

To  find  such  a  bacillus  capable  of 
eating  this  artificial  stuff  had  been  the 
tough  task  of  our  Dr.  Charlie  Goodhue 
and  our  Dr.  Jim  Schaeffer.  Many 
months  went  by  with  no  luck  until 
Charlie  thought  to  ask  his  9-year-old 
daughter  Sara  to  put  on  her  boots  and 
fetch  a  jar  of  mud  from  the  little  creek 
behind  his  house.  That  did  it. 

In  Sarah's  jar  was  a  bacillus  that  real- 
ly did  eat  pentaerythritol.  Charlie  and 
Jim  enslaved  its  descendants,  who,  be- 
ing naturally  highly  prone  to  muta- 
tion, were  taught  in  only  a  couple  of 
years  to  chew  pentearythritol  down 
only  as  far  as  tris  acid  and  then  give  it 
all  back,  while  subsisting  on  nothing 
but  cheap  acetic  acid. 


umanism  in  plastic 


astics.  We  make  them.  In  some 
jarters  we  are  known  better  for 
em  than  for  our  famous  photo- 
aphic  goods.  People  take  Tenite 
id  Uvex  plastics  from  us  and 
iape  them  into  things  of  use  and 
;auty.  Rarely  one  of  a  kind, 
ough.  Replication  for  wide- 
>read  possession  spoils  the 
:auty  for  some  eyes.  Against 
at,  credit  plastics  with  helping 


keep  pride  in  the  making  of  something 
serviceable  and  tangible  for  one's  liv- 
ing. Use  of  tools  more  sophisticated 
than  hammer  and  chisel  need  not  di- 
minish the  pride. 

That  man's  hand  is  an  extension  of 
his  mind  is  a  basic  belief  among  the 
educators  who  specialize  in  "industrial 
arts."  To  reveal  to  youth  the  humanistic 
aspect  of  all-pervasive  technology  is 
their  mission.  Readers  who  see  some 
merit  in  realistically  directing  the 
attention  of  the  schools  to  the 
work  of  man's  wondrous  digits— 
in  plastics  or  other  materials- 


can  get  a  steer  from  the  profes- 
sional organization  of  teachers 
known  as  the  American  Indus- 
trial Arts  Association,  1201  16th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20036. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  An  equol-opportumty  employer 


Avianca  jet  tour- 
unique  in  South  America 

On  the 

IllCci  7^ 

Road. 

25  days  of  escorted  adventure  via  Avianca 
Golden  Anniversary  Jet.  Scenic,  historic 
Spanish  colonial/Indian  gems  of  Colom- 
bia, Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Argentina. 
Inca  Fiestas,  pageantry.  $1185  plus  air- 
fare. Small  groups  departing  Sept.  16, 
Oct.  21,  1969. 

Call  your  travel  agent— mail 
coupon  for  16-page  brochure. 


To 


6  West  49th  St.,  New  York  10020  •  (212)  586-6041 
Send  me  illustrated  booklet  ON  THE  INCA  ROAD. 
Mr. 

Mrs  

Miss 

street  


city_ 


_state_ 


-zip- 


Dept.  HA 


i  

distinctive 

W  Christmas 
.Cards 

The  new  catalogue  of 
the  famous  Metropolitan 
Museum  cards  —  paintings  by  the  masters, 
drawings  and  sculpture,  luminous  medieval 
miniatures  burnished  with  gold  and  silver, 
angels  from  an  eighteenth  century  creche, 
rare  enamels,  early  woodcuts,  and  festive 
Victorian  prints  are  among  the  more  than  50 
designs.  «£j  The  cards,  printed  in  limited 
editions,  cost  from  5  to  95  cents  each.  They 
can  be  bought  (inly  by  mail  or  at  the  Museum 
itself.  The  catalogue  -  which  also  illustrates 
Museum  copies  of  sculpture,  ancient  jewelry, 
early  American  blown  glass,  the  brilliant  new 
Museum  engagement  calendar,  and  other 
unusual  Christmas  presents  —  will  be  mailed 
about  September  first. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

>J5  Grade  Station,  New  York  100 J X 

Please  send  me  the  Museum's  new  catalogue 
of  Christmas  cards,  25  cents  enclosed  H2 

Name  

Address  


EASY  CHAIR 


ing  carried  out.  To  make  sure  that  the 
staff  is  strictly  objective,  its  work 
will  be  reviewed  by  an  outside  bipar- 
tisan advisory  committee. 

Presumably,  too,  the  new  staff  can 
call  for  help  from  such  old  Washing- 
ton hands  as  Kermit  Gordon  and 
Charles  Schultze,  both  former  direc- 
tors of  the  Budget  Bureau,  Arthur  M. 
Okun,  former  economic  counselor  to 
the  White  House,  Douglas  Dillon,  one- 
time Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  who  taught  the  military 
what  "civilian  control"  really  means. 
Gordon  is  now  president  of  Brook- 
ings, Dillon  is  chairman  of  its  board, 
McNamara  is  a  trustee,  and  the 
others  are  on  its  regular  faculty. 

If  they  turn  out  as  expected,  the  re- 
ports of  the  Defense  Analysis  Staff 
will  for  the  first  time  give  concerned 
citizens — and  Congressmen — a  basis 
for  informed,  independent  judgment 
about  what  the  military  is  really  up  to. 
And  in  time  they  might  save  us  all 
some  tax  money. 

 New  Orleans 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  nice  businessman 
of  no  particular  distinction,  recently 
received  a  letter  from  something 
which  calls  itself  the  Executive  and 
Professional  Hall  of  Fame,  of  2475 
Canal  Street,  New  Orleans.  It  in- 
formed him  that  his  "ability  and 
achievements,"  both  unspecified,  had 
led  to  his  nomination  for  membership 
in  this  Hall.  It  also  invited  him  to  send 
along  biographical  data,  and  a  $100 
check  for  a  lifetime  membership  fee. 
In  return  he  would  receive  "a  beauti- 
ful plaque"  and  a  list  of  the  other 
members — and  a  press  release  about 
his  "induction"  would  go  to  any  news- 
paper he  might  suggest. 

Feeling  himself  unworthy  of  the 
honor,  my  friend  did  not  send  in  the 
check,  but  he  is  glad  to  know  what  the 
going  price  of  fame  is  these  days. 

Southern  California 

This  is  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  people  build  r>(),<)00  homes 
which  are  bound  to  wash  away  in  the 
first  heavy  storm — and  keep  on  doing 
it,  year  after  year,  in  spite  of  re- 
pealed disasters.  Clearly  they  are 
built  by  scoundrels  and  bought  by 
fools  ;  California  seems  to  have  an  un- 
limited snppK  iif  but  h. 


Much  of  the  terrain  is  hilly  i 
stable.  The  soil  is  anchored  iii 
only  by  a  thin  covering  of  gni 
brush.  Until  recently  most  of 
ranch  land,  of  the  kind  descries 
John  Steinbeck  in  The  Red1 
When  the  steep  slopes  wen  t 
grazed,  as  they  often  were,  thej 
to  erode  and  gully.  Then  th 
estate  speculators  came  alon 
their  bulldozers,  skinned  off  < 
maining  vegetation,  gouged  c; 
races  for  building  sites,  and  1 
expensive  homes. 

The  rains  hit  Sunny  Califo  i 
February  and  March.  They  tit 
naked  hillsides  into  mud,  which  ; 
ally  begins  to  slide.  While  I  W2  { 
last  spring  the  papers  carried  1 
graphs  nearly  every  day  of  J 
crushed  by  three-foot  waves  cj 
swimming  pools  tipped  ovt. 
dumped  onto  the  patios  of  the  1 
below,  families  marooned  becau 
road  leading  to  their  lovely  rid]  - 
home-with-a-view  had  disap,;; 
Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  rain  ;) 
the  bulldozers  were  out  agai 
paring  new  subdivisions  for  is 
ble  destruction. 

Another  favorite,  and  fatit 
expensive,  location  is  the  lip  oj) 
overlooking  the  Pacific.  Suclfc 
form  much  of  the  coastline  fix. 
ico  to  San  Francisco.  As  any«ie 
see,  the  waves  have  been  cuttiri 
at  them  for  millennia.  Each  I 
storm  chews  out  a  few  inchesjf) 
undermining  the  lip  until  it  evdt1 
topples  into  the  sea.  The  resit 
string  of  rocky  little  islets  s 
shore,  now  roosting  places  r 
lions  and  pelicans.  Some  of  th'  1 
were  roosting  places  for  peopi1 

In  spite  of  such  visible  re™ 
Californians  still  insist  on  |il 
houses  within  a  few  feet  of  tba 
Near  Santa  Cruz  I  saw  cottagejji 
lost  their  front  lawns  this  sprig 
porches  very  likely  will  go  nt: 
ter.  Even  an  apartment  builjl 
being  undercut  at  Capitola.  r 
some  three  feet  of  its  concrete  "u 
tion  slab  rests  on  nothing  but  a  t; 

Why  the  local  governments 
fornia  do  nothing  to  curb  the  i 
impulses  of  its  citizens  is  sol  >t 
of  a  mystery.  The  most  p  u 
answer  that  I  got  is  that  eve 
fornian  is  at  heart  a  real-esta  1 
ulator,  and  would  bitterly  resit 
zoning  laws  which  interfere  1  tl 
divine  right  to  destroy  the  lai  si 

For  people  so  eae;er  to  door  1 
selves,  who  needs  an  atom  beb 


1  Lynes 


TER  HOURS 

w  to  make  politics  from  art,  and  vice  versa 

m  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 


r.  Chairman : 

ite  your  courage  in  taking  on 
dership  of  the  National  En- 
it  for  the  Arts,  and  the  Na- 
Council  on  the  Arts.  I  have 
een  an  enthusiast  for  partici- 
by  the  federal  government  in 
airs  of  the  creative  and  per- 
g  arts,  primarily  because  I 
ke  seeing  the  arts  used  as  a 
1  football  and  because  official 
ice  to  the  arts  is  in  fact  usually 
rvice  to  them.  I  would  like  to 
inced  that  I  am  wrong. 
;h  you  luck  and  stamina  and  a 
of  heart  in  the  Congress.  I 
hi  will  not  consider  it  presump- 
if  me  to  recount  for  you  a  few 
es  of  the  troubles  in  the  House 
of  which  I  have  had  some  first- 
nowledge.  These  are  local  ex- 
,  but  they  are  not,  I  think  you 
?ree,  without  wider  impliea- 

ntly  I  was  talking  with  a 
who  teaches  history  of  art  in 
our  several  universities  in  New 
nd  he  said,  "The  arts  have  al- 
)een  a  political  football.  Who 
damn  what  the  Congressman 
owa  thinks  about  art?  The  im- 
t  thing  is  to  get  the  money  out 
bastards." 

'as  talking  about  what  the  Con- 
iad  done  to  the  budget  for  your 
,  a  disheartening  piece  of 
•paring,  and  something  of  a 
1.  What  are  you  supposed  to 
ilish  with  $8.5  million  a  year  on 
>nal  scale  that  can  mean  any- 
it  all?  I  understand  that  there 
me  difficulty  in  getting  a  man 
r  caliber  to  take  the  job  of  man- 


ynes,  a  contributing  editor  of 
''s,  is  the  author  of  Confessions 
lettante  and  other  books,  as  well 
Merit  of  the  MacDowell  Colony. 


aging  such  a  small  fund.  It  is  less 
than  is  in  the  hands  of  many  founda- 
tion executives.  You  must  have  strong 
convictions  about  what  can  be  done. 
More  power  to  you.  Rut  let  me  get  to 
my  cases. 

Look  what  happened  to  Atlanta's 
beautiful  cultural  bubble. *  Look  at 
what  has  been  happening  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  Look  at  the  farce  that 
was  recently  played  out  in  New  York 
City  with  the  Mayor  and  the  budget 
scrutinizers  acting  as  directors,  and 
the  museums  and  public  libraries  as 
the  reluctant  and  blindfolded  actors. 

In  Atlanta  it  became  rudely  appar- 
ent that  the  city's  cultural  eyes  were 
far  too  big  for  what  it  could  stomach. 
It  had  cost  the  citizens  of  the  city  $13 
million  (a  large  share  of  which  was 
foundation  money)  to  build  a  cultural 
center  to  house  its  symphony  orches- 
tra, its  art  museum,  and  its  art  school, 
and  to  provide  facilities  for  the  At- 
lanta Municipal  Theater,  which  was 
made  up  of  three  companies — ballet, 
opera,  and  repertory  theater.  The 
publicity,  to  which  I  enthusiastically 
contributed  because  I  thought  Atlanta 
really  had  an  intelligent  and  possible 
program,  was  national  and  it  was  re- 
splendent. Here  was  an  excellent  fa- 
cility, a  knowing  and  dedicated  man- 
agement, and  a  group  of  talented  ar- 
tists presumably  backed  by  a  local 
public  which  was  not  only  conscien- 
tious but  dedicated  and  which  be- 
lieved that  the  arts  were  far  more 
than  superficially  important  to  the 
life  of  the  city  and,  indeed,  of  the 
state.  But  the  balloon  collapsed  on  its 
first  ascension.  (One  is  tempted  to 
say,  not  without  reason,  that  it  was 
full  of  hot  air,  not  of  gas. )  The  Muni- 
cipal Theater  had  run  up  a  deficit  of 

*  Reported  on  in  this  column  in  Febru- 
ary 1969. 


$300,000,  not,  so  far  as  performing- 
arts  centers  go,  an  alarming  sum,  but 
it  was  too  alarming  for  Atlanta,  and 
the  theater  expired.  The  symphony 
has  had  to  draw  in  its  horns  and  count 
on  enticing  an  audience  with  the  usual 
star  system,  and  the  museum  has 
found  itself  under  the  kinds  of  local 
pressures  which  caused  its  director 
to  withdraw  from  exhibition  a  female 
nude  which  some  local  patrons  found 
distasteful. 

The  Newark,  New  Jersey,  situation 
was  a  very  different  one.  Newark  is 
part  of  "Greater  New  York,"  and  it 
has  an  excellent  museum  which  was 
founded  sixty  years  ago  as  an  offshoot 
of  the  library  and  has  become  an  in- 
stitution of  art,  science,  and  history. 
It  has  been  a  consistently  lively  organ 
in  an  urban  organism  which  has 
given  evidence  of  dying,  and  which 
recently  has  been  riven  with  racial 
disasters.  It  has  a  city  government 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  some- 
thing less  than  savory.  In  February 
the  museum's  director,  Samuel  Mil- 
ler, got  caught  in  the  blizzard  that 
harassed  the  Northeast  so  emphati- 
cally, and  he  was  delayed  in  getting 
back  to  his  museum  from  a  confer- 
ence in  Princeton.  He  called  from  a 
snowbound  motel  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  going  on,  and  his  secretary 
said  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was.  The  morning  paper  had  an- 
nounced that  the  city  government  was 
withdrawing  all  further  support  from 
the  museum  as  of  April  first  of  this 
year. 

This  was  as  tidy  a  demonstration 
of  the  uses  of  art  as  a  political  foot- 
ball as  one  could  hope  to  find  any- 
where. It  was  a  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Mayor  to  call  attention  to 
Newark's  financial  plight  in  a  way 
that  might  make  the  state  legislature 
in  Trenton  take  notice.  One  thing 


AFTRR  HOURS 


that  politicians  have  evidently  come 
to  count  on  is  that  a  cultural  wound 
bleeds  profusely,  and  those  who  con- 
sider themselves  friends  of  the 
patient  will  go  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  let  it  be  known  that  a 
wrung'  has  been  committed  that  must 
be  redressed.  This  is  precisely  what 
happened  in  Newark.  The  hue  and 
cry  was  instantaneous;  let ters  flooded 
the  papers  and  the  offices  of  local 
officials.  There  were  public  hearings 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Miller,  "people 
turned  out  in  droves;  there  was  espe- 
cially strong  support  from  the  black 
community."  (There  had  been  an 
"African  Festival"  at  the  museum  in 
January  which  had  been  a  great  suc- 
cess with  the  entire  community,  black 
and  white. ) 

When  the  executive  committee  of 
the  museum's  board  met  with  the 
Mayor  of  Newark,  he  told  them  to  go 
to  the  Governor  of  the  state;  after 
all,  he  said,  70  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  use  the  museum  come  from  out- 
side the  city,  from  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  the  state.  The  Governor  sug- 
gested that  the  state  should  pay  a 
third  of  the  cost,  the  counties  an- 
other third,  and  the  city  the  rest.  The 
annual  budget  of  the  museum  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $S00,000,  and  it 
became  evident  that  the  Governor  was 
not  interested  in  turning  over  a  large 
piece  of  money  to  the  city  govern- 
ment, but  agreed  to  draft  a  bill  if  the 
museum  as  a  private  corporation 
could  receive  the  funds  directly.  In 
the  meantime  the  city  has  reinstated 
its  funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  the  state  has  put  $254,000  in  its 
budget  for  1970.  The  problem  of  get- 
ting one  third  of  the  necessary  funds 
out  of  the  counties  is  a  thorny  one. 
Has  anyone  ever  heard  of  rural  coun- 
ties that  surround  an  urban  center 
contributing  to  its  cultural  support? 

Compared  with  the  shenanigans 
that  have  been  going  on  in  New  York, 
"Fun  City"  and  "The  Cultural  Capi- 
tal of  the  World"  [sic],  Newark's 
experience  seems  straightforward. 
Early  in  the  spring  Mayor  Lindsay 
announced  thai  the  city  would  have 
to  cut  its  appropriations  for  the 
museums  and  libraries,  the  zoos  and 
botanical  gardens,  and  the  City  Uni- 
versity by  24  per  cent,  because  the 
state  legislature  was  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  city's  pleas  for  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  its  financial  crisis. 
There  was  nothing  new  about  this; 
New  York  might  well  be  called  "Crisis 


City,"  though  its  financial  suffer- 
ings are  shared  by  municipalities  in 
America  everywhere.  The  adminis- 
trators and  trustees  of  these  institu- 
tions were  appalled  at  the  prospect 
of  what  the  cuts  would  do  to  their 
public  operations.  I  say  "public"  be- 
cause most  of  these  institutions  are 
"private,"  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
largely  supported  by  their  endow- 
ments, by  their  membership,  by  gifts 
from  individuals  and  corporations 
and  foundations.  It  is  their  physical 
maintenance  that  is  paid  for  in  part 
by  the  city  in  most  cases.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
which  has  its  being  in  Central  Park, 
pays  for  its  guards,  its  maintenance 
crews,  the  upkeep  of  its  vast  building 
out  of  funds  provided  by  the  city. 
Somewhat  the  same  is  true  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  at  42nd 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  one  of  the 
greatest  research  libraries  in  the 
world  and  superior  to  any  university 
library  in  the  nation.  The  city  bud- 
gets $600,000  for  the  library's  main- 
tenance and  another  half-million  is 
raised  from  private  funds.  The 
branch  libraries,  of  which  there  are 
some  102  in  five  boroughs  of  the  city, 
are  entirely  supported  by  city  funds. 
Or  so,  anyway,  has  been  the  practice. 

Mayor  Lindsay's  announcement 
produced  an  effect  that  was  more  like 
a  bombshell  than  a  wet  blanket.  As 
the  museum  in  Newark  did,  so  did  the 
museums  and  libraries  of  New  York. 
They  responded  with  a  cry  of  justi- 
fied anguish,  and  in  concert.  Eighteen 
institutions  banded  together  with  the 
director  of  the  Museum  of  the  City 
of  New  York  as  chairman  of  an 
emergency  committee  to  explain  their 
plight  to  the  Mayor  and  to  the  public. 
Three  hundred  people,  they  said, 
would  be  put  out  of  jobs  and  the  re- 
sults would  be  "catastrophic"  to  the 
institutions.  It  was  even  suggested 
that  some  of  the  museums  might  find 
it  expedient  to  move  away  from  New 
York  entirely,  and  I  heard  from  a 
member  of  the  administration  of  one 
museum  that  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
one  of  New  York  City's  pleasantest 
delights,  was  considering  pulling  up 
its  shrubs  and  digging  up  its  bulbs 
and  moving  to  Westchester  County. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  said  that  it 
would  either  have  to  close  down  en- 
tirely on  Mondays  or  Tuesdays  or 
(dose  half  of  its  galleries  six  days  a 
week.  "It's  the  guardianship  that's  so 
important,"  .Joseph  Noble,  the  admin- 
istrator for  the  museum  told  me.  "If 


you  can't  pay  to  have 
guards,  you  have  to  close 
leries.  You  can't  take  chan 
precious  objects."  The  Publi 
actually  closed  forty-one 
branches  and  reduced  the 
of  the  other  sixty-one,  and  on 
day  in  May  it  shut  its  Fifth  ^ 
main  library  and  put  up  a  la»<j 
on  its  massive  doors  that  sa  ,  j 
simply,  CLOSED.  It  was  the  M 
it  had  been  shut  down  for 
funds  in  the  fifty-eight  yea  i 
existence. 

The  situation  of  the  I  oi 
Museum  was,  in  some  resp>  tt 
most  dramatic.  Its  director, -a 
Buechner,  told  me  that  thc'al 
attendance  is  now  about  85  01 
not  quite  three  times  what  iVw 
years  ago,  a  statistic  whic  i 
not  be  especially  surprising  ■ 
days  of  cultural  boom  if  it  1  ;ii 
for  the  fact  that  the  neighbo'ig 
which  the  museum  is  located' al 
about  500,000  residents  in  t  > 
decade.  "It's  an  exciting  neVfl 
borhood,"  Buechner  said,  "a:\.l 
quires  increased  vigilance  tor 
the  museum.  We  need  more  jd| 
new  orientation  devices."  Th'E? 
lyn  Museum  has,  he  feels,  a  rir 
portant  community  role  thalil 
ever  had,  more  chance  to  me;i  a 
thing  to  its  neighborhood.  We 
city  announced  that  it  woulfB 
appropriations  by  24  per  rfij 
museum  ran  an  advertisement 
New  York  daily  papers.  It  -il 
part:  "This  cut  means  th 
July  1,  1969,  the  museum  'ri 
closed  half  of  the  time.  Seici 
school-age  children  (118.C) 
year)  will  have  to  be  eliminaid 
quarter  of  the  staff  will  'Iff 
missed." 

The  situation  with  the  cil'S 
versifies  was  essentially  the  "in 
that  with  its  museums  and  H 
and  zoos  so  far  as  the  budget' Jl 
concerned,  but  the  effects  we* 
different.  The  president  of  C'l| 
signed  in  protest  because,  he  »i 
would  be  unable  to  accept  a  fill 
class  next  fall  unless  the) 
funds  to  educate  them.  He  we  f 
back  into  office,  but  only  brie  V 
other  cultural  phenomenon  't 
work.  Nobody,  so  far  as  If 
wanted  to  close  down  the  mtf 
but  there  were  (and  still  ai 
this  writing)  a  good  many  :  i' 
who  want  to  close  down  City  I 
and  a  war  has  been  in  pro*  ! 
that    cramped    campus    for  * 


it  Gallagher  surrendered  his 
the  face  of  the  new  brand  of 
Sfectualism  being  practiced 
g  intellectuals,  a  new  kind  of 
yism  that  calls  itself  demo- 
.  obviously  an  oversimplifi- 
-  the  attack  on  the  educational 
lment  but  one  that,  I  think, 
Gallagher's  position. 

1  no  reason  to  be  optimistic," 
sident  of  the  board  of  the 
ilitan  Museum  said  to  me  on 
ning  of  May  20th.  Four  days 
the  administrative  director  of 
seum  had  told  me  that  he 
there  might  be  some  formula 
out  probably  late  in  June  "at 
minute"  which  would  restore 
percentage  of  what  had  been 
from  the  city's  appropriation 

luseum,  but  he  was  far  from 
e.  In  a  taxi  on  the  afternoon 
JOth  I  heard  on  the  radio  the 
f  the  Mayor  cheerfully  an- 
g  that  he  and  the  comptroller 
ity  had  discovered  $80  million 
y  didn't  know  they  had.  (How- 
lose  $80  million?  As  the  New 
imes  commented,  "The  relief 
orkers  will  feel  at  the  dis- 
will  be  mixed  with  bewilder- 
;  the  sudden  revelation.")  As 
he  Mayor  said  that  libraries 
seums  would  be  able  to  stay 
Lill-time,  the  city  university 
^commodate  a  freshman  class, 
ough  this  is  not  part  of  this 
Dne  hospital  in  Harlem  that 
en  threatened  with  closing 
tay  open,  the  public  schools 
get  $30  million,  the  Youth 
i.nd  antipoverty  program  "will 
lgthened,"  and  other  city  serv- 
k  be  curtailed. 

y've  given  us  just  enough  to 
hem  look  good,"  one  of  the 
luseum  officials,  who  does  not 
be  identified,  said  to  me,  "but 
till  screwed." 

2  examples  of  local  political 
•k  at  the  expense  of  cultural 
Rons  may  seem  a  long  way 
he  problems  that  you,  Mr. 
•an,  are  likely  to  encounter  at 
ional  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
i  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with 
ne  kinds  of  political  mentality 
•se  trading.  The  very  fact  that 

3  have  become  a  lever  that  local 
ments  can  use  to  pry  money 
state  governments  would  seem 
ncate  that  the  arts  are  con- 
more  important  than  they 


This  week's  perfect  martini  secret. 


Always  keep  the  gin  in  the  refrigerator. 
The  perfect  martini  gin,  of  course. 


Seagram's.  The  perfect  martini  gin. 
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used  to  be,  and  this  ought  to  indicate 
that  the  arts  are  in  better  shape  than 
either  the  hand  wringers  or  the  bell 
ringers  for  culture  believe  they  are. 

The  facts,  however,  do  not  bear  out 
any  such  optimism.  The  arts,  as  you 
know,  are  worse  off  financially  since 
the  federal  government  got  officially 
involved  with  them  through  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  than  they 
were  before.  "The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter," McNeil  Lowry  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  said  to  me  apropos  of  the 
Atlanta  fiasco,  "is  that  the  perform- 
ing arts  in  America  are  broke."  The 
half-hearted  gesture  made  by  the 
Congress  during  Johnson's  Adminis- 
tration to  give  the  arts  token  recog- 
nition as  a  concern  of  government 
seems  to  have  resulted  in,  as  I  several 
years  ago  suggested  it  would,  a  di- 
minishing of  private  support.  "If  the 
government  is  going  to  pay  for  the 
arts  why  should  we?"  seems  to  have 
been  the  reaction  of  a  good  many  pro- 
fessed supporters  of  the  arts,  and 
when  the  Congress  cut  back  sharply 
on  its  appropriations  so  that  the  an- 
nual budget  of  the  government  for 
the  support  of  the  arts  was  a  measly 
$8.5  million,  there  was  no  rallying 
from  other  quarters.  All  the  federal 
program  seems"  to  have  done  was  to 
relieve  the  conscience  of  a  few  legis- 
lators, help  a  few  individual  artists 
and  performing-arts  groups,  dry  up 
some  sources  of  private  donations, 
and  give  some  communities  grandiose 
notions  about  culture  centers  that, 
when  they  have  them,  they  are  unable 
to  support.  So  long  as  the  arts  are 
considered  window  dressing  and  not 
an  essential  aspect  of  life — even  of 
the  good  life — they  will  be  poorly 
paid  for  by  lip  service  and  not  by 
cash. 

There  is  an  interesting  paradox  at 
work  here.  It  is  beginning  to  look  as 
though  poverty  were  serving  the  arts 
better  than  prosperity.  It  is  in  the 
ghettos  that  the  arts  are  liveliest  (or 
anyway  the  performing  arts)  and 
have  the  most  promise  because  that 
is  where  they  are  needed  most  and 
are  most  cherished.  I  have  this  only 
on  somewhat  slim  evidence,  but  the 
evidence  seems  to  me  to  be  convinc- 
ing. When  I  was  in  Atlanta  I  spent 
several  hours  talking  with  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Academy  Theater,  Frank 
Wittow,  and  his  administrative  as- 
sistant, Nancy  Hager.  They  are  not 
concerned  with  the  refined  and  essen- 
tial arts  of  escape,  with  opera  and 
ballet  which  create  never-never  lands 


in  which  the  imagination  is  encour- 
aged to  be  weightless  as  in  a  space 
ship,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Atlanta 
Mu  nicipal  Theater.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  the  arts  of  involvement. 
The  Academy  Theater  has  its  home 
in  what  was  once  a  Baptist  church 
and  is  now  a  theater  seating  about  a 
hundred  people.  As  you  would  expect, 
it  plays  Shakespeare  and  Rrecht  and 
experiments  with  plays  written  for  it, 
but  its  most  enterprising  involve- 
ment is  with  the  local  teen-agers. 
Actors  and  a  director  and  a  writer 
from  the  Academy  go- to  the  high 
schools  and  ask  the  teen-agers  what 
they  would  like  to  see  plays  about,  and 
not  surprisingly  they  want  to  see 
plays  that  are  concerned  with  their 
own  lives  and  problems.  The  company 
then  writes  or  improvises  plays  spe- 
cifically for  them.  Here  is  theater 
with  high  artistic  standards  deter- 
mined to  soak  itself  in  the  problems 
of  the  community  it  lives  in  and,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  make  out,  with  no 
special  axes  to  grind. 

Nancy  Hager  wrote  me  recently 
after  what  she  called  "Atlanta's  cur- 
rent collapse  of  its  cultural  preten- 
sions." She  wrote,  "Our  Room  Town 
could  ask  some  very  good  questions 
right  now,  admit  some  hard,  honest 
truths,  and  sink  its  teeth  into  a  very 
carefully  planned  program  so  that 
art  really  does  mean  something  to  lots 
of  people — five  years  from  now.  We 
just  weren't  ready  to  start  at  the  top." 
She  continued  in  a  vein  that  is  in- 
creasingly the  concern  of  those  who 
are  trying  to  make  the  arts  every- 
body's business.  "I  have  a  feeling," 
she  wrote,  "that  the  meat  and  pota- 
toes of  our  country's  art  five  years 
from  now  will  have  to  come  from  the 
ghettos  and  the  fascinating  things 
that  are  going  on  in  our  public 
schools.  People  who  are  struggling 
with  real  questions  with  real  people 
force  art  to  help  them  get  at  what 
they  need.  Our  theater,  anyway,  has 
lost  its  roots,  and  it  won't  find  them 
in  the  rootless  upper  class  who  live 
on  frosting." 

John  Hightower,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  State  Council 
on  the  Arts,  had  something  similar  to 
say  in  his  last  annual  report.  The 
New  York  legislature,  with  nudging 
from  the  Council,  had  appropriated 
$,'500,000  to  "let  the  Council  investi- 
gate how  the  arts  could  help  illumi- 
nate some  of  the  frustrations  of  the 
ghetto."    One    conclusion    was  that 


"The  arts  in  the  sophisticatec M 
of  a  concert  hall  are  likely  t  b| 
tached,  remote,  meaningless,  ix 
ment  is  essential,  for  involve  I 
the  arts  can  provide  an  intrill 
to  what  is  happening  now  in  i  !| 
human  terms." 

To  most  people  the  suppoi  01 
arts  is  a  "cultural  duty"  tt!&S| 
feel  called  upon  to  perform  a  11 
ter  of  "civic  responsibility." \\ 
breed  of  politicians  finds  it,  a:  fa 
cently  been  demonstrated,  coiJ 
to  use  as  a  threat  without  fea  )f] 
enchanting  the  largest  parloj 
constituency,  who  don't  muij 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Forgive  me  for  being  s  J 
winded,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  t 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  sen 
ample  for  support  of  the  ar  d 
different  from  the  one  set  '  I 
predecessor.  The  National  Co  id 
the  Arts  has  acted  as  though  i  m 
private  foundation,  giving  gi  p.1j 
institutions  and  to  individua  1 
and  writers  in  much  the  sa  ;j 
that  the  Ford  Foundation  hi, 
less  affluent  foundations  ha  La 
while  there  is  no  question  til 
funds  have  been  well  used  I 
cases,  they  do  not  seem  to  1 1 
spired  local  community  sup]  1 
the  arts.  I  would  like  to  see  the  u( 
of  the  Endowment  expended  I 
on  the  promotion  of  state  an  C( 
cils,  like  the  one  in  New  Yorl  I 
has  done  such  a  remarkable  ot 
making  the  arts  a  living  deli ;  t 
inspiration  to  hundreds  of  thi  st 
of  people  in  the  state  by  find  g 
what  the  needs  of  the  people  e 
supporting  the  art  organizati<| 
the  artists  who  can  meet  thosm 
.  .  .  theater  and  music  for  peo  ? 
need  theater  and  music,  m 
whom  have  never  known  befoi  v 
they  needed,  sculpture  in  I 
places  where  it  becomes  a  par>f 
urban  environment,  and  so  I 
other  words,  not  the  arts  that  i 
Hager  of  Atlanta  calls  "frostii  I 
the  arts  of  involvement.  I  do  t 
a  moment  deny  the  pleasures,  it 
the  need,  for  frosting,  but  II 
that  the  first  responsibility 
federal  government  is  to  tho  i 
which,  as  John  Hightower  has 
"can  provide  an  introduction  tfl 
is  happening  now  in  intensely  I 
terms,"  and  let  private  phi lan  r 
and  tax  abatements  carry  th  I 
dens  of  the  serious  arts  of  es  p 

I  am,  sir,  yours  most  sincere 


Somewhere 
west  of  journalism 

and 

this  side  of  history, 


...there  is  a  ]>lacr  where  reporting  becomes  literature. 
There  are  those— namely  one  million  readers— who  think 
Harper's  Magazine  is  the  place. 

For  Harper's  Magazine  is  dedicated  to  the  idea  that  fine 
writing  need  not  buckle  under  the  pressure  of  a  deadline, 
nor  should  literature  be  solely  confined  to  the  dim  distant 
past  or  the  recent  inventions  of  a  novelist  s  mind.  It  can 
deal  with  now— with  the  angers  of  our  time,  the  beautiful 
beginnings  of  a  changed  society  and  the  sad  vestiges  of  a 
violent  past.  David  Halberstam,  Norman  Mailer,  Arthur 
Miller,  Larry  King,  Peter  Schrag,  John  Corr\  and  Marshall 
Frady  are  proving  again  rind  again  in  these  pages  that  the 
sensibilities  of  a  fine  writer  may  be  the  most  accurate  way 
to  capture  the  tremors  and  trends  of  an  age. 

Norman  Mailer's  much  praised,  and  prized,  account  of  the 
March  on  the  Pentagon— Armies  of  the  Night— is  certainly 
a  case  in  point.  Of  this  Pulitzer-prize  winning  account,  Mur- 
ray Kempton  remarked,  "Norman  Mailer  has  done  for 
journalism  what  Henry  James  did  for  the  novel."  We,  of 
course,  like  to  think  that  Harper's  Magazine,  in  com- 
missioning, editing,  and  publishing  such  a  piece  also  had 
a  little  to  do  with  it.  As  did  our  readers,  for  they  are  the 
ones  who  value  and  demand  a  magazine  that  adds  dimen- 
sion to  the  facts  of  the  news  and  an  urgency  to  the  opinions 
of  history. 

If  you  are  a  subscriber,  you  already  know  this.  If  you  are 
not,  you  can  use  the  card  opposite  to  be  where  things  are 
happening— somewhere  west  of  journalism  and  this  side  of 
history . . . 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

America's  First  Monthly 


We've  got  a  knack  for 
picking  winners. 


This  is  a  scene  from  the  movie  "Winning", 
produced  by  Universal  Pictures.  It  promises  to 
more  than  live  up  to  its  name.  The  co-stars  play 
an  Indianapolis  500  driver  and  an  Avis  rental 
agent.  And  if  you  haven't  identified  these  stars 
by  now,  you  don't  go  to  the  movies  much. 
They're  Paul  Newman  and  Joanne  Woodward. 
She's  Mrs.  Newman  in  private  life. 

Naturally  we're  happy  that  Avis  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  rent-a-car  industry  in 
this  movie.  That's  one  of  the  things  that  come 
from  trying  harder. 

We  picked  Avis  for  a  winner  in  1965.  Since 
then,  another  result  of  trying  harder  has  been 
demonstrated  in  a  big  way.  The  Avis  fleet  of  cars 
and  trucks  has  increased  from  25,000  to  92,000. 
During  the  same  time  the  industry  as  a  whole  has 
had  an  equally  spectac  ular  growth. 

From  shorthand  to  advertising  displays 

Forty  per  cent  of  all  our  business  is  now  in 
the  service  industries. 

A  good  example  of  one  of  out  new  services 
is  The  Speedwriting  Company,  part  of  III  Edu- 
cational Services,  Inc.  Founded  on  a  simplified 
system  for  taking  shorthand,  this  company  has 
grown  into  a  netwoik  of  franchised  business 


schools  in  over  400  cities  in  28  countries,  teach- 
ing "Speedwriting"  shorthand  in  8  languages.  It 
offers  home-study  courses,  too. 

Through  "Nancy  Taylor"  teaching  programs, 
The  Speedwriting  Company  has  broadened  also 
into  a  comprehensive  educational  system  for 
women  with  studies  ranging  from  make-up  and 
grooming  to  fashion  merchandising. 

Another  example  is  Transportation  Dis- 
plays, Inc.  (TDI).  This  company  sells  a  special- 
ized advertising  medium  that  reaches  the  rail 
commuters  and  air  travelers  market.  Today,  TDI 
handles  advertising  sales  for  commuter  railroads 
and  terminals  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  terminals  in  Cleveland,  Boston, 
Washington  and  other  major  markets  along  the 
Northeast  Corridor.  It  also  sells  the  advertising 
displays  in  more  than  50  airports  throughout  the 
U.S.,  and  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Mexico. 

Changing  needs  of  the  changing  world 

It  was  out  of  a  need  to  meet  the  new  de- 
mands of  the  world's  economy  that  there  arose 
the  concept  of  the  diversified  company  with  a 
strong,  effective  management  group. 

In  total,  the  companies  that  make  up  our 
corporation  cover  a  wide  range  of  activities  that 
increase  our  ability  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  this  changing  world.  Each  company  has  a 
proven  track  record,  each  is  in  an  industry  with 
good  growth  potential,  and  each  has  an  experi- 
enced and  innovative  management  team. 

A  better  life  for  you 

In  all  areas  of  our  activities  from  data 
processing  to  satellite  communications  our  ex- 
pertise and  resources  help  generate  a  better  life 
for  you  and  people  everywhere,  including  a 
great  evening  at  your  local  movie  theater. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022. 
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letter  pay  attention  to  the  son  of  a  bitch  before  he  burns  the  country  down." 


e  is  hardly  a  language  to  describe  him,  or 
n  a  set  of  social  statistics.  Just  names: 
bigot- redneck-ethnic -Irish- Italian- Pole - 
i-Yahoo.  The  lower  middle  class.  A  blank, 
an  under  whose  hat  lies  the  great  Ameri- 
sert.  Who  watches  the  tube,  plays  the 
,  and  keeps  the  niggers  out  of  his  union 
s  neighborhood.  Who  might  vote  for  Wal- 
but  didn't).  Who  cheers  when  the  cops 
p  on  demonstrators.  Who  is  free,  white, 
/enty-one,  has  a  job,  a  home,  a  family,  and 
o  his  eyeballs  in  credit.  In  the  guise  of  the 
lg  class — or  the  American  yeoman  or  John 
— he  was  once  the  hero  of  the  civics  book, 
an  that  Andrew  Jackson  called  "the  bone 
new  of  the  country."  Now  he  is  "the  forgot- 
•  an,"  perhaps  the  most  alienated  person  in 
ca. 

hing  quite  fits,  except  perhaps  omission 
imi-invisibility.  America  is  pupposed  to  be 
d  between  affluence  and  poverty,  between 
and  suburbs.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  be- 
ne foreword  to  The  Affluent  Society  with 
irase,  "Since  I  sailed  for  Switzerland  in 
rly  summer  of  1955  to  begin  work  on  this 
. ."  But  between  slums  and  suburbs,  be- 
Scarsdale  and  Harlem,  between  Wellesley 
Roxbury,   between   Shaker   Heights  and 
h,  there  are  some  eighty  million  people 
nding  on  how  you  count  them)  who  didn't 
)r  Switzerland  in  the  summer  of  1955,  or 
y  other  time,  and  who  never  expect  to. 
■i  slums  and  suburbs:  South  Boston  and 
San  Francisco,  Bell  and  Parma,  Astoria 
■ay  Ridge,  Newark,  Cicero,  Downey,  Daly 
Charlestown,  Flatbush.  Union  halls,  Amer- 
-■egion  posts,  neighborhood  bars  and  bowl- 
'agues,  the  Ukrainian  Club  and  the  Holy 
■  Main  Street.  To  try  to  describe  all  this  is 


like  trying  to  describe  America  itself.  If  you 
look  for  it,  you  find  it  everywhere:  the  rows  of 
frame  houses  overlooking  the  belching  steel  mills 
in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  two-family  brick 
houses  in  Canarsie  (where  the  most  common 
slogan,  even  in  the  middle  of  a  political  cam- 
paign, is  "curb  your  dog")  ;  the  Fords  and  Chev- 
ies with  a  decal  American  flag  on  the  rear 
window  (usually  a  cut-out  from  the  Reader's 
Digest,  and  displayed  in  counter-protest  against 
peaceniks  and  "those  bastards  who  carry  Viet- 
cong  flags  in  demonstrations")  ;  the  bunting  on 
the  porch  rail  with  the  inscription,  "Welcome 
Home,  Pete."  The  gold  star  in  the  window. 

When  he  was  Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Robert  C.  Wood  tried  a 
definition.  It  is  not  good,  but  it's  the  best  we 
have: 

He  is  a  white  employed  male  .  .  .  earning 
between  $5,000  and  $10,000.  He  works  regu- 
larly, steadily,  dependably,  wearing  a  blue 
collar  or  white  collar.  Yet  the  frontiers  of  his 
career  expectations  have  been  fixed  since  he 
reached  the  age  of  thirty-five,  when  he  found 
that  he  had  too  many  obligations,  too  much 
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family,  and  too  few  skills  to  match  opportu- 
nities with  aspirations. 

This  definition  of  the  "working  American" 
involves  almost  J.i-miUion  American  fami- 
lies. 

The  working  American  lives  in  the  gray 
area  fringes  of  a  central  city  or  in  a  close-in 
or  eery  far-out  cheaper  suburban  subdivision 
of  a  large  metropolitan  area.  He  is  likely  to 
own  a  home  and  a  car,  especially  as  his  in- 
come begins  to  rise.  Of  those  earning  between, 
$6,000  and  .$7,500,  70  per  cent  own  their  own 
homes  and  94  per  cent  drive  their  own  cars. 

94  per  cent  have  no  education  beyond  high 
school  and  43  per  cent  have  only  completed 
the  eigh  th  grade. 

He  does  all  the  right  things,  obeys  the  law, 
goes  to  church  and  insists — usually — that  his 
kids  get  a  better  education  than  he  had.  But  the 
right  things  don't  seem  to  be  paying  off.  While 
he  is  making  more  than  he  ever  made — perhaps 
more  than  he'd  ever  dreamed — he's  still  strug- 
gling while  a  lot  of  others — "them"  (on  welfare, 
in  demonstrations,  in  the  ghettos)  are  getting 
most  of  the  attention.  "I'm  working  my  ass  off," 
a  guy  tells  you  on  a  stoop  in  South  Boston.  "My 
kids  don't  have  a  place  to  swim,  my  parks  are 
full  of  glass,  and  I'm  supposed  to  bleed  for  a 
bunch  of  people  on  relief."  In  New  York  a  man 
who  drives  a  Post  Office  trailer  truck  at  night 
(4:00  P.M.  to  midnight)  and  a  cab  during  the 
day  (7:00  A.M.  to  2:00  P.M.),  and  who  hustles 
radios  for  his  Post  Office  buddies  on  the  side,  is 
ready,  as  he  says,  to  "knock  somebody's  ass." 
"The  colored  guys  work  when  they  feel  like  it. 
Sometimes  they  show  up  and  sometimes  they 
don't.  One  guy  tore  up  all  the  time  cards.  I'd 
like  to  see  a  white  guy  do  that  and  get  away 
with  it." 

 What  counts 

TVTobody  knows  how  many  people  in  America 
moonlight  ( half  of  the  eighteen  million  fam- 
ilies in  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  bracket  have  two  or 
more  wage  earners)  or  how  many  have  to  hustle 
on  the  side.  "I  don't  think  anybody  has  a  single 
job  anymore,"  said  Nicholas  Kisburg,  the  re- 
search director  for  a  Teamsters  Union  Council  in 
New  York.  "All  the  cops  are  moonlighting,  and 
the  teachers;  and  there's  a  million  guys  who  are 
hustling,  guys  with  phony  social-security  num- 
bers who  are  hiding  part  of  what  they  make  so 
they  don't  get  kicked  out  of  a  housing  project, 
or  guys  who  work  as  guards  at  sports  events  and 
get  free  meals  that  they  don't  want  to  pay  taxes 
on.  Every  one  of  them  is  cheating.  They  are 
underground  people — Untermenschen.  .  .  .  We 
really  have  no  systematic  data  on  any  of  this. 
We  have  no  ideas  of  the  attitudes  of  the  white 
worker.  (We've  been  too  busy  studying  the  black 
worker.)  And  yet  he's  the  source  of  most  of  the 
reaction  in  this  country." 

The  reaction  is  directed  at  almost  every  visible 
target:  at  integration  and  welfare,  taxes  and  sex 


education,  at  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  >J 
tions  and  students,  at  the  "smart  peopl  in 
suburbs."  In  New  York  State  the  legislat  el 
the  welfare  budget;  in  Los  Angeles,  th' vJ 
reelect  Yorty  after  a  whispered  racial  c;  iJ 
against  the  Negro  favorite.  In  Minne;  ol 
police  detective  named  Charles  Stenvig,  rtj 
ing  "to  take  the  handcuffs  off  the  police,"  in 
a  margin  stunning  even  to  his  suppor 
Massachusetts  the  voters  mail  tea  bags  i  i 
representatives  in  protest  against  new  ta  >.si 
in  state  after  state  legislatures  are  pass  g 
to  punish  student  demonstrators.  ("V 
talking  about  permissiveness  in  trainin  k 
said  a  Los  Angeles  labor  official,  "but  w  fo 
that  these  are  our  kids.") 

And  yet  all  these  things  are  side  m 
festations  of  a  malaise  that  lacks  a  la  51] 
Whatever  law  and  order  means,  for  exa:pB 
a  man  who  feels  his  wife  is  unsafe  on  th  st 
after  dark  or  in  the  park  at  any  time,  o  \vj 
kids  get  shaken  down  in  the  school  ;  ri 
also  means  something  like  normality — le 
mand  that  everybody  play  it  by  the  bot , 
cultural  and  social  standards  be  some!  w 
stored    to   their   civics-book  simplicit 
things  shouldn't  be  as  they  are  but  as  th  i 
supposed  to  be.  If  there  is  a  revolution  n 
country — a  revolt  in  manners,  standards  d 
and  obscenity,  and,  more  importantly,  u 
official  sense  of  what  America  is — there  a 
counter-revolt.  Sometimes  it  is  inarticul.  e, 
sometimes  (perhaps  most  of  the  time )  peiili 
either  too  confused  or  apathetic — or  sin  lj 
polite  and  too  decent — to  declare  themse  e 
Astoria,  Queens,  a  white  working-class 
of  New  York,  people  who  make  $7,000  o: 
a  year  (sometimes  in  two  jobs)  call  the 
affluent,  even  though  the  Bureau  of  Lai 
tistics  regards  an  income  of  less  than  $ 
New  York  inadequate  to  a  moderate  s 
of  living.  And  in  a  similar  neighbor 
Brooklyn  a  truck  driver  who  earns  $151 
tells  you  he's  doing  well,  living  in  a  t\ 
frame  house  separated  by  a  narrow  d 
from  similar  houses,  thousands  of  them 
after  block.  This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
go  on  a  cruise — he  and  his  wife  and  tv\ 
couples — two  weeks  in  the  Caribbean.  I 
to  work  after  World  War  II  ($57  a  week) 
has  lived  in  the  same  house  for  twentj 
accumulating  two  television  sets,  wall 
carpeting  in  a  small  living  room,  and  a  hi 
that   lie  recently  remodeled   into  a  rec 
room  with  the  help  of  two  moonlighting 
"We  get  fairly  good  salaries,  and  this  is 
neighborhood,  one  of  the  few  good  ones 
have  no  smoked  Irishmen  around." 


Peter  Schrag  is  editor  of  Change,  a  >"'?<'  » 
devoted  to  problems  of  higher  education,  am 
at-large  of  Saturday  Review.  He  writes  fr\ 
on  education  and  other  social  issues,  and  \ 
cently  appeared  in  Harper's  with  "The  Nc 
Myths"  in  the  May  issue. 
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ility  is  what  counts,  stability  in  job  and 
ind  neighborhood,  stability  in  the  church 

friends.  At  night  you  watch  television 
metimes  on  a  weekend  you  go  to  a  nice 
-maybe  a  downtown  hotel — for  dinner 
nother  couple.  (Or  maybe  your  sister,  or 
bowling,  or  maybe,  if  you're  defeated,  a 
it  the  track.)  The  wife  has  the  necessary 
ices,  often  still  being  paid  off,  and  the 
you  save  goes  for  your  daughter's  ortho- 

and  later  for  her  wedding.  The  smoked 
ien — the  colored  (no  one  says  black;  few 
ly  Negro) — represent  change  and  instabil- 
ds  who  cause  trouble  in  school,  who  get 
ient  that  your  kids  never  got,  that  you 
got.  ("Those  fucking  kids,"  they  tell  you 
ith  Boston,  "raising  hell,  and  not  one  of 
ying  his  own  way.  Their  fucking  mothers 
1  on  welfare.")  The  black  kids  mean  a 
3  in  the  rules,  a  double  standard  in  grades 
scipline,  and — vaguely — a  challenge  to  all 
lieved  right.  Law  and  order  is  the  stability 
•edictability  of  established  ways.  Law  and 
is  equal  treatment — in  school,  in  jobs,  in 
jrts — even  if  you're  cheating  a  little  your- 
he  Forgotten  Man  is  Jackson's  man.  He  is 
stigial  American  democrat  of  1840:  "They 
dw  that  their  success  depends  upon  their 
ldustry  and  economy  and  that  they  must 
pect  to  become  suddenly  rich  by  the  fruits 
ir  toil."  He  is  also  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
-the  man  whose  vote  (or  whose  father's 
'sustained  the  New  Deal. 


There  ai*e  other  considerations,  other  styles, 
other  problems.  A  postman  in  a  Charlestown 
(Boston)  housing  project:  eight  children  and 
a  ninth  on  the  way.  Last  year,  by  working  over- 
time, his  income  went  over  $7,000.  This  year,  be- 
cause he  reported  it,  the  Housing  Authority  is 
raising  his  rent  from  $78  to  $106  a  month,  a 
catastrophe  for  a  family  that  pays  $2.20  a  day 
for  milk,  has  never  had  a  vacation,  and  for  which 
an  excursion  is  "going  out  for  ice  cream."  "You 
try  and  save  for  something  better;  we  hope  to 
get  out  of  here  to  someplace  where  the  kids  can 
play,  where  there's  no  broken  glass,  and  then 
something  always  comes  along  that  knocks  you 
right  back.  It's  like  being  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well  waiting  for  a  guy  to  throw  you  a  rope."  The 
description  becomes  almost  Chaplinesque.  Life 
is  humble  but  not  simple;  the  terrors  of  insolent 
bureaucracies  and  contemptuous  officials  pro- 
duce a  demonology  that  loses  little  of  its  horror 
for  being  partly  misunderstood.  You  want  to  get 
a  sink  fixed  but  don't  want  to  offend  the  man- 
ager ;  want  to  get  an  eye  operation  that  may  (or 
may  not)  have  been  necessitated  by  a  military 
injury  five  years  earlier,  "but  the  Veterans 
Administration  says  I  signed  away  my  bene- 
fits"; want  to  complain  to  someone  about  the 
teen-agers  who  run  around  breaking  windows 
and  harassing  women  but  get  no  response  either 
from  the  management  or  the  police.  "You're 
afraid  to  complain  because  if  they  don't  get  you 
during  the  day  they'll  get  you  at  night."  Auto- 
mobiles, windows,  children,  all  become  hostages 


"We  have  no 
ideas  of  the 
attitudes  of  the 
white  worker. 
We've  been  too 
busy  studying 
the  black 
worker." 
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to  the  vague  terrors  of  everyday  life;  everything 
is  vulnerable.  Liabilities  that  began  long  ago 
cannot  possibly  be  liquidated:  "I  never  learned 
anything  in  that  school  except  how  to  fight.  I  got 
tired  of  being  caned  by  the  teachers  so  at  sixteen 
I  quit  and  joined  the  Marines.  I  still  don't  know 
anything." 


At  the  bottom  of  the  well 


American  culture?  Wealth  is  visible,  and  so, 
1  now,  is  poverty.  Both  have  become  intimi- 
dating cliches.  But  the  rest?  A  vast,  complex, 
and  disregarded  world  that  was  once — in  belief, 
and  in  fact — the  American  middle:  Greyhound 
and  Trailways  bus  terminals  in  little  cities  at 
midnight,  each  of  them  with  its  neon  lights  and 
its  cardboard  hamburgers;  acres  of  tar-paper 
beach  bungalows  in  places  like  Revere  and  Rock- 
away;  the  hair  curlers  in  the  supermarket  on 
Saturday,  and  the  little  girls  in  the  communion 
dresses  the  next  morning;  pinball  machines  anil 
the  Daily  Neios,  the  Reader's  Digest  and  Ed 
Sullivan;  houses  with  tiny  front  lawns  (or  even 
large  ones)  adorned  with  statues  of  the  Virgin 
or  of  Sambo  welcomin'  de  folks  home ;  Clint  East- 
wood or  Julie  Andrews  at  the  Palace  ;  the  trotting 
tracks  and  the  -log  tracks — Aurora  Downs,  Con- 
naught  Park,  Roosevelt,  Yonkers,  Rockingham, 
and  forty  others — where  gray  men  come  not  for 
sport  and  beauty,  but  to  read  numbers,  to  study 
ami  dope.  (If  you  win  you  have  figured  some- 
thing, have  in  a  small  way  controlled  your  world, 
have  surmounted  your  impotence.  If  you  lose,  bad 
luck,  shit.  "I'll  break  his  goddamned  head.") 
Baseball  is  not  the  national  pastime;  racing  is. 
For  every  man  who  goes  to  a  major-league  base- 
ball game  there  are  four  who  go  to  the  track  and 
probably  four  more  who  go  to  the  candy  store  or 
the  barbershop  to  make  their  bets.  (Total  track 


attendance  in  1965:  62  million  plus  an  hi 
million  who  went  to  the  dogs.) 

There  are  places,  and  styles,  and  atti  |di 
there  are  neighborhoods  of  aspiration,  s\n 
enclaves  for  the  mobile  young  executive  s 
aspiring  worker,  there  are  also  places  o  jj 
expectation  and  dead-end  districts  whei  r 
ity  is  finished.  But  even  there  you  can  oi;n 
however  vestigial,  a  sense  of  place,  the  iq 
old  ethnic  loyalties,  and  a  passionate, 
futile,  battle  against  intrusion  and  'hi 
"Everybody  around  here,"  you  are  toljq 
his  own  way."  In  this  world  the  probkni 
not  the  ABM  or  air  pollution  (have  they  'sa 
Biafra?)  or  the  international  population 
the  problem  is  to  get  your  street  cleanll.ji 
garbage  collected,  to  get  your  husbai:  1 
from  Vietnam  alive;  to  negotiate  ins  Hi 
payments  and  to  keep  the  schools  orde  y. 
anyone  in  Scarsdale  or  Winnetka  at  it 
schools  and  they'll  tell  you  about  new  pr  ?r 
or  about  how  many  are  getting  into  L.n 
or  about  the  teachers;  ask  in  Oaklanooi 
North  Side  of  Chicago,  and  they'll  tell  ;w 
they  have  (or  haven't  )  had  trouble.  Sorld 
in  his  gut  the  man  in  those  communities 
that  mobility  and  choice  in  this  society  i?e 
ited.  He  cannot  imagine  any  major  chf  gi 
the  better;  but  he  can  imagine  changeioi 
worse.  And  yet  for  a  decade  he  is  the  *)« 
has  been  asked  to  carry  the  burden  of  s.ii 
form,  to  integrate  his  schools  and  his  ne?l 
hood,  has  been  asked  by  comfortable  p+p 
pay  the  social  debts  due  to  the  poor  and  tl)h 
In  Boston,  in  San  Francisco,  in  Chicago  <n 
mention  Newark  or  Oakland)  he  has  b^i) 
ing  the  reformers  to  go  to  hell.  The  Jewislitc 
teachers  of  New  York  and  the  Irish  pa  n 
Dorchester  have  asked  the  same  question  i'1 
the  hell  did  Lindsay  (or  the  Beacon  Hil  Si 
lishment)  ever  do  for  us?" 

The  ambiguities  and  changes  in  Amemi 
that  occupy  discussions  in  university  si  li 
and  policy  debates  in  Washington,  and  thJ:: 
the  backbone  of  contemporary  popular  so<0 
Income  increasingly  the  conditions  of  n 
and  frustration  in  the  middle.  Although  t; 
Frontier  and  Great  Society  contained  soVi 
grams  for  those  not  already  on  the  rolls  c  8 
pathology — federal  aid  for  higher  educatif) 
example — the  public  priorities  and  the  li 
contained  little.  The  emphasis,  properly.  Is 
the  pooi\  on  the  inner  cities  ((>.</.,  Negroc) 
the  unemployed.  Rut  in  ( 'hicagi >  a  w  ide 
three  children  who  earns  $7,000  a  year  cC' 
them  college  loans  because  she  makes  toot 
the  money  is  reserved  for  people  on  relie 
schools  are  built  in  the  ghetto  but  not  i 
white  working-class  neighborhoods  whei 
are  just  as  dilapidated.  In  Newark  the  he  I 
white  vigilante  group  (now  a  city  counqH 
runs,  among  other  things,  on  a  platform  o\0 
pro-Negro  discrimination.  "When  pools  ar  i 
built  iti  the  Central  Ward — don't  theyl 
white  kids  have  got  frustration?  The  whii|( 


ob;  we  have  to  hire  Negroes  first."  The 
class,  said  Congressman  Roman  Pucinski 
ds,  who  represents  a  lot  of  it,  "is  in  re- 
veryone  has  been  generous  in  supporting 
verty.  Now  the  middle-class  American  is 
ified  from  most  of  the  programs." 

"Somebody  has  to  say  no..." 

frustrated  middle.  The  liberal  wisdom 
ut  welfare,  ghettos,  student  revolt,  and 
m  has  only  a  marginal  place,  if  any,  for  the 
and  life  of  the  working  man.  It  flies  in 
e  of  most  of  what  he  was  taught  to  cherish 
spect:  hard  work,  order,  authority,  self- 
e.  He  fought,  either  alone  or  through 
>rganizations,  to  establish  the  precincts 
considers  his  own.  Union  seniority,  the 
rvice  bureaucracy,  and  the  petty  profes- 
5m  established  by  the  merit  system  in  the 
schools  become  sinecures  of  particular 
groups  or  of  those  who  have  learned  to 
ite  and  master  the  system.  A  man  who 
1  all  his  life  to  accumulate  the  points  and 
and  paraphernalia  to  become  an  assistant 
principal  (no  matter  how  silly  the  require- 
i  is  not  likely  to  relinquish  his  position 
quanimity.  Nor  is  a  dock  worker  whose 
state  is  his  longshoreman's  card.  The  job, 
nts,  the  credits  become  property : 

'ome  men  leave  their-  sons  money  [ivrote  a 
on  member  to  the  New  York  Times],  some 
fe  investments,  some  business  connections, 

Asome  a  profession.  I  have  only  one  worth- 
He  thing  to  give:  my  trade.  I  hope  to  fol- 

1  a  centuries-old  tradition  and  sponsor  my 
s  for  an  apprenticeship.  For  this  simple 
her's  wish  it  is  said  that  I  discriminate 
dnst  Negroes.  Don't  all  of  us  discrimi- 
e?  Which  of  us... will  >wt  choose  a  son 

:rall  others? 

denly  the  rules  are  changing — all  the  rules. 
.  protect  your  job  for  your  own  you  may 
1  ed  a  bigot.  At  the  same  time  it's  perfectly 
able  to  shout  black  power  and  to  endorse 
lat  does  it  take  to  be  a  good  American? 
he  black  man  a  position  because  lie  is  black, 
cause  he  necessarily  works  harder  or  does 
b  better.  What  does  it  take  to  be  a  good 
xan?  Dress  nicely,  hold  a  job,  be  clean-cut, 
iudge  a  man  by  the  color  of  his  skin  or  the 
7  of  his  origin.  What  about  the  demands 
groes,  the  long  hair  of  the  students,  the 
no  vies,  the  people  who  burn  draft  cards  and 
ican  flags?  Do  you  have  to  go  out  in  the 

with  picket  signs,  do  you  have  to  burn 

ice  down  to  get  what  you  want?  What 
t  take  to  be  a  good  American ?  This  is  a  sick 
y,  a  racist  society,  we  are  fighting  an  im- 

war.  ("I'm  against  the  Vietnam  war,  too," 
he  truck  driver  in  Brooklyn.  "I  see  a  good 
>me  home  with  half  an  arm  and  a  leg  in  a 

up  to  here,  and  what's  it  all  for?  I  was 


glad  to  see  my  kid  flunk  the  Army  physical.  Still, 
somebody  has  to  say  no  to  these  demonstrators 
and  enforce  the  law.")  What  does  it  take  to  be  a 
good  American  ? 

The  conditions  of  trauma  and  frustration  in 
the  middle.  What  does  it  take  to  be  a  good  Ameri- 
can? Suddenly  there  are  demands  for  Italian 
power  and  Polish  power  and  Ukrainian  power. 
In  Cleveland  the  Poles  demand  a  seat  on  the 
school  board,  and  get  it,  and  in  Pittsburgh  John 
Pankuch,  the  seventy-three-year-old  president 
of  the  National  Slovak  Society  demands  "action, 
plenty  of  it  to  make  up  for  lost  time."  Black 
power  is  supposed  to  be  nothing  but  emulation  of 
the  ways  in  which  other  ethnic  groups  made  it. 
But  have  they  made  it?  In  Reardon's  Bar  on 
East  Eighth  Street  in  South  Boston,  where  the 
workmen  come  for  their  fish-chowder  lunch  and 
for  their  rye  and  ginger,  they  still  identify  them- 
selves as  Galway  men  and  Kilkenny  men;  in  the 
newsstand  in  Astoria  you  can  buy  II  Progresso, 
El  Tiempo,  the  Staats-Zeitung,  the  Irish  World, 
plus  papers  in  Greek,  Hungarian,  and  Polish.  At 
the  parish  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  the 
priests  hear  confession  in  English,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  and,  nearby,  the  biggest  attraction  is 
not  the  stickball  game,  but  the  bocce  court.  Some 
of  the  poorest  people  in  America  are  white, 
native,  and  have  lived  all  of  their  lives  in  the  same 
place  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  The 
problems  that  were  presumably  solved  in  some 
distant  past,  in  that  prehistoric  era  before  the 
textbooks  were  written — problems  of  assimila- 
tion, of  upward  mobility — now  turn  out  to  be 
very  much  unsolved.  The  melting  pot  and  all: 
millions  made  it,  millions  moved  to  the  affluent 
suburbs;  several  million — no  one  knows  how 
many — did  not.  The  median  income  in  Irish 
South  Boston  is  $5,100  a  year  but  the  community- 
action  workers  have  a  hard  time  convincing  the 
local  citizens  that  any  white  man  who  is  not 
stupid  or  irresponsible  can  be  poor.  Pride  still 
keeps  them  from  applying  for  income  supple- 
ments or  Medicaid,  but  it  does  not  keep  them 
from  resenting  those  who  do.  In  Pittsburgh, 
where  the  members  of  Polish-American  organi- 
zations earn  an  estimated  $5,000  to  $6,000  (and 
some  fall  below  the  poverty  line),  the  Poverty 
Programs  are  nonetheless  directed  primarily  to 
Negroes,  and  almost  everywhere  the  thing  called 
urban  backlash  associates  itself  in  some  fashion 
with  ethnic  groups  whose  members  nave  them- 
selves only  a  precarious  hold  on  the  security  of 
affluence.  Almost  everywhere  in  the  old  cities, 
tribal  neighborhoods  and  their  styles  are  under 
assault  by  masscult.  The  Italian  grocery  gives 
way  to  the  supermarket,  the  ma-and-pa  store  and 
the  walk-up  are  attacked  by  urban  renewal.  And 
almost  everywhere,  that  assault  tends  to  deper- 
sonalize and  to  alienate.  It  has  always  been  this 
way,  but  with  time  the  brave  new  world  that 
replaces  old  patterns  becomes  increasingly 
bureaucratized,  distant,  and  hard  to  control. 

Yet  beyond  the  problems  of  ethnic  identity, 
beyond  the  problems  of  Poles  and  Irishmen  left 
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behind,  there  are  others  more  pervasive  and  more 
dangerous.  For  every  Greek  or  Hungarian  there 
are  a  dozen  American-Americans  who  are  past 
ethnic  consciousness  and  who  are  as  alienated, 
as  confused,  and  as  angry  as  the  rest.  The  ob- 
vious manifestations  are  the  same  everywhere — 
race,  taxes,  welfare,  students — but  the  threat 
seems  invariably  more  cultural  and  psycholog- 
ical than  economic  or  social.  What  upset  the 
police  at  the  Chicago  convention  most  was  not 
so  much  the  politics  of  the  demonstrators  as  their 
manners  and  their  hair.  (The  barbershops  in 
their  neighborhoods  don't  advertise  Beatle  Cuts 
but  the  Flat  Top  and  the  Chicago  Box. )  The  af- 
front comes  from  middle-class  people — and  their 
children — who  had  been  cast  in  the  role  of  social 
exemplars  (and  from  those  cast  as  unfortunates 
worthy  of  public  charity)  who  offend  all  the 
things  on  which  working  class  identity  is  built  : 
"hippies  [said  a  San  Francisco  longshoreman] 
who  fart  around  the  streets  and  don't  work"; 
welfare  recipients  who  strike  and  march  for 
better  treatment;  "all  those  [said  a  California 
labor  official  1  who  challenge  the  precepts  that 
these  people  live  on."  If  ethnic  groups  are  begin- 
ning to  organize  to  get  theirs,  so  are  others: 
police  and  firemen  ("The  cop  is  the  new  nig- 
ger") ;  schoolteachers;  lower-middle-class  house- 
wives fighting  sex  education  and  bussing;  small 
property  owners  who  have  no  ethnic  communion 
but  a  passionate  interest  in  lower  taxes,  more 
policemen,  and  stiffer  penalties  for  criminals.  In 
San  Francisco  the  Teamsters,  who  had  never 
been  known  for  such  interests  before,  recently 
demonstrated  in  support  of  the  police  and  law 
enforcement  and,  on  another  occasion,  joined  a 
group  called  Mothers  Support  Neighborhood 
Schools  at  a  school-board  meeting  to  oppose — 
with  their  presence  and  later,  apparently,  with 
their  fists — a  proposal  to  integrate  the  schools 
through  bussing.  ("These  people,"  someone  said 
at  the  meeting,  "do  not  look  like  mothers.") 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  all  is  frustration 
and  anger,  that  anybody  is  ready  "to  burn  the 
country  down."  They  are  not  even  ready  to  elect 
standard  model  demagogues.  "A  lot  of  labor 
people  who  thought  of  voting  for  Wallace  were 
ashamed  of  themselves  when  they  realized  what 
they  were  about  to  do,"  said  Morris  Iushewitz, 
an  officer  of  New  York's  Central  Labor  Council. 
Because  of  a  massive  last-minute  union  cam- 
paign, and  perhaps  for  other  reasons,  the  blue- 
collar  vote  for  Wallace  fell  far  below  the  figures 
predicted  by  the  early  polls  last  fall.  Any  number 
of  people,  moreover,  who  are  not  doing  well  by 
any  set,  of  official  statistics,  who  are  earning  well 
below  the  national  mean  ($8,000  a  year),  or  who 
hold  two  jobs  to  stay  above  it,  think  of  them- 
selves as  affluent,  and  often  use  that  word.  If  is  al- 
most as  if  not  to  be  affluent  is  to  be  un-American. 
People  who  can't  use  the  word  tend  to  be  angry; 
people  who  come  too  close  to  those  who  can't  be- 
come frightened.  The  definition  of  affluence  is 
generally  pinned  to  what  comes  in,  not  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  as  it's  lived.  The  $8,000  son  of  a  man 


who  never  earned  more  than  $4,500  may,  r 
reason  alone,  believe  that  he's  "doing  all  ig 
If  life  is  not  all  right,  if  he  can't  get  hilej 
fixed,  or  his  streets  patrolled,  if  the  highww 
crowded  and  the  beaches  polluted,  if  theB 
are  ineffectual  he  is  still  able  to  call  hirr  dl 
fluent,  feels,  perhaps,  a  social  compulsio  t 
so.  His  anger,  if  he  is  angry,  is  not  thai))! 
wage  earner  resenting  management — arti! 
tainly  not  that  of  the  socialist  ideologuejsl 
for  redistribution  of  wealth — but  thatif! 
consumer,  the  taxpayer,  and  the  family  m; .  | 
flation  and  taxes  are  wiping  out  most'fl 
wage  gains  made  in  labor  contracts  sign'll 
ing  the  past  three  years.)  Thus  he  will  v;e 
a  Louise  Day  Hicks  in  Boston  who  pron  se 
hold  the  color  line  in  the  schools  or  for  a 
Stenvig  calling  for  law  enforcement  i'H 
neapolis  but  reject  a  George  Wallace  wh<  ;ei 
to  threaten  his  pocketbook.  The  danger  t 
he  will  identify  with  the  politics  of  the  B  d 
and  other  middle-class  reactionaries  (wh  cfl 
pretend  to  speak  for  him )  even  though  si 
come  and  style  of  life  are  far  removerfn 
theirs;  that  taxes,  for  example,  will  be  id* td 
with  welfare  rather  than  war,  and  that 
blame  his  limited  means  on  the  small  sliced  I 
poor  rather  than  the  fat  slice  of  the  rich,  j 

If  you  sit  and  talk  to  people  like  M  jd 
Lemlow,  who  heads  Mothers  Support  Neiiifl 
hood  Schools  in  San  Francisco,  or  Joe  Chid 
house  painter  who  is  president  of  a  comn  r; 
action  organization  in  Boston,  you  quiet H 
cover  that  the  roots  of  reaction  and  the  r  tS 
reform  are  often  identical,  and  that  the  rdwi 
to  particular  situations  is  more  often  cont  gi 
on  the  politics  of  the  politicians  and  leade  w 
appear  to  care  than  on  the  conditions  of  I 
the  ideology  of  the  victims.  Mrs.  Lemlow  a 
to  return  the  schools  to  some  virtuous  pa: : 
worries  about  disintegration  of  the  fami  5 
she  speaks  vaguely  about  something  th  i 
can't  bring  herself  to  call  a  conspiracy  aiii 
Americanism.  She  has  been  accused  of  \ea'k 
bunch  of  Birchers,  and  she  sometimes  talks1! 
language.  But  whatever  the  form,  her  sell 
things  comes  from  a  small-town  vision 
tional  virtues,  and  her  unhappiness  from  1; 
saults  of  urban  sophistication.  It  just  so  hiV 
that  a  lot  of  reactionaries  now  sing  that  tut  i 
that  the  liberals  are  indifferent. 

Joe  Owens — probably  because  of  his  e'H 
ence  as  a  Head  Start  parent,  and  because 
association  with  an  effective  community- ii 
program — talks  a  different  language.  He  1 1 
somehow,  that  no  simple  past  can  be  restor  . 
his  world  the  villains  are  not  conspiratoi  I 
bureaucrats  and  politicians,  and  he  is  begi  I 
to  discover  that  in  a  struggle  with  officia 
black  man  in  the  ghetto  and  the  working 
(black  or  white)  have  the  same  problems.  "  1 
time  you  ask  for  something  from  the  polit  I 
they  treat  you  like  a  beggar,  like  you  ouji 
be  grateful  for  what  you  have.  They  try  to  I 
you  feel  ashamed." 
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mponderables  are  youth  and  tradition 
change.  The  civics  book  and  the  institu- 
elebrates — however  passe — still  hold  the 
>gether.  The  revolt  is  in  their  name,  not 
them.  And  there  is  simple  decency,  the 
e  and  practice  of  the  folksy  cliche,  the 
wn,  the  Boy  Scout  virtues,  the  neighbor- 
aarity,  the  obligation   to  support  the 
the  rhetoric  of  open  opportunity:  "They 
p  Wallace  and  they  can  keep  Alabama, 
n't  fight  a  dictator  for  four  years  so  we 
ect  one  over  here."  What  happens  when 
becomes  Mickey  Mouse?  Is  there  an  ur- 
ic to  replace  the  values  of  the  small  town? 
k  a  coherent  public  philosophy,  a  consis- 
[  of  beliefs  to  replace  family,  home,  and 
)rk?  What  happens  when  the  hang-ups  of 
niddle-class  kids  are  in  fashion  and  those 
-collar  kids  are  not?  What  happens  when 
four  Own  Thing  becomes  not  the  slogan  of 
tary  deviant  but  the  norm?  Is  it  possible 
the  institutions  and  beliefs  of  tradition 
shionably  denigrated  a  blue-collar  gen- 
gap  will  open  to  the  Right  as  well  as  to 
't?  (There  is  statistical  evidence,  for  ex- 
that  Wallace's  greatest  support  within  the 
■  came  from  people  who  are  between  twenty- 
1  twenty-nine,  those,  that  is,  who  have  the 
enuous  association  with  the  liberalism  of 
Most  are  politically   silent;  although 
is  been  trying  to  organize  blue-collar  high- 
,  students,  there  are  no  Mario  Savios  or 
tudds — either  of  the  Right  or  the  Left — 
them.  At  the  same  time  the  union  leaders, 
f  them  old  hands  from  the  Thirties,  aren't 
at  the  kids  are  following  them  either.  Who 
J  for  the  son  of  the  longshoreman  or  the 
t  auto  worker?  What  happens  if  he  doesn't 
college?  What,  indeed,  happens  when  he 

i 

uely  but  unmistakably  the  hopes  that  a 
worshiping  nation  historically  invested  in 
ing  are  becoming  threats.  We  have  never 
nequivocal  about  the  symbolic  patricide  of 
canization  and  upward  mobility,  but  if  at 
Tie  mobility  meant  rejection  of  older  (or 
ean)  styles  it  was,  at  least,  done  in  the 
of  America.  Now  the  labels  are  blurred 
e  objectives  indistinct.  Just  at  the  moment 
a  tradition-bound  Italian  father  is  per- 
1  that  he  should  send  his  sons  to  college — 
ducation  is  the  only  future — the  college 
up.  At  the  moment  when  a  parsimonious 
rer  begins  to  shell  out  for  what  he  con- 
an  extravagant  state  university  system  the 
is  go  on  strike.  Marijuana,  sexual  libera- 
ress  styles,  draft  resistance,  even  the  rhet- 
change  become  monsters  and  demons  in  a 
;  that  appears  to  turn  old  virtues  upside 
The  paranoia  that  fastened  on  Communism 
V  years  ago  (and  sometimes  still  does)  is 
isingly  directed  to  vague  conspiracies  un- 


dermining the  schools,  the  family,  order  and  dis- 
cipline. "They're  feeding  the  kids  this  genera- 
tion-gap business,"  says  a  Chicago  housewife 
who  grinds  out  a  campaign  against  sex  education 
on  a  duplicating  machine  in  her  living  room.  "The 
kids  are  told  to  make  their  own  decisions.  They're 
all  mixed  up  by  situation  ethics  and  open-ended 
questions.  They're  alienating  children  from  their 
own  parents."  They?  The  churches,  the  schools, 
even  the  YMCA  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  are  impli- 
cated. But  a  major  share  of  the  villainy  is  now  also 
attributed  to  "the  social  science  centers,"  to  the 
apostles  of  sensitivity  training,  and  to  what  one 
California  lady,  with  some  embarrassment, 
called  "nude  therapy."  "People  with  sane  minds 
are  being  altered  by  psychological  methods."  The 
current  major  campaign  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  is  not  directed  against  Communists  in 
government  or  the  Supreme  Court,  but  against 
sex  education. 

(There  is,  of  course,  also  sympathy  with  the 
young,  especially  in  poorer  areas  where  kids  have 
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no  place  to  play.  "Everybody's  got  to  have  a 
hobby,"  a  South  Boston  adolescent  told  a  youth 
worker.  "Ours  is  throwing  rocks."  If  people  will 
join  reactionary  organizations  to  protect  their 
children,  they  will  also  support  others:  commu- 
nity-action agencies  which  help  kids  get  jobs; 
Head  Start  parent  groups,  Boys  Clubs.  "Getting 
this  place  cleaned  up"  sometimes  refers  to  a  fear 
of  young  hoods;  sometimes  it  points  to  the  day 
when  there  is  a  park  or  a  playground  or  when  the 
existing  park  can  be  used.  "I  want  to  see  them 
grow  up  to  have  a  little  fun." ) 

 Can  the  common  man  come  back? 

TJeneath  it  all  there  is  a  more  fundamental  am- 
bivalence,  not  only  about  the  young,  but 
about  institutions — the  schools,  the  churches, 
the  Establishment — -and  about  the  future  itself. 
In  the  major  cities  of  the  East  (though  perhaps 
not  in  the  West)  there  is  a  sense  that  time  is 
against  you,  that  one  is  living  "in  one  of  the  few 
decent  neighborhoods  left,"  that  "if  I  can  get 
$125  a  week  upstate  (or  downstate)  I'll  move." 
The  institutions  that  were  supposed  to  mediate 
social  change  and  which,  more  than  ever,  are  be- 
coming priesthoods  of  information  and  conglom- 
erates of  social  engineers,  are  increasingly  sus- 
pect. To  attack  the  Ford  Foundation  (as  Wright 
Patman  has  done )  is  not  only  to  fan  the  embers 
of  historic  populism  against  concentrations  of 
wealth  and  power,  but  also  to  arouse  those  who 
feel  that  they  are  trapped  by  an  alliance  of  upper- 
class  Wasps  and  lower-class  Negroes.  If  the 
foundations  have  done  anything  for  the  blue- 
collar  worker  he  doesn't  seem  to  be  aware  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  the  distrust  of  professional 
educators  that  characterizes  the  black  militants 
is  becoming  increasingly  prevalent  among  a 
minority  of  lower-middle-class  whites  who  are 
beginning  to  discover  that  the  schools  aren't 
working  for  them  either.  ("Are  all  those  new 
programs  just  a  cover-up  for  failure?")  And  if 
the  Catholic  Church  is  under  attack  from  its 
liberal  members  (on  birth  control,  for  example) 
it  is  also  alienating  the  traditionalists  who  liked 
their  minor  saints  (even  if  they  didn't  actually 
exist)  and  were  perfectly  content  with  the  Latin 
Mass.  For  the  alienated  Catholic  liberal  there 
are  other  places  to  go;  for  the  lower-middle-class 
parishioner  in  Chicago  or  Boston  there  are  none. 

Perhaps,  in  some  measure,  it  has  always  been 
this  way.  Perhaps  none  of  this  is  new.  And  per- 
haps it  is  also  true  that  the  American  lower  mid- 
dle has  never  had  it  so  good.  And  yet  surely  there 
is  a  difference,  and  that  is  that  the  common  man 
has  lost  his  visibility  and,  somehow,  his  claim  on 
public  attention.  There  are  old  liberals  and  so- 
cialists— men  like  Michael  Harrington — who  be- 
lieve that  a  new  alliance  can  be  forged  for 
progressive  social  action  : 

From  Marx  to  Mills,  the  heft  has  regarded 
the  middle  elass  as  a  stratum  of  hypocritical. 


vacillating  rear-guarders.  There  was 
sound  reason  for  this  contempt.  But  is  it 
possible  that  a  new  class  is  coming  into 
ing?  It  is  not  the  old  middle  class  of  slim 
property  owners  and  entrepreneurs,  nor  k 
new  middle  class  of  managers.  It  is  compo  ! 
of  scientists,  technicians,  teachers,  and  }  ■ 
fessionals  in  the  public  sector  of  the  socii , 
By  education  and  work  experience  it  is  j.,k 
disposed  toward  planning.  It  could  be  an  <  I 
of  the  poor  and  the  organized  workers-* 
their  sophisticated  enemy.  In  other  wordsj 
unprecedented  social  and  political  varioM 
seems  to  be  taking  shape  in  America. 

The  American  worker,  even  when  he  wim 
on  a  table  or  holds  open  a  door,  is  not  serv  I 
he  does  not  carry  himself  like  an  infers 
The   openness,   frankness,   and  democrt\ 
manner  which  Tocqueville  described  in  1 
last  century  persists  to  this  very  day.  Tim 
have  been  a  source  of  rudeness,  conteml 
uous  ignorance,  violence — and  of  a  creat' 
self-confidence  among  great  masses  of  p 
pie.  It  was  in  this  latter  spirit  that  the  C 
was  organized  and  the  black  freedom  mo 
ment  marched. 


There  are  recent  indications  that  the 
lower  middle  class  is  coming  back  on  the 
of  public  priorities.  Pucinski  tells  you  that 
als  in  Congress  are  privately  discussing  th< 
sure  from  the  middle  class.  There  are  pro 
now  to  increase  personal  income-tax  exem 
from  $600  to  $1,000  (or  $1,200)  for  eai 
pendent,  to  protect  all  Americans  with  a  ra 
insurance  system  covering  catastrophic  n 
expenses,  and  to  put  a  floor  under  all  in( 
Yet  these  things  by  themselves  are  insuff: 
Nothing  is  sufficient  without  a  national.se  ii 
restoration.  What  Pucinski  means  by  the  d 
class  has,  in  some  measure,  always  been  I 
sented.  A  physician  earning  $75,000  a  y 
also  a  working  man  but  he  is  hardly  a  victj 
the  welfare  system.  Nor,  by  and  large,  a* 
stockholders  of  the  Standard  Oil  Compaq 
U.S.  Steel.  The  fact  that  American  ideals;: 
often  been  corrupted  in  the  cause  of  se ! 
grandizement  does  not  make  them  any  leM 
portant  for  the  cause  of  social  reform  and  ju: 
"As  a  movement  with  the  conviction  that! 
is  more  to  people  than  greed  and  fear,"  Hai' 
ton  said,  "the  Left  must... also  speak  i 
name  of  the  historic  idealism  of  the  t 
States." 

The  issue,  finally,  is  not  the  program  bl 
vision,  the  angle  of  view.  A  huge  constit 
may  be  coming  up  for  grabs,  and  there  if 
siderable  evidence  that  its  political  mobil 
more  sensitive  than  anyone  can  imagine,  th 
the  sociological  determinants  are  not  as  si 
cant  as  the  simple  facts  of  concern  and  leadei 
When  Robert  Kennedy  was  killed  last  year, 
sands  of  working-class  people  who  had  exr 
to  vote  for  him — if  not  hundreds  of  thousai 
shifted  their  loyalties  to  Wallace.  A  man 
can  change  from  a  progressive  democrat  i 
bigot  overnight  deserves  attention. 
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lid's  sake,  let's  get  ourselves  together. . ." 


ri  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
I  ry,  around  1906,  U.S.  Steel  found  itself 
d  in  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  and  staked 
re  the  site  for  the  biggest  steel  mill  in 
rid,  and,  along  with  it,  a  town  to  be 
ictured  whole  by  the  company.  The  town, 

eventually  determined,  would  be  called 
lifter  the  chairman  of  U.S.  Steel's  board 
ictors,  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary — a  flinty 
list  who,  in  his  portrait  now  hanging  in 
11,  is  a  balding  moustachioed  man,  in  a 

with  small  scrupulous  eyes.  Until  this 
t  the  area  had  remained  largely  a  ne- 
wilderness  of  muck  and  marsh  and  dunes, 
ng  with  hornets  and  yellow  jackets, 
h  which  bears  and  deer  still  wandered  and 
and  geese  flurried  endlessly  into  dull  au- 
>kies.  U.S.  Steel  negotiated  the  land,  foi- 
st part,  discreetly,  one  transaction  taking 
rith  someone  carrying  $1,300,000  through 
•eets  of  New  York  in  a  handbag.  As  late 
1,  after  the  carpentry  had  already  begun 
fy,  a  solitary  timber  wolf  was  seen  cross- 
«ntral  thoroughfare  as  it  was  being  paved. 

on  May  30  in  1908,  the  first  electric 
blinked  on  down  Gary's  main  street, 
pet  there  now;  one  is  dropped  out  of  the 
istern  night  into  Chicago's  O'Hare  Air- 
>ne  passes  on  across  an  endless  city  of  the 
-for  over  thirty  miles  an  interminable 


repetition  of  narrow  anonymous  streets  under 
wan  streetlights.  Now  and  then  there  are  scraps 
of  the  old  primeval  swamps  left  under  the  power 
lines,  or  mooring  in  a  faint  sheen  of  water  the 
distant  scaffolding  of  oil  refineries.  But  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  a  limitless  plain  of  shallow  flat 
roofs  bristling  with  TV  antennas,  telephone 
poles  and  neons,  lit  here  and  there  in  the  distance 
with  the  Halloween  glare  of  gas-waste  fires:  ex- 
tending on,  one  finally  imagines,  over  all  the 
planet — five  thousand  miles  away,  it  would  be 
the  same  -over  which,  under  a  low  sky  of  sus- 
pended smoke,  a  long  thin  edge  of  trapped  light 
hovers  like  a  false  dawn. 

The  expressway  signs  denoting  Gary  seem 
rather  an  arbitrary  abstraction  ;  one  curves  down 
into  the  same  welter  of  motel  neons  and  cheese- 
burger drive-ins,  the  same  streets  dwindling 
away  forever  under  the  streetlights.  Day  dawns 
indifferently,  bleary  with  the  exhaust  from  the 
mill  and  exposing  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
Broadway  which  has  the  peculiarly  drab  and 
archaic  look  of  a  main  street  of  the  1940s  :  a  squat 
trivial  skyline  of  two-  or  three-story  brick  build- 
ings- -dime  stores,  shoe  stores,  and  jewelers' 
shops.  North,  toward  Lake  Michigan,  in  those 
vacant  spaces  left  among  the  shopping  centers 
and  railroad  tracks  and  trailer  camps,  the  ubi- 
quitous derricks  of  power-line  towers  straddle 
sandpits  where,  in  past  decades,  construction 
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workers  have  found  the  bones  of  mammoths. 

Always  there  is  the  breath  of  the  mill,  a  dreari- 
ness in  the  air  that,  at  times,  transforms  mid- 
afternoons  into  a  kind  of  perverse  ghostly  sunset. 
On  a  corner  across  from  city  hall  there  is  a 
diminutive  replica  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and 
immediately  beyond  that,  across  a  grim  expanse 
of  oil-soaked  dirt  and  railroad  tracks,  the  smoky 
bulk  of  the  mill,  a  prodigious  presence. 


Global  tumbleweed 


fWlechnically,  Gary  was  released  and  left  to  its 
■■■  own  devices  by  U.S.  Steel  only  a  few  years 
after  it  was  created,  but  inevitably  it  has  con- 
tinued to  exist  as  the  mill's  civic  appendage.  Its 
population  over  the  past  sixty  years  has  accumu- 
lated almost  exclusively  through  great  migra- 
tions that  attended  the  mill's  boom  times,  so 
that  now  it  is  made  up  of  a  kind  of  global 
tumbleweed  :  Poles,  Czechs,  Irish,  Swedes,  Lithu- 
anians, Greeks,  Armenians,  Assyrians,  Mexicans. 
More  recently,  there  was  a  surge  of  Negroes 
from  the  South,  who  were  shortly  followed  by 
the  New  Oakies:  Appalachian  whites,  wandering 
up  from  the  gullies  and  honeysuckle  into  the 
clashing  steel  and  treeless  asphalt,  lank  and 
quiet  with  a  certain  blasted  look  after  a  while 
in  their  pale  blue  eyes.  One  Gary  citizen,  a  plant 
executive  who  was  himself  raised  in  the  South, 
says,  "They  are  the  goddam  sorriest  white  peo- 
ple I  ever  saw.  If  they're  not  lookin'  up  a  mule's 
ass,  they  don't  know  where  they  are.  Just  goddam 
sorry — you  know  what  I  mean?"  They  have  not 
seemed  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  furnaces 
yet;  instead,  most  of  them  have  become  iron- 
workers, their  element  the  remote  windy  spaces 
among  high  girders. 

But  in  the  most  profound  sense,  the  city 
breathes  with  the  mill.  Shifts  of  workers,  like 
its  inhalations  and  exhalations,  mingle  back  and 
forth  across  the  bleak  ground  between  the  mill 
and  city  hall,  returning  again  and  again  to  a 
grassless  landscape  of  smoking  lagoons  and  slag 
heaps:  2,500  acres  of  gargantuan  cranes  and 
conduits  and  bins  and  ore  ships.  The  sheds  them- 
selves are  like  the  caves  of  Vulcan,  filled  with  the 
rumbling  intercourse  of  equipment  too  titanic  to 
have  been  devised  by  human  hands.  Colossal 
vats  of  brimstone  tip  with  a  great  fan  of  sparks 
into  three-story  kettles  below,  and  diminished 
figures  stir  along  high  ledges  and  platforms  like 
dwarves  who  have  been  left  to  attend  somehow 
to  the  impossible  constructions  of  giants — scur- 
rying around  the  vats,  they  appear,  against  the 
sunfiares  of  (lames,  as  blank  silhouettes,  without 
sound  or  identity. 

Finally  at  the  gate  they  materialize  again,  re- 
assume  shape  and  proportion  as  they  file  out  with 
their  lunch  pails  before  the  inspector  in  the 
guardhouse,  returning  then  briefly  to  the  sub- 
urbs— the  streets  of  meager  brick  and  stucco 
houses  on  postage-stamp  lots,  ranked  one  after 
another  down  sidewalks  littered  with  tricycles 


and  baseball  bats,  small  evergreens  liki  U 
ture  Christmas  trees  on  the  front  lawm  j 
small  living  rooms,  with  furniture  rem  id 
of  frumpish  hotels  and  boardinghoust  J 
head-pillows  with  embroidered  scenes  \\ 
Eiffel  Tower  and  Mt.  Fujiyama  scatteia 
couches,  the  sunlight  slants  for  a  momemd 
the  screen  of  a  TV  set,  and  fades  at  last  a  j 
far  wall. 

For  these — the  children  and  grandchi  * 
the  Poles  and  Armenians  and  Greeks  w  I 
most  of  all  escaping  something  behind! 
this  is  what  it  is  all  for  now :  the  neighbcoj 
their  own  children,  many  adolescents,  wlJ 
selves  have  already  in  their  hearts  re.ffl 
and  abandoned  it  as  they  prime  themsejs 
college;  the  corner  taverns  on  Saturda. aj 
noon  where  they  may  roost  along  the  b  % 
beers  watching  the  Chicago  Cubs  on  the  r  i| 
TV.  It  is,  in  a  way,  a  stranded  populatic  a 
dentally  collected  here  with  no  deep  bloo  m 
ory  of  the  earth,  the  weathers,  the  past-  « 
way  now  for  there  ever  to  gather  such  a  i  i 
through  successive  generations,  since  an  ss 
of  earth,  past,  place  had  already  been  i$ 
here  even  when  the  first  ones  began  to  ar 


What  Wallace  dis 


"I¥7nen  George  Corley  Wallace,  during] 

venture  into  national  politics,  ente^i 
1964  Democratic  Presidential  primary  i  ll 
ana,  he  carried  Lake  County  decisively  }! 
with  some  180,000  citizens,  is  the  princi]M 
in  that  county.  In  1968,  the  county,  wj| 
compulsively  Democratic,  tipped  to  H inl- 
and that  only  because,  a  local  newspan*] 
says,  "the  union  leadership  finally  mantM 
get  it  across  to  their  members  that  Waha 
the  end  just  wasn't  their  kind  of  man, 
anti-union." 

During  those  early  forays  beyond  the  J 
Wallace,  of  course,  was  generally  dismb* 
merely  an  odious  curiosity,  a  sullen  p  t 
orphan  on  a  mission  of  ill-tempered  mill 
Hut  Wallace  himself  had  long  been  conn 
that,  as  the  Second  Reconstruction  amplify  c 
the  rest  of  the  nation  and  became  a  n.  ( 
crisis,  there  would  be  the  same  kind  of  b  I) 
in  white  communities — "then  you  gonna  a 
common  folks  all  over  the  rest  of  this  £i| 
Southernized."  Hut  despite  his  uncannjl 
showings  in  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Mali 
the  custodians  of  the  conventional  nation 
phistication  still  could  not  bring  themsel  i 
take  him,  and  his  potential,  seriously — ui  I 
the  19(58  campaign  gat  hered  and  he  began  1 
serf  himself  again,  polls  indicated  he  wo' 
answered  by  a  vote  formidable  enough  top 
decision  into  the  House  of  Representative: 

There  has  never  really  been  any  questii 
t  hat  his  campaign,  despite  its  peculiar  coyn  f 
the  issue, was  a  tacit  corraboration  of  rac  ; 
all  its  varieties,  from  blatant  to  furtive,1 


lilt  to  amicable.  That  this  bizarre  polit- 
ider  managed  to  figure  seriously  at  all  in 
ulations  of  that  election  confirmed  the 
n  of  many  that  the  nation,  in  its  heart 
ts,  is  irredeemably,  though  elusively, 
!ut  his  advent  also  suggested  that,  in  the 
is  tensions  and  complications  of  the  late 
n  America,  the  country  might  indeed  be 
toward  two  societies  in  more  than  racial 

sure,  Wallace  represented  an  exasper- 
ging  for  the  old  village  simplicities  about 
d  a  retrenchment  against  sociologists, 
,uals,  the  entire  national  intelligentsia 
/e  sought  to  impose  on  the  nation  a  con- 
which  the  harried  common  man  has  dif- 
comprehending.  Not  the  least  of  the 
:s  at  work  in  the  Wallace  phenomenon 
ind  of  surly  class  assertion  :  people  could 
r  with  Wallace  as  a  class  as  they  couldn't 
Idwater — he  talked  like  them,  he  angered 
m,  he  even  dressed  like  them.  And  in  an 
mystical  way,  he  answered  the  vague 
f  dread  and  inadequacy  among  those  un- 
submerged  souls  in  America  leading 
're  mostly  lives  of  quiet  scrabbling  des- 
a — who  now,  through  the  immediacy  of 
on,  feel  menaced  by  confrontations  and 
remote  from  their  existences,  which  in 
time  would  have  remained  quite  abstract 

was  the  unsuspected  constituency  dis- 
by  Wallace's  candidacy.  His  campaign 
i  a  litmus  for  this  reality  about  the  nation 
time,  and  it  may  be  that  this  discovery 
his  real  and  lasting  importance, 
white  population  of  Gary,  actually,  is  a 
;ssly  middle-class  community.  "There's 
no  elite  in  this  town,"  one  city-hall  ad- 
•ator  declares.  "There's  no  old  families, 
ry.  Sure — bankers,  department-store  own- 
:'ve  got  a  kind  of  establishment,  but  it's 
'  small  and  insular,  and  for  all  practical 
es  irrelevant.  There's  the  mill,  but  what 
re  there  is  an  absentee  ownership."  Almost 
Vely,  then,  Gary  is  made  up  of  what  an- 
;ivic  figure  describes  as  "the  blue-collar 
class.  Comparatively,  they're  better  paid 
sewhere,  they're  a  bit  more  affluent  than 
lue-collar  workers."  The  city's  preoccupa- 
re  primarily  private.  At  a  recent  meeting 
dvic-affairs  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Jrce  there  was  considerable  fretting  over 
lummer  culture  jubilee  ("It  looked  like 
eventually  we'd  be  able  to  compete  with 
:an  City  for  the  Miss  Indiana  Pageant; 
:ally  last  year  we  had  one  of  the  greatest 
s  we  ever  had — but  these  schools  say  they 
^n't  have  the  money  to  send  the  bands  this 
and  some  anxiety  about  fireworks  for  a 


Fourth  of  July  commemoration  ("It's  been  going 
on  four  years  now  since  we've  had  any  display  of 
Americanism  on  the  Fourth.  Definitely,  this  is 
something  we  should  go  ahead  with  . .  .") . 

What  incipient  activists  can  be  found  in  Gary, 
primarily  Jewish  professional  families,  are 
mostly  collected  out  in  a  northeast  suburb  called 
Miller,  and  are  referred  to  around  town  as  The 
Miller  Mafia.  "Fact  is,"  one  local  political  figure 
says,  "they  tend  to  be  pseudo-liberals  who  meet 
over  coffee  or  drinks  to  engage  in  liberal  re- 
sponses to  things.  Aside  from  that,  they  really 
haven't  counted  for  much  yet."  Indeed,  after  a 
while  in  the  city,  one  gets  the  sense  that  affairs 
in  the  rest  of  the  country,  not  to  mention  the 
world,  exist  only  as  some  distant  half-dream. 

But  there  are  also  in  Gary,  generally  in  a  war- 
ren of  glum  streets  southward  from  the  center 
of  the  city,  some  100,000  Negroes — about  60  per 
cent  of  the  population.  As  in  most  other  Ameri- 
can cities,  Gary's  crisis  begins  here — a  rage  and 
desperation  light-years  removed  from  white  ex- 
perience. This  crisis  becomes  a  kind  of  impasse 
with  the  bitterness  in  the  white  suburbs.  "You 
have  to  remember,"  one  spokesman  says,  "that 
their  ambitions  in  life  out  in  the  suburbs  are 
really  pretty  modest :  to  get  their  kids  in  college, 
and  to  own  a  home  of  their  own — their  own  cas- 
tle. Of  course,  these  are  also  the  ambitions  of  the 
people  in  the  ghetto.  But  when  the  whites  out 
there  see  Negroes  moving  toward  them,  they  see 
their  castles  diminishing  in  value,  and  many  of 
them  can't  afford  to  move,  they  have  to  sit  and 
watch  their  own  ruin.  What  it  is  basically, 
though,  is  a  psychological  fear — a  fear  of  the 
unknown." 

'The  way  I  was  raised" 

/|t  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Exchange  Club  in 
■**the  Gary  Hotel,  the  outgoing  president,  a 
pudgy  little  hamster  of  a  man  in  a  beetle-green 
suit,  was  presented  with  a  gavel — "Isn't  that 


...  you  gonna 
see  the  common 
folks  all  over 
the  rest  of  th  is 
country 
Southernized." 
— George  Wallace 


ill  Frady  is  the  author  of  the  book  Wallace 
contributing  editor  of  Harper's,  living  in 

i-  His  first  article  in  this  magazine  was  "Cool- 
with  LBJ"  in  the  June  issue. 
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nice!  Joe,  baby  doll,  you're  too  much.  Oh,  that's 
groovy,  that's  groovy.  Let's  hear  it  for  Joe  Sar- 
gent, everybody!"  He  then  introduced  the  guests 
— three  members  of  the  Gary  common  council — 
and  added,  "When  they're  through  speaking,  will 
you  please  confine  your  questions  to  questions, 
not  editorial  opinions?" 

There  were  two  whites  and  one  Negro,  the 
president  of  the  council — Quentin  Smith,  a 
high-school  principal,  a  bulky  man  with  a  sub- 
terranean, booming  voice.  The  younger  white 
councilman  stood  first,  inexpensively  dressed  in 
a  checkered  sport  coat,  unremittingly  serious, 
with  pale  drab  eyes:  "Anyone  who  does  not  ad- 
mit there  is  a  problem  in  Gary  with  gangs, 
groups,  associations — whatever  you  want  to  call 
them — well,  all  you  have  to  do  is  ask  your  wives, 
your  daughters,  your  sisters.  When's  the  last 
time  you  allowed  your  daughter  to  walk  to  the 
Dairy  Queen,  when's  the  last  time  your  wife 
went  downtown  to  shop  or  to  the  library?  The 
problem  is  a  lack  of  respect.  I  may  be  a  little  old- 
fashioned,  but  this  is  the  way  I  was  raised.  I 
believe  the  father's  the  head  of  the  household, 
and  he's  got  to  hit  you  on  the  head  early  to  let 
you  know  he's  boss.  You've  got  to  do  it  in  school, 
the  coach  has  to  hit  you  on  the  head  to  let  you 
know,  and  when  you  get  out,  the  policeman  has 
to  hit  you  on  the  head  to  let  you  know  who's 
boss." 

Smith  stood  up.  "Well,  the  first  thing  is, 
whether  you're  an  outsider  or  an  insider,  you 
have  to  know  what  questions  to  ask  about  a  city's 
troubles.  For  all  these  years,  there've  been  these 
lack  of  services  in  the  black  neighborhoods — 
neglect  of  the  schools,  broken-up  streets,  garbage, 
and  all  that.  Now,  many  of  you  knew  this  was 
going  on,  we  came  to  you  and  asked  for  your 
help,  but  what  were  you  saying  then?  'I'd  like 
to  do  something,  but  you  know,  I'd  lose  my  posi- 
tion here  where  I  work,  I'd  have  the  neighbors 
after  me.  .  .  .'  Now  we've  got  this  question  of 
gangs.  No  question,  there  are  gangs  in  Gary, 
more  gangs  than  ever  before.  They  feel  like  they 
got  to  shock  you  here  in  this  town,  they  can't  do 
it  any  other  way — they  say,  what  you're  doin' 
is  nuthin',  and  they  got  to  do  this  to  get  you  to 
hear  them.  But  now,  when  we  come  to  you  asking 
you  to  help  in  dealing  with  these  groups,  in 
meeting  their  problems,  you're  saying,  'Why, 
somebody'll  shoot  a  BB  at  me,  I'll  get  attacked.' 
What  you  do,  what  you're  still  doing,  is  just 
letting  things  go." 

Finally,  a  gangling  black  clergyman  sitting 
in  the  center  of  the  room — the  Reverend  Fred 
Lowrey,  a  former  Chicago  street-gang  member 
himself  and  now  pastor  of  the  St.  Timothy  Com- 
munity Church,  who  was  introduced  earlier  as  a 
prospect  ivn  member  of  1  he  club  blurted,  "The 
problem  is,  we're  lazy,  indifferent,  and  irrespon- 
sible." Encircled  by  the  other  white  members, 
his  head  snapped  stiffly  about  him  as  he  spoke 
from  his  seat,  dipped  and  darted  tautly  with  his 
hand  swiping  back  in  a  kind  of  stifled  savage 
distress  over  his  hair,  one  long  arm  flailing 


abruptly  and  then  clumping  back  down  t 
table.  "You  say,  'Isn't  this  all  terrible,  I 
gonna  go  home  and  have  my  schnapps  u 
it.'  All  the  middle-class  people  do  this,  3 
hang-up.  That's  why  they  all  look  on  th  m 
class  with  disdain.  Now,  don't  tell  me  a  m 
ghetto,  man,  I'm  from  there,  I've  lived 
nobody  care  when  you're  in  the  ghetto,  tfij 
want  you  to  behave.  Another  thing  that  i| 
about  this  town,  you  can't  do  a  good  thi 
out  somebody  sayin'  you  tryin'  to  play  <jxl 
sorry,  gentlemen,  I'll  never  get  in  this  w 
had  to  put  this  on  you.  You  can  just  hpj 
much  and  get  upset."  He  ducked  his  head 
his  legs  with  a  sudden  dangerous  lashifl 
gave  his  hair  a  few  more  furious  swipes  j 
The  room  was  soundless  for  a  momen  S| 
one  coughed  softly.  And  then  the  outgo  in 
president  said,  "Just  want  to  point  c :, 
notice  how  he  confined  himself  to  quest  ra 
stead  of  opinions..."  and  as  the  room  w,:l 
barded  with  laughter,  Lowrey  glanced  L,d 
his  head  still  hung,  in  a  glower  of  priva'  ij 

 H 

Not  a  threat,  but  a  pi  n 

Tn  November  of  1967,  a  black  man,  runn'gi 
side  the  city's  normal  political  circuit 
elected  Mayor  of  Gary.  It  was  largely  a  is 
of  brute  statistics — he  collected  over  90  \  - 
of  the  Negro  vote  while  losing  one  whitest 
by  about  the  same  margin.  Inevitably,  f;u 
moment  he  assumed  office,  Gary  became!  1 
of  crucible,  an  image  of  the  American  tr.ia 
This  was  particularly  so  because  11 
Hatcher — raised  in  nearby  Michigan  a; 
slight,  sober  bachelor  of  thirty-five  with  ;  . 
boyish  and  guileless  look  behind  his  hoii 
glasses,  has  remained  a  part  of  the  blacl  n 
ment.  He  is  a  shy  man,  with  a  manner  s} 
somewhat  remote.  "I  mean,"  one  of  hiii 
says,  "he's  just  not  the  kind  of  guy  you  !ii 
up  to  and  say,  'Why,  hello,  Dick,  you  ole  s(]» 
bitch,  how  are  you?'  and  slap  him  on  th  0 
People  are  always  asking  me  why  he's  so ) 
it's  not  that  he's  cold,  he's  just  cautious."  1 1 
inserted  neatly  into  a  trim  sedate  suit  w| 
coat  buttoned  snug  and  flat  all  the  way  J 
refrains  from  alcohol  and  tobacco  and  n 
even  profanity.  But  he  derives  directly  fr| 
past  decade  of  the  civil-rights  movemeij 
involved  in  marches  and  confrontations! 
more  guttural  years  of  the  struggle,  spfl 
one  summer  in  Mississippi  as  a  test-c£| 
torney. 

When  he  assumed  office,  a  sudden  great 
fall  of  funds  came  his  way,  from  foundatio 
government  grants,  which  he  immediate! 
almost  totally  applied  to  Gary's  black  comiti 
This  rendered  him  instantly  suspect  to  the 
suburbs.  What's  more,  he  declined  to  rep 
citI  ;n  11  Mark  militants  regarded  wit  li  SUS 
by  the  white  community,  and  eviden 
patience  with  Gary's  black  street  gangB 
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ite  for  much  of  the  white  community  the 
e  black  peril. 

ong  ago,  one  city  councilman — a  Mexican 
vith  Gary's  old  political  guard — made  a 
tl  which  would  have  taken  nine  appoint- 
,o  the  city's  Human  Relations  Commission 
omthe  Mayor  anddistributed  them  among 
ncil.  The  evening  when  the  councilmen— 
Vhites,  the  Mexican,  and  five  Negroes — 
id  to  consider  this  idea,  they  were  greeted 
'jmful  of  blacks.  "If  you're  gonna  take  this 
md  checkmate  it  and  play  a  chess  game 
,"  one  speaker  notified  them,  "then  you'd 
;hink  twice.  .  .  .  Today,  tonight,  please,  for 
;ake,  let  it  be  heard  here,  let  it  be  heard 
to  the  country  that  we're  gonna  back 
'  Hatcher  from  here  to  hell  and  eternity." 
was  an  explosion  of  whoops  and  applause, 
was  briskly  gaveled  down.  Then  there  was 
ken  stillness  as  a  glowering  black  youth 
jefore  them  in  African  regalia  and  an- 
d  his  name  as  Elemi  Olorunfummi — as 
Hatcher's  Negro  aides  remarked  later, 
that  cat  stood  up  in  that  dashiki  and  gave 
that  Orumfummi  business,  man,  their 
were  all  messed  up  from  then  on."  Olorun- 
asked,  "What  you  want  us  to  have?  Nuth- 
.  You  crawin'  with  us.  And  we  tired. 
)f  playin'.  The  game  is  over.  .  .  .  We  make 
iar,  this  is  not  a  threat.  This  a  promise." 
t,  when  the  time  came  to  vote  on  the  mo- 
ne  white  councilman  allowed,  "I'll  have  to 
3,  sitting  here  tonight  at  this  performance, 
m  in  no  mental  condition  to  vote  intelli- 
on  legislation.  .  .  .  We  are  anxious  and  glad 
r  personal  opinion,  but  when  we  hear  per- 
attack  and  threats  of  personal  violence, 
these  kinds  of  conditions  .  .  frankly,  I'm  in 
dition  to  vote  on  this  myself  mentally  to- 
either  way."  He  accordingly  abstained, 
:wo  other  councilmen  voted  for  the  motion 
It  voted  against. 

l  encounters  have  only  deepened  the  aliena- 
Not  long  after  that  evening,  some  150 
strators,  about  half  of  them  women  and 


children,  ambushed  a  Republican  fund-raising  "/'^  sellin?  to 
dinner  at  the  Gary  armory  for  Indiana  Governor    ^  QoddOLTYl 
Whitcomb,  who  had  resolutely  ignored  their  ap-        .  , 
peals  to  discuss  welfare  legislation  after  vetoing    COlOrea,  I  Ct  ])Ut 
a  welfare-reform  bill  passed  by  the  legislature,    a  torch  to  it 
Just  as  the  guests  were  beginning  to  gather,  the  first." 
demonstrators  flowed  in,  with  some  of  the  chil- 
dren settling  themselves  at  the  head  table  and 
dispatching  salads  and  platters  of  pie  that  had 
already  been  set  out. 

When  Hatcher  was  notified,  he  persuaded  the 
demonstrators  to  withdraw,  and  Whitcomb 
finally  arrived,  about  an  hour  late,  and  the  din- 
ner proceeded.  But  on  Sunday,  Indiana's  attor- 
ney-general Theodore  Sendak  declared  that  the 
armory  incident  confirmed  "a  reign  of  terror" 
was  loose  on  Gary.  At  the  following  city-council 
meeting,  one  Republican  member  described  the 
event,  somewhat  ambitiously,  as  "a  new  day 
of  infamy"  which  had  destroyed  "our  image 
through  the  United  States,  and  the  world." 
Hatcher  insisted,  "Somehow,  children  eating  pie 
do  not  call  up  an  image  of  terror."  Later,  in 
private,  he  said,  "Most  of  that  noise  is  coming 
from  the  bigots,  and  I'm  not  going  to  occupy  my- 
self forever  pacifying  them.  Anyway,  they 
wouldn't  be  pacified  if  I  walked  down  Broadway 
on  mv  hands." 


"I  bought  her  a.  38..." 


Tn  the  early  mornings,  out  in  the  subdivisions 
like  Glen  Park  and  Miller,  they  huddle  along 
the  counters  of  steamy  diners — self-employed 
businessmen  in  dull  black  suits  and  plastic  rain- 
coats, filling-station  attendants,  ironworkers  in 
plaid  cotton  shirts  and  khakis  rolled  twice  above 
their  brogans — humped  forward  as  they  sip  from 
blunt  mugs  of  coffee  with  a  thin  maroon  stripe 
around  the  top,  forking  down  flat  yellow  flaps  of 
scrambled  eggs,  their  faces  still  dull  and  waxy 
with  sleep. 

"I  been  here  all  my  life,"  says  one  of  them  at 
the  counter.  "I  got  me  a  house  I  paid  $35,000  for, 
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but  I'm  leavin'  it.  My  daughter  graduates  from 
school  this  year,  that's  the  only  thing  I  been 
waitin'  for.  It's  not  that  I  hate  the  colored  or  any- 
thing, but  I'm  dumpin'  it  all.  Who  the  hell  wants 
to  live  this  way,  I  ask  you.  Bein'  scared  some- 
body'll  hit  you  on  the  head  all  the  time,  you  can't 
go  out  of  the  house  after  dark.  You  work  all  your 
life  for  something,  and  then  they  start  movin' 
in,  and  suddenly  you  don't  have  anything — it's 
not  yours  anymore.  First  person  that  makes  me 
any  kind  of  half-ass  offer  on  that  house  now,  it's 
his,  and  I'm  gone.  With  one  exception — I'm  not 
sellin'  to  no  goddam  colored,  I'd  put  a  torch  to  it 
first." 

In  a  booth,  an  elderly  man  is  sitting  with  a 
youth  over  coffee.  "You  wanna  know  how  I  feel?" 
the  old  man  says  quietly.  His  eyes  squint  under 
a  bristling  tangle  of  eyebrows.  "For  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  feel  like  an  outsider  in  my  own  coun- 
try. But  listen,  let  me  tell  you  something — the 
white  man  isn't  about  to  give  up  this  country :  he 
took  care  of  the  Indians,  he  took  care  of  the 
French,  he  took  care  of  the  English,  you  think 
he's  gonna  turn  it  over  to  these  Nairobans  now? 
Jesus,  what  do  they  want?  I  ask  you,  what  do 
they  want?  We've  passed  every  law  under  the 
sun  we  could  think  of  for  them,  they've  got  their 
welfare,  they  even  got  themselves  a  Mayor  now, 
but  they're  still  raisin'  hell.  Listen,  I'll  tell  you 
something — if  the  coloreds  keep  on,  they  gonna 
find  themselves  on  reservations  one  of  these  days, 
just  like  the  Indians.  I  even  predict  that.  It  has 
about  come  to  that." 

He  lifted  a  hand  with  two  fingers  extended,  a 
cigarette  smoldering  between  them  and  pointed. 
"My  eldest  daughter,  I  bought  her  a  .38  to  keep 
with  her  not  long  ago,  and  about  a  week  later 
she's  out  drivin'  at  night  and  this  guy  jumps 
against  the  fender  of  her  car.  She  waves  that  .38 
at  him  a  few  times,  and  he  runs — but  she  would 
have  put  a  bullet  right  through  that  windshield, 
right  through  his  head,  you  better  believe  me. 
And  now  they  want  to  move  out  here.  Listen,  I 
don't  want  no  trouble,  I  only  want  for  me  and 
my  wife  and  my  family  to  be  able  to  live  our  life 
in  peace.  But  the  way  things  are  goin'  now, 
there's  gonna  be  warfare — there's  got  to  be.  No- 
body else  is  tryin'  to  stop  them,  not  the  govern- 
ment, not  our  so-called  leaders.  And  I'll  tell  you 
the  worst  ones — "  he  placed  his  spread  fingertips 
lightly  for  a  moment  on  his  chest,  " — my  own 
church.  The  Catholic  Church.  They  seem  to  have 
just  completely  joined  'em.  These  young  priests, 
some  bishops  I  could  name,  in  my  opinion  they 
oughtta  be  defrocked.  There's  nobody  left  but  the 
workin'  man,  and  he  just  can't  put  up  with  it 
anymore.  Here,  I'll  show  you  something  .  .  ."  He 
picked  up  a  crinkled  brown  paper  bag,  wrapped 
around  something,  that  had  been  resting  at  his 
elbow  on  the  tabletop  beside  the  nickel-capped, 
fluted-glass  sugar  dispenser,  slowly  withdrawing 
from  it  a  .25  Colt  automatic,  his  other  hand  then 
lifting  out  two  boxes  of  ammunition.  "I  got  an- 
other one  for  my  younger  daughter  just  a  while 
ago  this  morning.  Now,  they're  both  ready." 


The  view  from  the  c« 


T^T'it   surprisingly,  Hatcher's  election 
*™   traumatic  effect  on  Gary's  now  sor 
rickety  Democratic  political  establishment 
main  dependable  asset  up  until  then  ha 
the  city's  Negro  vote.  While  the  county  as ; 
has  tended  to  be  instinctively  Democral 
party  organization,  according  to  one  se, 
political  hand,  "has  no  more  awareness 
ideals  of  FDR  than  the  man  in  the  moo 
strictly  a  commercial  undertaking."  Inde 
business  seemed  to  flourish  in  a  com 
which,  while  belonging  to  the  middle-clas  i 
of  thrift  and  discipline  and  duty,  has  ne  1 
less  shown  a  certain  indulgence  towa 
pettier  and  more  tawdry  mortal  vices. 
only  natural  then  that  politics  in  the  .a 
would  be  somewhat  slatternly  in  nature. 

The  Lake  County  Democratic  organize 
more  or  less  left  to  itself  by  the  state  caj  c 
Indianapolis,  which  has  always  considere  I 
as  really  having  more  to  do  with  Chicag  t 
Indiana — developed  into  what  one  mild 
affected  party  official  describes  as  "a  mfi 
kind  of  affair,  with  all  these  personal  kir  li 
and  principalities  and  vassals  loyal  to  ind  d 
barons  who  were  very  jealous  of  thei  i 
spheres  of  influence,  the  only  cohesion  b  n 
them  being  the  coordination  of  the  p  t 
aspirations  and  profit  possibilities  of  the  \ 
who  would  arise." 

Not  long  after  the  incident  at  the  Govd' 
dinner  at  the  Gary  armory,  when  the  Neg  c 
dren  raided  the  pies  and  salads,  the  chair  a 
the  Lake  County  Democratic  organizatioi  I 
Krupa — a  grizzled  political  broker,  his  fa  i 
a  portly  chicken  hawk's — volunteered,  in  j 
glow  of  bipartisanship,  that  what  that  aff  |H 
the  Republican  Governor  meant  was  Gar; 
use  a  spell  as  a  "police  state."  One  spring  f 
noon  recently,  he  sat  in  his  office  in  the  )i 
house  ( he  also  happens  to  be  county  clerl  i 
in  a  dizzy  assortment  of  patterns,  a  gree-i 
coat  with  a  crimson  pinstripe  shirt,  a  sir] 
American  flag  fastened  to  his  lapel.  The  •< 
itself  was  a  cluttered  nest  of  political  8 
rabilia,  most  conspicuously  featuring  a.8 
blown-up  photograph,  labeled  "John  C.  r 
and  Friend,"  showing  himself  and  Johi  8 
nedy  caught  in  a  momentary  tilt  towanJ 
other  when  Kennedy  passed  through  I  i 
during  the  1!)G0  primary. 

"The  press  has  depicted  this  guy  Hate  i 
a  godsend,"  Krupa  said,  "which  as  a  mal  I 
fact  he  isn't.  He's  such  an  advocate  of  >\ 
power,  that  a  lot  of  white  leadership  is  afi  ( 
association  with  one  who  may  be  proven  il 
day  to  be  of  the  Far  Left,"  his  voice  a  bit  jj 
his  face  having  assumed  a  studiously  gra 
formal  expression.  "I  doubt  very  much  f 
could  get  a  security  clearance,  myself.  A  ■< 
Stokes,  over  there  in  Cleveland,  he  denount* 
student  demonstrators  and   the   likes  o  1 
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Ind  Stokely  Carmichael.  But  I  have  yet 
1  Hatcher  speak  up  once  and  defend  his 
I  right  and  wrong. 

I  ib  as  county  chairman  is  to  call  attention 
I  ;t  that  this  guy  Hatcher  is  of  the  wrong 
I  'hattamean  is,  how  can  a  man  whose 
le  to  this  country  is  secondary  as  can  be 
I  'ated  to  anybody's  satisfaction  sit  in 
I  >f  this  city?  We  gotta  get  somebody  back 
I  who  doesn't  hate  white  people.  For  your 
111  information,  you  might  be  surprised 
I  there's  a  Negro  councilman  here  by  the 
I  Dozier  Allen  who  runs  a  gas  station  out 
I  who  was  opposing  Hatcher  in  the  pri- 
rtil  one  day  Mr.  Allen  found  himself 
steriously  engulfed  in  flames.  He  was 
gas  into  a  can,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the 
ing  blew  up.  He  damn  near  checked  out. 
incapacitated  for  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
le  to  this  so-called  accident .  .  ." 
uised,  blinking,  when  asked  about  his 
andation  that  Gary  be  converted  into  a 
;ate.  "No.  No,  I  didn't  mean  just  Gary, 
alking  about  the  whole  thing,  the  cam- 
id  towns  all  over  this  country.  The  only 
ombat  all  this  is  as  a  form  of  police-state 


(        Threatened  and  frightened 

|al  days  after  the  armory  incident, 
tcher  appeared  for  a  regular  morning 
aow  in  which  he  answers  phoned  ques- 
rom  the  community.  Sitting  across  the 
'om  the  moderator,  hunched  forward  on 
»ws  toward  the  mike,  he  would  sip  coffee 
stened  to  the  questions.  "I  know  you  are 
!in  your  middle  thirties  and  your  mother 
tsed,"  one  woman's  voice  began.  "What  I 
|  know  is,  if  when  you  were  growing  up, 
1  done  something  like  those  kids  over  at 
nory,  wouldn't  your  father  have  turned 
^r  his  knee  and  paddled  you  good?" 
her  seemed  to  hang  for  just  a  moment  un- 
ly,  and  then  relaxed,  broke  into  a  broad 
ouncing  lightly  in  his  chair  as  he  bent 
the  mike  and  confided,  "Yes,  well,  if  you 
)wn  my  father,  you  wouldn't  even  have  to 
t  question."  The  voice  was  silent  and  then 
in  a  rapid  hurrying  bark  of  words,  "Well. 
*e  when  you  get  married,  you'd  never  let 
lildren  act  like  that,  I  mean  there  was  no 
those  children  had  to  act  like  a  bunch  of 
als — "  Hatcher's  grin  paled  for  just  an 
%  then  vanished,  his  face  emptying  and 
is  going  a  bit  dull.  After  a  moment  he 
ired,  "Fine.  Okay,  fine." 
rets  a  steady  trickle  of  letters,  written  in 
ry  hand  on  blue-lined  notebook  paper  with 
oint  pen,  which  will  begin, 

.  Hatcher,  We  are  a  big  group  of  women, 

o  would  like  to  know  a  few  answers  We 

>e  nothing  against  colored  people  but  we 


would  not  like  to  have  them  live  next  door  to 
us.  Yet  it  seems  that  the  colored  people  are 
always  pushing. . . .  Please  can  you  explain 
to  us  why  the  black  people  want  to  be  near 
us  when  we  don't  want  them  deep  from  our 
hearts  &  never  will. .  . .  God  give  them 
strength  &  let  each  one  of  the  colored  re- 
alize that  we  have  nothing  against  them  or 
ever  to  do  them  any  harm.  We  just  don't 
want  them  to  try  to  mingle  with  us. . . .  Again 
please  answer  our  questions.  ThaJik  you.  God 
Bless  You. . .  ." 

Riding  in  the  back  of  his  limousine  one  glaring 
May  morning,  slumped  low  with  his  hands  tucked 
like  a  schoolboy  in  his  trouser  pockets,  he  admit- 
ted, "I  used  to  have  this  feeling  about  people 
who  were  bigots,  I'd  think  they  were  terrible 
people.  I'd  get  letters  and  feel  angry — I'd  say, 
What  am  I  doing  this  for?  Why  bother?  But  with 
time,  I  think  I've  come  to  understand  them 
better,  how  really  threatened  and  frightened 
these  people  feel.  The  sad  thing — the  tragic 
thing — is  that  most  white  people  simply  don't 
understand  how  truly  desperate  the  situation  is, 
they  have  no  idea  how  close  we're  drawing  to  a 
real  civil  war." 

Actually,  since  Hatcher  became  Mayor,  chas- 
mic  distances  have  been  disclosed  in  Gary,  and 
if  the  town  is  an  image  of  the  American  crisis, 
it  hints  profound  alienations  that  may  be  with- 
drawing beyond  the  reach  of  even  the  truest 
voices.  Hatcher's  basic  struggle  right  now  is  to 
keep  Gary  from  disintegrating  altogether.  In 
particular,  in  one  Gary  suburb — Glen  Park,  a 
modest  neighborhood  where  many  fugitives 
from  the  inner  city  have  reestablished  them- 
selves— there  has  been  circulating  a  petition  call- 
ing for  secession  from  the  city,  promoted  more 
or  less  overtly  by  the  area's  councilman,  Eugene 
Kirtland,  a  fiftyish,  chunky,  bespectacled  real- 
estate  broker  who  once  owned  a  twenty-four- 
hour  supermarket.  It  will  be  a  difficult  play  to 
pull  off :  after  collecting  signatures  from  51  per 
cent  of  the  property  owners  in  Glen  Park,  Kirt- 
land must  then  submit  the  petition  to  the  Gary 
Board  of  Works,  which  is  sure  to  shove  it  right 
back  at  him  since  its  three  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  Hatcher — after  that  would  come  a 
long  and  ragged  passage  through  the  courts. 
Whatever,  Kirtland  is  persevering. 

His  secession  movement,  which  he  prefers  to 
call  dis-annexation,  has  actually  earned  for  him 
some  notice  from  the  national  press,  not  to  men- 
tion the  local  papers  and  radio  stations,  and  he 
has  become  somewhat  conspicuous  around  town 
these  days,  clattering  from  morning  diners  to 
civic-club  luncheons  to  city-hall  hearings  in  a  red 
pickup  truck.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Glen 
Park  Rotary  Club — men  in  golf  sweaters  and 
tieless  rayon  shirts  buttoned  up  to  their  neck 
gathering  for  lunch  in  a  new  vocational  school — 
Kirtland  arrived  with  a  small  transistor  radio 
on  a  strap  which  he  kept  beside  his  plate,  listen- 
ing to  local  news  programs  and  phone-in  discus- 
sions throughout  the  meal.  At  one  point,  there 
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suddenly  issued  from  somewhere  on  his  person  a 
high  thin  electrical  beep,  somewhat  startling 
those  around  him,  and,  blinking  only  once,  his 
face  impassive  and  slightly  lifted,  he  quickly 
fumbled  inside  his  coat  to  press  a  small  black 
leather  packet  fastened  to  his  belt — a  device 
which  signaled  him  whenever  he  had  a  call.  He 
disappeared  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  re- 
turned :  "Radio  station  way  out  in  San  Francisco 
— they  want  to  talk  to  me  four-twenty  this  after- 
noon." 

He  lives  and  works  in  an  unprepossessing  two- 
story  brick  house  from  which  trees  seem  to  have 
retreated  on  all  sides,  with  small  windows  and 
ivy  curling  and  crisping  thickly  up  one  side  and 
a  jumbo-size  television  antenna  on  the  roof,  the 
front  door  set  off  to  the  side,  through  a  small 
porch  halfway  back.  Talking  with  a  visitor  one 
dank  and  overcast  afternoon  recently  in  his  liv- 
ing room,  he  sat  spilled  carelessly  on  a  couch,  his 
coat  opened  over  his  slightly  brimming  paunch  : 
a  hefty  man  in  a  suit  the  pale  yellowish-green 
hue  of  new  hay  which  seemed  to  have  shrunken 
a  half-size  on  him,  a  round,  bland,  mild  moonlike 
face  with  silver-rim  glasses  and  thinning  vague 
hair  combed  straight  sideways  in  long  scant 
streaks,  his  collar  a  bit  tight  around  his  neck, 
smoking  Lark  cigarettes  with  an  oddly  fidgety 
daintiness.  The  room  was  long  and  spacious,  but 
sparingly  furnished  with  a  few  wooden-legged 
couches,  throw-rugs  on  the  bare  hardwood 
floors. 

"The  small,  middle-class  property  owners  out 
here  look  on  dis-annexation  as  a  defense  for  their 
investments,"  he  languidly  explained.  "Oh,  there 
are  many  reasons — people  feel  we  would  have 
better  economic  development  under  our  own 
government,  for  one  thing.  Gary's  like  every 
other  middle-class  community,  I  suppose:  the 
good  people  don't  say  anything  until  it's  almost 
too  late — but  then,  watch  out!  The  great  thing 
about  this  country  is  that  most  of  its  people  are 
in  the  middle  class.  This  particular  group,  now, 
is  slower  to  anger,  but  once  they  pick  up  the 
sword,  they  don't  quit  until  it's  done."  He  lowered 
his  head  with  a  musing  smile,  his  eyes  flicked 
slyly  from  side  to  side  with  his  fingertips  furi- 
ously diddling  his  Lark  cigarette  just  a  few 
inches  from  his  murmuring  lips  while  his  head 
hobbled  momentously.  "When  Americans  get 
pressed  too  hard,  they  blow — and  when  they 
blow,  they  blow\"  His  voice  ended  on  a  kind  of 
high  emphatic  falsetto. 

"Now,"  he  resumed,  briefly  sipping  his  ciga- 
rette. "Sure,  what  you've  got  now  is  a  revolt 
among  these  people.  I  have  great  trust  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  average  Joe — most  people 
are  able  to  size  up  a  situation  right  away.  I  think 
they  just  generally  feel  institutions  are  getting 
too  big,  too  remote  and  impersonal  and  unrespon- 
sive to  individuals — that  goes  for  business  and 
government  too.  And  now  you've  got  all  these 
taxes  to  finance  social  change,  and  it's  the  aver- 
age Joe  in  the  middle  of  the  block  who's  having 
to  pay  them,  but  for  what?  He  doesn't  really 


know  how  they're  spent,  why  they're  £  m 
how  much  is  spent — he  just  knows  it's  a  a 
he's  paying  it.  You  better  believe  there's  r* 
Right  here  in  Gary,  we're  being  used  bj  si 
funds  and  tax-free  foundations  as  a  lab  f  a 
change.  But  it's  not  the  super-rich  who's  xr 
the  bill — we're  footing  the  bill  so  the  su  rl 
can  protect  their  tomato  cans.  That's  1  b| 
there's  a  revolution,  the  super-rich  v,m 
right  in  there  with  the  Lefties.  They're  a 
sponsoring  all  this  legislation,  starting  vfl 
Man  Roosevelt.  The  Kennedys — Jack  wa  l 
and  then  Bobby  came  along,  what  would 
to  go  out  and  get  killed  too  for?  Now  rj| 
why  do  they  keep  wanting  to  get  elected 
dent  even  though  two  of  them  have  bee  1 
already?  Those  brothers  are  protect: A 
family  fortune — that's  all.  Now,  I  don'  J 
sarily  blame  them  for  that.  Everybody  '« 
to  the  same  party — M.O.R.E.  Sure,  tha  m 
be  a  pretty  base  view  of  man's  motivate 
really,  what  else  is  there?  Altruism  isn'tSa 
can  change  any  moment,  nobody  ever'ail 
where  anybody  is  with  altruism.  But  iq 
always  count  on  self-interest — it  explair.it 
The  New  Left  to  me  are  simply  way-out  w 
tionaries  who  want  what  we've  got.  Th(  il 
ence  is,  they  want  to  take  it  away  by 
people  on  the  head." 

The  afternoon  was  waning  in  the  vii 
panes.  He  snicked  on  a  lamp  beside  him,  ^il 
with  a  violent  grunting  wrench  with  h 
rette  held  out  carefully  from  him.  "N< ', 
Negroes,"  he  solemnly  elaborated,  "the "e 
different  from  anybody  else  in  that  re:  it 
suppose.  They  want  more.  And  what  the  a 
out  here  in  Glen  Park  foresee  now  is  a  telle 
for  Negroes  to  invade  this  area  in  unn 
able  numbers.  But  of  course,  everywher"  f 
since  man  has  been  on  this  earth,  he  has  i  I 
tively  collected  himself  together  with  hi  I 
kind  for  protection.  The  Croatians,  the  Po  I 
Slavs  here  in  town,  they  all  have  their  o^1 
of  life,  all  have  their  taverns.  Their  tribal 
are  different,  they  have  different  objectn 
different  methods  for  getting  them.  Bu'ji 
can  live  together,  in  close  proximity,  betti  t 
others — for  instance,  the  Poles  and  Italia 
so  on  have  never  had  much  trouble  living 
your  so-called  Wasps  and  Anglo-Saxons,  i 
think   history  demonstrates  the  harde! 
groups  to  have  living  together  peaceful1 
black  and  white.  By  nature  or  whatever — I 
know  what  it  is — but  it  seems  blacks  tend  ) 
be  inclined  to  obey  the  law.  They  just  1| 
different  set  of  values — do  you  know  whe 
find  the  most  Cadillacs  in  Gary  now? 
downtown  area,  the  so-called  ghetto.  Th  ' 
place  in  town  where  you  can  buy  a  pair  oi 
dollar  shoes  is  in  those  stores  that  cater  to 
clientele.  Fellow  told  me  a  Negro  came 
other  day  to  buy  a  boat,  and  paid  for  it 
welfare  check.  They  go  for  status-symbol: 
there're  all  the  other  lusty  things  that  1 
under  a  lusty  group  of  people.  Black  peoj 
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3ple — you  ever  notice  that?  They  rock 
ey  like  to  snatch  and  roam  at  night, 
m  never  exist  successfully  two  sets  of 
.s  in  one  community — the  revolution- 
going  to  have  to  accept  that.  Even  some 
more  middle-class  blacks  are  beginning 
tal  integration  isn't  gonna  work.  But  it 
:e  we  have  to  go  through  this  thing  every 
on,  we  have  to  learn  it  all  over  again, 
f  we  can  put  it  into  focus  here  now,  it'll 
pie  in  a  lot  of  other  communities  when 
e  the  same  thing.  Right  after  the  Civil 
course,  they  went  through  this  down 
the  South  for  twenty  years — blacks  were 
everything  until  the  revolt  of  the  white 
:lass  down  there.  The  Klan,  then,  you 
as  made  up  of  the  better  elements  in  the 
mmunities,  not  the  trash.  But  this  is  not 
countenance  any  kind  of  physical  dam- 
just,  if  we  dis-annex  out  here,  it  will  dis- 
them  from  moving  in — of  course,  we'll 
e  the  same  old  laws  and  everything,  but 
now  they  wouldn't  have  the  protection  of 

asked  about  Hatcher's  description  of 
:xation   as   a   new  "apartheid,"  Kirt- 
yes  slid  askance  again,  he  mustered  a 
.ile,  and  daintily  waggled  his  cigarette. 
;r,  you  know,  he's  really  cleaned  up  his 
,He's  taken  the  burr  out  of  it,  he  doesn't 
legro  anymore.  But  as  far  as  that  com- 
bes— well,  I  heard  somebody  from  South 
talking  the  other  day,  and  he  said  there 
't  the  kind  of  hard  feeling  between  blacks 
,ites  over  there  as  there  is  here."  He 
■aised  his  eyebrows,  his  eyes  flaring  mean- 
v  for  a  moment  behind  the  lens  of  his 
and  took  a  tiny  tight  dainty  pull  on  his 
e.  "Anyway,"  he  added,  "it's  obvious,  isn't 
down  through  recorded  history,  for  what- 
iison  it  may  be — biological,  physiological, 
know — but  it  just  seems  the  white  man, 
iter  how  outnumbered,  has  always  taken 
attle  all  over  the  world.  That's  just  been 
I  and  I  don't  really  see  any  reason  that 
)e  changing,  at  least  for  the  next  several 
;es  " 

and  was  interrupted  then  by  a  phone  call, 
i  er  a  moment,  his  quiet  voice  came  from 
:ing  room — he  had  disappeared  around  a 
and  all  one  could  see  as  he  talked  was  a 
table  with  a  dreary  litter  of  Pepsi-Cola 
and  paper  plates  and  envelopes  and  un- 
mimeographed  form-mailings  in  the  win- 
it  from  the  window:  "Well,  we  have  some 
aces  I'm  thinking  about  where  a  lot  of 
narried  couples  are  moving  in.  I  have  two 
n  particular  in  mind  right  now.  Uh — both 
she  white?  Yes.  Well,  I'll  be  happy  to 
hem  these  places  I'm  thinking  about,  so 

•n't  we  set  up  an  appointment  "  When 

lrned,  he  stooped  briefly  to  scoop  up  a 
1  of  nuts  from  a  tray  on  the  lamp  table, 
in,  one  hand  in  his  trouser  pocket,  his  legs 
led  manfully,  his  head  lowered  somewhat 


bullishly,  began  jauntily  flipping  them  in  his  "Everybody 
mouth  from  his  cupped  hand.  "Those  block-     helonOS  to  the 
busters,  you  know  they'll  call  you  a  lot  of  times 
like  that.  I  always  try  to  be  careful. . . ."  Same  party 

M.O.R.E." 

"It  was  gonna  be  too  late  . . ." 


^3erhaps  the  most  thoroughly  integrated  sub- 
urb  in  Gary  is  the  Northwest  Side  commu- 
nity, a  neighborhood  which  looks  much  like  Glen 
Park  but  where  virtually  the  entire  racial  spec- 
trum of  Gary  can  be  found  in  significant  numbers : 
Irish,  Anglo-Saxons,  Poles,  Puerto  Ricans,  Ital- 
ians, and  Negroes.  It  would  seem,  at  least  statis- 
tically, to  invoke  some  optimism  for  the  eventual 
closing  of  the  distances  in  Gary. 

It  was  a  rare  sunny  day,  just  after  noon,  and 
the  opening  ceremonies  for  the  Northwest  Side 
Little  League  season  had  just  concluded.  The 
slopes  down  to  the  field  were  still  scattered  with 
mothers  in  turquoise  slacks  with  strollers  and 
poodles,  grandmothers  with  kerchiefs  around 
their  heads  and  fathers  in  Hawaiian  shirts  sit- 
ting in  the  grass  with  their  arms  wrapped  around 
their  knees. 

A  group  of  parents,  surrounded  by  a  constant 
shrilling  of  children,  made  their  way  up  the  street 
to  a  home  only  a  few  blocks  away,  plopping  there 
in  couches  and  easy  chairs  in  a  carpeted  living 
room,  full  of  daylight  and  potted  plants.  They  re- 
ceived with  weary  jubilation  the  first  round  of 
martinis  and  Black  Labels  while  gusts  of  small 
boys  still  in  their  Little  League  uniforms  clapped 
in  and  out  the  front  screen  door.  These  people 
were  all  members  of  the  newly  organized  North- 
west Side  Civic  Association,  which,  in  one  of  its 
leaflets,  presents  a  "recipe  for  stabilization: 

OR,  HOW  TO  DISCOURAGE  PANIC  SELLING  INDUCED 
BY  REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS,"  citing  a  section,  empha- 
sized with  their  underlining,  of  the  1968  civil- 
rights  law  which  holds  it  "unlawf  ul . . .  to  induce 
or  attempt  to  induce  any  person  to  sell  or  rent 
any  dwelling  by  representations  regarding  the 
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entry  or  prospective  entry  into  the  neighborhood 
of  a  person  or  persons  of  a  particular  race..." 
and  advising  anyone  approached  by  an  agent  who 
"states  or  even  implies  that  the  neighborhood  is 
changing"  that  the  agent  "can  be  prosecuted  if 
there  is  a  witness." 

A  small  tubby  man  in  sideburns  and  horn-rim 
glasses — the  somewhat  beleaguered  sire  of  eight 
children  and  one  of  the  officials  at  the  Little 
League  ceremonies  down  on  the  field,  still  wear- 
ing his  blue  official  shirt  with  a  tiny  kerchief 
fastened  around  his  neck — explained  to  a  visitor, 
"I  saw  you  with  Kirtland  the  other  day,  and  I 
thought,  My  God,  if  tltat's  the  impression  he  gets 
of  everybody  here — look,  as  a  Republican  myself, 
I  think  people  like  Kirtland  are  bigots." 

That  detail  out  of  the  way,  he  made  a  quick 
dip  into  his  beer.  "What  we're  trying  to  do  with 
this  civic  association,  now,  we're  just  trying  to 
stabilize  the  community,  we  have  our  biggest 
problem  out  here  with  block-busting  and  panic- 
peddling,  and,  hell,  we  just  looked  around  and 
realized  we  had  to  do  something,  or  it  was  gonna 
be  too  late.  I  mean,  you  go  out  to  work  on  your 
lawn  one  evening,  you  happen  to  look  over  and — 
holy  cow!  you  got  a  new  neighbor,  black  right 
next  door  —  Guess  Who's  comin'  to  dinner, 
momma!  So  far,  the  caliber  of  blacks  who're 
moving  in  now,  everybody's  been  awfully  sur- 
prised at  how  well  they've  kept  their  lawns  and 
everything — " 

"Yeah.  But  just  a  minute — "  The  host,  a  lean, 
leathery  man  in  a  liquid-fabric  chartreuse  golf 
shirt  and  Hushpuppies,  leaned  forward  and 
pointed  to  the  windows  at  the  back  of  the  living- 
room.  "See  that  house  right  over  there.  No,  the 
second  one — see?"  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
again.  "Well,  the  Hiltons  moved  out  of  there,  and 
this  Negro  family  just  moved  in  the  other  day — ■ 
seemed  respectable,  she's  a  schoolteacher,  I  think. 
Okay,  a  nice  family,  but  pretty  soon,  we  looked 
out  and  there  was  this  second  car  parked  in  front 
of  the  house  all  the  time.  All  right,  but  then  a 
little  later,  we  look  out,  and  here's  this  third  car 
parked  there.  Pretty  soon,  we  start  seeing  all 
these  strange  people  going  in  and  out  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night.  You  follow  me?  I  mean,  who 
the  hell  are  all  these  strange  people?  But  that's 
what  happens,  pretty  soon  there's  fifteen,  twenty 
others  stuffed  in  the  house.  We  called  the  police 
chief,  but  he  said  there  was  nothing  he  could  do 
about  it." 

The  Little  League  official's  wife,  even  smaller 
and  more  harried  than  he,  chirped,  "Well,  that's 
it!  I  mean,  this  is  the  neighborhood  where  they'll 
be  coming.  Where  the  hell  else  they  gonna  want  to 
buy  a  house — in  the  ghetto?  Glen  Park?  Not  Glen 
Park — they  wanna  get  shot?" 

The  color  TV  was  clicked  on  to  the  Wide  World 
of  Sports,  a  boxing  match  from  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  second  round  of  drinks  was 
brought  in.  "You  wanna  know  where  Hatcher 
blows  it?"  blurted  the  Little  League  official, 
poised  in  a  frog's  crouch  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
sofa  with  his  beer  glass  cradled  in  both  hands 


between  his  knees.  "He  just  doesn't  c'1 
what  white  people  think.  If  he  really 
have  a  national  image,  he  should  be  tryi 
everybody  together.  If  he  can  pull  th. 
might  get  elected  President — in  wlv 
though,  we  oughtta  go  ahead  and  gje 
Brezhnev.  I  heard  some  guy  say  Hatche  | 
pass  a  security  check,  but  I  don't  kno^ 
us  on  the  Right — don't  get  me  wrong  [ii 
out  there  on  the  Far  Right  with  those  yij 
there's  lots  of  Negroes  in  town  feel  the  M 
I  do — but  a  lot  of  us  feel  he  listens  d  -ji 
Moscow.  He  got  elected  this  last  timelx 
of  a  lot  of  fear  votes — they  said,  let's  V*j 
black  man  and  maybe  the  town  won't  but 
Well,  that's  so  gutless  it  makes  me  sicij 
can  tell  you  he's  finished.  Unless  he  get  01 
black  guard  at  the  polls  next  time  aro  id 
done  for  in  this  city." 

A  nurse,  who'd  just  gotten  off  work,  d/pi 
for  awhile,  still  in  uniform  and  gauzy  stcii 
certain  bitten  prettiness  in  her  lean  j  j 
took  a  chair  along  the  wall,  lit  a  cigaitt 
cepted  the  scotch-and-soda  handed  her, 
delivered,  through  thin  taut  lips,  her  ha 
ings  of  old  women  beaten  by  street  ga  js 

"You  know,"  said  the  Little  League  J 
wife,  "there's  one  thing  that  really  gc  ij 
heard  one  of  them,  a  woman,  say  the  oua] 
that  all  white  people  owed  something  to  t 
because  of  all  these  years  they've  had  t.si 
Well,  she's  a  damn  fool.  I  was  raised  iija 
town  in  Ohio  where  I  didn't  even  see 
until  I  was  a  grown  girl.  /  didn't  make  'M 
people  suffer — why  am  I  supposed  to  nit 
for  that?" 

"I  sort  of  hate  to  ho 


TCXis  home  sits  out  in  the  southwest  s«' 
town,  in  a  scruffy  area  of  sandbanl'i 
with  weeds.  Directly  across  the  street  is-i 
parking  lot  of  a  supermarket.  He  return 
at  sunset,  ate  a  solitary  dinner  of  Colo 
ders  fried  chicken  in  his  den  downstairs, 
into  another  suit,  and  left  again,  climb 
the  back  seat  of  his  limousine.  It  was  nil 
a  damp  and  musky  evening.  His  driver 
him  through  the  streets  of  the  Negro  n> 
hood,  low  tunnels  lit  by  the  glare  of  su' 
streetlights. 

The  back  room  was  already  full  of  j 
sitting  in  metal  folding  chairs,  leaning 
entrance  from  the  kitchen — with  one  dooi 
to  the  May  night  outside.  He  stood  a( 
garish  yellow  wooden  wall  before  them  ui 
low  ceiling,  dressed  in  a  black  double-l 
Continental  suit  with  a  deep-blue  shirt  a 
red  tie,  his  dark  face  glittering,  an  intei 
matic  figure  somehow  evocative  of  Tom 
or  Julius  Nyerere.  He  began  talking  al 
armory  incident — a  peculiar  exposition 
group,  but  one  in  which  he  seemed  to  fee 
to  engage  anyway.  "I  know  a  lot  of  f( 
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ci  y  who's  on  welfare  are  on  there  just  be- 
jy're  too  lazy  to  work.  But  I  can  tell  you, 
rji  t  so.  Now,  those  people  Saturday  night, 
tlii  e  down  there  because  we're  required  in 
't  e  to  pay  people  only  forty  per  cent  of 
I  akes  to  survive. . . .  Now,  of  course,  we've 
lit  lot  about  that  this  week.  But  you  know, 
in  d  spend  the  whole  four  years  as  Mayor 
i?  ponding  to  attacks." 
>j  veral  murmur  answered,  "That's  right, 
is  >ight."  Hatcher  continued,  "Now,  I'm  not 
ii  >ng  they're  just  after  me  because  I'm  a 
M  ayor— "  A  crackle  of  calls:  "They  are, 
;  They  are."  His  two  hands  now,  in  small 
in    gestures,  sliced  downward  together  to 
at  :  and  then  the  other:  "I  was  willing  and 
i  to  accept  whatever  came  two  years 
mew  it  wouldn't  be  any  bed  of  roses, 
lat  concerns   me   now   is   that  you'll 
3lieving  what  these  people  are  saying 
lewspapers  and  over  the  radio — "  And 
lis  voice  rose  above  the  clamor:  "All 
know.  But  in  Reconstruction,  now,  blacks 
positions  of  political  power  in  the  South, 
i  only  reason  they  were  able  to  hold  those 
I  offices  was,  they  were  reinforced  by  the 
States  Army.  But  you  know  how  the  South 
e  to  get  that  Army  out  of  there?  They 
lase  blacks  were  incompetent,  the  place 
ag  to  the  dogs.  Pretty  soon,  people  started 
g  it.  You  have  to  remember  that  to  under- 
ihat's  happening  in  Gary  now.  They  trying 
le  same  thing.  But  let  me  tell  you  some- 
i  they  underestimate  the  ability  of  the 
to  understand,  they  underestimate  their 
ication  now  " 

e  back,  an  old  and  heavy  man  finally  rose 
Tvously  running  his  fingers  along  the  top 
:hair  in  front  of  him,  began,  "Mr.  Mayor 
re  got  a  problem."  He  began  reporting  in- 
of  gang  terrorism  along  his  street,  wreck- 
d  intimidation,  his  voice  hesitant  and 
fl  ,  breathing  heavily  and  almost  panting  his 
I-an  old  man  afraid — finally  descending 
lo  his  chair.  Hatcher  told  him,  "We  not  in 
ttiippi,  we  not  in  Nazi  Germany.  There  is 
•  son  anybody  ought  to  be  intimidated  by 
|y  in  this  country.  It's  a  free  country.  But 
lis  some  men  have  got  to  stand  up  and  be 
if  id  make  a  complaint.  We'll  back  you  one 
lid  per  cent,  I  want  everybody  here  to  un- 
i|  id  that." 

1 11  Negro  in  a  sport  coat  and  open-collared 
Itood  up  beside  Hatcher.  "If  you  want  to 
I  he  truth,"  he  snapped,  "I  know  there's 
h  with  gangs,  but  the  way  white  people  are 
ii'  on  about  them — well,  as  far  as  some  of 
lings  the  juveniles  are  doin',  I  don't  neces- 
plame  them.  'Cause  when  they  look  around 
I  so-called  upstandin'  leaders  of  this  nation, 
I '  they  see?  This  Abe  Fortas  and  this  Judge 
lis,  and  that  Senator  sometime  back,  Dodd. 
*e<  men  like  that.  Right  here  in  our  own 
m  ty,  we  have  a  lot  of  disc  jockeys  who 
th  i  kind  of  men  they  oughtta  be,  lot  of  so- 


called  preachers  not  really  preachers  but  enter- 
tainers. I  know  things  are  bad,  you  even  see 
ten-year-olds  drinkin'  wine.  But  kids  are  just 
thinkin'  bad  of  grownups  these  days,  period." 

A  man  leaning  in  a  doorway  answered,  "That's 
right,  we're  gonna  have  to  start  doin'  something 
beside  settin'  the  wrong  example.  We  got  to  ex- 
ercise our  manhood — be  real  fathers  to  our  fam- 
ilies, real  husbands  to  our  wives.  Our  women 
can't  go  downtown  without  some  white  man 
comin'  up  to  her  and  botherin'  her.  How  many 
women  in  this  room  had  a  horn  blown  at  'em 
around  a  corner  by  a  car  of  whites,  things  said 
out  the  window?  Not  a  woman  in  here  hadn't  had 
that  experience.  Well,  this  has  got  to  stop,  and 
it'll  stop  when  we  start  bein'  men  ourselves  and 
lookin'  out  after  our  wives.  My  son  must  see  in 
me  the  kind  of  man  who  can  afford  him  self-re- 
spect and  manhood,  my  wife  must  see  in  me  the 
kind  of  man  who  can  afford  her  security...." 

Hatcher  took  the  floor  one  last  time.  "Let  me 
say  this.  Despite  Mr.  Sendak,  Mr.  Krupa,  Mr. 
Kirtland,  despite  all  the  others,  I'm  hoping— 
but  you  know  I  sort  of  hate  to  hope,  I've  hoped 
so  often  in  my  life,  and  I'm  getting  tired  of 
disappointments.  You  get  to  where  you  don't 
want  to  even  stand  a  chance  of  being  disap- 
pointed, so  you  don't  even  hope.  But  I'm  still 
hoping  that  maybe  these  people  will  realize — just 
stop  and  realize  for  a  moment — the  kind  of  hys- 
teria they're  causing.  Because  the  only  way  for 
anybody  to  survive  is  for  everybody  to  survive. 
What  I'm  trying  to  do  is  to  pull  people  back  to- 
gether, because  there's  no  other  choice  but  to 
try." 

On  the  sidewalk  outside  were  several  members 
of  one  of  Gary's  street  gangs.  Hatcher  gathered 
them  together  briefly  off  in  the  shadows  under  a 
tree,  talking  to  them  softly  as  his  car  waited. 
There  was,  even  here,  a  tinge  of  the  mill  in  the 
air.  "Look,  you  guys  have  got  to  help  me  now.  If 
you  hear  about  anybody  fixin'  to  do  something, 
you  gotta  stop  him.  We  can't  have  any  incidents, 
that's  all  they're  waitin'  for,  the  Kirtlands  and 
Krupas."  They  listened  to  him  with  only  a  mut- 
tered question  now  and  then.  "Now  you  don't 
have  to  be  an  informer,  you  don't  have  to  tell  me 
anything — you  handle  it.  Because  I'm  telling  you, 
if  we  have  anything  this  summer,  another  thing 
like  that  armory,  we'll  be  washed  up.  Will  you 
help  me  now?"  They  chorused  thickly,  "We  will, 
Mr.  Mayor,  thank  you,  good  night,  Mr.  Mayor," 
and  he  went  on  to  his  car. 

His  house  is  quiet,  the  only  sound  a  dim  hum. 
Down  in  his  den,  there  are  pictures  of  King  and 
the  Kennedys,  along  with  the  framed  ad  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times :  "For  God's 
Sake,  Let's  Get  Ourselves  Together — "  A  num- 
ber of  blown-up  photographs  of  moonscapes  lean 
against  the  wall.  The  room,  with  its  Moroccan 
couches  and  suspended  globes  of  lights,  has  an 
amber  hue.  He  selects  a  tape,  clicks  it  into  the 
console  with  its  multiple  dials,  and  a  moment 

later  the  music  begins,  a  classical  score.  He  sits  harper's  magazine 
there  listening  to  it  late  into  the  night.  AUGUST  1969 
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THE  SELLING  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

1968  

How  do  you  "correct"  a  candidate's  lack  of  warmth  ?  When  does  he 
need  "more  memorable  phrases"?  How  do  you  "create  an  image  without  slm 
anything"?  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  considerations  that  went  into 
Nixon's  campaign — at  the  heart  of  which  was  the  adroit  manipulation  am:  t 
use  of  television. 


TTe  was  afraid  of  television.  He  knew  his  soul 
was  hard  to  find.  Beyond  that,  he  consid- 
ered it  a  gimmick;  its  use  in  politics  offended 
him.  It  had  not  been  part  of  the  game  when  he 
had  learned  to  play,  he  could  see  no  reason  to 
bring  it  in  now.  He  half-suspected  it  was  an 
Eastern  liberal  trick;  one  more  way  to  make  him 
look  silly.  It  offended  his  sense  of  dignity,  one  of 
the  truest  senses  he  had. 

So  his  decision  to  use  it  to  become  President 
in  1968  was  not  easy.  So  much  of  him  argued 
against  it.  But  in  his  Wall  Street  years,  Richard 
Nixon  had  traveled  to  the  darkest  places  inside 
himself  and  come  back  numbed.  He  was,  as  in 
the  Graham  Greene  title,  a  burnt-out  case.  All 
feeling  was  behind  him;  the  machine  inside  had 
proved  his  hardiest  part.  He  would  run  for  Pres- 
ident again  and  if  he  would  have  to  learn  televi- 
sion to  run  well,  then  he  would  learn  it. 

Nixon  gathered  about  himself  a  group  of 
young  men  attuned  to  the  political  uses  of  tele- 
vision. They  arrived  at  his  side  by  different 
routes.  One,  William  Gavin,  was  a  thirty-one- 
year-old  English  teacher  in  a  suburban  high 
school  outside  Philadelphia  in  1967  when  he 
wrote  Richard  Nixon  a  letter  urging  him  to  run 
for  President  and  base  his  campaign  on  TV. 
Gavin  wrote  the  letter  on  stationery  borrowed 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  because  he 
thought  Nixon  would  pay  more  attention  if  the 
letter  seemed  to  be  from  a  college  professor. 

Dear  M  r.  Nixon  : 

May  I  <>tfcr  two  suggestions  concerning 
your  phi  n .s-  for  1968  ? 

I.  Run.  You  con  win.  Nothing  can  happen 
tn  you,  politically  speaking,  that  is  worse 
than  what  has  happened  to  yon.  Ortega  y 
Gasset  in  his  The  Revolt  of  the  Masses  says: 
"These  ideas  are  the  only  genuine  ideas;  the 
ideas  of  the  shipwrecked.  All  the  rest  is  rhet- 
oric, posturing,  farce.  He  who  does  not  really 
feel  himself  lost,  is  lost  without  remission. 
.  .  .*'  You,  in  effect,  are  "lost" ;  that  is  why 
you  are  the  only  political  figure  with  the  vi- 
sion to  see  things  the  way  they  are  and  not 
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as  Leftist  or  Rightist  kooks  would  have 
be.  Run.  You  will  win. 


2.  A  tip  for  television:  instead  of  th\ 
wooden  performances  beloved  by  politicit  , 
instead  of  a  glamor  boy  technique,  instead 
safety,  be  bold.  Why  not  have  live  press 
ferences  as  your  campaign  on  televisd 
People  will  sec  you  daring  all,  asking  I 
answering  questions  from  reporters,  and^tk 
simply  answering  phony  "questions"  mim 
up  by  your  staff.  This  would  be  dynamicM 
would  be  daring.  Instead  of  the  medium'il 
ing  you,  you  would  be  using  the  medium.  ,ij 
Television  hurt  you  because  you  were  t| 
yourself;  it  didn't  hurt  the  "real"  Nttjl 
The   real  Nixon   can   revolutionize   the  ! 
of  television  by  dynamically  going  "live"  tm 
answering  everything,  the  loaded  and 't' 
unloaded  question.  Invite  your  opponents 
this  kind  of  debate. 

Good  luck,  and  I  know  you  can  win  if  M 
see  yourself  for  what  you  are;  a  man  ii^t 
has  been  beaten,  humiliated,  hated,  but  tij 
can  still  see  the  truth. 

A  Nixon  staff  member  had  lunch  with  G .iij 
couple  of  times  after  the  letter  was  receiv^ 
hired  him.  Gavin  began  churning  out  Mj 
stream-of -consciousness    memos    which  :.es| 
mostly  with  the  importance  of  image,  am -tm 
in  which  Richard  Nixon,  through  tele  icl 
could  acquire  a  good  one:  "Voters  are  ba.:al 
lazy,  basically  uninterested  in  making  an  fil 
to  understand  what  we're  talking  about,",.™ 
wrote.  "Reason  requires  a  high  degree  of  isii 
pline,  of  concentration;   impression  is  lifj 
Reason  pushes  the  viewer  back,  it  assault  iiB 
.  .  .  The  emotions  are  more  easily  roused,  0»i 
to  the  surface,  more  malleable.  .  .  ." 

So,  for  the  New  Hampshire  primary,  $i 
recommended  "saturation  with  a  film,  in  lif 
the  candidate  can  be  shown  better  than  I  cl| 
be  shown  in  person  because  it  can  be  edil  <i 

only  the  best  moments  are  shown  |  Nixo  ltl 

to  come  across  as  a  person  larger  than  lii  M 
stuff  of  legend.  People  are  stirred  by  legei 
eluding  the  living  legend,  not  by  the  man  hi  K'l 
It's  the  aura  that  surrounds  the  charismai  1 1 
ure  more  than  it  is  the  figure  itself  that  a"| 
the  followers.  Our  task  is  to  build  that  aur 

William  Gavin  was  brought  to  the  l>'| 


M  s  a  speechwriter  in  January  of  1969. 
ill  Treleaven,  hired  as  creative  director  of 
H»ing  in  the  fall  of  1967,  immediately  went 
]M  on  the  more  serious  of  Nixon's  person- 
4  blems.  One  was  his  lack  of  humor :  "Can 
>rj  :ted  to  a  degree,"  Treleaven  wrote,  "but 
n  be  too  obvious  about  it.  Romney's  corn- 
ai  mpts  have  hurt  him.  If  we're  going  to 
li,  let  a  pro  write  the  words." 
•©  iven  also  worried  about  Nixon's  lack  of 
nj  but  decided :  "He  can  be  helped  greatly 
lif'espect  by  how  he  is  handled.  .  .  .  Give 
v  -ds  to  say  that  will  show  his  emotional 
lvpent  in  the  issues.  ...  He  should  be  pre- 
eri  n  some  kind  of  'situation'  rather  than 
i:  a  studio.  The  situation  should  look  un- 
ec  ven  if  it's  not." 

)n[  of  the  most  effective  ideas  belonged  to 
d  K.  Price,  a  former  editorial  writer  for 
,v  York  Herald  Tribune,  who  became 
best  and  most  prominent  speechwriter  in 
paign.  Price  later  composed  much  of  the 
•al  Address.  In  1967,  he  concluded  that 
arguments  would  "only  be  effective  if 
jet  the  people  to  make  the  emotional  leap, 
theologians  call  'leap  of  faith.'" 
o  this,  Price  suggested  attacking  the 

s>  al  factors"  rather  than  the  "historical 

Kf'  which  were  the  basis  of  the  low  opinion 
/  people  had  of  Richard  Nixon.  "These 
be  more  a  gut  reaction,"  he  wrote,  "unar- 
d,  nonanalytical,  a  product  of  the  partic- 
;mistry  between  the  voter  and  the  image 
candidate.  We  have  to  be  very  clear  on 

int:  that  the  response  is  to  the  image,  not 

Inan.  .  .  ." 

ere  would  not  have  to  be  a  "new  Nixon." 

p)  a  new  approach  to  television, 
was  how  they  went  into  it.  Trying,  with 
nd,  to  build  the  illusion  that  Richard 

)Hn  addition  to  his  attributes  of  mind  and 

Considered  "communicating  with  the  peo- 
Dne  of  the  great  joys  of  seeking  the  Presi- 
while  with  the  other  they  shielded  him, 

r[led  him,  and  controlled  the  atmosphere 
him.  It  was  as  if  they  were  building  not 
dent  but  an  Astrodome,  where  the  wind 
never  blow,  the  temperature  never  rise 
and  the  ball  never  bounce  erratically  on 
ificial  grass. 

it  worked.  As  he  moved  serenely  through 
fnary  campaign,  there  was  new  cadence  to 
d  Nixon's  speech  and  motion;  new  confi- 
n  his  heart.  And,  a  new  image  of  him  on 
wision  screen,  on  live,  but  controlled,  TV. 


t  met  Harry  Treleaven  on  a  rainy  morn- 
in  June  of  1968,  in  his  New  York  office 
ler  and  Smith  and  Ross,  the  advertising 
.  Treleaven  was  small  and  thin.  He  had 
air  and  the  tight  frowning  mouth  that  you 
the  assistant  principal  of  a  high  school, 
med  to  be  in  his  middle  forties.  He  looked 
illiam  Scranton.  Treleaven,  it  turned  out, 


did  not  work  for  Fuller  and  Smith  and  Ross.  He 
worked  for  Richard  Nixon.  Fuller  and  Smith  and 
Ross  was  only  incidental  to  the  campaign.  An 
agency  was  needed  to  do  the  mechanics — buying 
the  television  time  and  the  newspaper  space — 
and  this  looked  like  a  nice,  quiet  one  that  would 
not  complain  about  not  being  permitted  to  do 
creative  work.  Treleaven  had  been  born  in  Chi- 
cago and  had  gone  to  Duke  University,  where 
he  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  After  that,  he  moved 
to  Los  Angeles  and  worked  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  then  wrote  radio  scripts.  One  night 
he  and  his  wife  were  having  dinner  in  a  restau- 
rant in  Los  Angeles  with  a  couple  he  did  not 
like.  Halfway  through  the  meal  he  turned  to  his 
wife. 

"Do  you  like  it  here?" 
"You  mean  the  restaurant?" 
"I  mean  Los  Angeles." 
"No,  not  especially." 
"Then  let's  go." 

And  Harry  Treleaven  threw  a  $20  bill  on  the 
table  and  he  and  his  wife  walked  out.  He  took 
a  plane  to  New  York  that  night  and  found  a  job 
with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  advertising  agency. 
He  stayed  with  Thompson  eighteen  years.  When 
he  left  it  was  as  a  vice  president.  He  did  commer- 
cials for  Pan  American,  RCA,  Ford,  and  Lark 
cigarettes,  among  others. 

Harry  Treleaven  was  sitting  on  the  beach  at 
Amagansett  one  day  in  September  of  1967, 
drinking  a  can  of  beer.  A  summer  neighbor 
named  Len  Garment,  who  was  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  where  Richard  Nixon  worked,  ap- 
proached him.  Harry  Treleaven  knew  Garment 
from  a  meeting  they  had  had  earlier  in  the  sum- 
mer. Garment  had  vaguely  mentioned  something 
about  Treleaven  and  the  advertising  needs  of 
the  Richard  Nixon  campaign.  Now  he  was  more 
specific.  He  offered  Treleaven  a  job.  Creative 
director  of  advertising.  Treleaven  would  devise 
a  theme  for  the  campaign,  create  commercials 
to  fit  the  theme,  and  see  that  they  were  produced 
with  a  maximum  of  skill. 

Len  Garment's  office  was  on  the  third  floor 
of  Nixon  headquarters,  at  Park  Avenue  and  57th 
Street.  A  man  named  Jim  Howard,  a  public- 
relations  man  from  Cleveland,  was  with  him  the 
day  I  came  in.  Jim  Howard  was  talking  to  Wilt 
Chamberlain  on  the  phone. 

"Wilt,  I  understand  your  position  but  they 
just  don't  pay  that  kind  of  money." 

Garment  was  a  short,  pudgy  man,  also  in  his 
middle  forties,  who  once  had  played  saxophone  in 
a  Woody  Herman  band.  He  had  voted  for  John 
Kennedy  in  1960.  Then  he  met  Nixon  at  the  law 
firm.  He  was  chief  of  litigation  and  he  was  mak- 
ing money  but  he  hated  the  job.  He  found  that 
Nixon  was  not  so  bad  a  guy  and  very  smart. 
When  Nixon  asked  him  to  work  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  he  said  yes.  He  had  been  prac- 
tically the  first  person  to  be  hired  and  now  he 
was  chief  recruiter. 

Jim  Howard  had  been  trying  to  get  Wilt  Cham  - 
berlain to  appear  on  the  Mike  Douglas  show  for 
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free.  The  idea  was  for  Chamberlain  to  explain 
why  Richard  Nixon  should  be  President.  Cham- 
berlain was  the  only  Negro  celebrity  they  had 
and  they  were  trying  to  get  him  around.  The 
problem  was,  the  Douglas  show  did  not  pay.  And 
Chamberlain  wanted  money. 

Len  Garment  started  to  explain  the  Nixon 
approach  to  advertising.  Or  the  Garment-Tre- 
leaven  approach  to  advertising  Nixon.  "The  big 
thing  is  to  stay  away  from  gimmicks,"  he  said. 

"Right,"  Jim  Howard  said.  "Never  let  the 
candidate  wear  a  hat  he  does  not  feel  comfort- 
able wearing.  You  can't  sell  the  candidate  like  a 
product,"  he  said.  "A  product,  all  you  want  to 
do  is  get  attention.  You  only  need  2  per  cent  ad- 
ditional buyers  to  make  the  campaign  worth- 
while. In  politics  you  need  a  flat  51  per  cent  of 
the  market  and  you  can't  get  that  through  gim- 
micks." 

Two  weeks  later,  I  met  Frank  Shakespeare. 
Treleaven,  Garment  (who  this  June  became  spe- 
cial consultant  to  the  President  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights  ) ,  and  Shakespeare  made  up  what  was 
to  be  called  the  media  and  advertising  group.  But 
of  the  three  equals,  Shakespeare  was  quickly  be- 
coming more  equal  than  the  others.  He  had  come 
from  CBS.  He,  too,  was  in  his  forties,  with  blond 
hair  and  a  soft,  boyish  face.  When  he  was  named 
director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  after  Nixon's  election,  a  New  York 
Times  profile  reported  that,  although  he  had 
spent  eighteen  years  at  CBS,  no  one  he  worked 
with  there  could  recall  a  single  anecdote  about 
him.  He  was  working  for  free  because  his  pro- 
gress at  CBS  had  been  stalled  when  Jim  Aubrey 
got  fired.  He  had  been  one  of  Aubrey's  boys. 
Now,  it  was  said,  he  was  trying  to  give  his 
career  some  outside  impetus.  An  association  with 
the  President  of  the  U.  S.  could  hardly  hurt. 


On  the  morning  after  the  Russians  invaded 
Czechoslovakia,  Harry  Treleaven  got  to  his 
office  early.  He  was  in  an  exceptionally  good 
mood.  The  invasion  had  proved  Nixon  was  right 
all  along.  The  Russians  had  not  changed. 

"Makes  it  kind  of  hard  to  be  a  dove,  doesn't 
it?"  he  said,  smiling. 

Treleaven  was  leaving  for  Teletape,  the  film- 
editing  studio,  right  away.  The  day  before,  he 
had  cut  Nixon's  forty-five-minute  acceptance 
speech  to  thirty  minutes,  and  he  wanted  to  see  it. 

Len  Garment  was  at  the  studio  when  Treleaven 
got  there.  "What  about  this  Czech  thing?"  he 
said.  He  looked  really  worried.  Treleaven  smiled. 
"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Len.  Look  at  the  positive 
side." 

"Well,  yes,"  Garment  said.  "I  think  it  will 
bring  a  restoration  of  realism  to  American  po- 
litical discussion." 

But  Treleaven  had  been  thinking  of  some- 
thing else.  "Unless  we  make  some  really  colossal 
mistake,"  he  said,  "I  don't  see  how  we  can  lose." 

Then  Shakespeare  came  in.  He  was  exuberant. 
"What  a  break!"  he  said.  "This  Czech  thing  is 


just  perfect.  It  puts  the  soft-liners  in  a  1  If 
box!" 

Harry  Treleaven  had  used  the  CBS  tap  ir' 
acceptance  speech  to  make  the  commerck  ft 
ter  camera  angles,"  he  explained.  "And  ft 
NBC  has  a  peculiar  form  of  editorializi  ,1 
instance,  they'll  cut  to  some  young  colo  \\ 
who's  not  applauding  while  Nixon  tm'- 
bridges  to  human  dignity." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  acceptance  m 
Richard  Nixon  had  made  a  sweeping  moti  it 
his  arm  and  shouted,  "Let's  win  this  el 
Ike!"  and  all  the  Republicans  cheered  » 
Treleaven  had  cut  this  line  from  the  spe  i* 

"Good,"  Shakespeare  said,  "very  good  [4 
That's  the  one  line  Rose  Mary  Woods  at 
out  of  there."  Rose  Mary  Woods  was  m 
Nixon's  secretary.  Because  she  had  stu  a 
him  through  all  the  bad  years,  she  emce 
1968  as  an  adviser,  too. 

Another  thing  he  had  cut  was  a  referii 
"the  era  of  negotiation"  with  the  R  si 
Shakespeare  was  very  happy  this  had  n 
would  have  been  awful,  he  thought — ?r 
thought — to  have  a  reference  to  negcrit 
now  that  this  invasion  had  occurred.  T  s 
the  Cold  War  again,  and  adrenalin  was  « 

A  big  meeting  was  scheduled  at  Fu  r; 
Smith  and  Ross  for  lunchtime.  The  age  y 
ordered  ham  sandwiches  with  a  lot  of  letl  e 
big  pots  of  coffee.  Everyone  sat  down  aitj 
little  bites  out  of  their  sandwiches  whikSi 
Shakespeare  stood  up  and  talked. 

Already,  there  was  bad  feeling  betwn 
agency  people  and  the  Nixon  group.  In  th oej 
ning,  the  agency  had  believed  it  actufjn 
going  to  create  commercials.  Then  Hai" 
leaven  walked  in.  Without  even  sayini 
morning.  Now  the  agency  was  making- w 
but  it  was  embarrassed.  Treleaven  would  os 
them  what  he  was  doing.  "No  need  to,"  ;;s 
He  said  he  had  been  thinking  it  over,  am  -at 
than  rush  something  new  into  producoi 
would  prefer  to  continue  the  sixty-sec  id 
cerpts  from  the  acceptance  speech  that  Mb 
running  as  radio  commercials. 

Art  Duram,  the  president  of  the  ageny,! 
mediately  lit  his  pipe.  "But  your  expo  re 
that  speech — "  he  said.  "You're  going  toe) 
rendously  overexposed." 

"I'm  not  sure  that's  bad,  Art,"  TreleaVusI 
"He's  saying  some  awfully  good  things."  < 1 

"But  psychologically — •" 

"Well,  the  problem  is  we  have  nothing 
use  and  there's  nothing  else  we  could  ha\ 
that  quickly  unless  it  were  a  real  emerge  yi 
I  just  don't  think  it  is." 

Duram  shrugged. 

Then  a  red-haired  lady  named  Rut!  J<4 
spoke  up  from  the  other  side  of  the  tal  I 
had  been  hired  by  Shakespeare  to  super  $m 
buying  of  television  and  radio  time  for  ti><l 
mercials.  "Nixon  should  go  on  the  air  wi 
with  a  special  broadcast  about  CzechosL  aw 
she  said. 


[  espeare  shook  his  head.  "He'd  have  to  be 
d.  He  couldn't  get  ready.  He's  better  off 
ing  anything.  He's  been  Mr.  Cool  and  Mr. 
irough  this  whole  thing." 
Jones  shrugged.  "I  still  think  he  should 
she  said.  "But  let's  move  on  to  something 
e're  going  to  get  bold  listings  in  the 
starting  immediately." 
1  listings?"  Shakespeare  asked. 
,  in  the  TV  section.  Listing  our  commer- 
bold  type  in  the  schedule.  They  had  been 
.t  for  McCarthy  and  not  for  us.  But  I 
a  couple  of  hand  grenades.  At  the  net- 
and  the  Times.  And  I  got  immediate 

■  i  a  man  walked  into  the  room  with  a  big 
I  poster  under  his  arm.  The  poster  was  a 
1:  of  Richard  -Nixon  smiling.  Beneath  it 

6  he  words:  THIS  TIME  VOTE  LIKE  YOUR 
I  WORLD  DEPENDED  ON  IT. 

Ms  is  the  new  slogan,"  he  said.  "And  to- 
ll with  the  picture,  this  will  run  in  the 
1  spread  of  Life  Magazine  and  on  our  bi  11- 

'Jik  Shakespeare  was  staring  at  the  picture. 
i\>u  like  the  photograph?"  he  said,  turning 
a  Len  Garment. 

Save  a  little  bit  of  a  problem  with  that  tre- 
ilus  smile,  tied  in  with  the  serious  line," 
*ttnt  said. 

„1  man  with  the  poster  was  nodding.  "We're 
■Joking  for  the  right  picture,"  he  said,  "and 
Ficult.  But  this  expression  is  not  a  laugh 
»  It's  a  youthful  expression.  It  has  vitality. 
ll<  at  it  inspires  confidence.  The  picture  has 
a  vity,  and  one  of  the  reasons  we  ran  the 
iphind  him — in  back  of  his  head — is  so  he 
tti't  appear  to  be  speaking  it.  See,  it's  there, 
;  f  st  as  part  of  the  image.  The  connection  is 
J  rect." 

Is,"  Frank  Shakespeare  said.  "All  right." 

■  will  make  a  tremendous  billboard,"  Tre- 
vj  said. 

Here's  character  in  the  face,"  Shakespeare 

fb've  got  the  best-looking  candidate,  no 

i|  about  it,"  Treleaven  said. 

1  it's  a  cheerful,  grim,  serious,  and  optimis- 

i:ture,"  Len  Garment  said,  smiling. 

lid  youthful,"  Shakespeare  added. 

li,"  said  Ruth  Jones,  who  still  wanted  him 

I  ak  on  Czechoslovakia,  "a  man  for  all  sea- 

1; 

Ehn  they  talked  about  fund-raising.  "The 
if  McCarthy  telecast  raised  a  hundred  and 
tty-five  thousand  dollars,"  Ruth  Jones  said. 
'] ho  gave  the  pitch?"  Shakespeare  asked. 
I  ul  Newman." 

li,  well,  that  made  a  difference." 

|j  was  a  personal  involvement  pitch.  Dick 

|  vin  wrote  it  for  him." 

I  e'll  use  the  same  pitch,"  Shakespeare  said, 

I  ve  don't  have  as  strong  a  man." 

I  ho  do  we  have?" 

":  id  Wilkinson." 


y%  t  four  o'clock,  Treleaven  walked  to  a  West 
Side  theater  to  look  at  a  film  that  had  been 
made  with  Spiro  Agnew  at  Mission  Bay,  Cali- 
fornia, the  week  after  the  Republican  conven- 
tion. 

"It  could  be  a  great  help,  particularly  with 
Agnew,  if  it's  any  good,"  Treleaven  said. 
Shakespeare  and  Garment  already  were  at  the 
theater.  So  was  the  man  who  had  made  the  films 
— a  TV  documentary  man  whom  Shakespeare 
had  hired  especially  for  this  job.  He  was  wearing 
sneakers  and  shifting  nervously  from  foot  to 
foot.  There  were  two  separate  films,  each  con- 
taining an  interview  with  one  of  the  candidates. 
The  Agnew  film  was  shown  first.  It  had  been 
shot  in  color,  with  sailboats  in  the  blue  bay  as 
a  backdrop.  Spiro  Agnew  was  squinting  in 
the  sun. 

"All  life,"  he  said,  "is  essentially  the  con- 
tributions that  come  from  compromise."  His 
voice  was  sleepy,  his  face  without  expression. 
The  questions  fit  right  in. 

"It  must  have  really  been  a  thrill  to  have  been 
picked  for  Vice  President.  Were  you  happy?" 

"The  ability  to  be  happy  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  ability  to  suffer,"  Agnew  said.  His 
tone  indicated  he  might  doze  before  finishing  the 
sentence,  "and  as  you  grow  older  you  feel  every- 
thing less." 

He  stopped.  There  was  silence  on  the  film. 
Then  the  voice  of  the  interviewer:  "I  see." 

"Jesus  Christ,"  someone  said  out  loud  in  the 
dark  little  theater.  Spiro  Agnew's  face  kept 
moving  in  and  out  of  focus. 

"Is  that  the  projector  or  the  film?"  Garment 
asked.  The  man  who  had  made  the  film  disap- 
peared into  the  projection  booth.  The  technical 
quality  of  the  film  did  not  improve. 

"Loyalty  is  the  most  important  principle," 
Agnew  was  saying,  "when  coupled  with  honesty, 
that  is.  And  I  think  that  such  values  are  in 
danger  when  you  hear  people  advocate  violence 
to  change  situations  which  are  intolerable  .  .  . 
and  most  of  the  people  who  are  cutting  the 
United  States  up  are  doing  so  without  offering 
a  single  concrete  proposal  to  improve  it." 

"How  did  you  become  a  Republican?" 

"I  became  a  Republican  out  of  hero  worship." 
Then  Spiro  Agnew  went  on  to  tell  a  long  story 
about  an  old  man  in  the  law  office  where  he  had 
first  worked  as  a  clerk,  and  how  the  old  man  had 
been  a  Republican  and  how  he  had  admired  the 
old  man  so  much  that  he  had  become  a  Republi- 
can too.  There  was  more  silence  on  the  film.  The 
focus  was  very  bad. 

"And  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  you  just  sort  of  went  on  be- 
coming more  and  more  Republican?" 

"That's  right,"  Spiro  Agnew  said.  More 
silence.  The  sailboats  moved  slowly  in  the  back- 
ground. The  water  was  very  blue.  Then  the  focus 
made  everything  a  blur. 

"What  a  heartbreak,"  the  man  who  had  made 
the  films  said,  standing  in  the  back  of  the  theater. 

"It  looks  like  you're  looking  through  a  Coke 
bottle,"  Garment  said. 


"I  became  a 
Republican  out 
of  hero 
worship." 
—  Spiro  Agnew 
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"And  he  comes  across  as  such  an  utter  bore," 
Treleaven  said.  "I  don't  think  the  man  has  had 
an  original  observation  in  his  life." 

"He  is  rather  non-dynamic,"  Garment  said. 

Frank  Shakespeare  was  up  now  and  pacing  the 
back  of  the  theater.  "We  can't  use  any  of  this," 
he  said.  "That  picture  quality  is  awful.  Just 
awful.  And  Agnew  himself,  my  God.  He  says  all 
the  wrong  things." 

"What  we  need  is  a  shade  less  truth  and  a  little 
more  pragmatism,"  Treleaven  said. 

"I  think  Dexedrine  is  the  answer,"  Garment 
said. 


TT  am  not  going  to  barricade  myself  into  a 
television  studio  and  make  this  an  anti- 
septic campaign,"  Richard  Nixon  said  at  a  press 
conference  a  few  days  after  his  nomination. 
Then  he  went  to  Chicago  to  open  his  fall  cam- 
paign. The  whole  day  was  built  around  a  tele- 
vision show.  Even  when  ten  thousand  people 
stood  in  front  of  his  hotel  and  screamed  for  him 
to  greet  them  he  stayed  locked  up  in  his  room, 
resting  for  the  show. 

Chicago  was  the  site  for  the  first  of  ten  pro- 
grams that  Nixon  would  do  in  states  ranging 
from  Massachusetts  to  Texas.  The  idea  was  to 
have  him  in  the  middle  of  a  group  of  people, 
answering  questions  live.  Shakespeare  and  Tre- 
leaven had  developed  the  idea  through  the  pri- 
maries and  now  had  it  sharpened  to  a  point.  Each 
show  would  run  for  one  hour.  It  would  be  live 
to  provide  suspense;  there  would  be  a  studio 
audience  to  cheer  Nixon's  answers  and  make  it 
seem  to  home  viewers  that  enthusiasm  for  his 
candidacy  was  all  but  uncontrollable;  and  there 
would  be  an  effort  to  achieve  a  conversational 
tone  that  would  penetrate  Nixon's  stuffiness  and 
drive  out  the  displeasure  he  often  seemed  to  feel 
when  surrounded  by  other  human  beings  instead 
of  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reports. 

One  of  the  valuable  things  about  this  idea, 
from  a  political  standpoint,  was  that  each  show 
would  be  seen  only  by  the  people  who  lived  in 
that  particular  state  or  region.  This  meant  it 
made  no  difference  if  Nixon's  statements — for 
they  were  not  really  answers — were  exactly  the 
same,  phrase  for  phrase,  gesture  for  gesture, 
from  state  to  state.  Only  the  press  would  be 
bored  and  the  press  had  been  written  off  already. 
So  Nixon  could  get  through  the  campaign  with 
a  dozen  or  so  carefully  worded  responses  that 
would  cover  all  the  problems  of  America  in  1968. 

Roger  Ailes,  the  executive  producer  of  the 
Mike  Douglas  show,  was  hired  to  produce  the 
one-hour  programs.  Ailes  was  twenty-eight 
years  old.  He  had  started  as  a  prop  boy  on  the 
Douglas  show  in  1905  and  was  running  it  within 
three  years.  He  was  good.  When  he  left,  Douglas' 
ratings  declined.  But  not  everyone  he  passed  on 
his  way  up  remained  his  friend.  Not  even  Doug- 
las. Richard  Nixon  had  been  a  guest  on  the  show 
in  the  fall  of  1%7.  While  waiting  to  go  on,  he 
fell  into  conversation  with  Roger  Ailes. 


"It's  a  shame  a  man  has  to  use  gimmi 
this  to  get  elected,"  Nixon  said. 

"Television  is  not  a  gimmick,"  Ailes  ! 

Richard  Nixon  liked  that  kind  of  th 
He  told  Len  Garment  to  hire  the  man.  A; 
been  sent  to  Chicago  three  days  before^ 
opened  the  fall  campaign.  His  instructioi 
to  select  a  panel  of  questioners  and  desig  j 
But  now,  on  the  day  of  the  program,  o  f 
hours,  in  fact,  before  it  was  to  begin,  Ai  > 
having  problems. 

"Those  stupid  bastards  on  the  set-de; 
crew  put  turquoise  curtains  in  the  back} 
Nixon  wouldn't  look  right  unless  he  was  « 
ing  a  pocketbook."  Ailes  ordered  the  o 
removed  and  three  plain,  almost  stark  1 
boards  to  replace  them.  "The  wood  has 
solid,  masculine  lines,"  he  said. 

His  biggest  problem  was  with  the  p*  i 
questioners.  Shakespeare,  Treleaven,  ant] 
ment  had  felt  it  essential  to  have  a  "bal  c 
group.  First,  this  meant  a  Negro.  One  g 
Not  two.  Two  would  be  offensive  to  white  p 
haps  to  Negroes  as  well.  Two  would  be 
too  hard.  One  was  necessary  and  safe.  Fo  te 
per  cent  of  the  population  applied  to  a 
seven-member  panel  equaled  one.  Texas  wci 
tricky,  though.  Do  you  have  a  Negro  and  a 
can-American,  or  if  not,  then  which? 

Besides  the  Negro,  the  panel  for  the  firsil 
included  a  Jewish  attorney,  the  presiden  if 
Polish-Hungarian  group,  a  suburban  hous 
a  businessman,  a  representative  of  the 
lower  middle  class,  and,  for  authenticity: 
newsmen :  one  from  Chicago,  one  from  M( : 

That  was  all  right,  Roger  Ailes  said.  Buf 
someone  had  called  from  New  York  and  in 
that  he  add  a  farmer.  Roger  Ailes  had  beei  oil 
in  Ohio,  but  even  so  he  knew  you  did  not  an 
a  farmer  on  a  television  show.  All  they  dim 
ask  complicated  questions  about  things  likeiril 
ties,  which  nobody  else  understood  or  rcl 
about.  Including  Richard  Nixon.  Besides  thl 
farmer  brought  the  panel  size  to  eight,  1  icffl 
Ailes  said  was  too  big.  It  would  be  impa  bin 
for  Nixon  to  establish  interpersonal  rel;  m 
ships  with  eight  different  people  in  one  ik.| 
And  interpersonal  relationships  were  th<  .:<« 
to  success. 

"This  is  the  trouble  with  all  these  poLw 
people  horning  in,"  Ailes  said.  "Fine,  the  aJ 
get  their  lousy  little  groups  represented  bi  I 
wind  up  with  a  horseshit  show." 

There  was  to  be  a  studio  audience — 1*1 
hundred  people — -recruited  by  the  local  Rep  li  | 
can  organization.  Just  enough  Negroes  sc » 
press  could  not  write  "all-white"  stories  bu  oi 
enough  so  it  would  look  like  a  ball  park.  I 
audience,  of  course,  would  applaud  every  an  ifl 
Richard  Nixon  gave,  boosting  his  confidence  ' | 
giving  the  impression  to  a  viewer  that  N  I 
certainly  did  have  charisma,  and  whatever  <  " 
qualities  they  wanted  their  President  to  ha' 

Treleaven  and  his  assistant,  Al  Scott,  can  1 
the  studio  late  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  1 
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vous.  "Nixon's  throat  is  scratchy,"  Tre- 
aid,  "and  that's  making  him  upset."  Al 
1  not  like  the  lighting  in  the  studio.  "The 
*e  too  high,"  he  said.  "They'll  show  the 
ier  RN's  eyes." 

there  was  a  crisis  about  whether  the 
ould  be  allowed  in  the  studio  during  the 
lakespeare  had  given  an  order  that  they 
out.  Now  they  were  complaining  to  Herb 
;he  press-relations  man,  that  if  three 
shills  could  be  bussed  in  to  cheer,  a  pool 
>r  three  reporters  could  be  allowed  to  sit 
tands. 

:speare  still  said  no.  No  newspapermen 
ing  to  interfere  with  his  TV  show.  Klein 
filing,  saying  that  if  this  was  how  it  was 
)  start,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  cam- 
(3  t  was  going  to  be  1960  again  within  a 
releaven  and  Ailes  went  upstairs,  to  the 
H  cafeteria,  and  drank  vending-machine 
iarom  paper  cups.  "I  agree  with  Frank," 
iliid.  "It's  not  a  press  conference." 
;«  if  you  let  the  audience  in  .  .  ." 
3'  sn't  matter.  The  audience  is  part  of  the 
v  nd  that's  the  whole  point.  It's  a  television 

i  )ur  television  show.  And  the  press  has  no 
Ms  on  the  set. 

Gfdam  it,  Harry,  the  problem  is  that  this 

,n|  lectronic  election.  The  first  there's  ever 
fV  has  the  power  now.  Some  of  the  guys 
ogant  and  rub  the  reporters'  faces  in  it 

f:n  the  reporters  get  pissed  and  go  out  of 
ay  to  rap  anything  they  consider  staged 
.  And  you  know  damn  well  that's  what 

f]do  if  they  saw  this  from  the  studio.  You 
n  in  with  the  regular  audience  and  they 
warm-up.  They  see  Jack  Rourke  out  there 
the  audience  to  applaud  and  to  mob  Nixon 
and,  and  that's  all  they'd  write  about.  You 

(llamn  well  it  is."  Jack  Rourke  was  Roger 

a  assistant. 

I  still  afraid  we'll  create  a  big  incident  if 
I :  them  out  entirely,"  Treleaven  said.  "I'm 
ilto  call  Frank  and  suggest  he  reconsider." 

ii  Shakespeare  would  not.  He  arranged  for 
|>rs  in  an  adjacent  studio  and  said  the  press 
(Ivatch  from  there,  seeing  no  more,  no  less, 
rhat  they  would  see  from  any  living  room 

I  101  s . 

las  five  o'clock  now;  the  show  was  to  start 
h.  Ray  Vojey,  the  makeup  man  borrowed 
(the  Johnny  Carson  show,  had  arrived. 
I  lay,"  Roger  Ailes  said,  "with  Wilkinson, 
I  that  perspiration  problem  on  the  top  of 
rehead." 

'  s,  he  went  a  little  red  in  Portland,"  Ray 
said. 

d  when  he's  off  camera,  I'd  give  him  a 
y  towel,  just  like  Mr.  Nixon  uses." 

•s  turned  to  Jack  Rourke,  the  assistant. 

I'd  like  to  have  Wilkinson  in  the  room 
Nixon  before  the  show  to  kibitz  around, 
ixon  loose." 

-ay,  I'll  bring  him  in." 


The  set,  now  that  it  was  finished,  was  impres- 
sive. There  was  a  round  blue-carpeted  platform, 
six  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  inches  high. 
Richard  Nixon  would  stand  on  this  and  face  the 
panel,  which  would  be  seated  in  a  semicircle 
around  him.  Bleachers  for  the  audience  ranged 
out  behind  the  panel  chairs.  Later,  Roger  Ailes 
would  think  to  call  the  whole  effect  "the  arena 
concept"  and  bill  Nixon  as  "the  man  in  the 
arena."  He  got  this  from  a  Theodore  Roosevelt 
quote  which  hung,  framed,  from  a  wall  of  his 
office  in  Philadelphia.  It  said  something  about 
how  one  man  in  the  arena  was  worth  ten,  or  a 
hundred,  or  a  thousand  carping  critics. 

At  nine  o'clock,  Central  Daylight  Time,  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  freshly  powdered,  left  his  dressing 
room,  walked  down  a  corridor  deserted  save  for 
Secret  Service,  and  went  through  a  carefully 
guarded  doorway  that  opened  on  the  rear  of 
the  set. 

Harry  Treleaven  had  selected  tape  from 
WBBM's  coverage  of  the  noontime  motorcade 
for  the  opening  of  the  show.  Tape  that  showed 
Richard  Nixon  riding,  arms  outstretched,  beam- 
ing, atop  an  open  car.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
citizens,  some  who  had  come  on  their  own,  some 
who  had  been  recruited  by  Republican  organi- 
zations, cheered,  waved  balloons,  and  tossed  con- 
fetti in  the  air.  One  week  before,  at  the  Demo- 
cratic convention,  it  had  been  Humphrey,  blood, 
and  tear  gas.  Today  it  was  Nixon,  the  unifying 
hero,  the  man  to  heal  all  wounds.  Chicago  Re- 
publicans showed  a  warm,  assured,  united  front. 
And  Harry  Treleaven  picked  only  the  most  magi- 
cal of  moments  for  the  opening  of  his  television 
show. 

Then  the  director  hit  a  button  and  Bud 
Wilkinson  appeared  on  the  screen,  a  placid, 
composed,  substantial,  reassuring  figure  intro- 
ducing his  close  personal  friend,  a  man  whose 
intelligence  and  judgment  had  won  the  respect 
of  the  world's  leaders  and  the  admiration  of 
millions  of  his  countrymen,  this  very  same  man 
who  had  been  seen  entering  Jerusalem  moments 
ago  on  tape:  Richard  Nixon.  And  the  carefully 
cued  audience  (for  Jack  Rourke  had  done  his 
job  well)  stood  to  render  an  ovation.  Richard 
Nixon,  grinning,  waving,  thrusting,  walked  to 
the  blue  riser  to  receive  the  tribute. 

It  was  warmly  given.  Genuine.  He  looked 
toward  his  wife;  the  two  daughters;  Senator 
Ed  Brooke,  the  most  useful  Negro  he  had  found; 
Charles  Percy,  the  organization  man ;  and  Sena- 
tor Thruston  Morton,  resigned  if  not  enthusi- 
astic. They  sat  in  the  first  row  together. 

He  was  alone,  with  not  even  a  chair  on  the 
platform  for  company,  ready  to  face,  if  not  the 
nation,  at  least  Illinois.  To  communicate,  man 
to  man,  eye  to  eye,  with  that  mass  of  the  ordi- 
nary whose  concerns  he  so  deeply  shared,  whose 
values  were  so  totally  his  own.  All  the  subliminal 
effects  sank  in.  Nixon  stood  alone,  ringed  by 
forces  which,  if  not  hostile,  were  at  least — to  the 
viewer — unpredictable. 

There  was  a  rush  of  sympathy;  a  desire — a 


"...Nixon  could 
get  through  the 
campaign  with 
a  dozen  or 
so  carefully 
worded 
responses  that 
would  cover  all 
the  problems 
of  America  in 
1968:' 
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need,  even — to  root.  Richard  Nixon  was  suddenly 
human:  facing  a  new  and  dangerous  situation, 
alone,  armed  with  only  his  wits.  In  image  terms, 
he  had  won  before  he  began.  All  the  old  concepts 
had  been  destroyed.  He  had  achieved  a  new  level 
of  communication.  The  stronger  his  statement, 
the  stronger  the  surge  of  warmth  inside  the 
viewer. 

Morris  Liebman,  the  Jewish  attorney,  asked 
the  first  question:  "Would  you  comment  on  the 
accusation  which  was  made  from  time  to  time 
that  your  views  have  shifted  and  that  they  are 
based  on  expediencies?" 

Richard  Nixon  squinted  and  smiled.  "I  sup: 
pose  what  you  are  referring  to  is :  Is  there  a  new 
Nixon  or  is  there  an  old  Nixon?  I  suppose  I 
could  counter  by  saying:  Which  Humphrey  shall 
we  listen  to  today?" 

There  was  great  applause  for  this.  When  it 
faded,  Richard  Nixon  said,  "I  do  want  to  gp.y 
this:  There  certainly  is  a  new  Nixon.  I  rearrae, 
too,  that  as  a  man  gets  older  he  learns  something. 
If  I  haven't  learned  something  I  am  not  worth 
anything  in  public  life.  ...  I  think  my  principles 
are  consistent.  I  believe  very  deeply  in  the 
American  system.  I  believe  very  deeply  in  what 
is  needed  to  defend  that  system  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  think  I  have  some  ideas  as  to  how  we 
can  promote  peace,  ideas  that  are  different  from 
what  they  were  eight  years  ago,  not  because  I 
have  changed  but  because  the  problems  have 
changed. 

"My  answer  is  'yes,'  there  is  a  new  Nixon,  if 
you  are  talking  in  terms  of  new  ideas  for  the 
new  world  and  the  America  we  live  in.  In  terms 
of  what  I  believe  in,  the  American  view  and  the 
American  dream,  I  think  I  am  just  what  I  was 
eight  years  ago." 

Applause  swept  the  studio.  Bud  Wilkinson 
joined  in. 

The  farmer  asked  a  question  about  farming. 
The  Polish-Hungarian  delivered  an  address  con- 
cerning the  problems  of  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe.  His  remarks  led  to  no  question  at  all, 
but  no  matter:  Richard  Nixon  expressed  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  Eastern  Europeans  every- 
where, including  Northern  Illinois. 

Then  Warner  Saunders,  the  Negro,  and  a  very 
acceptable,  very  polite  one  he  seemed  to  be, 
asked,  "What  does  law  and  order  mean  to  you?" 

"I  am  quite  aware,"  Richard  Nixon  said,  "of 
the  fact  that  the  black  community,  when  they 
hear  it,  think  of  power  being  used  in  a  way  that 
is  destructive  to  them,  and  yet  I  think  we  have 
to  also  remember  that  the  black  community  as 
well  as  the  white  community  has  an  interest  in 
order  and  in  law,  providing  that  law  is  with 
justice.  .  .  ." 

John  McCarter,  the  businessman,  asked  about 
Spiro  Agnew.  Nixon  said,  "Of  all  the  men  who 
I  considered,  Spiro  Agnew  had  the  intelligence, 
the  courage,  and  the  principle  to  take  on  the 
great  responsibilities  of  a  campaigner  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  Vice  President." 

McCarter  came  back  later  wanting  to  know  if 


Nixon  thought  the  Chicago  police  had  bj 
harsh  on  demonstrators  in  the  streets. 

"It  would  be  easy,"  Nixon  said,  "to  <| 
Mayor  Daley  and  by  implication  Vice  Pi  si 
Humphrey.  But  it  wouldn't  be  right  folj 
lob  in  criticism.  I  am  not  going  to  get  in 
is  best  for  political  figures  not  to  be 
partisan  comments  from  the  sidelines." 

The  show  went  on  like  that.  At  the 
audience  charged  from  the  bleachers, 
structed.  They  swarmed  around  Richarci 
so  that  the  last  thing  the  viewer  at  ho 
was  Nixon  in  the  middle  of  this  big  at 
people,  who  all  thought  he  was  great. 

Treleaven  plunged  into  the  crowd.  J 
excited;  he  thought  the  show  had  been  b 
He  got  to  Nixon  just  as  Nixon  was  bendip 
to  autograph  a  cast  that  a  girl  had  on  he* 
"Well,  you've  got  a  leg  up,"  Treleaven 
Nixon  stood  up  and  grinned  and  moveun 
"Gee,  that  was  sure  a  funny  look  he  ga 
Treleaven  said.  "I  wonder  if  he  heard 
wonder  if  he  knew  who  I  was." 


^^riginally,  Treleaven  had  wanted 
Douglas  Duncan,  the  photograpl 
make  commercials.  Duncan  was  a  fri 
Richard  Nixon's  but  when  Treleaven  to| 
out  to  lunch  he  said  no,  he  would  be  tor 
Then  Duncan  mentioned  Eugene  Jonei 
leaven  wanted  Duncan  because  he  had  "d 
to  make  still  photography  the  basis  of  Tr 
Nixon's  sixty-second  television  commerci 
paign.  He  had  learned  a  little  about  stil) 
Walter  Thompson  when  he  had  used  th 
some  Pan  American  spots.  Now  he  thoug 
were  the  perfect  thing  for  Nixon  because 
himself  would  not  have  to  appear.  The  /ol 
would  be  the  same  ones  Nixon  always  us(  4 
words  of  the  acceptance  speech.  But  theyral 
all  seem  fresh  and  lively  because  a  series  H 
pictures  would  flash  on  the  screen  while^U 
spoke.  If  it  were  done  right,  it  would  iM 
Treleaven  to  create  a  Nixon  image  that  \  « 
tirely  independent  of  words.  Obviously '301 
technical  skill  would  be  required.  David  Dig! 
Duncan  said  Gene  Jones  was  the  man. 

Treleaven  met  Jones  and  was  impressed  w 
low-key,"  Treleaven  said.  "He  doesn't  c*'M 
you  as  a  know-it-all." 

Gene  Jones,  who  was  in  his  early  fortieflj 
been  taking  movies  of  wars  half  his  life 
it  perhaps  as  well  as  any  man  ever  has.  I  M 
that,  he  had  produced  the  Today  show  oifl 
for  two  years  and  had  done  a  documentary  !» 
on  famous  people  called  The  World  of-m 
Graham,  Sophia  Loren,  anyone  who  ha<  N 
famous  and  was  willing  to  be  surrounds 
Jones's  cameras  for  a  month. 

Jones  understood  perfectly  what  Tre'H 
was  after.  A  technique  through  which  R  W 
Nixon  would  seem  to  be  contemporary,  im 
tive,  involved— without  having  to  say  an; 
of  substance.  Jones  had  never  done  eomn 


Never  has  so 
much  military, 
economic,  and 
diplomatic 
power  been 
used  so  ineffec- 
tively as  in 
Vietnam. 
And  if  after  all  of 
this  time  and  all 
of  this  sacrifice 
and  all  of  this 
support  there  is 
still  no  end  in 
sight,  then  I  say 
the  time  has 
come  for  the 
American 
people  to  turn  to 
new  leadership 
— not  tied  to  the 
policies  and 
mistakes  of  the 
past. 

I  pledge  to  you: 
we  will  have  an 
honorable  end 
to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 


i|>efore  but  for  $110,000,  from  which  he 

■  pay  salaries  to  a  nine-man  staff,  he  said 
Wild  do  it  for  Nixon. 

Miy  or  two  later  Jones  came  down  to  Tre- 
s  office  to  discuss  details  such  as  where  he 
set  up  a  studio  and  what  areas  the  first 
ispots  should  cover.  "This  will  not  be  a 
rcial  sell."  Jones  said.  "It  will  not  have 

I  of  something  a — pardon  the  expression — 
ncy  would  turn  out.  I  see  it  as  sort  of  a 
ure  Project  20.  And  I  can't  see  anyone 
g  it  off  a  television  set,  quite  frankly." 

%  same  day  Jones  rented  two  floors  of  the 
ig  at  303  East  53rd  Street  in  Manhattan, 
ght  up  from  a  nightclub  called  Chuck's 
site.  Within  three  days,  he  had  his  staff 
k.  Kuying  pictures,  taking  pictures,  tak- 
)tion  pictures  of  still  pictures  that  Jones 
f  had  cropped  and  arranged  in  a  sequence, 
i  pretty  excited  about  this,"  Jones  said, 
lk  we  can  give  it  an  artistic  dimension." 
ry  Treleaven  did  not  get  excited  about 
ng  but  he  was  at  least  intrigued  by  this. 

II  be  interesting  to  see  how  he  translates 
oroach  into  political  usefulness,"  Treleaven 

Is,"  Frank  Shakespeare  said,  "if  he  can." 
e  Jones  would  start  work  at  five  o'clock  in 
-orning.  Laying  coffee  and  doughnuts  on 
sk,  he  would  spread  a  hundred  or  so  pic- 
1  on  the  floor,  taken  from  boxes  into  which 
li  iff  already  had  filed  them.  The  boxes  had 

I  like  VIETNAM  .  .  .  DEMOCRATIC  CONVEN- 
I  .  .  POVERTY:  HARLEM,  CITY  SLUMS,  GHETTOS 
1  CES:HAPPY  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  AT  WORK 

I  would  select  a  category  to  fit  the  first  line 
I  atever  script  he  happened  to  be  working 
t  ;hat  day.  He  would  select  the  most  appro- 
I  i  of  the  pictures,  and  then  arrange  and 
i  inge,  as  in  a  game  of  solitaire.  When  he 
d  he  effect  he  thought  he  wanted  he  would 
i  with  a  stopwatch  and  red  pencil,  marking 
|,)icture  on  the  back  to  indicate  what  sort  of 
I  and  distance  the  movie  camera  should 
I  from  and  how  long  it  should  linger  on 
I  still. 

l  ie  secret  is  in  juxtaposition,"  Jones  said. 
1  relationships,  the  arrangement.  After 
<  y-five  years,  the  other  things — the  fram- 
Ond  the  panning — are  easy." 
B  sryone  was  excited  about  the  technique  and 
lay  it  could  be  used  to  make  people  feel  that 
(S  ird  Nixon  belonged  in  the  White  House.  The 
I  person  who  was  not  impressed  was  Nixon, 
j  as  in  a  hotel  room  in  San  Francisco  one  day 
e  ding  the  words  for  one  of  the  early  com- 
I  als.  The  machine  was  turned  on  before 
In  realized  it  and  the  end  of  his  conversation 

■  >icked  up. 

m  not  sure  I  like  this  kind  of  a  .  .  .  format, 
entally,"  Nixon  said.  "Ah  .  .  .  I've  seen  these 
of  things  and  I  don't  think  they're  very  .  .  . 
effective." 

11,  Nixon  read  the  words  he  had  been  told 
ad. 


In  the  afternoons,  Treleaven,  Garment,  and 
Shakespeare  would  go  to  Gene  Jones's  studio  to 
look  at  the  spots  on  a  little  machine  called  a 
Movieola.  If  they  were  approved,  Jones  would  take 
them  to  a  sound  studio  down  the  street  to  blend 
in  music,  but  they  never  were  approved  right 
away.  There  was  not  one  film  that  Garment  or 
Shakespeare  did  not  order  changed  for  a  "poli- 
tical" reason.  Anything  that  might  offend  Strom 
Thurmond,  that  might  annoy  the  Wallace  voter 
whom  Nixon  was  trying  so  hard  for;  any  ethnic- 
nuance  that  Jones,  in  his  preoccupation  with 
artistic  viewpoint,  might  have  missed:  these 
came  out. 

"Gene  is  good,"  Treleaven  explained,  "but  he 
needs  a  lot  of  political  guidance.  He  doesn't  al- 
ways seem  to  be  aware  of  the  point  we're  trying 
to  make." 

Jones  didn't  like  the  changes.  "I'm  not  an 
apprentice,"  he  said.  "I'm  an  experienced  pro 
and  never  before  in  my  career  have  I  had  anyone 
stand  over  my  shoulder  telling  me  to  change  this 
and  change  that.  When  you  pull  out  a  shot  or  two 
it  destroys  the  dynamism,  the  whole  flow." 

The  first  spot  was  called  simply  VIETNAM. 
Gene  Jones  had  been  there  for  ninety  days,  under 
fire,  watching  men  kill  and  die  and  he  had  been 
wounded  in  the  neck  himself.  Out  of  the  experi- 
ence had  come  A  Face  of  War.  And  out  of  it  now 
came  E.S.J,  [for  Eugene  S.  Jones]  #1,  designed 
to  help  Richard  Nixon  become  President. 

Harry  Treleaven  and  Len  Garment  and  Frank 
Shakespeare  thought  this  commercial  splendid. 

"Wow,  that's  powerful,"  Treleaven  said. 

rilhe  fourth  of  the  ten  scheduled  panel  shows 
was  done  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  televised 
across  Pennsylvania  and  into  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey.  Roger  Ailes  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on 
Wednesday,  September  18,  two  days  before  the 
show  was  to  go  on  the  air.  "We're  doing  all 
right,"  he  said.  "If  we  could  only  get  someone  to 
play  Hide  the  Greek."  He  did  not  like  Spiro 
Agnew  either. 

The  production  meeting  for  the  Philadelphia 
show  was  held  at  ten  o'clock  Thursday  morning 
in  the  office  of  Al  Hollender,  program  director  of 
WCAU.  The  purpose  was  to  acquaint  the  local 
staff  with  what  Roger  Ailes  wanted  to  do  and  to 
acquaint  Roger  Ailes  with  the  limitations  of  the 
local  staff.  Ailes  came  in  ten  minutes  late,  dressed 
in  sweat  shirt  and  sneakers,  coffee  cup  in  hand. 
He  had  a  room  at  the  Marriott  Motor  Hotel 
across  the  street. 

"One  problem  you're  going  to  have  here, 
Roger,"  a  local  man  said,  "is  the  size  of  the 
studio.  You've  been  working  with  an  audience 
of  three  hundred,  I  understand,  but  we  can  only 
fit  240." 

"That's  all  right.  I  can  get  as  much  applause 
out  of  240  as  three  hundred,  if  it's  done  right, 
and  that's  all  they  are — an  applause  machine." 
He  paused.  "That  and  a  couple  of  reaction  shots." 

"I'm  more  concerned,"  Ailes  said,  "about 
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where  camera  one  is.  I've  talked  to  Nixon  twice 
about  playing  to  it  and  I  can't  seem  to  get 
through  to  him.  So  I  think  this  time  we're  going 
to  play  it  to  him." 

"You  ought  to  talk  to  him  about  saying,  'Let 
me  make  one  thing  very  clear,'  ten  times  every 
show,"  someone  said.  "It's  driving  people  nuts." 

"I  have,  and  Shakespeare  told  me  not  to  men- 
tion it  again.  It  bugs  Nixon.  Apparently  every- 
body has  been  telling  him  about  it  but  he  can't 
stop." 

After  half  an  hour,  Roger  Ailes  left  the  meet- 
ing. "Those  things  bore  me,"  he  said.  "I'll  leave 
Rourke  to  walk  around  and  kick  the  tires."  He, 
went  across  the  street  to  the  motel.  The  morning 
was  clear  and  hot. 

"The  problem  with  the  panels  is  that  we  need 
variety,"  Ailes  said.  "Nixon  gets  bored  with  the 
same  kind  of  people.  We've  got  to  screw  around 
with  this  one  a  little  bit." 

"You  still  want  seven?"  an  assistant,  supplied 
by  the  local  Republicans,  asked. 

"Yes,  and  on  this  one  we  definitely  need  a 
Negro.  I  don't  think  it's  necessary  to  have  one 
in  every  group  of  six  people,  no  matter  what  our 
ethnic  experts  say,  but  in  Philadelphia  it  is. 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  this  week  says  that 
one  of  every  three  votes  cast  in  Philadelphia  will 
be  Negro." 

"I  know  one  in  Philadelphia,"  the  local  man, 
whose  name  was  Dan  Boozer,  said.  "He's  a 
dynamic  type,  the  head  of  a  self-help  organiza- 
tion, that  kind  of  thing.  And  he  is  black." 

"What  do  you  mean  he's  black?" 

"I  mean  he's  dark.  It  will  be  obvious  on  tele- 
vision that  he's  not  white." 

"You  mean  we  won't  have  to  put  a  sign  around 
him  that  says,  'This  is  our  Negro'?" 

"Absolutely  not." 

"Fine.  Call  him.  Let's  get  this  thing  going." 

"Nixon  is  better  if  the  panel  is  offbeat,"  Ailes 
was  saying.  "It's  tough  to  get  an  articulate 
ditchdigger,  but  I'd  like  to." 

"I  have  one  name  here,"  Boozer  said.  "Might 
be  offbeat.  A  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmer." 

"No!  No  more  farmers.  They  all  ask  the  same 
dull  questions." 

The  morning  produced  an  Italian  lawyer  from 
Pittsburgh,  a  liberal  housewife  from  the  Main 
Line,  and  a  Young  Republican  from  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 

"Now  we  need  a  newsman,"  Roger  Ailes  said. 

I  suggested  the  name  of  an  articulate  reporter 
from  the  Evening  Bulletin  in  Philadelphia. 

"Fine.  Why  don't  you  call  him?" 

"He's  a  Negro." 

"Oh  shit,  we  can't  have  two.  Even  in  Phila- 
delphia. Wait  a  minute — call  him,  and  if  he'll  do 
it  we  can  drop  the  self-help  guy." 

But  the  reporter  was  unavailable.  Then  I  sug- 
gested Jack  McKinney,  a  radio  talk-show  host 
from  WCAU.  Ailes  called  him  and  after  half  an 
hour  on  the  phone,  McKinney,  who  found  it  hard 
to  believe  the  show  would  not  be  rigged,  agreed 
to  go  on.  Then  I  suggested  a  psychiatrist  I  knew  : 
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the  head  of  a  group  that  brought  Viet1! 
children  wounded  in  the  war  to  the  UnitecJ 
for  treatment  and  artificial  limbs. 

"What's  his  name?" 

"Herb  Needleman." 

Roger  Ailes  called   him.   Herb  Nee'ei 
agreed  to  do  the  show.  Roger  Ailes  was  i 
"The  guy  sounded  tough  but  not  hysteric; 
is  shaping  up  as  a  very  interesting  show. 

A  newsman  from  Camden,  New  Jers( 
added,  and,  at  four  o'clock,  Ailes  called  Li,  <j 
ment  in  New  York  to  tell  him  the  panel  w 
plete. 

"...That's  six,"  he  was  saying,  "an'' j 
we've  got  a  Jewish  doctor  from  Philadeli 
psychiatrist,  who — wait  a  minute,  Len,  rfij 
I — yes,  he's  already  accepted,  he  .  .  .  We 
not?...  Are  you  serious?  ...  Honest  t 
Len?  .  .  .  Oh,  no,  I  can  get  out  of  it,  it'll 
a  little  embarrassing  .  .  .  No,  you're  righi  i 
feels  that  strongly  about  it.  .  .  ."  Rogei  A 
hung  up. 

"Jesus  Christ,"  he  said.  "You're  not  gn 
believe  this  but  Nixon  hates  psychiatrists 
"What?" 

"Nixon  hates  psychiatrists.  He's  gc 
thing,  apparently.  They  make  him  very  nriij 
You  should  have  heard  Len  on  the  phon<  M 
I  told  him  I  had  one  on  the  panel.  Did  yo 
him?  If  I  ever  heard  a  guy's  voice  turn 
that  was  it." 

"Why?" 

"He  said  he  didn't  want  to  go  into  it.  Ft! 
parently  Nixon  won't  even  let  one  in  tht  d 
room.  Jesus  Christ,  could  you  picture  hiioH 
live  TV  show  finding  out  he's  being  quesoil 
by  a  shrink?" 

There  was  another  reason,  too,  why!3e 
Needleman  was  unacceptable.  "Len  sayjtl 
want  to  go  easy  on  Jews  for  a  while.  I  ui 
Nixon's  tired  of  saying  'balance  of  power  M 
the  goddam  Middle  East." 

So,  at  4:15  p.m.,  Roger  Ailes  made  anotr  * 
to  Dr.  Needleman,  to  tell  him  that  this  ttlsfl 
embarrassing  thing  had  happened,  that  th 
had  been  overbooked.  Something  about  1  jvij 
to  add  a  panelist  from  New  Jersey  becau 
show  would  be  televised  into  the  souther  pi 
of  the  state. 

"You  know  what  I'd  like?"  Ailes  said  it 
"As  long  as  we've  got  this  extra  spot  op  1 
good,  mean,  Wallaceite  cab  driver.  Wouldnrtlil 
be   great?    Some   gin    to   sit    there  aiic 
'Awright  Mac,  what  about  these  niggers?' 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Th 
still  was  hot  but  Roger  Ailes  had  not  bee: 
side  since  morning.  Air  conditioning,  ice 
and  the  telephone. 

"Come  on,"  Roger  Ailes  said.  "Let's  go 
cab  driver."  He  stepped  out  to  the  motel  pa 
lot  and  walked  through  the  sun  to  the 
entrance.  The  Marriott  was  the  best  place 
had  in  Philadelphia.  Eight  cabs  were  lined 
the  driveway.  The  third  driver  Roger 
talked  to  said  that  he  was  not  really  for  Wi 
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v   t  he  wasn't  really  against  him  either. 
tft  It's  your  name?"  Roger  Ailes  said, 
lk  Kornsey." 

want  to  go  on  television  tomorrow  night? 

cross  the  street  there,  and  ask  Mr.  Nixon 
[,.  lestions.  Any  questions  you  want." 
<.   got  to  work  tomorrow  night." 
,j„  ^  it  off.  Tell  them  why.  We'll  pay  you  for 
K   rs  you  miss,  plus  your  expenses  to  and 
r,   e  studio." 

L  wife  will  think  I'm  nuts." 

r  wife  will  love  you.  When  did  she  ever 
he'd  be  married  to  a  guy  who  conversed 
e  next  President  of  the  United  States?" 

an 

I  let  you  know  in  the  morning,"  Frank 
,  ysaid. 

in  the  motel  room,  the  talk  drifted  to 

I! 

.  >f  the  curious  associations  into  which 
I  seemed  to  fall.  People  he  sought  to  align 
.J     with,  whose  endorsement  he  was  so 
p    to  accept,  when  even  in  political  terms 
obably  did  him  more  harm  than  good, 
t  Wilkinson,  for  Christ's  sake,  he's  like 
onette  with  the  strings  broken,"  Ailes's 
r  said.  The  director  had  come  over  from 
idio  in  midafternoon,  after  working  on 
acement  of  the  cameras. 
Wilkinson's  a  sweet  guy,"  Ailes  said,  "but 
t  absolutely  no  sense  of  humor." 
■ou'i'c  going  tn  keep  using  him  as  a  mod- 
you  should  tell  him  to  stop  applauding  all 
wers." 

s  been  told,"  Ailes  said,  "he's  been  told. 

i 

t  can't  help  it." 

5  got  up  from  the  table.  "Let's  face  it,  a 
people  think  Nixon  is  dull.  Think  he's  a 
.  pain  in  the  ass.  They  look  at  him  as  the 
E  kid  who  always  carried  a  book  bag.  Who 
irty-two  years  old  the  day  he  was  born, 
ligure  other  kids  got  footballs  for  Christ- 
fixon  got  briefcases  and  he  loved  it.  He'd 

have  his  homework  done  and  he'd  never 
a  copy.  Now  you  put  him  on  television, 

got  a  problem  right  away.  He's  a  funny- 
l  guy.  He  looks  like  somebody  hung  him 
doset  overnight  and  he  jumps  out  in  the 
ig  with  his  suit  all  bunched  up  and  starts 
ig  around  saying,  T  want  to  be  President.' 
i  this  is  how  he  strikes  some  people.  That's 
lese  shows  are  important.  To  make  them 
all  that." 


hard  Nixon  came  to  Philadelphia  the  next 
lay:  Friday.  There  was  the  standard  down- 
motorcade  at  noon.  Frank  Kornsey  took 
iole  day  off  to  stay  home  and  write  ques- 
"I  got  some  beauties,"  he  told  Roger  Ailes 
phone. 

!S  went  to  the  studio  at  two  o'clock  in  the" 
oon.  "I'm  going  to  fire  this  director,"  he 
'I'm  going  to  fire  the  son  of  a  bitch  right 
the  show.  Look  at  this.  Look  at  the  posi- 
g  of  these  cameras.  I've  told  him  fifty 
I  want  closeups.  Closeups!  This  is  a  close- 


up  medium.  It's  dull  to  shoot  chest  shots.  I  want 
to  see  pores.  That's  what  people  are.  That's  what 
television  is." 

He  walked  through  the  studio,  shaking  his 
head.  "We  won't  get  a  shot  better  than  waist- 
high  from  these  cameras  all  night.  That's  1948 
direction.  When  you  had  four  people  in  every 
shot  and  figured  you  were  lucky  you  had  any 
shot  at  all." 

The  audience  filled  the  studio  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  panel  was  brought  in  at  7:15.  Frank  Korn- 
sey was  nervous.  Roger  Ailes  offered  him  a  shot 
of  bourbon.  "No  thanks,"  he  said.  "I'll  be  all 
right."  He  tried  to  grin. 

At  7:22  Jack  Rourke  stepped  onto  the  riser. 
He  was  a  heavy  Irishman  with  a  red  face  and 
gray  hair.  "Hello,"  he  said  to  the  audience.  "I'm 
Frank  Sinatra." 

The  Nixon  family,  David  Eisenhower,  and  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  came  in.  The  audience 
applauded.  This  audience,  like  the  others,  had 
been  carefully  recruited  by  the  local  Republican 
organization.  "That's  the  glee  club,"  Jack 
Rourke  said,  pointing  to  the  Nixons. 

The  director  walked  into  the  control  booth  at 
7:24.  "He's  crazy,"  the  director  said,  meaning 
Roger  Ailes.  "He  has  no  conception  of  the  me- 
chanical limitations  involved  in  a  show  like  this. 
He  says  he  wants  closeups,  it's  like  saying  he 
wants  to  go  to  the  moon."  The  director  took  his 
seat  at  the  control  panel  and  spoke  to  a  camera- 
man on  the  floor.  "Make  sure  you  know  where 
Mrs.  Nixon  is  and  what  she  looks  like." 

A  member  of  the  Nixon  staff  ran  into  the 
booth.  "Cut  the  sound  in  that  studio  next  door. 
We've  got  the  press  in  there  and  we  don't  want 
them  to  hear  the  warm-up." 

"Now  when  Mr.  Nixon  comes  in,"  Jack  Rourke 
was  saying,  "I  want  you  to  tear  the  place  apart. 
Sound  like  ten  thousand  people.  I'm  sure,  of 
course,  that  you'll  also  want  to  stand  up  at  that 
point.  So  what  do  you  say  we  try  it  now.  Come  on, 
stand  up.  And  let  me  hear  it." 

"One  forty-five  to  air,"  the  director  said  in  the 
control  booth. 

"Tell  Rourke  to  check  the  sound  level  on  the 
panel." 

Jack  Rourke  turned  to  Frank  Kornsey:  "Ask 
a  question,  please.  We'd  like  to  check  your  micro- 
phone." 

Frank  Kornsey  leaned  forward  and  spoke, 
barely  above  a  whisper.  His  list  of  "beauties" 
lay  on  a  desk  before  him.  He  was  still  pale,  even 
through  his  makeup. 

"I  was  just  wondering  how  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  are  enjoying  our  wonderful  city  of  Phila- 
delphia," he  said. 

Pat  Nixon,  in  a  first  row  seat,  gave  her  tight, 
closemouthed  smile. 

"No,  they  don't  care  for  it,"  Jack  Rourke  said. 

"Thirty  seconds,"  came  a  voice  from  the  con- 
trol room.  "Clear  the  decks,  please,  thirty 
seconds." 

Then,  at  exactly  7:30,  while  a  tape  of  Richard 
Nixon's  motorcade  was  being  played  for  the 
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viewers  at  home,  the  director  said,  "Okay,  cue 
the  applause,  move  back  camera  one,  move  back 
one,"  and  Richard  Nixon  stepped  through  a 
crack  in  a  curtain,  hunched  his  shoulders,  raised 
his  arms,  wiggled  his  wrists,  made  V-signs  with 
his  fingers  and  switched  on  his  grin. 


Jack  McKinney,  the  talk-show  host,  was  wear- 
ing his  hairpiece  for  the  occasion.  Nixon 
turned  to  him  first,  still  with  the  grin,  hands 
clasped  before  him,  into  his  fourth  show  now  and 
over  the  jitters.  Maybe,  in  fact,  ready  to  show 
off  just  a  bit.  A  few  new  combinations,  if  the 
proper  moment  came,  to  please  the  crowd. 
"Yes,  Mr.  McKinney,"  he  said. 
Jack  McKinney  did  not  lead  with  his  right  but 
he  threw  a  much  stiffer  jab  than  Nixon  had  been 
expecting :  "Why  are  you  so  reluctant  to  comment 
on  Vietnam  this  year  when  in  1952,  faced  with  a 
similar  issue  in  Korea,  you  were  so  free  with 
your  partisan  remarks?" 

Not  a  crippling  question  but  there  was  an 
undertone  of  unfriendliness  to  it.  Worse,  it  had 
been  put  to  him  in  professional  form.  Nixon 
stepped  back,  a  bit  off  balance.  This  sort  of  thing 
threatened  the  stability  of  the  whole  format;  the 
basis  being  the  hypothesis  that  Nixon  could  ap- 
pear to  risk  all  by  going  live  while  in  fact  risking 
nothing  by  facing  the  loose  syntax  and  predict- 
able, sloppy  thrusts  of  amateurs.  He  threw  up  an 
evasive  flurry.  But  the  grin  was  gone  from  his 
-  face.  Not  only  did  he  know  now  that  he  would 
have  to  be  careful  of  McKinney,  he  was  forced 
to  wonder,  for  the  first  time,  what  he  might  en- 
counter from  the  others. 

The  Negro  was  next.  Warily:  "Yes,  Mr.  Bur- 
ress."  And  Burress  laid  Black  Capitalism  right 
down  the  middle,  straight  and  soft.  Nixon  had 
it  memorized.  He  took  a  long  time  on  the  answer, 
though,  savoring  its  cliches,  making  sure  his 
wind  had  come  back  all  the  way. 

Then  Frank  Kornsey,  who  studied  his  list  and 
asked,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the 
l'n chliil"  Beautiful.  Nixon  was  honing  this  one 
to  perfection.  He  had  taken  1 :22  with  it  in  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  Roger  Ailes's  chart,  but  had 
brought  it  down  to  1:05  in  Ohio.  Now  he  de- 
livered it  in  less  than  a  minute.  He  was  smooth 
again,  and  grinning,  as  he  turned  to  the  liberal 
housewife,  Mrs.  Mather. 

Was  civil  disobedience  ever  justified,  she  won- 
dered. Nixon  took  a  quick  step  backwards  on  the 
riser.  His  face  fell  into  the  solemnity  mask. 
There  were  philosophic  implications  there  he  did 
not  like.  He  could  understand  the  impatience  of 
those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves,  he  assured 
her,  and  their  demand  for  immediate  improve- 
ment was,  indeed,  healthy  for  our  society  in 
many  ways.  But — as  long  as  change  could  be 
brought  about  within  the  system — and  no,  he 
was  not  like  some  who  claimed  it  could  not — then 
there  was  no  cause,  repeat,  )i<>  cause  that  justified 
the  breaking  of  a  law. 

But  he  knew  he  would  have  to  watch  her,  too. 


The  first  line  of  sweat  broke  out  across  his  -A, 
lip. 

The  Young  Republican  from  Wharton 
to  know  how  to  bring  the  McCarthy  sup];| 
back  into  the  mainstream,  which  was  fir|< 
then  the  newsman  from  Camden  asked  if  jj  i 
agreed  with  Spiro  Agnew's  charge  that  lb 
Humphrey  was  "soft  on  Communism." 

He  knew  how  to  handle  that  one,  but!  p 
sidestepping,  he  noted  that  this  fe\\o\ 
seemed  unawed.  That  made  three  out  of | 
who  were  ready,  it  appeared,  to  mix  it  u: 
one  of  them  a  good-looking  articulate  vM 
And  another,  McKinney,  who  seemed  truly  ^ 

It  was  McKinney's  turn  again :  Wh-« 
Nixon  refusing  to  appear  on  any  of  the  nev 
frontation  shows  such  as  Meet  the  Press  i 
would  he  face  the  public  only  in  staged  ail 
such  as  this,  where  the  questions  were  ' 
certain  to  be  worded  generally  enough  tell 
him  any  vague  sort  of  answer  he  wan. I 
give?  Where  the  presence  of  the  cheering  id 
audience  was  sure  to  intimidate  any  quesm 
who  contemplated  true  engagement?  '(! 
Nixon  moved  so  quickly  from  one  questio  t 
the  next  that  he  eliminated  any  possibil 
follow-up,  any  chance  for  true  discussion  ».i 

"The  guy's  making  a  speech!"  Frank  S; 
peare  shouted  in  the  control  booth.  Roger 
jumped  for  the  phone  to  Wilkinson  on  \ 
But  McKinney  was  finished,  for  the  momer 
question  was,  had  he  finished  Nixon,  too?; 

"I've  done  those  quiz  shows,  Mr.  McKht; 
I've  done  them  until  they  were  running  M 
my  ears."  There  was  no  question  on  one  || 
Richard  Nixon  was  upset.  Staring  hard 
Kinney  he  grumbled  something  about  why'ien 
ought  to  be  more  fuss  about  Hubert  Hum  K 
not  having  press  conferences  and  less  aboiffl 
and  Meet  the  Press. 

It  did  not  seem  much  of  a  recovery  but  tin 
control  room  Frank  Shakespeare  punche  tii 
palm  of  one  hand  with  the  fist  of  the  oth(  aw 
said,  "That  socks  it  to  him,  Dickie  Baby!- 
audience  cheered.  Suddenly,  Nixon,  pe 
sensing  a  weakness  in  McKinney  where  h 
feared  that  none  existed,  perhaps  realizing  1 
no  choice,  surely  buoyed  by  the  cheers,  d< 
to  slug  it  out. 

"Go  ahead,"  he  said,  gesturing.  "I  want ;  utt 
follow  up." 

McKinney  came  back  creditably,  usinith 
word  "amorphous"  and  complaining  that  w 
ers  were  being  asked  to  support  Nixon  for  1  si 
dent  on  the  basis  of  "nothing  but  a  wink  b 
smile"  particularly  in  regard  to  Vietnam. 

"Now,  Mr.  McKinney,  maybe  I  haven't  be  6 
specific  .  .  ."  and  Nixon  was  off  on  a  thoi  P 
rephrasing  of  his  Vietnam  non-position,  \U' 
while  it  contained  no  substance — hence, 
not  accommodate  anything  new — sounded,  \  U 
initiates,  like  a  public  step  forward.  The  aud  1C 
was  ecstatic.  Outnumbered,  two  hundred  il 
one  to  one,  McKinney  could  do  nothing  but  11 
and  shake  his  head. 
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very  careful  with  McKinney,"  Shake- 
said,  bending  over  Roger  Ailes.  "I  want 
him  a  chance  but  I  don't  want  him  to  hog 

)W." 

h,  if  he  starts  making  another  speech 
Bud  and — " 

Shakespeare  was  no  longer  listening.  He 
appling  with  a  cameraman  who  had  come 
e  control  booth  and  began  to  take  pictures 
production  staff  at  work, 
press,"  Shakespeare  said,  and  when  the 
ontinued  shooting  his  film,  Shakespeare 
to  push.  The  cameraman  pushed  back  as 
,  he  could,  but  Shakespeare,  leaning  hard, 
him  toward  the  door. 

nwhile,  Frank  Kornsey,  consulting  his 
iKi  list  again,  had  asked,  "What  do  you  in- 
itio do  about  the  gun-control  law?"  Then, 
Mr,  the  others:  Are  you  writing  off  the 

■  vote?  What  about  federal  tax  credits  .  .  . 

■  and  air  pollution?  And  then  the  Camden 

■  ian,  whose  name  was  Flynn,  asking  about 
si's  action  in  1965  when  he  had  called  for 

moval  of  a  Rutgers  history  professor  who 
oken  kindly  of  the  Vietcong — on  campus, 
on  assured  Mr.  Flynn  that  academic  free- 
jmained  high  on  his  personal  list  of  privi- 
ef  which  all  Americans  should  enjoy,  but 
it  "There  is  one  place  where  I  would  draw 
e.  And  that  is,  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
ic|,  paid  by  the  government  and  who  is  using 
iment  facilities — and  Rutgers,  as  I'm  sure 
uf  e  aware,  Mr.  Flynn,  is  a  state  institution — 
e  right  to  call  for  the  victory  of  the  enemy 
American  boys — while  he  is  on  the  campus." 
now  McKinney  gathered  himself  for  a 
a|  ry:  "You  said  that  the  Rutgers  professor 
I  for'  the  victory  of  the  Vietcong,  but  as 
^11  he  didn't  say  that  at  all.  This  is  what  I 
about  your  being  able,  on  this  kind  of 
>|  to  slide  off  the  questions.  Now  the  facts 

l,  I  know  the  facts,  Mr.  McKinney.  I  know 
icts." 

con  was  grinning.  The  audience  poured 
its  loudest  applause  of  the  night.  Bud  Wil- 
n  joined  in,  full  of  righteous  fervor.  Of 
e  Mr.  Nixon  knew  the  facts. 
Kinney  was  beaten  but  would  not  quit: 
facts  were  that  the  professor  did  not  'call 
N  he  victory — " 

'jo,  what  he  said,  Mr.  McKinney,  and  I  be- 
ll am  quoting  him  exactly,  was  that  he  would 
dome  the  impending  victory  of  the  Viet- 

I'hich  is  not  the  same  thing." 
|rell,  Mr.  McKinney,  you  can  make  that  dis- 
i|  on  if  you  wish,  but  what  I'll  do  is  I'll  turn 
*r  to  the  television  audience  right  now  and 
iem  decide  for  themselves  about  the  seman- 
About  the  difference  betwen  'calling  for' 
welcoming'  a  victory  of  the  Vietcong." 
was  angry  but  he  had  it  under  control  and 
Iked  fast  and  hard  and  when  he  was  finished 
wung  immediately  to  the  next  questioner. 


The  show  was  almost  over.  McKinney  was 
through  for  the  night. 

"Boy,  is  he  going  to  be  pissed,"  Roger  Ailes 
said  as  he  hurried  down  from  the  control  room. 
"He'll  think  we  really  tried  to  screw  him.  But 
critically  it  was  the  best  show  he's  done." 

Roger  Ailes  went  looking  for  Nixon.  He  wound 
up  in  an  elevator  with  Nixon's  wife.  She  was 
wearing  a  green  dress  and  she  did  not  smile. 
One  thought  of  the  remark  a  member  of  the 
Nixon  staff  had  made:  "Next  to  her,  RN  looks 
like  Mary  Poppins." 

"Hello,  Mrs.  Nixon,"  Roger  Ailes  said.  She 
nodded.  She  had  known  him  for  months.  "How 
did  you  like  the  show?"  She  nodded  very  slowly, 
her  mouth  was  drawn  in  a  thin,  straight  line. 

"Everyone  seems  to  think  it  was  by  far  the 
best,"  Ailes  said.  "Especially  the  way  he  took 
care  of  that  McKinney." 

Pat  Nixon  stared  at  the  elevator  door.  The  car 
stopped.  She  got  off  and  moved  down  a  hallway 
with  the  Secret  Service  men  around  her. 


A  fter  the  long-awaited  Meet  the  Press  show  in 
Southern  California,  Ailes  drove  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  an  airfield,  where  a  friend  had  ar- 
ranged for  him  to  make  his  first  parachute  jump. 
He  missed  the  landing  zone  on  his  first  try  and 
decided  to  jump  again.  The  second  time,  he  hit 
the  landing  zone  but  ripped  ligaments  in  his 
ankle.  He  had  to  take  pills  for  pain  that  eve- 
ning. 

The  NBC  studio  in  Burbank,  location  of  the 
grand  finale  telethon  the  next  day,  was  very  big. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  telephones  had 
been  installed  for  the  operators  who  would  take 
calls  during  the  show.  The  operators  had  been 
recruited  by  the  local  Republican  organization. 
There  also  were  seats  for  several  hundred  spec- 
tators, to  be  recruited  by  the  organization,  too. 
Richard  Nixon  had  grown  accustomed  to  hearing 
his  answers  applauded.  It  seemed  foolish  to  de- 
prive him  on  the  final  night  of  the  campaign. 

Roger  Ailes  hobbled  to  the  front  row  of  the 
audience  section.  Immy  Fiorentino,  the  lighting 
man,  who  had  been  used  for  the  later  panel 
shows  and  the  Madison  Square  Garden  rally,  was 
there. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  dull  two  hours,"  Roger 
Ailes  said.  "That's  for  openers." 

Immy  Fiorentino  shrugged.  Dull,  sparkling, 
he  did  not  much  care.  As  long  as  it  was  properly 
lit.  "How  are  these  questions  going  to  work?" 
he  asked. 

"Well,  what's  going  to  happen,"  Roger  Ailes 
said,  "is  all  of  the  questions  are  going  to  come 
through  the  operators  over  there  and  then  run- 
ners will  bring  them  down  to  the  producer's 
table,  which  will  be  set  up  here,  and  from  there 
they'll  go  to  a  screening  room  where  the  Nixon 
staff  will  tear  them  up  and  write  their  own.  Then 
they'll  go  to  Bud  Wilkinson  who  will  cleverly 
read  them  and  Nixon  will  read  the  answers  off 
a  card." 


"Nixon  could 
appear  to  risk 
all  by  going 
live  while  in 
fact  risking 
nothing  by 
facing  the  loose 
syntax  and 
predictable, 
sloppy  thrusts 
of  amateurs^ 
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Later,  Jack  Rourke  was  asked  how  it  really 
would  work. 

"I  understand  Paul  Keyes  has  been  sitting  up 
for  two  days  writing  questions,"  Roger  Ailes 
said.  Keyes  was  a  friend  of  Nixon's  who  super- 
vised the  writing  of  the  Laugh-In  show. 

"Well,  not  quite,"  Jack  Rourke  said.  He 
seemed  a  little  embarrassed. 

"What  is  going  to  happen?" 

"Oh  .  .  ." 

"It's  sort  of  semi-forgery,  isn't  it?"  Ailes 
said.  "Keyes  has  a  bunch  of  questions  Nixon 
wants  to  answer.  He's  written  them  in  advance 
to  make  sure  they're  properly  worded.  When 
someone  calls  with  something  similar,  theylir 
use  Keyes'  question  and  attribute  it  to  the  per- 
son who  called.  Isn't  that  it?" 

"More  or  less,"  Jack  Rourke  said. 

At  first,  they  were  going  to  have  Richard 
Nixon  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  desk.  The  first  desk 
that  the  NBC  set  designer  had  provided  was  on 
wheels. 

"Jesus  Christ,  he'll  lean  against  that  and  go 
sliding  off  the  set,"  Roger  Ailes  said.  "It  will  be 
the  highlight  of  the  campaign." 

Then  Frank  Shakespeare  called.  Since  there 
were  going  to  be  two  separate  telethons  (one  for 
the  East,  one  for  the  West),  lasting  two  hours 
each,  it  was  felt  that  the  edge  of  the  desk  would 
tend  to  be  uncomfortable.  Nixon  preferred  a 
"comfortable  black  swivel  chair."  Roger  Ailes 
told  the  set  designer  to  produce  one.  Then  Ailes 
hobbled  through  the  studio  again,  trying  tp  de- 
velop a  feel  for  it.  Some  sense  that  would  enable 
him  to  infuse  the  program,  somehow,  with 
imagination.  To  give  originality  and  elan  to 
what  seemed  doomed  to  tedium. 

"If  we  put  Tricia  and  Julie  over  there,  answer- 
ing phones,  we  have  to  be  careful  who  we  put 
around  them."  He  turned  to  an  assistant. 
"Dolores,  make  a  note  of  that.  Make  sure  we  get 
good-looking  girls  around  Julie  and  Tricia." 

He  talked  to  the  cameramen :  "Sixty,  sixty- 
five,  seventy  per  cent  of  the  show  will  be  RN  on 
camera  talking.  You've  got  to  watch  him — I  like 
to  shoot  him  close  but  two  hours  on  stage  and 
he's  going  to  perspire.  So  get  away  from  him 
every  once  in  a  while  and  let  him  mop." 

"Do  you  want  Kleenex  on  stage?"  a  floor  man 
asked. 

"No,  he'll  have  a  handkerchief  in  his  inside 
breast  pocket." 

In  the  control  room,  most  attention  centered 
around  the  splicing  of  a  Jackie  Gleason  endorse- 
ment which  was  going  into  the  beginning  of  the 
tape.  Gleason  had  made  the  tape  in  Miami  and  it 
had  been  used  first  at  the  start  of  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  rally:  "My  name  is  Jackie  Glea- 
son  mid  I  lore  this  count ry.  I've  never  mail,  a 
public  choice  like  this  before — but  I  think  this 
country  needs  Dick  Nixon  and  we  need  him  now." 

Roger  Ailes  had  his  right  ankle  in  a  bucket  of 
ice.  "Jesus  Christ,  this  hurts,"  he  said.  "Dolores, 
give  me  another  of  those  pills,  will  you?  I  wish 
there  were  some  way  to  pipe  the  Humphrey 


thing  in  here  tonight.  It  will  be  a  hell  » 
more  interesting."  He  was  in  bad  pai 
tired.  And  facing  four  hours  of  live  dire 
the  evening.  And — as  the  only  member  c 
ard  Nixon's  staff  who  would  have  thoi 
jump  from  an  airplane  the  day  before  the 
TV  production  of  the  campaign — feelin 
alone.  He  sat  with  his  foot  in  an  ice  bus 
the  control  room  through  the  afternoon, 
he  were  done  and  in  Grenada,  where  he  \ 
ing  on  vacation  later  in  the  week. 

Frank  Shakespeare  and  Paul  Keyes  go  ;c 
studio  at  three  o'clock.  Shakespeare  was  n 
standard  dark  suit,  Keyes  in  a  sky-blue  li 
neck.  Ailes  struggled  out  to  meet  them. 

"Watch,"  he  said.  "Now  they'll  rip  th<  wl 
thing  up  and  start  again." 

The  first  change  Shakespeare  made  wj  I 
ing  Julie  and  Tricia  up  from  the  second 
the  first.  Ailes  had  wanted  them  in  the  21 
row  to  make  them  seem  simply  part  of  the  ro 
but  Shakespeare  said  Nixon  wanted  t<  g 
them  as  he  entered  and  it  would  be  awk\ 
have  him  leaning  over  other  girls.  "Ar 
walk  over,"  Shakespeare  was  saying,  "an  v< 
he  greets  them  I  think  he  should  kiss  th< 

"Well,  I  think  kissing  is  a  bit  much,  1 
Keyes  said. 

"But  if  he  comes  over,  he's  got  to  kiss  t,;n 

"No,  it  looks  stagy,"  Keyes  said.  "We" .  h 
him  go  right  to  his  chair." 

"Have  him  kiss  one  of  the  other  b  ai 
Ailes  said. 

Paul  Keyes  continued  to  check  the  set.  '  oj 
can  you  put  that  camera  one  in  closer  so  IJi 
be  physically  conscious  of  it?" 

Ailes  explained  why  moving  the  earners  va 
be  a  problem.  "I  know  that,"  Keyes  saicl"l 
this  was  the  one  specific  thing  he  asked  f  ts 
morning.  That  we  give  him  a  camerjjcil 
enough  so  he  would  be  physically  consciou  ofl 
He  wants  this  to  be  a  very  intimate  shvm 
tween  him  and  the  American  people.  A  1  I 
only  way  he  can  do  it  is  if  that  camera  i.irif 
on  top  of  him." 

Ailes  explained  more  of  the  technical  )ii 
lems. 

"But  RN  wants  to  con  rcrse  tonight.  LcjJ] 
easy,  informal.  He  doesn't  want  to  make  a  s  ea 
And  he  needs  the  camera  there  to  push  hi  I 
the  low  key." 

Ailes  rearranged  the  cameras. 

"Okay,"  Paul  Keyes  said.  "Now  can  twi  :oi 
in  a  little  closer?" 

"Yeah,  but  if  I  bring  two  in — " 

"He  needs  it  close,  Roger." 

"Okay.  You  position  two  where  you  w 
and  I'll  restage  .  .  .  Wait  a  minute,  is  foi 
good  or  is  that  too  far  away?" 

"Four  is  perfect,"  Keyes  said.  "The  imp 
thing  is  the  relationship  between  him  a] 
camera.  He  needs  that  nearness." 

"Okay,"  Ailes  said,  and  he  told  the  flooir.'j 
ager  to  mark  with  tape  how  far  forward  I 
the  left  camera  four  should  go  without  n  vi j 
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e  range  of  any  of  the  other  cameras.  "Just 
J  he'll  have  that  one  camera  he  can  play 

we'll  screw  around  with  the  others,"  he 
ml  the  problem  was  solved. 
1  Keyes  sat  in  the  chair  that  had  been 
it  out  for  Richard  Nixon.  "It's  too  loose, 
t  to  have  a  solid  back  to  it." 
ly,  I'll  take  care  of  that,"  Roger  Ailes 
nd  he  went  slowly  back  to  the  control  room 
.lied  the  set  designer  and  told  him  they 

another  chair.  The  designer  protested. 

you  want  him  to  tip  over?"  Ailes  said. 
iack  is  loose.  Do  you  want  him  to  lean  back 
•  over  on  his  ass?" 

designer  suggested  using  an  orange  chair 
brought  out  earlier. 

ddam  it,  no,  we're  not  going  to  use  an 
i  chair.  We've  been  through  that  ...  I  said 
not  going  to  use  an  orange  chair.  Forget 
get  the  goddam  chair."  He  put  down  the 
and  turned  to  Dolores  Hardie,  the  assist- 

t  the  designer  to  get  a  goddam  chair.  I 
lat  creepy  bastard  as  soon  as  he  brought 

that  we  weren't  going  to  use  an  orange 
It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Shakespeare  was  worried  about  the  studio 
g  too  hot.  "Make  sure  you've  got  that 
erchief  soaked  in  witch  hazel,"  Roger 
;old  someone.  "I  can't  do  that  sincerity  bit 
he  camera  if  he's  sweating."  Shakespeare 
ore  worried  about  the  temperature.  "He's 
to  be  out  there  four  hours  tonight." 
vas  decided  to  cancel  the  five  o'clock  re- 
d  of  the  opening  so  the  lights  could  be  shut 
e  studio  sealed,  and  cold  air  piped  in.  Roger 
went  across  the  hall  to  a  dressing  room  and 
wn  on  a  couch. 

lis  is  the  beginning  of  a  whole  new  con- 
Ailes  said.  "This  is  it.  This  is  the  way 
be  elected  forevermore.  The  next  guys  up 
ave  to  be  performers.  The  interesting  ques- 
s,  how  sincere  is  a  TV  set?  If  you  take  a 
uy  and  stage  him  warm,  can  you  get  away 
it?  I  don't  know.  But  I  felt  a  lot  better 
jumping  out  of  that  plane  yesterday  than 
bout  this  thing  tonight." 
i  announcer  who  was  to  do  the  opening 
to  ask  if  his  tone  was  too  shrill. 
Jah,  we  don't  want  it  like  a  quiz  show," 
•  Ailes  said.  "He's  going  to  be  Presidential 
it  so  announce  Presidentially." 


i  studio  was  opened  and  the  hundred  and 
venty-five  girls  who  nad  volunteered  to 
ir  the  phones  were  led  in.  Frank  Shake- 
e  watched  them  take  their  places  and  an 
>«ion  of  horror  came  over  his  face, 
ti  my  God!"  he  said.  "This  is  terrible! 
e  are  the  black  faces?  Where  are  the  black 
?"  He  turned  and  went  running  off  to  find 
'ornan  who  was  in  charge  of  the  volunteers. 
ff&s  a  heavy  woman  with  gray  hair, 
[e're  going  live  across  the  country  on  Elec- 


BURNT  OUT 

by  Daryl  Hine 


To  come  home  at  midnight  and  find  everything  gone 
As  if  by  enchantment,  blackened  ash  and  rubble 
In  the  place  of  your  address,  and  to  demand 
Of  a  bystander  there,  a  crowd  having  gathered, 
In  curiosity,  "What  happened?" 
Is  one  definition  of  disaster 


And  for  all  we  know  the  ultimate. 

Have  we  not  been  threatened  by  the  fire  ? 

You  may  only  be  the  first  to  go, 

An  early  victim  of  that  rhetoric 

That  sees  in  the  flames  an  opportunity 

To  erase  all  wrongs  and  start  afresh. 

What  was  it  you  said  then?  What  could  you  say 
When  you  had  searched  the  holocaust  and  salvaged 
Enough  of  your  old  life  to  fill  a  hatbox, 
Hardly  more  than  a  handful  of  your  past, 
Half  a  dozen  charred  volumes,  and  why  these? 
Of  so  many  why  should  these  few  endure: 

An  Introduction  to  Astrology, 

The  Complete  Bartender,  David  Copper  field, 

Hoiv  to  Estimate  Your  Income  Tax, 

The  Collected  Works  of  William  Cullen  Bryant 

Volume  Ten,  and  he  Misanthrope? 

How  do  they  define  a  point  of  view? 


The  point  of  view  of  the  ruined,  I  suppose, 
Which  has  been  credited  with  simplicity 
But  seems  to  me  impossibly  complex. 
When  someone  has  lost  everything  is  he 
More  himself,  alone  and  free  at  last, 
Or  merely  impoverished  and  undefined? 

All  your  books  and  all  your  records  burnt, 
And  all  your  pictures  too,  and  some  of  mine, 
The  marble  tabletop  reduced  to  powder, 
The  mantel  clock  a  twisted  hunk  of  metal, 
Nothing  but  ashes  for  your  furniture 
And  nothing  but  the  stars  above  your  head, 

Forgive  me  if  I  envy  you  a  little 
With  the  jealousy  of  someone  who  has  lost 
Not  things  but  beings,  not  property  but  love, 
And  believe  me  when  I  say,  my  dear, 
This  catastrophe  is  nothing  like  the  last 
That  must  befall  you  someday  after  all. 
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tion  Eve  in  an  hour  and  a  half  and  there's  not 
one  black  face  up  there.  We  can't  do  that.  It 
looks  terrible." 

"I  know,"  the  woman  said.  "I  know.  We  tried. 
In  fact  we  had  twenty  who  agreed  to  come.  But 
none  of  them  showed  up." 

"This  is  terrible,"  Shakespeare  said. 

The  woman  gave  a  shrug  that  said,  "What  do 
you  expect  me  to  do?  After  all,  you  know  they're 
u  ndependable." 

There  was  one  Negro  girl,  sitting  near  the  end 
of  the  next  to  last  row.  Someone  pointed  her  out 
to  Shakespeare.  "Oh,  yeah,"  he  said.  Staring. 

"I  could  ask  her  to  come  down  front  so  you'd 
lie  sure  to  get  her  in  the  picture." 

Shakespeare  never  faltered.  "Would  you  ?  Gee, 
that  would  be  terrific.  Terrific." 

The  Hubert  Humphrey  telethon,  which  started 
half  an  hour  before  Nixon's,  was  being  shown  in 
the  press  room.  Humphrey  was  on  with  Paul 
Newman,  Buddy  Hackett,  Danny  Thomas,  and 
others.  He  was  obsequious  to  them  all.  Cue  cards, 
other  cameras,  and  a  morass  of  wires  and  unused 
folding  chairs  were  visible  all  over  the  stage. 
The  Humphrey  producers,  apparently,  had  left 
their  shirttails  out  on  purpose,  to  point  up  the 
contrast  with  what  they  considered  to  be  the  con- 
trived slickness  of  Nixon. 

More  startling,  Humphrey  was  answering 
questions  live.  Actually  talking  to  the  people  who 
called  him  on  the  phone.  There  was  no  Paul 
Keyes,  no  Bud  Wilkinson  to  protect  him. 

"That's  crazy,"  Al  Scott  said,  appalled  at  what 
he  saw.  "They've  got  no  control." 

Richard  Nixon  was  in  a  good  mood.  He  sat  in 
his  comfortable  black  swivel  chair  with  the  back 
that  had  been  tightened,  his  legs  crossed,  his 
smile  seeming  less  forced  than  usual,  his  voice 
and  rhetoric  pleasantly  subdued.  If  camera  four 
had  been  any  closer  it  would  have  put  out  his 
eye.  He  leaned  into  it  as  Bud  Wilkinson  read 
each  question  and  responded  in  his  most  conver- 
sational tone.  The  substance  was  no  different 
from  what  it  had  been  all  along,  but  the  style 
was  at  its  peak.  The  Social  Security  question  was 
repeated  at  the  beginning  of  each  hour — on  both 
shows — so  that  anyone  who  had  just  tuned  in 
would  he  sure  to  hear  that  Richard  Nixon  did 
not  intend  to  have  senior  citizens  forming  bread 
lines  in  the  streets. 

Paul  Keyes  had  added  a  few  twists  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  answers.  At  one  point,  Bud 
Wilkinson  walked  across  the  room  to  where  Julie 
and  Tricia  were  answering  phones  and  asked 
them  what  seemed  to  be  on  most  callers'  minds. 
Then  David  Eisenhower  read  a  letter  from  his 
grandfather.  Earnestly.  Then  there  was  the 
chat  with  Mrs.  Nixon.  She  answered  a  couple 
of  Wilkinson/ Paul  Keyes  questions  of  less  than 
monumental  importance,  and  then,  as  the  audi- 
ence— on  cue — applauded,  she  grinned  and  .  .  . 
began  to  applaud  herself. 

It  was  simply  a  reflex.  There  had  been  so  much 
applause  in  her  life.  And  all  through  this  cam- 
paign. She  had  sat,  half-listening,  then  with  her 


mind  drifting  more  and  more  as  the  we 
speeches  passed  so  slowly  into  one  £ 
Bringing  her  finally  to  this  television  sti 
this  final  night  where  all  that  was  left  of  i 
reflex :  you  hear  applause — applaud. 

Then,  in  a  cruel  instant,  she  realized  w  it 
had  done  and  that  no  doubt  her  error  h; 
communicated  to  the  nation  by  those  ev  1 
cameras  she  had  learned  to  dread.  Here,  n 
last  night,  with  everything  fitting  neal 
place  as  it  had  from  the  start,  she  had  sp> 
She  jerked  up  her  hands  to  cover  her  face  I 
Ailes  switched  quickly  to  another  shot. 

Other  than  that,  the  two  hours  went  sn  y 
though  after  the  immense  effort  of  prep 
it  was  inconceivable  that  they  cou  Id  ha\  4 
any  other  way.  All  along,  whatever  else  tlj 
paign  was  not,  it  was  smooth. 

Between  shows,  Richard  Nixon  disap 
into  a  dressing  room  for  a  ham  and  chees 
wich,  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  shower,  a  rubdov, 
a  clean  shirt. 

David  Eisenhower,  looking  tall  and  bewi 
wandered  down  from  his  seat.  He  was  ca 
two  colored  photographs  of  Richard  Nix 
approached  Jack  Rourke.  "Do  you  sup 
could  get  these  autographed?"  he  said. 

"You  know  him  as  well  as  I  do,"  Jack 

"Yeah,"  David  Eisenhower  said.  He 
away  slowly.   Then   he  saw  Dwight  ( 
Nixon's  personal  aide.  He  repeated  his  re 

"Now?"  Chapin  asked,  straining  to 
what  he  was  hearing.  "You  want  thost 
graphed  now?" 

David  Eisenhower  managed  a  tentative! 

"Oh,  no,"  Dwight  Chapin  said.  "Not  no  "ii 

Richard  Nixon  tired  a  bit  during  the  cd 
show  and  started  talking  about  those  hu  a 
of  confessed  murderers  who  had  been  set 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  it  was  not  not  sal 
enough  to  prevent  Frank  Shakespeare  fro  $ 
ting  people  on  the  shoulder  in  the  control  ot 
and  saying,  "He's  strong.  He's  strong."  4 

Toward  the  end,  Bud  Wilkinson  began  «*  a( 
tion  by  saying,  "This  one  is  from  a  car<M 
named  Bob  Will  in  Orlando,  Florida  .  .  ." 

And  Richard  Nixon  started  his  answer-.* 
"Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Carpenter  .  .  ." 

But  the  campaign  was  over. 

"I'm  not  a  showman,"  Richard  Nixon  w;  t« 
ing  America.  "I'm  not  a  television  person,  fll 

Afterwards,  Paul  Keyes  strode  dowr  tl 
building's  main  corridor.  "Perfect!  V 
feet!  He  did  it  just  like  he  said  he  was  goi  a 
He  said  it  was  Nice  Guy  time  tonight.  He  sil 
wasn't  going  to  go  for  punch  lines.  He  v  iti] 
going  to  go  for  applause.  Just  come  in  lo\  ^ 
thoughtful.  And  he  did  it!" 

Roger  Ailes  was  helped  down  the  stairway! 
out  to  the  car. 

"Tonight,"  he  said,  "this  was  the  Nixon  M 
on  the  Douglas  show.  This  was  the  NiJ.j 
wanted  to  work  for." 


•y  by  Thomas  Parker 
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OOP  WITHDRAWAL— THE  INITIAL  STEP 


position  that  Specialist  4  Wetzel  had  as- 
ned  in  a  morning  formation  in  Southeast 
v&s  not  one  covered  in  Army  Regulation 
6.  "Dismounted  Drill,"  Section  2,  "Inspec- 
.nd  Formations."  It  was,  in  fact,  a  position 
vered  in  any  Army  Regulation  and  was 
Dre  unauthorized,  an  infraction  of  the  mili- 
ales  for  body  member  placement.  Wetzel's 
rere  not  shoulder-width  apart  "at  ease," 
;re  they  together  from  crotch  to  heel  at  "at- 
i,"  with  the  toes  canted  outwards  forming 
gle  of  not  more  than  forty-five  degrees. 
|  single  leg  of  Wetzel's  touched  the  ground 
while  the  other  was  elevated  flamingo-like 
1  him.  And  each  time  inspecting  officer 
Lieutenant  Ernest  Bauer  clicked  his  heels 
'mart  left  face  in  front  of  one  of  the  men 
ng  at  "attention"  in  Wetzel's  platoon,  Wet- 
pped  his  hands  in  a  short  burst  of  praise. 
3  his  right  and  left  glanced  at  Wetzel  out  of 
)rners  of  their  eyes,  some  with  disdain, 
with  amusement,  all,  however,  wondering 
Lst  Lt  Bauer's  reaction  would  be  to  Wetzel's 
litary  behavior,  to  such  an  undisguised 
lg  of  an  officer's  authority  by  an  enlisted 

,czel  himself  wondered  how  Bauer  would  re- 
Uong  with  the  clapping  and  his  lack  of 
ition,"  would  Bauer  also  ignore  the  tar- 
i  brass  belt  buckle,  the  boots  that  had  taken 
color  of  the  hundreds  of  things  that  Wetzel 
icked,  tripped  over,  and  stepped  into  since 
ist  inspection;  would  Bauer,  for  his  own 
for  his  own  protection,  pass  Wetzel  by  with- 
word?  It  was  a  fair  possibility.  Wetzel  had 
ated  that,  despite  Bauer's  learning  dis- 
les,  by  this,  the  third  week  of  Bauer's  con- 
;ing,  he  would  have  caught  on.  The  officer 
d  his  heels  in  front  of  Wetzel,  looked  him 
and,  with  a  queasy  smile,  clicked  his  heels 
and  went  on  to  the  next  man.  Wetzel  was 
id;  it  seemed  that  his  Pavlovian  experiment 
Bauer  was  finally  succeeding, 
eiy,  Bauer  had  been  struck  down  by  an 
mic  of  shots.  Following  some  reprimand  to 
W'tzel,  who  was  in  charge  of  Company  Per- 
his  official  shot  record  would  be  lost  and 
auld  once  again  have  to  undergo  the  full 
ry  of  inoculations  specified  in  AR  134-161, 
1th  in  the  Sub-Tropics."  In  the  last  month 


alone,  Bauer  had  had  sufficient  immunization  to 
guarantee  the  enduring  good  health  of  a  sperm 
whale. 

Wetzel's  antagonism  toward  Bauer  was  not  an 
immature  one.  It  had  been  nurtured  over  the 
past  year,  growing  through  infancy,  childhood, 
and  adolescence,  end  finally  reaching  adulthood 
as  their  fifth  month  together  in  Vietnam  was 
about  to  end.  It  was  an  antagonism  which  germi- 
nated from  Wetzel's  experiences  with  Bauer 
at  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  where  the  two  of  them 
had  gone  through  Basic  Combat  Training  to- 
gether, forced  by  circumstance  to  be  "buddies," 
communally  eating  sand  and  dirt,  drinking  rain, 
sleeping  on  rocks,  and  following  impossible  trails 
at  double  time  to  get  to  useless  objectives,  where, 
if  they  got  there  fast  enough,  they  could  take  a 
five-minute-long  "ten-minute  break,"  to  sit  in  the 
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snow  and  smoke  and  fart  to  keep  each  other 

warm. 

About  three  weeks  into  Basic,  Wetzel  realized 
with  impassive  understanding  that  he  and  Bauer 
were  star-crossed.  There,  in  an  olive-drab  mural 
of  arms  and  legs,  he  among  250  men  would  run 
a  hundred  yards  into  the  hand-to-hand  combat 
sand  pit,  where,  by  the  rules,  the  arbitrary  man 
standing  to  his  left  would  be  his  opponent  for 
the  lesson.  Wetzel  would  turn  and,  without  a  sin- 
gle prayed-for  exception,  there  would  be  Bauer 
glaring  at  him,  frothing  from  the  run,  eager  to 
try  out  a  new  twist  of  the  rear-takedown-and- 
strangle.  When  Wetzel  was  the  "aggressor,"  he. 
took  it  very  easy,  dummying  the  kidney  punches, 
letting  the  "enemy"  fall  gently  to  the  ground, 
and  then  applying  a  minimum  amount  of  pres- 
sure to  the  throat  and  larynx.  But  then  Bauer  was 
the  aggressor,  smashing  his  fist  into  Wetzel's 
kidneys,  taking  him  down  so  Wetzel  would  hit 
the  sand  like  a  sack  of  ballast,  and  applying  suf- 
ficient pressure  to  the  throat  and  larynx  so  that 
Wetzel's  eyes  would  bug,  his  lips  would  begin  to 
turn  purple  and  the  color  would  disappear  from 
beneath  his  fingernails. 

Also,  in  bayonet  drill,  prefaced  by  a  card  shuffle 
of  250  men  counting  off,  calling  out  numbers, 
where  men  whose  numbers  equaled  twice  plus 
six  the  square  root  of  each  other  became  partners, 
it  was  always  Bauer's  number  that  would  fit  Wet- 
zel's equation.  Wetzel,  when  he  performed  as 
aggressor  in  the  long-thrust-hold-and-parry- 
horizontal-butt-stroke,  thrust  short,  parried 
half-heartedly,  and  the  horizontal  swing  of  his 
weapon  was  a  good  two  feet  away  from  Bauer's 
head.  Bauer,  true  to  form,  as  aggressor,  made 
incisions  into  Wetzel's  web-belt,  parried  so  zeal- 
ously that  Wetzel's  weapon  dropped  from  his 
hands  to  the  ground,  and  performed  a  horizontal- 
butt-stroke  with  such  gusto  that  the  sand  em- 
bedded in  the  heel  of  Bauer's  stock  would  scratch 
Wetzel's  nose. 

But  the  greatest  single  contribution  to  Wetzel's 
growing  antagonism  toward  Bauer  was  made  by 
their  Mexican  drill  instructor — a  man  whose 
name  started  with  "F"  and  ended  with  "o," 
whose  name  no  living  man  could  pronounce,  but 
whose  name  was  shortened  and  simplified  out  of 
desperation  by  the  men  in  his  platoon  to  Ser- 
geant Frito — who  matched  Bauer  and  Wetzel  as 
bunkmates  and  buddies.  It  was  a  match  that 
forced  complete  responsibility  for  the  other  man, 
a  match  which  entailed  making  bunks  together 
and  making  sure  your  buddy  was  dressed  in  time 
and  wearing  the  right  gear.  It  was  a  perverse 
marriage  between  men  who  never  shared  any- 
thing sacred  in  their  nine  weeks  together  other 
than  air,  water,  and  cigarettes  and  the  fact  that 
neither  of  them  had  been  circumcised. 

It,  became  increasingly  evident  to  Wetzel  as 
Basic  painfully  dragged  on,  that  Bauer  had 
something  going  with  Frito.  Whenever  anything 
had  to  be  done  for  your  buddy,  Wetzel  seemed 
to  he  doing  it  :  cleaning  Bauer's  weapon,  taking 
notes  for  classes  Bauer  missed,  making  Bauer's 


bunk,  polishing  Bauer's  brass.  Bauer  clej 
own  weapon  only  once  during  Basic  and  t  n 
in  front  of  the  entire  company  as  a  den 
tion.  "It  was,"  said  Sgt  Frito,  "the  ( 
weapon  in  five  platoons." 

During  range  fire  for  record,  Bauer 
sick  bay,  but  nevertheless  led  the  compar 
ifying  as  "expert."  While  it  was  unlike! 
squinty-eyed  Sgt  Frito  could  even  see  as] 
350  meters,  much  less  hit  a  target  the  si  ;l 
large  man  perched  at  that  distance,  it  was 
theless  true,  unless  there  was  somethii 
Frito  had  going  with  the  cardboard  siT 
as  well. 

So  it  seemed  to  Wetzel  that  truly,  T, 
trophy  for  soldier  of  the  training  cycle,  1 
medal  for  M-16  firing,  and  Bauer's  comi 
had  been  a  mistake,  the  result  of  logical 
like  so  much  else  he  knew  existed  in  the 
While  death  may  have  been  a  great  leveled 
ing  all  men  to  zero,  the  Army  leveled  live 
an  IQ  of  85.  Halfway  through  Basic,  Wet 
signed  himself  to  sailing  forever  in  Baue.- 
pid  wake,  at  least  while  they  were  b 
uniform. 


[1 
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TTt  came  as  no  surprise  to  Wetzel  then,  w 
was  finally  sent  to  Vietnam  after  two  r, 
of  typing  school  at  Fort  Tara,  Virginia, 
when  he  entered  the  course  he  could  type  se 
plus  words  per  minute  and,  upon  leaving,  v 
to  a  more  moderate  thirty-minus  words  pe 
ute — under  the  theory  that  typing  so  fs 
moralizes  the  other  men — that  he  and 
were  to  be  in  the  same  company.  For  his  5 
with  Sgt  Frito  and  whoever  else's  pa 
greased  in  OCS,  Private  Bauer  became  2 
Bauer,  and  then  miraculously,  1st  Lt  1 
stationed  with  a  hospital  company  of  air 
thousand  men.  [ 
On  the  outside,  Bauer  had  driven  truck 
large  fruit  concern  and  had  recently  mat 
transition  from  fresh  to  quick-frozen  pr< 
It  was  a  status  job,  a  bigger  truck,  teir 
longer,  a  foot  wider,  and  the  latest  in  cabr 
sign.  When  he  stopped  at  cafes  with  thi 
truck,  he  took  little  or  no  shit  from  anyoi, 
cept  maybe  the  Mayflower  guys.  Even  tl 
was  all  in  good  fun.  although  Bauer  once  hi 
nose  broken  by  a  stainless-steel  cream  pi 
being  used  as  brass  knuckles  by  a  guy  u 
small  laundry  truck  who  didn't  seem  to  g 
damn  what  anyone  was  driving.  This  code 
tion  was  a  mystery  to  Bauer,  who,  without 
considering  what  it  meant,  thought  that  fai 
only  fair. 

Because  of  his  specialized  background,  I 
was  made  Ground  Transportation  Officer  i 
company,  a  job  that  involved  trucks  and  sii 
vehicles.  Since  the  hospital  was  a  perm? 
Army  hospital  near  Saigon,  the  only  real  gr 
transportation  that  Bauer  was  called  on  to  i 
late  was  an  eight-times  daily  bus  to  the  citj 
an  occasional  ambulance  to  pick  up  Ame 
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rs  who  were  injured  in  terrorist  attacks, 
however,  the  attacks  were  thorough  and 
ere  no  survivors.  At  that  point,  the  Viet- 
police  would  deliver  to  the  hospital  any 
that  seemed  American.  It  was  a  "hands- 
;he-sea"  program  that  Bauer  himself  had 
ed.  There  were  only  problems  when  it  was 
ble  to  tell  whether  the  victims  were  Viet- 
or  American  or  when  they  were  not  quite 
auer,  put  a  thirty-mile-an-hour  governor 
ambulance  so  that  it  would  take  just 
'  half-hour  to  make  it  into  the  city,  and  by 
ne,  things  would  have,  in  his  own  words, 
d  out  one  way  or  another." 
i  all,  Bauer  didn't  mind  the  war  much.  It 
vay  of  passing  the  day.  Enlisted  men  as- 
under him  kissed-ass  and  he  responded  by 
freely  of  absurdly  long  passes,  which 
in  Personnel,  would  find  reasons  to  tear 
then  send  the  men  back  to  Bauer  for 
In  this  way  they  would  miss  at  least  one 
though  sometimes  Bauer  would  run  an 
duled  charter  for  his  men  alone,  which 
,  in  Personnel,  would  find  out  about  and 
ligated  to  mention  to  Colonel  Schooner, 
i  turn,  would  be  duty-bound  to  mention  it 
i  Lt  Bauer.  It  was  then  that  Bauer  would 
ut  what  he  considered  just  punishment 
etzel.  as  a  result,  would  spend  series  of 
ids  on  KP  and  consecutive  nights  as 
i  of  Quarters.  The  fabled  shit  rolled  down- 
>m  rank  to  rank  until  it  hit  Wetzel,  who, 
ionnel,  having  no  one  under  him,  did  what 
Id  for  vengeance  and  protection,  destroy- 
.uer's  official  shot  record,  and  then,  as  a 
Sp4,  notifying  the  proper  medical  au- 
es. 


he  other  hand,  Wetzel  did  mind  the  war. 
afore  he  was  drafted  he  had  been  working 
iccountant  in  a  branch  bank  in  San  Fran- 
where,  other  than  an  occasional  holdup 
would  cut  into  his  two-hour  lunch  break, 
a  quiet,  safe,  and  unobtrusive  life.  In  Viet- 
what  quietness  there  came  to  him  was 
his  unobtrusiveness  was  the  result  of  his 
md  safety  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
then  there  was  the  problem  of  the  sounds. 
i  very  poor  filtering  devices  and  the  con- 
?oing  off  of  claymore  mines,  rockets,  and 
firms  of  ammo  would  get  on  his  nerves, 
ten,  before  a  day  would  end  in  the  build- 
here  he  went  over  officers'  and  enlisted 
records,  he  would  stutter  and  show  other 
il  signs  of  psychic  disorder, 
is  room  in  Saigon  atop  a  small  barbershop, 
etzel  lay  on  his  bed  listening  to  the  rockets 
aymore  mines  go  off.  It  was  a  drag,  he 
id,  more  than  a  drag,  a  colossal  mistake 
n  to  be  here.  He  would  have  to  leave  at  the 
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soonest  time  possible.  Why,  he  wondered,  didn't 
he  leave  right  now?  The  answer  he  came  to,  he 
had  arrived  at  before  and  before  that;  he  lay 
too  close  to  the  half-inspired  middle  of  mankind. 
He  was  neither  smart  enough  or  stupid  enough  to 
desert;  and  also,  he  didn't  have  the  guts. 

On  his  bureau  in  olive-drab  cans  marked  with 
black  letters  which  read,  "10  Weight  US  Army 
Oil,"  "20  Weight  US  Army  Oil,"  "30  Weight  US 
Army  Oil,"  and  "10X30  Weight  US  Army  Multi- 
purpose Oil,"  Wetzel  kept  his  different  blends 
of  grass.  The  fact  that  he  turned-on  did  not  neces- 
sarily distinguish  him  from  the  thousands  of 
other  enlisted  men  in  Vietnam  that  did  also.  For 
Wetzel  though,  the  grass  provided  neither  a  good 
stoning  nor  an  orgiastic  trip.  It  was  merely  a 
component  in  his  survival  kit,  used  to  abstract, 
to  make  things  disappear,  things  which  ordinar- 
ily imposed  themselves  on  his  being  with  the 
bluntness  of  telephone  poles.  It  worked :  it  kept 
him  from  harm  and  didn't  seem  to  be  doing  him 
any  harm. 

It  was  anyway  only  the  officers,  medical  and 
otherwise,  who  feared  the  stuff  and  they  would 
drink  themselves  into  a  puking  stupor  every  day, 
sometimes  so  far  gone  by  noon  that  they  would 
disappear  into  their  posh  quarters,  leaving  the 
enlisted  men  in  the  hospital  to  perform  reason- 
ably delicate  operations  and  to  zip  up  the  plastic 
bags  which  contained  the  newly  dead  patients. 
Wetzel  could  only  guess  how  many  of  them 
weren't  really  dead  when  they  were  zipped.  The 
fresh  corpses  simply  didn't  show  the  life-signs 
that  the  enlisted  men  were  taught  to  look  for: 
a  certain  level  of  heartbeat,  breathing,  pulse,  the 
ability  to  cloud  mirrors,  etc.  Zip!  Off  to  the 
States,  dog  tags  hanging  from  the  zipper  tabs  on 
the  outside,  the  name  inked-in  on  the  chest  of  the 
returnee.  An  early-out  Wetzel  realized  one  day  in 
the  zipping  room — a  thought. 

TTTTTetzel,  along  with  every  other  man  in  the 
*■*  entire  United  States  Army,  was  allotted 
by  Army  Regulation  14-198,  "The  Billeting  of 
Troops,"  Section  1,  Paragraph  2,  a  minimum  of 
300  cubic  feet  of  living  space,  which,  when 
broken  down,  yielded  approximately  6  feet  by 
6  feet  by  8  feet.  He  did,  in  fact,  have  at  least  that 
much  living  space  in  the  five-hundred-man  bar- 
racks, but  other  than  make  his  bunk  there  the 
first  day  he  got  to  Vietnam,  the  300  cubic  feet 
went  almost  completely  unused.  Like  all  the  other 
enlisted  men  in  the  company  who  had  space 
allotted  and  a  bunk  assigned  them  in  the  bar- 
racks, Wetzel  didn't  live  there.  Only  when  it 
rained,  when  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
maneuver  his  motor  scooter  through  the  shell- 
pocked  streets  from  the  hospital  compound  to 
Saigon,  would  he  have  to  spend  a  night;  and  then 
it  would  be  a  night  completely  alone,  for  Wetzel 
was  the  only  man  not  to  qualify  for  Bauer's 
emergency  transportation  to  the  city.  The  last 
bus  would  leave  Wetzel  in  the  barracks  among 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  space. 
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Appropriations  for  the  maintenance  and  up- 
keep of  the  barracks,  Wetzel  found  out  one  day 
reading  Colonel  Schooner's  memo  to  First  Army 
Command,  was  over  $800,000  a  year.  This  in- 
cluded the  substantial  maintenance  and  upkeep 
of  Captain  Ellsworth,  Officer-in-charge — daily 
changing  of  sheets,  Vietnamese  maid  service,  and 
what  seemed  to  Wetzel  an  inordinate  amount  (3 
miles)  of  mosquito  netting.  Once  a  month  a  bar- 
racks inspection  with  all  five  hundred  men  pres- 
ent would  be  held  and  Colonel  Schooner,  nearly 
blind  in  both  eyes  but  much  in  need  of  a  year's 
active  service  for  retirement  points,  would  walk 
through  followed  by  a  retinue  that  included  all 
the  field-grade  officers  in  the  company  along  with 
a  certain  first  sergeant  named  Horzkok. 

"Horzkok,"  the  colonel  would  ask,  "are  these 
men  getting  their  sheets  changed?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Horzkok  would  reply,  writing  some- 
thing down  on  a  clipboard  whose  top  sheet  hadn't 
changed  since  Wetzel  had  been  in  the  company. 

"Horzkok,  are  the  maids  coming  in  daily?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  about  the  netting?  Do  you  need  more 
netting?" 

"Probably  more  netting,  sir." 

The  colonel  grinned  and  winked  at  Horzkok. 

And  so  the  retinue  would  eventually  make  their 
way  past  Wetzel's  bunk,  grown  men,  some  of 
them  making  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  a 
month,  inspecting  a  barracks  that  no  one  lived 
in,  checking  to  make  sure  that  all  the  special 
niceties  in  these  barracks  for  the  hospital  per- 
sonnel, who  lived  twenty  miles  away  in  hovels  and 
brothels,  were  being  carried  out. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  Vietnam  stay,  all  that 
made  life  bearable  for  Wetzel  were  the  menial 
tasks  he  performed  while  working  in  Company 
Personnel.  There  he  could  create  his  own  order; 
there,  all  his  antagonists  existed  only  in  paper 
files,  on  green  and  yellow  cards,  and  on  sheets  of 
paper  stapled  to  forms  that,  Wetzel  realized  one 
afternoon,  in  a  company  of  a  thousand  men,  only 
he  understood.  In  realizing  this,  he  realized  also 
in  a  clouded  way,  that  whatever  power  he  as  a 
Sp4  had,  lay  in  this  sole  understanding  of  the 
forms. 

In  these  first  few  months,  Wetzel  did  little 
with  his  recognition  until  one  night  in  his  Saigon 
room  after  some  moderate  smoking,  the  idea  came 
to  him  in  a  raw  but  almost  crystalline  form.  As 
Wetzel  looked  up  to  study  the  contours  of  his 
thatched  ceiling,  Bauer  appeared  out  of  the 
smoke  of  Wetzel's  burnt-down  joint,  the  genie  of 
Wetzel's  high.  But  this  ethereal  Bauer  was  not 
the  singular  Bauer  of  the  past;  rather,  Bauer 
took  on  the  face  and  dimension  <>f  all  the  men  in 
Wetzel's  basic  platoon,  all  the  typical  American 
fighting  men  that  Wetzel  had  known.  Here  was 
Bauer  with  his  Army  sense  of  fairness  and 
morality,  his  self-righteousness;  of  a  certain 
breed  of  man,  Bauer  became  their  everyman.  As 
the  smoke  dispersed  and  the  ceiling  came  back 
into  focus,  Wetzel  remembered  the  forms. 

Why  not,  he  wondered?  Why  not,  if  Bauer  is 


indeed  what  I  see  him  as,  why  not  de-Jon 
re-form  him,  change  his  being,  make  him  tj  ■ 
more  agreeable  human.  Or  why  not  chan  \, 
duty  station?  But  then  Wetzel  realized  t 
making  small  changes  on  Bauer's  forms  he 
be  just  playing  with  him.  It  would  be  no  dil  I 
than  destroying  his  shot  record.  It  was  il| 
second,  as  Wetzel  recognizfed  the  pettin 
merely  toying  with  Bauer's  file,  that  the 
card  meshed  with  the  computer  tabs  in  I 
brain  and  lodged  itself  resolutely  there,  kli  ; 
nothing  else  to  be  considered.  Why  not  p| 
murder  Bauer,  eliminate  him  entirely,  tall 
out  of  the  war?  After  all,  it  would  be  sir  y 
matter  of  form,  of  a  form,  to  wound  Ba 
action  and  have  him  captured,  to  make  i 
hero,  a  coward,  to  ship  an  unidentified  bod;  it 
Bauer's  name  on  the  chest  along  with  a  c?| 
Bauer's  dog  tags,  which  Wetzel  could  cut ii 
the  machine  in  his  office,  back  to  the  Stab  A 
the  Army  would  need  would  be  the  correct  u 
and  the  body  would  be  buried  in  some  mi>ir 
cemetery  and  his  insurance  policy  paid. 

What  it  came  to  with  the  imposition  < 
reality  of  the  next  morning  was  that  Baue  vs 
far  more  than  just  Bauer,  and  to  eliminatiii  r 
would  be  the  initial  step.  It  would  be  amplf  ut 
ficient,  for  Wetzel  to  know  that  while  'M  ' 
was  harassing  him  in  some  formation,  thi  th 
Army  was  concurrently  paying  off  $10,C  in 
Bauer's  beneficiaiy  and  inactivating  his  : 
St.  Louis — where  it  is  said  (and  probably 
that  every  man's  record  exists  in  duplicat 

If  every  day  Wetzel  weren't  witness  to  the 
idiocies  of  men  whose  actions  were  outlin 
the  cumbersome  regulations — the  brains  b!b 
the  men  who  had  given  up  their  own — if  Iffl 
day  he  didn't  feel  that  the  Army,  with  hHl< 
eluded,  was  digging  deeper  and  deeper  D9 
the  soggy  Asian  soil,  if  a  hundred  other  fag 
he  had  witnessed,  noted,  and  forgotten  but 
happened,  the  idea  would  have  never  entente 
head.  But  lately,  as  he  sensed  things  g<  M 
worse  around  him,  he  turned-on  with  giW 
frequency  and  was  beginning  to  stutter. 

Somewhere  also,  Wetzel  knew,  if  he  kept  !f 
it,  he  would  run  down  the  regulation  that  vilJ 
simply  provide  for  his  own  release,  the  one  fflfl 
would  send  him  legally  back  to  the  States.  T  re.1 
if  things  were  not  truly  better,  at  least  ther>- *4 
a  semblance  of  order  and  peace  and  the  Bi 
were  back  on  their  trucks  and  not  direct!  ill 
least,  foisting  their  guerrilla  tactics,  their  N 
respected  killer  instincts,  on  those  that  hj  m 
desire  for  or  interest  in  them.  Wetzel  didn't  I 
it   in  for  teamsters  or  even  Bauer  anyif'l 
really.  Only  symbolically  did  his  war  coi  rrl 
t  hese  people. 

The  morning  following  Bauer's  nocturnal 
his  tragic  story  began  to  take  form.  W  *' 
never  felt  as  justified,  as  sure,  in  anything  el  « 
had  ever  begun.  Using  the  regulation  metho  M 
changed  Bauer's  record  to  show  that  the  Gr  " 
Transportation  Officer  had  orders  releasing ■ 
from  the  hospital  company  and  transferring  1 1 
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d  all  infantry  unit  a  few  hundred  miles 
h  Saigon,  where  daily  confrontations  with 
er[  ay  produced  a  high  rate  of  casualties, 
rjiwas  simply  a  matter  of  how  and  when 
happen.  Would  Bauer  be  a  hero  or  a 
when  he  died?  It  was  a  decision  that 
ould  make  without  any  more  real  concern 
iping  a  coin.  He  decided  to  wait  before 
ct  lly  killed  Bauer  off.  Let  him  get  used  to 
n;e[  surroundings,  he  thought.  Let  him  get 
fel  of  his  new  duty  station  before  he  died 
n«ig  or  running  away  from  it. 
ei  l  cut  a  set  of  the  phony  orders  on  the 
meo  machine  and  distributed  copies  to 
rs  that  were  in  some  manner  concerned, 
in  any  position  to  care  or  to  do  anything 
it|  em.  One  thing  was  definite :  everyone  be- 
rinted  orders,  and  orders  anyhow,  were 
rsf  Among  the  recipients  would  be  the 
a  states  Army  Records  Center  in  St.  Louis, 

0  i. 

lospital  mail  clerk  hoisted  the  bag  with 
as  orders  from  the  office  floor.  It  seemed 
sel  that  the  first  budging  of  the  huge 
that  he  himself  had  been  called  on 
was,  that  second,  taking  place.  Now  it 
rely  a  matter  of  momentum.  As  in  any 
•ganization,  minor  errors  would  become 
errors,  would  become  glaring  errors, 
iecome  more  than  errors,  lofting  them- 
ito  the  fields  of  absurdity  until  finally,  a 
it|  hush-hush  would  become  their  epitaph, 
e  el  felt  as  he  watched  the  mail  clerk  leave 
sqiel  and  make  his  way  to  Captain  Ells- 
bunker  to  pick  up  the  never-existent 
is  mail,  that  his  decision  to  end  Bauer's 
nent  in  Vietnam,  even  in  an  advisory 
id/,  was  doing  more  for  his  private  anti- 
^Drt  than  if  he  himself  had  deserted,  gone 
aisive  AWOL,  or  lied  his  way  into  the 
1  with  phony  meningitis  symptoms.  It 

1  be  something  finally  done;  in  his  life, 
e  ing  he  embarked  on  that  soon  would  be 
p  ,ed,  something  he  could  actually  be  proud 

I  uer's  paper-death.  Through  his  mind 
n  an  image  of  Bauer  doing  a  short-thrust- 
i  l-butt-stroke.  "You're  a  grand  old  flag, 
w  but  you're  a  big  boy  now." 

Ti  el  did  wonder,  weeks  before  and  even 
,  ,io  was  he,  Wetzel,  to  be  deciding  the  num- 
J  i  frequency  of  Bauer's  inoculations  and 
i  death.  His  own  was  not  a  history  of  un- 
|  led  service  in  the  progress  of  mankind. 

II  he  frittered  away  a  quarter  of  a  century 
3'  -indulgent  sloth  and  leisure?  In  ways, 
ijhe  share  Bauer's  guilt;  was  there  really 
:  uch  difference  between  negative  action 

iction,  Wetzel  wondered  . 

C  an  accountant,  he  had  done  very  little  ac- 

ihg  in  his  lifetime,  none  actually  until  he 
t  vith  the  reality  of  the  sounds  of  mine-' 
ckets.  But  Wetzel  also  realized  the  after- 

q  ie  orders  were  sent,  his  past  counted  for 
One  felt  experience, one  significant  un- 

*  iding  in  a  lifetime,  sometime,  and  you're 


on  your  way;  and  all  that  could  be  said  about 
it  was,  if  it  happened,  it  happened.  And  now 
Wetzel  felt  that  he  was  nearing  the  point  of  its 
happening. 


Tf  it  was  Bauer  who  had  provided  the  emotion 
for  Wetzel's  homicide  plan,  it  was  the  zipping 
room  that  contributed  reason.  Whenever  any- 
one was  zipped,  Wetzel  had  to  bring  down  the  ex- 
man's  201  personal  file  to  the  zipping  room  and 
check  his  dog  tags  with  his  file  for  spelling, 
blood  type,  religion,  and  serial  number.  If  any 
one  of  these  things  was  off,  Wetzel  would  have 
to  cut  a  new  set,  then  bang  them  up  a  little  for 
authenticity  and  hang  them  on  the  special  hooks 
at  the  top  of  the  zipper.  Accounts  checked  this 
way:  St.  Louis  was  happy,  Colonel  Schooner 
had  no  reason  to  be  unhappy.  But  even  when 
things  ran  smoothly  in  the  zipping  room,  Wetzel 
was  unhappy  about  the  entire  situation;  more 
than  unhappy.  Each  trip  to  the  room  took  him 
further  and  further  away  from  believing  that 
he  actually  saw  what  he  saw.  The  eerie,  overlit 
room  with  its  plastic  cleanliness  and  its  antisep- 
tic pink  and  black  bodies  made  imperfect  by  bul- 
let holes  and  missing  chunks,  became  unreal  to 
him;  part  of  a  white  light-show  that  he  was 
forced  to  participate  in  and  then  leave,  spent 
and  drawn,  as  if  he  had  danced  there  too  long. 
When  Bauer  was  in  the  room,  as  he  often  was, 
overseeing  a  delivery,  Wetzel's  anxieties  became 
directed  and  plain  to  him:  clearly  Bauer  was 
in  some  way  responsible. 


Fllhe  door  to  Personnel  opened.  Bauer  stood  in 
*  the  doorway  for  a  second,  attempting,  what 
seemed  to  Wetzel,  a  certain  effect,  and  then 
walked  in.  Wetzel  stood  up,  mentally  discovered, 
his  thoughts  detonated  and  scattered.  Immedi- 
ately as  he  was  faced  with  the  man,  Wetzel  was 
sorry  that  he  was  so  mercilessly,  so  whimsically, 
so  self -righteously  plotting  his  demise.  It  was 
impossible  in  the  intimate  situation  of  two  men 
standing  right  next  to  each  other  without  wea- 
pons, for  Wetzel  not  to  bridge  the  span  between 
men,  and,  for  an  instant,  make  himself  that  other 
man.  But  his  feeling  changed  the  second  he  saw 
the  glint  in  Bauer's  eye.  This  was  not  the  glint 
that  would  save  Bauer  from  death.  Had  he  come 
with  sorrow,  with  reverence,  with  a  question  or  a 
runny  nose,  with  anything  other  than  the  look  of 
a  man  thinking  that  what  he  was  doing  was  un- 
questionably justified,  Bauer  might  have  been 
saved,  Wetzel  might  still  have  relented  and  had 
him  transferred  back  to  the  hospital  company. 

"What's  this  dickin'  around  in  formation, 
Wetzel?  I  want  to  know  about  that.  I  let  it  go 
today.  You  know  why?" 

Sure.  Wetzel  knew  why.  It  was  the  shots.  Bauer 
was  actually  tired  of  the  shots,  the  side  effects, 
the  vaccinations  that  must  have  pocked  his  arms 
like  craters.  Bauer  had  ground  the  gears  in  his 
sturdy  but  simple  brain  and  had  finally  made 
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the  connection  between  the  shots  and  Wetzel. 

"Well,  Wetzel,  I'll  tell  you  why.  Your  attitude 
here  is  the  shits.  It  demoralizes,  it  pisses-off  the 
men.  They  look  at  you  and  figure,  'Why  not,  if 
Wetzel  can  do  it,  why  not  me?'  And  when  there's 
a  war  going  on,  there  isn't  any  room  for  that 
sort  of  crap.  So  today  I  decided  I  wouldn't  draw 
attention  to  you  by  yelling  in  front  of  a  whole 
platoon,  but  believe  me,  you  better  change  your 
whole  way  of  life  around  here.  I'm  telling  you 
that  personally,  here  and  now,  so  that  you  know 
I'm  not  just  jerking  you  around  as  an  example. 
It's  you  and  you  alone  I'm  going  to  get,  unless 
you  change  that  high-and-mighty  garbage  pf 
yours.  Believe  me,  Wetzel,  I'll  have  you  out  of  this 
cozy  office,  working  your  ass  off  permanently  for 
me,  if  you  don't  cut  the  shit.  Do  you  understand 
that,  Wetzel?  Understand?" 

The  man  would  have  to  die,  Wetzel  then  de- 
cided with  all  his  heart.  Bauer  had  just  turned 
Wetzel's  half-formed,  fairly  definite  whim  into 
an  irrevocable  mission.  He  had  to  see  Bauer's 
file  sent  away,  he  had  to  see  the  look  on  Bauer's 
face  on  payday  when  he  didn't  get  his  cash  to 
buy  his  prophylactics,  beer,  and  ugly  trinkets. 
Revenge  asserted  itself  back  into  Wetzel's  plan. 
He  now  knew,  that  in  order  to  stay  in  Personnel 
in  the  weeks  pending  the  final  processes  of 
Bauer's  demise,  that  he  would  have  to  be  careful, 
that  he  would  have  to  stay  away  from  Bauer's 
shot  record  altogether.  It  was  unfortunate,  but  a 
necessity.  It  was  something  in  Bauer's  tone  that 
indicated  this  to  him,  something  that  tipped 
him  off  to  the  fact  that  Bauer  would  literally  kill 
him  if  there  was  a  way  of  making  it  seem  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

"Wetzel,  I  asked  you  a  question.  When  an  of- 
ficer asks  you  a  question,  you  answer.  Do  you 
understand  tiiat,  Wetzel?" 

It  was  then,  at  that  very  instant,  the  second 
that  Wetzel  was  to  come  out  with  his  servile 
apology  to  keep  him  safe  in  his  job  in  Personnel, 
as  Wetzel  understood  the  meanness  of  means 
and  the  glory  of  ends,  that  the  hospital  com- 
pound was  hit  soundly,  initially  and  accidentally 
by  a  squadron  of  American  planes  launched  from 
the  carrier  Wendell  Willkie  to  fly  cover  for  some 
Marines  about  to  walk  into  the  range  of  at  least 
a  half-dozen  machine  guns  guarding  VC  mortar 
implacements,  a  few  miles  from  the  non-city  side 
of  the  hospital. 

The  plan  to  paint  the  roofs  of  the  various  build- 
ings that  made  up  the  compound  white  with  huge 
red  crosses  like  the  other  hospitals  in  South- 
east Asia,  had  failed  when  1st  Sgt  Horzkok  had 
ordered  the  wrong  color  paint  from  Supply. 
Colonel  Schooner,  in  an  attempt  to  cover  up  for 
Horzkok's  error,  pointed  out  at  a  high-level 
staff  meeting  that  the  crosses  were  not  necessary. 
The  hospital  had  excellent  natural  camouflage; 
having  been  built  by  a  youthful  and  recently 
drafted  group  of  Engineers,  it  was  a  master- 
piece of  integrated  structure  and  terrain.  It  was 
impossible,  the  colonel  assured  his  men,  to  spot 
the  sprawling  bunkers  from  the  air  or  even  from 


any  distance  on  land.  Colonel  Schooner  hs  a| 

it  right,  but  unfortunately  the  perfect 

flage  was  not  working  in  his  favor. 

The  entire  out-patient  clinic  was  d<  % 

with  the  first  impact.  With  the  second  v 

enlisted  men's  barracks.  The  building 

decent  little  puff  and  then,  after  a  few  serj 

limbo,  burned  itself  to  the  ground;  just  m 

before,  all  the  sheets  had  been  changed.  '  ei 

ping  area  was  hit  and  the  building  in  whi  II ; 

zel  and  Bauer  stood  facing  each  other  wi 

then  with  questioning,  and  finally — and'r« 

noted  it  distinctly  in  Bauer's  face — wit  ft 

collapsed  around  them.  Filing  cabinets  '  nl 

out  drawers  full  of  papers  and  then  the  tin 

themselves  fell.  The  wooden  roof  collapse  ri 

ing  down  thin  slats  and  shingling,  and  fin; ;, 

sides,  no  longer  feeling  any  responsibility  r 

roof,  bowed  and  quit.  In  the  middle  of  thi  ft 

J 

of  typewriters,  paper,  and  Army  Reg  at 
pamphlets,  Bauer  and  Wetzel  lay  pinned  1  \t 
a  bookshelf,  bodies  crossed.  Wetzel  had  II 
ground  first,  covering  his  head,  having  a  im 
that  particular  class  in  Basic,  and  BaC  i 
lowed,  not  having  attended  the  class  but  ivi 
been  told  about  it  later  by  buddy  Wetzel. 

"Get  the  hell  off  of  me,  Bauer."  Bauei  id 
respond.  Wetzel  heard  further  impacts  ofiil! 
distance.  Possibly  by  now  Radio  Operatorjsj 
whose  knowledge   of  international  coc  \w 
limited  to  a  few  words  and  catch  phrases,'™ 
have  awakened  and  shot  a  quick  messagtsil 
United  States  Navy  or  the  United  State^ 
thing  to  ask  for  a  bombing  halt. 

"Come  on,  Bauer,  get  the  hell  off!"  ' 
answer,  but  then  Wetzel  heard  a  moan, 
was  alive!  Big  deal.  Of  course  Bauer  wa  iliJ 
All  that  had  actually  landed  on  him  wer'lioi 
AR  pamphlets  and  a  bookshelf  which  hac'ali 
on  Wetzel  a  few  days  before  when  he 
tempted  to  move  it  and  the  regulations  t 
the  building. 

Wetzel  managed  to  crawl  out  from  uni 
Ground  Transportation  Officer.  Off  in  t'12] 
tance  he  could  see  a  fire  in  one  of  the  wards 
lighting  crafty  Marines  as  they  snuck  up  i 
unsuspecting  VC.  There  were  bursts  of  m;  ii' 
gun  fire,  lots  of  lights  from  flares,  tracei 
flames  and  huge  explosions  from  someone's 
artillery.  The  war  arena  had  invaded  the  s; 
of  the  hospital  compound.  Bauer  pulled  Y 
up  next  to  Wetzel,  looking  out  to  the  left  a 
right  as  he  did. 

"Jesus!  Come  on,  Wetzel.  We  got  to  do 
thing.  We  can't  just  stand  here.  Follow 
that  fire!" 

Wetzel  ran  behind  the  man.  As  he  ran, 
felt  was  the  movement  of  his  legs  and  hi 
heating  from  the  blaze  he  neared.  Bauer 
some  men  in  beds  behind  the  flames  ar 
through  to  them.  Wetzel  didn't  have  time 
cide,  running  through  a  few  steps  behin< 
I  f  he  had  slopped  for  just  a  second,  he  won! 
never  done  it.  In  the  pulsating  orange  lig 
saw  Bauer  pick  up  a  man  from  one  of  th 
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Mi  out  of  the  building  with  him.  Wetzel 
ef  iround,  picked  someone  up  himself,  felt 
I  ?ht  on  his  shoulders,  ran  with  it,  was  out- 
,  I  d  dumped  it  off.  He  started  back  in  after 

■  ,  but  this  time  he  stopped  for  a  second 

■  night.  He  hesitated  at  the  edge  of  the 
ia  In  the  meanwhile  Bauer  had  torn  through 
sflnped  another  body. 

$1  what  you  can  do  for  these  men,  Wetzel. 
nig  back  for  another." 
jjlis  the  perfect  reason  not  even  to  think 
A  oing  back  in,  realized  Wetzel.  Bauer  had 
Mj.n  order  and  now  the  idiot  was  running 
himself.  Wetzel  looked  down  at  the  men 
h| ground  in  front  of  him;  all  three  of  them 
;ad.  The  one  Bauer  was  running  in  to  get 
>robably  be  dead  also.  But  Bauer  couldn't 
aat;  he  was  this  second  too  busy  being  a 
Vetzel  wondered,  how  many  rights  did 
(have  to  do  to  make  up  for  his  wrongs? 
vent  on  in  that  plodding  mind  that  could 
rm  Bauer  from  what  he  ordinarily  was 
man  who  just  ran  back  into  a  burning 
Id  g  to  save  what  he  thought  was  someone's 
i  Wetzel  looked  again  at  the  men  on  the 
and  heard  the  machine-gun  fire  of  the 
s  or  the  VC,  he  realized  that  it  was 
i€|3  wrongs  that,  by  contrast,  would  put  him 
isition  to  make  his  rights  seem  great.  If 
really  thought  about  the  humanity  he  was 
I  out  of  the  fire,  he  wouldn't  be  here  in 
;t  place:  not  in  this  hospital,  in  this  fire, 
war  or  this  Army.  It  hit  Wetzel  that  way, 
knew  it  wasn't  that  simple,  although  he 
it  was. 

(jfire  went  on  for  most  of  the  day  and  into 
;ht  before  it  was  finally  put  out  by  equip- 
hat  Bauer,  in  his  official  capacity,  commis- 
from  Saigon,  where  it  was  always  vitally 
.  The  equipment  was  not  returned  the  next 
the  day  following.  Wetzel  knew  it  would 
way  of  all  equipment  that  had  been  bor- 
by  the  hospital.  During  an  inspection, 
1  Schooner  would  spot  it,  declare  it  obso- 
ld  insist  it  be  dismantled  for  parts, 
ionnel  was  rebuilt  in  a  day.  It  took  three 
)r  Wetzel  to  straighten  out  all  the  records, 
t  time  he  re-resolved  that  Bauer  would 
d  die,  but  it  became  increasingly  clear,  as 
relived  the  moments  of  Bauer's  running 
ie  burning  ward,  that  to  have  him  die  a 
'1  would  be  a  lie.  It  was  an  option  that  cir- 
ince  had  stolen  from  him.  It  bothered  him 
e  to  admit  this.  What  death,  then,  would 
iself  have  to  die?  What  sort  of  man  was  he, 
I,  who  would  choose  cowardice  over  almost 
ng  else  dangerous  or  painful?  He  thought 
that  came  to  him  was  that  the  heroes  must 
men  who  didn't  attach  any  worth  to  life — 
lid  that  make  them  :  stupid,  insensitive,  un- 
•iative,  or  great,  vital,  keyed  even  more  to 
cause  they  were  that  much  more  closer  to 
| )  Whatever,  the  world  needed  these  men ; 
1  decided  that  he  was  not  one  of  them.  Most 
,  though,  were  or  wanted  to  be  heroes. 


fk  fter  Bauer's  file  had  been  located  and  care- 
**■  fully  arranged,  Wetzel  made  his  way  to  the 
zipping  room,  carrying  with  him  the  file  along 
with  a  newly  minted  copy  of  Bauer's  dog  tags.  A 
large  hole  in  the  room's  ceiling,  still  not  repaired 
from  the  attack,  admitted  the  sun  and  rinsed 
everything  in  the  room  in  natural  light.  Boxes 
of  the  zippered  plastic  bags  sat  on  one  side  of  the 
room  on  shelves  labeled  "small,"  "medium,"  and 
"large."  One  entire  wall  of  the  spacious  chamber 
held  the  deep  drawers  that  contained  the  bodies 
that  had  been  recently  zipped.  Because  the  bodies 
would  never  spend  more  than  a  day  in  the  hospi- 
tal before  being  lifted  off  by  helicopters  to  land- 
ing strips  where  airplanes  would  take  them  back 
to  the  States,  these  drawers  were  not  refrig- 
erated. In  the  latest  Army  Digest,  Wetzel  read  in 
an  article  entitled,  "The  Wonders  of  Body  Evacu- 
ation," that  the  body  of  a  United  States  service- 
man killed  in  Vietnam  could  be  evacuated  from 
a  given  battlefield  and  be  back  in  the  States  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.  Implicit  in  the 
article  was  the  message  that  the  Army  profited 
doubly  by  this  efficiency:  first,  by  not  having 
to  refrigerate  the  filing  cabinets  which  held 
the  bodies  and,  second,  by  always  having 
empty  drawers  in  the  case  of  a  major  enemy 
offense. 

On  a  smaller  wall,  though,  there  was  a  group 
of  the  drawers  that  were  refrigerated.  In  these 
drawers  doctors  would  keep  such  perishables  as 
sandwiches  spread  with  mayonnaise,  beer,  mixer, 
etc.  These  would  usually  surround  the  "no- 
names"  that  were  also  in  the  drawers  and  were 
bodies  being  held  for  positive  identification. 
Occasionally,  during  a  rush,  semi-positive  iden- 
tifications were  made  by  Colonel  Schooner  or 
some  other  high-ranking  officer,  and  the  bodies 
would  be  zipped  and  shipped,  telegrams  sent  and 
policies  paid.  All  in  all,  it  was  a  lot  cheaper  than 
expanded  refrigeration. 

Wetzel  opened  one  of  these  drawers.  A  man 
lay  on  his  back  in  a  torn  and  burned  fatigue  uni- 
form. His  face  had  been  scarred  to  a  charcoal 
anonymity  and  next  to  his  left  arm  was  some 
onion  dip  with  a  few  pieces  of  potato-chip  shrap- 
nel in  the  center  of  the  bowl.  The  no-name's  uni- 
form had  no  identifying  patches  other  than  the 
one  which  read  "US  Army,"  black  on  green  so 
that  he  couldn't  be  spotted  by  the  enemy  during 
nightfall.  There  were  no  dog  tags;  they  had 
probably  been  destroyed  in  the  same  fire  that  the 
man  had  died  in,  obliterated  in  the  heat. 

The  second  before  he  decided  anything,  Wetzel 
noticed  in  the  sunlight  how  very  calm  the  no- 
name  looked ;  the  pressure  was  off.  The  only 
thing  left  for  him  to  do  was  to  lie  there  and 
eventually  decompose.  Compose,  decompose,  he 
thought;  no  matter;  there  was  work  to  be  done. 
"Well,  Bauer,  it  may  be  better  than  you  deserve ; 
I'm  not  really  sure.  But  I'll  do  my  best  for  you." 
He  wrote  Bauer's  name  on  the  man's  chest  with 
the  regulation  pen,  zipped  him  in  the  plastic  bag 
on  which  he  lay,  and,  with  his  own  heart  beating 
with  notable  panic,  transferred  him  to  a  slot  in 


the  non-refrigerated  section.  In  less  than  two 
hours  there  would  be  another  lift-off ;  in  less  than 
ten  the  body  would  be  on  its  way  back  to  the 
States.  Bauer,  as  his  file  had  indicated,  had  no 
living  family,  no  loved  ones.  The  beneficiary  on 
his  Army  insurance  policy  was  a  Teamsters  local 
in  Detroit,  who,  when  they  found  out  about 
Brother  Bauer's  demise,  would  cancel  his  card, 
take  the  $10,000,  and  have  a  wake  with  the  corpse 
in  absentia.  Wetzel  affixed  Bauer's  dog  tags  to 
the  bag. 

Then  he  went  back  to  Personnel  and  cut  orders 
to  the  unit  that  Bauer  was  supposedly  trans- 
ferred to,  to  drop  Bauer's  name  from  the  morn- 
ing report  and  all  other  rosters.  To  the  Army 
Records  Center  in  St.  Louis  and  to  the  Pentagon, 
Wetzel  sent  the  following  letter: 

Sirs: 

1st  Lt.  Ernest  L.  Bauer,  0967543,  a  short 
time  in  my  command  as  Unit  Transportation 
Officer,  was  fatally  wounded  when  trying  to 
drier  u  burning  truck  away  from  our  ammu- 
nition dump.  Through  his  courageous  action, 
the  lives  of  our  entire  company  are  in  his 
debt. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  Lt  Bauer  re- 
ceive commendation  for  his  valor,  hopefully 
in  the  form  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.  Lt  Bauer  lives  in  our  minds  as  an  ex- 
ample to  us  all. 

WILFRED  KRIEG,  MAJ,  INF-USRA  01,r,.US 

6789th  Inf  Reg,  Quo  Hop,  SEA 

Major  Krieg,  Wetzel  had  learned  in  the  Viet- 
nam Newsletter,  had  been  recently  captured  by 
the  VC,  so  there  was  little  or  no  official  way  to 
check  the  story  out.  Besides,  there  was  no  time 
to  check  stories  out.  In  the  meanwhile,  Wetzel 
knew  that  with  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  Person- 
nel at  Quo  Hop  would  be  desperately  dummying- 
up  records  to  show  that  Bauer  had  been  there.  It 
was  far  better  than  trying  to  deny  it.  If  they  did, 
there  would  be  investigations,  the  Inspector 
General  would  insist  on  auditing  all  the  reports 
filed  in  the  time  of  Bauer's  supposed  presence.  It 
was  better,  far  better,  to  change  a  few  records, 
to  forge  Bauer's  signature  in  a  few  places.  Wetzel 
also  sent  Quo  Hop  a  belated  copy  of  Bauer's 
phony  original  orders,  those  that  transferred 
him  there  in  the  first  place.  With  them,  Quo  Hop 
would  have  nothing  to  worry  about.  It  was  now 
only  a  matter  of  hours  before  the  Teamsters  local 
would  be  notified. 

With  the  death  of  Bauer  completed,  Wetzel 
who  had  been  short  of  breath  ever  since  he  had 
lifted  the  no-name  from  the  "pending"  to  the 
"out"  file,  sat  and  slowly  mused  over  what  he 
had  done.  And  indeed,  it  had  been  done.  In  its 
execution,  he  realized  its  infallibility.  The  huge 
wheels,  though  held  on  by  plastic  cotter  pins, 
would  run  true;  turning  and  churning,  they 
would  soon  eliminate  a  member.  Somewhere  in 
St.  Louis,  Bauer's  duplicate  file  would  be  pulled 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  and  put  into  another  container;  somewhere  in 
AUGUST  1969    the  Pentagon,  the  decision  was  being  made  about 
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Bauer's  decoration.  Wetzel  had  done  w  tl 
negotiators  had  been  trying  to  do.  And  hid 
without  violence,  without  more  destructi^ 
the  second  he  actually  zipped  the  bag, 
any  personal  hate. 

He  wondered;  if  one  man  could  be  si'Jl 
eliminated,  what  about  a  platoon  of  men,  u| 
pany,  an  entire  regiment?  It  would  be  a  ° .« 
and  honorable  withdrawal.  The  Army  hi  ai ' 
ally  provided  the  framework  for  it  to  tddi 
what  with  each  man's  complex  file,  the  vm 
orders  and  orders  countermanding  ord<;,| 
regulations  that  by  their  mere  volume  vof 
have  to  lead  to  a  notable  contradiction— 
sive  one  that  could  bring  the  Leviathan  c:  i 
from  the  sea.  He  would  have  to  study  it  a] 
carefully  before  he  went  on. 

In  the  rearranging  of  the  files,  Wetzel 1 
into  the  regulation  that  earlier  he  had 
so  much  energy  looking  for,  the  one  whic 
clearly  outlined  his  way  back  to  the  St' 
would  work  if  he  changed  a  few  things 
own  file.  Other  than  that,  it  involved  hi 
stateside  contact  locate  an  old  man  dyir' 
hospital  and  having  the  man  claim  that 
was  his  son,  his  only  family.  The  Red  Cros' 
be  notified  and,  in  turn,  would  notify  Pe 
in  Southeast  Asia  for  verification.  If  the^ 
checked,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
could  be  at  the  old  man's  bedside.  And  p1 
the  man  would  grab  at  the  last  of  life — ; 
choice  of  the  old  man  would  have  to  be 
made — leaving  Wetzel  at  his  bedside  i\ 
duration  of  his  active  obligation.  It  w< 
time  well-spent,  Wetzel  conjectured;  he 
give  an  old  man,  who  may  well  have  be  ill 
war  himself,  some  solace  by  telling  hir  tin 
indeed,  he  was  dying  in  vain,  but  that  we]l| 
"The  world  didn't  improve  between  oui'va 
old  man,  it  just  got  a  little  more  complies^! 

Rut  Wetzel  decided  to  forgo  this  looph'd 
was  onto  something  bigger,  something  fami 
worthwhile.  Now,  as  he  read  through  th  '<! 
lations  to  see  what  else  there  was  to  do,  F al 
iously  awaited  the  initial  corresponden(|m 
would  be  crossing  the  Personnel  desk.  It  s.n 
evitable  that  the  note  would  come  from  St.  oal 
a  response  to  Bauer's  urgent  request.  lt\m 
state  as  succinctly  as  possible,  compos*  i 
typed  by  someone  in  Personnel: 

hear  1st  Lt  Bauer: 

The  reason  thai  yon  were  not  paid  n 
ljul68  was  because  you  were  killed  in  aci  ■ 
a  mouth  preceding  your  request.  Yon  h  1 1 
been  awarded  the  I'nrple  Heart  and  the  I  'M 
t ingu ished  Service  Cross  for  your  he:  *f 
service. 

Further  explanation  of  this  matter  UOtl  I 
found  in  AR  167-18,  See.  .1,  para  /,,  "P  >1 
meut  Procedures."  Any  further  corresp  •  I 
dence  should  be  taken  up  with: 
AM-AGA1',  6751,3 
APO  San  Francisco 

Spr,  (Hies  Blanch 
Personnel  Spccia  f| 
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y  this  English  visitor  arrived  in  Cambridge,  the  student  riots  broke  out, 
'  an  unexpected  and  sardonic  dimension  to  Anglo-American  understanding. 


f I  n  I  arrived  in  New  York,  a  Day  of  Na- 
'  onal  Mourning  was  declared.  After 
tl  even  years,  of  painful  endeavor,  Gen- 
E  enhower  had  triumphed  over  his  military 
01  and  died.  The  macabre  rumors  of  heart 
s]  mts,  of  the  possibility  of  replacing  every 
,n| nd  item  of  his  body,  systematically,  piece 
oh,  in  order  to  construct  a  replica  Eisen- 
3i|,vere  reluctantly  silenced.  It  was  not  even 
rqed.  as  has  recently  been  the  case  with 
nt  Kennedy,  that  he  was  not  wholly  dead 
J)ut  had  been  spirited  away  to  some  re- 
land  as  an  anonymous  medical  monster, 
were  content  that  he  should  die,  rather 
irsist  as  a  corpse  kept  afloat  by  modern 

1,  l'Y. 

fj-  a  brief  deceleration,  a  moment  spent 
ajg  flags,  life  scurried  on  as  hectically  as 
d  New  York  people  are  busy,  all  day,  about 
)usy.  Morning  and  afternoon  they  hold 
t:,?s,  very  often  on  the  prospect  of  holding 
ii meetings,  on  the  same  subject  but  on  dif- 
r  lays.  These  meetings,  therefore,  are  self- 
>4  ating  and  will  end,  with  a  whimper,  only 
e  conclusion  of  the  world  itself, 
ontrast  to  New  York,  the  atmosphere  of 
dge,  Massachusetts,  appears  calm.  True, 
looks  as  if  it  had  recently  undergone  a 
orse  than  London's,  but  this  is  only  the 
t^f  a  modern  redevelopment  program  that 
due  course  convert  it  into  a  stereotype 
an  city.  There  is  far  less  bustle  and  ag- 
s^eness,  fewer  prognathous  gum-chewing 
ess  noise  and  more  green.  To  travel  the 
)  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  New  York 
Cambridge  takes  less  than  an  hour,  yet 
y  it  was  a  journey  from  comparatively 
Illy  youth  to  crabbed  old  age.  Nothing 
*  if  a  compulsory  weekend  with  President 
c  can  carry  me  back  to  youth  again  now. 
■day  I  arrived  at  Harvard,  the  student  riots 
sj  out.  Two  weeks  before,  the  papers  had 
i  ill  of  biographies  of  Eisenhower.  Now  they 
i  ull  of  the  riots.  This  news  belonged  to  a 
i  nt  era,  and  with  Eisenhower's  death  the 
|  transition  between  them  seemed  finally  to 

1  n  the  end  of  March  there  had  been  strong 
1  s  that  militant  students  intended  to  seize 
i  sity  Hall,  an  administrative  building  in 


the  middle  of  Harvard  Yard.  The  only  thing  that 
appeared  to  be  delaying  them  was  some  motive 
for  doing  so.  Should  it  be  a  protest  against 
bloodshed  overseas?  Or  should  it  involve  starva- 
tion on  the  African  continent?  Or,  again,  could 
it  be  joined  to  some  local  issue?  Controversial 
issues  in  the  neighborhood  were  hard  to  discover, 
but  eventually  two  main  ones  were  drummed  up. 

The  first  of  these  concerned  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  (ROTC),  which  some  stu- 
dents, particularly  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDS)  wanted  abolished.  The 
second  called  for  an  end  to  Harvard's  expansion 
program  which  involved  the  tearing  down  of  182 
workers'  homes  in  nearby  Roxbury  to  make  room 
for  the  Harvard  Medical  School  extension,  and 
of  other  apartments  on  University  Road  to  make 
way  for  what  was  termed  "the  Kennedy  com- 
plex." 

The  formulation  of  these  resolutions  was  a 
brilliant  move  on  the  part  of  SDS.  Their  case 
was  unanswerable — literally  so,  since  there  was 
none  to  answer.  In  all  their  statements — and 
there  seemed  to  be  several  hundred  of  these  a 
day — they  employed  what  became  the  best  cliche 
word  of  the  revolution :  demands.  Their  reason- 
ing was  beautifully  simple.  Since  there  could  be 
no  logical  answer,  how,  logically,  could  there  be 
a  question?  Instead,  let  us  say,  of  asking  some 
bachelor  whether  or  not  he  has  stopped  beating 
his  wife,  you  demand  that  he  should  instantly 
stop — or  get  beaten  himself. 

The  two  demands  could  not  logically  be  ac- 
ceded to  for  the  following  reasons :  The  ROTC 
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was  essentially  a  voluntary  affair  from  which  the 
university  had  already  removed  curricular  credit. 
If  ever  there  was  a  fine  non-issue,  here  was  it. 
As  for  the  Harvard  expansion  demand,  this  very 
neatly  predisposed  a  building  plan  that  did  not 
exist.  It  also  referred  to  a  new  Kennedy  School 
of  Government  Building-  which  not  only  did  not 
exist,  but,  in  so  far  as  it  had  even  been  projected, 
was  for  another  type  of  building  to  be  erected,  in 
the  indeterminate  future,  on  a  piece  of  land  some 
distance  from  the  houses  cited  in  the  SDS  de- 
mands. 

But  the  most  brilliant  revolutionary  move  of 
all  was  to  make  these  demands  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  with  which  they  had  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do.  So  that,  even  had  the  demands 
been  subject  to  negotiation  ( which  they  weren't ) , 
such  negotiations  would  have  to  be  meaningless. 

There  remained  one  further  piece  of  revolu- 
tionary logic  for  these  democrats  to  apply.  After 
the  students  voted  against  taking  over  Univer- 
sity Hall,  they  at  once  took  it  over.  Armed  with 
red  bicycle  chains,  padlocks,  and  anatomical  plac- 
ards reading,  "Put  Your  Body  Where  Your 
Head  Is,"  they  marched  in,  pushing  out  five 
Deans  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time. 
"The  building  is  occupied!"  they  triumphantly 
declared.  When  a  noncomprehending  nuclear 
physicist  inquired  whether  it  wasn't  large 
enough  for  both  of  them  to  occupy,  he  was  slung 
over  an  SDS  shoulder  and  very  correctly  evicted. 
They  then  set  about  bursting  open  the  files  with 
crowbars  and  looting  various  confidential  papers 
that  were  later  published  to  advantage  in  the 
anti-Establishment  paper  Old  Mole  and  else- 
where. Altogether  it  was  an  exemplary  exercise 
in  revolutionary  procedure,  creating,  among 
many  other  things,  a  totally  new  interpretation 
of  copyright. 


FWlhe  next  move  was  up  to  the  Faculty.  They 
showed  themselves  at  least  the  equal  of  then- 
opponents.  Already  they  had  made  sure  that  all 
the  personal  records  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  and  of  every  member  of  the  freshman 
class,  together  with  many  important  financial 
papers,  had  been  kept  in  the  building  that  they 
were  pretty  certain  must  be  seized.  They  were  now 
faced,  these  philosophers,  biologists,  and  politi- 
cal economists,  with  a  deliciously  agonizing  ethi- 
cal dilemma.  Was  the  situation  one  that  would 
justify  force?  And  if  so  why,  and  what  kind  of 
force,  and  when?  It  was  a  quandary  that  could 
have  entranced  them  for  the  rest  of  the  semester, 
and  many  semesters  to  come,  long  after  the  oc- 
cupying students  had  left  to  become  directors  of 
their  fathers'  businesses.  Unfortunately  the 
Faculty  wasn't  allowed  this  luxury — and  bitterly 
its  members  resented  this.  Without  consulting 
them,  the  Harvard  administrators,  through 
Franklin  L.  Ford,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science,  told  the  students  to  leave  within 
fifteen  minutes  or  be  evicted  by  the  police  and 
face  charges  of  criminal  trespass.  Symbolically, 


it  was  decided  to  make  this  annoui  >n , 
through  a  loudspeaker  so  weak  that  fev  if  , 
crowd  could  hear  it.  This  was  in  the  nati  j  , 
double-bluff,  since  there  was  no  intentior  f 
rying  out  the  threat.  Five  hours  later  t  [  . 
tion  remained  unaltered,  the  students  me  «|. 
having  organized  various  meetings  indo(  i 
their  girlfriends.  As  the  hours  passed,  thi  n 
of  marijuana  floated  out  on  the  cool  nig  % 

Instead  of  pulling  the  Faculty  from  th«  i 
on  Wednesday  night  to  vote  on  the  dema \y  i 
President,  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  called  in  th  m| 
on  Thursday  at  5 :00  A.M.,  once  itwas  light  10* 
for  all  the  cameras  in  the  vicinity  to  ei 
efficiently.  Dean  Glimp  announced:  "Yc  li 
five  minutes  to  vacate  the  building."  Dl 
words,  spoken  through  an  instrument  ( left 
bullhorn,  were  smothered  in  the  fog  ;{ 
drowned  by  the  thin  chanting  of  "ROTi  Ml 
Go" — much  praised  subsequently  as  an  e  ml 
of  revolutionary  music. 

There  were  four  hundred  policemen,  ill 
half  of  them  State  Troopers  trained  in  ri.  c 
trol,  the  other  half  metropolitan  police  fi 
Boston,  Cambridge,  and,  I  like  to  think,  R  bi 
area  so  zealously  championed  by  the  occ  js 
forces.  The  former  acted  perfectly  well; 
ter  used  more  force  than  was  necessary.  0  j 
or  another,  the  building  was  cleared  of  ,IJ 
as  they  coyly  like  to  refer  to  themselves,,]! 
teen  minutes — about  the  same  time  that 
taken  them  to  remove  the  five  deans. 

The  action  now  was  over,  and  the  talkin  1:03 
begin  in  earnest. 

To  regularize  the  situation  the  stud(  s 
once  called  a  strike,  at  the  same  time  tb 
cleverly  censuring  Pusey  (who  was  not 
liceman  )  for  the  police  brutality,  and  call  ff 
his  resignation.  The  next  step  was  for  evipd 
to  form  himself  into  a  Committee.  ThesCoi 
mittees  were  known  by  mysterious  lette: jit 
pretended  to  aim  for  simplicity  but  whir ' 
nicely  thickened  the  prevailing  confusion/a 
much  in  demand  as  Chairmen  were  people 
names  were  so  improbable  that  anyone  wri 
not  know  them  personally  might  have  tDd 
they  stood  for  titles  of  new  action  gr<  )S- 
Fainsod,  for  example,  whose  organization :iU 
ingenious  professors  spent  hours  crosswor  pm 
zling  over.  Few  of  these  Committees  wei  oi 
cially  recognized  by  other  Committees.  Bu 
spectators  felt  when  President  Pusey  app(it« 
an  ultimate  Committee  of  sixty-eight  stun' 
and  Faculty  members  to  offer  him  adviorfl 
general  sort,  that  the  parody  was  a  little  1  tf) 
handed.  Up  to  then  he  had  been  considered  »l 
of  astonishing  humorlessness  and  ideal  f  I 
job — which  was  fund-raising. 

It  was  a  bad  spring  for  trees  and  grj 


Michael  Holroyd,  whose  home  is  in  London,  • 
few  weeks  this  spring  in  Cambridge,  Massach  '<> 
working  on  a  biography  of  Augustus  John.  1 
the  author  of  the  biography  of  Lytfon  Stracl  j 
a  novel,  A  Dog's  Life,  and  of  many  reviews. 


.  In  February,  the  branches  had  cracked 
e  weight  of  snow,  and  the  ground  was 
i  with  it.  Now,  in  April,  everything  was 
rain  with  the  accumulated  garbage  of 
statements  from  every  Committee.  They 
ned  to  the  barks  of  trees,  piled  high  in 
ong  the  roads,  everywhere  unread  and 
Me. 

H  ain  job  of  these  Committees  was  to  meet. 
9|  eetings  were  of  two  kinds:  indoors,  at 
if^eryone  sat  down  and  no  one  was  per- 
l';o  say  anything  except  on  a  point  of 
8-e;  and  outside,  at  which  everyone  stood 
spoke  in  unison  on  non-procedural  mat- 
;he  second  category  it  was  permissible  to 
st  I  saw  one  ROTC  officer,  who  had  strayed 
into  a  most  tastefully  arranged  mock 
graveyard,  very  properly  sent  spinning 
>mbination  punches  of  an  outraged  paci- 
sight  of  this  helped  me  to  interpret  the 
sbleness  of  the  pro-Vietnam  militants 
out  this  campaign.  Obviously  they  were 
;d  that  more  students  were  becoming 
in  combat  technique  than  at  any  other 
the  history  of  Harvard, 
olice  had  now,  since  they  had  left,  be- 
e  main  issue,  and  the  students'  latest 
was  possibly  the  wittiest  they  had  yet 
"Our  demands  are:  We  condemn  the 
iiJ;tration  for  its  unnecessary  use  of  force," 
ce  Resolution  of  April  10  read.  That  was 
one  for  the  Faculty  to  ponder.  Another 
mand  was  for  the  dropping  of  all  crimi- 
ges  against  those  students  arrested.  But 
s  the  professors  had  an  easy  time.  They 
itely  agreed.  Since  their  recommendation 
Imost  certainly  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
ciary  of  Cambridge,  their  position  was 
mple.  The  judge,  when  approached,  took 
he  most  extraordinary  view.  Certain  peo- 
apparently  broken  the  law,  been  arrested, 
iased  on  bail.  These  people,  he  seemed  to 
,  were  subject  like  anyone  else  to  the  laws 
ountry,  which  could  not  be  blinked  simply 
it  suited  them.  The  law  would  therefore 
ied  fairly,  impartially,  and  without  dis- 
tion.  There  was  no  reasoning  with  such 


;ad  the  students'  manifestos,  to  attend 
r  interminable  non-negotiable  discus- 
ay  after  day,  were  strange  experiences, 
n  with,  the  subtlety  of  their  tactics  quite 

me.  On  the  surface  they  were  totally 
date,  repetitious  beyond  all  belief,  unable 
tg  together  two  coherent  sentences.  What 
ind  the  unrelieved  bathos  of  these  per- 
«es,  I  wondered.  What  was  the  purpose 
his  self-importance  and  self-congratula- 
it  coated  the  congealed  porridge  of  their 
:  It  was  only  when  I  tumbled  to  the  fact 
was  not  what  they  said  but  what  these 

and  meaningless  stammerings  implied 
sould  appreciate  their  devilish  skill.  For 


here  was  Harvard,  in  its  331st  year,  the  most 
admired  college  in  all  America,  whose  students, 
apparently,  were  without  any  education.  If  rude- 
ness was  the  substitute  for  talent,  intelligence, 
or  honesty,  then  they  would  endeavor  to  be  rude 
at  all  costs — and  let  the  world  draw  its  conclu- 
sions. Of  all  the  gambits  in  the  entire  revolu- 
tion, here  surely  was  the  most  splendid  of  all — 
and  one  they  played  for  all  it  was  worth.  Un- 
doubtedly it  constituted  by  far  the  most  serious 
onslaught  upon  the  Faculty. 

How  could  the  Faculty  reply  to  such  subtle 
tactics?  They  were  not  long  in  deciding.  They 
elected  to  stage  a  series  of  highly  amusing  paro- 
dies of  the  students'  meetings,  and  to  interpret 
their  incoherence  as  a  form  of  soul-searching  so 
profound  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  conjured 
into  words.  They  took  the  seriousness  of  this  to 
the  very  point  of  caricature,  producing  an 
optical  illusion  so  that,  if  justice  was  not  done, 
at  least  it  was  seen  to  be  done.  The  demands  of 
the  students,  however,  were  changed  with  such 
readiness  that  very  often  their  professors  were 
engaged  in  pretending  to  debate  claims  no  longer 
being  made  of  them.  Thus,  let  us  say,  if  they 
were  first  required  to  paint  their  faces  green, 
they  would  be  discussing  with  great  scholarship 
the  precise  shade  of  green,  and  whether  green 
stripes  or  blotches  were  permissible,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  students  a  few  hundred  yards 
away  were  clamoring  for  red  faces — which  they 
eventually  got. 

To  hear  the  Faculty  meetings  was,  one  student 
told  me,  an  experience  similar  to  that  of  reading 
Shelley  for  the  first  time.  Certainly  it  could  be 
described  as  educational.  Wassily  Leontief  (Eco- 
nomics) spoke  of  "very  wide  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances"; George  Kistiakowsky  (Chemistry) 
suggested  that  it  was  "much  too  soon  to  render 
any  judgments" ;  Alexander  Gerschenkron  (Eco- 
nomics) spoke  at  great  length  on  the  freedom  of 
Western  Europe  and  his  special  theory  of  an- 
cient Roman  law;  Harry  Levin  (Comparative 
Literature)  excused  himself  for  striking  a  per- 
sonal note,  but  went  on  to  say  that  his  need  was 
to  gain  the  students'  confidence  by  presenting 
them  with  a  tape  of  the  Faculty's  deliberations; 
a  professor  of  moral  philosophy  spoke  on  moral 
philosophy,  and  another  professor,  with  consider- 
able force  of  uncertainty,  said  there  were  two 
sides  to  every  question — or  so  he'd  been  told.  All 
this,  and  very  much  else,  was  orchestrated  to 
alternating  laughter  and  applause.  But  I  waited 
in  vain  for  someone  to  suggest  as  a  solution  to 
the  problem  the  transference  of  the  workers' 
families  allegedly  threatened  by  Harvard  expan- 
sion to  the  now  discredited  ROTC  buildings. 

But  there  was  one  man  in  all  this  scintillating 
display  who  seemed  woefully  ignorant,  perhaps 
even  willfully  so,  of  the  new  revolutionary  spirit. 
This  was  Franklin  L.  Ford,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science,  and  one  of  the  people  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  been  thrown  out  of  Univer- 
sity Hall  the  first  day  of  the  crisis  and  to  have  had 
his  private  correspondence  blazoned  across  the 
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newspapers.  In  his  speech  he  was  curiously  hand- 
icapped by  eloquence,  in  his  arguments  by  rea- 
son, and  in  his  pirated  writings  by  an  excellent 
prose  style. 

On  Wednesday.  April  lfi.  he  collapsed  with  a 
stroke  and  was  removed  to  a  hospital.  As  one 
uninstructed  in  revolutions.  I  felt  that  here  was 
the  chance  all  so-called  moderates  had  been  wait- 
ing for  to  launch  their  counterrevolt.  Was  there 
not,  1  reasoned,  cause  here  for  real  indignation, 
real  anger?  Was  there  not  the  opportunity  for  a 
blasting  invective  against  those  "nonviolent"  ex- 
tremists who  had  so  harassed  Ford  as  to  give 
him  a  stroke?  And  would  not  This  invective,  if 
powerfully  done,  alienate  those  "sweet  sincere 
kids"  everyone  was  talking  about,  who  had  been 
led  astray  by  SDS?  "Sincere."  in  strike  language, 
it  should  be  explained,  means  (to  use  old- 
fashioned  civilian  phraseology-)  "sincerely  con- 
fused or  mindless."  Surely  now  was  the  moment 
to  unconfuse  them. 

What  actually  happened  was  altogether  differ- 
ent. The  moderates  moderated,  and  did  nothing. 
The  extremists  held  a  fiery  debate  in  which  the 
problem  of  whether  to  send  a  message  of  sympa- 
thy to  the  hospital  was  made  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  moral  dilemma.  At  first  I  was  naively 
surprised  at  the  lack  of  reaction  to  Ford's  trag- 
edy, until  the  position  was  explained  to  me.  The 
word  "violence"  does  not  mean  what  all  of  us 
might  think.  Poisoning  someone,  pressuring 
them  until  they  lie  half-paralyzed  in  a  hospital — 
that  is  not  violence,  and  to  imagine  so  is  mere 
girls'-school  sentimentality.  Violence  is  confined 
to  certain  regions,  notably  Vietnam,  and  to  po- 
licemen's batons,  notably  on  the  heads  of  "radi- 
cals." Violence  is  something  that  can  be  seen — 
and  is  seen  everyday  on  television  and  in  the 
newspapers.  There  is  nothing  subtle  about  vio- 
lence, unless  it  is  the  fact  that  we  need  it  in  order 
to  protest.  The  proper  response  to  it  is  not  com- 
passion, but  plenty  of  good  moralizing.  No  won- 
der the  moderates  thought  so  little  of  Ford's 
predicament. 

The  rest  of  the  Harvard  story  is  already  well- 
known,  especially  how  racial  discrimination  was 
successfully  introduced  onto  the  campus  in  a 
form  that  should  remain  permanent — a  notion 
that  was  enthusiastically  spread  by  the  press 
and  nicely  exploited  soon  afterwards  by  the  non- 
violent student  soldiers  of  Cornell. 


One  aspect  of  the  Harvard  affair  was  espe- 
cially appealing,  and  that  was  how  students 
and  Faculty  members  came  so  closely  to  resemble 
each  other.  You  could  hardly  tell  them  apart. 
Their  comradeship  was  best  exhibited  on  Mon- 
day. April  21.  when,  at  midday,  both  parties  de- 
cided simultaneously  to  stage  a  "mill-in"  at 
battle-scarred  University  Hall.  The  place 
swarmed  with  historians,  astronomers,  football 
players,  biochemists,  and  sophomores.  Once  they 
had  filled  it  to  the  bursting  point,  they  held  dis- 
cussions on  two  matters  that  had  somehow  failed 


to  be  included  in  any  of  the  earlier  d 
Vietnam,  and  the  place  of  the  universii 
ciety.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  so 
"mill-in"  as  a  "bore-out."  The  rigors  01 
that  they  so  fearlessly  confronted  were 
extent  offset  by  their  crowding  into  a  sin 
room,  the  floor  of  which  was  known  to  b( 
Six  hours  later  they  dispersed,  unblo  jj 
bowed. 

One  failure  at  Harvard  has  puzzled  rcu 
mentators.  How  was  it  that  the  SDS 
spread  its  militant  message  of  freedor 
good  people  of  Cambridge  and  Boston 
now  reveal  that  there  was  such  a  plan.  ( 
member  proposed  haranguing  the  work 
another  suggested  that  a  good  time  t<J 
would  be  the  lunch  hour.  But  neither 
democrats,  nor  apparently  any  others, 
what  time  the  workers  had  their  lunch) 
plan  was  abandoned  and  the  workers  s'  i 
the  troughs  of  ignorance  and  hostility 

Recently  I've  heard  several  criticism  ] 
parties  involved.  The  Faculty  has  been  C( 
to  Chamberlain  in  his  dealings  with  Hitl 
have  been  accused  of  not  knowing  the  di 
between  government  and  pedagogic  hs 
ting:  and  it  was  said  of  them  that  tl 
pathetic  desire  was  to  get  the  students 
them,  to  achieve  which  they  fell  over  the 
in  sacrificing  everything  from  their  prin 
their  President.  As  for  the  students — thi 
ing  students,  that  is — their  more  formidi 
bition  was  to  fall  in  love  with  themselve  S 
infancy,  it  was  intimated,  they  had  been^ 
overindulged,  and  they  longed  to  find  s  iii 
position  to  their  will.  They  had  gone  tc  ai 
only  for  reasons  of  social  prestige,  and  aq 
interest  in  their  subjects,  no  belief  in  the  je 
the  future.  They  wanted  it  now- — but  wl 
was  they  did  not  know.  Freedom  they  ra 
had.  a  freedom  to  do  almost  anything  or  til 
in  particular.  They  were  lost  in  a  vast  an  38 
desert  of  freedom. 

People  who  talked  like  this  were  wit!  it1 
ception  crusty  old  diehards  belonging  3 1 
vanished  Eisenhower  age.  who  had  no  i> 
opinions  anyway.  Having  been  on  the  sit 
the  riots,  which  inspired  so  many  rep(  n 
formances  up  and  down  the  country,  I  ill 
sincere  tribute  to  the  amazing  stamina  ( M 
concerned.  They  achieved  much:  a  new  law 
of  obscure  beauty :  new  sartorial  fashions  cl 
ing  labels  and  red  ribbons  that  gave  th  M 
air  of  undelivered  parcels;  a  new  logic  th  «1 
beyond  Moore.  Russell.  Wittgenstein,  oi  m 
the  pressing  into  service  of  qualities  loi  4 
posed  to  have  been  useless  or  even  har  m 
colossal  tedium,  honest  hypocrisy,  undi 
humorlessness,  prejudice,  vulgarity,  an 
many  others. 

But  it  is  probably  just  as  well  that  Eise  ai 
did  not  live  to  see  this.  Such  a  glorious  «1 
upsurge  of  biological  politics  could  never  jfl 
at  West  Point,  which  is  still  in  the  par  -ri 
stage  of  evolution.  Or  could  it? 
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Robert  Perm  Warren 


THE  DREAM 

HE  NEVER  KNEW  THE  END  OF 

(An  Episode  from  Audubon,  "The  Prairie' ') 


1. 


Shank-end  of  day,  spit  of  snow,  sudden 

The  clearing:  among  stumps,  ruined  corn-stalks 

yet  standing,  the  spot 
Like  a  wound  rubbed  raw  in  the  vast  pelt  of  the  forest.  There 
Is  the  cabin,  a  huddle  of  logs  with  no  calculation  or  craft : 
The  human  filth,  the  human  hope. 

Smoke, 

From  the  mud-and-stick  chimney,  in  that  air,  greasily 
Brims,  cannot  lift,  bellies  the  ridge-pole,  ravels 
White,  thin,  down  the  shakes,  like  sputum. 

He  stands, 

Leans  on  his  gun,  stares  at  the  smoke,  thinks :  "Punk-wood." 
Thinks  :  "Dead-fall  half-rotten."  Too  sloven, 
That  is,  to  even  set  axe-edge  to  clean  wood. 


This  poem  toil!  be  part 
of  Robert  Penn  War- 
mi's  next  book — Au- 
dubon :  A  Vision  —  to 
be  published  by  Ran- 
dom House  in  Noveyn- 
ber.  Mr.  Warren  has 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  both  fiction  and 
poetry,  the  National 
Book  Award  and  the 
Boiling  en  Pri  z  e  i  n 
Poetry ,  and  many 
other  literary  awards. 
He  teaches  at  Yale. 


His  foot, 

On  the  trod  mire  by  the  door,  crackles 

The  night-ice  already  there  forming.  His  hand 

Lifts,  hangs.  In  imagination,  his  nostrils  already 

Know  the  stench  of  that  lair  beyond 

The  door-puncheons.  The  dog 

Presses  its  head  against  his  knee.  The  hand 

Strikes  wood.  No  answer.  He  halloos.  Then  the  voice. 


What  should  he  recognize?  The  nameless  face 

In  the  dream  of  some  pre-dawn  cock-crow — about  to  say  what, 

Do  what?  The  dregs 

Of  all  nightmare  are  the  same,  and  we  call  it 

Life.  He  knows  that  much,  being  a  man, 

And  knows  that  the  dregs  of  all  life  are  nightmare. 

Unless. 

Unless  what? 


3. 


The  face,  in  the  air,  hangs.  Large, 

Raw-hewn,  strong-beaked,  the  haired  mole 

Near  the  nose,  to  the  left,  and  the  left  side  by  firelight 

Glazed  red,  the  right  in  shadow,  and  under  the 

tumble  and  tangle 
Of  dark  hair  on  that  head,  and  under  the  coarse  eyebrows, 
The  eyes,  dark,  glint  as  from  the  unspecifiable 
Darkness  of  a  cave.  It  is  a  woman. 

She  is  tall,  taller  than  he. 

Against  the  gray  skirt,  her  hands  hang. 

"Ye  wants  to  spend  the  night  ?  Kin  ye  pay  ? 

Well,  mought  as  well  stay  then,  done  got  one  a-ready, 

And  least-wise,  ye  don't  stink  like  no  Injun." 


4. 


The  Indian, 

Hunched  by  the  hearth,  lifts  his  head,  looks  up,  but 
From  one  eye  only,  the  other 
An  aperture  below  which  blood  and  mucus  hang, 
thickening  slow. 

"Yeah,  a  arrow  jojinced  back  off  his  bowstring. 
Durn  fool — and  him  a  Injun."  She  laughs. 

The  Indian's  head  sinks. 
So  he  turns,  drops  his  pack  in  a  corner  on  bear-skins,  props 
The  gun  there.  Comes  back  to  the  fire.  Takes  his  watch  out. 
Draws  it  bright,  on  the  thong-loop,  from  under  his 
hunter's-f  rock. 

It  is  gold,  it  lives  in  his  hand  in  the  firelight,  and  the  woman's 
Hand  reaches  out.  She  wants  it.  She  han^s  it  about  her  neck. 

And  near  it  the  great  hands  hover  delicately 

As  though  it  might  fall,  they  quiver  like  moth-wings,  her  eyes 

Are  fixed  downward,  as  though  in  shyness,  on  that 

gleam,  and  her  face 
Is  sweet  i n  an  outrage  of  sweetness,  so  that 
His  Ki't  t  wist s  cold.  He  cannot  bear  what  he  sees. 

Her  body  sways  like  a  willow  in  spring  wind.  Like  a  girl. 

The  t  ime  comes  to  take  hack  the  watch.  He  takes  it. 
And  as  she,  sullen  and  sunken,  fixes  t  he  food,  he 

becomes  aware 
That  the  live  eye  of  the  Indian  is  secret  ly  on  him, 

and  sou ndlessly 
The  lips  move,  and  when  his  back  is  turned,  the  Indian 
Draws  a  finger,  in  delicious  retardation,  across 

his  own  t  hroal . 


The  sons  come  in  from  the  night,  two,  and  are 
The  sons  she  would  have.  Through  slit  lids 
He  watches.  Thinks :  "Now." 

The  sons 

Hunker  down  by  the  fire,  block  the  firelight,  cram 

Into  their  large  mouths,  where  teeth 

Grind  in  the  hot  darkness,  their  breathing 

Is  heavy  like  sleep,  he  wants  to  sleep,  but 

The  head  of  the  woman  leans  at  them.  The  heads 

Are  together  in  firelight. 

He  hears  the  jug  slosh. 

Then  hears, 
Like  the  whisper  and  whish  of  silk,  that  other 
Sound,  like  a  sound  of  sleep,  but  he  does  not 
Know  what  it  is.  Then  knows,  for, 
Against  firelight,  he  sees  the  face  of  the  woman 
Lean  over,  and  the  lips  purse  sweet  as  to  bestow  a 
This  is  not  true,  and  the  great  glob  of  spit 
Hangs  there,  glittering,  before  she  lets  it  fall. 

i 

The  spit  is  what  softens  like  silk  the  passage  of  sttt 
On  the  fine-grained  stone.  It  whispers. 

When  she  rises,  she  will  hold  it  in  her  hand. 


6. 


With  no  sound,  she  rises.  She  holds  it  in  her  hand.  ;r 
And  behind  her  the  sons  rise  like  shadow.  The  Ind-.D. 
Snores.  He  thinks:  "Now." 

And  knows 
He  has  entered  the  tale,  knows 
He  has  entered  the  dark  hovel 

In  the  forest  where  trees  have  eyes,  knows  it  is  thorf) 
They  told  him  when  he  was  a  child,  knows  it 
Is  the  dream  he  had  in  childhood  but  never 
Knew  the  end  of,  only 
The  scream. 


7. 


Bui  no  scream  now,  and  under  his  hand 

The  dog  lies  taut,  waiting.  And  he,  too,  knows 

What  he  must  do,  do  soon,  and  therefore 

Does  not  understand  why  now  a  lassitude 

Sweetens  his  limbs,  or  why,  even  in  this  moment 

Of  fear    or  is  it  fear? — the  saliva 

In  his  mouth  tastes  sweet. 

"Now,  now  !"  the  voice  in  his  head  cries  out,  but 
Everything  seems  far  away,  and  small. 


After  food,  and  scraps  for  his  dog,  he  lies  down. 
1  n  the  corner,  on  bear-skins,  which  are  not  well  cured, 
And  stink.  The  gun  by  his  side,  primed  and  cocked. 
I  nder  his  hand  he  feeds  the  breathing  of  the  dog. 


lie  cannot  think  what  guilt  unmans  him,  or 
Why  he  should  find  the  punishment  so  precious. 

It  is  too  late.  Oh,  oh,  the  world  ! 


The  woman  hulks  by  t  he  fire.  He  hears  the  jug  slosh. 
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( )h,  tell  me  the  name  of  the  world. 


8. 


oursts  open,  and  the  travelers  enter : 
%  alert,  strong,  armed.  And  the  Indian 
ii  eet,  pointing. 


He  thinks 
he  will  never  know  the  dream's  ending. 


ip  with  thongs,  all  night  they  lie  on  the  floor  there, 
in  is  gagged,  for  she  had  reviled  them, 
he  hears  the  woman's  difficult  breath. 

nes.  It  is  gray.  When  he  eats, 

jorn  pone  grinds  in  his  throat,  like  sand.  It 

i  there. 


\J  skey  fails  to  remove  it.  It  sticks  there. 

eg  hongs  are  cut  off  the  tied-ones.  They  are 
i| ;  to  stand  up. 

v6  an  refuses  the  whiskey.  Says :  "What  fer  ?" 

ilj  son  drinks.  The  other 

m  nto  his  mouth,  but  it  will  not  go  down. 

iq  d  drains,  slow,  from  the  slack  side  of  the  mouth. 


10. 


nd  there  under  the  long,  low  bough  of  the  great  oak. 
d,  low  over  the  forest,  the  sun  is  nothing 
cular  blur  of  no  irradiation,  somewhat  paler 
i  \ !  general  grayness.  Their  legs 
n  bound  with  thongs. 

'  asked  if  they  want  to  pray  now.  But  the  woman  : 
il  God  made  folks,  then  who's  to  pray  to?" 
«  l :  "Or  fer  ?"  And  bursts  into  laughing. 

ne  it  seems  that  she  can  never  stop  laughing. 


is|  )r  the  sons,  one  prays,  or  tries  to.  And  one 

ilubbers.  If  the  woman 

;her  a  look,  it  is  not 
I  r  even  contempt,  only  distance.  She  waits, 


i|  'hat  she  is, 

if  he  gray  light  of  morning,  he  sees  her  face.  Under 

bled  darkness  of  hair,  the  face 
I .  Out  of  that  whiteness 
Uj  k  eyes  stare  at  nothing,  or  at 
ni  lingness  that  the  gray  sky,  like  Time,  is,  for 
%  no  Time,  and  the  face 
Jj  ddenly  sees,  beautiful  as  stone,  and 

J|  nes  aware  that  he  is  in  the  manly  state. 


11. 


iir  was  not  tidy :  bough  low,  no  drop,  with  the  clients 
\  hung  up,  feet  not  much  clear  of  the  ground,  but  not 


Quite  close  enough  to  permit  any  dancing. 

The  affair  was  not  quick :  both  sons  long  jerking 

and  farting,  but  she, 
From  the  first,  without  motion,  frozen 
In  a  rage  of  will,  an  ecstasy  of  iron,  as  though 
This  was  the  dream  that,  life-long,  she  had  dreamed  toward. 

The  face, 

Eyes  a-glare,  jaws  clenched,  now  glowing  black  with 

congestion 
Like  a  plum,  had  achieved, 
It  seemed  to  him,  a  new  dimension  of  beauty. 


12. 

There  are  tears  in  his  eyes. 
He  tries  to  remember  his  childhood. 
He  tries  to  remember  his  wife. 
He  can  remember  nothing. 

His  throat  is  parched.  His  right  hand, 

Under  the  deer-skin  frock,  has  been  clutching  the  gold  watch. 

The  magic  of  that  object  had  been, 
In  the  secret  order  of  the  world,  denied  her  who 
now  hangs  there. 

He  thinks :  "What  has  been  denied  me?" 
Thinks :  "There  is  never  an  answer." 

Thinks :  "The  question  is  the  only  answer." 

He  yearns  to  be  able  to  frame  a  definition  of  joy. 


13. 


And  so  stood  alone,  for  the  travelers 
Had  disappeared  into  the  forest  and  into 
Whatever  selves  they  were,  and  the  Indian 
Now  bearing  the  gift  of  a  gun  that  had  belonged  to  the 
hanged-ones, 

Was  long  since  gone,  like  smoke  fading  into  the  forest, 
And  below  the  blank  and  unforgiving  eye-hole 
The  blood  and  mucus  had  long  since  dried. 

He  thought :  "I  must  go." 

But  could  not,  staring 
At  the  face,  and  stood  for  a  time  even  after 
The  first  snow  flakes,  in  idiotic  benignity, 
Had  fallen.  Far  off,  in  the  forest  and  falling  snow, 
A  crow  was  calling. 

So  stirs,  knowing  now 
He  will  not  be  here  when  snow 
Drifts  into  the  open  door  of  the  cabin,  or, 
Descending  the  chimney,  mantles  thinly 
Dead  ashes  on  the  hearth,  nor  when  snow  thatches 
Those  heads  with  white,  like  wisdom,  nor  ever  will  he 
Hear  the  infinitesimal  stridor  of  the  frozen  rope 
As  wind  lifts  its  burden,  or  when 

The  weight  of  the  crow  first  comes  to  rest  on  a  rigid  shoulder. 
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fWlhe  Spanish  part  of  my  life  started  up  again  in, 
*  of  all  places,  Buffalo.  I  had  gone  to  teach  at 
the  university  there  after  the  death  of  my  hus- 
band, and  very  soon  came  to  feel  that  the  edu- 
cators- taking  literally  the  overt  expression  of 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  young — were  missing 
the  real  signals  being  sent  up  by  their  students. 
Gloomily  I  thought  about  my  own  youth.  In  cer- 
tain ways  I  had  a  lot  in  common  with  these  stu- 
dents. I  had  spent  my  adolescence  in  New  York 
coming  to  a  precocious  and  shaky  maturity  in 
the  heated  "tomorrow  we  die,  today  we  live" 
excitement  of  World  War  II.  I  was  spoiled,  much 
too  rich,  I  laughed  a  lot,  had  a  brother  in  the  Air 
Corps  to  worry  about,  and  of  course  I  had  every- 
thing—a passion  for  politics,  the  AYL),  millions 
of  GIs,  a  beaver  coal.  .  .  . 

I  was  the  child  of  something  almost  unique  to 
New  York  ( in  the  time  of  t  he  Depression  but  not 
of  it  )  :  the  flaming  age  of  experimental  education 
bestowed  by  upper-class  bohemians  and  upper- 
middle-class  professionals  on  their  young.  This 
education  evolved  in  a  certain  number  of  special 
private  schools  in  Manhattan  and  was  based  on  a 
combination  of  elements:  camps  at  the  age  of 
four,  Jacob's  I'i How  for  the  dance,  a  mishmash  of 
Isadora  Duncan  ( lift  up  your  arms  to  t  he  sky  and 
be  free),  trips  across  the  White-stone  I'.ridge  to 
get  the  feel  of  math  I  we  were  way  ahead  of  our 
time  in  that  we  studied  the. set  theory),  a  week 
in  a  Catholic  retreat  to  get  the  feel  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  our  own  little  settlement  house  in  Spanish 
Harlem,  to  get  the  feel  of  being  socially  useful, 
visits  to  Washington,  D  C  ,  to  get  the  feel  of  pol- 


itics, topped  off  by  the  ministrations  of  j 
ous  artists  and  musicians  whose  functioi 
promote  in  us  the  illusion  of  our  own  geni 
naturally,  as  the  basis  of  all  this,  lots 
time  to  give  us  the  feel  of  being  crea  > 
Dalton  School,  in  those  days,  they  also  1 1 
in  students  running  things,  and  1  remer  i 
fifteen,  in  a  sort  of  reckless  disgust  at  th 
thing,  getting  up  in  the  assembly  and  wi 
seriousness  (my  spirit  being  eputer  the  i' i 
suggesting,  deadpan,  that  after  serious  i 
nation  of  Dalton's  problems,  I  felt  I  repr'i  i 
the  students'  urgent  needs  in  demanding  ( 
week  each  term.  1  reacted  in  shock  and,: 
when  the  faculty  congratulated  me  for  m;  i 
tive,  and  the  damned  free  week  did  indeed  j 
a  permanent  part  of  the  Dalton  system  \ 
became  quite  depressed — 1  think  1  used  ]  A 
free  week,  feeling  angry  and  strangely  be  J 
to  date  more  GIs.  For  beneath  that  mod; 
quest  had  been  another  quite  different  m 
which  had  been  so  dissembled  as  not  to  b(  I 
the  plea  for  authority.  I  looked  sadly  out 
window  deeply  discomforted  at  being  pr  i 
to  Jacques  Barzun  as  one  of  our  more  "oi 
students.  One  of  the  results  of  such  an  ed  ii 
is  that  it  left  its  recipients  with  the  feeli 
there  was  no  will  in  this  world  but  onel 
and  no  authority  but  one's  own.  It  w;  K 
fatiguing. 

Not  until,  in  my  eighteenth  year,  I  ,t 
Europe  did  life  take  on  some  semblance, 
tionality  for  me.  The  war  was  just  over,  i 
my  room  on  the  Left  Bank,  flicking  the  rf  ii 
number  of  ashes  on  the  floor,  and  explain. to 
European  friend  that  I  was  a  failure  in 
had  failed  to  produce  a  novel  by  the  age 
teen,  I  had  failed  to  have  had  the  ten  maj^i 
affairs,  also  by  the  same  age,  and  since  I  u  I 
ging  behind,  I  seriously  considered  that p M 
the  best  solution  was  an  early  suicide. 

tie  drew  a  deep  breath,  "You're  concei 

It  wasn't  the  response  I  had  expected, 
been  brought  up  on  soul  and  understandii( 

"In  Europe  we  don't  consider  that  W(  < 
enough  at  seventeen  to  be  a  failure,"  ll 
scrawled  over  my  walls  Chaktkks,  DES( 
rapidly  adding  the  Pythagorean  theorem, 
thing  1  had  never  heard  of.  This  may  ha\  < 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  someone  hi 
No  to  me,  certainly  the  first  time  I  expei 
listening  to  an  authority  other  than  nr 
Dimly  I  could  begin  to  see  that  my  untiriiu 
to  be  original,  which  in  a  peculiar  way  ha 
an  attempt  to  please  those  in  charge  of  my 
tion,  was  quite  the  opposite  of  true  rel 
Someone  had  finally  interpreted  the  wild  J, 
I  was  sending  out   In  convincing  me  that 


wed  Monday,  that  it  was  permissible  to 
m  others,  to  absorb  from  the  past,  in 
irm  limits  to  my  wild  behavior,  Paco 
my  field  of  vision  to  what  the  French 
e  a  mesure.  I  looked  at  Paco  in  utter 
felt  I  had  been  set  free.  I  acknowledged 
ind  experienced  the  new  sensation  of 
ty. 


c  a.- 


on  quite  another  day  in  Buffalo  that  I 
ht  of  Paco  again.  Students  were  gath- 
ether  in  one  of  those  meetings  where 
e  getting  advice  on  whether  to  go  to 
)r  resist  the  draft  by  going  to  prison, 
tig  one  with  a  fresh,  innocent  look  on 
ked  if  he  went  into  exile  when  could 
M ,  to  be  let  come  back.  The  words  "exile," 
)i    and  "come  back"  seared  me.  Unex- 
1  I,  who  usually  have  no  ability  in  that 

■  ;nt,  and  envy  those  who  do,  burst  into 
til  liable  tears.  A  friend  sitting  next  to  me 
111  utter  amazement  and  offered  me  a 

■  They  mustn't  go  to  Canada,"  I  insisted. 

■  you   wouldn't   want  them   to  go  to 

■  ?ht  about  it  for  a  while.  "I  might,  I  just 
iA  year  and  a  half  had  passed  since  Paco 
a  killed.  He  had  been  on  an  anthropolog- 
adition  in  the  desert  near  Baghdad  when 

■  an  into  his  jeep.  By  one  of  those  freaks 

■  y  husband  died  at  about  the  same  time. 

■  ous  way  one  death  had  canceled  out  the 
K  stopped  thinking  about  the  world,  and 

about  myself  for  a  change.  I,  the  great 
in  confrontation,  in  "he  who  ceases 
nber  the  past  .  .  ."  etc.,  by  wiping  out 
rold  and  Paco,  indeed,  by  acting  as 
lothing  had  occurred  in  my  life  between 
of  seventeen  and  thirty-seven,  instead 
I  able  to  speak  with  authority  to  a 
generation,  I  was  doing  exactly  what  I 
sed  my  elders  of — keeping  silent. 


hat  day  in  Paris  was  using  all  his  pow- 
of  persuasion  to  send  me  back  to  my 
not  only  because  he  sensed  my  inner 
at,  I  now  realized,  the  chaos  in  himself 
The  two  of  us  with  some  friends  had  just 
ully  engineered  a  prison  break,  taking 
>anco's  political  prisoners  out  of  Cuel- 
prison,  near  the  grim,  isolated  city  that 
was  in  the  1940s.  Now  we  were  back  in 
id  beginning  to  realize  for  the  first  time 
it  we  had  done:  we  had  staggered  the 
immunity  of  Spanish  political  refugees 
iris  to  Mexico  to  Argentina,  not  to  men- 
security  police  inside  Spain.  The  two  of 
d  at  each  other  like  frightened  Bonnie 
ties  of  the  intelligentsia.  Spanish  exile- 
ill  its  political  varieties  was  waiting  to 
.  Overnight  we  had  been  hurled  out  of 
active  previous  existences :  my  ties  with 
merica  cut;  his  home,  Spain,  now  a  place 


he  couldn't  return  to.  He  had  made  of  me  a 
revolutionary  heroine,  which  I  wasn't.  "Some- 
times," Paco  said  wistfully,  recalling  Madrid, 
"it's  nice  to  have  to  see  some  old  aunt  you  can't 
stand."  Chartres,  Descartes.  And  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room:  To  say  the  truth  is  revolu- 
tionary. We  sacrieice  perfection  for  the 
quickness  of  results  because  we  cannot  wait. 

The  idea  of  the  prison  escape  had  been  hatched 
in  a  Sorbonne  cafe.  The  very  young  Norman 
Mailer,  then  having  finished  a  war  novel,  had 
given  Paco  and  his  friends  the  use  of  his  car 
with  tourist  plates.  His  sister  Barbara  and  I 
offered  to  do  the  driving.  Paco  was  the  one 
who  had  contacts  in  both  Paris  and  Madrid.  Our 
plans  were  concocted  a  bit  in  the  spirit  of  watch- 
ing Humphrey  Bogart  at  Loew's  Seventy-second : 
a  touch  of  Quixote  tilting  at  windmills,  a  soupqon 
of  Paul  Nizan — Paco  had  practically  memorized 
La  Conspiration  and  Aden-Arabie — and  a  men- 
tality picked  up  in  an  adolescence  spent  close  to 
the  Resistance.  The  real  force  driving  Paco, 
though,  was  his  rage :  his  father  had  been  shot  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  his  childhood  spent  in  the 
awfulness  of  a  Madrid  in  effect  occupied  by  the 
Germans.  He  wanted  to  make  a  gesture  that 
would  break  the  apathy  of  the  Spanish  people 
inside  Spain,  that  would  prove  to  those  outside 
Spain  that  the  interior  and  its  people  still  existed, 
that  would  break  the  silence  and  erode  the  iron 
curtain  that  hung  around  the  city  of  Madrid. 
There  was,  too,  that  desire  to  be  able  to  account 
for  oneself  to  one's  children. 

He  also  had  specific  aims,  such  as  to  set  up  con- 
nections between  Madrid,  the  Basque  country, 
Barcelona,  and  Paris,  to  lift  morale  and  to  dis- 
tribute propaganda.  I  think  he  was  absolutely 
determined  that  when  he  arrived  back  in  Paris 
he  would  arrive  with  some  of  the  pride  of  Madrid. 

By  this  time  those  exiles  who  had  counted  on 
Spain's  becoming  free  after  the  fall  of  Germany 
and  Italy  were  completely  dispirited  and  dis- 
heartened. There  was  no  underground  in  Madrid. 
The  anarchists  had  attempted  to  organize  prison 
breaks  and  they  had  repeatedly  tailed.  The  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  CNT  had  just  been 
smashed.  The  current  mystique  was  thai  prison 
breaks  were  an  impossibility. 

But,  not  even  the  Spanish  police  could  have 
fathomed  the  strange  workings  of  the  adoles- 
cent mind.  Nobody  could  have  informed  on  us  in 
advance  because  nobody  but  us  knew  what  we 
were  up  to.  What  we  did  we  did  with  complete 
insouciance.  Not  even  Nicolas,  one  of  the  boys 
we  were  to  take  out  of  Cuelgamoros,  knew  much 
more  than  that  Paco  had  told  him  he  would 
"think  of  something";  he  was  merely  to  stand 
with  Manolo  at  twelve  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  the  prisoners  were  to  march  near  the 
Escorial  in  order  to  go  to  church.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  spent  our  days  in  Madrid  disposing  of 
propaganda — leaflets  we  had  stuffed  into  a  tire 
that  we  rolled  with  alarming  casualness  along  a 
Madrid  street.  The  night  before  we  were  due  at 
the  Escorial  (Nicolas  and  Manolo  were  working 
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nearby  on  the  building  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Fallen )  we  drove  to  the  outskirts  of  Madrid. 
Paco,  another  friend,  Mailer's  sister  Barbara 
and  I  went  drinking  in  a  Madrid  nightclub.  We 
danced  and  necked,  ending  up  in  a  Madrid  street 
— one  of  those  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  glis- 
tening Madrid  nights — eating  churros  bought  off 
donkey  carts.  Posters  of  the  Madrid  singer,  Lola 
Flores,  were  the  only  sign  of  life  in  the  empty 
Puerta  del  Sol.  Lola  flores,  Lola  Flores.  That 
was  Madrid  then.  Beggars,  monks,  semi-starva- 
tion. Silence. 

In  the  morning  we  drove  to  the  Escorial,  and 
before  meeting  Nicolas  and  Manolo,  Paco  gave 
Barbara  and  me  a  long  lecture  on  Charles  the 
Fifth  and  clocks.  I  knew  French,  and  in  Spanish 
I  knew  several  expressions  :  Left,  Right,  Straight 
Ahead,  Go,  Stop.  I  know  at  a  certain  point  I  was 
behind  the  wheel  of  that  car  and  Paco  must  have 
said,  drive,  but  I  would  be  lying  if  I  claimed  any 
true  memory  of  Nicolas  and  Manolo  jumping 
into  the  car.  I  know  we  drove  right  past  the 
guards,  and  I  remember  Nicolas  and  Manolo 
ducking.  Nicolas  told  me  later  he  was  completely 
startled,  when  he  and  Manolo  jumped  into  the 
car  that  so  quickly  zoomed  past  guards,  that  the 
car  would  have  in  it  two  very  young  American 
girls — everything,  as  he  put  it,  but  the  Ameri- 
can flag  flying  from  it,  including  two  bottles  of 
Scotch.  Our  plan  had  been  to  seem  to  be  a  couple 
of  American  girls  and  a  Spanish  boy  out  on  a 
spree.  Spaniards  at  that  time  considered  foreign 
girls  immoral,  prone  to  strange  behavior,  and 
that's  what  we  were  counting  on.  It  was  so  obvi- 
ously crazy,  so  illogical,  and  so  filled  with  insane 
risk  as  to  work.  Manolo  was  horrified  to  learn 
that  for  good  measure  we  had  stuffed  the  car 
seat  he  was  sitting  on  with  the  propaganda  ma- 
terial that  we  had  strewn  throughout  Spain. 

Our  mood  was  lighthearted,  which  was  per- 
haps the  only  way :  Barbara  and  I  did  all  the 
driving,  neither  of  us  really  knowing  how  to 
drive  a  car,  crossing  those  steep  Spanish  moun- 
tains between  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  in  a  car 
that  was  constantly  breaking  down,  over  the 
worst  roads  imaginable  as  the  Guardia  Civil 
kept  shoving  rifles  into  the  car  and  stopping  us. 
It  made  Nicolas  and  Manolo  nervous.  Toward 
morning  I  was  driving  and  Paco  was  next  to  me 
telling  me  wild  and  outrageously  funny  stories 
to  keep  me  awake.  Finally,  I  must  have  fallen 
asleep.  When  I  woke  up,  we  were  on  the  Costa 
Brava,  the  bright  sunlight  hitting  the  car,  and 
were  coming  into  Barcelona.  Paco  was  doing  the 
steering,  my  foot  was  on  the  gas  pedal.  I  looked 
down  at  the  Mediterranean  and  gasped. 


"WYTearily  we  decided  to  risk  going  to  a  hotel  in 
""the  Barrio  Chino;  Barbara  and  I  stayed 
there.  A  Catalan  girl  hid  Paco,  Manolo,  and 
Nicolas  in  her  boarding  house.  In  the  afternoon 
at  a  cafe  we  met  our  one  connection  with  the 
underground  who  was  supposed  to  supply  us 
with  a  guide  to  get  Nicolas  and  Manolo  across 


the  mountains  into  France.  He  looked 
alarm  and  mumbled  that  the  guide  1 1 
peared ;  if  we  waited  he  would  try  to  f ;f 
other.  But  he  also  said  that  there  had  be  1 
of  arrests,  Barcelona  was  not  a  safe  cit 
tided  to  get  out  of  Barcelona  fast,  and  | 
or  another,  have  a  go  at  it  on  our  own.  \, 
ourselves  a  map.  I  suggested  that  M,  o! 
Nicolas  buy  a  compass  and  take  sandwi J 
they  were  to  cross  the  mountains  on  lit 
said  I  was  being  too  American.  Paco  a 
I  thought  we  could  get  through  the  r< 
I  said,  well  I  supposed  so,  we  would 
something."  He  made  Barbara  and  moi 
not  to  try  to  "save  anyone"  if  anyth  g 
wrong. 

We  left  Paco  on  the  outskirts  of  Ejj 
and  drove  through  the  mountains  near  Lij 
at  night.  Past  the  third  roadblock, 
down  the  car  to  permit  Nicolas  and  I-ii 
jump  out,  and  arranged  to  meet  theroi 
French  side.  The  problem  with  the  ij 
was  that  the  guards  marked  on  a  paper 
ber  of  occupants  of  the  car,  and  natul 
same  number  were  to  be  at  the  end  as  ;;tl 
ginning.  At  the  last  roadblock,  when  t. 
asked  for  the  paper,  Barbara  and  I  sir! 
it  was  lost,  he  mumbled  something  about ni 
American  girls,  and  that  was  that. 

Getting  through  customs,  which  shc,d! 
been  simple,  was  difficult.  The  chief  of 
called  us  both  into  his  office.  He  was  <£ 
more  intelligent  than  the  road  guard.  Hi,, 
itinerary  because  in  those  days  every  hi 
was  recorded  by  the  police  and  stamped 
traveling  papers:  two  weeks  in  a  Madi 
Madrid  to  Barcelona  in  almost  impossi^s! 
a  night  at  a  Barcelona  hotel,  then  zigza?iEj 
to  Puigcerda.  It  just  didn't  look  right  Oil 
Angrily  he  questioned  us  for  several 
show  of  rifles  in  his  office,  and  nothing)!! 
him,  and  lots  of  guards.  He  had  the  impa« 
a  man  who  didn't  know  exactly  what, 
looking  for,  and  vaguely  threatened  tc, 
up.  I  think  he  decided  we  were  traffic, 
pesetas.  Well,  better  pesetas  than  prisot 
though  I  was  a  little  worried  that  fyj 
search  the  car,  for  a  careful  search  wol 
revealed  that  the  back  seats  were  minus  W 
Finally  he  informed  us  that  we  had  not  | 
the  requisite  number  of  pesetas,  and  ins  I 
cash  traveler's  checks  and  leave  them  'a 
figured  any  bona  fide  tourist  would  get,sd 
we  argued  back  and  forth  for  a  while, 
we  reached  some  agreement,  and  he  let  f 
to  Bourg  Madame. 

When  Nicolas  and  Manolo  failed  to  sho  | 
the  French  side,  we  telephoned  Carlos  i  ? 
and  he  then  decided  to  ask  the  ollicial 
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und  for  help.  He  sent  us  to  Perpignan; 
ey  were  wary,  then  when  we  mentioned 
name  —  Nicolas  Sanchez  Albornoz  — 
t  into  action.  "They  have  Claudio  San- 
ornoz's  son,"  they  exclaimed.  Claudio 
Albornoz   (present  president  of  the 
rovernment-in-exile )  was  an  important 
Spanish  Republican  politics  as  well  as 
ationally  known  historian.  He  had  been 
lg  to  obtain  Nicolas's  release  through 
mrces  and  finally  had  given  up  in  de- 
the  Spanish  government  adamantly  re- 
turn him  over.  The  Spaniards  in  Per- 
iffdvised  us  to  go  back  to  Paris  while  they 
a  ;ely  alerted  sympathetic  French  author- 
4)  found  Nicolas  and  Manolo  when  they 
»  across  the  mountains  some  five  days 
if  i  immediately  turned  them  over  to  the 
a  s  in  Perpignan.  When  Nicolas  got  to 
t!f  sent  his  amazed  father  in  Argentina  a 
ra  telling  him  not  to  despair  :  he  was  alive, 
q,  and  one  of  his  lycee  classmates  had 
id  im. 

M  a  good  thing  we  had  cleared  out  of  Bar- 
aj  ight  after  we  had  crossed  the  border  the 
ff  d  gone  out  for  the  car  and  for  Paco.  By 
V  Paco  got  word  that  the  four  of  us  were 

■  the  police  were  after  him. 

a  out  for  the  Basque  seacoast  town  where 
ioer  was  summering,  planning  to  see  her, 
la1  out  of  Spain  via  Irun.  Fortunately  for 
1  police  got  there  first, 
•a  n  as  they  left,  his  mother  let  out  a  shriek, 

■  3h,  my  God,  conspiracy!"  to  his  younger 
i«  and,  being  a  practical  woman,  grabbed 
Mr  e,  stuffed  it  with  plenty  of  pesetas,  and 
Mae  railway  station,  meeting  every  train 
jliing  Paco,  until  finally  she  saw  him. 
jfiped  on  the  train  alongside  him,  pre- 
9  im  from  getting  off,  slapped  him  across 
4f  called  him  an  idiot,  and  finally,  with  the 
miis  brother  and  a  childhood  friend  from 
Bbastian,  she  smuggled  him  to  another 
Basque  seacoast  town  where  there  were 

■  lermen.  The  fishermen  told  Paco  to  throw 
tij  k  philosophy  book  in  the  ocean — he  didn't 
I  any  Basque  peasant  carrying  Plato — put 
Hf  ABC  in  his  hands,  a  beret  on  his  head, 
pi  led  him  into  a  fishing  boat,  literally  hurl- 

8  into  France.  He  tore  a  sheet  of  the  ABC 
af  gave  his  mother  and  brother  half,  kept 
;a  i  told  them  when  they  received  the  other 
l|  now  he  was  in  Hendaye.  The  boat  paddled 

9  ng  a  sailing  regatta,  the  police  eventually 
I  it  and  fired  a  few  shots,  but  he  threw 
*4  on  the  floor  of  the  boat  and  with  no  more 
0|  got  into  France.  Manolo's  fiancee,  Ana, 
I :  a  message  that  everything  had  gone  off 
i  t.  What  happened  to  Ana — what  hap- 
4  )  all  Spanish  girls  whose  boyfriends  left 
i  is  that  within  months  Manolo  married  a 
Mailable  foreign  girl,  who  simply  was 
8J  although  my  first  reaction  was  shock — 
I  Id  a  man  ditch  a  girl  who  waited  for  him 
M  ears  in  prison  and  who  had  helped  him — 


it  taught  me  a  rapid  lesson  which  saved  me  con- 
siderable trouble  in  life.  Never  play  Solveig  to 
Peer  Gynt,  never  confuse  left-wing  politics  with 
affairs  of  the  heart,  and  make  sure  that  when  all 
the  fighting's  over,  you're  the  one  sitting  at  the 
breakfast  table. 

During  the  month  we  waited  for  Paco  in  Paris, 
nobody  talked  either  of  our  exploit  or  of  him. 
What  I  mistook  then  for  casualness  was,  of 
course,  everyone's  tremendous  anxiety.  It  was  in 
fact  only  later  that  I  realized  what  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent experience  from  my  own  all  this  had  been 
for  others.  Many  more  people  than  I  was  at  the 
time  aware  of  were  watching  that  car,  waiting 
and  wondering  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  and 
they  were  all  paralyzed  with  fear.  The  alert  had 
gone  out  to  the  more  official  Spanish  under- 
ground, on  the  Perpignan-Toulouse-Paris  route, 
and  everyone  was  waiting  and  very,  very  quiet. 
The  tension  broke  when  one  of  his  friends  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Paco  sent  from  Hendaye. 
"He's  arriving  at  the  Gare  d'Austerlitz." 

The  unnatural  calm  of  the  last  month  was 
broken,  everyone  was  excited,  I  wondered  what 
had  possessed  me  to  dump  Paco  in  favor  of  a 
new  boyfriend.  I  suspect  it  had  been  fear. 

On  the  way  over  to  Austerlitz  Station  one  of 
his  friends  remarked  to  me  with  that  blunt  Span- 
ish directness,  that  utter  lack  of  sentimentality, 
a  criticalness  of  everyone  and  everything  which 
often  caused  them  to  say  little  nice  about  one 
another,  to  mock  their  own  good  qualities — com- 
pletely opposite  from  the  French  who  are  always 
announcing  their  own  greatness  and  moral  seri- 
ousness— "The  trouble  with  you,  Barbara,  is  that 
you  are  a  born  leaver  of  men.  Frivolous.  As  for 
Paco,  have  no  illusion  about  that  one.  Intelligent, 
cold,  beneath  all  that  charm  and  wit,  very  cold. 
He'd  sell  his  own  grandmother  down  the  river  for 
a  political  principle  or  a  book." 

I  looked  at  him,  shocked. 

"Two  weeks,"  he  said.  "I  give  you  both  two 
weeks." 

They  waited  at  the  station,  maybe  twelve  in 
all,  raggle-taggle  youthful  conspirators,  most  of 
them  children  of  refugees,  some  of  whom  had 
grown  up  in  concentration  camps  in  France,  some 
of  whom  had  been  brought  back  to  France  from 
Mexico  and  other  places  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment-in-exile after  the  war,  Nicolas  and  Manolo 
from  the  prison,  and  Paco  the  only  one  who  had 
actually  grown  up  in  Spain.  At  any  rate  Paris 
after  the  war  was  having  enough  trouble  keep- 
ing herself  together,  and  was  not  giving  any 
Spaniards  an  exactly  royal  welcome.  Paco  got 
off  the  train  wearing  a  Basque  beret  and  a  trench 
coat.  He  looked  rather  sheepish.  Suddenly  his 
friends  surrounded  him,  and  while  the  French 
stood  by,  wondering  what  these  crazy  foreigners 
were  up  to,  they  set  up  a  yell  that  could  be  heard 
from  one  end  of  the  station  to  the  other.  The  air- 
was  filled  with  Bravo,  viva  el  interior,  viva  el  ex- 
terior, viva  Espaiia,  viva  Madrid.  The  crazy  trip 
was  over.  Five  people  had  gotten  out  of  Spain 
alive — the  dream  had  ended  in  total  success. 
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I  ran  toward  Paco  and  threw  my  arms  around 
him.  Smiling  we  walked  back  to  the  car,  arms 
entwined  very  much  the  way  we  had  in  Spain.  We 
were  about  to  get  into  the  car,  when  someone  very 
much  on  the  periphery  of  the  group  called  him 
aside  for  a  moment.  When  Paco  came  back,  his 
mood  had  changed,  he  looked  sullen.  He  didn't 
say  anything,  I  didn't  say  anything;  when  we  got 
to  a  cafe  near  the  Sorbonne  he  excused  himself, 
left  everyone  and  went  off  by  himself,  saying  he 
had  to  study  for  his  exams. 

The  following  day  I  dropped  by  his  place.  Tall, 
blond-haired,  now  his  black  eyes  looked  extreme- 
ly hard,  and  his  mouth  turned  downward.  In  face 
of  that  much  silent  anger,  I  didn't  know  where  to 
begin. 

"I  don't  think  it's  very  nice  after  I  helped  you 
with  all  your  political  tra-la-la,  not  to  even  say 
hello." 

"Nice?"  he  exploded. 

"Now  look,  Paco,"  I  countered,  "after  all,  you 
left,  you  with  your  hasta  pronto,  chica,  leaving 
me  in  the  middle  of  a  God-damned  Spanish  moun- 
tain." 

"Leave?  I  didn't  leave  you.  Should  I  have  held 
your  hand  and  waited  to  get  us  killed?  You're 
mad." 

"How'd  you  know  I'd  get  out?"  I  murmured 
something  about  being  fundamentally  very  in- 
secure, somewhat  helpless. 

"Helpless?  Never,"  he  snapped.  "Nervous  yes, 
but  my  dear  girl,  you  are  not  helpless.  It's  an  illu- 
sion you  have  about  yourself."  He  paused.  "I 
figured  you'd  get  out" — he  smiled  repeating  our 
joke — "one  way  or  another." 

I  tried  another  tack.  "There  were  rats  in  the 
room."  I  could  see  he  was  softening. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  something  about  life,  Bar- 
bara? In  life  there  may  be  rats  in  the  room  once 
.  .  .  but  never  twice." 


Tn  the  years  that  followed  I  constantly  bumped 
into  people  who  said  they  had  met  me  in  this 
cafe  in  San  Sebastian,  that  cafe  in  Madrid.  They 
may  not  have  known  about  our  prison  break,  but 
Paco  had  been  busy  talking  to  people,  all  sorts  of 
people.  Who  they  were,  what  Paco  wanted  from 
them,  or  they  from  him,  remained  vague  in  my 
mind.  I  knew  Paco  had  been  disappointed  in  his 
conversations  in  Madrid.  Those  members  of  the 
older  generation  from  the  Civil  War  he  had 
spoken  to,  and  whom  I  think  he  had  admired  as 
a  young  boy,  were  sympathetic  to  his  purposes, 
but  they  were  tired.  Many  had  been  in  prison, 
they  wanted  little  part  of  stirring  things  up.  As 
for  the  youth,  the  students,  in  the  1940s  they 
were  barely  beginning  to  come  to  consciousness. 
Of  one  thing  there  was  no  doubt:  nobody  wanted 
Franco.  Madrid  was  just  grim.  Grim,  defeated, 
fatigued,  and  hungry.  Paco's  own  friends  knew 
little  of  that  refugee  life  going  on  in  France  and 
Latin  America.  What  they  wanted  was  books  and 
magazines,  who  were  Sartre  and  Camus?  what 
was  going  on?  They  wanted  contact.  It  was  a 


puzzle  to  them  that  the  outside  world,  il 
ticularly  Europe's  left-wing  intellectuals  e| 
to  even  enter  Spain:  "Don't  they  know 
are  here?"  Many  of  those  who  had  workt  fi 
British  and  the  Resistance  during  Worl  w 
felt,  finally,  completely  defeated  by  th  J 
refusal  to  remove  Franco.  Ours  had  beei  i 
voyage,  a  sad  voyage.  But  many  people  it 
their  eyes  on  our  car,  and  I  was  to  wak  u 
morning  to  find  that  I  had  traveled  the  is 
from  Loew's  Seventy-second  and  Hershe  b 
conspiracy  in  Europe  in  a  bewilderinj 
time. 


HPhe  first  sort  of  official  visit  we  made 
ish  refugees  in  Paris  was  to  the  mus 
of  the  most  forgotten  men  in  all  Spaini 
archists. 

By  this  time,  another  boy  had  straj 
Pepe  Martinez.  He  was  shy,  he  wore  gl  | 
was  a  young  anarchist  from  Valencia  w 
serving  a  prison  term  there,  had  walked  | 
to  Paris.  He  stood  looking  at  the  sign  ne 
Dame:  Paris  0  kilometers,  and  he  kepi  a 
Paris  0  kilometers,  Paris  0  kilometers,  I  t 

Before  we  got  there,  Paco  whispemtq 
"Have  you  a  sense  of  history?" 

"A  little." 

"Then  don't  forget  today."  He  pause 
your  grandchildren  that  you  saw  the  la: 
Spanish  anarchists,  the  last  of  the  real  n 
ists,  on  a  day,  a  very  special  day." 

The  government-in-exile  he  brushed  a, 
the  anarchists,  they  were  wrongheaded, 
were  the  best  of  Spain.  And  they  had  lo 
had  truly  lost.  One  doesn't  live  in  the  \i 
one  always  pays  one's  debt  to  the  pa,, . 
hadn't  known  his  father.  He  was  a  middlofi 
road  lawyer.  He  had  been  shot  right  at  th  bej 
ning,  perhaps  by  left  extremists,  per' ps] 
right.  I  think  it  disturbed  Paco  that  h^di 
know  which  side.  He  told  me  how  as  a  ill 
had  watched  through  the  window  when  s  na 
archist  extremists  had  taken  his  best  a 
father  to  be  shot.  The  boy  had  cried  to  g  at 
and  the  anarchists  had  laughed,  grabbed  e 
and  shot  the  two  of  them.  He  admitted  w 
times,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  often  oi 
for  them,  he  had  reservations  about  the  .i* 
ists;  he  wondered  about  those  assassins.  ' 

But  today  our  mood  was  lighthearl 
climbed  the  stairs,  there  was  Fjarque,  h.>b 
about  on  one  leg.  He  looked  at  the  group.  I 
ley  group,  with  a  wisp  of  glory,  had  com! 
him.  Children  of  exiles,  orphans — childre  ifl 
exterior  and  interior,  everyone,  one  wa\M 
other,  had  arrived  in  Paris.  This  second  nJ 
tion  had  made  their  own  connections  w  fl 
another.   Symbolically,   the   iron   cord  01 
Madrid  had  been  broken;  it  was  an  ei  tj 
decade  of  silence. 

In  fact,  the  anarchists  looked  on  us  with  i  J 
merit;  their  fear  had  been  that  the  gen 
growing  up  under  Franco  would  assur  !jj 
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,.  Not  even  Barcelona  had  connections 
,rid  at  that  time,  their  interest  in  Paco 
ly  that  he  was  the  first  one  of  this  new 
eneration  they  had  encountered  . . .  later 
he  was  followed  by  many  others.  But 
le  first,  no  one  had  forgotten,  everyone 
red,  and  on  this  day,  in  Paris,  all  of  us 
i  one  another.  A  generation  given  up  as 
lot  lost.  When  you  are  very  young,  it  is 
nderstand  why  there  are  tears  in  a  per- 
5,  and  we  were  much  too  young,  too  con- 
understand  why,  when  we  breathlessly 
of  our  adventures,  which  had  been  suc- 
iljarque  did  not  laugh.  He  stared  at  us 
md  hobbled  over  to  the  window  and  he 
irsed  the  French.  They  had  their  monu- 
teir  beautiful  Paris  intact,  but  they  had 
it  another  way — morally, 
he  turned  to  me,  and  Paco  pushed  me 
He  started  to  speak  to  me  very  seri- 
d  I  was  a  bit  stunned  to  have  emerged  a 
nary  heroine.  I  wasn't  sure  about  much 
)ut  I  was  sure  that  I  wasn't  that.  He 
talk  to  me  about  America ;  his  view  was 
oned,  idealized ;  he  spoke  of  Emma  Gold- 
1  I  looked  blank.  "Chicago,"  Paco  whis- 
was  on  rocky  ground.  Then  he  told  me 
It  Whitman  had  written  a  poem  about 
lat  I  was  the  inheritor  of  a  great  tradi- 
izen  of  the  country  of  Whitman,  of 
Jefferson,  of  the  American  Revolution, 
rofound  anarchist  tradition.  I  wondered 
:  United  States  government  would  have 
if  they  knew  that  in  the  mind,  heart,  and 
his  old  anarchist,  America  was  still  the 
i  land.  But  he  spoke  of  America,  however 
n  his  essential  romanticism,  with  such 
speaking  of  America's  past  in  a  way  I 
ir  experienced,  my  own  education  having 
J[  hionably  turned  toward  Europe,  that  he 
reate  a  new  notion  in  my  head.  Not  the 
i  offer  that  I  could  go  down  in  the  annals 
sh  history  as  one  of  its  many  heroines — ■ 
i  had  no  reality  for  me,  and  besides  it  was 
I  could  live  by,  nothing  viable,  and  it  was 
hat  he  gave  me  was  the  sense  that  I  was 
'ican,  and  that  I,  too,  had  my  own  history. 


3|i-oblem  was  one  of  settling  down  after  all 
How  continue  doing  what  one  was  doing 
he  same  time  remain  in  France?  The  lat- 
not  always  easy.  The  French  had  a  "com- 
ltal"  law — you  could  live  legally  in  some 
'  France  and  not  in  others.  At  that  time 
d  not  want  Spanish  students  in  Paris, 
as  always  the  problem  of  papers,  and  ob- 
few  of  the  Spanish  students  would  have 
i  go  off  to  the  mining  regions  where  they 
owed  to  live  and  become  miners.  So  there 
;ays  the  question  of  being  semi-legally  in 
'hough  we  didn't  live  well,  Paco  and  I  had 
money.  We  lived  like  students ;  the  rest  of 
up  had  to  worry  about  actually  starving, 
ere  were  the  Communists — Chinos,  we 


called  them.  Our  group  was  clearly  the  heir  of  the 
POUM,  the  1930s  party  of  the  Spanish  socialist- 
anarchists,  and  anti-Stalinist.  In  the  immediate 
postwar  period  French  intellectuals  for  the  most 
part  were  in  a  kind  of  Communist  haze  and  not 
very  cordial  toward  a  radical  left  which  leaned 
more  toward  anarchism  than  Communism.  Still, 
there  were  exceptions.  Esprit  magazine  (left- 
wing  Catholic )  often  invited  the  group  to  their 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  Indeed,  there  was 
often  a  rather  awkward  hush  that  came  over  the 
French  when  any  of  the  group  arrived.  They 
stared  and  called  them  "les  jeunes  espagnoles." 
Camus  was  rather  friendly,  and  Merleau-Ponty. 
But  there  was  no  real  rapport  between  the  Span- 
iards and  the  French.  The  Spaniards  felt  em- 
barrassed by  all  the  speechifying — to  them  the 
French  were  "muy  franchute,"  very  frenchy,  and 
when  the  French  admired  them,  they  so  over- 
admired  them  as  to  annihilate  their  existence  as 
ordinary  human  beings. 
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Meanwhile  Paco  and  Pepe  Martinez  set  up  a 
magazine  somewhat  modeled  on  Les  Temps  Mo- 
dernes  or  Esprit.  Until  then  exterior  Spaniards 
had  published  nothing  but  pure  propaganda — the 
fate  of  Spain,  down  with  Franco,  and  so  on.  Pen- 
insula was  to  be  a  first-rate  job,  and  also  to  look 
good.  The  magazine  was  a  family  affair;  every- 
one helped.  As  I  couldn't  get  into  the  Sorbonne 
with  only  a  high-school  diploma,  I  had  lots  of  free 
time,  and  by  this  time,  willy-nilly,  I  wrote  in 
Spanish.  Paco  kept  me  busy  at  the  typewriter, 
asking  me  to  do  a  series  of  light,  personal  essays 
on  America,  about  pretty  much  anything  that  in- 
terested me,  on  the  theory  that  no  one  in  Spain 
knew  anything  about  America,  and  anything 
would  be  news.  One  of  the  main  impulses  of  the 
magazine  was  that  of  the  group  trying  to  rouse 
the  older  Spanish  political  exiles  from  keeping 
exile  as  the  center  of  their  existence,  to  alter 
their  habitual  "five  cigarettes  for  the  dying  man 
in  Toulouse"  approach  to  the  world,  and  get  them 
to  focus  on  Spain  itself.  We  were  out,  in  short, 
to  erase  the  exile  mythology,  which  none  of  the 
younger  Spaniards  wanted  to  have  much  to  do 
with,  and  to  provide  Spaniards  with  some  sort  of 
intellectual  base. 
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We  spent  our  days  putting  the  magazine  to- 
gether— afternoons  in  Belleville,  finding  Spanish 
workers  who  would  help  out  on  cheap  printing 
presses,  afternoons  in  Villejuif  finding  even 
cheaper  presses,  and  evenings,  reading  proofs, 
etc.  We  sent  copies  back  into  Spain  by  any  means 
available.  Most  of  the  Spaniards  had  foreign  girl- 
friends, many  of  whom  went  into  Spain  looking 
very  pregnant.  One  wasn't  too  fussy  about  means. 
Basque  priests.  French  booksellers,  sometimes 
Paco.  who  did  have  a  certain  amount  of  gall, 
simply  went  to  the  Spanish  Embassy,  found  a 
friend  there,  and  used  the  Spanish  diplomatic 
pouch  for  sending  the  magazine,  books,  and  other 
literature  to  his  brother  in  Madrid. 

Being  young,  we  were  playful,  even  at  times 
with  the  Communists.  One.  at  the  Cite  Universi- 
taire  dining  room,  would  grab  me.  "Capitali>ia." 
he'd  say.  "pan.'  Comv.nista — pan.'"  We  assured 
each  other  we'd  die  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
firing  line  and  wasn't  it  a  shame.  Paco  would 
watch,  he  admitted  he  envied  me  a  certain  play- 
ful capacity  and  at  times  I  would  deliberately  say 
something  outrageous  to  lighten  his  somberness. 
There  would,  for  instance,  be  one  of  those  high- 
flown  European  conversations  on  the  meaning  of 
life  or  the  destiny  of  man.  and  I  would  suddenly 
interrupt.  "And  for  women,  men  are  bastards. 
punct."  It  always  made  me  fee!  good  to  watch 
Paco  break  up.  He  said  every  revolutionary  needs 
at  his  side  not  a  Rosa  Luxemburg,  but  a  scatter- 

..... 

Meanwhile,  going  back  and  forth  to  Spain  be- 
came a  fairly  routine  thing — though  these  trips 
were  generally  made  through  the  mountains  and 
no  one  ever  attempted  anything  elaborate  in  a 
car  again.  Nothing  ever  happened  to  any  of  those 
who  crossed  back  and  forth:  ironically,  all  the 
bad  things  that  happened  took  place  out  of  Spain 
thing  i  ith  Fra 

A  young  anarchist  named  Jesu.  who  had  tuber- 
culosis, and.  indeed,  did  look  like  Jesus,  wandered 
into  the  group.  He  had  murdered  several  people 
with  his  bare  hands,  and  1  think  he  unnerved 
Paco  and  Pepe.  He  thought  they  were  tainted 
with  "constructive"  ideology,  ajid  he  was  all  for 
burning  down  the  churches.  Paco  squirmed.  He 
adored  cathedrals.  What  got  everybody  down  was 
Enrique.  As  bright  as  the  rest,  he  had  a  tender- 
ness to  him  that  endeared  him  to  them  but  lacked 
a  certain  will  to  survive.  His  father  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  Gestapo  by  the  French:  he 
had  been  sent  first  to  Mexico  and  then  brought 
back  to  Paris  after  the  war.  He  never  had  a  room 
of  his  own  and  often  just  slept  in  the  main  bath- 
room at  the  Cite  where  he  had  friends.  One  day 
he  fainted,  and  after  that,  he  vanished.  His 
mother  wrote  from  Mexico  asking  us  to  find  him. 
The  Spanish  government-in-exile  searched,  we 
hunted  the  streets  of  Paris  for  him.  but  we  had 
lost  him.  Sometime*.  Pepe  tells  me  now.  he  be- 
lieves he  has  seen  him.  Enrique  became  the  ghost 
■ 

Life  in  Paris  became  increasingly  difficult. 
Some  made  it.  some  did  not.  One  died  in  Indo- 
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china,  another  died  of  tuberculosis  in  1 
was  a  group  that  kept  count  of  one 
Whenever  anyone  departed  for  Arger 
Peru,  there  was  always  a  certain  sat; 
sense  of  finality. 

The  Spanish  government-in-exile  urg» 
who  could  to  get  away.  Manolo  went  to 
and  became  a  novelist.  Nicolas  went  to 
to  be  a  history  professor.  Carlos  became 
physicist  in  Mexico  City. 


II 


Tt  was  in  April  of  1968  that  Nicolas  can- 

me.  He  had  had  political  troubles  in-A 
tina  and  was  now  embarking  on  a  second «& 
he  laughingly  put  it.  in  New  York.  We  rein 
about  the  prison  break.  Nicolas  was  ai 
the  general  silence  surrounding  Spanish; 
and  I  knew  he  was  reminding  me  that^- 
other  things  I  was  a  writer  and  had  never, 
one  line  on  Spain  outside  of  a  few  things o| 
ish  literature.  He  was  in  fact  urging  m.\ 
back. 

I  remember  Paco  and  how  he  showed 
my  father  had  fought  at  Saint-Malo.  the. 
American  boats  off  the  beach  at  Caen,  th 
of  the  Resistance,  of  the  Jews.  Lachaisejl 
the  rest,  and  how  he  once  said  that  even 
mans  had  a  right  to  their  graves  and  he 
where  they  had  been  put.  and  how  he  had 
when  one  of  the  old  anarchists  died  in  Par 
ing.  poor  bastard,  in  a  strange  country  Ht 
and  how  he  was  worried  and  he  and  his  : 
went  to  see  the  anarchist's  wife  and  son,  a 
every  man  deserves  the  burial  he  gives  ^ 
Paco  tossed  no  one  away. 

I  telephoned  his  brother  Raul — who,  w 
mother,  had  been  urging  me  to  visit — sa 
time  I  meant  it.  and  a  week  later  took  thee 
plane  for  Madrid. 

The  brilliant  early  morning  light  of  I 
suddenly  shafted  the  plane.  Beneath  me ; 
see  the  snow-tipped  Sierra  de  Guadarr*! 
drew  a  deep  breath  and  braced  myself.  Ill 
of  the  plane  trip  Amelia.  Paco's  mother,  ar  ■ 
had  taken  to  Teheran,  to  collect  his  body,  1 1 
other  plane  from  Teheran  that  had  pullt-l 
Bara.ias  airport,  as  mine  was  doing  now] 
was  the  first  trip  I  had  ever  made  to  IM 
alone.  I  was  coming  as  a  widow,  the  roots 
two  daughters,  a  writer,  and  as  someonenB 
belonged  to  Paco.  My  children  were  not  4 
younger  than  I  had  been  the  first  time  I  ha  m 
to  Madrid.  I  was  not  that  much  youngei* 
Arr.e'.ia  •  .  .    eer.  v.  hen  '.  first  met  her.  '.  wa  "4 
if  I  thought  of  her  then  as  being  a  widow,  m 
father  had  been  shot  in  the  head.  Pacowfl 
exact  age  when  he  had  been  killed.  I  looked  % 
at  the  mountains. 

Things  were  tense  in  Madrid  in  May.  Am 
lution  was  going  on  next  door,  and  despil 
closed  frontiers  and  cut-off  communial 
everyone  knew  many  flags  were  flying  in 
And  among  the  flags  flying  was  the 
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nf  it  the  university  were  busy  memorizing 
m  -nationale." 

M  with  M — ,  a  slight,  gray-haired  man  of 
M  personal  charm  and  intelligence,  to 
I  could  not  fail  to  respond.  No  one  could. 
*ie  same  time  an  ancient  member  of  the 
jfl  on,  a  former  diplomat  in  Germany,  and 
in  it  in  some  of  the  worst  Nazi  atrocities 
lty  mankind.  Now  he  is  a  leader  of  one  of 
]j  ate  groups  (everyone  in  Spain  is  either 
frld-out  leftist  or  tells  you  he  is  a  Ken- 
democrat;  generally,  to  orient  your- 
ps  to  take  whatever  label  a  man  puts  on 
Iff  id  move  it  five  places  to  the  right ) . 
boys  in  Paris!"  M —  exploded,  "living 
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■Hnour  revolutionaries,  having  the  time  of 

■  ;."  He  shot  his  words  directly  at  me,  em- 
dazzling,  pithy,  slightly  bitchy  Madrid 

if'a"  style  of  which  he  was  known  master, 
ire  speaking  in  particular  of  Pepe  Mar- 
f  3  had  not  gone  off  to  Peru  or  Argentina 
jjnto  trouble  in  Paris  and  spent  several 
lLa  Chatergnie  prison.  When  he  got  out, 
.  j  ob  as  a  bookbinder  and  by  one  of  those 
ajug  efforts  of  will  had  gone  the  road  from 
Per  to  successful  owner  of  a  publishing 
'oted  to  the  publication  of  Spanish  revo- 
literature.  Our  hopes  for  Peninsula  had 
lized  under  his  direction  in  the  enor- 
uccessful  Ruedo  Iberico.  His  collabora- 
his  childhood  friend  Paco  had  been  re- 
■  one  with  Jorge  Semprun  ( author  of  La 
■t  finie) — an  exile  of  earlier  vintage  who 
rned  to  Madrid  in  the  mid-Fifties  and 
dicalization  of  the  Madrid  intelligentsia, 
anarchist,"  said  M — ,  "in  the  service  of 
that  member  of  the  Parisian  elite!" 
Miad  failed  to  oblige  by  dropping  dead  in 

■  its  of  Paris,  and  his  very  existence  in- 
W  M — .  Still,  I  decided  not  to  rise  in  hurt 
sj  nd  make  the  obvious  reply.  For  M — ,  the 
'  artinez"  could  have  done  was  to  have 
M  Spain. 

» assumes,  with  idealists,  that  someone 
H  take  the  rap,"  I  replied  mildly, 
ns  silent  for  a  moment.  "Your  eyes  are 

Jik  you." 

I  ly  objective  criteria." 
I  s  are  too." 

i  loved  on  to  knowing  the  consequences  of 
ts.  M — 's  program  for  the  future  in  es- 
lis  to  make  some  sort  of  alliance  with  the 
f .  Nor  could  one  fault  him  for  it.  Politics 
jys  in  Madrid  is  a  cynical  game;  the  city 
I  :  of  Alexandria,  with  everyone  trying  to 
a  iece  of  the  pie  in  advance, 
yext  day,  Bermejo,  who  is  a  writer  and 
vag  of  a  poet,  knows  everyone  in  Madrid 
i  veryone's  friend,  came  to  chat  with  me. 
3  ed  to  put  me  in  touch  with  "all  the  work- 
^  the  students  your  heart  desires."  I  was 
5.  If  it  serves  his  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
rapressive  Franco's  regime  is  to  get  you 
>ut  of  Spain,  he  would  do  so  without  bat- 


ting an  eyelash.  Still  I  liked  Bermejo.  He  gave 
one  the  feeling  that  in  a  Balzacian  way  he  not 
only  wrote  about  the  day's  events  in  Madrid,  he 
created  them. 

I  sensed  Bermejo  was  laughing  at  the  world, 
Madrid,  the  day's  events,  and  I,  like  his  students, 
would  soon  find  myself  part  of  his  day's  events. 
The  other  half  of  him  is  a  man  who,  when  not 
laughing  at  his  private  group  of  students  (every- 
body in  Madrid  has  his  grupito,  the  style  remain- 
ing more  emphatically  Jesuitical  than  anyone  is 
prepared  to  realize),  is  hauntedly  preoccupied, 
sensitive  in  his  nerve  endings  to  the  students'  be- 
ing beaten.  A  moralist  and  humanist,  Bermejo 
saluted  the  "heroic  Forties" — "our  epoch" — and 
then  fired  a  few  accurate  shots  at  the  super- 
Communist  elite  of  Madrid:  "A  group  of  intel- 
lectuals conspiring  like  nomads  in  the  middle  of 
the  Madrid  desert.  An  enclave  acting  as  if  they 
owned  this  town.  Communists!  Feudal  landlords, 
and  the  sons  of  feudal  landlords  is  what  they  are. 
Christ,  if  capitalism  ever  hit  this  group,  they'd 
be  terrorized.  For  one  thing,  they'd  all  have  to  go 
to  work." 

Many  of  the  Communists  are  the  sons  of  the 
great  Falangist  martyrs.  Fundamentally,  Madrid 
does  not  change;  the  same  small  group  of  fami- 
lies juggle  the  wealth  and  social  power  among 
themselves.  They  constitute  a  world  apart,  en- 
gaged in  its  own  private  dance — they  are  bull- 
fighters, or  writers,  mostly  an  intelligentsia  with 
no  connection  to  any  other  Communist  party,  to 
students,  to  workers,  or  the  rest  of  Spain.  Meet- 
ing them,  one  feels  that  one  has  entered  the  world 
of  Johannesburg  or  Caracas.  Incredibly  chic, 
they  speak  to  no  one.  A  Catalan  friend  of  mine 
arrived  in  Madrid.  I  have  seen  this  friend,  a  cos- 
mopolitan, at  home  in  New  York,  Paris,  as  well 
as  Barcelona,  and  though  an  "elitist"  himself,  I 
watched  him  pale  at  the  sight  of  them  :  with  this 
group  he  could  not  cope.  He  kept  muttering, 
"Barbara,  come  to  Catalonia,  where  we  just  have 
plain  ordinary  socialist  revolutions.  We  have 
much  healthier  revolutions  down  there.  Lots  of 
sun,  and  left  is  left  and  right  is  right."  He  looked 
at  me  and  smiled.  "Politics  is  not  that  important. 
The  single  most  important  remark  you  ever  made 
in  your  life  was  that  Mount  Canigou  was  the 
tallest  mountain  in  the  world.  Come  back  to  Cata- 
lonia." He  left  Madrid  after  a  week,  complaining 
that  the  city  drove  him  mad  with  its  hours,  its 
craziness,  and  its  Communists.  I  heard  two 
Madrid  friends  discussing  him,  warily.  "Who  is 
he?"  "Oh,  a  member  of  the  Barcelona-Paris  elite, 
son  of  a  Catalan  industrialist.  A  little-CafaZan." 
Lo  de  siempre.  Madrid  does  not  speak  to  Barce- 
lona, Barcelona  does  not  speak  to  Madrid.  Things 
in  Spain  may  have  changed  on  the  surface,  but 
beneath,  much  has  remained  the  same. 

It  was  around  midnight  when  I  got  through 
talking  to  Bermejo.  That  long,  lovely  Madrid 
afternoon,  the  time  of  day  when  the  city  is  bathed 
in  the  most  beautiful  light  in  the  world,  was  end- 
ing. I  was  going  to  meet  Paco's  old  friend,  Pedro, 
for  dinner. 
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Madrid  is  a  small  town.  Bermejo  looked  know- 
ingly at  me — Pedro  had  a  reputation  for  being 
the  man  "through  whose  hands  have  passed  the 
best  women  in  Europe.  .  .  ."  "He's  an  old  friend," 
I  said,  but  in  Madrid  nobody's  mind  stays  off  sex 
very  long.  Personally,  I  have  never  understood 
the  world's  disdain  of  great  lover  types.  I  had 
always  had  great  sympathy  for  them,  feeling  that 
they  had  at  least  a  certain  humility  about  them- 
selves and  others.  An  acknowledgment  of  being 
needy,  an  intuition  and  perception,  a  willingness 
to  reach.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  anyone  that 
men  who  have  had  a  large  number  of  women  are 
not  superior  beings  in  bed,  but  that  they  might 
have  just  wanted  the  women  more,  and  they 
might  just  have  deserved  them. 

"Well,  Barbara,"  Pedro  said,  emphatically 
using  my  own  name,  "the  first  time  I  saw  you, 
you  were  standing  on  a  beach  in  San  Sebastian, 
holding  Paco's  hand."  We  were  sitting  in  the 
tavern  where  he  and  Paco  had  spent  much  of  their 
early  life  discussing  destiny  and  love,  and  he 
shook  his  head.  "Paco  was  never  a  child,  he  was 
different  from  the  rest  of  us,  with  his  books,  his 
revolution." 

"Paco  was  no  revolutionary"  I  replied.  "Nada 
de  revolutionary,  nada  de  anarquista." 

Pedro  looked  at  me  in  some  surprise,  some 
respect.  "You  knew  that?" 

"Of  course  I  did.  He  did  what  he  did  in  spite  of 
himself.  Paco  hated  revolution."  Although  I 
wasn't  clear  in  my  head  what  was  the  exact  dif- 
ference between  a  man  who  acted  like  a  revolu- 
tionary and  didn't  believe  in  it,  and  one  who 
proclaimed  himself  a  revolutionary  and  acted 
like  a  bourgeois. 

"You're  right — but  I  wouldn't  go  around  Ma- 
drid saying  that.  Paco  was  .  .  .  very  authentic.  A 
little  like  the  man  in  the  prison  cell  who  shouts 
viva  el  eomunismo  before  he  gets  killed,  for  the 
sake  of  morale.  That's  all  it  was — morale." 


i^melia,  Paco's  mother,  Luisa,  his  sister,  and  I 
drove  to  La  Almudena,  the  large  cemetery  on 
the  outskirts  of  Madrid  where  almost  everyone 
is  buried.  Amelia  and  Raul,  Paco's  brother,  had 
had  to  fly  to  Teheran  to  bring  Paco's  body  back. 
Raul,  only  a  year  younger  than  Paco  but  father- 
less, had  never  gotten  over  the  feeling  that  by 
fixing  it  so  he  could  not  return  to  Spain,  Paco  had 
deserted  him  and  so  had  not  loved  him.  Raul  said 
of  Paco  that  he  was  "not  really  Spanish,"  and  had 
opposed  his  being  buried  in  Madrid.  Amelia,  who 
had  not  fallen  into  Raul's  confusion  and  kept  her 
clear  and  simple  sense  of  who  the  enemy  is,  had 
her  way.  Paco,  not  permitted  for  most  of  his  life 
to  live  in  Madrid,  was  buried  there. 

Amelia  at  seventy  was  still  the  regal,  smashing 
beauty,  and  Luisa,  the  sister,  was  dressed  up.  She 
kept  brushing  the  flowers  I  handed  her,  as  though 
it  all  mattered.  Then  she  handed  them  back  to  me. 
I  stared  at  the  names,  "Roberto  Martin  L936," 
"Francisco  Martin  1966,"  in  utter  disbelief.  I 
looked  at  the  name  on  that  grave  and  just  stood 


there.  Luisa  had  tears  in  her  eyes.  I  jus 
Both  women  went  through  the  Catholic 
while  I  kept  standing  there,  just  looking, 
though  something  amused  Amelia  about 
Catholic  prayer  over  Paco,  she  started 
and  told  me  to  ask  Pedro,  Paco's  old  fri: 
wild  litany  he  and  Paco  used  to  invent 
dren,  and  how  they  tried,  during  the  war,  I  > 
a  man  in  San  Sebastian  to  throw  a  priest 
boardwalk.  I  handed  Luisa  the  flowers, 
took  them  from  me.  She  knelt  down,  am 
up  a  stone  from  the  ground  nearby,  laid  1 
ers  on  the  grave,  firmly  securing  them 
the  dry  dusty  spring  Madrid  wind  with  iM 
Amelia  looked  around,  she  remarked  1 
graveyard  was  badly  cared  for  and  overe: 
We  walked  to  the  waiting  car,  and  sudd 
stinctively,  I  turned  for  a  moment  anc» 
back.  We  drove  out  of  the  cemetery.  Amel- 
me  if  I  wanted  to  see  Pio  Baroja's  grav> 
civil  cemetery  across  the  way.  He  had  bee 
friend  of  hers — all  of  them  Madrid  Bas 
special  world  of  the  many  worlds  withijjj 
that  exist  in  Madrid.  I  remembered  Paco 
about  him.  No,  I  did  not  want  to  see  an 
graves.  "Nobody  went  but  a  few  of  us  ai 
students,"  she  remarked.  "Because  it  wa;^ 
burial.  Idiotic  country."  In  the  car  she: 
toward  me.  "It  was  Emilio,"  she  said  mer- 
an  older  man,  a  Madrid  lawyer,  "that  Pac 
wanted  to  take  out  of  prison.  That  didr 
out,  so  he  went  ahead  with  Nicolas  and 
Don't  you  think  it  was  generous  of  Paq> 
ways  to  help  forging  papers,  to  think  of  jj 
his  friends  out  of  prison?" 

"Very  generous,"  I  replied. 

"He's  buried  in  Madrid  now,"  she  said 
"It's  finished." 

On  the  drive  back  into  town,  I  was  woj 
about  it  all.  Paco  had  hated  exile,  had  alwk' 
afraid  of  dying  in  another  country;  Rai* 
know  that  Paco  was  Spanish,  was  still  ask 
my  brother  love  me?  why  did  he  leave  ir 
I  was  thinking  of  myself  and  Paco  as  c-i 
for  children  is  what  we  were.  Both  of  us  S] «: 
on  the  grass  in  Rambouillet,  and  I  reme  v 
suddenly  pushing  away  from  my  skirt  1 
orange-like  creatures,  "limacos,"  and  saitt 
were  called  slugs  in  English.  Then  he  sai' 
a  bad  habit  of  calling  all  trees  pldtanos — p  it4 
trees — and  there  were  other,  correct  nail 
things.  We  read  Spanish  poetry,  which  ga,sj 
tree  its  own  name,  he  said  it  was  wrong  0* 
say  that  for  me  all  trees  were  plantain 
said  for  me  they  were,  it  was  like  my  sayi 
Mount  Canigou  was  the  tallest  mountain 
world.  I  thought  of  the  novels  each  of  i) 
sprawled  out  on  the  wet  grass,  and  I  wonc 
either  of  us  had  really  understood  them.  I 
his  Paul  Nizan,  La  Conspiration,  and  Ad< 
hie,  who  had  gotten  both  dreams,  the  I 
conspiracy  and  the  desert  adventure.  An 
me  with  my  The  Red  and  the  Black.  I  wt 
if  then  I  had  really  understood  what  S 
was  saying:  that  little  girls  like  Mathik 
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in  the  romantic  light  he  wishes  to  be 
their  romanticism  may  very  well  end 
iead  hero  instead  of  a  live  man.  I  was 
this  often  in  Madrid,  especially  when 
third  man  in  the  prison  cell  next  to 
id  Manolo;  he  and  Emilio  were  free 
)iild  come  and  go  as  they  pleased.  Their 
been  not  to  go  with  us,  they  had  been 
;her  Nicolas  nor  Manolo  could  reenter 

0  was  dead. 

lought  of  it  when  I  met  Tierno  Galvan, 
socialist,  and  suddenly  he  asked  me 
become  of  Peninsula,  and  I  said,  in 
we  had  had  a  hard  time  giving  them 
;ople  were  afraid,"  he  replied.  "Paco 
lerstand  that."  He  looked  down.  "He 
nez  were  good  boys."  And  though  he 
ologetic,  I  wondered  if  too  much  and 
ear  didn't  amount  to  the  same  thing. 

1  would  ever  advise  my  children  to  risk 
were  certain  facts  about  ourselves 

I  had  simply  refused  to  acknowledge, 
Iked  about  it,  it  was  as  something  to  be 
to  be  ashamed  of.  We  were  both  the 
f  a  very  privileged  class.  My  parents 
nmer  place  of  some  eighty  acres  on  the 
nd  Sound,  lived  in  a  way  that  scarcely 
average  American  life.  Paco,  despite 
y  bohemian  Republican  mother,  was  a 
f  upper-class  Madrid — a  group  he  was 
tt  odds  with.  There  were  enormous  am- 
in  the  lives  we  led.  An  American  friend 
looked  me  up  told  me  later  that  she  was 
n  startled  and  slightly  amused  to  find 
?  in  a  Left  Bank  room  surrounded  by 
lary  publications,   and   dressed  very 
of  Christian  Dior.  Paco's  mother  sent 
s  through  the  diplomatic  pouch,  and  he 
?ing  around  in  tweeds  and  me  in  silk 
nd  straw  hats.  Apart  from  the  way  we 
which  somehow  we  didn't  "count,"  we 
)Ur  lot  with  Paco's  friends,  the  lot  of  the 
e  did  not  dare  acknowledge  the  numer- 
es  that  were  open  to  us  at  that  time. 


epressed.  We  drove  back  into  Madrid, 
iosks  full  of  half-news  on  the  French 
n.  Amelia  and  Luisa  had  decided  I  was 
>ut,  and  we  went  to  La  Trucha.  With  a 
f»us  command  over  life,  Amelia's  eyes 
3r  the  newspaper.  "It's  our  Paris,  Mar- 
iris  now,"  she  said  gleefully.  I  didn't  tell 
■  Pepe  did  not  share  her  joy;  repression 
i  what  he  wrote.  I  listened  to  Amelia's 
'ords.  My  problem  was  that  I  tended  to 
ubborn" — that  I  should  learn  to  bow  the 
ttle.  "Something,"  she  remarked  sadly, 
•ever  done,  and  neither  Paco  nor  you  had 
e."  She  then  began  matter-of-factly  to 
;he  question  of  whom  I  should  marry, 
ler  eyes  around  the  restaurant — if  there 
a  likely  prospect,  she  would  have  yanked 
right  then  and  there.  Her  mind  worked 
ncrete  lines.  "The  trouble  with  lovers  is 


that  they  tend  to  be  someone  else's  husband.  A 
woman  must  always  be  first,  that's  all  there  is  to 
it.  Twenty  years  younger,"  she  exclaimed,  "and 
I'd  be  in  France."  She  would,  too.  I  looked  at  her : 
not  an  ounce  of  self-pity  in  those  blue  eyes.  "The 
trouble  with  America,"  she  said,  "is  that  even  the 
poor  drunks  are  alone.  Dios,  alone  in  the  gutter. 
Here  at  least,"  she  waved  her  hand,  "we  put  them 
together  in  a  bar.  Much  easier."  I  tasted  the 
trout.  It  was  first-rate.  Then  I  took  a  long,  slow 
look  around  the  restaurant.  The  wine  made  me 
feel  good.  Well,  each  of  us  buries  his  dead  in  his 
own  way  and  I  felt  a  sense  of  freedom,  of  expec- 
tancy, of  "what  next"  grow  in  me.  I  grinned  at 
her,  and  at  me.  From  now  on,  just  plain  potluck. 
We  walked  out  of  the  restaurant.  Madrid,  spring 
of  '68. 

"Was  the  trout  good?" 

"Very." 

"You  should  learn  to  listen." 


fWlhings  in  the  suite  of  rooms  where,  Madrid- 
style,  Tierno  Galvan  has  his  office  and  home 
and  holds  court,  were  in  mild  commotion.  What 
one  felt  most  of  all,  in  Madrid  this  long  spring, 
was  the  waiting:  the  frontier  to  France  was 
closed,  communications  were  cut  off,  the  revolu- 
tion was  very  close.  He  on  the  phone,  calming 
down  a  worried  parent.  Her  daughter  was  lost  in 
the  Spanish  student  pavilion  at  the  Cite  Univer- 
sitaire  in  Paris,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  anyone 
who  could  find  her.  My  phone  was  as  dead  to  Paris 
as  the  next  one's  and  I  shook  my  head.  A  some- 
time exile,  Galvan  had  returned  to  Spain  "/«</•  ob- 
ligacidn  politico,,"  and  it  is  just  this  sort  of  musty, 
old-fashioned  political  "I  am  the  voice  of  good- 
ness" that  I  suspect  alienates  people  from  him. 
His  style  was  all  off  for  Madrid,  a  town  where 
people  prefer  saying,  I  am  a  son  of  a  bitch.  Nor 
was  there  much  use  asking  him  his  own  political 
program  for  Spain.  Any  direct  question  about 
what  is  to  happen  after  Franco  just  gets  silted 
down  to  someone's  vague  notion  of  the  good  soci- 
ety. The  truth  is,  no  one  knows.  The  first  time  I 
saw  Galvan  it  was  in  a  Madrid  cafe,  I  was  sitting 
drinking  with  some  of  the  super-Communist 
elite.  Individually,  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
people  in  Madrid  are  in  this  group.  Taken  one  by 
one,  they  are  great.  Collectively,  as  a  crew — 
madre  mia! — the  girls  start  acting  just  like 
upper-class  New  York  girls:  the  best  of  every- 
thing and  more  please,  minus  all  social,  civic, 
mental  responsibility  that  acts  in  America  as 
some  sort  of  leavening  force.  And  the  men  get 
busy  outwitting  one  another. 

"There  goes  Galvan  with  -  — ."  They  were 
entering  a  separate  room  with  a  group  of  men. 

"Do  you  know  who  they're  with?  The  workers 
Los  ob-reros,  los  pobre  ob-reros,"  they  mimicked. 
"The  workers.  Screw  the  workers."  I  tried  to  im- 
agine a  Communist  in  another  country  saying, 
Screw  the  workers,  and  couldn't  quite. 

Someone  had  just  come  back  from  Badajoz,  the 
Spain  of  the  provinces,  poor  dreary  dead  spot 
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near  Portugal.  "Can  you  imagine?  In  Badajoz, 
they're  waiting  for  us.  They're  organized. 
They're  reading  our  newspaper,  they  want  ma- 
terial, they  have  a  village  poet,  a  lawyer,  a 
worker.  .  .  ."  He  sighed,  "They  called  me  senor. 
And  asked  about  the  high  politics  of  Madrid. 
Such  respect.  .  .  .  We  really  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  Badajoz." 

"Badajoz!"  his  wife  exploded.  "High  politics 
of  Madrid.  Listen,  you  idiot" — her  husband  be- 
ing a  highly  productive  writer  and  a  leading  in- 
tellectual in  Spain — "that's  the  first  time  you've 
been  treated  with  respect  in  twenty  years.  You 
get  so  mixed  up  you  invite  the  police  in  to  serve 
the  drinks  at  your  meetings.  High  politics  of 
Madrid." 

"I  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  bastard  sitting  out 
there  in  the  hall,  hiding  in  his  raincoat.  .  .  ." 

Madrid  jokes,  jokes  of  a  town  occupied  with 
varying  degrees  of  repression  for  thirty  years. 


J%  lmost  as  unreal  as  the  words  "Francisco  Mar- 
tin  1966"  on  a  Madrid  grave  was  this  new 
Madrid — too  many  cars,  streets  torn  up  for  park- 
ing, shopping  centers,  an  annual  parade  of  the 
Falangist  army  (circa  Wehrmacht)  which  no- 
body watched,  everyone  preferring  to  spend  a 
warm  day  at  the  book  fair  in  the  Retire  where 
you  could  now  buy  Karl  Marx  and  Lenin.  Be- 
neath this  air  of  swift  anonymous  modernity — a 
plague  hitting  Madrid  like  the  rest  of  Spain — 
and  prosperity,  was  the  sense  of  agitation  and 
rumble  in  a  city  waiting  to  change  regimes.  A 
student  took  me  out  to  the  University  City.  I  had 
met  many  students  along  the  Calle  Princesa,  the 
Boul'  Mich  of  Madrid.  They  were  caught  up  in  a 
whole  variety  of  struggles,  the  struggle  for  uni- 
versity reform,  the  struggle  of  the  more  radical 
groups  (Felipe)  against  the  more  conservative 
Communist  groups  (PACOISTAS),  the  Commu- 
nists wanting  to  hold  down  the  tensions,  the 
others  wanting  full  steam  ahead  and  no  more 
clandestine  politics. 

Indeed,  all  of  Madrid  seems  to  be  involved  in  a 
process  of  people  naming  each  other,  waiting  to 
be  named,  and  identified,  after  thirty  years  of 
semi-darkness.  There  was  trouble  in  the  Basque 
country,  there  were  troubles  in  Barcelona.  Never- 
theless, I  was  not  prepared  for  what  happened. 
On  a  quiet  clay  in  front  of  the  philosophy  building 
in  the  University  City,  which  lies  out  of  Madrid 
on  the  road  to  the  Escorial  and  was  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  worst  fighting  in  the  Civil  War,  I 
was  standing  with  a  student,  clearing  out  of  the 
building  before  the  door  shut,  and  suddenly  the 
flag  went  out.  Philosophy  Faculty  occupied  by 
the  Commune  ok  Madrid.  The  words  shook  me. 
This,  in  Madrid?  The  student  looked  equally 
shaken.  He  said,  ";Anda!"  Then  he  whistled  and 
murmured  they  were  suicidal — some  of  the  best 
students  in  Madrid  were  locked  in  that  building. 
What  was  being  done  was  in  opposition  both  to 
Franco  and  to  the  official  Communist  party.  A 
Spanish  newspaperman  came  up,  asked  a  few 


questions,  then  rapidly  left,  saying  t 
The  lawn  was  quiet,  everybody  lookin  fi 
The  student  grabbed  me  and  we  ms  a 
jumping  over  the  road  that  separate:  ;h 
omy  (the  "red")  Faculty  from  the  U 
university.  Just  as  we  crossed,  a  h 
security  police,  with  trucks  and  dogs,  li 
cutting  the  road  in  two.  I  watched  i 
the  hill,  then  saw  students  running  t 
tion.  It  was  a  blood  bath,  and  at  this  ]  ii 
world  there  is  no  use  trying  to  com  in 
police  are  more  brutal  to  whom.  Whal  tj 
about  this,  and  other  melees  at  the  ur 
how  cut  off  the  Spanish  students  are 
of  the  physical  setup,  from  the  rest  c 
You  can  have  a  battle  going  on  at  then! 
and  within  seconds  the  police  can  i« 
whole  University  City  from  the  rest  o.N 
Eventually  I  got  out  of  the  place,  jhp 
a  taxi,  and  met  some  friends  with  the  d 
at,  of  all  places,  the  American  Circus,  >  \ 
dential  part  of  the  city.  Everything  w.  p 
here,  and  as  I  listened  to  them  sing  '  o 
America"  I  felt  I  might  be  going  mad.  h 
murmured  that  this  was  not  half  as  d 
Forties;  I  who  was  friendly  with  ;* 
should  I  feel  sorry  for  these  middle  la 
dents,  the  worst  that  could  happen  to-< 
beatings  and  three  years  in  prison.  S«< 
to  feel  I  was  betraying  my  own  gei".-a 
snapped  at  her  that  this  was  1968,  i  d 
wrongheaded  at  the  very  least  to  ask  n 
dents  to  have  lived  through  the  mo  ? 
nightmare  of  the  twentieth  century.  Oej 
hardly  be  blamed  if  no  one  had  ever  to'U 
bothered  to  reach  them.  She  finally  p 
drive  out  with  me  to  the  University  Cit-  & 
as  she  saw  the  debris,  though,  she  tens 
she  paled  watching  the  line-up  of  secu  ty 
cars.  She  told  her  children  to  keep  quii'm 
finally  got  out.  "The  security  police  'ill 
me,"  she  said. 


^\ne  can  better  understand  the  con's< 
of  Spanish  politics — whereby  th<C4 
nists  have  played,  certainly  at  the  un:;a| 
conservative  role,  if  one  recognizes  th 
the  attention  given  to  the  Left  in  the  pr 
co's  real  problems  are  the  maneuverii 
Right  for  the  succession  to  power.  Th 
spring  and  summer  of  '68,  Madrid  wS> 
mixture  of  a  city  which,  at  the  same  mo 
experiencing  the  height  of  "liberal"  th; 
lectuals  freely  talking  in  the  cafes,  Ii 
Leninist  books  freely  displayed  at  the  b<  k 
and  then,  odd  pockets  of  severe  repressi  .. 
same  moment  I  was  receiving  letters  t.ta 
in  Paris,  which  were  extremely  pessi  ifl 
tone — it  will  all  end  in  the  worst  repres 
the  Civil  War,  he  wrote  (and  later  w' 
right ) .  Intellectuals  in  Madrid  were  fee 
oats,  and  they  seemed  to  be  the  last  grc 
I  he  g<  i\  crnmcnt  I  ighten  up. 

As  soon  as  one  left  the  carefree  atmt 
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8    srous  Madrid  of  cafes  and  industrial 
dl  ,  and  went  to  the  university — where 
m  s  were  taking  place, one  with  the  police, 
*     between  the  Communists  and  more 
it    udents — one  felt  the  tenseness,  the 
;  .'tings  in  cafes,  one  felt  it  among  the 
I,    nalists,  who,  every  time  I  met  one, 
dl  jo  move  from  cafe  to  cafe,  don't  talk 
so  on — all  very  reminiscent  of  the  For- 
of  course,  one  felt  it  most  of  all  among 
irs'  commissions — the  radicalization  of 
Ih  workers  is  still  in  an  incipient  phase, 
.•ally,  was  being  accomplished  partially 
I  himself.  By  outlawing  the  old  socialist 
hist  trade  unions,  and  forcing  all  work- 
a  central  syndicate  of  his  own,  Franco, 
:,  did  away  with  many  of  the  old  left- 
lries,  and  united  the  workers  into  one 
oviding  them  with  a  perfect  setup  for 
g.  What  Franco's  legal  syndicate  pro- 
5  the  illegal  workers'  commissions,  and 
-  workers'  commissions;  and  the  work- 
n  represent  a  mixture  of  socialist,  Com- 
nd  liberal  Catholic  tendencies.  I  spent 
loon  with  one  member  in  his  thirties — 
Spanish  workers  today  he  had  worked 
te  knew  little  about  the  old  socialist  or 
trade  unions,  which  at  their  height 
emendous  political  force  in  Spain.  But 
eked  up  political  ideas — become  "radi- 
-in  the  factories  of  Renault.  France,  he 
,  had  been  his  political  education.  Un- 
ler  generation  of  workers,  he  had  allied 
nth  the  students;  there  was  obviously 
seness  between  the  students  and  the 
of  the  young  workers'  commissions. 
I,  though,  is  a  very  small  town.  A  jour- 
iow  casually  remarked  the  next  day  that 
»f  a  friend  of  his  who  had  a  friend  in  the 
I  gotten  a  strange  idea  that  this  friend 
te)  had  been  speaking  to  someone  in  the 
commissions.  The  journalist  laughed, 
h  it  was  uproariously  funny — which  is 
•id  way  of  dealing  with  life — but  I  took 
and  spent  the  next  few  days  shopping 
ies.  I  was  also  tired  and  tense  from  the 
id  tumult  at  the  university  and  decided 
.  easy  by  seeing  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
ir  Madrid. 

i  is  financed  and  run  by  the  Opus — the 
Catholic  lay  organization  comprised  of 
men,  industrialists,  and  military.  It  is  a 
g  organization  because,  although  on  one 
s  to  the  right  of  Franco,  on  the  other,  it 
very  politically  adaptable  organization, 
ie  degree  that  most  members  are  techno- 
terested  in  playing  an  economic  role  in 
Europe,  interested  in  the  business  tech- 
E  the  United  States,  and  less  rigid  and 
than  the  old-time  Falangists,  they  are 
tie  left  of  Franco.  They  represent  a  tre- 
i  power  in  Spain — they  have  their  own 
banks,  etc. — and  a  tremendous  concen- 
>f  wealth.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been 
S  niig"  Opus — which  the  newspaper,  Ma- 


drid, represents.  And,  as  one  Madrid  cynic  put  it, 
"The  Opus  is  an  amoeba  which  knows  how  to  cut 
itself  in  half.  If  the  regime  remains  powerful, 
the  half  of  Opus  which  is  in  the  regime  slaps  the 
Opus  of  the  opposition.  If  the  opposition  and 
monarchists  become  powerful,  the  half  of  the 
Opus  in  the  opposition  slaps  the  Opus  in  the 
regime.  Either  way,  they  win." 

When  I  arrived  at  the  building  Madrid  occu- 
pied, the  place  was  in  pandemonium.  Minutes  be- 
fore, Franco  had  ordered  the  newspaper  shut 
down.  The  editor  and  the  publisher  were  to  be 
fined  and  tried,  ostensibly  for  publishing  an  anti- 
de  Gaulle  article,  interpreted  by  Franco  as  a 
covert  attack  on  himself.  The  act  obviously  had 
taken  everyone  at  the  newspaper  by  surprise. 
Politically  a  far  more  significant  act  than  the 
uproars  at  the  university,  it  was  Franco's  first 
warning  to  the  press  of  a  new  return  to  censor- 
ship. It  was  impossible  to  speak  to  the  editor  at 
that  moment,  and  we  agreed  to  meet  several  days 
later,  at  another  place.  During  that  weekend  the 
building  was  stoned,  the  other  press  came  out 
backing  Madrid;  it  was  obviously  an  act  nobody 
in  the  city  had  expected. 

Several  days  later  I  met  with  Calvo  Serer,  one 
of  the  editors.  I  did  not  get  the  impression  he  had 
expected  the  shutting  down  of  the  newspaper. 
Employees  would  continue  to  be  paid,  he  re- 
marked, sidestepping  any  discussion  of  where  the 
finances  were  to  come  from.  He  was  obviously 
anxious  to  down-play  any  notion  of  the  Opus  as 
a  wealthy  institution,  or  his  own  role  as  being 
one  of  the  chief  proponents  of  a  return  to  the 
monarchy,  and  instead,  concentrated  on  his  role 
as  a  liberal — his  concern  for  the  students,  the 
workers,  his  hope  for  a  "Kennedyized  Spain." 
Like  many  other  political  Spaniards,  his  own 
past  career  has  been  a  zigzag  of  different  move- 
ments, meaningless  when  translated  into  foreign 
terminology,  and  his  plans  for  the  future  include 
a  vague  stab  at  democracy,  which  could  mean 
anything  from  a  liberal  monarchy  to  someone 
other  than  Franco.  Many  private  dinners  were 
being  given  that  spring,  among  other  things,  to 
gain  support  among  the  wealthy  for  a  return  of 
the  monarchy.  I  felt  discouraged  about  Madrid 
politics.  I  was  wondering  how  much  of  the  mu- 
sical chairs  among  the  Right  was  a  bill  that  was 
going  to  be  paid  for  eventually  by  the  Left  and 
the  moderates.  I  decided  to  spend  more  time  in 
Madrid  with  what  really  mattered — my  friends. 

TJut  most  of  all  I  was  shaken  by  Raul.  On  the 
surface  his  life  was  calm  enough,  he  had  his 
home  in  the  country,  he  had  his  wife,  the  chil- 
dren, his  career,  his  cafe  life,  and  he  was  as  jokey 
and  witty  as  ever,  but  late  at  night,  the  two  of  us 
would  sit  on  the  floor  of  his  living  room,  just  talk- 
ing and  trying  to  figure  things  out.  It  was  clear 
that  he  had  not  yet  buried  Paco. 

"He  was  a  Madrid  Basque,"  I  said  quietly.  I 
could  not  get  over  my  shock  that  Raul  did  not 
consider  Paco  Spanish,  that  he  felt  Paco  hated 
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Spain.  I  sat  on  the  floor  and  tried  to  explain  to 
Raul — what  I  took  for  granted  that  everyone  in 
Madrid  knew — that  Paco,  Nicolas,  Manolo,  and 
the  whole  lot  of  them  were  obsessed  by  Spain, 
that  the  dream  of  every  one  of  them  was  to  come 
back.  "Sometimes,  it  isn't  easy  to  come  back, 
Raul,"  I  said.  "They  are  afraid  ...  to  come  back, 
and,  well,  find  Madrid — strange  .  .  .  'that  poor 
forgotten  bit  of  earth  that  is  my  home.'  " 

Raul  looked  at  me,  "He  said  that?" 

I  nodded.  Raul  now  looked  so  like  Paco  when 
Paco  used  to  question  me,  what  does  Spain  look 
like?  what  are  they  doing  there?  Only  now  it  was 
Raul  asking  me,  what  was  Paco  really  like? 

Raul  hesitated.  "We  were  very  close." 

"I  know." 

We  went  through  the  many  stories,  comparing 
versions,  of  how  they  took  a  bus  to  the  University 
City  to  see  the  front,  how  Raul  fired  a  toy  rifle 
and  thought  he  had  started  the  war  by  firing  that 
shot,  how  the  police  would  mistake  Raul  for  Paco 
at  the  border,  with  the  name  "Martin."  Raul  then 
recalled  the  signed  copy  of  The  Sun  Also  Rises  he 
and  I  found  in  a  small  hotel  near  the  Puerta  del 
Sol,  just  sitting  there  in  a  musty  room,  belong- 
ing to  no  one.  "We  were  very  naive  then,"  he 
mused,  "so  dumb  and  so  young  that  we  spent  the 
whole  afternoon  wondering  whether  we  would 
take  it,  and  then  didn't.  Some  worldly  cynics  we." 
He  glanced  at  his  copy  of  Light  in  August,  that 
story  of  Joe  Christmas's  fight  that  had  symbol- 
ized so  much  for  all  of  them  and  reminded  me  of 
how  I  had  once  brought  it  for  him  to  Madrid. 

"Paco  sent  it,"  I  said.  "That's  what  he  was 
sending  you  back,  Raul,  Light  in  August."  I 
laughed.  "Me,  he  made  me  memorize  all  of  Span- 
ish history." 

"He  did?" 

I  groaned,  "Every  last  king  you  ever  had." 

He  looked  through  the  pages,  and  then  at  me. 
"Was  my  brother — un  hombre  de  bandera — man 
of  the  flag — first-rate?" 

I  was  thinking  of  the  day  Paco  arrived  in 
Paris,  how  they  had  all  called,  Hurrah  for  Ma- 
drid, long  live  the  interior,  long  live  the  exterior, 
and  how  Paco  had  never  gotten  his  wish — that 
these  two  Spains  should  know  one  another.  I  was 
older  now,  I  knew  death  was  real,  and  some 
things  in  life  are  irrevocable.  Paco's  generation, 
the  intermediate  generation — children  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  second  world  war,  and,  intellec- 
tually, children  of  the  nineteenth  century — had 
been  a  sacrificed  generation.  Those  who  had  left 
Spain  never  really  knew  it,  and  never  really  came 
back  to  it,  however  they  might  dream.  And  those 
who  stayed  always  knew  something  had  been 
taken  from  them.  Thinking  of  that  time  in  Paris 
when  we  had  been  half-children,  half-grown-up, 
the  moment  Paco  had  dropped  Raul's  hand,  and, 
growing  up,  took  mine  instead,  I  now  took  Raul's 
hand,  because  what  we  were  doing  all  those  long 
months  in  Madrid  was  burying  the  dead,  night 
after  night,  something  nobody  bothers  to  do  in 
New  York,  where  the  dead  just  vanish  into  taxes 
and  lawyers. 


Ill 

rjlhen  my  daughters  arrived  from  A 
was  being  with  them — those  two  da 
mine,  aged  thirteen  and  fourteen  — 
them  a  third  girl,  a  friend,  that  broug  i 
final  confrontation.  I  think  I  had  mac  I 
take  with  my  own  daughters — havi 
been  the  daughter  of  a  feckless  motht  s 
of  that  old  fear  of  repetition — of  attt  p] 
appear  to  them  as  the  sort  of  woman  tt 
should  be  their  mother,  rather  than  of  >ii 
self.  In  a  certain  way  I  had  done  witl  h 
actly  what  I  had  accused  Raul  and  h,a 
poraries  in  Madrid  of  doing  to  thei.y 
generation — I  had  been  very  silent.  I,  I 
ponent  of  "he  who  does  not  remember  ht 
— how  much  of  my  own  past  had  I  a  m 
exist?  I  took  in,  in  utter  amazement  h 
terest  in  the  road  to  Brunete,  the  j 
myths,  the  mountains  crossed,  and  w  i 
stunned  to  find  them  eagerly  carryii , 
their  elders  before  them,  The  Sun  A<\ 
they  were  off  on  their  own  secret 
Spain,  complaining  to  me  that  we  w<; 
wrong  route,  we  were  "supposed"  to  t.ij 
plona.  In  Madrid  I  was  having  to  com  ;o 
with  my  daughters'  adolescence,  and 
their  mother.  Amelia  was  amused  at  mr 
indeed  dismay,  when  these  three  free-jri 
mini  skirted  girls  took  off  with  a  couj 
teen-year-old  amateur  bullfighters  O 
grow  up  to  be  lawyers)  at  the  Uni  t 
Madrid.  I  listened  to  this  brave,  inu 
pleasure-loving  woman  in  her  seventie 
out  for  not  having  the  courage  to  le, 
daughters  "live  a  little."  She  seemei  ta 
amused  that  /  should  raise  such  obj  ti 
bullfights,  and  in  her  free-spirited  way  i 
me,  she  told  the  girls  exactly  how  to 
what  to  throw  into  the  ring.  "You,"  I 
scolding  me,  "weren't  you  free?  Wa, 
free?  Did  anyone  ever  deny  you  life?"  rW 
my  daughters,  they  seemed  happier  am 
me  than  I  had  ever  seen  them  before,  a.l 
them  that  way,  I  relinquished  my  som,! 
severe  hold  on  them,  let  them  go  off  to 
and  sat  in  a  cafe  trying  to  puzzle  it  all  ■ 
I  thought  of  the  novel  I  had  publish^ 
a  soulful  timid  girl  who  yearns  but  ne\ 
New  York,  and  I  wondered  just  what  ha 
my  mind  at  the  time  I  wrote  it.  Then 
of  the  girl  I  had  been  (not  the  one  I  OB 
should  have  been) — women  have  a  gi -tj 
ency  to  see  their  lives  in  the  terms  of  M 
they  marry  or  live  with,  and  it  occurrec  ol 
no  accident  that  neither  Paco  nor  H;  )ll 
husband,  both  very  restless  men,  had  ( ;rl 
within  spitting  distance  of  leading  a  ( 
A  creature  named  Barbara  had  had  s  n 
to  do,  after  all,  with  her  own  life.  I  tt  Jf 
the  girl  aged  twelve,  who  was  not  a  M 
timid  dreamer  she  so  liked  to  pose  .  i 
hut  a  much  brasher,  less  helpless  tyr  tj 
ever  fancied.  And  for  the  first  time — as  H 
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I  »sly  passing  judgment  on  myself,  and 

■  my  life  into  what  I  thought  it  ought 

■  en — my  life  took  on  some  shape,  had 
m  nuity,  some  sense  of  having,  at  the 

existed.  The  twelve-year-old  with  a 
hi  Can't  Go  Home  Again  who  had  got- 

f  down  to  the  Smokies,  forty  miles 

heville,  to  see  the  red  dust  of  America 
Jlve-year-old  had  been  me.  I  had  gone 
'of  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Wolfe,  and 
'sed  by  the  sight  of  chain  gangs,  dazed 

thirteen-year-old  girls  toothless,  alr 
'lags  with  children  and  houses  with  no 
I  the  girl  who  had  gone  to  Yucatan  and 
idge  of  an  excavation,  figuring  if  a  bus 
t  to  civilization;  if  not,  on  to  the  in- 
"ucatan.  (The  bus  came.)  Then  Wash- 
':ause  that  was  the  political  center  (or 
ht)  of  America  and  finally  Europe,  in 

! Trieste,  Russia,  Israel,  until  I  found 
on  in  arms  who  deflected  my  interest 
inally  of  an  age,  now,  where  I  could 
)r  Mama,  poor  Papa.  My  poor  dream- 
lother,  who  had  meant  so  well,  who  had 
...  e  had  been  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay, 
«  ad  languished  as  the  wife  of  a  success- 
1  r.  Poor  Mama  (children  are  never 
i  who  had  tried  to  "understand"  her 
a  and  had  given  her  the  freedom  she  so 
If  lemanded.  I  remembered  her  calling  me 
§'  York  City  from  Connecticut  the 
|  ght  that  World  War  II  came  to  an  end. 
Jed  me  a  bottle  of  champagne  and  sent 
!' Times  Square  with  a  friend,  "because 
I  not  in  Times  Square  the  night  the  war 
1'  will  never  forgive  me."  Poor  Mama, 
jj  happened  to  Paco  and  his  friends  had 
Tied  by  history.  But  I  had,  largely  of  my 
(  yill,  entered  the  history  of  my  own  time, 
i  king  boats  near  Cherbourg,  the  eyeless 
"1 , is  in  Madrid  of  that  year,  the  sense  of 
«  people  missing  in  the  Jewish  quarter 
n  Rosier  in  Paris,  the  canals  and  docks  of 
viers,  where  Paco  and  I  spent  so  much 
a  orbing  the  worst  of  Parisian  misery. 
Itching  a  film  of  Prevert's  (property  of 
l:h  Communist  party  now,  one  of  those 
ffumentaries  never  shown  in  America) 
lildren  of  Aubervilliers — "Les  Enfants 
Milliers,  les  enfants  de  la  misere  ..."  I 
f  r  the  song  in  that  film — a  fat  old  man  in 
I  Club  grunted,  "Ah,  que  c'est  beau!"  and 
It  muttered,  "Beaueoup  plus  beau  que 
tux  con."  That  was  the  mood  of  Paris 
I  war.  The  road  between  Metz  and  Stras- 
I  ith  its  monument  after  monument,  its 
1 5  of  scarred  earth  and  cows  with  bones 
I  aut,  where  Paco  and  I  sat  talking  of  my 
J  war  in  the  trenches,  his  father's  war  in 
ir  war,  at  times  so  confusing  ourselves 
e  to  stop  and  figure  which  war — his  war, 

my  war — we  were  thinking  about. 
!  ie   who  vanished,  one  day  laughingly 
v<  rybody  a  copy  of  F.  0.  Matthiessen's 


From  the  Heart  of  Europe  which  Matthiessen 
had  sent  him.  He  pointed  with  glee  to  a  passage 
about  "a  Spanish  orphan  in  whose  eyes  .  .  ."  and 
kept  prancing  around  my  room  looking  at  his 
face  in  the  mirror,  "That's  me  that  professor  is 
talking  about."  "Oh,  Enrique,''  I  said,  and 
washed  his  single  red  shirt  while  he  waited.  We 
laughed;  it  seemed  inconceivable  that  any  of  us 
be  considered  "tragic."  But  Enrique  vanished. 

So  there  it  was:  history,  Paco,  Harold,  Mar- 
tinez, Enrique;  and  I  wondered  how  you  told 
children  things — not  in  an  unfair  way,  "/  was  in 
the  Depression,  what  do  you  know?"  but  just  in  a 
way  that  they  would  know  these  people  existed. 

Eventually  we  left  Madrid,  Spanish-style,  lots 
of  people  at  the  airport,  which  always  sets  one 
free.  I  felt  more  lighthearted.  I  knew  that  I  would 
be  coming  back;  Madrid  is  only  six  hours  from 
New  York  now.  Months  later  I  was  to  sit  with 
Nicolas  in  New  York  reading  the  familiar  names 
of  friends  arrested,  and  Madrid  was  again  a 
silent  city,  "Light  in  August"  all  over  again.  But 
at  that  moment  Raul  was  joking,  and  called  me 
"Barbara  of  the  Pampas."  He  said  he  wouldn't  be 
at  all  surprised  to  get  a  postcard  from  me  from 
the  Pampas  one  day.  This  time,  I  didn't  reply  in 
outrage,  "Who?  Me?"  Given  the  shape  of  the 
first  half  of  my  life,  it  now  seemed  to  me  per- 
fectly possible  that  my  middle  and  old  age  might 
include  more  of  the  same.  People  rarely  change. 
At  least  I  knew  now  just  who  was  doing  the  ad- 
venturing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  ended  up  in 
Ireland,  where  I  had  never  been.  I  felt  more  sure 
of  myself  traveling  alone  with  the  girls.  Their 
utter  trust  in  me  to  get  them  where  we  all 
thought  we  were  going  amazed  me.  I  thought  of 
Paco  and  how  confident  we  had  all  been  in  him — - 
in  his  ability  to  get  us  past  guards,  rifles,  etc. 
merely  because  he  smiled  and  joked  a  lot — and 
by  now  I  knew  that's  what  life  is,  a  sort  of  pot- 
luck  affair,  with  everyone  thinking  the  next 
one  knows  what's  going  on. 

All  four  of  us  took  to  Dublin  and  Cork.  There 
was  a  moment  we  inspected  some  odd  flower  ar- 
rangement. Close  up,  we  saw  they  were  artificial 
flowers — some  odd  kind  of  burial  wreaths.  My 
younger  daughter  giggled,  "Oh,  that's  for  them 
that's  in  heaven."  We  all  laughed.  Suddenly  flow- 
ers and  graves  seemed  to  have  little  to  do  with 
us.  The  town  of  Cork  with  its  ratty  dry-goods 
stores,  its  fish  markets,  its  dinky  accountant  col- 
leges "one  flight  up,"  its  sense  of  minor  business 
near  the  sea,  the  smell  of  fish  in  the  town,  and  the 
harbor  and  boats  of  Kinsale,  reminded  me  of 
Saugatuck,  on  the  Connecticut  shore  where  I  had 
grown  up  on  a  rolling  estate  that  is  now  a  subur- 
ban housing  development.  I  remembered  myself 
bicycling  down  to  South  Norwalk,  dreaming  of 
my  future  destiny.  I  looked  at  the  boats  in  Kin- 
sale,  thought,  well,  boats  and  harbors  are  pretty, 
after  all.  Then  the  girls  went  horseback  riding, 
and  they  gave  one  of  the  girls  an  old  nag,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  named  Kerenski.  The 

horse  wouldn't  budge.  I  just  looked  at  them,  and  HARPER'S  magazine 
then  I  burst  out  laughing.  august  1969 


Nil 
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The  uncomplaining  homosexuals 


T.  R.  Ackerley's  My  Father  and 
"  Myself*  is  the  simplest,  most 
directly  personal  report  of  what  it  is 
like  to  be  a  homosexual  that,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  yet  been  published. 
This  in  itself  makes  it  sufficiently 
noteworthy  But  it  also  appears  in  the 
same  year  as  Philip  Moth's  spectacu- 
larly popular  Portnoy's  Complaint, 
a  collocatioi  which,  although  fortui- 
tous, add-  :  lormously  to  its  interest. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  two 
books,  or  their  authors,  have  much  in 
common.  On  the  contrary.  Mr.  Roth  is 
American,  Ackerley  is  English.  Mr. 
Roth's  book  is  fiction,  a  work  of  the 
imagination;  Ackerley's  is  half- 
memoir,  half  a  reconstruction  of  his 
father's  life.  Mr.  Roth  is  a  young  man, 
from  whom  we  can  expect  other 
books;  Ackerley  is  dead — he  was  born 
in  1896  and  died  in  11X57 ;  until  this 
posthumous  publication  his  reputa- 
tion rested  on  four  books,  in  particu- 
lar on  two  small  volumes  regarded  in 
his  own  country  as  minor  classics  but 
little  known  in  America:  Hindoo  Holi- 
day, first  published  in  1932,  a  journal 
of  his  visit  to  India  as  secretary-com- 
panion to  a  Mahara  jah,  and  My  Dog 
Tulip,  published  in  1956,  a  remark- 
able account  of  his  relations  with  a 
beloved  Alsatian. 

The  two  books  are  also  located 
worlds  apart  :  Portnoy's  Complaint 
deals  with  lower  middle-class  Jewish- 
American  life  whereas  My  Father 
and  Myself  is  about  life  in  the  En- 
glish middle  middle  class.  This  makes 
for  very  different  social  idioms.  Mr. 
Roth's  protagonist  is  the  son  id'  a 
hard-working  hut  unsuccessful  insur- 
ance salesman.  Anxious,  inept,  his 
spirit  the  slave;  of  his  recalcitrant 
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bowels,  the  senior  Portnoy  is  the 
familiar  Jewish  father-failure — we 
made  his  acquaintance  a  long  time  ago 
in  Clifford  Odets'  A /cake  and  Sing.  It 
also  happens  that  constipation  is  a 
worry  in  the  Ackerley  family,  but  with 
this  coincidence  all  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  households  ends.  Ack- 
erley's father  is  neither  anxious  nor 
inept  nor  a  failure.  By  his  own  efforts 
he  has  become  a  wealthy  fruit  im- 
porter, enough  established  to  send  his 
son  to  a  public  school  and  Cambridge. 
On  the  surface  he  appears  to  have 
always  led  the  conventional  life  of  his 
class  :  it  is  only  when  the  son  comes  to 
maturity  that  he  discovers  that  his 
father  was  an  active  homosexual  as  a 
young  man  and,  later,  so  urgent  a 
heterosexual  that  he  was  not  content 
to  produce  a  single  family,  the  one 
into  which  the  writer  was  born,  but 
simultaneously  and  secretly  fathered 
a  second  of  equal  size.  As  to  the  two 
mothers,  the  difference  is  even  more 
striking.  Whereas  Mrs.  Portnoy  is 
one  of  those  Jewish  mothers  so  dear 
to  the  mythic  imagining  of  their 
sons,  a  woman  of  wild  humors  and 
pulverizing  energies,  all  of  them  pre- 
fer naturally  concentrated  on  mold- 
ing her  male  offspring  to  her  image  of 
a  proper  Jewish-American  hoy  and 
man,  Ackerley's  mother  was  once  an 
aspiring  actress  who  steadily  retreats 
into  isolated  eccentricity;  sin1  is  off- 
stage throughout  mosl  of  her  son's 
story. 

Put  there  are  hooks  that  should  he 
brought  together  exactly  because  of 
tlie  divergence  in  their  approach  to  a 
common  subject  matter.  Poth  Mr. 
Roth's  hook  and  Ackerley's  are  sexual 
"confessions."  In  both,  sexual  honesty 
is  a  first  premise:  presumably,  if  we 
are  honest  about  our  sexual  selves,  we 


cannot  be  false  to  any  man  or, 
and  we  are  on  the  way  to  sayii 
thing  useful  about  the  genen 
feeling,  perhaps  even  about  1| 
eral  life  of  humankind.  It  tu, 
however,  that  strangely  diffe 
terprises  can  proceed  from  I 
premise.  Portnoy,  full  of  co 
because  of  his  sexual  fate,  is 
tracking  down  the  source  of  hi 
ances.  He  needs  a  culprit  and 
it,  or  them.  The  "myself" 
Father  and  Myself  has  no  co 
against  anyone  or  anything,  i 
nocent  of  all  impulse  to  plac  Is 
for  his  sexual  situation — unlil 
noy,  who  thinks  his  parents  t 
id  out  of  Yid,  it  never  occurs 
erley  to  accuse  his  parents  of 
the  oy  in  Goy.  And  following, 
ample,  neither  finally  does  it 
us,  even  though  the  force  of  } 
porary  culture  presses  us  tow* 
Roth's  "position." 

And  a  "position"  the  au 
Portnoy's  Complaint  is  indeed 
ing :  his  book  is  farce  with  a  the 
burden  of  Portnoy's  fiercely 
self-revelation  is  that  all  his 
difficulties  derive  from  the  gi 
posed  on  him  in  his  upbringil 
guilt  that  made  Portnoy  the  ^ 
and  ingenious  masturbator  tl. 
Roth  shows  him  to  have  been 
boyhood,  and  it  is  guilt  that 
him  impotent  with  all  except 
girls  when  he  comes  to  man 
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M  is  amorous  misadventures 
I  Wasps,  his  author  leads 
M  ritual  slaughter  in  Israel. 
m  purveyor  of  this  guilt  is, 

■  Jewish  mother,  who  has 
I  injunction  and  precept, 
m  at  the  point  of  a  knife, 
ei  mouthful  of  nourishment 
id  on  her  defenseless  child — 
lather  is  indictable  chiefly 
qjple  of  male  capitulation  to 
j  female  principle.  The  clue 
m  s  rage  at  the  pass  to  which 
bi  i  brought  lies  in  the  word 
I  Just  as  we  have  no  choice 
I  tion  of  our  parents,  just  so, 

■  to  Mr.  Roth,  we  have  no 

■  to  receive  the  guiltiness 

■  ate  in  us.  Portnoy  has  no 
ility  for  being  the  person  he 

■  simply,  inevitably,  incorpo- 

■  e  inhibiting  lessons  taught 
f  early  years.  How,  as  the 
I  this  death-dealing  instruc- 
I  Roth's  protagonist  has 
lis  sexual  freedom  at  least 
I  le  girls — and  it  is  consid- 
I  re  are  Gentile  readers  who 
ly  him — Mr.  Roth  doesn't 
I  also  doesn't  explain  where, 
I  from  his  training  in  guilt, 
[arned  the  contempt  for  his 
[  1  behavior  which  makes  the 
[  his  condemnation  of  his 

[  has  brought  his  complaint 
[:hoanalyst's  couch,  and  this 
n  to  imply  that  he  and  his 
nowledge  the  Freudian  un- 
hidden from  the  conscious 
he  and  beyond  its  control, 
t  turns  out  that  nothing, 
hidden  from  Portnoy.  His 
us  is  not  only  wholly  visible, 
'  peculiarly  sponge-like,  re- 
thing  in  the  parental  teach- 
o,    Portnoy    has  himself 
'/•contributed  nothing  to  his 
Js  life  in  terms  of  interpre- 
distortion  of  parental  doc- 
parents'  victim,  he  is  also 
creation  on  all  levels  of  his 
?ing — except,  of  course,  the 
vhich  he  assesses  and  pro- 
victimization.  We  do  have 
mmunity  to  the  process  of 
determinism:  we  have  the 
o  be  angry  at  what  has  been 

iview  of  Mr.  Roth,  guilt  is 
ilways  an  alien  substance  in 
m  composition,  introduced 
tstruction  of  our  joy  and  the 
iion  of  old  sorrows.  And  be- 
•iit  intervenes   so  grossly 


between  us  and  our  full  individual 
humanity,  it  necessarily  incapacitates 
us  in  our  relations  with  other  people, 
especially  the  relation  between  the 
sexes.  And  this  is  of  course  why  the 
Jewish  condition,  so  supremely  guilt- 
laden,  is  now  thought  to  offer  litera- 
ture its  best  material  for  describing 
the  whole  modern  human  condition — 
the  alienated  Jew  is  our  most  cogent 
instance  of  alienated  modern  man. 
From  a  view  such  as  this,  it  is  logical 
that  Mr.  Roth  doesn't  permit  Port- 
noy's  doctor  to  speak  throughout 
Portnoy's  analytical  sessions  until 
the  last  sentence  of  the  book  when  he 
says,  "Now  vee  may  perhaps  to  be- 
gin." A  conclusion  like  this  can  be 
read  as  a  comic  gag,  compliments  of 
Nichols  and  May,  or,  more  generously, 
as  preparation  for  the  doctor's  assault 
on  Portnoy's  self-deceptions.  But  the 
story  is  finished  at  this  point.  Since 
no  version  of  Portnoy's  grievance 
other  than  his  own  will  be  put  on  the 
record,  it  is  fair  to  understand  the 
last  words  of  Mr.  Roth's  novel  as  the 
QED  to  the  book's  hypothesis.  If  guilt 
is  what  makes  us  inhuman  and  there 
are  no  guilts  hidden  from  Portnoy's 
consciousness;  if,  too,  Jews  are  so 
guilty  a  people,  what  else  is  there  for 
Portnoy's  physician  to  say  except  that 
for  Jews  their  beginnings  lie  in  their 
end?  By  extension  we  can  take  Mr. 
Roth  to  be  telling  us  that  for  all  of  us, 
Jew  or  Gentile,  social  creatures  all 
and  the  victims  of  the  grotesque 
idealisms  and  ambitions  imposed 
upon  us  from  one  generation  to  the 
next,  our  beginnings  lie  in  the  end  of 
society  as  it  has  established  itself  and 
its  proscriptions,  perhaps  especially 
those  that  masquerade  as  benevo- 
lences. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Roth's  funny 
book  is  the  latest  offensive  in  our 
escalating  literary-political  war  upon 
society.  And  intuitively  it  has  been 
welcomed  as  such  by  most  of  its  re- 
viewers— the  popular  success  of  a 
work  often  depends  as  much  on  its 
latent  as  on  its  overt  content.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  too  difficult  to  trace  the  con- 
nection between  Portnoy's  Complaint 
and  Norman  0.  Brown's  Life  Against 
Death  of  a  few  years  ago,  the  investi- 
gation into  Freudian  theory  which 
made  our  present  culture's  most 
scholarly  attack  upon  civilization  as 
we  know  it  in  the  Western  tradition 
and  as  Freud  gave  it  his  tragic  ac- 
ceptance. It  is  a  nice  irony,  however, 
that  while  Mr.  Brown's  book  ensues 
in  a  call  to  the  Eden  of  the  polymor- 


phous perversity  of  infancy,  Mr. 
Roth's  book,  after  a  colorful  tour  of 
the  perversities,  ensues  in  what  is 
actually  a  call  to  Mental  Health  :  "ma- 
ture" genital  heterosexuality-cum- 
love.  No  one  could  have  a  more  hierar- 
chical, more  socially  sanctified  system 
of  sexual  values  than  Portnoy.  He 
knows  just  what  kind  of  sex  is  whole- 
some and  life-enhancing  and  what 
kind  is  debasing — there  is  the  moment 
in  his  story  when  he  wonders  how, 
with  his  upbringing,  he  sank  only  to 
the  low  status  of  a  compulsive  mas- 
turbator  and  of  someone  able  to  per- 
form only,  alas,  with  Gentile  girls 
and  never  took  the  next  step  down- 
ward, that  of  becoming  a  homosexual. 
But  Mr.  Brown  is  of  course  not  Jewish 
and  Mr.  Roth  is.  Perhaps  the  uncon- 
scious— the  Jewish  unconscious,  at 
any  rate — is  more  pertinaciously  pur- 
itan and  more  hidden  from  us  than 
the  author  of  Portnoy's  Complaint 
realizes. 


fWlhis  is  all  a  far  cry  from  Ackerley, 
the  farthest  possible.  Ackerley's 
book  has  no  such  fashionable  anti- 
societal  doctrine  to  impart;  in  fact,  it 
has  no  doctrinal  intention  whatever. 
Yet  it,  too,  is  about  sexual  deviation, 
and  of  the  sort  which,  for  Portnoy, 
represents  the  lowest  rung  in  the  scale 
of  our  dehumanization.  It  is  the  un- 
derlying assumption  of  My  Father 
and  Myself,  though  never  argued,  that 
homosexuality  is  simply  one  form  of 
sexual  expression  like  another;  and 
it  is  only  if  we  ask  the  question,  Then 
why  was  Ackerley  impelled  to  tell  us 
his  story,  that  we  confront  the  possi- 
bility that  he  was  driven  to  counter- 
act some  old  torment  of  personal  or 
social  disapprobation.  When,  as  a  boy, 
Ackerley  masturbates,  no  doubt  to  the 
accompaniment  of  homosexual  phan- 
tasies, or  when,  as  a  man,  he  devotes 
all  his  nonworking  hours  to  the  pur- 
suit of  male  sexual  partners,  he  never 
wonders  how  he  was  spared  that  final 
degradation,  of  becoming  a  heterosex- 
ual— he  is  a  witty  man  but  not  funny. 

There  are  men  who  want  women, 
and  men  who  want  men:  the  varia- 
tion between  the  two  is  no  more 
remarkable  than  the  variations  among 
the  many  ways  in  which  a  person  ex- 
ercises this  primary  sexual  choice. 
Ackerley  himself  happened  to  be  the 
kind  of  homosexual  who  wanted 
young,  clean,  healthy  boys  as  nearly 
normal — heterosexual,  that  is — as 
could  be  consistent  with  their  re- 
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sponding  to  his  desires;  this  require- 
ment, difficult  to  meet  except  transi- 
torily, made  his  life  lonely,  barren  of 
satisfaction  of  his  affectional  nature. 
But  what  he  is  describing  is  a  per- 
sonal disposition,  it  doesn't  refer  to 
a  system  of  moral  and  social  values.  It 
is  not  at  all  of  the  same  order  of  ac- 
commodation to  a  social  norm  as  is 
involved,  say,  in  homosexual  writers 
translating  their  homosexual  emo- 
tions into  the  emotions  of  heterosex- 
ual love — Ackerley  sought  a  lasting 
relationship  because  he  thought  it 
would  make  him  happier  and  not  be- 
cause it  more  closely  conforms  to  the 
heterosexual  ideal.  Indeed,  for  Acker- 
ley  the  social  norm  is  scarcely  worth 
mention.  It  was  never  an  option  for 
him,  therefore  it  cannot  operate  as  a 
standard. 

Although  in  his  own  fashion  Ack- 
erley is  no  less  accomplished  a  crafts- 
man than  Philip  Roth,  his  manner  is 
as  self-effacing  as  Mr.  Roth's  is 
showy.  Of  course  Ackerley  was  al- 
ready an  established  figure  in  En- 
gland when  the  author  of  Portnoy's 
Complaint  first  opened  his  eyes  on  our 
cosmic  modern  disorder — it  was  as 
far  back  as  the  mid-Thirties  that  he 
joined  The-  Listener,  the  much-re- 
spected magazine  of  the  BBC.  And  in 
part  this  age  difference  could  account 
for  his  more  "classical"  style.  But 
surely  more  important  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Ackerley's  modest  literary 
manner  is  the  fact  that  his  father  was 
able  to  secure  for  him  a  social  position 
sufficiently  privileged  to  send  him 
straight  from  his  public  school  to  an 
officership  in  the  first  world  war — 
social  advantage  is  implicit  in  Ack- 
erley's literary  style  as  in  his  homo- 
sexual style.  Where  Mr.  Roth,  child 
of  an  indiscriminative  mass  society, 
achieves  his  effects  by  the  broadest 
possible  strokes,  the  author  of  My 
Fattier  and  Myself  can  afford  to  scorn 
effect.  His  is  the  well-heeled  presump- 
tion of  understatement.  No  matter 
how  redundant  and  unchaste  the  ac- 
tivities on  which  he  reports,  Ackerley 
writes  the  quiet  economical  prose  of 
his  class  and  nation. 

But  between  1932,  when  Hindoo 
Holiday  was  first  published,  and  the 
completion  of  My  Fattier  and  Myself, 
the  English  middle  middle  class  had 
lost  its  old  moorings  in  inherited 
privilege.  The  authority  once  vested 
in  Ackerley  by  his  superior  schooling 
was  no  longer  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
Ackerley's  memoir  shows  little  aware- 
ness of  these  altered  social  circum- 


stances. A  comparison  of  the  first 
edition  of  Hindoo  Holiday  with 
the  reissue  in  1952  discloses  several 
additions  to  the  text  after  the  passage 
of  twenty  years ;  these  new  sections 
are  all  of  them  explicitly  homosexual 
— in  1932  the  kiss  between  men  could 
not  be  published,  the  request  that  a 
boy  take  off  his  clothes  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  another  man  must  be  deleted. 
And  obviously  it  was  the  cultural 
change  dramatized  in  this  new  per- 
missiveness that  finally  made  possible 
the  memoir  on  which  Ackerley  had 
apparently  been  brooding  for  some 
time.  But  the  permission  to  publish 
explicit  sexual  statements  and  de- 
scriptions seems  to  be  the  only  cul- 
tural change  that  bears  in  upon 
Ackerley.  If  there  was  no  boldness  of 
action  which  was  not  allowed  some- 
one of  his  class  when  Ackerley  was 
young,  in  his  older  years  there  is  no 
literary  fashion  which  can  seduce  him 
into  betraying  his  ingrained  stand- 
ards of  taste.  The  laws  of  good  taste 
always  demanded  that  a  gentleman 
speak  directly  and  straightforwardly, 
without  ostentation,  without  squeam- 
ishness  or  gentility.  For  Ackerley, 
contemporary  democratic  England 
would  seem  simply  to  have  caught  up 
to  his  own  privileged  rearing. 

But  more  than  an  aesthetic  was  pre- 
pared by  Ackerley's  social  situation, 
his  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
as  well.  When  My  Father  and  Myself 
refuses,  as  it  does,  the  whole  idea  of 
personal  victimization  at  the  hands 
of  the  family,  or  society — and  this  is 
where  it  most  significantly  differs 
from  Mr.  Roth's  sexual  investigation 
— it  is  in  line  with  England's  continu- 
ing resistance  to  the  idea  of  personal 
determinism  of  any  kind  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Freudian  determinism.  It 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  belief 
of  the  dominant  English  literary  cul- 
ture that  as  individuals  we  are  alone 
responsible  for  ourselves.  While  Ack- 
erley has  the  old-fashioned  distaste 
of  his  class  for  raging  at  the  world, 
and  especially  at  one's  parents,  be- 
cause one's  life  is  unsatisfactory,  he 
has  the  distaste  of  even  his  present- 
day  countrymen  for  searching  out 
personal  causalities.  He  is  thus  as 
representative  of  England's  pre- 
Freudian  literary  culture  as  Mr. 
Roth  is  of  post-Freudian  American 
literary  culture. 

In  America  we  now  take  what  we 
want  from  Freud  and  go  on  from 
there.  For  reasons  which  perhaps 
have  to  do  with  the  more  structured 


character  of  British  sociel 
with  the  persisting  desire 
glish  to  regard  the  orga 
their  society  as  if  it  were 
given  of  life,  in  England  F 
ther  a  point  of  rest  nor  of 
The  human  malaises  whicl 
country  are  so  ready  to 
personal  determination, 
working  upon  the  individu 
the  institution  of  the  fami 
glish  ascribe  to  personal  id' 
and  the  mysterious  workir 
will — and  they  have  a  larg' 
of  the  idiosyncratic.  Certai  v 
ley  has  the  largest  possibl 
of  his  father's  refusal  to  iv 
er ley's  mother  until  the  c 
this  household  were  quite 
of  the  secret  division  of  h 
offices  between  two  sets  of 
Although  Ackerley  Senior 
good  and  for  bad,  was  no  c 
stance  of  British  fatherhc 
view  of  his  son  he  is  accep' 
quirky,  decent  mystifier  ht1 
his  mother,  who  graduall- 
moved  toward  madness  al 
Ackerley's  attitude  is  one 
remoteness.  Her  life  is  he 
if  she  needs  her  privacy  he' 
her,  makes  no  claim  for  i 
than  she  was  able  to  give  H 
That  it  is  solely  the  fathe* 
the  mother  who  piqued  his 
cal  curiosity,  so  that  he  ufi 
research  into  only  his  past  ; 
this  memoir  with  him,  nol 
a  double  explanation:  it  is  i! 
not  only  to  the  greater  dn 
father's  life  but  also  to  th( 
his  father  was  once  a  homor: 
himself. 

The  possibility  that  hi: 
homosexuality  influenced  h 
not  explored  by  Ackerley. 
merely   gives  us  the  stoi 
father's  young  manhood:  l'i< 
ment  in  the  Royal  Horse  G-d 
connection  with  various  mrf 
tion  and  means,  his  introcW 
the  business  which  event u 
him  rich.  He  draws  no  C(  W 
from  the  parallel  between  hi 
early  sexual  proclivities  an<  1 
or  from  the  divergence  in  tf 
sexual  development.  More 
ing:  although  his  own  sexu, 
ence  was  absolute,  so  thai 
never  tempted  to  even  ai 
mental  moment  with  women, 
ters  no  surprise  that  his  ii 
bisexual  even  in  his  earlier 
later  centered  the  whole  of 
dant  erotic  energies  on  wo 


with  which  Ackerley  ac- 
move  from  one  sex  to  an- 
if   it  were   routine  and 
is  likely  to  be  bewildering 
in  readers,  accustomed  to 
.at,  once  a  homosexual,  al- 
mosexual.  But  for  an  En- 
jnce  it  can  have  no  such 
npact:  as  recently  as  four 
in  American  boy  in  an  En- 
c  school  could  engage  his 
I  is  in  a  discussion  that  would 
ivable  in  a  school  in  this 
jo  his  question,  itself  im- 
e  among  American  school- 
3  all  of  you  queer?",  the 
s  that  yes,  there  were  some 
Led  this  mild  impeachment 
le  others  were  being  homo- 
iem,  until  they  moved  out 
)rld  and  met  girls.  Legally, 
Jityin  England  may  becon- 
mical  to  the  public  interest 
ly,  or  culturally,  at  least 
educated  classes,  it  is  re- 
a  possible  phase  in  growth 
deterrent   to  heterosexual 
Certainly,  even  where  it  is 
,exual  persuasion,  it  is  con- 
tirely  consonant  with  man- 
the  proper  discharge  of  the 
des  of  citizenship — it  is  a 
that  among  the  "so  few"  to 
dand  owed  "so  much"  in  the 
Britain  there  was  a  good 
|  of  men  whose  homosexual- 
have  excluded  them  from 
ervice  in  our  own  country, 
id  the  American  visitor  in 
is  bound  to  be  struck  by 
revalence  of  the  manifest 
homosexual   effeminacy — 
ed  voice,  giggling,  camp- 
re  familiar  with  here. 

r  this  social  and  psychologi- 
fclerance  of  male  homosex- 
iys  a  part  in  England's 
pty  to  Freudian  theory,  it 
say.  But  it  seems  reason- 
ppose  that  a  culture  which 
,ihat  a  man  is  exercising  a 
e  when  he  engages  in  homo- 
and  even  that  he  is  free  to 
s  sexual  direction  at  will,  is 
•e  resistant  to  a  determinis- 
Ine  as  strict  as  Freud's — in 
:ry,  too,  there  is  surely  a 
p  between  our  present  in- 
tolerance of  homosexuality 
ecrease  in  our  submission  to 
idoctrine.  There  are  of  course 
psychoanalysts  in  England 
'reud,  her  father's  powerful 
,  has  her  residence  in  Lon- 


don— but  the  Freudian  authority  has 
always  been  weaker  in  England  than 
here  and  the  teachings  of  Freud  have 
never  penetrated  the  general  culture 
as  they  have  ours.  While  it  may  be  that 
the  English  Freudians  still  hold  to 
the  orthodox  analytical  assumption 
that  any  male  (not  female)  who  has 
actively  engaged  in  homosexuality  is 
effectually  debarred  from  making  a 
successful  transfer  to  the  opposite 
sex,  this  opinion  has  not  made  itself 
felt  in  England  as  in  America.  With- 
out formulating  any  principle  that  the 
move  from  homosexuality  to  hetero- 
sexuality  is  feasible,  the  English  sim- 
ply act  on  the  belief  that  it  is  feasible 
— with  the  result  that  it  becomes  feas- 
ible; at  least,  England  seems  to  pro- 
duce enough  examples  of  an  apparent- 
ly successful  changeover  to  challenge 
the  Freudian  assumption  that  the 
transfer  cannot  be  made.  We  have  no 
way  of  knowing  how  satisfactory  the 
senior  Ackerley's  "adjustment"  to 
women  was — but  we  also  have  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  he  did  any  worse 
than  men  who  have  never  indulged 
their  homosexuality.  What  we  do 
know  from  his  son's  biography  is 
that,  not  alone  among  Englishmen,  he 
moved  from  his  own  to  the  opposite 
sex  without — so  far  as  we  can  see — 
any  of  the  guilt  which  in  our  own 
country  would  be  bound  to  trail  any 
man  who  attempted  to  leave  his  homo- 
sexuality behind  him. 

The  guiltlessness  with  which  Ack- 
erley reports  his  own  homosexuality 
is  thus  a  gift  to  him  from  a  society 
whose  cruel  laws  governing  homosex- 
ual practices — and  they  were  even 
crueler  before  the  famous  Wolfenden 
Report  finally  made  its  impress  on 
the  courts — constitute  not  only  a 
peculiarly  acute  breach  between  cul- 
ture and  law  but  also  a  peculiarly 
ugly  moral  hypocrisy.  But  it  is  we 
who  make  this  judgment,  not  Acker- 
ley  ;  the  author  of  My  Father  and  My- 
self no  more  calls  his  society  to 
account  than  he  does  himself.  Where 
the  whole  pedagogic  point  of  Mr. 
Roth's  book  lies  in  its  insistence  that 
our  personal  disorders  are  a  conse- 
quence of  our  disordered  civilization, 
the  pedagogic  point — and  it  is  also  its 
human  point — of  Ackerley's  book  lies 
in  its  reminder  that  imperfect  man 
makes  for  an  imperfect  world.  In  his 
actual  conduct,  Ackerley,  like  Port- 
noy,  is  of  course  a  singularly  free 
man,  however  conditioned  we  may 
take  his  sexual  preferences  to  be. 
Both  men  go  after  what  they  want 
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with  some  address  and  even  with 
some  degree  of  license.  But  unlike 
Portnoy,  Ackerley  is  not  concerned 
to  deny  that  he  has  this  freedom ;  nor 
does  he  call  for  a  state  of  uncondi- 
tioned bliss  for  all  mankind.  What  his 
book  is  saying  is  that  socially  uncon- 
ditioned man,  if  such  a  thing  were 
imaginable,  would  still  be  man  condi- 
tioned by  his  own  human  disposition, 
and  prone  to  suffering. 

And  Ackerley's  life  was,  in  fact, 
hell,  such  was  the  particular  nature 
of  his  sexual  needs.  As  far  back  as  his 
school  days,  Ackerley  was  aware  that 
it  was  boys,  not  girls,  who  excited 
him;  but  for  some  reason  he  was  un- 
able to  avail  himself  of  the  sexual  op- 
portunities that  were  being  offered 
him — this  was  probably  an  early  an- 
nouncement of  the  inhibition  which 
in  later  life  reappeared  in  the  form  of 
various  disturbances  to  his  full  sexual 
enjoyment.  Even  as  an  officer  in  the 
first  world  war,  he  was  sexually  in- 
active; his  induction  into  sex  would 
seem  to  have  waited  until  his  Cam- 
bridge years  and  even  then,  instead  of 
finding  his  partners  in  his  own  class, 
he  had  recourse  to  a  London  house  of 
male  prostitution.  This  choice  of 
lovers  outside  his  own  social  world 
was  to  be  his  continuing  necessity — 
in  India,  it  was  the  Maharajah's  own 
boys,  his  young  servant-attendants, 
who  attracted  Ackerley;  back  in  En- 
gland again,  it  was  among  soldiers, 
sailors,  the  working  class  that  he 
sought  his  partners.  All  his  life  he 
was  in  search  of  the  Ideal  Friend,  the 
beautiful  clean  young  boy  on  whom 
he  could  lavish  his  devotion,  the  inno- 
cent— as  he  thinks  of  it — partner  of 
his  dreams.  He  never  found  him.  The 
search  was  a  nightly  compulsion,  driv- 
ing him  into  the  London  streets  and 
bars,  but  he  never  satisfied  the  long- 
ing for  a  lasting  relation,  the  longing 
to  give  love,  requited  in  loyalty,  affec- 
tion, most  of  all  in  dependence,  until 
at  the  age  of  fifty  he  got  his  dog  Tulip 
and  the  quest  ended.  The  indignities 
and  dangers  to  which  he  so  regularly 
submitted  were  undoubtedly  as  much 
a  necessity  in  his  life  as  the  sating  of 
his  sexual  desire.  This  hardly  alters  the 
fact  of  his  frustration  and  suffering. 

It  was  more  than  helpful  that  he 
had  money:  Ackerley  paid  for  the 
services  rendered  him.  He  records,  as 
I  recall,  no  instance  in  which  his  lover 
was  as  financially  independent  as  him- 
self— indeed,  this  too  was  apparently  a 
requirement  as  important  as  the  need 
for  abasement,  that  the  partner  be 


someone  in  want  of  money.  He  played 
the  paternal  benefactor  to  his  young 
men  much  as  his  own  father  played 
the  benefactor  to  him;  much,  as  well, 
as  his  father's  wealthy  male  friends 
had  been  his  benefactors.  Aware  as 
he  was  of  his  good  looks,  this  was  not 
what  he  used  in  trade.  Often  his  part- 
ners were  bisexual,  even  married; 
once  he  was  told  that  the  money  he 
paid  for  a  boy's  services  was  to  be 
used  to  underwrite  the  boy's  wedding. 
But  the  closer  he  got  to  "normal"  sex- 
uality, the  better  of  .course  he  liked 
the  partnership — which  is  why  he 
particularly  favored  the  Guardsmen, 
members  of  his  father's  old  regiment. 
Young,  handsomely  uniformed,  man- 
ly, always  short  of  cash,  and  the  com- 
pany in  which  his  father  had  deployed 
his  homosexual  resources,  the  Royal 
Horse  Guard  offered  an  attractive 
prospect.  We  can  suppose  that,  all  un- 
consciously, he  was  always  looking  to 
go  to  bed  with  his  own  father  as  a 
young  man. 

The  fact  that  Ackerley  Senior  had 
by  his  own  wits  and  charm  been  able 
to  make  the  social  leap  from  being 
among  those  who  are  used  to  having  a 
son  among  those  who  do  the  using 
makes  its  own  success  story,  of  a 
specifically  English  variety — the  au- 
thor of  My  Father  cud  Myself  had 
much  to  appreciate  in  this  self- 
made  father  who  put  him  in  the 
buying  class.  Still,  his  not-so-distant 
social  origins  may  have  colored  his 
activities  as  a  homosexual.  Although 
literature  and  other  social  records 
provide  us  with  some  general  notion 
of  the  sexual  habits  of  the  British 
working  classes,  it  is  only  now,  with 
books  like  Ackerley's,  that  we  can  be- 
gin to  learn  the  character  of  their 
private  sexual  behavior:  the  restric- 
tiveness  that  went  along  with,  perhaps 
still  goes  along  with,  their  seeming 
laxity.  Ackerley  gives  us  a  forthright 
report  of  his  actual  sexual  practices 
with  these  lower-class  men  he  went 
to  so  much  trouble  and  expense  to 
bring  to  his  bed.  In  the  main,  the 
activity  was  limited  to  mutual  mas- 
turbation, and  this  was  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  own  disinclination  for 
anal  or  oral  intercourse  but  because 
of  the  almost  ii  ii  i  \  ersal  reluctance  i  >!' 
his  partners  to  vary  their  exercise 
from  this,  the  most  permitted  one,  the 
one  that  can  be  thought  least  to  com- 
mit a  boy  to  the  final  homosexual 
choice,  certainly  the  one  that  least 
mil  rages  ;i  com  ent  ional  sense  of  I  he 
sexual  decencies.  On  the  single  occa- 


sion, for  example,  when 
thought  he  had  at  last  four 
with  whom  he  might  estab 
manent  relationship,  the  yc 
with  whom  he  had  set  uj 
Portsmouth  disappeared  f  oi 
Ackerley  had  persuaded  hi 
tio;  and  we  have  the  feelir 
sailor's  disgust  was  met  m 
siderable  sympathy  on  the 
mentor,  himself  released  to 
versity"  only  by  his  love  f^ 
We  have  not  yet  the  evident 
to  conclude  that  Ackerley'? 
hibitions  or  those  of  his  par 
their  root  in  working-class 
but  it  is  clear  enough  that  ni 
own  sexual  freedom  but  t' 
companions  was  streaked 
tanism.  And  surely  it  thr< 
light  on  the  relation  betweei 
reality  and  sexual  morali 
cover,  as  we  do  from  Ackerni 
that  a  class  which  can  accni 
itself  to  male  prostitution  i 
of  earning  a  bit  of  extra  im 
draw  the  line  this  firmly-n 
should  or  should  not  be  do 
Yet  even  when  Ackerley 
his  rare  excursions  into  acti-j 
ally  forbidden  him,  it  is  nob 
he  points  to  as  a  deterring 
personal  preference.  Indeed 
not  mentioned  in  this  auto 
until  its  Appendix,  where 
at  last  deserts  objective 
to  comment,  briefly,  on  t 
physical  difficulties  that  at  II 
lovemaking — it  seems  he  wj 
liable  to  premature  ejacuk 
that  in  middle  life  he  becan 
impotent,  which  was  when  \ 
dog  Tulip.  Tulip  was  an(A 
bitch  and  Ackerley  loved  1; 
deep  and  lasting  passion  he 
managed  with  his  human  \o\ 
he  got  Tulip  he  never  sougl 
man.  We  leave  it  to  the  pt 
lysts  to  tell  us  why  it  was 
rather  than  a  male  animal 
manded  Ackerley  to  this  drt| 
why,  other  than  because  of 
dependence  on  her  master, 
able  to  elicit  and  sustain  a  t 
Ackerley  never  directed  t> 
person.  Ackerley  was  him; 
psychoanalyzed;  in  his  Ap 
expresses  regret  for  the  fa( 
knowledge    of    the  psycho 
therapy  for  guilt  came  to  hi 
for  him  to  avail  himself  of  i' 
guilt  he  speaks  of  is  not  tfc 
being  a  homosexual ;  he  has 
be  cured  of  that.  What  he  is 
to  is  his  perception  that  it  ] 
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that  caused  his  insufficient 
1  in  lovemaking  and  his 
npotence:  of  this  he  would 
ed  to  be  cured.  The  distinc- 
3S  one  as  being  clinically 
may  very  well  be  that  psy- 
s,  accepting  his  homosex- 
lld  have  rid  Ackerley  of  the 
i  to  his  sexual  pleasure.  It 
seful  distinction  to  apply  in 
f  Portnoy:  had  Portnoy  ac- 
iself  for  the  less  than  totally 
person  of  his  imagination 
^manded  that  society  be  so 
at  all  its  children  would  also 


be  perfect,  probably  his  psychoanalyst 
would  have  spoken  sooner  and  to 
plainer  purpose. 

The  question  is,  then,  which  of 
these  two  sexual  "confessions,"  so 
radically  different  from  each  other, 
is  closer  to  the  truth  of  our  human 
condition :  Mr.  Roth's,  which  blames 
society  for  the  fate  we  suffer  as  hu- 
man individuals  and,  legitimately  or 
not,  invokes  Freud  on  the  side  of  his 
own  grimly  deterministic  view  of  life, 
or  Ackerley's,  which,  in  returning  us 
to  the  working  hypothesis  of  free  will, 
suggests  that  society  is  no  more  than 


the  context,  the  ambience,  of  personal 
misfortune.  No  doubt  the  answer  is, 
neither:  each  aspires  to  truth,  both 
are  undertakings  in  honesty,  neither 
finally  attains  to  more  than  frank- 
ness. But  on  behalf  of  Ackerley's  old- 
fashioned  nondeterministic  view  of 
life,  it  should  at  least  be  said  that  it 
proposes,  as  Mr.  Roth's  more  modern 
view  does  not,  the  not  inconsiderable 
virtues  of  courage,  kindliness,  respon- 
sibility. Curiously,  Ackerley's  homo- 
sexual memoir  is  the  more  masculine 
— if  that  word  still  has  meaning — of 
the  two  books.  □ 
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ortalist,  by  Alan  Harring- 
om  House,  $5.95. 

very  simple  as  Alan  Har- 
ees  it:  man  is  basically  an 
>st,  his  every  thought,  ac- 

belief  conditioned  by  his 

avoid  death.  Whatever  he 
cted  in  the  way  of  religion, 
y,  and  social  systems  (even 
:  seem  to  welcome  the  end ) 
lis  unacknowledged,  unex- 
ope  of  propitiating  God  (or 

in  the  wild  hope  that  the 
may  be  spared  mortality's 
lat  we  don't  seem  to  realize, 
rington,  is  that  science  has 
years  brought  us  very  close 
.th  of  death.  In  the  advanced 
he  life-span  has  been  radi- 
mded  and  we  are  only  be- 
to  perceive  what  organ 
ts  may  do  for  us,  while  the 
y  of  discovering  the  genetic 
ging  (which  implies  the  pos- 
'  reversing  the  process  )  is  a 
*r,  even  more  exciting,  area 
mentation.  Meantime,  there 
ish  yet  tempting  notions  of 
zing  the  dead  while  they 

cures  for  what  ailed  them, 
>n  we  can  raise  them  up  and 
up. 

f  sound  kind  of  crazy  and 
rington  admits  none  of  this 
;o  do  us  much  good.  Still,  for 
ren  or  our  children's  chil- 
'  He  suggests  a  crash  pro- 
make  immortality  a  reality 
.  In  doing  so,  we  will  inci- 
create  a  Utopia,  since  in  his 
cy thing  from  war  to  modern 
te  blamed  on  our  fear  of 


death  and  the  desperate,  irrational 
expedients  we  have  adopted  for  avoid- 
ing it.  By  getting  cracking  on  this  he 
implies  that  we  will  at  least  insure 
the  gratitude  of  our  posterity  and 
thus  a  piece  of  immortality  in  the 
minds  of  men  who,  deathless,  will 
literally  be  as  gods. 

Well,  of  course,  we  won't  manage 
all  this.  Still,  we  must  recognize  The 
Immortalist  for  what  it  is,  a  serious, 
visionary  book  by  a  desperately  ear- 
nest man.  And  unlike  most  modern 
commentators,  Harrington  does  offer 
a  program  for  action  that,  however 
crackpot  it  seems  at  first  glance,  at 
least  matches  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  he  has  raised.  He  has  gone 
way,  way  out,  but  then,  so  has  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  Since  we  are 
presently  committed  to  some  serious 
tinkering  with  that  world  we  ought  at 
least  to  consider  tinkering  at  the  level 
he  suggests.  Indeed,  as  he  makes 
clear,  a  lot  of  scientists  are  already 
doing  so — and  you  know  what  hap- 
pens when  those  guys  get  going. 
Boom,  boom,  boom  and  all  that  messy 
guilt  afterward.  — R.  S. 

Marshal  Zhukov's  Greatest  Battles, 

by  Georgi  K.  Zhukov.  Translated  by 
Theodore  Shabad.  Edited  by  Harrison 
E.  Salisbury.  Harper  &  Row,  $6.95. 

Not  being  addicted  to  the  literary 
output  of  generals  (my  license  to  this 
neglect  was  issued  by  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Tolstoy  )  I  came  to  this 
reading  of  Marshal  Zhukov's  tales  of 
triumph  hoping  for  little  more  than 
a  tidbit  or  two  about  Stalin.  I  was 
mostly  right.  Harrison  Salisbury's 
explanatory  comments  are  far  and 
away  the  most  interesting  stuff  in  the 
book.  I  have  trouble  imagining  what 


the  nonprofessional  buffs  see  in  this 
sort  of  thing.  I  think  they  must  be 
amateur  snoops,  so  the  zing  comes 
from  an  occasional  low  murmur  fol- 
lowed by  knowing  mumble,  "That's 
NOT  the  way  Rokossovsky  tells  it!" 

Perhaps  three-quarters  of  the  book 
consists  of  this  sort  of  thing: 

This  advance  was  to  be  protected 
on  the  southwest  and  west  by  an 
outer  front  formed  by  First  Guards 
Army  under  General  Lcyushcnko 
and  later  by  the  Fifth  Tank  Army 
under  Lieutenant  General  P.  L. 
Romanenko.  These  forces,  driving 
toward  the  ivest,  southwest  and 
south,  by  the  third  day  of  the  op- 
eration were  supposed  to  reach  a 
line  running  through  Veshensku ya , 
Bokovskaya  and  along  the  Chit- 
River  to  Oblivskaya. 

The  foregoing  was  part  of  the  battle 
plan  for  the  great  counteroffensive  at 
Stalingrad  that  resulted  in  the  en- 
circlement of  von  Paulus's  army. 
"Total  enemy  losses  in  the  entire 
region  of  the  Don,  the  Volga  and 
Stalingrad  amounted  to  1.5  million 
men,"  Zhukov  says  (he  never  details 
Russian  losses  > .  Here  was  the  Nazi 
crest. 

The  pattern  of  his  writing  as  to 
each  of  the  four  major  battles — Mos- 
cow, Stalingrad,  Kursk  (unknown  in 
the  West,  the  greatest  of  all ) ,  and 
Berlin — is  tc  state  the  pre-battle  situ- 
ation, the  negotiations  with  Stalin  for 
the  battle  plan,  the  plan  itself  (most 
lovingly  rendered),  the  course  of  the 
engagement,  reading  his  own  honor 
role  of  units,  and  a  general  summary 
of  the  significance  of  the  outcome.  It 
is  nearly  unrelievedly  stone-faced 
and  official.  I  doubt  if  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  personal  references  in 
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the  entire  book:  hardly  a  word  about 
how  he  actually  felt  about  anything. 

Salisbury  is  fairly  certain  that 
Zhukov  is  or  will  finally  emerge  as  the 
paramount  military  leader  of  the 
second  world  war.  I  would  imagine  so  : 
his  preeminenceon  the  Russian  side  of 
it  is  not  arguable  (except  by  Khrush- 
chev, who  dismissed  Zhukov  in  grati- 
tude for  the  Marshal's  saving  his 
regime  and  probably  his  life,  and 
then  of  course  started  rewriting  his- 
tory). And  more  was  going  on  in  the 
Battle  of  Russia  than  in  any  other 
theater  of  the  great  war.  It  was  there 
that  the  Wehrmacht  was  first  halted 
— and  then  destroyed  as  the  greatest 
military  machine  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  Moreover,  the  Russian  army 
that  defeated  it  was  created  in  the 
course  of  the  holocaust.  All  honor  due. 
Once  the  Nazis  convinced  the  Rus- 
sian people  to  forgo  the  pleasure  of 
Stalin's  downfall,  the  Russians  turned 
around,  created  an  overwhelming 
mass  armed  force,  and,  in  a  sea  of 
blood,  again  swam  to  shore.  Zhukov 
led  them.  All  honor  due.  — D.B. 

America  at  Random,  edited  by  Her- 
bert Mitgang.  Coward-McCann,  $6.95. 

A  somewhat  dispiriting  collection 
of  very  brief  essays  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  by  diverse  hands  culled  from 
the  Neir  York  Times'  "Topics  of 
the  Times"  columns.  Here  and  there 
a  memorable  note  is  struck — in  the 
section  on  New  York  in  particular — 
but  for  the  most  part,  anthologizing 
these  ephemera  seems  to  have  been  a 
mistake.  The  more  ambitious  politics- 
and-the-world-situation  ones  seem 
drastically  perfunctory;  the  more 
casual  remarks-on-t  he-passing-scene 
ones  tend  toward  a  consensus  of  tone 
— moderate,  quizzical,  benign — which 
was  a  welcome  diversion  in  the  morn- 
ing paper  but  tends  when  read  in  the 
aggregate  to  become  mildly  stupefy- 
ing. Herbert  Mitgang  contributes  a 
preface  detailing  the  editorial  history 
of  the  "Topics  of  the  Times"  and  in- 
voking somewhat  rashly  perhaps — 
the  name  of  Montaigne.        — M.  M. 

Conversations  \>itli  Jorge  Luis 
Borges,  by  Richard  Burgin.  Holt, 
Rineharl  and  Winston,  $3.95. 

The  tape-recorded,  edited  trans- 
cript of  a  series  <d'  talks  between  the 
eminent  Argentinian  writer  and  a 
young  student  of  literature  at  Bran- 
deis.  As  an  interviewer,  Mr.  Burgin 


is  perhaps  a  shade  too  ardent — so  in- 
tent on  his  quarry  that  he  seems  on 
occasion  to  be  hounding  him — but  he 
is  also  intelligent,  impressively  fa- 
miliar with  the  Borges  canon,  and 
apparently  able  to  set  the  shy  and 
somewhat  shrinking  writer  at  his 
ease.  The  result  is  a  delightful  com- 
pendium of  Borges'  views  on  a 
variety  of  subjects — art,  .blindness, 
memory,  insomnia,  his  own  work, 
movies,  South  American  literary  gos- 
sip— and  a  fascinating,  engaging 
portrait  of  the  man. .  Curiously,  the 
final  effect  is  to  make  Borges'  pro- 
foundly mysterious  work  seem  more 
— not  less — mysterious.         — M.  M. 

The  Big  Little  Man  from  Brooklyn, 

by  St.  Clair  McKelway.  Houghton 
Mifflin,  $4.95. 

A  collection  of  five  pieces  by  The 
New  Yorker's  master  chronicler  of 
human  waywardness.  The  title  piece 
is  an  enthralling  account  of  an  im- 
postor— one  Stanley  Clifford  Wey- 
man  (born  Stanley  Jacob  Weinberg) 
of  Brooklyn — who  successfully  im- 
personated, over  a  period  of  about 
thirty  years,  an  assortment  of  high- 
ranking  naval  officers,  a  number  of 
doctors,  several  consuls-general,  a 
few  lawyers,  a  delegate  to  a  Peruvian 
sanitation  commission,  a  U.N.  expert 
on  Balkan  and  Asian  affairs,  an  ad- 
viser to  Princess  Fatima  of  Afghan- 
istan, the  State  Department  Naval 
Liaison  Officer  (a  post  which  did  not 
exist),  and — in  perhaps  the  high 
point  of  his  career — a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  lunacy  commission. 
Several  of  these  impersonations 
brought  about  a  good  deal  of  confu- 
sion in  high  places  which  McKelway 
— a  moralist  to  his  bones  beneath  the 
silken  cloak  of  the  raconteur — details 
in  every  wrinkle.  Three  chilling  little 
vignettes  from  the  police  blotter  and 
an  all-too-brief  sketch  of  the  gentle- 
man-burglar Willie  Sutton  complete 
the  collection.  They  are  slighter,  but 
similarly  didactic  in  their  exposure 
of  fatuousness  and  folly  among  the 
solid  citizenry,  and  wit  among  the 
disinherited.  — M.  M. 


Fiction 


The  Olympian,  by  Brian  Glanville. 
Coward-McCann,  $.r).!>.r>. 

Sport  is,  of  course,  a  ready-made 
existential  metaphor — people  submit- 


ting to  dehumanizing  discj 
they  strive  for  transitory  fa,j 
less  prizes,  that  sort  of  thij 
have  often   wondered  whjjj 
people  (excepting  the  custi 
ceptions — Lardner,  Heming 
Harris )    so  strenuously 
Snobbery  undoubtedly  play 
something  as  popular  as  a' 
difficult  to  take  seriously  ft 
ern  writer,  and  even  more  <'| 
have  taken  seriously  by  ) 
Then  there's  the  myth  of  t 
as  inevitable  moron;  many  . 
gard  him  as  incapable  of  t. 
moral  and  intellectual  rat: 
we  expect  of  the  central  fi; 
serious  fiction. 

Thus  one  could  admire  Bi  s 
vi lie's  effort  at  a  literate 
study  of  an  international  atlj» 
if,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
self  did  not  quite  come  off.  u 
Olympian   does  come  off — i 
suspenseful,   carefully  era 
controlled  work  that  penetra 
center  of  the  athletic  enigir. 
is  this:  you  ask  a  quite  ordb 
sonality  who  has,  by  chance," 
dowed  with  some  extraordimji 
ical  capacity  (in  the  case  of;;: 
Mr.  Glanville's  protagonist- 
gift  for  running  the  mile| 
metric   equivalent,   the  1,6 
race  )  and  ask  him  to  develop 
ously,  painfully,  at  the  exj 
life's  ordinary  amenities,  , 
lutely  freakish  levels.  In  nrij 
which  nothing  can  be  prorcji 
only  some  small  hopes  enco  ifi 
publicity,  trophies,  some  lint,)fi 
in  a  record  book,  an  Olyn  0 
medal  at  the  very  most. 

The  bargain  is  scarcely 
and  every  four  years,  as  I  vi 
athletes  line  up  for  the  start  fef 
Olympic   event   or  other  it 
scary   thought   always  stri  s 
four  years  of  effort,  four 
these  lives  will  be  judged  sucvf 
failures  bj  what  happens  in  e 
few  seconds  or,  at  most,  mi:l 
is  absurd  (maybe  even  insa) 
very  grand.  And  Mr.  Glanvil  I 
you  see  and  feel  how  a  rathe  111 
man  can  slowly,  without  ev  I 
realizing  what  is  happening  *1 
be  drawn  to  this  mad  moitli  ■ 
his  spirit  is  corrupted  by  it 
his  llesh  is  purified  in  prepar;  ' 
it.  Using  a  mosaic  technique 
Ike's  story  through  Ids  own  tj 
well  asthe  way  it  appears  to 
a  fellow  runner,  and  the  null 
illuminates  one  of  the  many  s 
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ds  of  international  sport, 
the  hypocritical  amateur 
incidentally,  creates  a  gal- 
aracters  who  catch  firmly 
lind — especially  Ike's  dis- 
id  coach,  a  technician-true 
;  a  type  grown  excessively 
1  every  field  of  endeavor  in 

Ike  Low  six  or  seven  years 
lpiads )  to  discover  he  is  a 
Mr.  Glanville  makes  them 
orking  his  metaphor  easily, 
d  tly,  but  with  great  cumula- 
rj  he  makes  you  realize  that 
till  life  in  the  realistic  fic- 
xle — when  an  intelligent 
:es  it  up  in  serious  pursuit 
Dusly  unexamined  subject. 

— R.  S. 

omeda  Strain,  by  Michael 
Knopf,  $5.95. 


idromeda  Strain  is  the  re- 
absurdum  of  that  much 
sub-literary  genre,  the  non- 
I/el.  While  I  do  not  like  this 
'  much,  I  must  confess  to 
at  Michael  Crichton,  newly 
-  Harvard,  deserves  a  great 
'edit— if  for  nothing  more 
willingness  on  the  first  try 
;   ;  outer  limits  of  the  logic  of 
in !.  Eschewing  the  dramati- 
cs er  subjects  of  such  writers 
Br  Wallace,  Fletcher  Knebel, 
Wt  Serling — the  Nobel  Prize 
it  e,  a  military  cabal,  or  the 
ili Workings  of  the  Presidential 
n  -he  has  attempted  no  less 
ajctional  construction  of  the 
'sfrst  biological  crisis, 
h  s  careful  to  point  out  to  us, 
il  crises — the  German  experi- 
atomic  bombs,  the  Russian 
of  Sputnik — are  increas- 
ff miliar  to  us.  Moreover,  it  is 
suppose  that  the  next  such 
.1  occur  in  the  most  rapidly 
g  scientific  discipline,  biol- 
'1  ally,  he  is  clever  enough  to 
at  we  laymen  know  even  less 
it  subject  than  we  do  about 
r  rocketry  and  that  we  will, 
snap  up  (as  we  did  The 
ilelix)   anything  that  looks 
jivenient,  readable  trot  on  it. 
1  has  imagined  a  space  shot 
I  irns  from  outer  space  con- 
by   a   deadly  bacterium 
which  man  has  no  natural 
y  and  which  could,  if  not  neu- 
or  destroyed,  wipe  out  the 
'  imagines  further  a  really 


wild  research  facility  set  up  on  a 
stand-by  basis,  ready  for  instant 
mobilization  to  deal  with  just  such  a 
crisis.  And  he  gives  us  an  indecipher- 
able blend  of  true,  half -true,  and  im- 
aginary theories  about  the  nature  of 
the  invading  organism  and  the  strat- 
egies for  dealing  with  it  that  is  fasci- 
nating, believable,  and  seemingly  in- 
formative— though  the  problem  of 
what,  precisely,  to  believe  does  nag  at 
one.  Finally,  he  has  found  an  interest- 
ing form  for  his  work,  casting  it  as  a 
journalistic-historical  work  written 
a  few  years  after  the  Andromeda 
crisis  has  passed.  There  are  acknowl- 
edgments of  fictional  informants,  a 
made-up  bibliography,  computer 
print-outs,  and  exact  typographic  re- 
productions of  what  purport  to  be 
government  documents. 

Indeed,  he  has  spared  no  effort  in 
his  attempt  to  make  us  believe  The 
Andromeda  Strain  could  happen  here. 
Except  one — the  creation  of  people. 
Granted  the  ability  of  the  nonfiction 
novelist  to  characterize  is  not  his 
great  strength.  Were  it,  he  would  not, 
perhaps,  become  a  hyphenated  novel- 
ist. But  the  lack  of  interest  in  this 
matter  is,  in  Mr.  Crichton's  case, 
amazing.  Perhaps  so  much  creative 
energy  went  into  imagining  his  basic 
situation  that  none  was  left  for 
people.  Perhaps  he  is  trying  to  tell  us 
that  high-level  scientific  technicians, 
obsessed  with  their  work,  are,  in  fact, 
inhumanly  traitless.  Still,  one  would 
have  liked  some  human  quirks  to  get 
hold  of,  if  only  to  help  keep  the  names 
straight.  By  the  end  of  the  book  I 
would  have  settled  for  a  few  of  Irving 
Wallace's  walking  cliches,  even  a  few 
physical  descriptions.  Just  for  fun. 
Or  as  an  acknowledgment  of  literary 
tradition  and  the  expectations  we  still 
bring  to  a  work  that  must  still  be 
called,  for  want  of  the  better  term 
that  is  surely  coming,  a  novel. 

— R.  S. 

You  Must  Know  Everything:  Stories 
1915-1937,  by  Isaac  Babel.  Trans- 
lated by  Max  Hayward.  Edited  by 
Nathalie  Babel.  Farrar,  Straus  & 
Giroux,  $5.95. 

Isaac  Emmanuelovich  was  from 
Odessa — a  member  of  the  "South 
Russian"  school  of  writers  caught  be- 
tween the  before-and-after  worlds  of 
the  October  Revolution.  (In  "Odes- 
sa," included  in  the  collection,  Babel 
says  "Half  the  population  consists  of 
Jews.")  Under  examination  by  the 


Union  of  Soviet  Writers  in  Septem- 
ber 1937 — an  "interview"  not  pub- 
lished until  well  after  the  Thaw  in 
April  1964 — Isaac  Babel  is  asked  his 
opinion  of  Yuri  Olesha,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Odessa  school:  "You  keep 
asking  questions  which  apply  to  me 
as  well,  and  about  people  extremely 
close  to  me.  ...  I  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Yuri  Olesha.  I  regard  him 
as  one  of  the  most  talented  and  origi- 
nal of  Soviet  writers.  Will  he  go  on 
writing?  There  is  nothing  else  he  can 
do.  If  he  goes  on  living,  he  will  go  on 
writing."  (  Babel  as  a  young  man  said 
the  Odessans  were  to  follow  Gogol's 
early  lead  and  establish  the  "Sun"  as 
a  subject  in  the  literature  of  their 
country.  As  a  candle  to  this  new  Sun, 
Isaac  Babel  followed  Maupassant.  But 
the  Sun  never  rose. )  According  to  Lev 
Nikulin,  in  a  reminiscent  tribute  to 
Babel  a  few  years  ago  (one  of  several 
included  in  this  volume)  :  "He  liked 
to  talk  with  Olesha.  The  only  thing 
that  bothered  him  was  that  during 
conversation  at  the  table  Yuri  Karlo- 
vich  would  reach  for  the  bottle  rather 
often.  Babel  would  say  with  a  si.uh: 
'Don't  overdo  it,  Yuri  ...I'll  soon 
have  no  one  to  talk  with.'  " 

This  collection  of  fragments,  edited 
by  the  daughter  of  his  first  family 
(now  living  in  New  York),  is  the 
latest  Western  phase  of  the  continu- 
ing process  of  rehabilitating  his  work 
and  his  reputation.  (I  wonder  how 
active  his  daughter  of  the  second 
family — established  after  he  left 
Paris  for  Russia,  finally — may  be  on 
the  Eastern  side  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion?) There  are  twenty-four  pieces 
in  this  collection — stories,  reportage, 
diary  notes,  the  first  section  of  a  pro- 
posed novel,  etc.  (In  some  instances, 
his  daughter's  introductory  note  is 
near  to  the  size  of  the  piece  itself. ) 
But  the  title  story — his  grandmother 
when  he  was  a  boy — and  the  novel 
fragment  ("The  Jewess")  — his 
mother  when  he  was  a  young  man — 
are  gems.  The  theme  is  the  same:  the 
stark  brutality  of  female  age.  But  the 
fine  eye  of  Isaac  Babel,  the  lyrical, 
direct  magic,  appears  often  enough, 
here  and  there — in  a  sentence,  a  para- 
graph— throughout  this  miscellany. 
The  full  body  of  his  carefully  hoarded, 
infinitely  rewritten  manuscripts  was 
(his  daughter  suggests)  probably 
burned  along  with  the  other  contents 
of  the  secret  police  files  as  the  Nazis 
approached  Moscow  in  1941.  Babel 
himself  had  been  arrested  two  years 
earlier.  — D.  B. 


Richard  Burgheim 


PERFORMING  ARTS 

Television  reviewing 


The  old  fear  of  Gould  and  the  new  criticism  of  Arlen 


Tn  the  beginning,  the  networks  cre- 
ated  television  in  their  own  image. 
And  Marshall  McLuhan  saw  that  it 
was  good.  The  people  did  not  know  the 
difference.  The  critics  who  did  know 
were  aghast  but  fecklessly  covered 
their  eyes  and  typewriters.  Gilbert 
Seldes  eased  into  semi-retirement. 
Marya  Mannes  turned  to  reviewing 
movies  for  McC all's.  Paul  Goodman 
abdicated  after  only  six  months  as  TV 
critic  on  The  Sew  Republic  John 
Crosby  not  only  begged  off  the  beat 
but  soon  fled  .the  country,  explaining. 
"I  can't  look  at  that  box  anymore,  or 
I'll  go  crazy."  In  the  absence  of  in- 
formed criticism,  the  programming 
executives  at  the  networks  and  local 
stations  were  accountable  to  no  one 
but  their  own  stockholders. 

Finally,  in  1966,  a  new  critic  with 
an  ambitious  new  criticism  emerged 
in  Tht  Sew  Yorker.  He  was  Michael 
Arlen,  the  son  of  the  author  of  The 
Green  Hot.  Arlen  felt  that  "nobody 
yet  had  figured  out  a  way  to  criticize 
television."  The  reviewers  of  the  day. 
immersed  themselves  in  what  Arlen 
considered  "the  least  interesting 
thing — programming."  To  him.  it  was 
"willfully  naive  to  say  that  television 
is  merely  content.  Television  has  a 
transforming  effect  on  events.  And 
it  has  a  transforming  effect  on  the 
people  who  watch  the  transformed 
events."  Lastly,  he  believed  that  "while 
TV  does  something  to  us,  we  in  turn 
'•reate  TV." 

He  ruled  out  any  auteur  concept  in 
TV  reviewing.  How  can  one  attribute 
parenthood  to  a  program  when  the 
credits  roll  on  endlessly  at  its  comple- 
tion and  when  the  people  at  large 
through  their  proxies,  the  1.200  fami- 
lies of  the  Nielsen  ratings  sample, 
have  the  ultimate  decision-making  au- 
thority? So  Arlen  settled  on  a  mirror 


theory  of  reviewing.  Television  is  a 
reflection  of  the  society,  and  Alien 
thus  concluded  that  "television  criti- 
cism must  be  a  criticism  of  the  whole 
society." 

For  two  years  (or  until  he  took  a 
sabbatical  from  his  TV  set  last  fall  I 
Alien  attempted  to  do  just  that:  "To 
say  what  is  going  on  in  America 
through  TV."  The  tapes  of  the  pro- 
gramming that  stimulated  his  obser- 
vations are  now  erased  or  stowed 
away  in  some  sooty  New  York  ware- 
house. Alien's  thirty-six  pieces  have, 
more  usefully,  been  collected  and  re- 
published by  the  Viking  Press  in  a 
recent  book.  Living  Room  War.  They 
are  occasionally  self-indulgent  and 
precious  I  many,  he  confesses,  are  first 
drafts  l,  but  they  always  bristle  with 
impassioned  and  wise  commentary  on 
the  state  of  everything  from  Ameri- 
can architecture  to  baseball  and.  not 
least,  of  our  collective  soul. 

The  articles  generally  are  impres- 
sionistic essays,  though,  at  times, 
they  turn  into  sort  of  nonfiction  short 
stories  in  The  New  Yorker  genre  in 
an  attempt  to  evoke,  say,  the  experi- 
ence of  entertaining  children  on  a 
Manhattan  Sunday  in  the  age  of  tele- 
vision. The  pronoun  is  first  person; 
the  tone  is  chatty.  "Come  off  it  NBC  !" 
Alien  snaps  when  he  catches  the  net- 
work playing  patsy  for  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  title  of  an  ABC  drama, 
Dare  1  Weep,  Dure  I  Mourn,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  carping  aside,  "I  thought 
everybody  had  agreed  to  stop  using 
titles  like  that."  He  perhaps  too  often 
invokes  and  then  demolishes  the  views 
of  his  own  social  set,  "one's  intellec- 


M  r.  Burgheim,  uu  associate  editor  of 
Time,  lum  been  writing  on  television  and 
show  business  for  that  magazine  since 
moo. 


tual-stockbroker  friends  v 
their    evenings  drinking 
beer  and  reading  aloud  the 
sages  in  Ramparts  to  the:" 
But  the  device  can  be  stun! 
fective,  as  when  he  interrui 
piece  on  the  nation's  react 
Martin  Luther  King  assass 
order  to  observe,  "We  wil 
for  dinner  three  weekends 
discuss  summer  rentals  on 
yard." 

As  the  title  of  the  collec 
cates.  Alien's  obsessive  co 
with  what  all  the  critics  w 
"the  first  television  war."  T 
ing  the   commonplaces  al 
transmitting  battle  scenes  i 
ican  living  rooms  made  Viet 
"real,"  Alien  suggested  t 
taneously  the  "hazards  of  w 
made  less  'real' — diminishe 
by  the  physical  size  of  the 
screen,  which  shows  one  a 
men  three  inches  tall  shooti 
men  three  inches  tall,  and  t 
or  at  least  tamed,  by  the 
cozy  alarums  of  the  house 
Alien,  convinced  that  the  wa 
society  close  to  a  nati< 
breakdown,"  it  seemed  obsc< 
many  TV  correspondents 
the  war  straight  or  as  if  it 1 
sort  of  John  Wayne  movie. ' 
report  a  war  without  irony," 
"is  like  trying  to  keep  sex  oi 
cussion  of  the  relations  bet 
and    women."   Thus,  CBS 
Safer,  who  dared  to  express 
and  personal  view,  was,  to 
most  essential  and  penetra 
mentator  on  the  war.  (Arl< 
traveled  to  Vietnam  and  p 
disturbing  critique  of  the 
erage  by  the  American  p 
broadcast  and  print.  I  Alien 
whole  piece  just  to  make 


once  reported  a  skirmish 

two  or  three  men  killed, 
traordinary,"  notes  Alien, 

while  he  was  still  winded, 
[ and  shaken. This  sequence 
1  for  Alien  "the  first 
n  individual  human  voice 
as  heard  on  television  for 
lays  .  .  .  Across  the  length 
h  of  television,  one  almost 
is  a  living,  breathing,  real, 

individual  human  voice." 
eered. 

in  reportage,  television  it- 
mention  the  whole  texture 
an  life  have  become,  to 
a  word  he  perhaps  over- 
echanical."  The  insistent 
Aving-Room  War  is  "that 
y  of  man  was  a  nice  thing 
ted  but  that  we  are  now  all 
ng  on  the  road  to  a  life  of 
organization  and  technique 
•al  technology  and  educa- 
inology  and  sexual  tech- 
all  the  rest  of  the  morbid 
alia  of  modern  life  that  it 
few  exertions  of  nothing 
than  a  kind  of  anarchism 
to  even  postpone  the  desert 

ilso  delivers  a  few  obiter 
.ecific  TV  shows.  In  passing, 
or  instance,  that  he  enjoyed 
nd  Mission:  Impossible  in 
harebrained  way"  and  that 
Captain  Kangaroo  "vapid 
less."  But  playing  such  a 
1  critical  role  did  not  strike 
ote  another  of  his  favorite 
a  very  "sexy"  occupation, 
letorically  in  the  preface  to 
om  War,  "What  is  one  go- 
about  Petticoat  Juyiction 
ibeyond  making  a  few  arch, 
ittle  cultural  leaps  into  the 
en  jumping  on  its  stomach  ? 
I>s  to  spend  his  time  jumping 
«at  Junction?"  Similarly,  he 
las  no  desire  "to  hammer 
throats  of  the  people  in 
Ohio,  what  they  ought  to 
n't  want  to  tell  people  to 
*re  or  less  culture.  I  don't 
do  the  snippy,  snappy  old 
ihy  thing." 

lir  enough.  The  New  Yorker 
on  a  loftier  critical  quest, 
new  criticism  of  Alien  does 
■sede  the  need  for  the  old. 
fcty  still  requires  reviewers 
self-respecting  newspaper 
ive  at  least  one — to  do  that 
y  thing.  Someone  does  have 
and  with  both  feet,  on  the 


JACK  DANIEL'S  CAVE  SPRING  used  to  be  a 
hideout  for  all  kinds  of  scoundrels.  We're  glad  things 
have  since  quieted  down  in  that  area. 

In  the  early  1800s,  robbers  ran  at  will  in  Moore  County 
hiding  their  loot  and  themselves  in  large  caves  like  ours. 
But  for  the  last  century  or  so,  there's  been  nothing 
coming  out  of  ours  but  the  pure  limestone  water  we 
need  for  making  Jack  Daniel's. 
And  that's  to  everybody's 
good.  For  the  folks  who  live  in 
Moore  County.  And  especially 
for  all  those  who  enjoy  the 
sippin'  quality  this  water 
helps  give  our  whiskey. 
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PERFORMING  ARTS 


Petticoat  Junctions.  Someone  has  to 
deplore  the  rubbish  now  on  the  air 
and,  in  Crosby's  own  words,  "to  stim- 
ulate a  demand  for  what  isn't." 

This  function  is  indispensable  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
people  do  need  guidance,  program  by 
program.  The  TV  set  burns  5  hours 
and  46  minutes  a  day  in  the  average 
American  home.  Our  children,  if  one 
believes  the  statisticians,  graduate 
from  high  school  having  spent  15,000 
hours  in  the  classroom,  18,000  hours 
watching  television.  As  the  late  clas- 
sicist Moses  Hadas  pointed  out,  "The 
audience  of  a  televised  play  of  Soph- 
ocles or  Shakespeare  or  Shaw  is 
greater  than  the  aggregate  of  all  its 
previous  audiences;  microscopic  de- 
viations, upward  or  downward,  are 
multiplied  a  millionfold,  and  the  ef- 
fect on  the  total  direction  of  quality 
and  taste  is  therefore  substantial." 
He  thus  postulated  what  might  be 
called  Hadas'  Law :  "The  larger  and 
more  indiscriminate  the  audience,  the 
greater  the  need  to  safeguard  and  pu- 
rify standards  of  quality  and  taste." 

And  then,  secondly,  critics  are 
needed  to  bring  their  judgment  to 
bear  at  the  source  of  the  Petticoat 
Junctions  and  pop  classics — the  pro- 
ducers and  network  decision-makers 
whose  lives,  like  those  of  their  shows, 
are  measured  out  in  thirteen-week 
options.  Years  of  fear  have  weakened 
any  artistic  discernment  they  might 
have  had.  Then,  too,  the  network  ex- 
ecutives are  crippled  by  a  kind  of 
angina  praecox,  reoccurring  biweekly 
not  because  Michael  Arlen  used  to 
appear  at  such  intervals  (as  he  did) 
but  because  that  is  the  publication 
schedule  of  the  Nielsen  Television  In- 
dex. No  other  chronicler  of  TV  has 
matched  the  impact  of  A.  C.  Nielsen 
and  his  numbers.  And  among  the  re- 
viewers, as  a  matter  of  sad  fact,  Arlen 
never  caused  many  palpitations  in 
network  executive  suites.  John  Crosby 
in  his  day  did  exercise  a  degree  of 
power.  For  example,  it  is  reported 
that  one  Crosby  column  about  the 
insipidity  of  CI'.S  programming  led 
Board  Chairman  William  Paley  to 
cancel  a  European  vacation. 

Flloday,  there  is  only  one  critic  who 
has  this  kind  of  power,  lie  is  Jack 
Gould,  who  has  covered  broadcasting 
for  the  New  York  Times  since  1942 
or  1943  (  he  is  not  sure  which  I  and  is 
syndicated  in-more  than  two  hundred 
other  papers.  If  there  were  a  David 


Merrick  among  all  the  gray-flannel 
minds  and  mouths  of  the  networks, 
he  would  point  out  that  Gould,  at  fifty- 
five,  needs  vocational  guidance.  He  is 
a  sharp  reporter  but  a  menace  as  a 
reviewer.  As  early  as  1959,  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic  commissioned  (but 
never  published  )  a  study  on  television 
criticism  in  America.  Fully  sixteen  of 
its  160  pages  were  expended  proving 
that  Gould  was  both  the  "most  power- 
ful" and  "the  poorest"  of  the  major 
reviewers  in  the  nation.  He  was,  the 
report  summed  up,  "short  on  aesthetic 
and  long  on  morals."' 

But  the  fear  of  Gould  is  still  in  the 
industry.  He  managed  almost  single- 
handedly  to  unman  the  Public  Broad- 
cast Laboratory.  From  the  morning 
Gould  wrote  that  "PBL's  maiden  ef- 
fort surrendered  to  the  blight  of 
awkward  confusion  and  dullness,"  the 
lab's  more  insecure  operatives  and 
the  Ford  Foundation  which  sub- 
sidized it  spun  into  a  swivet  of  panic 
from  which  they  never  recovered. 
Arlen  later  publicly  disputed  the 
Times  verdict,  calling  PBL  "the  most 
consistently  interesting  and  substan- 
tial public-affairs  program  right  now 
in  American  broadcasting,"  but 
neither  Arlen's  rebuttal  nor  that  of 
The  Netc  Republic  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  among  others  outweighed 
Gould. 

In  cynical  recognition  of  the  power 
of  the  Times,  CBS  in  1967  launched 
its  Playhouse  series  with  a  script 
purposely  picked  to  win  Gould's  favor. 
It  was  a  melodramatic  and  super- 
ficially relevant  work  about  a  Negro 
sergeant  in  Vietnam  called  The  Final 
War  of  Oily  Winter.  Gould  leapt  duti- 
fully right  through  the  hoop,  declar- 
ing it  "the  most  moving  original 
television  play  of  the  season,  in  all 
ways  an  occasion."  Harshly,  if  more 
accurately,  Arlen  characterized  the 
drama  as  "a  ninety-minute  uninter- 
rupted cliche  .  .  .  the  most  asinine  and 
inept  piece  of  cockamamie  that  I'd 
seen  all  year."  A  poignant  example 
from  the  current  season  was  another 
CBS  Playhouse  production  titled  The 
People  Next  Door,  an  after-hours 
soap  opera  about  the  alienation  be- 
tween generations.  Gould,  gulled  by 
the  play's  sensationalism  and  spuri- 
ously hip  language,  proclaimed  that 
television  was  no  longer  "hung  up  on 
trivia"  but  had  "socked  the  facts  of 
life  to  its  audience."  He  did,  however, 
feel  compelled  to  chasten  the  play- 
wright for  employing  a  "locker-room 
variation   on   the  description   of  a 


woman  chaser  and  an  j 
blunt  close-up  of  one  manil  t 
earthy    sexuality."    (Son  ,\ 
called  a  "tail  chaser,"  a 
patted  a  woman's  bottom." 

TTnfortunately,  the  majo  tj 
nation's  television  rev  « 
even  less  discriminating  tl.i 
They  swoon  for  what  the  is 
ballyhoo  as  "significance")) 
vance."  The  networks'  ci  u 
kenism,  particularly  the  ]  1 
original  dramas  a  year,  hie 
veritable  festival  of  kitsc 
critics  turned  almost  autonf;i 
springs  for  every  one.  1  a 
Pavlovian  predictability  a  u 
reviews  that  has  given  a  a 
to  the  networks'  executive  ct 
dents  in  charge  of  imagej 
have  to  do  is  commission  an  si 
a  new  drama,  and  scores  of  it 
in  unison  describe  it  as  a 
Unless,  of  course,  the  play  a 
the  race  issue — in  which  c;-if 
be  found  "searing"  or  "sh  ti 
Performances  are,  reflexl>  " 
fill."  But  I  must  concedefhl 
working  vocabulary  of  the  a  ra 
critic  has  practically  doubla 
past  year.  Popular  entertf.iel 
failingly  these  days  are  sijA 
their  thing."  So  do  the  doc  raj 
producers;  only  for  them,  isi 
described  as  "telling  it  like  il 
the  other  hand,  perhaps  tl9 
itors  are  better  advised  no  ol 
for  metaphors.  One  of  the  m  ti 
syndicated,  for  example,  *  d 
sportswriter  who  not  long  a),  gn 
the  television  return  of  o !  (J 
vintage  dramatists,  with  tl  m 
"One  thing  about  Rod  Serlin  aa 
wright,  he  hasn't  lost  his  fa  ti 
One  accepts  the  fact  that  ie| 
age  newspaperman  recruit*  ts 
city  or  sports  beat  to  the  led 
desk  will  not  write  like  Ednnl 
son  (and  may  not  even  haved 
him).  One  realizes  that  tha'i 
newspaper  will  not  be  able  t  ill 
ford,  or  keep  at  any  price  a  v  M 
Michael  Arlen.  But,  at  the  s,  « 
the  press — not  to  mention  t  1 
— cannot  afford  the  sort  of  ■ 
uninformed,  unreadable  co  ■ 
now  accords  television.  Mo  aj 
newspapers'    TV    reportaf  I 
amounts  to  little  more  than  pi 
press  releases,  minutiae  of  g'  sifl 
fawning  profiles  of  the  stjuj 
embarrassing  of  all  is  per  i|< 
question-and-answer  drivel  uJ 


and  Amory  used  to  lend  his 
n  the  Sunday  supplement 
.  Asked  by  Reader  "J.  C." 
ago,  "Is  it  really  true  that 
1  is  photographed  through 
TV  and  movies?",  Amory's 
sponded,  "It  is  true  that 
s  filmed  through  a  diffusion 
h  softens  the  lines  in  her 
it  is  also  true  that  she  is 
v  youthful  looking.  She  at- 
is,  incidentally,  to  cheerful, 
inking." 

1  e  a  handful  of  worthy  prac- 
To  cite  a  few,  I  personally 
ire  Milton  Bass  of  Mas- 
'  Berkshire  Eagle,  Rick  Du 
he  United  Press  Interna- 
an  Gysel  of  the  Chicago 
s,  Lawrence  Laurent  of  the 
on  Post,  Terrence  O'Fla- 
ie  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
anie  Harrington  of  Man- 
'illage  Voice.  (For  critical 
is  well  as  for  reportorial  in- 
the  broadcast  business,  the 
:r  Variety  is  the  most  reli- 
■eadable  of  all,  though  the 
eds  practice  to  master  its 
ly  beautiful  prose.)  Those 
ve  understanding  enough 
k  down  to  their  readers, 
ze  that  the  audience  willing 
d  down  to  is  lost  to  the  tele- 
anyway. 

iriticism  springs  from  a 
ffection  for  an  art  or  from 
ist  that  love  be  debased.  It 
ce  love  that  Shaw  felt  for 
Agee  for  film.  Television, 
s  itself  not  one  of  the  arts 
i  transmitter  of  them.  How 
'e  a  19-inch  Motorola  or  a 
'ice  president?  How  many 
you  force  yourself  to  watch 
the  requisite  number  of 
he  TV  reviewer,  further- 
not  revel  in  the  power  en- 
his  colleagues  in  the  other 
lumns  of  the  newspaper.  He 
ie  Gleason  once  said,  "a  man 
*ts  traffic  accidents  to  eye- 
or,  upon  occasion,  the 
f   programs    his  readers 

vtely,  CBS- TV  has  insti- 
pw  policy  of  screening  spe- 
vance.  If  the  other  networks 
,hlmidated  into  ending  years 
dice  and  permitting  pre- 
,  then  the  TV  critic,  too,  will 
advise  his  audience  on  what 
ey  may  not  be  able  to  set  the 
<;aste,  but,  like  Michael  Ar- 
will  be  reviewing  it.  □ 


r».  * » &  tot. 


• .  •  but  just  look  at  her  now! 


When  Su  May  first  came  to  our 
Home  in  Hong  Kong,  the  other  chil- 
dren called  her  "Girl-who-will-not- 
laugh." 

And  there  was  a  reason  for  her  sad- 
ness. Her  parents  were  dead,  her  rela- 
tives didn't  want  her.  It  seemed  that 
no  one  in  the  world  loved  her. 

So  why  the  big  smile  now?  Well,  Su 
May  has  discovered  that  someone  does 
love  her.  She  lives  in  a  pretty  cottage 
along  with  her  new  "brothers  and 
sisters" — and  has  loving  care  from  a 
housemother,  especially  trained  for  the 
difficult  task  of  being  a  mother  to 
youngsters  like  Su  May. 

And  just  look  at  her  now.  She 
doesn't  have  a  worry  in  the  world — 
but  we  do.  Because,  you  see,  we  must 
find  a  sponsor  for  Su  May.  A  sponsor 
who  will  help  provide  food,  clothing, 
education — love. 

And  Su  May  is  only  one  heartbreak- 
ing case  out  of  thousands  .  .  .  boys  and 
girls  who  are  neglected,  unwanted, 


starving,  unloved.  Our  workers  over- 
seas have  a  staggering  number  of  chil- 
dren desperately  waiting  for  help — 
over  15,000  youngsters,  that  will  just 
have  to  survive  the  best  they  can  until 
we  find  sponsors  for  them. 

How  about  you?  Will  you  sponsor  a 
child  like  Su  May?  The  cost  is  only 
$12  a  month. 

Please  fill  out  the  sponsor  applica- 
tion below — you  can  indicate  your  pre- 
ference, or  let  us  assign  you  a  child 
from  our  emergency  list. 

Then,  in  about  two  weeks,  you  will 
receive  a  photograph  of  your  child, 
and  a  personal  history.  Your  child  will 
write  to  you,  and  a  housemother  will 
send  you  the  original  and  an  English 
translation,  direct  from  overseas. 

Won't  you  share  your  blessings — 
and  your  love — with  a  needy  child? 

Countries  of  greatest  need  this 
month:  India,  Brazil,  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan  (Formosa),  Thailand  and 
Philippines. 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  511,  Richmond,  Va.  23204 


□  girl  in  Name_ 


I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy 
(Country)   .  . 

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me 
most.  I  will  pay  $12  a  month.  I  enclose 
first  payment  of  $  

Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address 
and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to 
give  $  

□  Please  send  me  more  information 


Address- 

City  

State  


_Zip_ 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.  S. 
Government's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax 
deductible. 

Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge, 
Toronto  7. 
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Discus 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

Singing  beautifully 


Operas  from  Cavalli  and  Mas- 
cagni  and  new  recordings  of 
Melba,  Schumann-Heink,  and 
Homer  arc  reminders  of  the 
(/lories  of  the  past. 

^^pera  started  in  Venice  around  the 
turn  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  soon  after  was  a  thriving  indus- 
try. But  the  operas  of  only  one  com- 
poser of  the  period  have  achieved  any 
modern  currency.  Those,  of  course, 
would  be  the  operas  of  Claudio  Mon- 
teverdi. Second  to  him  in  fame  was 
Francesco  Cavalli  (1602-76),  but  un- 
til recently  he  was  merely  a  name  in 
the  history  books.  Not  long  ago,  how- 
ever, Cavalli 's  L'Ormindo  was  staged 
in  Glyndebourne.  Then  it  had  a  few 
performances  in  the  United  States, 
including  one  at  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music.  Now  it  has  been  recorded. 

The  work  had  to  be  edited,  just  as 
the  operas  of  Monteverdi  have  been 
edited.  Venetian  composers  of  the 
early  1600s  used  instruments  that  are 
now  obsolete;  and,  of  course,  there 
were  all  kinds  of  musical  conventions 
associated  with  their  work  that  have 
either  been  forgotten  or  are  studied 
only  by  a  few  musicologists  who  spe- 
cialize in  performance  practice.  Ray- 
mond Leppard,  who  also  conducts  the 
London  Philharmonic  in  this  record- 
ing (Argo  ZNF  8-10,  3  discs),  has 
made  the  modern  adaptation.  Sonic 
experts  are  up  in  arms  about  Lep- 
pard's  edition.  Let  him  and  them 
fight  it  out.  Most  listeners  will  find 
L'Ormindo  extremely  attractive,  in 
its  archaic  manner,  sweetness,  and 
occasional  intensity.  To  some  it  may 
open  up  a  new  area  of  opera. 

The  plot  of  this  1644  opera  has 
moments  that  are  curiously  sophis- 
ticated. Nominally  it  deals  with  kings 
and  queens  in  a  near-mythological 
setting,  as  did  most  operas  before 
Mozart.  Actually  the  assorted  royalty 
of  L'Ormindo  comes  righl  out  of  the 
Venetian  court,  and  there  are  some 
funny  moments  that  anticipate  the 
farcical  stage  business  in  Mozart's 
Co  si  fan  tutte.  Two  courtiers  are  in 
love  with  a  queen,  who  is  married  to 
an  old  man.  Each  imagines  himself 
to  be  her  true  love.  They  test  her  and 
discover,  to  their  horror,  that  she 


wants  both  of  them.  One  of  the  cour- 
tiers has  run  away  from  an  old  girl 
friend.  She  turns  up,  disguised  as  a 
fortune-teller.  From  there,  things 
move  fast,  and  the  opera  ends  happily, 
with  the  old  king  serving  as  a  dens 
ex  machina. 

Without  going  into  matters  of 
authenticity,  it  can  be  stated  that 
Leppard's  adaptation  is  tasteful,  that 
he  has  selected  a  fine  cast,  and  that 
the  music  is  often  of  extreme  beauty. 
Most  of  the  singers — John  Wakefield, 
Peter-Christopher  Runge,  Isabel  Gar- 
cisanz,  Federico  Davia  and  Hanno 
van  Bork,  among  others  (the  veteran 
Hugues  Cuenod  also  has  an  important 
role) — will  be  unknown  to  American 
listeners,  as  they  were  to  this  one,  but 
they  are  clearly  well-trained  and  go 
about  their  business  in  a  thoroughly 
professional  manner.  The  recorded 
sound  is  unusually  detailed.  Stereo 
separation  is  complete,  and  singers 
pop  from  one  speaker  to  the  other. 


Tumping  ahead  a  few  centuries, 
"  there  is  Mascagni's  L'Amico 
Fritz,  in  its  first  modern  recording. 
Mascagni  composed  many  operas,  but 
only  Cavalleria  Rusticana  has  held 
the  international  stage,  and  it  has 
been  many  years  since  L'Amico  Fritz 
turned  up  in  a  major  American  or 
German  opera  house.  One  of  the 
troubles  is  its  plot.  Nothing  happens. 
Where  Cavalleria  Rusticana  of  1890 
is  all  blood  and  thunder,  L'Amico 
Fritz  of  1891  is  a  pastoral.  The  out- 
spoken bachelor,  Fritz,  is  •  manipu- 
lated by  the  rabbi  David  so  that  he 
falls  in  love  with  Suzel.  That  is  all. 
To  pad  out  the  opera,  Mascagni  had 
to  insert  interpolated  numbers.  At 
that,  it  is  a  very  short  opera. 

But  it  does  have  the  Cherry  Dint, 
one  of  the  absolutely  beautiful  pieces 
in  all  Italian  opera;  and  it  has  Suzel's 
Noi  siamo  figlie,  with  its  very  Puc- 
cinian  kind  of  melody,  and  there  is 
a  sustained  lyricism  throughout  all 
of  L'Amico  Fritz  that  makes  it  some- 
thing very  special.  It  also  has  one 
very  funny  moment — unconsciously 
funny.  Rabbi  David  makes  Suzel  re- 
late the  story  of  Rebecca,  and  under- 
neath  the   narrative   Mascagni  has 


composed  good  Catholic  CI 
monies.  What's  a  nice  J< 
doing  in  a  place  like  that 
Fritz  also  has  an  Intermez*  j 
on  a  par  with  the  more  fair 
mezzo  from  Cavalleria  Rut, 

Two  of  the  best  Italian 
this  day,  Mirella  Freni  an, 
Pavarotti,  sing  the  leadin 
this  recording,  and  the  fine; 
tone,  Vincenzo  Sardiniero,,ili 
part  of  David.  Laura  Di< 
bardella  is  the  other  princi 
and  Giandrea  Gavazzeni  co 
orchestra  and  chorus  of  , 
Opera,  Covent  Garden  (A 
2  discs).  Freni  and  PavaSi 
beautifully,  but  are  all  b. 
mined  by  the  conductor.  R 
are  slow,  his  rhythm  flabby 
conception  one  of  unflagg 
ocrity.  By  the  way,  I  say  t 
sings  beautifully,  and  shef 
her  diction  is  a  scandal.  He 
tion  of  vowels  is  as  sloppy  j 
mouthed  as  Joan  Sutherla: 

Anyway,  it's  nice  to  hea 
Fritz  again,  and  perhaps  t 
ing  might  prompt  intere 
opera  from  managerial  qua, 
libretto  and  all,  there  is  jus,] 
pretty  music  in  L'Amico  Fk 
to  lie  completely  neglected 


Fllalking  about  Mascagni 
leads  to  a  discussion  of 
singers  of  Italian  opera,  f 
break  tradition,  I  can  rt 
Everest  Records  is  in  the 
releasing  some  of  the  Sea, 
ings.  The  current  batch  c 
three  discs,  each  with  oi 
fabled   singers  of   the  pa 
Melba  can  be  heard  on  Even1 
Ernestine  Schumann-Hcin 
871,  and  Louise  Homer  oi 
Melba,  who  was  the  first 
that  she  had  the  most  bea 
most  perfectly  produced  vc 
century,  sings  some  of  her  i 
— Ah,  fors  e  lui,  Vissi  d'ai 
Bird  (from  Han. lei's  //  pi 
and  Tosti's  Serenade.  She  si 
thing  in  her  clear,  silver 
manner,  and  she  probably 
She  iras  (lie  most  perfect  \ 
nician  of  her  day.  Not  the 


I  st  artistic,  not  the  most 
1  tut  no  singer  of  her  time 
laeer  command. 
I  as  a  much  finer  artist,  as 
I  :•  work  in  familiar  arias 
A  if,   Trovatore,  Butterfly, 
i    Aida,   and   Samson  et 
I  used  her  magnificent  con- 
I  a  very  modern  manner, 
I  at  she  took  none  of  Melba's 
Ith  the  printed  note  or  the 
I;  a  technician  she  was  in 
I  f  every  problem  that  came 
sten  to  the  snapping  little 
ride  la  vampa.  As  far  as 
=§  sten  to  Schumann-Heink's 
Brindisi  from  Lucrezia 
imizetti),  which  has  to  be 
;H  ill-time  fabulous  perform- 
whe  history  of  singing  on 
»hat  great,  booming  voice 
W  lore  imposing  instrument 
;#3r's,  beautiful  as  the  lat- 
m  soars  easily  into  the  so- 
»e  and  then,  without  a  shift 
•  rops  down  in  what  seems  a 
af  e  fall  (it  isn't,  of  course, 

■  the  effect  it  gives  ) ,  hitting 
'I  te  dead  center.  No  living 
Wild  do  this.  Schumann- 
■intemporaries  would  have 
1  her  Brindisi  but  would  not 

■  rht  it  that  remarkable.  All 
f  >se  days  were  taught  sound 
las  a  matter  of  course. 

■  ys  we  have  opera  managers 
I  vested  interests  running 
Id  assuring  us  that  singing 
I  gh  a  state  as  it  ever  was. 

Ming  whom?  If  Birgit 
i  asn't  around,  there  would 
Jj  ochdramatische  soprano. 
I  in  the  world  is  her  male 
l"t,  nor  has  there  been  any 
[  retirement  of  Melchior. 

■  an  Isolde  without  a  Tristan, 
lilde  without  a  Siegfried. 
I  nly  one  coloratura  soprano 
litioning — Joan  Sutherland, 
[o  true  contraltos  anywhere, 
I  dful  of  mezzos.  Hardly  any 
Ifer  has  so  basic  a  thing  as 
I  trill,  and  performances  of 
|5pera  are  a  farce.  This  is  a 
Se  of  singing?  At  best  we 
I  ldful  of  Verdi  singers,  and 
|  )ut  all.  Listening  to  records 
1 1,    Schumann-Heink,  and 

■  here  is  no  point  mentioning 
Ralli-Curci,  Ponselle,  Gigli, 

id  the  other  great  ones  of 
-is  in  a  way  a  sad  experi- 
it  serves  only  to  remind  us 
has  permanently  disap- 
>m  the  earth.  □ 
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4.  Very  neat — that's  the  hull  of  it! 
32.  Job  of  the  Acrostician.  (4,9) 
61.  French  deed  in  sumac  terrain, 

perhaps. 

66.  Lived  about  and  went  to  him? 
72.  A  net  for  one  of  Noah's  sons. 
91.  A  spouse  with  corns  to  use. 
99.  Kind  of  restraint  that  takes  the 
air  then? 
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or  sure  fastener? 
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joyed. 
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156.  A  portion  of  apple  pie,  certainly. 
162.  Kind  of  knife  when  a  skier  loses 
a  point. 

182.  Getting  engaged,  perhaps,  or 
charming  her  heart.  (7,1,5) 

214.  Disease  of  Alaska  or  California, 
or  of  a  James  Bond  opponent? 
(4,5) 
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5.  Colors  she  and  you  may  use. 
7.  Elections  are  faultless  in  a  free 
pet. 

9.  Drug  with  leftovers  first. 
11.  Cushions  the  broken  World  War  I 
airplane. 

18.  A  relative  who's  decidedly  stand- 
offish? (7,6) 

28.  Musical  instrument  within  one? 
(8,5) 

46.  Having  no  light  is  beyond  com- 
pare. 
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a  rebellion  on  the  chessboard? 
(5,4) 
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Will. 

127.  Give  Ned  a  hint  when  it's 

watered  down. 
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116  Remoras. 


36  20  124  174  78  Kind  of  sahib 
perior,  genuine. 

662180  216261841882 

66  Certain  fish  taken  near  Reykjavik, 
haps.  (7,3) 

102  118  188  150  126  108  A  hi 
seasoned  dish  of  stewed  meat  and  \|j 
tables. 

92  206  12  154  38  140  178  | 
Beyond  [the]  limits.  (4,4) 

"76    86    122    8    72     170    214  1901 

68  42  84  Becky  Sharp  and  Seal 
O'Hara,  perhaps.  (3,4,5) 

24     208     194    144     156    130     70  ! 


146  Residence  of  the  Acrostician  befo«| 
embarked  on  his  present  job. 

204     96     138     46     192     202  44B 

Reinforcing  metal  eyelets. 

198    10     220    100     176    182    134  f 

32  136  74  94  64  152  Enterprise 
New  Jersey.  (5,3,6) 

104    52    218    TTO    48    158  200 
Radiated. 
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186    172    166    In  a  contrary  directic 
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Playwright  Arthur  Miller  and  his  wife,  photographer  Inge 
Morath,  join  talents  for  the  first  time  with  their  observa- 
tions in  this  issue  of  Russia  and  its  people.  (See  page  37. ) 
In  Russia  ( to  he  published  by  Viking  Press  in  October) 
is  not  about  political  nationalism  or  cultural  partisanship. 
In  this  special  42-page  feature,  as  Miller  says,  the  two 
"report  the  images  which  underlie  the  Russian  cultural 
consciousness— the  images  evoked  by  novels,  poems,  paint- 
ings, and  plays,  and  by  their  creators."  Their  recent  trips 
to  Russia,  where  Miller  is  perhaps  the  best  known  living 
American  writer,  gave  them  an  unusual  opportunity  to  meet 
the  Russians  in  relaxed  surroundings  and  to  exchange 
ideas  about  everything  from  the  problems  of  daily  life  to 
concepts  of  freedom  and  progress.  Miller's  detailed  narra- 
tive, based  on  journeys  from  Leningrad  to  Tashkent, 
describes  encounters  at  all  levels,  sometimes  humorous  and 
sometime-,  somber,  with  government  bureaucrats,  writers, 
and  ordinar\  citizens.  Inge  Morath's  photographs  capture 
obscure  courtyards  and  country  scenes  out  of  the  great 


Russian  novels,  and  portray  writers  and  artists  in  their  • 
homes.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  magazine, 
full-color  photographs  have  been  used  extensively. 

Inge  Morath  took  her  first  photographs  in  1950  and 
worked  for  a  time  as  assistant  to  Henri  Cartier-Bresson. 
Rooks  which  have  been  illustrated  by  her  work  include  i 
Venice  Observed,  Fiesta  in  Pamplona,  From  Persia  to  Iran' 
and  Bring  Forth  the  Children.  Her  work  is  represented  in 
the  permanent  collections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  the  Boston  Museum  of  Art,  and  other  museums. 
Arthur  Miller  had  his  first  success  with  Focus,  a  novel 
which  came  out  in  1945.  His  play,  All  My  Sons,  won  the 
Critics'  Award  two  years  later.  His  Death  of  a  Salesman 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  drama  in  1949,  and  ha: 
been  followed  by  The  Crucible,  A  View  From  the  Bridge, 
After  the  Fall,  Incident  at  Vichy,  and  The  Price.  The 
Millers  now  live  on  a  large  farm  near  Roxbury,  Connecti 
cut,  with  their  seven-year-old  daughter  Rebecca. 
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I  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  serious  at- 
tempt was  made  in  Richard  Pollak's  re- 
cent piece  ["Time:  After  Luce,"  July] 
to  understand  and  size  up  the  present 
state  of  Time— not  an  easy  task.  It  is 
plain  that  the  author  not  only  talked  to 
a  great  number  of  people,  but  actually 
lead  the  magazine,  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily always  the  case  with  articles 
about  Time.  I  feel,  however,  that  Mr. 
Pollak  is  also  guilty  of  some  grave  mis- 
representations and  misconceptions. 

For  one  thing  he  is  blatantly  unfair 
to  a  great  editor,  Henry  Luce,  and  what 
he  accomplished.  It  is  impossible  to  ar- 
gue specifically  with  the  absurd  judg- 
ment by  Joseph  Epstein  which  Mr.  Pol- 
lak cites.  I  can  only  state  a  fact:  that 
even  those  who  disliked  Luce  for  ideo- 
logical or  political  reasons  generally 
conceded  that  he  and  his  publications 
enormously  raised  the  standards  of 
quality  and  responsibility  in  American 
journalism,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  sharpening  and  diversity  of  cultural 
iastes  in  America. 

Mr.  Pollak  is  equally  unfair  to  my 
predecessor.  Mr.  Otto  Fuerbringer.  He 
draws  what  is  really  a  gross  caricature 
of  the  man  and  of  the  journalist,  and 
one  that  cannot  be  credible  to  your 
readers.  Besides,  he  omits  completely 
the  immense  vigor  and  resourcefulness 
Fuerbringer  brought  to  editing,  the  en- 
thusiasm he  inspired  in  his  staff,  and 
the  great  success  the  magazine  enjoyed 
under  his  regime. 

As  for  the  Vietnam  war.  it  is  simply 
wrong  to  describe  it  as  part  of  a  grand 
design  or  personal  crusade  by  Luce, 
Fuerbringer.  or  anyone  else.  Time'* 
past  (and  I  daresay,  present)  attitudes 
toward  the  war  are  debatable,  but  they 
were  always  shaped  by  deep  conviction 
and  often  anguished  discussion. 

Mr.  Pollak  also  misjudges  Time's  past 
altitudes  on  race.  Even  if  the  cover  story 
on  the  Newark  riot  had  been  as  repre- 
hensible as  Mr.  Pollak  says  it  was  I  I 
don't  happen  to  think  so.  and  I  certainly 
did  not  "apologize"  for  it),  this  would 
hardly  wipe  out  our  consistently  pro- 
gressive position  on  civil  rights.  And  it 
should  In-  noted  that  this  position  was 
taken  at  a  time  when  it  was  rather  less 
fashionable  than  today.  What  troubles 
me  about  Mr.  Pollak's  views  is  that  he 
seems  caught  in  so  many  of  the  ancient 
stereotypes  about  Time.  Moreover,  he 
seems  to  feel  that  magazines  are  good 


or  "independent"  only  if  they  resemble 
The  Nation,  The  New  Republic,  or  per- 
haps Ramparts.  I  respect  all  three;  but 
surely  they  do  not  constitute  the  sole 
standard  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Pollak  took  great  pains  to  get 
many  facts  correct,  for  which  I  am 
grateful,  but  he  tends  to  over-dramatize. 
He  greatly  exaggerates  .the  whole  mat- 
ter of  Time's  competition  with  News- 
week.  He  correctly  states,  but  only  in 
passing,  as  it  were,  that  Time  is  far  out 
in  front  in  a  business  sense.  I  would  add 
to  this,  immodestly,  that  it  is  also  far 
out  in  front  in  journalistic  quality.  Mr. 
Pollak  also  over-dramatizes  the  contrast 
between  Time  past  and  present.  I  am 
certainly  not  insensitive  to  the  fact  that 
he  applauds  our  efforts  to  change,  as  any 
magazine  or  institution  must.  But.  re- 
gardless of  the  implicit  compliment  to 
me.  to  say  that  Time  has  never  before 
been  a  "respectable"  magazine  is  surely 
preposterous.  Henry  A.  Grunwald 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Richard  Pollak's  analysis  of  an  "un- 
American."  or  shall  we  say  super-Amer- 
ican institution,  not  only  makes  great 
reading  but  exposes  the  myth  that  suc- 
cess,  even  in  publishing,  is  important. 

You  at  Harper's  certainly  have  done  a 
great  service  by  publishing  this  brilliant 
article.  I  urge  you  for  the  sake  of  our 
shameful  involvement  in  Vietnam,  of- 
ten referred  to  as  Henry  Luce's  "house 
war,"  as  well  as  Time's  many  other  fol- 
lies, to  continue  to  expose  this  beastly 
weekly,  and  show  that  time  has  run  out 
on  Time.  Gerard  Cayne 

New  York.  N.Y. 

David  Halberstam's  article  on  Mc- 
George  Bundy  ["The  Very  Expensive 
Education  of  McGeorge  Bundy,"  July] 
was  an  act  of  butchery,  coarse  and  cruel, 
and  girdled  with  that  splendid  form  of 
tyranny  which  journalists  can  use  with 
seeming  nonchalance,  the  practice  of 
quoting  un-named  sources  in  order  to 
slit  the  public  throat  of  a  public  man. 

I  have  always  thought  if  a  man  were 
of  sufficient  integrity  he  would  either 
allow  his  name  to  be  used  or  he  would 
keep  his  mouth  shut.  Cowards  find  it 
easy  to  smudge  if  they  don't  have  to 
identify  themselves.  It  is  a  terrible  bur- 
den to  bear,  to  be  assaulted  by  those 
against  whom  one  cannot  defend  for 
lhe\  arc  anon\ mous.  Ff  you  were  called 
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to  an  indictment  you  wou 
"foul"  if  you  couldn't  conf 
accusers. 

At  least  Mr.  Halberstam  ' 
article  so  I  must  concede  th 
But  I  feel  a  kind  of  sadness 
ness  because  it  is  possible  to 
assassinate  a  man  in  print  an 
manned  by  men  in  masks. 

I  have  known  Mac  Bundy 
five  years,  and  I  saw  him  ; 
him  and  was  with  him  dm' 
and  calm.  If  this  governmen 
society  were  more  peopled  bi 
Mac  Bundy,  I  daresay  it  w 
place  of  higher  quality  than  \\ 
would  describe  him  as  one  of 
fairest,  wisest  men  I  have  ev 
or  out  of  government.  He  doe 
fools  gladly,  but  I  must  say  I 
an  asset,  particularly  in  \K 
where  time  is  so  precious  and  i 
so  bountiful.  Jack 
Newl, 


We  are  grateful  to  Profes 
Galbraith  for  his  comprehensi 
of  the  problem  of  undue  m? 
fluence  on  American  policy 
tutions  ["How  to  Control  the  ] 
June],  and  would  like  to  corfii  'iff 
the  remedies  proposed  by  L 
reference  to  legislation  we  p 
the  Congress  in  February.  Hi: 
is  politically   effective  citize 
mobilized  on  the  basis  of  infoi 
viction;  our  solution  is  a  Dcii 
of  Peace  

In  our  view,  the  existing  ag 
the  government  are  not  adequ 
present  challenge,  and  inadeq  ; 
the  system  explain  much  of  tl 
"disservice  and  disaster"  that  I 
has  recorded.  The  State  Dej >a i 
and  must  continue  to  be,  an 
define  and  advance  the  natioi 


ERRATUM 

In  my  article  "The  Very  E 
she  Education  of  McG 
Bundy"  (July,  1969;  page 
reported  that  Mr.  Bund] 
leaked  the  news  of  his  offer 
head  of  the  Ford  Foundati 
James  Reston  of  the  New 
'Times.  This  is  not  true,  i 
i  eg  i  et  the  mistake. 

-David  Haiti 
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lad verses  loved  the  world  over, 
c|TngMandalay,Gunga  Din, The 
iff  >m  Rickshaw,  etc. 

I  »vorks  of  De  Maupassant 

■  128  matchless  tales  by  the  ac- 
■hdged  master  of  the  short  story. 
m  story  complete  and  unexpur- 
m  The  Diamond  Necklace,  A 
apf  String,  The  Will,  etc. 

If  Each  volume  is  clothed  in  a 
.■'  jmely-tooled    binding    of  an- 
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Ips  even  envy  you  for  owning 
I  And  your  children  will  gain  a 
Advantage  with  books  like  these 
is  close  at  hand. 

|  We  offer  you  three  books  of 
l  alibre  for  only  $1  each  to  intro- 
I  you  to  our  new  Golden  Giants 
Is.  We  think  you  will  be  im- 
ped. And  we  hope  you  will  want 

'tin  others  in  the  Series,  as  they 
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'  Hugo.  36  complete  works  in- 
ng  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame, 
oman  of  the  Streets,  The  Souls. 


Regularly  $14.67.  Now  only  $1  each. 


Stevenson.  39  novels,  stories, 
poems.  Treasure  Island,  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde,  Kidnaped,  etc. 

Doyle.  All  the  best  of  Sherlock 
Holmes— The  Sign  of  The  Four,  Red- 
Headed  League,  plus  other  works. 

Poe.  91  works:  Annabel  Lee, 
The  Raven,  The  Gold  Bug,  Murders 
in  the  Rue  Morgue,  etc. 

The  full  series  will  also  in- 
clude the  works  of  Cellini,  Wilde, 
Ibsen,  Browning,  Longfellow,  Emer- 
son, Dostoevsky,  Byron  and  many 
others. 

Normally,  you  would  expect  to 
pay  $10  each  or  more  for  deluxe  edi- 
tions of  books  like  these.  But  our  di- 
rect-to-the-public  method  of  book  dis- 
tribution (which  we  have  specialized 
in  for  over  30  years)  lets  us  make 
these  volumes  available  for  only 
$4.89  each,  plus  a  few  cents  postage. 

Send  no  money  now.  Simply 
mail  coupon  to  get  your  first  three  vol- 


umes for  only  $1  each,  plus  postage, 
and  to  reserve  the  privilege  of  exam- 
ining future  volumes  as  they  come 
from  the  press. 

You  will  receive  advance  de- 
scription of  all  upcoming  volumes. 
You  may  reject  any  book  before  or 
after  you  receive  it.  And  you  may 
cancel  vour  reservation  any  time  you 
wish. 

Black's  Readers  Service,  Ros- 
lyn,  New  York  1  1576. 
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Blacks  Readers  Service 

POSLYN,  NEW  YORK  1 1576 

Please  reserve  for  me  the  beautiful  volumes  in  the  new 
Golden  Giants  Series.  For  no  money  in  advance,  send  me 
the  first  3  now:  Shakespeare,  kipling  and  de  Maupas- 
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owe  nothing,  or  keep  them  for  $1  each,  plus  mailing. 

Then,  as  they  are  printed,  I  will  receive  additional 
volumes  on  approval,  for  $4.89  each,  plus  mailing.  I  will 
get  advance  descriptions  of  future  books.  I  may  reject  any 
book  before  or  after  delivery.  And  I  may  cancel  my  reser- 
vation any  time.  (Books  shipped  in  u.s.a.  only.) 
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est;  the  Defense  Departmen 
to  protect  the  national  interu 
a  new  Cabinet-level  office,  | 
by  any  earlier  mandate,  pri 
ment,  or  traditional  bureau 
ty,  to  express  the  will  of  o_, 
the  new  sphere  of  human  enl 
The  frightening  power  of  t 
results  from  no  plot  or  usu. 
accrues  by  default.  As  Galbr 
out,  the  thousands  of  emplo' 
DOD  are  decent  husbands 
doing  the  nine-to-five  job  wt. 
to  do,  extending  and  incre 
military  capability.  Military 
be  a  poor  response  to  ideoK 
frontation,  but  military  sol 
what  we  keep  in  stock;  war  L 
paid  for,  and  war  is  what  we 

Meanwhile,  eighty  member  »- 
gress  have  asked  what  might 
we  consolidated  current  peace 
under   one  administrative 
greater  effectiveness;  if  we  hi] 
to  develop  and  implement  no: 
solutions  to  international  ant£ 
if  we  established  a  Peace  In 
train  peace  leadership;  if  we- 
Department  of  Peace  with  I 
purpose  and  truth  of  its  own,"* 
tured  men  for  that  truth..., 
The  establishment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Peace  at  this  it 
imply  no  disparagement  of  a- 
office,  nor  repudiation  of  any 
or  incumbent  functionary-a' 
than  the  existence  of  a  Justice 
ment  implies  that  the  other  dep. 
are  for  injustice.  Having  nc| 
claim  to  truth,  or  honor,  or  w 
granting  that  peace  is  everyoMto 
cern.  we  ask  only  that  it  be  ma; 
body's  job   Vance' 

U.S. 

Seymour  I 
Member  of  ( 
Washingt 

My  gratitude  to  Harper's  a 
braith,  for  that  brilliant  and  tjjj 
tide  reflects  the  view  of  a  100 
pure  capitalist.  I  have  met  a  tl 
payrolls.  I  own  valuable  pr 
which  would  not  be  willingly 
with  others.  My  stake  in  a  free 
America  is  a  heav  y  one.  These  f 
emphasized  to  shut  the  mouths  o 
patriots  eager  to  scream,  "soft-! 
or  "soft  on  Communism." 

Mke  such  superpatriots  I  am 
concerned  about  our  national  9 
Unlike  them  I  see  internal  deci 
greater  danger  than  external 
;in«l  the  process  of  internal  di 
steadil)  advanced  In  military  d 
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in  Playboy 
May  19691 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


RECORD  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 


YES! 


Choose  any  LP  or  tape 
on  any  label!  No  excep- 
tions! Over  300  differ- 
ent manufacturers 
including  Columbia, 
RCA  Victor,  Capitol, 
Angel,  London,  etc. 


11 


10 


$43.78 

TO 

$54.78 


k$39.80 

TO 

$49.80 


$19.92 

TO 

$23.92 


►$27.80 


You  don't  have  to  spend 
7ppn  a  penny  because  you're 
ttlw  not  "legally  obligated" 

DOLLARS  t0  buy  even  3  sing,e 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


5  to  6 
weeks 


5  to  6 
weeks 


5  to  6 
weeks 


5  to  6 
weeks 


NONE! 


No  obligations!  No 
yearly  quota!  Take  as 
many,  as  few,  or  none 
at  all  if  you  so  decide1 


record  or  tape' 


You  get  discounts  up 

AlUIAVCI  ,0  79%  0FF  Guaran' 
ALWATo!  teed  never  less  than  a 
third!  No  exceptions! 


NEVER! 


There  are  no  cards 
which  you  must  return 
Only  the  records  and 
tapes  you  want  are  sent 
and  only  when  you  ask 
us  to  send  them 


NO  LONG 
WAITS! 


Your  order  processed 
same  day  received  No 
shipping  on  cycle. 


RECORD  CLUB  WITH  NO  "OBLIGATIONS"— ONLY  BENEFITS! 


iupposedly  ' 
tly  o*n.d  b 
rer!  They  do 


ape  club°N(?T  OWNED^OR  CO 
ROLLED  BV  any  record  or  ta| 


cm  want  it— the  BEWARE 

■  tape  club  with  no 
a*d!  Ordinary  rec- 
ip.  clubs  make  you 
>n|  jst  a  few  labels— 
ti  awn!  They  make 
w 12  records  or  tapes 
u»  at  full  price— to 
ofgation.  And  if  you 
11  rn  their  monthly 
jd  you  a  record  or 
dl  t  want  and  a  bill 
t  8  or  $6.95!  In  ef- 
w  be  charged  almost  double  for 

nd  tapes. 
tl|  cord  Club  of  America 
.Ends  All  That! 

Jf:est  and  only  all  label  record 
:j|  in  the  world.  Choose  any  LP 
riding  cartridges  and  cassettes 
j  >el ...  including  new  releases. 
H  !  Take  as  many,  or  few,  or  no 
a  II  if  vou  so  decide.  Discounts 

I  JTEED  AS  HIGH  AS  79% 

I I  er  pay  full-price!  You  get  best 
1 . iow  as  99(,  plus  a  small  han- 
m  ing  charge. 

I  n  We  Break  All  Record 
I  Tape  Club  Rules! 

I  1  major  record  and  tape  club 
f  ) .  . .  NOT  CONTROLLED  . . . 
B  )!ZED  by  any  record  or  tape 
ill  anywhere.  Therefore,  we  are 
'■\  by  company  policy  to  push 
4  or  honor  the  list  price  of  any 

■  Nor  are  we  prevented  by  dis- 
i  mitments,  as  are  other  major 
I  :  clubs,  from  offering  the  very 
s|-  s  and  tapes. 

I  "lub  of  America  now  and  take 
I  his  special  INTRODUCTORY 
I  S  membership  offer.  Mail  cou- 


pon with  check  or  money  order 
-NOT  for  regular  $5.00  fee-but 
only  HALF  THAT  PRICE  .  .  . 
just  $2.50.  You  SAVE  $2.50. 
This  entitles  you  to  LIFETIME 
MEMBERSHIP -and  you  never 
pay  another  club  fee. 

Look  What  You  Get 
Lifetime  Membership  Card  — 
guarantees  you  brand  new  LP's 
and  tapes  at  discounts  up  to  79% 
.  .  .  Never  less  than  V3  off. 
Free  Giant  Master  Catalog  -  lists  available 
LP's  of  all  labels!  Over  15,000  listings!  Also, 
FREE  Master  Catalog  of  Tapes  sent  on 
request. 

Disc  and  Tape  Guide—  The  Club's  FREE 
Magazine,  and  special  Club  sales  announce- 
ments which  bring  you  news  of  just-issued 
new  releases  and  extra  discount  specials. 

Guaranteed  Same-Day  Service 
Record  Club  of  America's  own  computer 
system  ships  order  same  day  received!  Every 
record  brand  new,  fully  guaranteed. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 
If  you  aren't  absolutely  delighted  with  our 
discounts  (up  to  79%)-return  items  within 
10  days  and  membership  fee  will  be  re- 
funded AT  ONCE!  Join  over  one  million 
budget  wise  record  and  tape  collectors  now. 
Mail  coupon  to:  Record  Club  of  America 
Club  Headquarters,  York,  Pa.  17405 


Your  $2.50  membership  fee  entitles  vou  to 
buy  or  offer  gift  memberships  to  friends, 
relatives,  neighbors  for  only  $1.00  each 
with  full  privileges.  Ycu  can  split  the 
total  between  you-the  more  gift  members 
you  get-the  more  you  save!   


ANNOUNCING.. 
'SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY^ 
HALF  PRICE  MEMBERSHIP 


ONLY  $2.50 

MAIL  COUPON  BELOW  TODAY  I 


I 


COMPLETE  TAPE  SERVICE  AT  NO 
EXTKA  MEMBERSHIP  FEE 


LP  DISCOUNTS  TO  79%-  PRICES  AS 

LOW  AS  996  PER  RECORD! 

Typical  all-label  "Extra  Discount''  sale 
BUDGET  SERIES  AT  1/2  PRICE      $  .99 

Frank  Sinatra  •  Petula  Clark  •  Glen  Campbell 
Nat  Cole  •  Dean  Martin  •  Dave  Brubeck 
Jack  Jones  •  John  Gary  and  others . . . 

BUDGET  SERIES  AT  Vi  PRICE  $1.25 

Woodie  Guthrie  •  Oistrakh  •  Richter  •  Callas 
Rod  McKuen  •  Tebaldi  •  Steinberg  •  Krips 
Peter  Seeger  •  Munch  •  Casals  and  others . . . 

BEST  SELLERS  AT  Vz  PRICE  $2.49 

Herb  Alpert  •  Simon  &  Garfunkel  •  Ramsey  Lewis 

Belafonte  •  Supremes  •  Mamas  &  Papas 
TheCream  •  Eddie  Arnold  •  Monkeesand  others... 

plus  .  .  Irom  50%  lo  as  high  as  79%  discount  on 
famous  labels:  RCA  Victor,  Copitol,  Columbia,  Dccca. 
Liberty,  Motown,  Elektro,  Vanguard,  and  others. 

TAPE  DISCOUNTS  —  331/3%  —ALL  LABELS 

Cartridges,  Cassettes  and  Reel  to-Reel 


*  Choose  any  LP  or  tape 
on  any  label!  No  excep- 
tions! Cartridges  and 
cassetes  included! 

*  No  "quotas"  to  buy. 
Take  0  records  or  tapes 
or  100! 

It  Save!  Discounts  up  to 
79%!  Prices  as  low  as 
99C  per  LP! 


*  Every  record  and  tape 
brand  new,  first  quality, 
factory  fresh-and  guar- 
anteed fully  returnable! 
it  All  orders  shipped 
same  day  received -no 
long  waits! 

ir  No  "hold  back  '  on 
exciting  new  records  and 
tapes! 

World's  largest  Master  Catalog  of 
available  LP's  to  choose  from  when 
you  join  Record  Club  of  America 

Lists  over  15,000  available  LP's  on  all  labels!  Clas- 
sical-Popular-Jazz-Folk-Broadway &  Hollywood 
sound  tracks-Spoken  Word-Rock  and  Roll-Comedy 
-Rhythm  &  Blues-Country  and  Western-Dancing- 
Listening-Mood!  No  Exceptions! 

Master  Tape  Catalog  of  available  car- 
tridge, cassette  and  reel-to-reel  tapes 
sent  on  request  at  no  extra  member- 
ship fee. 


FREE! 


FREE! 


RECORD  CLUB  OF  AMERICA  X950E 
Club  Headquarters,  York,  Pa.  17405 


Yes-Rush  me  lifetime  Membership  Card,  Free  Giant  Master 
LP  Catalog  (check  box  below  if  you  also  wish  Master  Tape 
Catalog)  and  Disc  and  Tape  Guide  at  this  limited  Special 
Introductory  Half  Price  membership  offer.  I  enclose-NOT 
the  regular  $5.00  membership  fee-but  $2.50.  (Never  another 
club  fee  for  the  rest  of  my  life.)  This  entitles  me  to  buy  any 
LP's  and  Tapes  at  discounts  up  to  79%  plus  a  small  mailing 
and  handling  charge.  I  am  not  obliged  to  buy  any  records  or 
tapes-no  yearly  quota.  If  not  completely  delighted  I  may 
return  items  above  within  10  days  for  immediate  refund  of 
membership  fee.  □  Send  Master  Tape  Catalog 

Also  send  Gift  Membership(s)at  $1.00  each  to  the 

names  on  attached  sheet.  Indicate  master  catalogs  required. 

I  enclose  Total  of  $  covering  one  $2.50  Lifetime 

Membership  plus  any  Gift  Memberships  at  $1  00  each. 


Print  Name. 


Address . 
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City. 


.State. 


-Zip- 


I'LL  HAVE 
DRY  SACK 
OH  THE 

ROCKS" 


Dry  Sack  on-the-rocks  is  a 
great  drink  before  lunch  or  dinner. 
No  wonder  Dry  Sack,  the  man's 
sherry,  is  so  popular. 


World-Famous  Sherries  From  Spain 
WILLIAMS  &  HUMBERT 

DRY  SACK 


LETTERS  i 

tion  of  our  foreign  policy  ail  1 

tional  budget   Harou] 

National! 
Businessmen's  Educatio  j 
Los  Ange 

Harper's  rarely  takes  cheap { 
hasn't  that  been  done  in  the  J 
with  the  doctored  Suribachf 
Perhaps  the  kids  who  put.! 
flag  that  day  would  have  becB| 
tarists"  who  needed  taming.  ; 
never  know  that;  three  of  tb 
killed  before  they  got  off  the 
fourth-Ira  Hayes,  the  Pima  Ii 
—died  on  the  reservation  after 
I  don't  know  what  happened  to' 
the  Navy  corpsman.  Except  for 
Strank,  the  son  of  a  Czech  im 
none  of  them  were  regulars,  am 
in  any  case,  was  zapped  fouj* 
days  after  the  picture  was  mad 
Richard  F 
The  Washi 
Washin 

Please  accept  my  congratul 
the  new  format  of  your  magazi 
not  only  pleasant  to  look  at  I 
easier  to  read.  It  certainly  doesi 
the  magazine  a  better  one;  iti 
difficult  to  improve  upon  David 
stam  and  Larry  King  (two  of 
or  five  best  political  journal 
business  today ) .  .  .  . 

Nicholas 
New  Yo 

It  is  always  easier  to  be  differ 
it  is  to  be  better;  but  in  your! 
in  format  you  have  made  int 
content  even  more  pleasing  ait; 
fying  to  read.  H.  K.  BaUE| 
J.  B.  Lippin1 
Philadelp 

...  I  notice  that  you  contini 
ish  your  fine  magazine  on 
tatingly  glossy  paper.  It  is  pr 
impossible  to  avoid  the  glare 
fleeted  off  of  the  page.  My 
aspirins  is  running  low  as  a 
the  fact  that  I  refuse  to  stop! 
Harper's  in  spite  of  the  glare. 

Raymond  L.  Ch/ 
Davi 


...I  join  the  many  readers 
mire  the  handsome  design  of 
Congratulations.  It's  now  ond 
counlry's  best-looking  publical 
il   has  loii^   been  ju>|  about 
\\  ritten. 

Hill  Publishing! 

Bostor 


in 


Today's  education  is  irrelevant! 
Youth  is  too  young  to  know  what  it  needs. 

Let  everybody  into  college! 
Let's  face  it— everybody  isn't  born  equal 


.«-••■  ^ ...... ........  .  » 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  education 

thnt  n  finnd  hnirrut  nimilt1nf  i  mro 


he  Library  of 
ontemporary  Education 

'  of  Contemporary  Education?  Because  educa-  ^hi^hh 


|onth  The  Library  chooses  only  the  most  important 
ft  all  facets  of  education.  It  makes  them  available  to  you 
te  of  up  to  30%,  not  infrequently  even  more.  And  a 
fus  book  for  every  four  you  buy. 

(tie  you  to  join  this  vital  new  service  now. 


te  any  3  for  only3!  each 

(values  to  $32.50) 
|  with  a  short  trial  membership 


Choose  from  these  important  books: 

38330.  THE  CLASSROOM  DISAS- 
TER. Leslie  Hart.  It  is  the  classroom 
system  itself  that  is  disastrous.  The 
author  argues  eloquently  the  need  for 
creative  alternatives— now.  $6.95 

32070.  THE  ACADEMIC  REVOLU- 
TION- Christopher  Jencks  and  David 
Riesman.  Is  higher  education  a  monop- 
oly? Two  distinguished  Harvard  pro- 
fessors say  yes,  and  back  up  their  char- 
ges with  impressive  research.  $10.00 

54130.  HUMANIZING  THE 
SCHOOL.  Ryland  W.  Crary.  A  no- 
holds-barred  critique  of  the  American 
system  of  child-rearing,  plus  sugges- 
tions for  improving  our  system  of 
public  education.  $8.00 
88470.  YOUNG  RADICALS.  Ken- 
neth  Kenision.  The  author  of  "The 
Uncommitted"  upsets  many  traditional 
ideas  in  this  study  of  young  people 
in  a  recent  peace  movement.  $5. 95 

43630.  EDUCATION  AND  EC- 
STASY. George  B.  Leonard.  The  brain 
can  be  taught  to  stop  learning.  Most 
schools  achieve  this  goal  by  the  4th 
grade.  How  already-tested  techniques 
intensify  the  learning  process.  $5.95 

82350.  TEACHING  AS  A  SUBVER- 
SIVE ACTIVITY.  Neil  Postman  and 
Charles  Weingartner.  A  tough-minded 
attack  on  the  educational  Establish- 
ment, this  new  book  offers  specific 
proposals  for  change.  $5.95 

73610.  REFORMING  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION.  Alvin  C.  Enrich.  To 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  future, 
sweeping  changes  in  organization  are 
needed.  $6.50 

37900.    CHILDREN  OF  CRISIS. 

Robert  Coles,  A/.D.  This  brilliant  study 
in  courage  and  fear  vividly  shows  the 
plight  of  southern  children  caught  in 
the  school  integration  struggle.  $8.50 
40190.  THE  CONFLICT  OF  GEN- 
ERATIONS. Lewis  S.  Feuer.  An  eye- 
opening  history  of  student  movements 
from  the  18th  century  to  present-day 
Berkeley.  The  author  sees  the  conflict 
of  generations  as  a  potential  danger  to 
the  future  of  civilization.  $12.50 

68110.    A  PERFECT  EDUCATION. 

Kenneth  E.  Eble.  A  spirited  appeal  for 
the  return  of  wonder  and  delight  to 
the  educational  process.  $5.95 

36120.    BEYOND  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

James  IV.  Trent  and  Leland  B.  Med- 
skcr.  What  are  the  effects  of  four  years 
of  college,  versus  four  years  of  work? 
Findings  are  carefully  documented  in 
this  comprehensive  study.  $10.00 

54960.  IDENTITY:  YOUTH  AND 
CRISIS-  Erik  //.  Erikson.  A  pioneering 
psychologist's  recognition  of  the  needs 
of  young  people,  and  of  the  agonizing 
tension  between  generations.  $6.95 

(Retail  prices  shown) 
-CHARTER  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION—' 

The  Library  of  E-319 
Contemporary  Education 

Front  &  Brown  Sts.,  Riverside,  N.J.  08075 
Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member,  and 
send  the  3  books  indicated  below  and  bill 
me  only  $1.00  each,  plus  shipping.  If 
not  delighted,  I  will  return  them  within 
ten  days  and  my  membership  will  be  can- 
celled. As  a  trial  member,  I  need  accept 
only  3  more  selections  during  the  next  12 
months,  all  at  reduced  members'  prices, 
plus  shipping.  Each  month  I  will  receive 
advance  reviews  describing  forthcoming 
selections,  along  with  a  convenient  form 
for  requesting  alternate  selections,  or  no 
book  at  all.  For  every  4  selections  pur- 
chased, I  may  choose  a  free  bonus  book. 
(Introductory  offer  counts  as  first  selec- 
tion.) 

Three  Books  for  only  $1.00  each 


(write  in  numbers) 


Offer  good  in  Continental  U.S.  and  Canada 
only.  Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada. 


John  Fischer 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


Survival  U:  Prospectus  for  a  really  relevant  University 


//  gets  pretty  depressing  to  ivatch 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  and 
realize  that  your  education  is  not 
equipping  you  to  do  anything  about 
it-  — From  a  letter  by  a  University 
of  California  senior 

She  is  not  a  radical,  and  has  never 
taken  part  in  any  demonstration. 
She  will  graduate  with  honors,  and  pro- 
found disillusionment.  From  listening 
to  her— and  a  good  many  like-minded 
students  at  California  and  East  Coast 
campuses— I  think  I  am  beginning  to 
understand  what  they  mean  when  they 
say  that  a  liberal-arts  education  isn't 
relevant. 

They  mean  it  is  incoherent.  It  doesn't 
cohere.  It  consists  of  bits  and  pieces 
which  don't  stick  together,  and  have  no 
common  purpose.  One  of  our  leading 
Negro  educators,  Arthur  Lewis  of 
Princeton,  recently  summed  it  up  bet- 
ter than  I  can.  America  is  the  only 
country,  he  said,  where  youngsters  are 
required  '*to  fritter  away  their  precious 
years  in  meaningless  peregrination 
from  subject  to  subject  .  .  .  spending 
twelve  weeks  getting  some  tidbits  of  re- 
ligion, twelve  weeks  learning  French, 
twelve  weeks  seeing  whether  the  history 
professor  is  stimulating,  twelve  weeks 
seeking  entertainment  from  the  eco- 
nomics professor,  twelve  weeks  con- 
firming that  one  is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  master  calculus." 

These  fragments  are  meaningless  be- 
cause  they  are  not  organized  around 
any  central  purpose,  or  vision  of  the 
world.  The  typical  liberal-arts  college 
has  no  clearly  defined  goals.  It  merely 
offers  a  smorgasbord  of  courses,  in 
hopes  that  if  a  student  nibbles  at  a  few 
dishes  from  the  humanities  table,  plus 
a  snack  of  science,  and  a  garnish  of  art 
or  anthropology,  he  ma)  emerge  as  "a 
cultivated  man"  -whatever  that  means. 
Except  for  a  few  surviving  church 
schools,  no  university  even  pretends  to 
have  a  unifying  philosophy.  Individual 
teachers  may  have  personal  ideologies— 
but  since  they  are  likely  to  range,  on 
any  given  campus,  from  Marxism  to 
worship  of  the  scientific  method  to  ex- 
altation of  the  irrational  in  la  Norman 


0.  Brown),  they  don't  cohere  either. 
They  often  leave  a  student  convinced 
at  the  end  of  four  years  that  any  given 
idea  is  probably  about  as  valid  as  any 
other-and  that  none  of  them  has  much 
relationship  to  the  others,  or  to  the 
decisions  he  is  going  to  have  to  make 
the  day  after  graduation. 


ducation  was  not  always  like  that. 
J-^The  earliest  European  universities 
had  a  precise  purpose:  to  train  an  elite 
for  the  service  of  the  Church.  Every- 
thing they  taught  was  focused  to  that 
end.  Thomas  Aquinas  had  spelled  it  all 
out:  what  subjects  had  to  be  mastered, 
how  each  connected  with  every  other, 
and  what  meaning  they  had  for  man 
and  God. 

Later,  for  a  span  of  several  centuries. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  an  equally 
clear  function:  to  train  administrators 
to  run  an  empire.  So  too  did  Harvard 
and  Yale  at  the  time  they  were  founded ; 
their  job  was  to  produce  the  clergymen, 
lawyers,  and  doctors  that  a  new  country 
needed.  In  each  case,  the  curriculum  was 
rigidly  prescribed.  A  student  learned 
what  he  needed,  to  prepare  himself  to 
be  a  competent  priest,  district  officer,  or 
surgeon.  He  had  no  doubts  about  the 
relevance  of  his  courses— and  no  time 
to  fret  about  expanding  his  conscious- 
ness or  currying  his  sensual  awareness. 

This  is  still  true  of  our  professional 
schools.  I  have  yet  to  hear  an  engineer- 
ing or  medical  student  complain  that 
his  education  is  meaningless.  Only  in  the 
liberal-arts  colleges— which  boast  that 
"we  are  not  trade  schools"— do  the 
youngsters  get  that  feeling  that  they  are 
drowning  in  a  cloud  of  feathers. 


For  a  long  while  some  of  our  less 
complacent  academics  have  been 
trying  to  restore  coherence  to  American 
education.  When  Robert  Hutchins  was 
at  Chicago,  be  tried  to  use  the  Great 
Rooks  to  build  a  comprehensible  frame- 
work for  the  main  ideas  of  civilized 
man.  His  experiment  is  still  being  car- 
ried on,  with  some  modifications,  at 
St.  John's— but  it  has  not  proved  ir- 


resistibly contagious.  Sure,  tfo  I: 
of  Plato  and  Machiavelli  are-i 
tinent,  so  far  as  they  go— but  ■ 
they  don't  seem  quite  enoai 
for  a  world  beset  with  splittul 
urban  guerrillas,  nineteen  vM 
psychotherapists,  amplified  gll 
palm,  computers,  astronauts,! 
atmosphere  polluted  simull 
with  auto  exhaust  and  TV 
cials. 

Another  strategy  for  linking  . 
the  bits-and-pieces  has  been  1  I 
at  Harvard  and  at  a  number!  I 
universities.  They  require  theb  I 
to  take  at  least  two  years  G$  t 
courses,  known  variously 
studies,  general  education, 
civilization.  These  too  have  b| 
thing  less  than  triumphantly  s 
Most  faculty  members  donj 
teach  them,  regarding  them 
ficial  and  synthetic.  (And 
are,  since  no  survey  course  thi 
of  has  a  strong  unifying  conceM 
it  focus. )  Moreover,  the  senidB 
sors  shun  such  courses  in  favoM 
own  narrow  specialities.  Consj 
the  core  studies  which  are  wM 
place  all  human  experience-IB 
least  the  brightest  nuggets— fl 
Rig  Picture  usually  end  up  in  it' 
functory  hands  of  resentfu  il 
teachers.  Naturally  the  underg  11 
don't  take  them  seriously  eithi 


Anv  successful  reform  of/ 
education.  I   am   now  co  < 
will  have  to  be  far  more  revol ' 
than  anything  yet  attempted.  A 
mum,  it  should  be: 

1.  Founded  on  a  single  guid 
cept—  an  idea  capable  of  kno 
gether  all  strands  of  study,  thl 
them  both  coherence  and  visi 
pose. 

2.  Capable  of  equipping 
people  to  do  something  about 
going  on  in  the  world"— noti 
things  which  bother  them  most 
in^  war,  injustice,  racial  eonfl 
the  quality  of  life. 

Maybe    it    isn't  possible, 
knowledge  is  proliferating  so  1 


Equitable  thinks  every  little  girl  should  be  as 
proud  of  her  daddy  as  Vicki  Chapman. 

Her  father  just  got  a  promotion.  An  important  one.  Lee  M.  Chapman  has  been 
named  manager  of  our  newest  Philadelphia  agency.  For  a  very  good  reason:  ability. 
At  Equitable  Life  there  are  a  lot  of  people  like  Lee  Chapman.  People  who  have  what 
it  takes  to  build  successful  sales  and  managerial  careers.  At  Equitable  they  have  the 
chance  to  go  places.  And  going  places  is  exactly  what  they're  doing. 

Helping  people  build  for  the  future  is  what  Equitable  is  all  about.  That's  why 
Equitable  agents  work  so  long  and  hard  to  tailor  Living  Insurance  to  your  family  s 
needs  Their  aim  is  to  make  you  feel  more  secure  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 
In  this  anxious  world,  that's  how  Equitable  offers  a  corner  of  security. 
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in  so  many  directions,  that  it  can  never 
again  he  ordered  into  a  coherent  whole, 
so  that  molecular  biology,  Robert 
Lowell's  poetry,  and  highway  engineer- 
ing will  seem  relevant  to  each  other 
and  to  the  lives  of  ordinary  people. 
Quite  possibly  the  knowledge  explosion, 
as  Peter  F.  Drucker  has  called  it,  dooms 
us  to  scholarship  which  grows  steadil) 
more  specialized,  fragmented,  and  in- 
comprehensible. 

The  Soviet  experience  is  hardly  en- 
couraging. Russian  education  is  built  on 
what  is  meant  to  be  a  unifying  ideology : 
Marxism-Leninism.  In  theory,  it  pro- 
vides an  organizing  principle  for  all 
scholarly  activity-whether  history,  lit- 
erature, genetics,  or  military  science. 
Its  purpose  is  explicit:  to  train  a  Com- 
munist elite  for  the  greater  power  and 
glory  of  the  Soviet  state,  just  as  the 
medieval  universities  trained  a  priest- 
hood to  serve  the  Church. 

Yet  according  to  all  accounts  that  I 
have  seen,  it  doesn't  work  very  well. 
Soviet  intellectuals  apparently  are  al- 
most as  restless  and  unhappy  as  our 
own.  Increasing  numbers  of  them  are 
finding  Marxism-Leninism  too  simplis- 
tic, too  narrowly  doctrinaire,  too  op- 
pressive: the  bravest  are  risking  prison 
in  order  to  pursue  their  own  heretical 
visions  of  reabtv. 


Is  it  conceivable,  then,  that  we  might 
hit  upon  another  idea  which  could 
serve  as  the  organizing  principle  for 
main  fields  of  scholarly  inquiry;  which 
is  relevant  to  the  urgent  needs  of  our 
time:  and  which  would  not.  on  the 
other  hand,  impose  an  ideological  strait 
jacket,  as  both  ecclesiastical  and  Marx- 
ist education  attempted  to  do? 

Just  possibly  it  could  be  done.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  years  1  have  been 
probing  around  among  professors,  col- 
lege administrators,  and  students— and 
so  far  I  have  come  up  u  ith  onl)  one  idea 
which  might  fit  the  specifications.  It  is 
simpl)  the  idea  of  sun  ival. 

For  the  first  time  in  historv .  the  fu- 
ture ol  die  human  race  is  now  in  serious 
question.  This  lad  is  hard  to  believe, 
or  even  think  about— yet  it  is  die  mes- 
sage which  a  growing  number  of  scien- 
tists arc  trying,  almost  frantically,  to 
gel  across  to  us.  Listen,  for  example,  to 
Professor  Richard  A.  Falk  of  Princeton 
and  of  the  ( ienter  for  Advanced  Stud)  in 
the  Behavioral  Sciences : 

The  planet  and  mankind  are  in 
grave  dangei  of  irreversible  catastro- 
phe...Man  may  be  skeptical  about 


following  the  flight  of  the  dodo  into 
extinction,  hut  the  evidence  points 
increasingly  to  just  such  a  pursuit. 
...There  are  four  interconnected 
threats  to  the  planet — wars  of  mass 
destruction,  overpopulation,  pollu- 
tion, and  the  depletion  of  resources. 
They  have  a  cumulative  effect.  A 
problem  in  one  area  renders  it  more 
difficult  to  solve  the  problems  in  any 

other  area  The  basis  of  all  four 

problems  is  the  inadequacy  of  the 
sovereign  states  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  mankind  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Similar  warnings  could  be  quoted 
from  a  long  list  of  other  social  scientists, 
biologists,  and  physicists,  among  them 
such  distinguished  thinkers  as  Rene 
Dubos,  Buckminster  Fuller,  Loren 
Eiseley,  George  Wald.  and  Barry  Com- 
moner. They  are  not  hopeless.  Most  of 
them  believe  that  we  still  have  a  chance 
to  bring  our  weapons,  our  population 
growth,  and  the  destruction  of  our  en- 
vironment under  control  before  it  is 
too  late.  But  the  time  is  short,  and  so 
far  there  is  no  evidence  that  enough 
people  are  taking  them  seriously. 


r|^hat  would  be  the  prime  aim  of  the 
experimental  university  I'm  sug- 
gesting here:  to  look  seriously  at  the 
interlinking  threats  to  human  existence, 
ami  to  learn  what  we  can  do  to  fight 
them  off. 

Let's  call  it  Survival  U.  It  will  not 
lie  a  multiversity,  offering  courses  in 
ever)  conceivable  field.  Its  motto-em- 
blazoned on  a  life  jacket  rampant-will 
be:  "What  must  we  do  to  be  saved?" 
If  a  course  does  not  help  to  answer  that 
question,  it  will  not  be  taught  here. 
Students  interested  in  musicology,  junk 
sculpture,  the  Theater  of  the  Absurd, 
and  the  literarv  dicta  of  Leslie  Fiedler 
•  an  go  somewhere  else. 

Neither  will  our  professors  he  de- 
tached, dispassionate  scholars.  To  get 
hired,  each  will  have  to  demonstrate  an 
emotional  commitment  to  our  cause. 
Moreover,  he  will  he  expected  to  he  a 
moralist:  for  this  generation  of  stu- 
dents, like  no  other  in  my  lifetime,  is 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteous- 
ness. What  it  wants  is  a  moral  system  it 
can  believe  in  and  that  is  what  our 
universit)  will  tr)  to  provide.  In  ever) 
•  lass  il  will  preach  the  primordial  ethic 
ol  survival. 

I  he  biolog)  department,  lor  example, 
will  point  out  that  il  is  sinful  lor  any- 
bod)  to  have  more  than  two  children. 
It  has  long  since  become  glaringly  evi- 
dent that  unless  the  earth's  cancerous 


growth  of  population  can  b< 
other  problems— poverty,  \ 
strife,  uninhabitable  cities, ;  | 
—are  beyond  solution.  So 
ment  naturally   will  teach 
methods  of  birth  control,  ai 
its  research  will  be  aimed  at  - 
cheaper  and  better  ones. 

Its  second  lesson  in  biolog 
ity  will  be:  "Nobody  has  j 
poison  the  environment  \vvt 
This  maxim  will  be  illustrate 
of  public  enemies.  At  the  top  L 
the  politicians,  scientists,  ai^ 
men— of  whatever  country— A 
and  deploy  atomic  weapons;  M 
are  ever  used,  even  in  so-caj 
sive  systems  like  the  ABlffl 
mosphere  will  be  so  contamij 
strontium  'JO  and  other  radic 
topes  that  human  survival  s 
unlikely.  Also  on  the  list  wj 
body  who  makes  or  tests  ch^ 
biological  weapons— or  who 
tempts  to  get  rid  of  obsolete 
as  our  Army  recently  pro 
dumping  die  stuff  in  the  se£ 
Only  slightly  less  wicked,  o 
profs  will  indicate,  is  the  fa 
drenches  his  land  with  DDT 
secticides  remain  virulent  il 
and  as  thev  wash  into  the  st 
oceans  thev  poison  fish,  watej 
eventually  the  people  who 
\\  orse  yet— as  John  Hay  notec 
cently  published  In  Defense  oj 
"The  original  small,  diluted  ctfl 
tions  of  these  chemicals  tend  til 
in  a  food  chain  so  as  to  end  inn 
tration  that  may  be  thousands am 
strong."  It  is  rapidly  spreadinJB 
out  the  globe.  DDT  alreadyB 
found  in  the  tissues  of  EskimlB 
Antarctic  penguins,  so  it  seemsH 
that    similar    deposits  are 
building  up  in  your  body  andiM 
minimum  fatal  dosage  is  still  ifl 
Before  he  finishes  this  courH 
dent  may  begin  to  feel  twingeH 
science  himself.  Is  his  motorB 
haust  adding  carbon  monoxicH 
smog  we  bveathe?  Is  his  sewaaB 
ing  the  nearest  river?  If  so.  Ink 
reminded  of  two  proverbs.  FrojB 
"Lei  him  who  is  without  sin  arr|B 
cast  the  first  stone."  From  Pom 
have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  usjB 


In  like  fashion,  our  engineei 
dents  w  ill  learn  not  only  how  I 
dams  and  highways,  but  u  hei 
build  them.  I  nlcss  the)  undersl 
it  is  immoi  al  to  flood  die  ( ii  .mil 
or  destro)  the  bvciglades  w  ith  a 


When  money  talks  it  orders  Old  Grand-Dad. 


is  out.  Money  goes  for  Old  Grand-Dad.  And  You'll  discover  a  taste  that  has  made  Grand-Dad  the 
The  extra  cost  is  more  than  worth  it  because  classic  American  whiskey.  No  wonder  people  talk  up 
id-Dad  you'll  discover  a  smoothness  that's      Old  Grand-Dad.  It's  the  head  of  the  Bourbon  family. 
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See  the  Changing  of  the  Guard, 
listen  to  a  House  of  Commons  debate, 
worship  in  Westminster  Abbey -all  in 
one  day  of  your  fortnight  in  Britain 


the  real  thing  on  a  sunny  Lon< 
ing.  Incidentally,  the  expensn  i  . 
uniforms  are  expensive:  the  of 
$1,000;  the  men's  $200  each. 
Where  Churchill  sp 


A  day  in  London  is  the  greatest  free  show 
on  earth. 

Act  1 ,  Scene  1 :  The  Changing  of  the 
Guard,  Buckingham  Palace,  11.30  a.m. 

You're  not  quite  alive  if  your  heart 
doesn't  skip  when  a  hundred  of  Her 
Majesty's  six-foot  Foot  'Guards  click 
like  one  man  into  the  Palace  forecourt. 

You  may  have  seen  those  magnificent 
young  men  in  their  poppy-red  tunics  in 
the  movies,  but  there  is  no  substitute  for 


f 


Most  visitors  are  content  to  st| 
awesome  Gothic  pile  of  the  IV 
Parliaments  from  the  outside, 
little  adventurous  and  go  insic 
quietly  to  the  debate  from  the  I 
Gallery  where  Clemmy 
watched  her  Wi  nston  not  so  vert 

Where  Elizabeth 
was  sceptred  and  crov 

Act  3:  The  great  abbey  at  We 
the  family  church  of  Engli 
This  glory  of  early  English  arc 
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till 


vious  page 

veral  times  daily  when  ser- 
.  To  hear  the  great  organs 
occata  in  D  around  the  vast 
;perience  of  a  lifetime. 

our  countries 
the  price  of  one 

free  show  on  earth  extends 
London,  all  round  the 
n  fact.  Britain  is  good  value, 
r  countries  for  the  price  of 
i  rent  a  car,  roam  England, 
ales  and  Northern  Ireland 
e,and  still  come  home  from 
trip  with  change  from  $350. 
night  in  Britain  — 
about  $350 
urdays  in  London  (hotels  at 
a  night);  then  country  inns 
bed  and  breakfast);  a  fort- 
lire  $115— and  1,000  miles 
A  wide  range  of  tours  is 
rices  for  14-day  trips  start  at 
lple  tours  include  London 
with  round-trip  jet  fare 
York  to  London,  tickets  for 
ows,  free  casino  admission, 
accommodation  and  full 
akfast  for  10  days,  car  hire 
ays'  touring  in  the  country- 
opping  discounts. 
Jdition  to  transatlantic  trans- 
ix  days  in  London, seven  days 
itry  with  a  car  and  unlimited 
1,000  miles  of  free  rail  travel. 

tification  by  Governments  concerned.) 

arty  of  Her  Majesty's  Foot  Guards 
le forecourt  of  Buckingham  Palace. 

vel  agent  for  full  information  on  a 
urs  and  for  reservations.  Also  send 

jlor  booklets  to: 
el:  New  York— 680  Fifth  Avenue; 
-875  North  Michigan  Avenue; 
eles  — 612  South  Flower  Street: 
Also  offices  in  Canada. 


Britain  a  fortnight  of 
ife-  and  we'll  give  you 
,000  years  of  ours. 


BRITISH  TRAVEL, 
4100,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 
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they  will  never  pass  the  final  exam. 
Indeed,  our  engineering  graduates  will 
be  trained  to  ask  a  key  question  about 
every  contract  offered  them:  "What  will 
be  its  effect  on  human  life?"  That  ob- 
viously will  lead  to  other  questions 
which  every  engineer  ought  to  compre- 
hend as  thoroughly  as  his  slide  rule.  Is 
this  new  highway  really  necessary? 
Would  it  be  wiser  to  use  the  money  for 
mass  transit— or  to  decongest  traffic  by 
building  a  new  city  somewhere  else?  Is 
an  offshore  oil  well  really  a  good  idea, 
in  view  of  what  happened  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara? 

Our  engineering  faculty  also  will  spe- 
cialize in  training  men  for  a  new  growth 
industry:  garbage  disposal.  Americans 
already  are  spending  $4.5  billion  a  year 
to  collect  and  get  rid  of  the  garbage 
which  we  produce  more  profusely  than 
any  other  people  (more  than  five 
pounds  a  day  for  each  of  us ) .  But  unless 
we  are  resigned  to  stifling  in  our  own 
trash,  we  are  going  to  have  to  come  up 
with  at  least  an  additional  $835  million 
a  year.'"'  Any  industry  with  a  growth  rate 
of  18  per  cent  offers  obvious  attractions 
to  a  bright  young  man— and  if  he  can 
figure  out  a  new  way  to  get  rid  of  our 
offal,  his  fortune  will  be  unlimited. 

Because  the  old  ways  no  longer  work. 
Every  big  city  in  the  United  States  is 
running  out  of  dumping  grounds.  Burn- 
ing won't  do  either,  since  the  air  is  dan- 
gerously polluted  already— and  in  any 
case,  75  per  cent  of  the  incinerators  in 
use  are  inadequate.  For  some  150  years 
Californians  happily  piled  their  garbage 
into  San  Francisco  Bay,  but  they  can't 
much  longer.  Dump-and-fill  operations 
already  have  reduced  it  to  half  its  origi- 
nal size,  and  in  a  few  more  decades  it 
would  be  possible  to  walk  dry-shod  from 
Oakland  to  the  Embarcadero.  Conse- 
quently San  Francisco  is  now  planning 
to  ship  garbage  375  miles  to  the  yet- 
uncluttered  deserts  of  Lassen  County  by 
special  train— known  locally  as  "The 
Twentieth  Stenchery  Limited"  and  "The 
Excess  Express."  The  city  may  actually 
get  away  with  this  scheme,  since  hardly 
anybody  lives  in  Lassen  County  except 
Indians,  and  who  cares  about  them?  But 
what  is  the  answer  for  the  metropolis 
that  doesn't  have  an  unspoiled  desert 
handy? 

A  few  ingenious  notions  are  cropping 
up  here  and  there.  The  Japanese  are  ex- 
perimenting with  a  machine  which  com- 
pacts garbage,  under  great  heat  and 

*According  to  Richard  D.  Vaughn,  chief  of 
the  Solid  Wastes  Program  of  HEW,  in  his  re- 
cent horror  story  entitled  "1968  Survey  of 
Community  Solid  Waste  Practices." 


pressure,  into  building  blocks.  A  New 
York  businessman  is  thinking  of  build- 
ing a  garbage  mountain  somewhere  up- 
state, and  equipping  it  with  ski  runs  to 
amortize  the  cost.  An  aluminum  com- 
pany plans  to  collect  and  reprocess  used 
aluminum  cans— which,  unlike  the  old- 
fashioned  tin  can,  will  not  rust  away. 
Our  engineering  department  will  try  to 
Think  Big  along  these  lines.  That  way 
lies  not  only  new  careers,  but  salvation. 


Survival  U  s  Department  of  Earth  Sci- 
ences will  be  headed— if  we  are 
lucky— by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Park,  Jr.,  now 
professor  of  geology  and  mineral  engi- 
neering at  Stanford.  He  knows  as  well 
as  anybody  how  fast  mankind  is  using 
up  the  world's  supply  of  raw  materials. 
In  a  paper  written  for  the  American 
Geographical  Society  he  punctured  one 
of  America's  most  engaging  (and  perni- 
cious) myths:  our  belief  that  an  ever- 
expanding  economy  can  keep  living 
standards  rising  indefinitely. 

It  won't  happen;  because,  as  Dr. 
Park  demonstrates,  the  tonnage  of 
metal  in  the  earth's  crust  won't  last  in- 
definitely. Already  we  are  running  short 
of  silver,  mercury,  tin,  and  cobalt— all 
in  growing  demand  by  the  high-tech- 
nology industries.  Even  the  commoner 
metals  may  soon  be  in  short  supply.  The 
United  States  alone  is  consuming  one 
ton  of  iron  and  eighteen  pounds  of  cop- 
per every  year,  for  each  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Poorer  countries,  struggling  to 
industrialize,  hope  to  raise  their  con- 
sumption of  these  two  key  materials  to 
something  like  that  level.  If  they  should 
succeed— and  if  the  globe's  population 
doubles  in  the  next  forty  years,  as  it  will 
at  present  growth  rates— then  the  world 
will  have  to  produce,  somehow,  twelve 
times  as  much  iron  and  copper  every 
year  as  it  does  now.  Dr.  Parks  sees  little 
hope  that  such  production  levels  can 
ever  be  reached,  much  less  sustained  in- 
definitely. The  same  thing,  of  course- 
doubled  in  spades— goes  for  other  raw 
materials:  timber,  oil,  natural  gas,  and 
water,  to  note  only  a  few. 

Survival  U,  therefore,  will  prepare  its 
students  to  consume  less.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  an  immediate  drop  in 
living  standards— perhaps  only  a  change 
in  the  yardstick  by  which  we  measure 
them.  Conceivably  Americans  might  be 
happier  with  fewer  automobiles,  neon 
signs,  beer  cans,  supersonic  jets,  barbe- 
cue grills,  and  similar  metallic  fluff.  But 
happy  or  not,  our  students  had  better 
learn  how  to  live  The  Simpler  Life,  be- 
cause that  is  what  most  of  them  are 
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jnerican  industry 
can  no  longer  be 
an  asylum  for 

illiterates. 


Dver  8,000,000  American  workers  have  the 
iding,  writing  and  counting  ability  of  a  4th 
ader,  or  less. 

In  other  words,  10%  of  our  labor  force  is 
ictionally  illiterate. 

Until  recently,  there  was  a  place  for  the  it- 
erate in  industry.  But  now,  technology  is 
reatening  to  evict  them,  if  possible. 
The  problem  is,  they  can't  be  retrained.  Be- 
use  they  can't  read  the  most  elementary 
structions. 

And  this  is  what  we're  dealing  with  at  Olin. 
Together  with  the  Board  of  Fundamental 
ducation,  we  instituted  a  literacy  program  — 
id  then  a  High  School  program  —  in  three  of  our 
ants,  using  company  space  and  funds. 
Despite  initial  obstacles  (principally  older  men 
ho  didn't  want  to  admit  they  were  illiterate), 
e  graduated  our  first  classes  several  years  ago. 
And  so  far,  the  results  have  been  so  promising 
nat  we've  broadened  the  program  to  include 


several  of  our  other  plants  as  well. 

Nearly  200 workers  have  completed  the  course. 
And,  in  two  of  the  programs,  nearly  100  attained 
their  High  School  diplomas,  with  a  few  going  on 
to  college. 

In  just  about  every  case  their  work  efficiency 
improved  dramatically. 

But  more  important  was  a  complete  shift  in 
morale.  Because  these  were  men  who  had  given 
up  every  hope  of  advancement,  proving  that  they 
could  advance. 

And  these  were  men  capable  of  growing  with 
our  company. 

We're  not  the  only  corporation  to  start  this 
program,  of  course,  but  we're  still  one  of  a  small 
minority — too  small  to  educate  the  millions  who 
will  soon  have  no  place  in  our  technological 
society. 

It's  time  for  every  company  to  start  recogniz- 
ing the  problem.  And  solving  it. 

There's  no  growth  potential  in  ignorance. 


Olin 


Five  of  the  world's 

seven  great  Sherries 

carry  the  name  Duff  Gordon.   I  J 


Cream.  Sherry:  After-dinner 
perfection.  The  ideal  complement 
to  a  fine  meal. 


Club  Dry  Amontillado: 
A  truly  noble  aperitif. 
Superb  at  cocktails 
or  with  the  soup. 


IKina:  A  fuller-bodied 
luncheon  Shorn  .  still  dr\ 
and  fresh  as  a  Spring  day 


Pinla  Cocktail  Sherry: 
I  nbelievabh  dry.  The  taste, 
like  the  color,  is  of  sunshine 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR  U  S  A.  MUNSON  SHAW  CO..  N.Y. 


DUFF  GORf 


No.  28:  A  golden 
rich,  full-bodied, 
moderate!)  sweet  Sherry 
to  be  enjoyed  any  time. 


The  Museum  of  Modern  Art 


Christmas  brochure 

An  illustrated,  40-page  brochure  an- 
nouncing new  Christmas  cards  and 
constructions,  books,  posters,  reproduc- 
tions, and  a  wide  selection  of  distinctive 
gifts  from  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  is 
now  available.  Cards  and  constructions 
—  10  to  75  cents  —  reproduce  favorite 
works  by  artists  in  the  Museum  col- 
lection. Others  have  been  specially  com- 
missioned from  such  artists  as  Victor 
Vasarely,  Mon  Levinson,  and  Robert 
Indiana.  Attractive  gifts  include  The 
Museum  Frame  by  Kulicke;  Multiplica- 
tions, Betty  Thomson's  cubes  of  clear 
acrylic;  Perry  gons,  Charles  Perry's 
beautiful  rhombic  hexahedrons  of  trans- 


parent plastic;  The  Jekyll  Glass,  a  fas- 
cinating mirror-object  by  Stanley 
Landsman;  the  Appointment  Calendar; 
full-color  posters  designed  by  Ellsworth 
Kelly  and  Yokoo;  recent  publications; 
and  the  Trova  Kaleidoscope —  an  unusual 
version  of  a  classic  Christmas  toy. 


The  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
5300  Lenox  Hill  Station 
New  York,  New  York  10021 

I  enclose  25c  for  Christmas  brochure. 

Name  


I  VS1  CHAIR 


Address, 


likely  to  have  before  they  re  \ 


To  help  them  understand 
precious  resources  really  are 
ematics  department  will  tej 
kind  of  bookkeeping:  social  a 
It  will  train  people  to  analyri 
both  government  and  corpt 
an  eve  not  merely  to  i mined 
costs,  but  to  the  long-range  c 
ci<'t\ . 

1!\  conventional  bookkee] 
ods.  for  example,  the  coal 
strip-mining  away  the  hillsi 
tucky  and  West  Virginia  sh 
some  profit.  Their  ledgers, 
show  only  a  fraction  of  the 
their  operations.  They  take 
"1  desl  i  oyed  land  w  Inch  can 
another  crop:  of  rivers  poiso 
and  seeping  acid  from  the  s' 
of  Hoods  which  sweep  over 
(owns  downstream,  because 
slopes  can  no  longer  hold  th 
Although  these  costs  are  noti 
the  mining  firms,  they  are  n 
real.  They  fall  mostly  on  the 
who  have  to  pay  for  disasl 
flood-control  levees,  and  the  rety 
of  Appalachian  farm  families 
the  land.  As  soon  as  our  stu( 
taxpayers  of  tomorrow  I  learn;! 
social  balance  sheet,  they  obviJ 
throw  the  strip  miners  into  ba 

Another  case  study  will  ar  I 
proposal  of  the  Inhuman  Rf  I 
Corporation  to  build  a  fifty-sl 
scraper  in  the  most  congests!] 
midtown  Manhattan.  If  ''0  pt  i 
the  office  space  can  be  rented  ff 
square  foot,  it  looks  like  a  sod 
ment.  according  to  antique  a( 
methods.  To  uncover  the  true  hi 
ever,  our  students  will  invest 
cost  of  moving  12.00(1  additioi 
ers  in  and  out  of  midtown  dui 
hours.  The  first  land  least  I  it! 
million  worth  of  new  eit\  bust 
the)  are  crammed  into  the 
clogged  avenues,  the  daily  loss' 
hours  in  traffic  jams  may  run  to 
of  million  more.  The  fumes  fr 
diesel  engines  w  ill  cause  an  est: 
per  cent  increase  in  New  ^  oi 
donee  of  emplnsema  and  lung 
this  requires  the  construction 
new  hospitals.  To  supply  them, 
new  building,  with  water— aired 
ously  short  in  the  city— a  new  r 
has  to  bo  built  on  the  headwatel 
Delaware  Rivet",  1  10  miles  awa 
of  the  dair\  farmers  pushed  oil 
drowned  valley  will  move  prom] 
the  Bronx  and  go  on  relief.  T 
traction  of  their  milk  output  fl 


Chris  and  Ann  never  heard  of 
us,  but  we're  building  our  future 
for  youngsters  like  them. 


The  girls  have  just  come  home  from  shop- 
ling  with  their  mother  at  the  local  supermarket, 
he  let  them  pick  their  favorites  from  the  well- 
"I  ocked  shelves. 

They  picked  up  Wonder  Bread  because  it 
I  jstes  good.  Their  mother  knows  Wonder  Bread 
!  elps  build  strong  bodies,  as  well. 

Now  Continental  Baking  Company,  the 
naker  of  Wonder  Bread  and  related  products,  is 
iioving  into  a  new  period  of  growth  by  joining  ITT. 

A  natural  development 

Getting  into  the  food  business  was  a  nat- 
ural development  for  us.  Originally,  we  operated 
^lephone  systems  and  manufactured  telecom- 
munications equipment  almost  exclusively  in 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

Some  years  ago,  anticipating  future  demands 
pf  the  world  economy,  we  decided  to  diversify 
nto  new  areas  of  activity,  particularly  into  the 
Relatively  stable,  non-cyclical  service  industries. 

Typical  of  these  new  areas  is  the  food  busi- 
ness. Continental  Baking  makes  Hostess  Cakes, 
|  Morton  Frozen  Foods  and  Wonder  snack  items, 


as  well  as  Wonder  Bread.  Other  Continental  Bak- 
ing brand  names  include  Profile,  Daffodil  Farm, 
Cabot's,  Braun's,  DiCarlo,  County  Fair  and  Love's. 

!n  this  already  flourishing  operation,  our  tech- 
nical ability  could  be  applied  to  everything  from 
computer-based  market  distribution  techniques 
to  the  development  of  new  high-speed  manufac- 
turing techniques  to  effect  cost  efficiencies. 

Judging  our  contributions 

There  are  other  ways  of  judging  our  con- 
tributions to  the  business  economy.  One  of  them 
is  growth.  We  have  achieved  for  39  consecutive 
quarters  a  compounded  growth  in  earnings  per 
share  of  at  least  11  %  annually.  In  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, we  have  grown  from  132,000  in  1960  to  almost 
300,000  today.  Our  sales  then  were  approxi- 
mately $6,200  per  employee.  Today  our  sales  per 
employee  are  more  than  double  that  figure. 

And  we  have  been  a  leader  in  developing 
new  products  and  services  because  we  can 
afford  the  cycles  of  investment  and  research. 

Finally,  we've  devised  new  kinds  of  man- 
agement training  programs,  to  develop  a  new 
breed  of  executive,  equipped  to  deal  with  a  wide 
variety  of  opportunities  and  problems,  and  who 
isat  home  in  many  countriesand  many  businesses. 

ITT  and  you 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  profitable  busi- 
nesses like  ours  that  are  the  source  of  all  funds- 
through  taxes,  employment  and  investment— for 
the  activities  which  generate  change  for  the  better. 
Changes  like  low-cost  housing,  satellite  communi- 
cation, super-highways,  the  wars  on  poverty  and 
crime,  a  strong  national  defense  program,  vet- 
erans' educational  programs,  medicare. 

Businesses  like  ours  must  keep  growing  and 
diversifying  to  help  make  it  possible  for  you— and 
people  all  over  the  world,  no  matter  what  their 
social  or  economic  level— to  enjoy  a  better  life. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  320  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


SERVING  PEOPLE  AND  NATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


ITT 


Coming  in 

HARPER'S 


John  W.  Aldridge  

IN  THE  KINGDOM^ 
OF  THE  YOUNG 

John  Corry 

THE  GREEK 
RESISTANCE 

Marshall  Frady 

REAGANAND  THE 
CONSERVATIVE 
REVOLUTION 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

Larry  L  King 

MEMOIRS 

OF  A  WHITE  RACIST 

Dean  A <  Ik -son 

the  joseph 
McCarthy  affair 

Richard  Pollak 

LIFE  IN  A  MISSILE 
TOWN 

Robert  Kotlowitz 

TAPS  AT 
UTAH  BEACH 

Sara  Davidson 

THE 

WRITING  MACHINE: 
JACQUELINE 
SI'S  ANN 


city's  supply  leads  to  a  price  increase  of 
two  cents  a  quart.  For  a  Harlem  mother 
with  seven  hungry  children,  that  is  the 
last  straw.  She  summons  her  neighbors 
to  join  her  in  riot,  seven  block  go  up  in 
flames,  and  the  Mayor  demands  higher 
taxes  to  hire  more  police.  .  .  . 

Instead  of  a  sound  investment,  In- 
human Towers  now  looks  like  criminal 
folly,  which  would  be  forbidden  by  any 
sensible  government.  Our  students  will 
keep  that  in  mind  w  hen  they  walk  across 
campus  to  their  government  class. 

Its  main  goal  will  be  to  discover  why 
our  institutions  have  done  so  badly  in 
their  efforts  (as  Dr.  Falk  put  it)  "to 
manage  the  affairs  of  mankind  in  the 
twentieth  century."  This  will  be  a  com- 
pulsory course  for  all  freshmen,  taught 
by  professors  who  are  capable  of  look- 
ing critically  at  every  political  artifact, 
from  the  Constitution  to  the  local  county 
council.  They  will  start  by  pointing  out 
that  we  are  living  in  a  state  of  near-an- 
archy, because  we  have  no  government 
capable  of  dealing  effectively  with  pub- 
lic problems. 

Instead  we  have  a  hodgepodge  of 
80,000  local  governments— villages, 
townships,  counties,  cities,  port  authori- 
ties, sewer  districts,  and  special  purpose 
agencies.  Their  authority  is  so  limited, 
and  their  jurisdictions  so  confused  and 
overlapping,  that  most  of  them  are  vir- 
tually impotent.  The  states,  which  in 
theory  could  put  this  mess  into  some 
sort  of  order,  usually  have  shown  little 
interest  and  less  competence.  When 
Washington  is  called  to  help  out— as  it 
increasingly  has  been  for  the  last  thirty- 
five  years— it  often  has  proved  ham- 
handed  and  entangled  in  its  own  archaic 
bureaucracy.  The  end  result  is  that  no- 
body in  authority  has  been  able  to  take 
care  of  the  country's  mounting  needs. 
Our  welfare  rolls  keep  growing,  our  air 
and  water  get  dirtier,  housing  gets 
scarcer,  airports  jam  up,  road  traffic 
clots,  railways  fall  apart,  prices  rise, 
ghettos  burn,  schools  turn  out  more  illit- 
erates every  year,  and  a  war  nobody 
wants  drags  on  and  on.  Small  wonder 
that  so  many  young  people  are  losing 
confidence  in  American  institutions.  In 
their  present  state,  they  don't  deserve 
much  confidence. 

The  adv  anced  students  of  government 
at  Sun  ival  I  will  try  to  find  out  whether 
these  institutions  can  be  renewed  and  re- 
built. They  will  lake  a  hard  look  at  the 
few  places— Jacksonville,  Minnesota, 
Nashville,  Appalachia— which  are  creat- 
ing new  foi  ins  of  government.  Will  these 


work  any  better,  and  if  so,  hov 
be  duplicated  elsewhere?  Can 
be  brought  to  life,  or  should 
thinking  about  an  entirely  cliff, 
of  arrangement?  Ten  region 
tures,   perhaps,   to   replace  li 
states?  Or  should  we  take  serial i; 
man  Mailer's  suggestion  for  a  |i 
of  city-state  to  govern  our  greal 
olises?    I  He   merely   called  I 
York  City  to  sec  ede  from  its  if 
that  isn't  radical  enough.  To  I 
governable,  the  new  Republic! 
York  City  ought  to  include  cl 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut! 
Alternatively,  can  we  find  sul 
to  break  up  Megalopolis,  an.J 
our  population  into  smaller  a\ 
livable  communities  throughou 
tinent?  Why  should  we  keep  7( 
of  our  people  crowded  into  le 
per  cent  of  our  land  area,  anyv 
Looking  beyond  our  borders 
dents  will  be  encouraged  to 
harder  questions.  Are  nation-st 
ally  feasible,  now  that  they  ha 
to  destroy  each  other  in  a  sin,  l 
noon?  Can  we  agree  on  somet 
to  take  their  place,  before  the  b 
terror  becomes  unstable?  Wl{| 
would  most  people  be  willing  t< 
a  more  durable  kind  of  human  (  I 
tion— more  taxes,  giving  up  I 
flags,  perhaps  the  sacrifice  of  I 
our  hard-won  liberties? 

Vll  these  courses  (  and  everyt  j 
taught  at  Survival  U)  an 
branches  of  a  single  science.  1 
ecology  is  one  of  the  youngc  E 
plines,  and  probably  the  most  in 
It  is  the  study  of  the  relation]! 
tween  man  and  his  environmeM 
natural  and  technological.  It  te 
to  understand  the  consequence  i 
actions— how  sulfur-laden  fueloi  It 
in  England  produces  an  acid  t 
damages  the  forests  of  Scandina 
a  w  ell-meant  farm  subsidy  can  ft 
lions  of  Negro  tenants  off  the  1 
lead  to  W  aMs  and  Hough.  A  gj 
who  comprehends  ecology  wi 
how  to  look  al  "v\  hat  is  going  o  ' 
world,    and  he  will  be  equippe 
something  about  it.  Whether  he  i 
as  a  city  planner,  a  politician, 
lightened  engineer,  a  teacher,  i 
porter,  he  will  have  had  a  relevi 
cation.  All  of  its  parts  will  hang  1 
ill  a  coherent  w  hole. 

And  if  we  can  gel  enough  sin 
uates,  man  and  his  environmc 
survive  a  while  longer,  against 
odds. 


Where  to  find 


^ople  who  care 
about  people 


try's  recruitment  and  training  of  the  hard-core 
iployed  might  be  solely  profit-motivated  ...  if 
e  were.  But  people  aren't, 
d  people  are  the  essence  of  any  industry.  In  the 
notive  industry,  for  example,  there  are  about  one 
in  people.  They  care  a  great  deal  about  other 
le.  And  they  bring  their  feeling  to  work, 
it  Detroit.  You'll  see  people  working  very  hard  to 
:ve  a  high  standard  of  living.  But  you'll  also  see 
ard-core  unemployed  learning  how  to  earn  .  .  . 
aeing  paid  in  the  process.  And  you'll  see  some- 
l  else.  Automakers  care  about  an  individual's 
rity,  his  development,  his  problems. 


To  believe  that  profit  is  the  only  motive  is  to  under- 
estimate people.  Look  at  all  the  white  collars  and 
blue  collars  active  as  volunteers  in  local  and  national 
welfare  programs,  in  every  kind  of  charitable  fund 
drive,  in  church  and  PTA  work,  fraternal  and  service 
club  projects,  YMCA  and  YWCA,  scouting,  Headstart 
programs,  Big  Brothers,  Little  Leagues,  and  a  great 
deal  more. 

We  know.  Directly  or  indirectly,  Republic  Steel 
Corporation  serves  almost  every  American  business 
and  industry.  The  automakers  are  a  good  example. 
We  create  steels  that  help  make  automobiles  evermore 
dependable,  more  resistant  to  corrosion  and  wear, 
more  beautiful  from  every  point  of  view. 

Give  the  people  in  business  and  industry  your 
support.  They've  been  creating  jobs  in  America  for 
a  long  time.  It  takes  more  than  good  intentions.  It 
takes  economic  means,  imagination,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  people  who  care  about  people. 

You  Can  Take  the  Pulse  of  Progress  at 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CLEVELAND   OHIO  44101 


Robert  Christgau 


PERFORMING  ARTS 


Rock  critics 


The  Poetry  of  Rock,  by  Richard 

Goldstein.  Bantam,  $1.00. 

The  Rock  Revolution,  by  Arnold 

Shaw.  Crowell  Collier,  $4.95. 

Rock  from  the  Beginning,  by  Nik 

Cohn.  Stein  and  Day,  $5.95. 

Outlaw  Blue*,  by  Paul  Williams.  Dut- 

ton,  $4.95;  $1.75  paper. 

The  Age  of  Rock,  edited  by  Jonathan 

Eisen.  Random  House,  $0.05. 


\othing  fails  like  success.  Hoik 
music  nc  Kick  'n'  roll,  after  strug- 
gling  manfully  (young  manfully,  of 
course  I  through  a  flood  of  exposure, 
iniist  now  prepare  for  a  deluge  of  docu- 
mentation. The  books  listed  above  rep- 
resent the  first  wave,  and  their  arrival 
all  at  once— there  will  be  half  a  dozen 
more  by  autumn— signals  the  end  of  a 
phenomenon,  its  formalization,  so  to 
speak. 

No  doubt  about  it— the  excitement 
has  waned.  Rut  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  music  itself  has  degenerated,  nor 
that  it  is  in  any  real  danger  of  abandon- 
ment by  its  core  audience.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  spoor  is  everywhere.  Hock  has 
effected  a  startling  transformation  in 
America's  adult  popular  music,  so  that 
what  Jack  Jones  does  today  can  be 
traced  directly  to  what  Fats  Domino  was 
doing  ten  years  ago.  (  A  recent  album 
by  old  farina-voice  contains  three  songs 
by  Randy  Newman,  a  brilliant  young 
Los  Angeles  composer  who  counts  Fats 
as  a  major  influence.)  Some  soft-rock 
groups— the  Association,  the  5th  Dimen- 
sion, Simon  &  Garfunkel— have  invaded 
the  middle-of-the-road  market  them- 
selves. And  rock  is  the  heart  of  at  least 
three  overlapping  kinds  of  youth  music 
—the  teeny-bopper  and  soul  fare  of  AM 


Mr.  Christgau  started  the  "Secular  Music" 
column  for  Esquire  in  1967  and  more  re- 
cently a  "Rock  &  Roll"  column  for  The 
Village  Voice.  He  is  also  at  work  on  a  book- 
on  the  pop  mentality. 


radio,  the  heavily  amplified  white  blues 
which  currently  dominates  the  concert 
circuit,  and  the  more  pop-oriented  rock 
of  older  groups  like  the  Ryrds,  the  Who, 
and  (most  prominently  I  the  Rolling 
Stones.  The  Beatles,  of  course,  are  every- 
w  here. 

There  is  no  better  gauge  of  the  un- 
flagging importance  of  rock  for  the 
young— nor  of  the  variety  of  a  music 
which  seems  so  undifferentiated  from 
the  outside— than  the  volume  of  spe- 
ciali/.ed  join  nalist  ic  co\  erage  it  still  re- 
ceives, coverage  which  should  continue 
as  long  as  the  younger  generation  re- 
mains bohemian.  It  is  a  rare  under- 
ground medium— a  category  which  in- 
cludes not  only  the  dozens  of  community 
journals  (almost  all  of  which  are  sup- 
ported by  record  advertising )  but  the 
college  anti-papers  and  even  the  mimeo- 
graphed or  Xeroxed  high-school  and 
Army-base  handouts— that  does  not  give 
space  to  two  or  more  rock  commenta- 
tors. The  Village  Voice  has  ten  or  so. 
Most  teen  and  fan  magazines  feature 
serious  or  pseudo-serious  discussions  of 
rock  and  one  of  them.  Hit  Parader,  has 
become  a  respected  organ.  Eye,  a 
Hearst-backed  hip-youth  magazine 
centered  around  rock,  survived  a  pre- 
dictably pallid  year,  then  folded  like  its 
much  hipper  competitor  Cheetah,  and 
Crawdaddy ! ,  formerly  "the  magazine 
of  rock."  has  recently  transformed  itself 
into  "the  magazine  of  roll,"  whatever 
that  means.  Rolling  Stone,  however, 
guided  by  an  ambitious  young  critic- 
entrepreneur  from  San  Francisco 
named  Jann  Wenner,  seems  likely  to 
end  up  as  solid  (though  not  as  boring 
or  limited)  as  its  jazz  counterpart, 
Down  Beat,  which  is  admitting  rock 
into  the  canon  itself  these  days,  as  is 
Jazz  &  Pop,  formerly  just  Jazz. 

What  this  means  is  that  young  writ- 
ers have  more  outlets  for  rock  criticism 
today  than  for  fiction.  The  rock  critique 
has  become  a  major  form,  although  a 
lot  of  this  w  riting  is  more  interesting  as 
cultural  sample  than  as  criticism,  repre- 


senting as  it  does  a  kind  of  gei| 
exploration  in  an  art  preserv 
ers  correctly  regard  as  their 
style  is  term-paper  rap,  and  J 
especially  in  the  undergro{|H 
somewhere  between  cultural  'all 
and  hebephrenia,  a  sort  of  pi  J) 
cent  fan  frenzy.  Anyone  who  if 
film  writing  of  Jonas  MekB 
palmier  days  at  The  Village  m 
make  the  connection  w  ith  tl  a 
Annie  Fisher.  This  is  not  to  t* 
enthusiasm.  Like  Mekas.  the 
are  valuable  propagandists,  "Jl 
their  judgments  are  hit-or-misB 
often  hit,  sometimes  with  salut  m 
In  New  York,  Annie  Fisher  hand 
making  of  an  underrated  Sannl 
group  called  Mother  Earth;  Jn 
nick  and  Dennis  Frawley  of  M 
Village  Other  have  inveighed  M 
against  the  "super  session"  I 
Vince  Aletti  of  Rat  has  ]l 
good  word  for  the  great  soul  il 
&  Dave,  w  ho  have  yet  to  achie\  on 
cess  they  deserve  among  whitll 
theless.  the  general  imprecision 
dening.  Most  rock  musicians  .n 
long  solos  to  varying  critical  M 
but  only  rarely  is  there  even  a  W 
to  define  what  makes  a  good  sou 
difference  I  if  any)  between  a  ,'1 
solo  and  a  good  rock  solo,  o  l{ 
solos  belong  in  rock  at  all. 

To  an  extent,  this  is  inevit * 
cause  popular  art  is  aimed  at  B 
audience,  it  must  succeed  in  I 
ways  if  it  is  to  succeed  at  all! 
cause  it  is  not  designed  to  las  I 
reason  to  wonder  whether  the  | 
artistic  test,  that  of  time,  ap  j 
rock,  which  ( for  a  while,  at  l€*| 
the  music  of  the  entire  left  sit  I 
generation  gap.  and  w  hich  def 
much  of  its  power  on  effects  W 
only    be   called    kinetic,  sul 
comes  naturally.  No  wonder 
such  confusion.  The  only  valid 
a  rock  "critic"  really  can  ask  hi 
"Did  it  get  me  off?" 

Nevertheless,  some  critics 


When  you  go  to  Europe  on  TWA, 
je'll  keep  you  from  seeing  some  of  the  sights. 


keep  you  from  standing  on  line  at  the  bath. 
Bonus  Adventure  Tour,  every  room  has  a 
a  oath.  So  instead  of  waiting  for  a  stranger  to 
is  bath,  you  only  have  to  wait  for  your  wife. 


There  are  some  sights  in 
Europe  that  nobody  wants  to 
see.  Like  watching  the  crowds 
line  up  at  the  bath.  On  most 
tours,  you  have  to  pay  extra  to 
avoid  something  like  that. 

But  on  a  TWA  Bonus 
Adventure  Tour,  you  get  a  lot 
of  extras  without  having  to  pay 
extra  for  them. 

"The  Scene"  tour  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  what  you  can 
expect.  For  as  little  as  $362*, 
y    you  get  two  weeks  in  Europe. 


Instead  of  just  hearing  about 
London,  Amsterdam,  and  Paris, 
you  can  see  it  all  for  yourself. 

To  find  out  about  our 
other  tours  that  take  you  to 
1 5  countries,  send  for  our  free 
Bonus  Adventure  Tour  booklet. 
Then  talk  it  over  with  your 
travel  agent. 

At  TWA,  we  feel  that  just 
because  you're  taking  a  low 
priced  tour  doesn't  mean  you 
have  to  rough  it. 

TWA 

Our  people  make  you  happy; 
We  make  them  happy. 


I  We'll  keep  you  from  staying  in  a 
hotel  that's  located  in  the  middle 
of  nowhere.  Besides  having  good 
service  and  facilities,  every  hotel  on 
a  Bonus  Adventure  Tour  is  close  to  the 
places  you  want  to  visit.  You  won't  have  to 
take  a  tour  to  get  to  your  tour. 


ke  >p  you  from  paying  list  prices. 
g/vei  you  a  free  discount  book 
'li  you  where  to  get  bargain 
'  Oi  I  over  Europe.  For  a  change, 
m  tell  your  friends  where  to  get 
iltzale. 


TWA,  Dept.  347, 
O.Box  25,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


^  Please  send  me  your  free  Adventure  Tour  literature. 

And  tell  me  how  to  charge  my  trip  with  TWA's  Worldwide  Jet  Credit  Card. 


Name_ 


Address, 


-City- 


.  State . 


.Zip- 


My  travel  agent  is  

•Includes  14/21  day  Group  Inclusive  Tour  economy  air  fare  from  New  York.  Price  effective  Nov.  1, 1969. 


how  they  get  off  better  than  others.  In 
general,  these  writers— Richard  Gold- 
stein, Paul  Williams,  Jann  Wenner,  Jon 
Landau,  and  others— were  into  rock  be- 
fore it  became  fashionable,  not  just  in 
the  mid-Fifties,  when  everyone  listened, 
but  in  the  pre-Beatle  Sixties,  and  cer- 
tainly before  late  1965,  when  the  Beatles 
began  to  go  arty  with  Rubber  Soul.  Al- 
though they  represent  varying  attitudes 
and  approaches,  they  do  share  certain 
values.  Rock  was  homogeneous  when  it 
attracted  them,  implying  an  aesthetic 
which  emphasized  tight,  brief  songs,  un- 
pretentious lyrics,  and  a  driving  beat— 
the  tightness  in  contradistinction  to  jazz, 
the  kineticism  in  contradistinction  to 
folk.  (Rock's  artistic  development  has 
been  an  elaboration  of  these  motifs, 
sometimes  of  one  of  them  at  the  expense 
of  another— for  instance,  the  over- 
whelmingly loud  rock  solo,  which  is 
anything  but  concise,  intensifies  the 
power  of  the  beat. )  Wenner  and  Landau 
excepted,  none  of  these  critics  knew 
from  harmony  and  chord  structure,  and 
they  still  don't.  Those  things  just  don't 
matter. 


Partly  because  of  his  instinct  for  self- 
promotion,  Richard  Goldstein  is  the 
best-known  roek  critic,  and  the  best- 
hated.  Goldstein's  uneven,  assertively 
personal  style  invites  resentment,  but  he 
is  one  of  the  best— sure  he  overwrites, 
but  so  does  Dylan.  Goldstein  is  more  a 
columnist  than  a  critic,  occasionally  ex- 
traordinary when  he  gets  down  an  am- 
bience or  makes  an  offhand  remark, 
occasionally  awful  when  he  deals  in  ab- 
stractions. The  Poetry  of  Rock,  a  com- 
pendium of  lyrics  which  does  not  con- 
tain much  of  his  own  writing,  shows 
what  there  is  of  it  at  its  best.  The  intro- 
duction touches  all  the  bases— rock  is 
sound  first  and  words  second;  it  has  its 
traditional  themes  and  diction;  it  may 
not  be  art  and  who  cares?— and  most  of 
the  brief  descriptions  that  precede  the 
lyrics  are  just  right :  "  'Yakety  Yak,'  or: 
How  Leiber  and  Stoller  reduce  the  gen- 
eration gap  to  an  unbroken,  unheeded 
chain  of  commands."  Despite  inevitable 
quirks  of  taste,  and  disregarding  some 
difficulties  with  song  publishers  (which 
is  why  the  book  contains  no  Stones  (  (im- 
positions I ,  the  selection  is  excellent,  and 
the  dubious  enterprise  of  isolating  lyrics 
from  music  works,  at  least  for  someone 
who  knows  the  originals. 

It  is  only  in  the  final  section,  "Alle- 
gory and  Beyond,"  that  the  collection 
bicaks  down.  Very  few  writers  in  rock 
ran  handle  ISi<;  Themes  unless  they  do 


so  in  a  Small  Way.  Phil  Ochs'  "Cruci- 
fixion" and  Paul  Simon's  "Sounds  of 
Silence"  and  Janis  Ian's  dreadful  "New 
Christ  Cardiac  Hero"  ("Your  virgin 
red  crown  of  thorns  had  turned  to  ivory 
horns"  I  all  suffer  from  elephantiasis  of 
the  ambitions.  Of  course,  so  does  Gold- 
stein's writing;  only  someone  who  could 
speak  of  a  "curvaceous  sermon"  or  of 
work  that  is  "tapped  profusely"  could 
single  out  Jim  Morrison's  "mute  nostril 
agony"  for  special  commendation.  Gold- 
stein's worst  writing,  like  the  worst  post- 
Dylan  songwriting,  seems  to  reflect 
hand-me-down  dicta  from  some  college 
poetry  course:  concretion  is  better  than 
abstraction,  evocation  is  better  than 
description,  metaphor  is  better  th&n 
simile,  and  simile  is  better  than  nothing. 
But  his  good  sense  and  affection  for  the 
music  always  pull  him  through. 

Like  Goldstein,  most  of  the  young 
critics  show  an  instinct  for  the 
music  that  overbalances  any  naivete. 
Older  writers,  intelligent  and  with  the 
best  intentions,  are  usually  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  discovery  that  rock  is 
worth  thinking  about  that  they  (a) 
idealize  it  or  ( b )  miss  its  spirit  entirely 
and  then  praise  it  for  irrelevant  virtues. 
Arnold  Shaw,  a  journalist-musicologist 
who  was  working  in  the  music  business 
when  rock  began,  has  written  a  histori- 
cal book  called  The  Rock  Revolution 
which  theoretically  should  avoid  these 
pitfalls,  since  it  is  about  what  rock  is. 
Unfortunately,  Shaw  seems  neither  in- 
telligent nor  well-intentioned,  and  it  is 
tempting  to  blame  this  on  his  age:  rock 
just  isn't  his  thing,  and  he  can't  pretend 
otherwise.  Anyone  who  can  confuse  the 
Shirelles  (black  and  soft)  with  the 
Shangri-Las  (  white  and  tough  )  as  Shaw 
does,  can't  possibly  care  much  about 
rock  and  roll.  The  Rock  Revolution  is 
obviously  thrown  together  from  press 
releases  and  secondary  sources,  and  con- 
tains few  interesting  or  original  organ- 
izing ideas.  Shaw  falls  victim,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  common  fallacy  that  the 
burst  of  energy  personified  by  Elvis 
Presley  in  1056  soon  petered  out.  only 
to  be  reincarnated  by  the  Beatles.  Actu- 
ally, American  rock  and  roll,  led  by 
Motown  and  the  Beach  Boys  ( not  to 
mention  producer  Phil  Spector,  whose 
"wall  of  sound"  is  dutifully  listed— in- 
ventor and  all— in  Shaw's  rather  pathet- 
ic glossary,  but  who  is  never  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  the  book),  was  making  a 
comeback  before  the  Beatles:  onl\  some- 
one who  doesn't  realize  that  fact  could 
write  a  history  of  rock  that  grants  one 


paragraph  to  Chuck  Berry  ai  j 
Janis  Ian. 

What  a  comparison  Sha  | 
provides  to  Nik  Cohi  j 
from  the  Beginning.  Cohn  is  ;  f 
two-year-old  Englishman  whoht 
visited  the  States  when  he  w 
book,  yet  his  rendering  of  Shi 
ject  is  accurate,  funny,  well-w  ri 
filled  with  love.  Where  Sha  p 
arbitrarily  through  long  lists  <  |( 
indistinguishable  performers 
manages  to  find  the  quote  or  d  j! 
turns  what  might  be  an  indiff  j 
count  into  a  full  vignette,  she 
especially  poignant  sense  of  th<  a 
cence  of  pop  stardom.  Where  S 
tifies  rock  by  comparing  it  to  o 
implicitly  better  things,  Cohn 
a  consistent  vision  of  what  rock  t 
is.  This  vision  is  a  special  trie  t 
English— it  is,  in  fact,  the  esseiv  I 
early  Beatles.  The  English  ten  ■>{ 
rock  as  both  very  raw  (rawer  a 
ever  was)  and  hilariously  com  til 
a  never-ending  gangster  movi  J 
revels  in  the  meretriciousness  a  A 
ality  of  rock  and  roll,  deplorin;  III 
some  very  peculiar  convolution  ;i 
timentality  and  almost  anythi  ^ 
smacks  of  Art.  Even  in  terms  ill 
limited  view,  Cohn  makes  mista  -} 
(correct)  notion  that  the  Soutl 
dered  most  good  rock  and  rol'Jaj 
his  ability  to  judge  East  Coast  1 
and-blues,  he  doesn't  underst;  ii 
twist,  and  he  is  unfair  to  Memp  fl 
—but  it  is  unlikely  that  a  better  w 
of  the  music  to  the  time  of  folk-r  ;w 
ever  be  written. 

Cohn  is  also  excellent  on  the  I 
Stones  and  the  Who,  both  o  H 
have  applied  a  coherent  style  to  | 
of  rock  very  similar  to  his  ov  9 
despite  a  good  chapter  on  Dylan  | 
he  despises,  he  seems  temperan  I 
unable  to  deal  with  the  recent  n  1 
florescence  of  rock  in  America,  jl 
low  Blues,  Paul  Williams  does  tl  1" 
of  the  job  perfectly.  Coming  to  r  j 
of  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  folk' 
Williams  founded  Craw  daddy,  j 
seventeen-year-old  Swarthmore 
man,  and  C rawdaddy ! ,  in  turn,  ?]  ! 
Jon  Landau,  Sandy  Pearlman,  I 
Somma,  and  Richard  MeltZ 
strange  genius  who  was  thrown  ! 
the  Yale  graduate  philosoph\  p 
when  he  insisted  on  entitling 
papers  "Bock  and  .  .  ."  Now  W  ' 
has  collected  some  of  his  own  ' 


I!  someone  you  like  about  Larks  Gas-Trap  filter. 
He  may  remember  your  anniversary. 


Use  your  head.  otherfilteron  anyotherpopularbrand! 

Maybe  your  husband  already  And  that  Lark  spent  enough 

knows  that  almost  90%  of  cigarette  research  money  on  the  Gas-Trap 

smoke  is  gas.  And, that  Lark's  Gas-Trap  filter  to  buy  full-length  minks  for  all 

filter  not  only  reduces  "tar"  and  the  girls  in  the  Junior  League, 
nicotine,  but  gases  as  well.  Here's  your  Piece  de  Resistance: 

But  you  can  still  tell  him  a  thing  or  tell  him  Lark's  Gas-Trap  filter  is 

two.  For  instance:  Lark's  Gas-Trap  patented  (U.S.  Patent  No. 3,25 1,365) 

filter  reduces  certain  of  those  harsh  so  it's  unigue— just  like  him. 
gases  by  nearly  twice  as  much  as  any       He'll  listen. 


Margaret  was  found  in  a  back  lane 
oi  ( Calcutta,  lying  in  her  doorway,  un- 
conscious from  hunger.  Inside,  her 
mother  had  just  died  in  childbirth. 

You  can  see  "from  the  expression  on 
Margaret's  face  that  she  doesn't  under- 
stand why  her  mother  can't  get  up,  or 
why  her  father  doesn't  come  home,  or 
why  the  dull  throb  in  her  stomach 
won't  go  away. 

What  you  can't  see  is  that  Margaret 
is  dying  of  malnutrition.  She  has  pe- 
riods of  fainting,  her  eyes  are  strangely 
glazed.  Next  will  come  a  bloated  stom- 
ach, falling  hair,  parched  skin.  And 
finally,  death  from  malnutrition,  a  kill- 
er that  claims  10, 000  lives  every  day. 

Meanwhile,  in  America  we  eat  4.66 
pounds  of  food  a  day  per  person,  then 
throw  away  enough  garbage  to  feed  a 
family  of  six  in  India.  In  fact,  the 
average  dog  in  America  has  a  higher 
protein  diet  than  Margaret! 

If  you  were  to  suddenly  join  the 
ranks  of  1  Vi  billion  people  who  are 
forever  hungry,  your  next  meal  would 


HUNGER 
IS  ALL 
SHE 

HAS  EVER 
I  KNOWN 


be  a  bowl  of  rice,  day  after  tomorrow 
a  piece  of  fish  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar, 
later  in  the  week  more  rice — maybe. 

Hard-pressed  by  the  natural  disasters 
and  phenomenal  birth  rate,  the  Indian 
government  is  valiantly  trying  to  curb 
what  Mahatma  Gandhi  called  "The 
Eternal  C  ompulsory  Fast." 

But  Margaret's  story  can  have  a 
happy  ending.  For  only  $12.00  a 
month,  you  can  sponsor  her,  or  thou- 
sands of  other  desperate  youngsters. 

You  will  receive  the  child's  picture, 
personal  history,  and  the  opportunity 
to  exchange  letters,  Christmas  cards — 
and  priceless  friendship. 

Since  I')38,  American  sponsors  have 
found  this  to  be  an  intimate,  person- 
to-person  way  of  sharing  their  bless- 
ings with  youngsters  around  the  world. 

So  won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month 
for  children  inTaiwan,  India,  Brazil, 
Thailand  and  Philippines.  (Or  let  us 
select  a  child  for  you  from  our  emer- 
gency list.) 


Write  today:  Vcrbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  511,  Richmond,  Va.  23204 


I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy 
(Country) 


□  girl  in  Name 


□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 
I  will  pay  $12  a  month.  I  enclose  first 

payment  of  $  Send  me 

child's  name,  story,  address  and  pic- 
ture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to 
give  $  

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Address 

City  .  

State 


Zip 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.  S. 
Government's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax 
deductible. 

Canadians:  Write  1407  Yongc,  To- 
ronto 7  UDao 


daddy!  pieces  plus  the  third  i 
of  a  long  rap  about  Brian  Wi 
Beach  Boys.  Williams  is  a  lov 
but  not  because  of  his  fel 
words.  It  is  rather  the  total  i 
ness  of  his  approach— casual 
pi  agmatic.  serious,  and  very  y 
was  twenty-one  this  year.) 
ceptive  about  the  music  but  t 
the  point.  As  he  writes  in  hi 
"Rock  to  me  is  not  a  phenomt 
-if  it  is,  that  fact  is  not  sij 
rather  I  see  rock  as  a  means 
sion,  an  opportunity  for  beau  i 
So  what  I  have  written  is  expre 
explanation:  an  attempt  to  coi 
I  feel  from  the  music,  an  expk 
what  rock  does  to  me."  The  bo 
like  that,  full  of  silly  art  talk.Y 
in  a  subtle,  even  adult,  way, 
achieves  his  goal. 

Both  Outlaw  Blues  and  Koch 
Beginning  succeed  the  way  n  I 
succeeds,  by  a  kind  of  synthellM 
w  eaknesses  prov  ide  the  best  cdUH 
their    strengths,    like    Billie  Ifr 
against  those  awful  strings,  remU 
The  analog)  can  be  extended 
idea  of  rock  is  rigid,  formal,  a  ■>> 
conveys  his  own  truth  within  t 
form  of  musical  history,  w  hile  V 
more  flexible  aesthetically,  sim]  i 
ers  some  old  essays,  adds  a  g'jiK 
title,  and  comes  up  with  a  book 
\  eals  w  hat  it  is  like  to  mature  in  t 
in  w  hich  rock  music  and  the  re  it 
perience  coexist  more  or  less  eqn  t 


V collection  called  The  Age  (la 
edited  by  Jonathan  Fdsen,rc* 
live  good  pieces  from  (Cheetah  [\U 
of  mine  on  rock  lyrics  I  as  well  : 
equally  good  ones  from  Craudad 
eluding  Richard  Meltzer's  "AestUS 
Rock":  the  latter  would  justify  t'f 
lection.  Beyond  that,  there  are!;' 
classic  come  -  ga  t  her  -  round  -all -y^\ 
thirties  essays  on  the  I teatles  by  1  J 
Poirier  and  Ned  Rorem,  both  i 
and  convincing  and  badly  off  th 
in  lone  and  detail,  and  some  oth  t 
that  i>  e\  i'ii  more  stodgy.  It  is 
the  perfect  rock  textbook,  and  at 
who  wants  one  of  those  should  g 
out  and  buy  it.  As  for  the  rest 
there  remain  the  Cohn  and  the  W 
and  the  Goldstein,  and.  even  be 
few  records,  live  or  so:  Chuck  I 
Greatest  Hits  l  Chess  l:  A  Back 
Sixteen  Original  Hits  i  Motown1 
Beatles'     Second     Alburn     I  C&\ 
Happy  Jack.  The  \\  ho  I  Decca);  I 
oj  Creation.  Jefferson  Airplane 
Victor  I . 
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Celebrate 
everything 

with  it. 


Im\f\  1 tHMHHBj  New  Year's  Day. 
g|  St>  Valentine's  Day. 

f  TOM  IfiMB  TM  ?r°und  Hogfs  Day 

4_      ^     St.  Patrick  s  Day. 
Q     ■  )    Mother's  Day. 

r    |l    l£J  Graduation  Day. 


!'  1R  in  flA  Flag  Day. 
hdependence  Day-Bastille  Day-Labor] 
Pay-Columbus  Day*  Election  Day. 
'thanksgiving  Day-Christmas  Day-Etc.    R  =  K 

(With  J&B  Rare  Scotch,  thet 
est  of  everything  is  up  to  you.) 

Cheers.  I  „  pL*fi 


as*** 

■* ... 


JeB  Rare  Scotch.  It  only  costs  a  few  cents  more. 


/w/s  think  of  the 
>3  ngers  as  eggs!' 


imes  our  radar  indicates  a  little 
air  ahead. 

jiow,  the  kind  where  you  bounce 
It  has  no  effect  on  my  control  of 
craft,  but  I'll  still  request  clear- 
jo  get  over  it. 

f  it  means  losing  some  time. 

I  started  with  American,  15  years 
iy  first  instructor  told  me  some- 
id,  'Always  think  of  the  passen- 
js  thin-shelled  eggs  sitting  back 
on  the  floor.  And  your  job  is  to  get 
from  point  A  to  point  B  without 
ig  the  tiniest  crack  in  one  of  them! 
take  each  bounce  personally!' 

■aptain  Cliff  Schmidt  is  the  kind  of  man 
■vho  makes  the  best  pilot  because  he's  a 
concerned  man.  He  does  more  than  just 
nis  job.  That's  the  American  Way. 


he  American  Way.  American  Airlines 
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Discus 


MUSICjNTHE  ROUND 

Where  the  fun  went 


Now  that  strict  serialism  is  no 
longer  the  dominant  style  with 
the  avant-garde,  we  may  look  for 
a  revival  of  wit  and  variety. 

Two  significant  twentieth-century 
works  have  been  brought  together 
on  a  disc  of  French  music,  and  they 
provide  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  the  avant-garde  of 
the  1920s  and  the  avant-garde  today. 
The  works  are  Satie's  Parade  and 
Milhaud's  Le  Boeuf  sur  le  toit.  and 
they  are  performed  by  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Antal  Dorati 
(Mercury  SR  90435),  along  with  the 
Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orches- 
tra by  Jean  Frangaix  and  the  Overture 
by  Georges  Auric. 

It  was  Erik  Satie  who,  in  his  Parade, 
launched  the  new  French  movement  in 
(he  period  after  World  War  I.  The  score 
was  staged  in  1917  by  Diaghilev  and  his 
Ballets  R  usses,  and  an  oncoming  gen- 
eration of  composers  suddenly  realized 
there  were  other  ways  of  composing 
than  the  academic.  Up  to  then  the  main 
influences  had  been  Cesar  Franck  and 
his  pupils,  and  the  Schola  Cantorum  of 
Vincent  dTndy.  The  shadow  of  Wagner 
still  engulfed  most  French  music.  But 
here  was  Satie  with  his  all  but  amateur- 
ish  construction,   his   complete  anti- 
Wagnerism,  his  use  of  music-hall,  jazz, 
and  burlesque  elements,  his  elements  of 
musical  satire,  his  disdain  for  anything 
that  resembled  academic  construction 
or  harmonization.  Parade  was  a  score 
that  used  a  typewriter  and  had  a  few 
revolver  shots.  It  was  something  new, 
and  it  greatly  excited  the  youngsters; 
anion;:    whom    were   Georges  Auric, 
Arthur  Honegger,  Francis  Poulenc  and 
Darius  Milhaud. 

Milhaud  i„  1919  came  up  with  Le 
Boeuf  sin  le  toit,  which  took  Satie's 
theories  and  processed  them  through  a 
more  orderly  mind.  The  Milhaud  ballet 
is  a  classic  of  its  kind,  and  in  its  day 
was  revolutionary.  Today  all  we  hear 
are  its  sweetness  and  sophistication,  its 
peppy  Brazil  ian  rhythms  and  catchy 
tunes,  liul  in  1919  (lie  writing,  w  ill:  its 
polytonality.  dashes  of  opposed  har- 


monies, and  frank  use  of  popular 
elements,  was  regarded  as  very  daring. 

It  still  retains  its  chic  qualities.  This 
element  of  sophistication  can  be  heard 
in  all  French  music  ef'  the  1920s  and 
1930s.  Schoenberg  and  Webern  at  the 
time  were  exploring  a  grim  kind  of 
expressionistic    abstraction,    but  the 
I'  rench  composers,  who  were  among  the 
leaders  of  one  segment  of  the  avant- 
garde,  combined  lightness  and  humor 
with     their     harmonic  experiments. 
Auric's  Overture  on  this  disc  is  not  a 
very  stimulating  piece,  but  it  neverthe- 
less has  charm  in  its  lightweight  way, 
while  the  tiny  three-movement  Frangaix 
Piano  Concertino  is  as  pretty  and  flit- 
ting as  a  butterfly  in  a  field  of  daffodils. 
Claude  Frangaix,  the  daughter  of  the 
composer,  is  the  competent  pianist  here. 

Poulenc  was  the  lightest  and  most 
frivolous  of  all  the  French  composers 
of  his  period,  but  he  also  had  the  most 
natural  melodic  gift,  and  his  music  will 
probably  outlive  that  of  all  his  French 
contemporaries.   He  was  the  greatest 
song  writer  of  his  period,  and  that 
aspect  of  his  work  can  be  heard  on  a 
disc  containing  his  Chansons  villa- 
geoises.  Le  Travail  du  peintre.  and 
La    Fraicheur   et    le   feu.  Gerard 
Souzay,  the  baritone,  is  accompanied 
by  Danton  Baldwin  (Philips  900-148). 
and  the  interpretations  are  predictably 
beautiful.  Poulenc's  orchestral  side  is 
contained  on  another  disc  devoted  to 
the  Sinfonietta  of  1947,  the  music 
for  Les  maries  de  la  Tour  Eiffel,  and 
Two  Marches  and  an  Intermezzo. 
The  Orchestre  de  Paris  is  conducted  by 
Georges  Pretre  (Angel  S  36519).  In  a 
way  all  of  these  scores  can  be  traced  to 
Parade  and  Le  Boeuf  sur  le  toil.  And 
also  io  [gor  Stravinsky's  neo-classicism. 
The  music  has  sparkle  and  is  a  lot  of 
fun. 


garde,   even   electronic  ] 
much  under  the  shadow  of 
figures  as  the  majority 
music    was    under  the 
Wagner.    The    last  twenty 
have  seen  an  expansion  of 
berg  and  Webern  theories 
variety  of  techniques,  but  \ 
of  the  post-World  War  II  s 
has  had  one  thing  in  comiif 
like    Schoenberg's     music,  I 
humorless.  That  may  be  oneffl 
it  has  been  so  resisted  by  I 
And  it  may  be  a  reason  why  |fl 
this  music  has  a  tendency!! 
alike. 

In  any  case,  strict  seriall 
longer  much  in  practice.  Conil 
beginning  to  look  for  other  til 
they  still  continue  to  demjl 
from   the   listener.  KarlheiH 
hausen's  Hymncn,  on  two  dil 
sche  Grammophon  139421/2H 
Cage  stuff  that  manipulates  ■ 
various    national    anthems  9 
with  electronically  manipulate 
objects."  In  Stockhausen's  oil 
"The  rhythm  of  one  anthemH 
lated  w  ith  the  harmony  of  anw 
result  is  modulated  with  theH 
envelope  of  a  third  anthem;  M 
is  in  turn  modulated  with  thj| 
constellation  and  melodic  cq| 
chosen  electronic  sounds."  Allfl 
on  for  a  hell  of  a  long  time.  H 
is  a  stupendous  bore.  reflecW 
desperate  reaching-out  by  StocB 
and  the  link  with  music  is  begfl 
be  very  thin. 

There  is  a  disc  of  music  by  M 
Kagel,  which  contains  Match*! 
cellos  and  percussion,  and  Mfl 
Renaissance  Instruments  (M 
Grammophon  1370061.  In  Mm 
Renaissance  Instruments,  KsM 
assembled    a    group    of  tweijl 


But  there  is  no  fun  in  the  avant- 
garde  of  today.  The  fathers  of  the 
movement,  Schoenberg,  Berg,  and 
Webern,  were  ver)  serious  men  who 
wrote  very  serious  works,  and  who  had 
nothing  but  contempt  for  French  light- 
headedness. All  music  of  today's  avant- 


specialists  who  play  such  obs 
slruments  as  gambas.  crumhc] 
(  orders,  and  a  \  ariety  of  percuss 
vet  5  little  of  the  characteristi 
comes  through.  Ka<;el  has  hr< 
sounds  into  isolated  sonorities,  a 
comes  out  is  very  much  like  elJ 
music.  This  is  a  new  sw  itch.  1 
drmic  side  of  the  sci  ial  mown 
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It's  the  Ultimate  Cruise. 
On  the  Ultimate  Ship,  the  S.S.  France 

Thirty-three  days  of  sybaritic 
pleasures,  with  every  wish  and  whim 
attended  to. 

Calls  at  the  most  fascinating  and 
romantic  ports  on  three  continents, 
and  the  Caribbean. 

And  180  French  chefs  to  delight, 
dazzle  and  beguile  the  palate. 

Four  magnificent  meals  a  day  in 
what  New  York's  most  celebrated  gourmet 
calls  "the  finest  restaurant  in  the  world." 

Legions  of  French  waiters  to 
restore  the  lost  art  of  gracious  dining. 

Limited  guest  list  assures  maximum 
conviviality.  With  accommodations 
from  $1,500  to  $15,000. 

The  Ultimate  Cruise  sails  February 
14, 1970.  Bookings  can  be  arranged 
through  your  travel  agent  or 
by  corresponding  with  the  French  Line. 
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555  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Tel.  212-363-3940 


RMATI0N:  The  S.S.  FRANCE,  registered  in  France,  meets  International  Safety  Standards  for  new  ships 
developed  in  1960  and  the  1966  fire  safety  requirements. 
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be  encountered  in  a  -lis. 
Stefan  \\  ol|ie's  (  linmher  Pi  fiy| 

Ho<  IiIm-i;.'-  Serena!;  <r  ■■ 
and  Seymour  Shifrin's  Satir  0f1 
eumstanre    (Nonesuch  wF 
Wolpe  is  a  big  name  among ff 
composers,  but  his  dense,  diffi  t 
seldom  turns  up  in  concert.  r|| 
dissonant  Chamber  Piece  No 
gantly    constructed    but  en. 
negative:  the  mind  of  a  pedJ 
than  of  a  poet  glowers  throuj 
berg  attempts  a  kind  of  lyricis 
twelve-tone  confines,  and  the  r 
no  more  convincing  than  the  at 
othei  academicians. 


Oi 


Ac  rostician— 

SPIRO  T.  VGNE1 


^le   avant-garde   work  {_ 
break  the  mold  is  Micha 
Mitzvah  for  the  Dead,  whic! 
disc  with  J.  K.  Randall's  Lyri 
tioiiH  for  Violin  and  Con 
Paul  Zukofsky  is  the  brilliant  hl\ 
I  Vanguard  VCS  10057).  The  jfl 
work  mixes  tonal  and  disjunct  i 
and  has  a  conventional  series  i  elfr 
Ironic  sounds.    \,,t   much  of  i 
Ik-k'.  But  the  Sahl  work  is  a  con 
rat  v  look  at  nineteenth-century 
violin  writing,  and  in  its  way  i'flty 
funn)  and  original.  Sahl,  with  so  \M 
a  violinist  as  Zukofskv  at  his  diim 
has  taken  every  cliche  of  the  geni'flfl 
rolled  it  backward  and  forward.  H  # 
the  solo  violin  through  some  vir|#~ 
paces,  and  then  sets  the  electronic 
chinery    to    duplicate    it    in   sj  es. 
doubled  and  redoubled.  He  ends  ith 
a  long  movement  for  unaccomp  eri 
violin  on,  of  all  things.  The  Last  Ri  oj 
Summer.  Sahl  has  duplicated  the  jfc1 
ing    of    the    early  nineteenth-ceil1^ 
\  iolin  school  so  well  in  this  set  of  v 
lions  that,  in  a  way.  the  point  o, 
entire  Mitzvah   (a  good  deed  f orlffc { 
dead,  as  he  interprets  it  I  is  lost.  W^t 
iti   previous  sections  of  the  Mil. 
there  is  a  very  personal  look  at  f 
\  toliri  w  riling  of  the  past,  the  Last  h  ' 
of  Summer  variations  are  nothing  t 
a  copy  of  a  long-departed  genre.  > 
all  we  know.  Sahl  may  have  actui 
used  a  piece  by  Ernst,  de  Beriot,  or  < 
of  the  early   nineteenth-century  bo 
I  hat  would  make  his  score  very  hi 
camp  indeed.  If  the  \ ariations  are  in 
truth  his  very  own.  then  he  has  su 
lowed  his  own  bait  and  is  strangling' 
the   hook.    Hut    if   nothing   else,  t 
Mitzvah  for  the  Dead  is  a  relief  fro 
much  of  tlx-  severe,  complicated,  bus 
arrogant,     incestuous,    and  unlove 
music  characteristic  of  so  much  of  t 
da)  s  international  a\  ant-garde. 
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ispw  over  fifty  years  since  a  relatively  small 
fal|;al  party  in  Russia  overthrew  the  govern- 
the  Czars  and  created  the  world's  first  so- 
isl  ate.  It  has  been  half  a  century  of  compari- 
a  result,  for  the  Marxist  claim  from  the 
in  ig  was  that  society  could  be  run  on  a  ra- 
scientific  basis,  thus  opening  an  entirely 


the  language  difficulty  itself  apart.  We  both  share 
an  absolute  faith  in  progress,  which  is  to  say  that 
man's  fate  is  to  go  from  worse  to  better,  and  we  are 
as  one  in  believing  that  the  benefits  of  progress  must 
be  spread  among  all  the  people.  So  we  are  both  very 
eager  to  know  what  a  person  "does,"  how  much  he 
makes,  what  sort  of  house  he  lives  in.  The  Russian 


f  RUSSIA 


lapter  in  man's  struggle  to  govern  himself. 
Westerner  traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
to  compare;  here  was  the  land  in  which  the 
uld  be  first,  and  contrary  to  the  West,  the 
nity  rather  than  individual  aggrandizement 
1  aim  of  education  and  society  itself, 
he  problem  has  always  been,  with  what  to 
e?  The  American  is  especially  torn  by  this 
;  he  is  both  the  best  and  the  worst  observer 
et  things.  The  best  because  the  Soviet  Union 
iresent  the  only  country  cast  to  the  same 
d  scale  as  the  United  States  in  terms  of  its 
ogical  possibilities  and  resources;  and  the 
andard  of  accomplishment  in  the  Soviet  mind 
;  more  often  than  not  that  of  the  United  States. 
!  the  worst  observers,  however,  wherever  we 
:e  to  face  with  poverty,  inefficiency,  or  dirt, 
sment  we  set  foot  abroad  we  forget  that  some 
cities  are  the  dirtiest,  worst  kept  in  any  "de- 
d"  country,  our  public  transportation  most 
nable,  our  medical  services  for  the  poor  close 
rible,  and  so  forth.  Instead,  we  compare  the 
in  Russia  with  the  best  in  America.  Food,  for 
»le.  Nourishing  though  it  is,  most  Russian 
seems  heavy  and  not  very  varied.  There  is 
terrific  food  in  New  York,  but  between  New 
nnd  Chicago,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis 
an  Francisco,  is  a  gastronomic  wasteland,  and 
;oes. 

are  also  the  best  and  the  worst  when  it  comes 
lerstanding  what  Russians  are  talking  about— 


conversation,  however,  soon  gropes  toward  funda- 
mental attitudes,  states  of  mind,  the  nature  of  the 
person  rather  than  his  occupation,  and  this  is  some- 
thing we  do  not  know  how  to  talk  about;  it  verges 
on  "philosophy,"  which  to  most  normally  educated 
Americans  is  what  history  was  to  Henry  Ford— 
"bunk."  It  is  perhaps  the  basic  reason  why  Chekhov, 
for  example,  is  so  hard  to  perform  outside  Russia, 
and  especially  difficult  in  the  United  States.  To  us, 
the  characters  seem  vague,  disconnected  from  one 
another,  strangely  abstract  rather  than  real.  We  are 
much  more  interested  in  what  a  thing  is,  how  it 
works,  and  very  little  interested  in  what  it  means. 
We  are  the  triumph  of  technology.  The  irony  is  that 
the  Russian  aspires  to  hard,  materialist,  dialecti- 
cally  sound  explanations  of  process— the  American 
style— when  in  fact  he  is  extraordinarily  quick  to 
idealize  and  to  reach  for  general  principles.  Nothing 
could  be  more  alien  to  the  American. 

This  account  makes  no  attempt  to  compare  Russia 
with  any  other  place.  It  does  not  contrast  the  woman 
riveter  with  the  chic  mannequin,  the  new  skyscraper 
with  the  old  Russian  log  house.  Neither  is  it  a  re- 
portage of  Russian  progress  or  decay.  It  is  bereft  of 
political  nationalism  or  cultural  partisanship.  It 
reports  the  images  which  underlie  the  Russian  cul- 
tural consciousness— the  images  evoked  by  novels, 
poems,  paintings,  and  plays  and  by  their  creators, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  has  more  sweetness,  more 
personal  meaning  for  these  people. 

A  few  months  before  Ilya  Ehrenburg's  death  Inge 
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Arthur  Miller 
IN  RUSSIA 


Tea  in  the  apartment  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilya 
Ehrenburg.  Talking  to 
Arthur  Miller  is 
Watatha  Stoliarova, 
Mr.  Ehrenburg' s 
secretary. 


Morath  and  I  spent  an  afternoon  with  him  in  his 
apartment  talking  of  this  remarkahle  sense  of  con- 
nection between  Russians  and  their  writers.  On  the 
way  to  his  house  we  had  passed  an  excavation  for  a 
new  Moscow  building,  and  a  long  line  of  dump 
trucks  was  waiting  on  the  street  to  descend  into  the 
pit  for  loading.  It  must  have  been  around  zero 
Fahrenheit,  which  in  Russia  seems  much  colder 
than  zero  in  New  York.  (There  is  a  story  of  the 
Hungarian  farmer  who,  just  after  the  second  world 
war,  came  running  into  his  hut  in  near  hysteria, 
explaining  to  his  wife  that  he  had  just  seen  two 
surveyors  on  his  land  marking  off  a  new  boundary. 
"They  say  our  farm  is  going  to  be  inside  Russia!" 
he  exclaimed.  "So  what?"  his  wife  said.  "It  won't 
be  any  worse  for  us  than  in  Hungary."  "Yes,"  he 
cried,  "but  you  can  freeze  to  death  in  Russia!"  The 
truth  somewhere  in  that  story  is  that  the  place  often 
looks  so  much  colder  than  it  really  is. )  The  trucks' 
windshields  were  all  frosted  over  as  the  drivers 
waited,  but  one  had  its  window  opened  an  inch  so 
that  the  glass  was  less  fogged  and  I  could  see  the 
man  inside,  his  head  and  cheeks  covered  with  a 
muskrat  hat.  thick  gloves  on  his  hands,  and  a  quilted 
jacket  giving  him  an  enormous  bulk.  He  was  read- 
ing a  book  while  he  waited.  I  came  closer  and  saw 
that  it  was  in  dialogue,  a  play.  The  idea  of  a  truck 
driver  reading  a  play  was,  to  say  the  least,  amazing. 
Khrenburg  had  traveled  the  world  and  knew  why 
foreigners  made  so  much  of  this,  and  he  said.  "Yes, 
that  is  one  thing  we  did  do— we  made  readers  out 
of  them." 

But  quite  evidently  he  did  not  think  this  advance 
in  literacy  and  interest  in  literature  had  resolved 
the  questions  of  governing  the  Russians.  He  was  in 
his  seventies  then,  a  man  who  had  known  many- 
hundreds,  no  doubt— who  had  been  shot  or  simply 
disappeared,  some  of  Russia's  best  writers  and  art- 
ists and  journalists,  of  whose  agony  and  fate  he  was 
one  of  the  few  living  witnesses.  For  reasons  no  one 
is  able  quite  to  define,  he  was  many  times  spared 
the  very  common  fate.  Some  say  he  was  an  adept 
compromiser,  others  that  it  was  a  pure  matter  of 
luck  that  Stalin  neglected  to  thumb  him  into  the 
earth. 


Perhaps  he  was  already  fatally  ill;  1  y 
tainly  incapable  of  any  sign  of  joy.  The  c 
his  walls,  the  sculpture  all  about,  th  perl 
French  atmosphere— it  was  all  somehow  kej 
cial  room  in  a  museum  built  to  illustr; ;  a 
This  was  no  affectation  with  him,  howevi;  F 
was  his  love  as  it  has  been  for  cultivate  Ri 
for  a  century.  I  had  one  strong  memory  or 
to  his  name.  At  a  certain  point  during  tl 
invasion  of  Russia,  when  it  had  become  lei 
they  might  indeed  lose  the  country  b  I 
Ehrenburg  had  made  a  famous  broad  51 
Germans,  he  had  said.  It  was  more  than  a  I  idi 
wartime  cry.  It  meant  that  even  if  the  NJ 
were  filled  with  the  German  working  cla:  t 
moral  claims  of  international  working-cla  sti 
ity  were  now  cast  down;  the  Soviet  Unicrhi 
come  Russia  again,  as  was  inevitable, 
solidarity  relegated  to  the  closet  of  usel  s 
mental  emotions. 

I  recall  only  his  sadness  that  afternoor  lil 
what  he  said.  Since  then,  I  have  read  his  I 
and  now  the  reason  is  easy  to  understanc  I 
been  up  to  his  neck  in  the  Spanish  Civil  W  1 
as  he  says  was  an  upsurge  of  brotherhood  a 
out  into  every  nation.  In  Spain  he  had  v 
alongside  other  correspondents  and  writer  J 
military  men,  fliers,  advisers;  returning  tF 
in  the  midst  of  the  Stalin  purges,  he  foui 
astonishment  that  many  of  these  were  being  r 
some  shot,  including  the  greater  part  of  tl  1 
corps  of  the  Soviet  Army  itself.  "There  wa  1 
in  the  circle  of  my  acquaintances,"  he  wroi 
could  be  ^uic  about  the  morrow  :  man)  of  tl 
a  small  suitcase  with  two  changes  of  warn 
wear  permanently  in  readiness.  Some  of  the 
of  the  house  in  Lavrushensky  Lane  asked 
noisy  lift  to  be  out  of  action  at  night.  It  ke 
awake,  listening  and  wondering  where  it 
stop.  ...  In  the  office  of  Izvestia  boards  used 
on  the  glass  doors  with  the  names  of  head: 
partments,  but  now  there  was  nothing;  ff 
senger  girl  explained  to  me  that  it  was  no 
having  them  made:  'Here  today  and  gone 


A  few  short  years  later,  the  war  came  to  IV 
which  had  meanwhile  joined  hands  with  Hit 
same  Hitler  whose  troops  and  supplies  had 
the  Spanish  Loyalists.  The  war  was  won.  an< 
in  a  few  more  years  Stalin  was  dead,  and  £ 
some  of  his  crimes  revealed  by  the  Party 
Ehrenburg  wrote:  "After  the  Twentieth  Part 
gress,  some  of  the  people  I  met  abroad  asked  j 
they  also  asked  themselves,  whether  a  morta 
had  not  been  dealt  to  the  very  idea  of  Commi 
There  is  something  here  which  they  do  not 
appreciate  but  which  I,  an  old  non-Party  v 
know:  the  idea  proved  so  strong  that  it  was 
munists  who  were  able  to  tell  our  people  an 
whole  world  about  the  past  crimes,  about  th 
tortions  both  of  the  philosophy  of  Communisri 
of  its  principles  of  justice,  solidarity,  and  humi 
.  .  .  The  thought  came  to  me  that  I  should  ha 
remain  silent  for  a  very  long  time  ...  I  should 
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with  whom  to  share  my  experiences." 
ea  remains  but  the  blow  "was  dealt  to  the 
my  generation.  Some  perished.  Others  will 
r  those  years  to  their  dying  day." 
there  with  him  I  could  not  help  wondering 
n  after  he  had  known  how  uncertain  sur- 
!  under  Stalin,  he  had  still  chosen  several 
eturn  home  from  his  trips  abroad.  Or  why 
Natasha  Stoliarova,  his  secretary,  whose 
handsome  face  showed  the  depth  of  suffer- 
isons  over  a  period  of  years— why  she,  who 
j  to  visit  relatives  in  Switzerland  and  else- 
till  chose  to  live  in  a  place  that  must  be 
h  ghosts,  not  alone  the  ghosts  of  the  un- 
unished    but    of   high    promises  rudely 

y  there  is  something,  called  Russia,  which 
:h  people  despite  everything,  a  sort  of  grand 
y  which  enfolds  and  sometimes  suffocates 
evertheless  as  real  as  injustice  and  yet  is 
y  beautiful,  making  other  countries  seem 
perficial,  irrelevant.  I  have  never  met  cun- 
nai've  or  naivete  so  cunning.  To  feel  at  all 

0  feel  to  the  utmost.  There  were  days  when 
d  that  apocalypse  had  been  invented  here, 
y  on  the  train  from  Germany  to  Moscow, 
now-covered  fields  turn  into  a  white  sea, 
er  hour  after  hour— it  is  a  night  and  a  dav 

European  border  to  Moscow— until  a  kind 
h  or  song  emerges  from  its  boundlessness. 

1  of  Napoleon  and  Hitler  that  human  beings 
arope  could  cross  this  ocean  and  live  to 

Moscow  is  truly  insane,  like  the  delusions 
niac  who  fills  his  lungs  with  air,  hoping  to 
the  moon.  To  fight  in  that  boundless  snow, 
Duching  in  it  at  night,  to  keep  hope  alive  in 
d  .  .  .  Even  to  a  foreigner  at  a  train  window 
jian  earth  is  crammed  with  the  dead  and  the 
iions  of  armies  drawn  toward  that  silent 
who  devours. 

s  is  a  tenderness  toward  what  is  Russian 
those  whom  she  has  punished,  even  in  those 
e  part  of  their  psychic  lives  in  unrelieved 
>fficial  hypocrisy  and  bureaucratic  stupidity. 

■  >n  after  person  one  finds,  below  the  political 
il  toward  so  much  that  goes  on,  a  feeling  we 

■  uobably  call  patriotism  but  which  is  really 
ss  kind  of  belonging.  Madame  Mandelshtam, 
sf  a  great  poet  whom  in  1934  she  followed 

lie— where  he  died  after  a  second  condemna- 
11938— seems  to  have  clawed  her  way  up  to  a 
spiritual  equilibrium,  an  outspoken  con- 
i  or  everything  superficial,  whether  it  be  a 
I  evaluation  or  the  latest  pronouncement  of 
I  official,  but  enriched  by  a  suffering  which 
easy  cures  and  solutions.  One  inevitably 
her  to  make  an  invidious  comparison  of 
!  practice  with  the  West,  but  the  West's  atti- 
re very  nearly  beside  the  point  for  such  as 
pi  when  one  expects  her  to  make  a  compar- 
e  says,  instead,  "You  must  remember  what 
eople  have  suffered.  The  sufferings  of  the 
i  people  are  incomparable." 
as  as  though  she  did  not  wish  Russia  cor- 


rected by  those  who,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
had  not  shared  the  Russian  experience  and  did  not 
hold  in  their  hearts  the  depth  of  love  and  hatred 
which  profound  suffering  leaves  in  its  victims. 
Talking  with  her  it  suddenly  seemed  we  were  no 
longer  talking  politics  or  sociology  or  perhaps  even 
history.  It  is  as  though  both  oppressors  and  victims 
had  been  driven  by  the  fullness  of  their  humanity, 
by  an  often  brutal  surge  toward  ultimate  meanings. 
With  her,  as  with  many  others  on  both  sides  of  past 
and  current  repressions,  one  cannot  avoid  remem- 
bering Dostoevski's  conception  of  Russia  as  being 
fated  to  lead  mankind  to  salvation.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, quite  the  same  thing  as  American  or  British 
salvationism ;  for  them  this  is  not  a  question  of  law 
and  order,  or  of  raising  the  standard  of  living  of 
their  own  and  other  peoples  they  have  gone  abroad 
to  "protect." 

I  was  passing  under  the  Kremlin  wall  one  winter 
afternoon  and  said  in  an  idle,  musing  way  to  a 
Russian  friend.  "There  must  have  been  some  goings- 
on  in  there  the  day  they  decided  to  get  rid  of 
Khrushchev."  He  looked  at  me  in  surprise  and  said. 
"We  don't  bother  w  ith  w  hat  happens  in  there.  They 
know  what  they  are  doing."  There  was  even  a  trace 
of  pride  in  his  tone,  a  declaration  of  personal  faith 
and  security.  And  even  people  who  see  clearly  that 
all  is  not  well  often  seem  to  desire  that  this  same 
pyramidical  structure  remain  undisturbed.  It  is  as 
though  there  were  an  anarchy  in  the  center  of  their 
beings  which,  left  to  itself,  would  expand  to  a  de- 
materialization  of  all  order.  And  more  and  more 
Americans  are  coming  to  understand  the  seeming 
reasonableness  of  such  a  feeling  as  they  buy  more 
and  more  guns  and  suspect  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions the  center  will  not  hold. 

In  a  time  of  trouble,  when  all  the  solutions  are 
blocked,  men  must  believe  that  someone  knows 
what  to  do,  and  the  thought  is  intolerable  that  those 
above  are  floundering  just  like  those  below.  Russia 
for  a  hundred  years  has  been  in  an  uninterrupted 
time  of  trouble,  and  the  will  to  believe  is  called  up 
from  the  depths  quite  as  powerfully  as  the  doubt 
that  anything  is  believable. 

An  interpreter,  a  woman  so  kind,  so  sentimental. 


Moscow.  Nadezhda 
Yacovlena  Mandel- 
shtam, widow  of 
the  poet  Osip  Mandel- 
shtam, who  died  in 
1938  on  the  way  to  a 
Siberian  labor  camp. 
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Arthur  Miller 
IN  RUSSIA 


that  instead  of  translating  for  me  at  a  performance 
of  Andrei  Voznesensky's  The  Triangular  Pear  she 
simply  sat  there  shaking  her  head  and  weeping,  and 
when  I  asked  for  a  clue  as  to  what  was  heing  said, 
looked  up  at  me  apologetically  and  whispered,  "Oh, 
it's  so  beautiful !"— this  woman  had  been  to  the 
I  'idled  States  several  times  and  admires  much  of  it, 
hut  once  she  asked,  "With  everybody  in  America 
pursuing  his  own  interests,  how  do  you  hold  it  all 
together?" 

A  good  question.  My  only  answer  was,  "How  do 
\ou  hold  this  together  with  everybod)  directed  b) 
such  a  handful  of  people?  That's  much  harder,  isn't 
it?"  We  were  both  left  with  the  questions  unan- 
swered, but  I  thought  again  that  she  sensed  a  centrif- 
ugal force  in  herself  and  the  Russians  which,  left 
to  itself,  could  only  send  everything  flying  off  into 
space.  And  who  knows,  after  all,  how  long  the 
eighteenth-century  concept  of  the  individual  which 
the  American  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
enshrine  can  endure  in  an  age  which  increasingly 
organizes  from  above  every  act  and  feeling  of  man? 
"The  pursuit  of  happiness."  the  individual  thrust 
toward  a  private  fate,  was  never  the  Russian  idea, 
nor  indeed  that  of  most  of  the  world.  The  Com- 
munists did  not  invent  the  idea  of  "the  People," 
they  merely  moved  it  a  few  inches  under  a  Marxist 
heading,  a  counter  in  the  universal  dialectic  of  the 
(  lass  struggle.  It  was  not  Khrushchev  who  invented 
a  contempt  for  art  that  is  considered  abstract,  per- 
sonal, and  meaningless  t<>  the  masses ;  it  was  Tolstoy, 
one  of  the  world's  few  real  individualists,  who  saw 
in  the  painting  on  the  side  of  a  peasant's  cart  greater 
glory  than  in  all  the  deliberate  sophisticated  art  in 
the  capitals  of  Europe.  "The  People"  is  the  measure 
of  all  things,  not  the  person,  and  perhaps  we  in 
America  fear  this  most  because  we  understand  it 
best  in  our  blood.  Truman  at  the  piano  did  not  play 
Stravinsky  or  Aaron  Copland  but  "The  Missouri 
Waltz."  and  Eisenhower  read  cowboy  stories,  not 
Moby  Dick.  A  cultural  adviser  like  Andre  Malraux 
might  seem  perfectly  natural  in  France  but  not  in 
Russia  and  not  in  America,  the  two  societies  in  all 
the  world  attempting  to  arrive  at  classlessness,  and 
the  two  most  racked  in  their  spirit  by  the  hypocrit- 
ical class  contradictions  in  their  social  lives.  The 
abyss  between  the  reality  at  hand  and  the  dream 
of  classlessness.  between  what  exists  and  justice,  is 
the  bottomless  gorge  into  which  we  throw  our  lies. 
Until  one  day  the  hole  fills  up. 

In  Georgia  one  day  I  asked  a  professional  man 
about  class  in  Russia.  Georgia  is  like  the  mountain 
areas  of  Southern  California,  with  rain;  or  North- 
ern California,  with  sunshine.  You  can  go  into  high 
mountains  in  Georgia  without  passing  a  timberline, 
and  grapes  grow  in  the  clouds. There  is  a  juiciness  in 
the  earth  itself,  an  inexhaustible  presentation  of 
melons  and  ruins.  I  had  noticed,  not  only  in  Tbilisi 
but  every  where  in  Russia,  that  ordinary  policemen 
almost  always  came  to  attention  and  saluted  when 
any  big  car  went  by,  especially  if  the  shades  were 
drawn,  and  more  especially  if  the  rear  window  was 
covered  by  a  pleated  curtain.  The  day  before,  this 
man.  a  university  teacher,  had  been  run  into  by 


another  motorist  who  had  smashed  his  I 
light.  He  was  now  generating  the  energy  I  m 
other  taillight  and  a  mechanic  to  install  it.  Fit 
no  car  insurance— you  simply  work  thinj  oij 
promptu  between  yourself  and  the  other  p  « 
who  pays  for  what.)  Hut,  said  he,  for  0| 
influence  and   position,  everything  is 
More,  these  important  people  can  get  a  i 
anything  as  regards  the  law. 

I  expected  some  monstrous  example.  "S 
I  break  some  traffic  regulation,  or  even 
accident  which  is  my  fault.  If  I  am  a  Party 
have  connections,  the  police  will  look  the  o 
If  I  don't,  I  am  in  trouble."  And  then,  pool 
turned  his  sincere  eyes  to  me  and  said,  "N; 
America.  You  are  all  treated  the  same  by  t1 
in  America."  Misery  loves  hope,  I  thoughi 

II 

Wnge  Morath  and  I  traveled  together  throiiM  ' 
*  of  the  places  pictured  here,  but  it  is  0U1 
that  I  realize  she  took  no  photographs  of  t-w 
dams,  construction  projects,  or  the  oth(  p 
scenes  that  attract  foreign  cameras  in  Ru,  gi 
"objective"  photo-report  would  have  to  -U 
and  probably  concentrate  on,  Russian  scieiw' 
complishments.  but  in  truth  what  is  shown 'ttlf 
pages  is  what  one  feels  in  the  country,  and  it  (M 
ably  what  lies  embedded  in  the  minds  of  the"M 
rather  than  the  images  of  the  oil-cracking  pi  t.t 
machine  shop,  and  the  new  hotel.  More,  ><i 
tinctive  Russian  style  is  indeed  something  th;  89 
old-fashioned  to  many  of  us. 

There  certainly  are  thousands  of  housin  jft 
eels,  blocks  of  new  flats  little  different  f roi  :hf 
counterparts  around  London.  New  York,  or  Ti- 
the true  international  style  of  anonymous  u-ot 
cubes  which  surely  will  be  torn  down  one  gn  i 
when  the  world  has  built  sufficient  shelter  foi  9 
one  and  can  begin  to  construct  human  habil  j 
Moscow  has  radial  avenues  of  new  Gran 
course-type  apartment  houses  as  depressing  ;  v 
York's  until  one  is  told  by  a  resident  how  del  It 
it  is  to  live  alone  in  an  apartment  instead  of  s  i» 
a  hard-to-heat  log  house  w  ith  several  other  fa  if 
The  Russian  housing  project  is  roughly  fi  hr 
inside  compared  to  ours,  but  on  the  other  har  t 
surrounded  in  winter  by  hundreds  of  childre  n* 
adults  skiing.  A  few  blocks  away,  it  might  be  i f'- 
the  old  log  houses  remain,  and  there  are  woir  « 
a  frozen  pond  washing  clothes  through  a  h  t 
the  ice. 

There  are,  of  course,  terribly  clean  subwa^ 
liable  aircraft  connecting  every  part  of  the  coi  ? 
some  excellent  trains,  first-class  science  laborat  * 
and  the  rest.  But  underneath  the  sheet  alum  " 
and  the  modern  design  there  is  the  indigf  I 
nationality  of  feeling  which  is  not  modern  at  i 
modernity  means  what  is  happening  in  the 
these  days.  And  why  should  it  be  otherwise,  • 
most  people  in  Russia  work  on  the  land,  an< 
city  folk,  in  so  many  cases,  are  peasant  stock  < 1 
removed?  As  I  walked  down  a  <  it\  street,  it 
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0  me  that  not  only  what  we  think  of  as 
y  but  also  the  city  itself  in  Russia  is  an 

1  thing,  and  that  the  urban  man  who  has 
he  civilizations  of  the  West  is  still  in  the 
here.  His  habitual  loneliness,  his  totally 
ife,  his  ignorance  of  his  neighbors,  his 
ie  psychology— these  are  still  in  conflict  in 
ith  an  older  way  of  communal  existence. 
io  real  analogy  in  America  and  even  less  in 
where  the  city  is  ancient  and  its  powers  of 

long  since  digested,  but  we  can  still  look 
omething  similar  in  the  America  of  before 
Tar  I,  when  the  cities  were  filling  up  with 
oeople  who  had  to  learn  to  be  up-to-date— 
the  ideas  of  mutual  help,  for  instance,  and 
themselves  to  an  impersonal  administration 
r  an  to  officials  they  knew  and  to  personali- 
understood  and  who  understood  them, 
still  a  homeliness  about  many  Russians  that 
scent  of  the  country  in  it,  a  capacity  for 
(Jig  strangers  with  open,  unabashed  curi- 
villingness  to  show  feeling,  and  above  all  a 
less  about  the  passing  of  time, 
ountry  root  is  naturally  the  enemy  of  effi- 
ld  in  the  long  run  will  probably  disappear, 
;ms  to  explain  otherwise  incomprehensible 
ctions  in  the  Russian  spiritual  landscape, 
abrnoon,  for  example.  I  was  sitting  on  the 
i^loor  of  a  building  belonging  to  the  Writers' 
ith  five  or  six  Russian  writers,  when  I  no- 
igantic  figure  just  outside  the  French  win- 
3erson  big  to  begin  with  but  enlarged  by  a 
oat  and  immense  felt  boots.  The  conversa- 

■  iin  revolved  around  literature  and  publish- 
laside,  this  person  was  digging  a  ditch  in  the 
smarth  and  casting  shovelfuls  of  ice  onto  a 
I  pile.  Suddenly  I  realized  this  was  a  woman, 

■  1  stabbing  a  space  into  that  stubborn  ground 
What  made  it  hard  to  breathe.  I  said,  gestur- 
al rd  the  window,  that  it  was  a  pretty  cold  day 
i»;ging.  The  others  barely  glanced  at  her  and 

#  with  the  conversation.  They  did  not  seem 
Airly  heartless  men,  and  of  course  most  of 

■  >le  who  load  snow  onto  trucks  to  clear  the 

■  ire  women.  It  is  even  possible  that  they 
#efend  the  use  of  women  for  such  work  on 

I  of  sexual  equality,  but  this  particular 
•was,  it  seemed  to  me,  particularly  peasant- 
■■Tiense,  wide-faced,  ruddy,  and  the  peasant 
ai  like  the  farm  woman  in  any  country,  is 
ifV  a  physical  laborer.  With  the  subway 

■  g  underground  and  immense  modern  build- 
ling  all  around  us,  this  woman  digging  a 

I I  such  frightfully  cold  weather  while  socially 
a  is  writers  in  a  warm  room  spoke  in  perfect 
I  spiritual  matters— one  knows  at  such  mo- 
Jnat  historic  Russia  is  not  yet  dead. 

>1  a  strict  sense  it  is  not  always  a  pure  question 

•  tice  that  is  involved  here,  or  even  of  insen- 
if  to  suffering.  Surely  an  American  has  little 
I  claim  of  high  sensitivity  in  such  matters 
if  i  one  instance,  the  Negro's  conditions  of  life, 
i?ave  most  whites  unmoved.  Certain  settings 
Iiral,  handed  down  by  history,  and  only  be- 


come  unnatural  when  the  diggers  find  a  way  to  make 
trouble.  What  is  strange,  however,  is  the  Russian 
attitude  toward  artists,  and  the  concomitant  attitude 
toward  community  itself. 

Russia  is  the  only  country  I  know  of  where  one 
writer  will  passionately  extol  the  works  of  a  com- 
petitor. This  is  rather  a  shock  at  first  and  nearly 
unbelievable— and  indeed,  in  some  cases  it  is  merely 
politic,  but  it  happens  genuinely  often  enough  to 
force  one  to  think  about  it.  Of  course  in  my  presence 
they  are  talking  to  a  foreigner,  but  that  is  just  the 
point:  in  any  other  country  the  ignorant  foreigner 
is  usually  sold  on  the  unique  excellence  of  the  writer 
he  happens  to  be  speaking  to  at  the  moment— there 
is  never  much  else  of  value.  And  it  is  also  true  in 
Russia  that  the  more  acclaim  the  writer  has  earned, 
the  more  he  is  at  pains  to  draw  one's  attention  to 
others  less  renowned  but  equally  talented. 

It  is  otherwise  in  France,  England,  Germany,  or 
the  United  States,  and  it  seems  at  first  like  a  pure 
generosity  of  spirit,  which  it  may  well  be,  but  it  is 
also  mildly  tactical  as  well.  There  is  a  deep  division 
among  Soviet  writers  which  reflects  two  conflicting 
attitudes  toward  power  itself.  As  in  any  other 
country,  the  majority  is  not  about  to  get  in  the  way 
of  the  powerful.  Most  writers,  like  most  other 
people,  know  where  their  bread  is  buttered.  But 
there  is  also  a  minority  in  league  with  the  future, 
the  growing  tip  of  the  tree,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  danger  is  always  at  their  side.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  both  kinds  of  writer— although  the  van- 
guard is  more  likely  to  do  this— will  direct  attention 
to  colleagues  of  the  same  persuasion.  It  is  a  kind  of 
politicking,  a  way  of  strengthening  the  side. 

But  what  exactly  are  both  factions  after,  what— 
beyond  the  obvious  advantages  of  supporting  the 
regime— are  the  so-called  conservatives  aiming  at 
in  their  works,  and  what  in  the  vanguard  enrages 
them  so? 

The  obvious  answers  are  ideological,  but  they 
are  not  altogether  explanatory.  The  conservative 
writer  sees  himself  in  the  tradition  of  the  realistic 
work  of  Tolstoy,  for  example— although  he  will  dis- 
associate himself  from  the  master's  mysticism  and 
religiosity.  Art,  he  would  say.  is  basically  the  higher 
consciousness  of  the  people,  immediately  compre- 
hensible to  them,  and  an  enhancement  of  the  values 
of  socialism.  Socialism  is  the  Soviet  system,  whose 
fundamental  objectives  are  humane,  progressive, 
and  generally  directed  toward  the  welfare  of  all.  In 
a  word,  art  is  like  science,  a  servant  of  the  com- 
munity. In  fact,  the  whole  concept  is  Tlatonic  and 
by  no  means  uniquely  Russian  or  even  Communist. 

The  Puritan  fathers  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  for  instance,  would  not  have  countenanced 
novels  and  poems  which  unearthed  the  sexual  re- 
pressions enforced  by  their  semi-military  discipline, 
let  alone  advocated  freer  sexuality.  The  colony  was 
always  in  danger  and  a  man  who  kept  himself  apart 
from  its  spiritual  defense,  a  man  who  deeply  ques- 
tioned the  underlying  propositions  of  the  society, 
would  not  and  did  not  last  very  long.  The  famed 
Roger  Williams  objected  too  strongly  to  the  theo- 
cratic suppression  of  variant  religious  ideas,  and  on 


'. . .  the  urban  man 
who  has  created 
the  civilizations 
of  the  West  is 
still  in  the 
making  here." 
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IN  RUSSIA 


Arthur  Miller  top  of  thai  preached  the  equality  in  spirit  of  the 
Indians  whom  the  white  men  were  deceiving  and 
robbing— and  was  promptly  put  out  in  the  dead  of 
winter  to  die.  It  was  the  Indians  who  saved  him,  and 
in  Rhode  Island  he  set  up  the  first  society  on  the 
American  continent  where  the  freedom  to  think  was 
guaranteed. 

The  conservative  Russian  writer— the  honest  one 
anyway— is  moved  by  the  fear  that  the  high  com- 
munal aims  of  the  Communist  state  w  ill  he  atomized, 
diluted,  and  ultimately  destroyed  by  the  individual- 
istic vanguard.  Hut  the  writer  who  feels  this  way 
also  lias  attitudes,  apparently  little  connected  with 
ideology,  which  also  place  him  firmly  in  this  ideo- 
logical camp.  He  is  more  than  likely,  for  example, 
to  enjo)  the  feeling  of  solidarity  with  the  Party, 
with  workers,  and  with  other  non-writers  whose 
reality  he  shares.  He  is  another  kind  of  worker  and 
lakes  pride  in  it.  a  worker  in  literature  or  art.  It  is 
not  onerous  hut  a  matter  of  duty  and  goodness  to 
accept  Party  rev  isions  of  his  work.  He  is  likely  to 
emphasize  the  v  irtues  of  craftsmanship,  solid  con- 
struction, and  thoroughness  in  a  work  of  art.  He 
wants,  in  short,  to  be  part  of  what-is.  He  is  rational- 
ist in  his  explanation  of  man. 

It  needs  to  be  said  that  many  of  these  men.  like 
their  counterparts  everywhere,  have  been  neither 
suborned  nor  corrupted  by  superior  force.  Accept- 
ing the  fundamental  bases  of  Soviet  society,  they 
honestly  regard  what  injustice  they  see  as  tempo- 
ral \  error  or  at  worst  a  lamentable  necessity  which 
does  not  prove  the  rule.  They  are  men  who  desire 
authorit)  and  fear  chaos.  For  them  life  can  never 
he  tragic  because  the  individual  who  conies  to  a  bad 
-  end  has  simplv  separated  himself  from  the  victori- 
ous path  of  the  society.  Stalin  stated  their  view- 
point most  aptly— the  w  riter  is  the  engineer  of  the 
soul.  Rather  than  speaking  truth  to  power,  he  justi- 
fies power  to  the  people.  His  greatest  justification 
is  quite  probably  the  career  and  works  of  Mikhail 
Sholokhov,  whose  trilogy  of  the  Russian  Civil  War 
in  the  Don  Cossack  area  seems  to  demonstrate  that 
art  and  absolute  fealty  to  the  state  can  be  com- 
bined without  damage. 

There  are  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  point 
out  that  Sholokhov  revised  his  masterwork  to  mini- 
mize the  values  of  those  Cossacks  who  opposed  the 
Red  Army,  and  so  weakened  his  achievement.  Some 
even  suggest  that  Sholokhov  did  not  write  these 
works  but  stood  in  as  the  author  while  the  real 
author  was  liquidated.  This  last,  however,  seems 
unlikelv  as  new  Sholokhov  stories  have  recently 
appeared  and  their  style  is  the  same  as  the  works  of 
thirtv  years  ago.  Rut  the  imputation  indicates  the 
depth  of  bitterness  between  the  two  factions.  Shol- 
okhov is  a  raunchy  old  Cossack  now.  advocating 
thai  the  whippersnappers  be  fed  to  the  sharks  if 
the)  don't  like  the  way  things  are  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  His  identification,  in  all  likelihood,  is  with 
those  fust  heroic  revolutionaries  who  stood  up  like 
men  before  the  Czar's  agents  and  firing  squads,  and 
despite  unimaginable  deprivation,  betrayals,  and 
hardships,  dragged  Russia  out  of  feudalism  and  into 
the  age  of  science  and  modernity.  To  a  Sholokhov  . 


the  power  he  respects  and  upholds  is  the  p 
fends  off  the  decadence  of  the  West— the  j 
phy,  the  effeminacy,  the  rootless,  nationl 
tic,  private  art  whose  supremacy  anywhe 
the  end  of  community  itself.  There  are  m 
Sholokhovs  everywhere,  needless  to  say,  t. 
ence  being  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  wri 
more  than  an  individual  facing  a  piece 
paper  alone  in  a  room;  he  is  state  prop 
accountable  for  his  attitudes.  Rut  as  revol 
ideas  move  into  the  streets  in  the  West, 
same  sort  of  conflict  is  rising  among  write 
A  LeRoi  Jones,  committed  to  black  milita/* 
no  patience  with  Negro  writers  whose  work  « 
forward  the  cause,  and  he  would  surely  rt- 
an  enemy  and  betrayer  a  talented  Negro  w 
his  time  dealing  with  matters  irrelevant 
cause.  Any  claim  to  the  autonomy  of  art  n 
lapse  when  a  people  is  in  danger  or  strug.p 
preserve  itself,  and  the  single  theme  of  So  h 
litical  and  social  discourse  for  half  a  cent 
been  its  imminent  peril  before  foreign  and  d  | 
enemies.  Actually,  much  the  same  emotior  |i 
inside  us.  Until  very  recently  it  was  a  rarerol 
wood  movie  that  ventured  to  question  an  | 
American  social  premise,  and  the  studio  heai  i 
cised  an  ironbound  censorship  of  any  such  o 
They  were  avowedly  providing  "wholesome'  iti 
tainment  in  which  fundamental  conservative 
ican  ideas  always  emerged  victorious— or  at ;  i 
mum   were  awarded  a   metaphoric  justifi  ii 
School  boards  all  over  the  country  screen  ouha 
rial  from  textbooks  they  deem  subversive  i 
tional  values,  whatever  the  validity  of  that  me  i 
and  on  the  most  blatant  level  the  House  In- 
can  Activities  Committee  for  more  than  thirtv 
has  arraigned  writers  and  others  whom  it  m 
as  dangerous  to  accepted  thinking.  Among; 
questions  asked  me  by  the  chairman  of  that 
mittee  was.  "Why  do  you  write  so  sadly  abor 
country?"  It  is  a  truly  Stalinist  question,  i 
will,  and  there  are  millions  of  Americans  who. 
the  chairman's  feelings.  Given  the  right  poi 
atmosphere,  the  kind  we  had  in  the  1950s, 
deeply  angry  people  will  come  out  on  the  stre 
picket  movies  and  plays  by  authors  they  rega 
hostile  to  American  values,  and  given  the 
power  would  unquestionably  clean  up  our  lit 
production  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 


The  difference,  therefore,  is  not  the  uniqui 
of  Russian  feelings  toward  such  matters  b 
the  legal  systems;  all  Russian  literature  is  publifl 
by  the  state  and  must  meet  the  requirements  o:  'I 
Communist  Party.  That  a  certain  number  of  w  I 
lias  beer)  published  which  criticize  or  imply  1 
all  is  not  on  the  right  track,  indicates  that  wi  ' 
the  Party  are  men  who  have  come  to  recognize 
the  role  of  the  w  riter  niav  not  be  quite  as  simpl 
Stalin  thought.  Obviousl)  some  of  them  see  that 
writer's  criticisms  might  even  strengthen  the  s  | 
bv  bringing  to  light  real  shortcomings  which  ov » 
not  be  continually  rationalized  away.  There  ' 
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w  who  understand  that  the  heavy  censor- 
bled  much  of  Soviet  writing  of  its  indi- 
and  sheer  interest, 
j  t  possible  to  begin  to  understand  anything 
feelings  of  either  young  or  old  Soviet 
ithout  keeping  in  mind  Ehrenburg's  ad- 
ioj  "The  thought  came  to  me  that  I  should 
t  remain  silent  for  a  very  long  time  ...  I 
ldf  ive  no  one  with  whom  to  share  my  experi- 

ouj  g  is  easier  than  to  read  a  bad  conscience 
thf  and  little  more;  he  should  have  fled  when 
oar  or  spoken  out  against  what  he  knew  was 
ngfnd  so  forth.  But  there  is  something  much 
e.  is  a  little  like  a  man  trying  to  explain  how 
ell  1  love  with  a  perfect  woman  who  turned 
tot:  murderous,  vain,  even  insane,  and  cared 
lira  for  him.  a  woman  to  whom  he  had  dedi- 
d§>  works,  his  life,  and  his  highest  idealistic 
na  How  can  you  explain  that,  when  the  truth 
3vvj)  obvious  to  your  listener?  It  is  impossible 
y  to  tear  oneself  apart  from  a  beloved  with- 
lea  ng  a  part  of  yourself  behind,  and  the  Soviet 
still  under  the  tension  of  this  same  para- 
n  in  the  hearts  of  those  too  young  to  have 
iched  by  Stalinism.  For  the  power  of  the 
list  ideal  is  on  the  level  of  the  religious  one, 
n# >elief  in  sacrifice  to  a  higher  and  worthier 
liin  one's  own  selfish  interests, 
ncjhat  is  why  so  many  of  the  Ehrenburg  gen- 
Mi  any  of  those  who  once  felt  the  totality  of 
»iem  so  saddened  now  regardless  of  the  fact 
lie,  at  least,  of  the  truth  of  Stalinism  has 
1 1  ealed  and  its  excesses  curbed— most  of  the 
,  fyway. 

•  antin  Simonov  is  in  his  fifties  now.  He  is 
alior  of  good,  workable  plays,  poems,  and 
:liand  during  the  war  was  a  front-line  cor- 
■  ent  who  saw  more  action  than  a  great  many 
if  His  line  of  communication  to  the  highest 
4  the  Party  is  still  open.  He  lives  very  well, 
»ies  in  a  spacious  Moscow  apartment,  some- 
a  a  country  house  where  the  shelves  are  lit- 


tered with  icons,  sculpture,  and  paintings  from 
Russia  and  from  the  many  other  countries  he  has 
visited.  The  sentencing  of  Yuri  Daniel  to  prison  he 
does  not  agree  with;  Daniel  was  a  soldier  and 
wounded  at  that.  Sinyavsky  is  another  story,  for  he 
never  served  in  the  war,  and  worse,  perhaps,  know- 
ingly had  his  manuscripts  published  abroad  rather 
than  standing  up  for  them  at  home  and  struggling 
to  get  them  accepted.  Still,  Simonov  can  swallow 
his  resentment  of  Sinyavsky  too,  knowing  that  it 
was  not  intelligent,  by  even  putting  him  on  trial,  to 
give  the  world  a  club  with  which  to  beat  the  Soviet 
Union.  Simonov  is  caught,  it  seems,  between  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  honor,  which  to  him  Sinyavsky  vio- 
lated, and  the  hard-learned  lesson  that  imprison- 
ment is  no  longer  the  answer  to  literary  dissidence. 

At  the  same  time  Simonov  will  not  forgo  any 
chance  to  put  down  bad  writers,  whatever  their 
loyalty,  or  foreign  partisans  of  the  Soviet  whose 
works  are  empty.  In  short,  he  seems  to  have  arrived 
at  substantive  rather  than  relative  values.  And  in- 
evitably, his  journals  of  the  war,  a  work  he  regards 
as  perhaps  the  most  important  of  his  career,  have 
been  refused  publication  for  several  years  now.  But 
apparently  he  is  determined  to  think  and  work 
within  the  slowly  changing  system  and  to  fight  the 
battle  as  he  can. 

Simonov  may  still  be  persona  grata  with  the 
regime  but  he  is  at  bottom  a  working  writer  and 
knows  that  censorship  finally  means  an  instruction 
to  writers  to  lie.  A  patriot,  as  Russian  as  you  can 
get  and  still  stay  sober,  he  has  that  double  vision  of 
his  country  which  the  awakened  live  with;  he  often 
seems  nearly  ashamed  of  what  is  still  done  in  the 
name  of  national  security  and  socialist  truth.  But 
he  is  not  an  official,  and  I  wanted  to  hear  the  official 
attitude  toward  writers  and  censorship.  There  were 
two  opportunities. 

Madame  Ekaterina  Furtseva  is  the  nominal  chief 
of  all  cultural  work  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  met  in 
her  office,  a  long  and  impressive  room  with  a  green 
felt-covered  table  in  the  center  surrounded  by  arm- 
chairs, and  a  working  desk  at  one  end  beneath  two 


Konstantin  Simonov, 
photographed  at  his 
country  house  in  a 
writers'  colony  near 
Moscow.  One  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  best- 
knoivn  prose  writers 
and  a  hero  of  W odd 
War  11,  Simonov  wrote 
a  poem  that  most  of  his 
generation  knows  by 
heart,  "Just  W ait  for 
Me." 
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Arthur  Miller 
IN  RUSSIA 


Madame  Ekaterina 
Furtseva,  Minister  of 
Culture  of  the  USSR,  in 
her  office  in  Moscow. 
She  was  elected  to  her 
position  in  the  post- 
Stalin  era,  under  Nikita 
Khrushchev. 


tall  windows.  Behind  the  chair  was  a  ten-foot-long 
table  piled  high  with  possibly  two  hundred  manu- 
scripts and  books.  Slips  of  paper  stuck  out  of  those 
books  and  manuscripts— indicating,  I  assumed, 
marked  passages. 

Madame  Furtseva  was  then  in  her  sixties,  a  sen- 
siti\e  and  still  handsome  woman,  attentive  and  in- 
telligent. Suffering  had  carved  deeply  into  her  face. 
Indeed,  one  day  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  a 
business  meeting,  a  man  in  working  clothes  had 
entered  her  office  and  w  ith  a  pair  of  clippers  cut  the 
wire  of  the  phone  that  connected  her  office  directly 
with  Khrushchev's.  She  went  home  and  slashed  her 
wrists.  Having  been  raised  under  Stalin,  she  knew 
what  this  gesture  must  mean.  She  was  saved,  how- 
ever, and  Khrushchev  ordered  her  restored  to  her 
position,  for  she  had  been  a  favorite  of  his.  When 
it  i>  said  that  Russia  has  not  really  changed  much 
one  must  keep  in  mind  that  "much"  can  sometimes 
mean  everything.  But  what  such  an  incident  still 
leaves  in  the  mind  of  the  foreigner  is  that  the 
restoration  is  still  quite  as  arbitrary  and  unpre- 
dictable as  the  condemnation,  resting  on  a  leader's 
temperament  rather  than  on  legally  secured  rights. 

I  knew  that  writers  rather  liked  her— all  sorts  of 
writers,  conservative  and  vanguard  alike,  more  or 
less.  The  general  feeling  was  that  she  cared  about 
literature  and  was  basically  humane,  and  was  not 
simply  a  police  agent  in  disguise.  Four  or  five  offi- 
cials sat  around  the  table,  she  at  the  head.  These 
were  chiefs  of  various  departments,  one  in  charge 
of  theater,  another  of  children's  books,  and  so  on. 


They  said  nothing  and  were  clearly  of  a  1 
still  considerable  rank.  They  wore  da 
pressed  suits,  starched  collars,  and  subd 
We  might  well  have  been  in  a  bank,  dis< 

mortgage. 

Madame  Furtseva,  arranging  her  lor 
over  her  shoulders,  talked  of  the  weather,  < 
children,  of  plays  she  had  seen— including  ,• 
/  I  iew  from  the  Bridge  had  been  playing  f  a 
time  and  I  told  her  1  had  seen  it  the  nigh  ieM 
She  was  immediately  curious  about  my  re;  ion' 
the  production.  I  said  that  I  thought  som.offl 
actors  superb,  but  that  certain  excisu ,  % 
changes  in  the  script  disturbed  me.  She  w  gem 
inely  surprised  at  this— and  as  her  office -as  i 
charge  of  translations,  her  responsibility  \  -,$ 
on  the  agenda. 

I  went  on  to  say  that  all  the  psychologic^! 
vation  had  been  carefully  removed  from  l\  p|J 
Eddie  Carbone,  the  hero,  must  slowly  re  al'S 
illicit  attachment  to  his  niece,  a  love  whic  help 
to  move  him  toward  a  betrayal  of  his  two  b'hen 
in-law.  who  are  illegal  Sicilian  immigrants.  uPl 
the  Soviet  version  he  has  hardly  entered  th  m 
when  he  speaks  of  his  love  for  his  niece  am  her 
ever  she  appears  he  puts  on  an  agony  of  frus  itio 
which  makes  any  later  revelation  immater  art 
foolish.  One  wondered  why  his  wife  remainei  ild 
house  at  all. 

There  were  many  other  changes  of  the  sai  stir 
—nothing  is  left  to  be  developed  and  discord 
everything  is  stated  at  the  outset,  and  rather  c  del 
at  that.  I  could  not  understand  why  the  pi;  w» 
such  a  success. 

Madame  Furtseva  was  obviously  appahV  Sal 
wanted  to  know  from  her  assistants  who  had  ans 
lated  the  play  and  why  this  had  been  alien  1 ti 
happen.  The  matter  would  be  looked  into.  H 
cerity  emboldened  me  and  I  asked  what  th  1 
cedure  was  for  selecting  translators.  To  my  ast  ish 
ment  she  was  quite  vague  about  it.  Not  sec  ive 
but  genuinely  vague,  and  even  asked  her  assi  mfc 
to  help  out  with  an  explanation.  The  emba  js< 
ment  now  spread  down  the  table.  It  turned  oi  I 
translators  in  effect  selected  themselves;  soi  mi 
with  a  bit  of  English  might  hear  of  a  foreig  bit. 
get  hold  of  a  manuscript  or  a  book,  rush  thi  igii 
a  Russian  version,  and  be  the  first  to  get  to  o  ill 
the  Moscow  or  Leningrad  theaters  with  a  s  pi 
This.  I  said,  sounded  like  arrant  free  enterpris  h< 
rewards  going  not  to  the  most  able  but  to  the  I 
aggressive.  We  all  had  a  good  hollow  laugh  at  is 
but  the  problem  remained. 

After  about  an  hour  it  seemed  time  to  breal  I 
and  I  said  I  did  not  want  to  keep  her  from  her  '  rl 
any  longer.  She  glanced  behind  her  at  the  ma  I 
piles  of  books  and  manuscripts  which  awaited  e 
perusal.  Yes,  she  said,  there  was  a  vast  amoui 
work  to  do.  I  asked  if  she  had  to  read  all  t  ; 
manuscripts  and  she  said  yes,  she  did  have  to; 1 
fortunately  it  was  necessary.  What  do  you  sup, 
would  happen,  I  asked,  if  she  just  chucked  it 
didn't  read  them?  Just  let  them  go  through.  W 
it  really  rock  the  country? 
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d  lied  then,  and  I  thought  I  detected  a  cer- 
standing  in  her  laugh— as  though  the 
of  censorship,  even  its  abolition,  had 
ssed  by  her  before  this.  I  persisted ;  I  had 
writers  who  were  suspect  to  one  degree 
•.  but  their  complaint  was  that  the  cur- 
n  was  not  Communist  enough  rather  than 
lunist.  As  for  Russia  itself,  their  eyes 
;he  mention  of  it.  She  nodded.  She  under- 
ectly  well.  She  knew  it  better  than  I  did, 
then. 

5  I  was  too  taken  with  her  and  let  myself 
toj.iuch  into  the  laugh— a  certain  recognition 
t  a  grain  of  absurdity  in  her  exhausting 
o  keep  the  national  mind  loyal  and  clean 
estioning.  More,  I  thought  at  that  moment 
•where  in  her  was  the  wish  that  the  gates 
;n  and  that  mistaken  literature  could  be 
3d  by  the  people  in  their  wisdom.  But  I 
wrong.  I  could  also  be  right,  however, 
wo  ays  later  at  a  cocktail  party  one  of  her 
;  sought  me  out.  He  handed  me  an  enve- 
I  ontained  a  chit  for  royalties  due  me  on  a 
nine  which  had  been  published  in  Moscow 
'ore.  I  asked  what  this  amount  represented 
ill  I  was  owed?  He  asked  if  I  wanted  more, 
you  ask  a  guest  if  he  wants  more  pickles. 
iidj),  I  wasn't  here  to  dun  them  for  royalties 
merely  curious,  although  anything  would 
fully  received.  He  then  gave  me  the  mes- 
lich  was  obviously  his  chief  business. 
•  Furtseva  had  not  spoken  idly  during  our 
;  she  wanted  to  assure  me  that  she  would 
ly  see  to  it  that  from  now  on  my  translators 
e  the  best  that  could  be  found.  I  thanked 
len  I  asked,  what  about  the  translators  for 
r  Americans  they  published  and  produced? 
led  taken  aback,  surprised;  there  had  been 
ussion  of  the  others,  or  of  the  whole  pro- 
of selecting  translators.  In  short,  this  was 
fat. 

■  laps  I  read  too  much  into  his  reaction,  but  it 
1]  rather  a  harking  back  to  the  royal  past. 

pplied  to  everyone  excepting  to  those  espe- 
iavored  from  on  high,  and  his  total  and  na'ive 
I  nee  of  such  a  benign  procedure  was  note- 
I,  I  thought— he  saw  nothing  whatever  unjust 
it.  I  had  earned  a  favor  and  would  receive  it. 
rould  be  better  than  that? 
I  yet— don't  politicians  do  favors  in  Wash- 
( ?  Of  course  they  do,  but  one  imagines  they 
Jmotely   ashamed.   Perhaps  one  ought  not 
e  too  much.  Or  is  the  moral  simply  that  we 
II  laboring  under  some  fringe  of  the  old  illu- 
diich  the  great  October  Revolution  raised 
the  world— that  a  government  of  and  by  the 
|d  and  injured  had  finally  risen  on  the  earth, 
sty  which  had  somehow  abolished  the  moti- 
s  for  immorality,  the  incarnation  at  long  last 
human  community.  So  that  infractions  here, 
ipearance  of  the  Old  Adam,  are  doubly  scan- 
i,  immensely   more   meaningful   than  any- 
else. 

d  that  is  one  of  the  things  I  tried  to  tell  high 


officials  of  the  Writers'  Union,  on  another  occasion, 
when  one  of  them— call  him  apparatchik  Leo— com- 
plained that  writers  in  Spain,  France,  America, 
might  be  prosecuted  but  little  was  made  of  it,  while 
the  same  thing  in  the  Soviet  Union  had  the  whole 
world  in  an  uproar.  Leo,  actually  a  professor  rather 
than  a  writer,  is  a  conservative  in  the  Writers' 
Union,  some  would  say  a  badly  reformed  Stalinist. 
His  view  is  that  foreign  protests  are  basically  made 
in  bad  faith ;  that  in  truth  the  protestors  are  more 
interested  in  making  political  capital  against  Com- 
munism than  in  gaining  freedom  for  writers.  1 
replied  that  this  was  undoubtedly  true  in  many 
cases,  but  not  in  all  by  any  means.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  set  itself  up  as  an  exemplar, 
the  road  to  the  future;  that  it  has  immense  power 
to  influence  the  future,  and  consequently  what  hap- 
pens to  freedom  in  Russia  will  inevitably  have  an 
impact  on  what  happens  to  it  elsewhere,  just  as  such 
shifts  of  attitude  inside  the  United  States  are  of 
much  greater  import  than  in  other,  less  powerful 
nations. 

Thus  we  were  led  to  discussing  his  attitudes 
toward  censorship  itself.  You  mean,  he  asked,  that 
we  should  permit  publication  of  anything?  And  he 
smiled  at  me  incredulously,  but  there  was  also  a 
kind  of  amused  alarm  in  his  eyes,  quite  as  though 
I  were  insane  or  vaguely  dangerous.  I  had  been 
asked  that  same  question  once  before,  by  a  Cincin- 
nati Congressman  011  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  and  in  both  cases  when  I  answered  yes, 
I  received  the  same  look.  But  with  Leo,  if  only  be- 
cause I  was  not  about  to  be  indicted  for  what  I  said, 
and  sentenced  to  a  year  in  jail,  it  was  possible  both 
to  understand  the  nature  of  his  feeling  from  past 
experience,  and  to  speak  to  his  feeling  rather  than 
simply  to  his  armored  ideology. 

The  writers  you  distrust  so  are  not  unpatriotic, 
I  said.  I  have  never  known  such  love  of  country  in 
any  literary  men.  You  are  burdening  your  own 
talents  with  a  back-breaking  load  of  suspicion 
which,  if  it  were  removed,  would  cjuite  likely  open 
your  country  to  a  renaissance.  The  only  other  place 
where  so  much  talent  exists  is  the  United  States. 
Let  the  people  decide,  at  least  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  they  are  allowed  to  now,  what  is  valuable  to 
them  and  what  is  destructive.  You  are  far  too  great 
a  nation  to  be  descending  to  this  ignoble  hounding, 
this  endless  politics  of  suppression,  liberation,  and 
suppression  again.  These  men  are  really  not  trying 
to  overthrow  Soviet  society  but  to  bring  it  closer 
to  its  own  ideals.  And  so  forth. 

His  reply  was  not  only  unexpected  but,  I  thought, 
devastating.  You  mean  we  should  spend  the 
people's  money  publishing  the  pornography  I  have 
seen  on  your  newsstands,  books  which  interest 
young  people  in  dope  addiction,  plays  which 
espouse  homosexuality,  paintings  which  even  your 
own  critics  admit  are  made  only  for  publicity  and 
money?  All  this,  you  are  telling  me,  will  be  an  im- 
provement for  Russia?  We  do  not  consider  that  an 
improvement.  As  he  spoke  I  could  hear  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  applauding,  as  well  as  many  a  mem- 
ber of  the  PTA,  the  United  States  Congress— and, 
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quite  frankly,  myself  to  a  degree,  for  the  open 
pandering  that  goes  on  in  the  West  for  money  gain 
is  the  worst  advertisement  for  a  free  literature  which 
that  ragged  cause  has  ever  had  to  endure. 

I  could  oidy  answer  that  the  presence  of  this  stuff 
was  the  price  one  paid,  hut  that  the  principle  itself 
could  not  he  discarded  hecause  of  its  ahuse.  It  was, 
of  course,  an  unacceptable  rejoinder,  and  he  knew 
it  was  and  this  made  him  happy.  And  I  had  to  re- 
mind myself  again  that  under  this  rubric  of 
morality  he  was  also  content  to  keep  out  of  print 
whatever  serious  works  embodied  the  honest 
response  of  the  people  to  the  system.  As  protectors 
of  the  wholesome,  bis  kind  had  the  power  to  con- 
demn as  dishonest,  perverted,  and  reactionary 
some  of  the  finest  work  being  written  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  worse,  this  power  to  condemn  was  the 
power  to  elevate  into  importance  hacks  and  non- 
writers  whose  claim  to  prominence  was  really  their 
fealty  to  whatever  the  Party  had  decided  was  cor- 
rect. It  was  an  unwholesome  wholesomeness  finally, 
a  motivation  toward  bitterness  and  mean  ungen- 
erosity  which  revealed  itself  when  we  began  speak- 
ing of  those  Russian  writers  who  had  been  so  ac- 
claimed recently  during  their  visits  to  the  West.  I 
had  mentioned  the  poets  Yevtushenko  and  Voz- 
nesensky  as  examples  of  the  West's  being  prepared 
to  open  its  arms  to  Soviet  writers. 

But.  said  Leo.  you  only  open  your  arms  to  writers 
who  criticize  our  system. 

Not  at  all,  I  said;  if  Sholokhov  came  West  he 
would  find  a  great  audience  for  his  readings.  But 
it  is  true  that  most  of  your  writers  who  simply  sup- 
port the  system  would  have  a  smaller  audience,  but 
that  is  because  we  expect  writers  to  speak  from  their 
own  souls,  not  from  a  political  program.  After  all, 
you  also  welcome  writers  most  who  criticize  their 
systems.  It's  because  of  the  political  advantage,  but 
it  is  also  that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  speaking 
personally,  rather  than  as  ambassadors.  Your  poets, 
I  went  on,  made  a  great  impression  because  we 
were  able  to  hear  what  a  human  being  makes  of  life 
in  Russia,  aside  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  their 
works. 

This  theme,  the  travels  of  certain  Russian  writers, 
clearly  interested,  and  I  thought  even  angered,  him. 
So  he  smiled.  And  what,  he  asked,  did  the  Ameri- 
cans make  of  Voznesensky?  A  real  neurotic,  eh? 

He  went  on  in  this  vein— laughing  in  a  conde- 
scending way,  what  you  might  call  an  established 
way,  at  these  young  poets  who  had  written  hardly 
enough  even  to  warrant  serious  academic  analysis, 
who  showed  off  before  foreigners,  wearing  all  sorts 
of  crazy  clothes  which  they  picked  up  in  Paris  or 
London,  who  were  headlined  in  newspapers,  quoted 
on  radio  and  television,  talked  of  as  though  they 
were  geniuses,  immortals.  Suddenly  the  simplest 
truth  bung  shimmering  before  the  blond,  blue-eyed, 
lather  Scandinavian  Leo  head— he  was  a  professor 
who  had  worked  so  hard  with  little  public  recogni- 
tion and  no  international  acclaim,  and  along  come 
these  snotnoses  and  the  whole  world  bandies  their 
idiotic,  unscannable  verses,  and  veritable  hordes  of 
students  worship  their  names.  The  evident  frustra- 


tion  as  he  spoke  of  these  neurotics,  these  s 
was,  I  thought,  the  same  thing  I  had  met  a  ]d 
times  in  American  universities  where  p  fJ 
had  to  face  the  fact  that  massive  sums  wen  oJ 
fictionalists  and  so  little  to  those  who  b(  1  % 
backs  for  years  over  the  substantial  studies 
inn-,  the  scholarship  which  nobody  ever  jd 
The  difference,  of  course,  is  that  those  p  feg 
haven't  the  political  and  legal  power  literal  to'r 
out  of  existence  what  irritates  them. 

I  said  that  to  Leo— that  finally  it  came  m 
power.  Censorship,  the  whole  conception  c  m\ 
gal  literature,  handed  the  power  to  supprt  to 
dividuals  who  might  not  be  worthy  of  it,  n  hi 
it  to  express  their  own  narrowness  of  vis  1. ; 
surely  a  country  did  not  benefit  from  this  ai 

And  for  the  first  time  that  afternoon  a  I 
said  yes  to  an  argument  of  mine.  It  came  int 
other  official  of  the  Writers'  Union,  who  ad 
quietly  all  this  time.  He  was— call  him  app  at 
Ivan— a  burly,  gray-haired,  tank-commaiu 
who  can  fracture  a  spine  with  a  welcoming  t  bf 
At  a  sad  story,  he  weeps,  at  a  glad  one,  blus  si 
pleasure.  Once  he  had  said  to  me,  At  the  er,  of 
war  I  got  out  of  my  tank  and  I  looked  up  a  ic 
and  I  thought— now  there  are  no  more  ev 
in  the  world ! 

It  was  no  idle  remark.  Now  in  his  late  si  «l! 
is  of  that  generation  whose  lives  were  built 
Hitler  and  the  German  threat.  Through  tli  I 
years  of  his  prime,  from  the  early  Thirtie  to  t 
end  of  the  war  in  1945,  the  defense  not  \\f 
socialism  but  of  Russia  itself  was  the  centi  spt 
of  existence,  and  any  measure  that  purpi  ed 
strike  at  fascism  was  acceptable  and  good,  urii 
the  war  Ivan  made  his  name  writing  1  titli 
patriotic  poetry  which  was  widely  respecte(/\fe 
ward  he  became  a  power  in  the  Writers'  Un  ifi 
until  Stalin's  death  presided  over  the  destru  on 
many  writers  marked  by  the  secret  police  d| 
gerous. 

But  even  those  who  hate  all  that,  writ ;  al 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  condemned,  )  n 
growl  at  his  name  but  rather  lament  him.  ed 
usher  writers  into  the  prison  camps,  but  pi  attl 
when  he  could,  he  would  slip  money  to  1  n 
prisoned  writer's  wife  or  secretly  do  what  v  >  $ 
sible  to  help  mitigate  punishments.  Not  n  afi 
say  for  a  man,  but  not  nothing  either,  given  31 
involved. 

Now,  retired  from  his  post,  he  is  regarde  jsi 
irrelevant  grandpa,  a  rather  benign  relic  oitl 
rible  time.  I  have  seen  him.  in  Yugoslavia,  oal 
a  table  with  Yugoslavs  his  age,  old  partisa.po 
fighters  from  the  Forties,  drinking  wine  and  Ho 
ing  at  each  other,  pounding  the  table,  hugg 
another  when  a  moving  sentiment  was  l  eB 
singing  the  war  songs  as  though  invisible  1 1 
troops  were  again  behind  them,  and  swearir  B 
in  the  human  race. 

lie  is  a  sentimentalist,  a  believer.  The  po  ')' 
a  Mandelshtam,  a  Voznesensky,  however  m 
might  respect  it,  is  strange  and  unnerving 
questioning  of  all  experience,  its  want  ol 
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apolitical  fascination  with  love,  identity, 
evanescence  of  existence.  He  knows  he  is 
it  any  more,  however,  and,  as  he  did  with 
me  during  this  discussion,  he  would  like 
ite,  to  hold  back  any  final  condemnation  of 
t  and  its  idea  of  freedom,  and  at  the  same 
make  me  understand  the  mind  of  apparat- 
d.  Now,  after  the  apocalypse,  he  seems  to 
jme  tide  of  sheer  good  will  through  which 
i  and  Russia  might  submerge  their  hostility, 
iej  han  a  principled  confrontation  which  he 

■  an  never,  as  such,  resolve  itself  peacefully, 
of:  were  about  to  part,  a  bright  idea  suddenly 
cl  ne.  I  said,  you  know,  just  after  the  Ameri- 

]  volution,  Congress  passed  the  Alien  and 
it  1  Acts,  which  forbade  publishing  view- 

■  opposed  to  the  Administration.  Actually 
te  and  printers  were  jailed  and  presses  de- 

y 

'h  was  real  news.  I  was  glad  to  see.  Both  ap- 
ik  Leo  and  apparatchik  Ivan  came  to  alert, 
ippy  attention  now.  They  understood  this 
thing.  I  laid  it  on  even  more;  there  was  a 
ead  fear  that  enemies  of  the  Revolution 
ying  to  stir  the  people  up.  All  kinds  of  very 
it  orders  were  carried  out  against  hostile 
s.  They  nodded.  They  truly  understood. 
Hi  ,  I  went  on,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected 
Hiew  out  the  whole  business.  It  was  never  tried 
\nd  mind  \ou,  I  >aid,  we  were  a  very  weak 
then.  And  yet  they  decided  to  take  their 
s  with  the  faith  and  good  sense  of  the  people, 
quickly  replied,  "Yes,  but  by  then  they  had 
gotten  rid  of  the  English!"  And  he  laughed 


her  words,  Russia  was  still  insecure,  the  prey 
i,  of  the  international  bourgeoisie.  But  he  did 
And  once  they  had  left  my  hotel  room  I 
around  at  the  walls  and  up  at  the  ceiling 
the  bug  must  be  hidden,  wondering  if  both 
nen  had  really  been  addressing  it  all  along 
than  me  alone,  rather  than  the  issues,  which 
s  they  understood  quite  as  well  as  anyone. 

Ill 


1  mbing  through  these  pictures  now  brings 
atk  the  ever-present  sense  of  Russia's  sheer 
eness,  its  scale,  the  feeling  one  never  loses 
especially  in  wintertime,  of  a  prehistoric, 
rmbering  beast  which  one  never  knows  how 
roach  when  its  great  arms  may  either  stroke 
:heek  or  squash  one's  body  altogether.  To  the 
not  to  one's  associations,  there  is  something 
idon  in  Moscow's  architecture.  Not  the  style 
e  gray  intention  of  remaining  forever  and 
ing  only  when  it  must. 

ry  weekday  without  fail  a  line  of  people  ap- 
waiting  to  enter  the  Lenin  Mausoleum.  Blond 
ins,  people  with  Mongol  features,  short  men 
God  knows  what  desert  five  thousand  miles 

patient  in  the  biting  wind,  moving  inch  by 
oward  the  sepulcher  of  what  can  only  be 

a  god.  But  then,  just  as  one  is  sure  that  the 


twentieth  century  and  its  skepticism,  its  total  over- 
throw of  all  ritual,  is  still  being  held  back  at  the 
European  border,  a  question  flashes  up  out  of  an 
odd  piece  of  behavior.  There  in  line  stood  a  Mon- 
golian Red  Army  officer  and  his  girl  or  wife.  En- 
during the  icy  air  without  flinching,  their  slant  eyes 
expressionless,  they  stood  a  quarter-mile  from  the 
tomb  in  silence.  She  was  dressed  in  a  short  fur  coat 
and  a  big  hat  of  red  fox,  her  rubber  boots  had 
curved  tops  ending  just  at  mid-calf.  A  strangely 
chic  and  sexy  emanation  from  the  changeless  East. 
Suddenly  she  started  to  snap  her  fingers  rhyth- 
mically, holding  them  out  in  front  of  her,  and  then 
did  a  series  of  rock-and-roll  steps  to  get  warm.  The 
officer  looked  at  her,  laughed— a  real  New  York 
laugh— and  joined  her  by  snapping  his  fingers  to 
the  same  beat.  Then  they  subsided  and  went  on 
waiting  to  see  Lenin. 

Having  managed  to  travel  in  Russia  without  offi- 
cial sponsorship  and  at  our  own  expense,  we  could 
refuse  guided  tours,  but  the  invitation  to  come  to 
the  State  Horse  Farm  was  too  good  to  turn  down. 
I  knew  they  had  troikas  there,  and  the  single  great- 
est mystery  to  me  from  my  first  walk  on  a  Russian 
street  in  winter  was  how  people  had  managed  to  stay 
alive  in  an  open  sleigh  in  such  cold.  Every  nine- 
teenth-century Russian  novel  has  rides  across  the 
fields  in  sleighs— I  thought  of  Chekhov's  trip  to 
Sakhalin.  Cogol's  almost  human  troikas,  Dostoev- 
ski's characters'  crazy  flights  over  the  snow,  Tol- 
stoy. Ten,  twenty,  thirty  below  zero  in  an  open 
sleigh,  for  hours,  too— how  was  it  possible? 

The  manager  of  the  farm  is  a  larger  version  of 
Khrushchev.  Immense  hands,  an  open,  friendly 
face,  barrel-chested— obviously  no  horse  would  dare 
disobey  him.  Nor  do  they.  We  stand  in  an  indoor 
ring  from  which  corridors  of  stalls  radiate.  Every- 
thing whitewashed  and  clean,  a  proper  environ- 
ment for  Soviet  race  horses,  some  of  which  Ameri- 
can and  European  breeders  are  eager  to  buy,  and 
often  do.  But  Inge  Morath.  polite  as  ever,  makes 
the  mistake  of  showing  enthusiasm  at  the  mana- 
ger's offer  to  show  us  "everything."  Thus  we  stand 
for  an  hour  on  a  freezing  floor  while  one  by  one 
the  entire  stock  is  brought  galloping  down  the  cor- 
ridors, half-dragging  the  grooms  onto  the  central 
ring.  But  just  as  my  love  of  horses  is  fading  away, 
we  move  out  at  last  to  the  sleighs. 

The  pines  rise  to  a  hundred  feet  around  a  ten- 
acre  field.  The  snow  is  perhaps  a  foot  deep:  the  air 
never  gets  warmed  by  the  lungs.  There  stand  three 
sleighs,  one  drawn  by  a  pair  of  Arabs  with  long 
eyelashes— their  eyes  longingly  darting  toward  their 
drivers,  who  now  and  then  raise  a  palm  as  though 
to  promise  action  soon— another  with  three  horses, 
and  the  largest  drawn  by  five. 

There  is  a  board  to  sit  on  and  a  narrower  board 
in  front  for  the  driver.  The  smell  of  oats,  hay, 
manure  is  like  the  smell  of  life  because  somehow  it 
means  warmth.  On  top  of  my  heavy  New  York  over- 
coat,  which  here  leaks  air  like  burlap,  they  maneu- 
into  an  ankle-length  coat  of  embroidered 
felt  thi     quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  The  sleeves  are 


"Censorship, 
the  whole  con- 
ception of  an 
illegal  literature, 
handed  the 
power  to  sup- 
press to  individ- 
uals who  might 
not  be  worthy  of 
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to  express  their 
own  narrowness 
of  vision  . . ." 
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wide  enough  to  accommodate  opposite  fists,  the 
hroad  collar,  turned  up,  reaches  above  my  head.  In 
a  moment  the  heat  of  my  body  returns  from  the 
felt  wall  to  warm  me,  and  as  we  start  off  the  dreaded 
wind  simply  passes  overhead  as  though  I  were  in 
a  heated  cabin. 

Troikas  fly,  borne  aloft  not  only  by  the  speed  of 
the  horses  hut  by  their  joy.  How  those  Arabs  show 
off!  And  how  the  driver  fights  them.  He  has  six 
reins  flowing  out  of  his  fingers  and  drives  with  his 
feet  on  the  dashboard,  stretched  out  almost  flat  to 
pull  those  reins  with  all  his  weight.  Just  as  in  the 
hooks  the  pines  flash  by,  the  steam  clouds  up  from 
the  horses'  rumps.  The  pounding  of  the  hoofs  on 
the  snow  soothes  the  mind.  At  the  end,  Inge 
Morath's  trigger  finger  stands  up  crookedly,  frozen 
useless.  Ice  hangs  from  the  broad  moustaches  of  the 
drivers,  and  I  understand  for  the  first  time  the  pro- 
tective utility  of  facial  hair. 

In  a  sort  of  conference  room  we  must  have  a 
parting  vodka.  The  manager  and  his  staff  pour  it 
out  in  tumblerfuls.  Their  pride  is  all  over  them, 
their  country  fitness,  an  overwhelming  masculine 
rootedness  in  what  they  are  doing.  We  drink.  Sur- 
prisingly the  vodka  goes  down  easily,  as  though 
the  fuel  it  supplies  merely  makes  up  for  what  the 
cold  has  used  up.  We  thank  them  for  their  trouble, 
and  as  with  so  many  Russians  facing  the  foreigner. 


they  cannot  help  showing  their  pleasure 
hosts,  a  modest  sort  of  satisfaction  that  y 
found  something  interesting,  a  great  dign 
with  pride  and  simple  joy. 

After  a  week  or  two  one  feels  the  need 
what  is  happening  in  the  world  outside,  ne  i 
home  especially.  But  unlike  the  main  hote 
capitals  of  Europe,  where  the  Paris  Herald 
at  least  is  available,  the  newsstands  in  the  s 
hotels  only  carry  foreign  Communist  Party  n 
( Since  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  evi  i 
of  the  Western  Communist  papers  have  vai  d 
The  fear  this  implies  is  a  shock  at  first.  1 
also  something  humorous  about  it;  wha  i 
proof  of  the  decadence  of  capitalism  than  I 
The  Daily  Sketch,  and  their  like  in  Ameri ! 
is  it  that  even  the  worst  tabloid,  appealing 
universal  thirst  for  the  sensational,  makes 
pear  so  interesting  in  Europe? 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Russia  in  mar? 
is  now  having  its  nineteenth  century.  And  i 
possible  to  think  of  anything  peculiarly  I 
which  is  at  the  same  time  of  this  era.  Thei 
been  a  few  serious  composers  of  the  first  if 
great  many  instrumentalists  and  classical; 
dancers,  and  there  are  certainly  many  good  v 
but  whether  it  be  a  new  sound  in  music,  a 


ince,  an  invention  in  prose,  a  particular 
contribution  that  might  illuminate  the 
i(  mess  of  the  nowness  of  this  time,  it  is  not 
all  seems  so  classic-bound, 
be  that  all  feeling  in  Russia  is  historic. 
;  is  really  no  strain  of  modernity  in  these 
[t  cannot  be,  not  when  one  recalls  Maya- 
cy  he  really  astonishing  theatrical  work  of 
•rl  d  and  Vakhtangov  and  Tairov,  who 
metaphoric  theater  into  the  place  of  the 
stic  one  thirty  years  before  the  West  bor- 
leir  methods,  mostly  without  realizing 
ey  originated.  Life,  Chekhov  said,  lies 
i  the  Russian.  But  surely  not  this  heavy, 
ii i act,  painters  exist  who  will  not  do  monu- 
al  ecelebrations  of  acceptable  themes  but 
deliver  up  a  vision  of  the  life  they  feel, 
inot  show  publicly,  however,  and  so  the 
s  let  them  hang  their  work  in  a  physics 
where  a  certain  in-public  crowds  the  unad- 
jxhibitions. 


ing  again  and  again  to  forswear  com- 
I  find  it  impossible  nevertheless  not  to 
difference  in  mood  between  Russian  and 
cities.  Granted  that  in  the  West  the  line 
art  and  crassest  commercialism  has  almost 
that  in  the  work  of  many  writers  sexu- 


ality has  supplanted  man's  fate,  that  so  much  is  a 
mere  chasing  after  fashion  and  aimed  at  a  lucra- 
tive market— concede  the  worst,  but  one  fact  re- 
mains. It  is  interesting,  and  it  changes  constantly. 
The  streets  of  London,  Paris,  New  York,  Milan  are 
in  motion  with  people  going  somewhere.  In  Mos- 
cow they  are  all  on  their  way  home. 

What  can  be  so  frightening  about  modern  paint- 
ings that  they  must  be  kept  in  the  basement  of 
the  Tretyakov  Gallery,  from  which  the  public  is 
barred?  Man  and  the  world  are  still  commanded 
to  look  as  they  did  in  1875,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  leaders  who  make  and  enforce  these  rules  are 
perfectly  at  home  with  the  shapes  of  their  space- 
ships, with  space-time  concepts.  And  it  is  known 
that  they  get  their  London  Times  and  New  York 
Times  every  morning. 

No  one  can  know  why,  as  under  Khrushchev, 
there  have  been  periods  of  liberalization  when  a 
certain  degree  of  doubt,  protest,  or  modernism  is 
allowed  to  appear  in  literature.  Party  leaders  do 
not  hold  press  conferences  explaining  such  things. 
Surely  no  sudden  flush  of  love  for  literature  is  in- 
volved, nor  even  a  wish,  for  the  sake  of  prestige, 
to  begin  to  match  the  variety  of  the  West's  art. 
There  can  be  only  one  explanation  and  it  is  that, 
in  a  system  grown  so  complicated,  total  centraliza- 
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Valentin  Katayev  in 
Peredelkino,  the 
writer's  colony  about 
thirty-jive  miles  from 
Moscow.  Katayev  has 
written  verse,  novels, 
screenplays,  and  comic- 
opera  librettos.  His 
plav  "The  Squaring  of 
the  Circle"  won  him 
international  fame. 


tion  and  conformity  do  not  work.  The  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  arts  has  to  be  understood  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  release,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
people  in  industry  to  exercise  a  greater  degree  of 
individual  decision  and  initiative.  The  relative  de- 
centralization of  decision-making  in  industry  came 
about  because  the  system  lacks  feedback.  A  decision 
in  Moscow  affects  millions  of  people  all  the  way 
down  to  the  meanest  village,  but  if  it  is  a  wrong 
decision,  if  its  results  are  contradictory  or  even 
ridiculous,  there  is  no  free  press  to  relay  the  news 
back  to  Moscow.  The  press's  function  is  that  of  a 
house  organ— it  propagates  the  original  decision, 
justifying  it,  rallying  support  for  it,  and  denying 
any  evidence  that  it  cannot  work.  So  some  kind  of 
leeway  must  be  given  the  press  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  efficiency.  Similarly  with  writers.  Literature  is  a 
kind  of  feedback,  the  rawest  kind  of  evidence  of 
what  sharp  and  imaginative  observers  are  making 
of  the  reality  around  them.  If  writers  too  must 
merely  celebrate  the  system,  where  will  the  voices 
be  found  to  correct  what  needs  to  be  corrected? 
There  is  more  self-congratulation  in  a  Russian 
newspaper  than  in  a  campaign  brochure  of  an 
American  Presidential  candidate. 

But  this  is  not  merely  a  technical  question  con- 
nected with  increasing  production.  It  is  equally  a 
spiritual  one  if  only  because,  whatever  the  rational- 
izations, there  is  finally  no  legal  recourse  for  an 
ideological  offender.  Put  another  way,  if  you  tell 
the  truth  at  the  wrong  time  you  can  be  punished, 
you  can  lose  your  right  to  appear  in  print  with  that 


truth  and  any  others  you  may  have  at  an< 
closest  thing  we  have  to  such  a  situatk  i* 
corporation,  which  requires  loyalty  first ;  da 
its  top  executives  reserving  to  themselv<  th 
sion  as  to  what  is  helpful  criticism  and  viata 
the  competitor  or  the  corporation's  eneries.j 

The  nagging  question,  therefore,  is  wh  hei 
periodic  expansions  of  liberty  can  real)  tn 
trick,  or  whether  an  opposition  must  nai 
legalized  if  only  to  keep  the  Party  itself  onl 
phying.  But  the  very  thought  is  a  horro  ioA 
borne  by  the  fundamental  theory  of  Lenhati 

And  having  said  all  this,  it  is  necess.'y  4 
that  there  is  a  profound  grandeur  to1:,  J 
sphinx,  a  human  construct  of  devotion  i  in 
ance  that  is  finally  with  all  its  failings  1  sii 
attempt  to  create  a  condition  of  human  e  jan 
a  culture  that  was  always  built  on  master-  ivfl 
tionships.  All  the  slogan-jobbery,  the  obv  j<w 
aganda  manipulations  of  Christlike  v.iei 
fake  humanism,  and  the  pervasive  presersdl 
secret  police— all  of  it  still  leaves  intact  lei 
tacle  of  the  Russian  person  himself,  th<-R» 
who  is  still  child  of  the  spirit,  still  so  ope 
ing  to  the  transcendent  condition,  still  so  veB 
an  imperishable  need  for  a  goodness,  a  c'ltl 
brotherhood  that  is  not  of  this  world. 

In  Tashkent  once  Inge  Morath  was  ta 
tures  in  a  park.  Ab»n«  it*  border  was  a  Hi  it 
haps  fifty  framed  color  photographs,  thre'fa 
five  feet  high,  of  Party  and  trade-union  ea 
The  subjects  wore  uniformly  serious,  oflB 
pressions.  the  kind  of  look  the  mayor  of  A 'tail 
Ohio,  would  have  used  for  his  photograph 
Under  the  gloomy  shade  of  the  trees  this  in  i 
line  of  tinted  faces,  slightly  faded  by  the  ?at! 
watched  the  twisting  lanes  and  benches  of 
which  at  nine-thirty  of  a  Sunday  morni 1  I 
nearly  empty  excepting  for  a  few  old  men  rii 
there  reading  their  newspapers  in  the  q  itl 
Down  the  path  on  which  we  stood  I  saw  dp 
weaving  his  way  toward  us. 

He  wore  unironed  cotton  trousers  and  alt! 
bare  shirt.  His  hair  was  uncombed  and  id 
though  he  had  just  stuck  his  head  under  hll 
Seeing  the  camera,  he  came  to  a  weaving  hal  rai 
his  arm,  and  pointed  for  a  silent  moment 
who  turned  to  him  and  waited. 

"In  America,"  he  said,  "you  don't  Yv 
colored  people." 

We  waited  again,  for  he  had  either  misplfd 
rest  of  his  thought  or  was  having  trouble  s] 
at  all.  But  he  was  only  trying  to  control  his  p 
turned  out.  "In  America  you  don't  like  man) 
Here  we  like  people.  We  like  all  kinds  of  pt  l 
Russia.  Truly,  everybody  in  Russia  is  nice,  i 
body!"  And  lowering  his  arm,  he  walked  ■ 
in  deep  thought.  Inge  turned  back  to  the 
official  photographs  and  went  on  taking  h 
tu  res. 

But  there  are,  of  course,  other  kinds  of  1 
with  different  revelations  of  the  social  con 
A  few  miles  out  of  Moscow  there  is  Peredell 
writers'  colony  which  Corky  inspired  Sts 
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all  ie  homes  are  large  and  rambling  wooden 
alio  in  trees,  on  lots  of  perhaps  an  acre  each, 
fsta  if  them  lived  Boris  Pasternak,  the  Russian 
is  i  novelist  whose  last  book  brought  down  on 
id»  i  fury  of  the  Writers'  Union,  Sholokhov's 
net  e  called  him  a  "pig" '  >  an^  at  his  death  a 
nil  iwhich  was  attended  by  young  writers  as 
:a|  some  older  ones  whose  presence  was  in- 
ist  oth  as  an  act  of  respect  for  the  much-loved 
:lf|  1  a  protest  against  his  treatment  by  the 
Tor  ies.  Because  Pasternak  lived  here  and  is 
mi  ,n  the  nearby  graveyard,  Peredelkino  is  off 
ssj  1  foreigners  lest  some  of  them  set  off  a  pil- 

10  that  could  be  embarrassing. 

H  tere  is  no  knowing  exactly  what  "off  limits" 
S   i  Russia.  I  have  ridden  in  official  chauffeur- 
i-a  limousines   accompanied   by  government 
ir-i  jrs  to   prearranged,   officially  sponsored 
jjj  igs,  only  to  be  stopped  by  motorcycle  police 
v;  ide  the  chauffeur  accompany  them  into  a 
it  beside  the  road,  where,  presumably,  he 
rove  his  mission.  We  could  drive  with  Galia, 
enko's  wife,  in  her  little  Moskvich  to  Pere- 
with  no  one  paying  any  notice  at  all. 
e  outskirts  of  Moscow,  stopping  at  an  empty 
5  for  a  traffic  light,  Galia  remembered  an 
E  at  this  spot.  Some  years  before,  when  Yev- 
o  was  enjoying  his  first  high  fame,  he  was 
with  her  and  in  their  usual  style  they  were 
a  discussion  at  the  top  of  their  lungs.  Galia 
lutiful  woman  who  would  be  hard  to  fool; 
»ienko  is  a  handsome  man  trying  to  eat  life. 
I;  seen  everything  once  and  is  now  watching 
Iiough  for  the  second  time;  he  is  newborn 
Morning.  He  went  through  the  red  light, 
liiren  behind  them  forced  Yevtushenko  to  the 
Ij'he  militia  man  stopped  his  motorcycle  and. 
I  ffic  cops  everywhere,  took  his  time  dismount- 
i  1  walking  toward  them.  In  the  interval  Yev- 
1  co  turned  to  Galia  and  said.  "All  right,  now 
I  see  how  famous  I  am.  Watch  this.  An  ordi- 
y  >p  and  see  what  he  does." 
I  cop  came  to  the  window  and  said.  "You  went 
I  i  that  light." 
I  as  talking  to  my  wife." 
,  Ji  license." 

I  ushenko,  savoring  his  coming  joy,  handed 

11  nse  through  the  window  and  watched  for  the 
>Jition  on  the  cop's  face. 

tu  are  Yevtushenko?" 
at's  right.  I  am  Yevtushenko." 
cop  looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  but 
ily  the  stern  reprimand  had  not  left  his  face. 
you  don't  know  the  regulations?  You  drive 
is,  you— and  your  brother  the  Chief  of  the 
w  Militia?"  A  Yevtushenko.  it  now  appeared, 
deed  the  head  of  the  police.  The  poet  took 
nmons  in  unaccustomed  silence, 
a.  her  foot  pressing  the  accelerator  to  the 
laughed  until  tears  came  to  her  eyes.  "But 
the  use?  He'll  never  drive  sanely,"  she  said. 
<e  tiny  engine  screamed  like  the  straightfor- 
passions  inside  this  woman.  We  arrived  at 
rklike  colony  and  Valentin  Katayev's  house. 


Katayev  is  nearing  seventy.  Like  Ehrenburg  a 
survivor,  one  of  those  whom  Stalin  did  not  de- 
stroy. If  fire  is  cold  to  one's  hand  it  is  easy  to  look 
down  at  such  men;  if  not,  one  can  only  feel  a  sense 
of  wonder  at  man's  durability.  He  has  traveled  in 
Europe  and  America,  is  a  sophisticated,  soft- 
spoken,  witty  man  with  large  sad  eyes  and  a  full 
head  of  hair  not  yet  gray.  There  is  nothing  paro- 
chial, nothing  narrowly  national  about  his  attitudes, 
and  one  of  his  last  books,  The  Holy  Well,  is  a  lyri- 
cal quest  for  a  lost  love  in  which,  as  though  by-the- 
way,  the  mysterious  immortality  of  the  idea  of 
human  freedom  is  a  leitmotif.  Sitting  with  him  on 
his  sunny  glassed-in  porch,  one  realizes  that  at 
seventy  he  has  lived  through  the  whole  agony  of 
the  last  half-century  of  Russian  history  and  must 
have  known  terrors  that  reached  into  the  bone, 
must  have  wrung  rationalizations  out  of  his  own 
mind  to  justify  what  he  saw,  must  have  died  many 
times.  And  indeed,  he  wrote  novels  which  had  pas- 
sages of  idolatry  for  Stalin,  passages  which  he 
could  excise  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  text, 
and  did  so  after  the  Death.  Since  then  he  has  come 
forward  as  a  strong  defender  of  writers  and  liberty 
and  has  become  a  sort  of  bridge  between  the 
younger  men  and  the  regime.  Perhaps  it  is  my  own 
narrowness,  but  with  all  the  men  of  this  generation 
I  feel  constrained,  as  though  there  are  large  pain- 
ful areas  our  conversation  must  avoid,  and  yet  for 
all  I  know  he  is  ready  to  talk  about  anything. 

We  walked  with  Galia  and  Inge  a  half-mile  from 
his  house  to  a  glade  he  wanted  us  to  see.  A  few  acres 
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iround  a  small  pond  surrounded  by  great 
Near  the  pond  is  a  concrete  basin  covered 
U,  and  an  iron  faucet  dripping  water  into 
'arby  a  small  bench.  In  this  country  silence 
j;s  toward  the  trees,  the  dark  pond,  the  sky. 
microcosm  of  the  whole  world  here.  This 
11  ponds,  those  trees  are  all  trees,  the  water 
tap  is  all  the  flowing  water  in  Greece,  Italy, 
One  needn't  move  from  here.  Nothing 
cessary."  Galia  does  not  answer  him,  nor 
1  the  silence  one  had  to  wonder  what  the 
communicating  with  one  another,  for  she 
lied  with  his  message  as  she  stared  at  the 
lis,  after  all.  was  not  a  microcosm  of  the 
lere  were  no  powerful  men  here,  for  one, 
;le  to  prevail,  no  blind  ignorance,  no  petty 
Was  it  that  after  all  the  struggle  there 
at  to  be  only  a  few,  very  simple,  and  very 
;ological  truths? 
too  cool  to  stay  still  very  long,  and  we 
own  a  country  road  and  came  to  a  plowed 
ddy  from  the  recent  rains.  The  furrows 
|>ward  to  a  wide  clearing  in  the  distance, 
lied  by  trees,  where  the  graveyard  lay.  Inge 
I  to   photograph    Pasternak's  monument. 
Italia  nor  Katayev  raised  the  point,  but  it 
l[rom  their  constrained  agreement  to  lead 
I  that  a  visit  to  this  grave  was  forbidden  or 
I  frowned  upon  from  on  high.  Now  a  man 
I  approached  along  the  road,  or  rather  a 
I  unbroken  recitative  delivered  to  the  air  in 
Inical  dead-level  monotone,  the  words  spit- 
I  loudly,  with  no  emphasis  and  no  pause. 
Is  stranger  approached  he  seemed  drunk. 
I?  that  he  was  walking  straight,  very  fast 
h  urgently.  Seeing  him,  Katayev  instantly 
way  and  walked  quickly,  all  of  us  follow- 
I  the  man  caught  up  and  rudely  grasped 
j  s  arm.  He  was  dressed  in  blue  woolen 
I  and  a  heavy  woolen  shirt  and  wore  a  four- 
le  leather  belt  strapped  around  his  middle, 
rle.  A  kind  of  anxiety  in  his  voice,  an  urgent 
in  his  ruddy,  tight  face,  and  the  breathless 
ious  want  of  music  in  his  speech  suggested 
nimands  he  must  be  giving,  but  Katayev 
even  attempting  to  pay  attention,  simply 
at  freeing  his  arm  from  the  man's  strong 
id  shaking  his  head  denying  something, 
he  freed  himself  and  we  walked  away,  and 
remained  behind,  calling  more  loudly  and 
jly  to  us  as  the  distance  between  us  grew. 
I  it  is  he  saying?"  I  asked, 
nothing,  nothing,"  Katayev  replied,  and  a 
ill  look  was  in  his  face  now. 
alked  on  in  silence.  It  was  strange  to  feel 
this  countryside,  it  was  strange  to  live  in  a 
here  a  grave  could  be  dangerous.  After  a 
Galia  said,  "He  is  mad,  that's  all." 
i  surprised— although  now  that  she  said  it. 
ed  obvious.  But  why  was  Katayev  so  de- 
,  perhaps  even  sickened? 
:emed  to  sense  my  question.  "He  is  quoting 
i.  It  is  a  folie  de  poesie,  a  literary  schizo- 


"Do  you  know  him?" 

"He  lives  somewhere  nearby.  I  see  him  walking 
around  occasionally." 
"He  always  does  this?" 

"Always.  He  goes  about  like  that,  roaring  out 
those  beautiful  lines.  Whole  pages,  page  after  page. 
It's  terrible,  it's  a  ghastly  thing." 

"Is  he  a  poet?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  what  he  is,"  Katayev 
said,  and  went  silent,  flinging  the  subject  away  like 
some  painful  memento. 

The  headstone  is  a  shaft  some  four  feet  high, 
widening  toward  the  top,  where  a  profile  of  Paster- 
nak is  carved  in  low  relief,  so  low  that  it  will  prob- 
ably vanish  into  the  stone  in  not  too  many  years. 
On  the  grave  tributes  had  been  laid— flowers,  stalks 
of  wheat,  a  few  apples  which  were  in  different 
stages  of  decay— as  though  a  rather  steady  trickle 
of  visitors  came  here  through  the  weeks,  months, 
and  years.  The  grave,  like  all  the  others,  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  fence  shoulder-high,  and  we 
entered  through  a  hinged  gate  and  stood  there 
looking  at  the  ground.  The  only  sound  was  that  of 
the  camera  shutter.  Katayev  now  did  nothing  to 
hurry  our  visit,  but  when  I  indicated  I  had  stayed 
long  enough  he  moved  out  through  the  gate  at  once, 
with  what  I  thought  was  relief. 

We  would  take  a  different  path  back  to  Galia's 
car.  which  she  had  parked  somewhere  nearby  so 
that  we  would  not  have  to  walk  all  the  way  back  to 
Katayev's  house.  In  a  few  minutes  we  crossed  a 
railroad  track  and  came  on  a  nineteenth-century 
railroad  depot,  a  steep-roofed,  wooden  building 
with  fretwork  eaves,  the  kind  Tolstoy  might  have 
died  in.  I  rarely  take  pictures,  although  on  occasion 
I  carry  our  8-millimeter  home  movie  camera  just  in 
case.  As  we  walked  past  the  little  depot  I  noticed 
two  drunks  leaning  against  the  building  and  talk- 
ing. They  had  such  striking  Russian  faces,  and  in 
this  isolation  and  under  these  very  old  trees  they 
seemed  such  everlasting  types  that  I  whispered  to 
Inge  that  she  w  as  missing  a  great  shot.  Surprisingly 
she  shook  her  head  decisively  and  continued  walk- 
ing on.  I  said  I  would  shoot  a  few  feet  with  the 
movie  camera.  "Don't  do  it,"  she  said  firmly.  She 
was  raised  in  Nazi  Germany  and  a  sixth  sense 
guides  her  judgment  on  these  things,  but  her  polit- 
ical caution  seemed  absurd  to  me  here.  When  we 
had  gone  on  about  thirty  yards,  I  took  out  the 
camera,  turned,  and  using  a  zoom  lens  started 
shooting  the  two  disputants.  In  the  camera  sight 
I  saw  one  of  them  noticing  me.  Now  he  broke  away 
from  his  companion  and  was  walking  toward  me. 
I  put  the  camera  away.  Galia,  who  had  b^en  walk- 
ing in  front  of  us,  sensed  through  the  back  of  her 
head  that  there  was  trouble.  She  turned  and  saw 
the  approaching  man  and  immediately  walked  back 
to  meet  him.  barring  his  way  to  me  with  her  body. 

"I  want  that  film."  the  man  said.  He  was  sober- 
ing up  fast,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  me. 

Galia  pressed  his  hand  down  and  talked  fast. 
Their  voices  were  rising.  I  told  Galia  I  would  give 
him  the  film,  that  it  didn't  mean  that  much  to  me. 


". . .  it  was  strange 
to  live  in  a  place 
where  a  grave 
could  be 
dangerous." 
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She  would  not  hear  of  it.  I  offered  again,  and  she 
insisted  it  was  silly  and  unnecessary,  and  went  on 
arguing  with  the  man.  Now  she  flicked  her  hand 
toward  me  and  said  we  must  go  on  and  she  would 
catch  up.  And  I  saw  that  for  her  there  was  some 
grand  issue  here  which  she  would  not  allow  to  pass. 
1  was  her  guest,  for  the  moment;  I  had  no  intention 
of  maligning  Russia  with  this  innocent  piece  of 
film;  she  was  damned  if  she  would  suhmit  to  cen- 
sorship—for the  man  had  hegun  by  saying,  "I  am 
an  official;  I  am  a  soldier  of  the  Red  Army." 

Katayev,  Inge,  and  I  walked  on,  leaving  Galia 
with  the  man.  Their  voices  sounded  more  reason- 
able now,  and  glancing  back  I  saw  that  he  was  be- 
having stubbornly— staring  down  at  the  path  to 
listen  to  her  but  at  least  no  longer  threatening.  We 
walked  until  they  were  out  of  sight.  I  looked  to 
Katayev  for  what  to  do  next.  He  was  obviously  in- 
tending to  continue  walking.  Whether  it  was  anger 
or  fear  in  his  silent  face  I  could  not  tell,  but  in 
either  case  he  seemed  to  know  more  or  less  what 
it  was  necessary  to  do. 


"Should  we  wait  here?"  I  asked  him. 

"No,  she'll  catch  up  with  us." 

We  walked  on  for  a  moment.  "Why  dor 
<_'ive  him  the  film?"  I  asked.  "I  don't  wai  j 
her  into  trouble.  It's  foolish." 

"Do  as  she  says." 

We  walked  on.  There  was  evil  in  the  ail 
impossible  to  go  on  conversing.  Every  inst 
being  ground  down,  pulverized  with  eat 
lengthening  out  between  us  and  Galia  all  ale 
there.  Katayev  was  pale  now.  A  wind  hade 
cold  and  damp,  and  the  sky  was  darkening 
night.  We  recrossed  the  tracks— not  at  a 
crossing  but  over  the  ties  themselves,  like  t 
evading  detection.  Time  enough  had  passed 
my  own  feelings  and  to  guess  Katayev's,  buJ 
mistrusted  my  own  knowledge  of  this  coun^ 
I  dared  not  do  something  that  would  bring; 
difficulties  to  these  people.  We  came  to  a  pav> 
and  halted.  Galia  would  be  coming  from  A' 
in  her  car. 

We  stood  at  the  roadside,  watching  the  rc 


und  came  from  around  the  bend.  We 
out  it  was  a  truck.  Then  silence  again.  It 
stand  in  silence  on  a  country  road  with 
ie  hardly  knows.  I  no  longer  remember 
ect  I  brought  up  to  distract  the  moment, 
1  finally  exchange  a  few  words  to  disguise 
dity  with  some  logic;  but  nothing  could 
the  silence  returned  between  us,  and  a 
\  sense  of  humiliation.  This  man  was  in 
ties,  a  widely  respected  writer,  and  here 
th  his  guest  on  a  country  road  with  night 
m,  waiting  for  Authority  somewhere  to 
m  from  his  apprehension, 
vas  laughing  when  she  pulled  up  before 
ling  and  shaking  her  head  at  the  childish- 
all,  and  we  were  all  talking  at  once  as  we 
:k  to  Katayev's  house,  like  children  who 
n  to  think  they  were  lost  in  a  forest  and 
accidentally  found  the  path  out.  A  victory 
won,  it  seemed— but  over  nothing. 
K|  ayev's  dining  room  his  wife  was  waiting 
a  nal  on  the  table.  There  is  a  depth  of  feeling 
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in  the  way  a  Russian  woman  sets  food  before  a 
stranger.  Katayev  could  drink  only  water,  not  wine. 
As  I  recall,  he  talked  at  great  length  about  his  times 
in  Paris,  a  city  with  which  he  is  passionately  in  love. 


IV 


Wf  an  invading  army  should  ever  fling  itself  upon 
the  shores  of  California  and  sweep  toward 
Washington,  its  air  force  smashing  every  standing 
structure,  its  strategy  baffling  the  defense  and  over- 
whelming whole  American  armies  in  one  massive 
onslaught  which  would  soon  put  the  capital  itself 
in  danger,  it  is  not  likely  that  an  American  Presi- 
dent would  have  the  time  or  inclination  to  send  out 
a  special  team  to  load  onto  trucks  the  contents  of 
William  Faulkner's  Oxford,  Mississippi,  house  in 
order  to  safeguard  for  the  nation  the  great  writer's 
effects.  Nor  would  this  be  regarded  as  a  lapse  of 
duty,  or  the  destruction  of  the  property  a  depreda- 
tion particularly  more  meaningful  than  all  the 
other  destruction. 


Jl 


Detail  of  porch  at 
Yasnaya  Polyana,  the 
house  in  which  Leo 
Tolstoy  lived  from  1862 
to  1910. 
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The  ground-floor  study 
in  which  Tolstoy  wrote 
"Anna  Karenina." 
Sometimes  he  changed 
workrooms,  taking  his 
desk  with  him.  ( Far 
right )  The  dining 
room.  At  the  table  in 
the  corner  Tolstoy's 
family  and  friends  used 
to  gather  to  listen  to 
him  reading  his  latest 
work. 


Yet  at  the  height  of  the  chaos  during  the  Nazi 
invasion,  Stalin's  men  removed  Tolstoy's  hat  and 
slick,  his  coats,  hoots,  and  chairs,  his  hooks,  dishes, 
and  desk  the  contents  of  the  rambling  old  wooden 
home  at  Yasnava  Polyana— and  secreted  them  all 
until  peace  had  come.  The  Germans  stormed  in  and. 
indeed,  barracked  soldiers  in  the  house,  and  leav- 
ing it  on  their  retreat  accidentally  burned  part  of 
it  down.  In  a  gesture  of  contempt  for  the  old  man's 
bones,  which  lay  nearby  under  the  tall  birch  and 
fir  trees,  they  surrounded  bis  grave  with  their  own 
dead  in  this  glade  where  lon<!  ago  he  had  sat  with 
bis  grandchildren,  offering  a  kopek  to  the  one  who 
would  not  think  of  a  white  bear. 

This  tenderness  toward  the  memory  of  a  great 
artist  is  ironical  in  a  countr)  which,  under  all  its 
regimes,  never  hesitated  to  censor  art  and  not  in- 
frequently exiled  recalcitrant  artists  or  even  killed 
them.  There  is  surely  an  element  of  travesty  in  dia- 
lectical  materialists  turning  the  great  mystic's  home 
into  a  shrine.  But  there  a  certain  logic  in  it  too. 
As  I  have  indicated,  the  roots  of  Socialist  Realism, 
the  official  Soviet  credo  of  all  art,  are  in  Yasnaya 
Polyana. 

Socialist  Realism,  an  aesthetic  yardstick  which 
frequently  is  made  of  rubber  and  sometimes  of  oak 
hard  enough  to  crack  any  skull,  is  not  a  uniquely 
Russian  invention.  It  demands  that  a  work  not 
merely  report  life  as  the  writer  has  seen  it.  which 
is  mere  naturalism  and  inevitably  an  escape  from 
the  higher  truth.  That  higher  truth  is  made  of  sev- 
eral parts,  chief  of  which  is  the  superiority  of 


socialism  as  a  civilization,  and  its  inevit 
mate  perfection  in  Russia  and  its  victoi 
world.  Thus,  a  Soviet  character  who  is 
dishonest,  with  alcoholic  tendencies,  let  us 
((instantly  on  the  lookout  for  a  dishone 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  a  fervent  supp 
alone  an  official,  of  the  Soviet  state.  It  is.j 
such  people  do  not  exist  in  all  countrie: 
Russia  too,  but  that  they  are  not  typical  ii 
The  word  typical  is  crucial,  and  it  means  tl 
tive  characteristics,  intellectual  confusior 
pravity,  self-interestedness,  careerism,  am 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  socially  desirable  o 
important  person.  The  higher  truth,  in  s 
quires  that  good  be  done  by  good  people 
by  evil  people.  More,  typicality  means  th  # 
art  work  is  at  bottom  a  metaphor  of  socie> 
ever  subtly  social  forces  may  be  disguised 
that  the  outcome  or  impression  of  the  work 
supportive  of  socialism  as  it  is  practiced  in 
For  a  work  to  conclude  differently  yvould  ha'M 
a  distortion  of  the  truth  and  therefore  bad 
for  art  in  or  about  capitalist  countries,  its  m'pii 
must  equal  the  decadence  or  anti-human  alii 
of  capitalism;  othenvise  it  is  untrue  and  I  | 
Furthermore,  the  texture  of  a  work,  its  st 
language,  must  be  available  to  almost  ev  I 
Since  art  always  teaches,  whether  the  artist  e; 
to  or  not,  it  must  teach  in  favor  of  human* 
the  cause  of  humanity  is  socialism. 

Tolstoy  spent  periods  of  his  life  writing  * 
and  tracts  to  prove  that  it  was  depraved  selifl 
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ler  than  art  which  merely  provided  sensu- 
fure,  enjoyment,  or  time-wasting  amuse- 
:  must  be  of  use,  mainly  as  a  means  of 
he  eyes  of  men  to  the  god  within  them, 
|  >rn  goodness.  State,  church,  and  other  in- 
exist  only  to  keep  man  in  ignorance  of 
I  iner  self,  the  easier  to  send  him  into  wars 
[  in  of  his  masters,  or  to  pit  him  against  his 
in,  the  better  to  seduce  him  with  material 
d  privilege,  which  kill  his  soul  and  enslave 
Ifishness. 

lan,  Tolstoy  tried,  sometimes  desperately, 
!  s  own  noble  privileges— his  alienation,  one 
/—and  if  his  wife  had  not  made  it  impos- 
ed have  published  his  works  without  roy- 
I  tood  with  the  people,  down  to  the  lowliest, 
pr  its  own  sake  was  nothing  short  of  sin. 
\f  is  published  in  immense  editions  in  Rus- 
ts religious  dedication  is  an  inconvenience 
eyes,  it  is  a  small  one— he  merely  reflected 
['  his  own  historic  movement,  and  his  short- 
are  the  shortcomings  of  history;  had  he 
into  the  Socialist  era  he  would  no  doubt 
a  Soviet  writer.  He  is  a  Soviet  writer  now, 
mise,  since  some  of  his  writings  are  still  un- 

i  1 

leroblem  can  be  seen  when  it  is  admitted  that 
eqmths  and  years  when  Tolstoy  was  obsessed 
ta  iling  and  writing  educative  tracts,  his  pro- 
ioof  fiction  fell  away.  And  when  his  mind  was 
•  th  a  story  and  characters  and  the  sensuous 
at  of  human  beings  acting  as  human  beings 
■output  of  tracts  ceased.  The  fact  remains, 
that  a  Tolstoy  shorn  of  his  moral  passions 
Mi  a  mere  storyteller. 

I  takes  a  genius  of  this  high  order  success- 
I  fuse  his  moral  and  social  vision  with  pro- 

■  ompassion  for  man  and  his  artistic  con- 

■  In  lesser  hands,  the  command  to  teach 
I  art  results  in  neither  good  teaching  nor 

[:  but  an  art  of  facsimiles.  There  is  nothing 
I  ith  Socialist  Realism  as  an  aesthetic  theory, 
Ijvided  that  the  artist  is  indeed  a  Socialist 

■  If  he  is  not,  the  theory  especially  when  it  is 
Itered  as  law  and  enforced  by  censorship,  is 
ling  thing.  In  a  word,  Tolstoy  would  never 
l  od  for  it. 

■  elics  of  great  artists  are  always  misleading. 
|etritus  they  leave  behind  we  stare  at  for 

£s  and  hints  of  their  inner  lives  when  in  fact 
rdly  noticed  such  things  at  all.  What  pos- 
ses as  a  life-purpose  and  design  for  living, 
rtist  was  makeshift,  chaos  more  often  than 
Istoy's  house  is  a  rambling  wooden  thing 
usands  of  other  country  houses  the  nobility 
,  but  probably  none  of  them  with  such  an 
workable— one  might  call  it  a  modern— air. 
the  dining-room  table  where  he  tried  to  shut 
i  to  his  wife's  business  plans,  keep  his  eyes 
|s  daughters'  fancy  clothes  and  the— to  him— 
nbitions  they  signified,  and  listened  like  a 
i  sycophantic  compliments  of  manipulating 
s.  Like  Pushkin's  house,  it  stands  apart  from 
in  its  simplicity.  One  tries  to  resist  the  ro- 


mance of  such  a  place  but  in  its  silence,  surrounded 
by  snow  and  forest,  Tolstoy's  presence  makes  itself 
felt  if  only  because  the  absence  of  any  splendor 
speaks  of  a  man  at  work  here,  and  work  in  this 
house  meant  several  masterpieces  scrawled  onto 
paper  by  the  gigantic  man  on  the  second  floor. 

Still,  he  was  a  fool,  like  every  other  man,  and 
caught  in  a  domestic  world  he  had  made  and  could 
not  recognize  as  his  own,  striving  to  slip  out  of  his 
skin  to  enter  the  arena  with  God,  whom  he  wanted 
to  ask  certain  questions.  Upstairs  is  his  working 
area,  a  plain  desk  and  a  chair  as  low  as  a  child's, 
which  brought  his  eyes  close  to  his  paper  and  ob- 
viated the  need  for  spectacles— for  he  was  vain.  It 
is  all  comfortable  but  somehow  bare,  like  a  prize 
ring,  without  the  trifles,  gewgaws,  encumbrances 
so  dear  to  Victorians.  In  his  stories  and  novels  he  is 
a  vast  magnifying  glass  collecting  the  emanating 
rays  of  the  Russian  people,  focusing  them  to  a  burn- 
ing point  which  scorches  their  name  on  the  ageless 
rock.  Today  it  is  Socialist  Realism  they  justify  by 
his  work,  tomorrow  it  will  be  something  else.  He 
saw  life  whole  and  one  walks  through  his  hallways 
believing  that  one  day  it  will  be  permitted  to  see 
life  whole  again;  somewhere  high  in  the  ranks  of 
the  powerful  there  must  surely  be  men  who  know 
that  for  Leo  Tolstoy  there  could  be  no  mediator 
between  a  man  and  truth,  not  the  church  and  surely 
not  the  state,  socialist  or  capitalist,  and  among  the 
Russian  tourists  who  in  summer  come  by  the  thou- 
sands on  buses  to  walk  in  hushed  silence  past  the 
bed  he  died  on  and  the  hat  that  shaded  his  eyes 
from  the  blazing  sun.  there  are  surely  some  who 
have  received  from  his  work  that  awareness  of  an 
awful,  remorseless  conscience  which  tests  every 
work  and  every  boast  of  man.  One  leaves  Yasnaya 
Polyana  with  no  worry  that  Tolstoy  has  been  cap- 
tured or  used  for  purposes  not  his  own;  it  is  good 
that  they  keep  his  name  alive.  He  is  far  more  pow- 
erful than  the  nets  of  any  program,  political  or 
aesthetic,  just  as  the  truth  is  in  its  survival  despite 
everything.  In  a  strange  way  it  even  seems  that  their 
strategic  idolatry  is  an  expression  of  their  final, 
unadmitted  wish  to  keep  alive  the  rule  by  which 
they  may  be  corrected  one  day.  for  the  purpose  of 
literature  can  only  be  to  tell  the  truth. 

But  it  is  not  only  Tolstoy,  of  course,  who  is  en- 
shrined in  Russia.  Lenin's  mummy,  a  wax  figure  of 
gigantic  Peter  the  Great,  Stalin  (until  he  was  placed 
underground  before  the  Kremlin  wall),  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  ordinary  dead  are  kept 
alive  by  photographs  embedded  in  their  headstones 
in  graveyards  everywhere.  The  Russian-icon  is  not 
merely  an  art  form;  the  unwillingness  to  give  up 
the  body  is  reminiscent  of  ancient  Egypt.  And  it 
may  help  explain  their  love  of  realistic  painting 
and  writing  and,  among  other  things,  their  actors' 
doting  on  noses. 

After  the  performance  of  A  View  from  the  Bridge, 
backstage  talking  to  the  actors,  I  kept  looking 
around  for  the  actor  who  had  played  Eddie,  the 
hero  of  the  play,  and  since  he  was  not  present  I 
referred  to  his  performance  several  times,  saying. 
"The  man  who  played  Eddie  .  .  ."  until  I  noticed  a 
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certain  shifting,  an  embarrassment  among  the  ac- 
tors, and  it  was  pointed  out  finally  that  their  Eddie 
was  standing  next  to  me.  He  was  totally  unrecog- 
nizable. For  the  characterization  on  stage  he  had 
built  up  a  different  nose. 

At  the  Sovremennik  (Contemporary)  Theater 
the  troupe  is  very  young,  hut  several  charac  ters  in 
Efremov's  dazzling  production  of  Schwartz's  The 
Emperor  s  Clothes  are  aged  men.  The  oldest,  a 
prime  minister  who  trembles  with  senility,  turned 
out  to  l>e  a  twenty-four-year-old  actor,  and  on  an- 
other night  I  watched  him  for  two  hours  in  a  differ- 
ent role  and  never  realized  it  was  the  same  fellow. 
It  is  all  in  the  nose,  and  the  changes  are  not  always 
gross.  A  widening  of  the  bridge,  a  slight  tilting  of 
the  tip.  a  new  flare  for  the  nostrils  and  the  actor  is 
catapulted  into  another  age  bracket  and  a  new 
personality.  Gogol,  of  course,  was  fascinated  with 
noses,  and  physical  description  in  Russian  liter- 
ature has  traditionally  been  of  great  importance. 
People,  whatever  their  psychological  nature  may 
be,  are  first  of  all  bodies,  and  this  fascination  with 
the  way  people  look  is,  I  think,  the  foundation  for 
the  vividness  of  so  much  Russian  acting. 

A  greal  deal  has  been  made  in  the  past  twenty 
years  of  the  staleness  of  Russian  theater.  Certainly 
it  has  kept  out  Ionesco,  Beckett,  the  whole  absurdist 
mode.  Hut  there  is  very  little  in  the  West  that  can 
match  the  vitality  of  the  best  Russian  productions. 
Directors  like  Efrernov  and  Lubimov  would  he  of 
first  importance  anywhere.  Their  productions  are 
highl)  finished  ami  complete,  yet  imaginative  and 


sometimes  wild.  Their  actors  are  mostly  y  I 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  curiosity,  and  far 
trained  than  the  majority  of  Americans. 

Even  in  plays  with  little  distinction  or  nove 
form  there  is  always  some  startling  acting.  (7  I 
Dream,  a  dramatization  of  a  Dostoevski  sto  i 
a  case  in  point.  A  great  nobleman  is  passing  thi  i 
a  provincial  Russian  town  and  his  carriage  b:il)> 
down.  He  must  spend  the  night.  The  ladies  0/v 
best  families  vie  with  one  another  for  the  bit 
of  sheltering  him.  The  nobleman  is  unmarried 
naturally  the  mothers  of  eligible  daughters  are>! 
perate  to  receive  him.  These  are  "the  best  peo]  I 
and  the  nobleman  is  the  incarnation  of  state1; 
thority  and  aristocratic  distinction.  The  ladies  i  I 
in  the  living  room  of  an  important  matron  to  de  6 
who  among  them  will  have  the  honor.  They  hav«l 
agreed,  however,  not  to  invite  Madame  \  (I  1 
forgotten  the  character's  name),  who  is  univers  j 
regarded  as  a  viper  and  a  pest.  Ten  or  twelve 
them  in  satin  and  embossed  velour  dresses  nu| 
about  the  stage,  plotting,  sweeping  from  couch 
piano  to  the  bust  of  Byron  to  the  French  do 
opening  on  the  garden,  like  a  flock  of  excited  get 
their  words  lengthening  out  into  a  kind  of  whinr. 
half-sung  chorale  which  nevertheless  remains  t 
side  of  reality.  Comic  as  it  is,  it  is  somehow  ha. 
raising.  They  sit  down  at  last,  sipping  the  drink 
the  cultivated   chocolate.  In  comes  Madame  X,  w 
has  gotten  wind  of  this  meeting  to  which  she  w 
denied  admission. 

Serafina  Birman.  the  actress,  as  I  later  found  oi 
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9  age  of  the  character— in  her  mid-seventies. 
a  rs.  The  company  falls  silent  in  a  hush  of 
ilThe  offended  socialite  stands  center  stage, 
if  g  her  betrayers.  She  begins  to  take  them 
Hie  by  one,  their  private  bad  habits  drawn 
if  ir  foreheads  by  her  mocking,  searing  voice. 
■ie  minutes  she  continues  without  pause  or 
jfhen  four,  then  five,  then  six,  then  seven, 
lath  begins  to  come  hard,  but  she  will  not 
q  die  is  unsteady  on  her  feet  now  and  takes  a 
I;  step  to  the  side  as  though  about  to  collapse, 
■  goes  right  on.  Suddenly— she  goes  down  on 
|e.  Her  brown  satin  gown,  a  veritable  dra- 
Itches  on  her  heel,  her  hair  is  falling  into  her 
lit  her  bitterness  flows  on.  She  is  losing  her 
idtogether,  it  seems,  she  is  shaking  in  every 
Ind  she  lies  down  on  one  side,  propped  up 
J  elbow,  her  free  arm  extended  as  she  points 
lited  face  to  hated  face.  Her  position,  how- 
llapsed,  never  loses  its  nobility,  her  stento- 
fihtfulness,  her  righteous  wrathfulness.  She 
low,  gasping  out  her  curses,  and  lower- 
•  free  hand  to  the  floor,  turns  over  on  her 
p,  and  points  at  the  hostess,  the  arch  culprit, 
is  for  you— I  spit  in  your  chocolate!"  With 
■ihe  sits  upright,  gets  her  feet  under  herself, 
nds,  swaying  with  exhaustion  and  a  certain 
nd  pleasure,  and  staggers  out  of  the  house, 
yond  acting,  it  is  apocalypse,  and  backstage 
found  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  was 
I  that  someone  had  been  given  the  Order  of 
She  has  been  acting  for  over  fifty  years. 


The  physicalness  of  Russian  acting,  its  mortal 
quality,  was  apparent  also  in  what  can  only  be 
called  the  disembodying  of  the  nobleman.  He  ap- 
pears at  first  as  a  caricature  of  an  upper-class 
dandy.  Obviously  made-up  to  look  young  enough  to 
attract  women,  he  can  barely  move  about  in  his 
patent-leather  shoes,  the  lace  pouring  out  from  un- 
der his  sleeves,  the  high  stiff  collar  manacling  his 
neck.  Alone,  finally,  in  a  bedroom  with  his  valet, 
he  is  being  undressed  for  the  night.  The  wide- 
chested  jacket  is  removed,  revealing  a  skinny  torso: 
his  gloves  off  show  veined  and  aged  hands.  His  fine 
head  of  hair  goes  into  the  wig  box  leaving  him  bald, 
his  teeth  go  into  a  jar  and  his  lips  pucker  up,  and 
finally  one  eye  comes  out  and  there  he  sits,  the 
mummy  of  the  ruling  class  still  chattering  on  about 
his  possibilities  as  a  lover.  Of  course  the  idea  is  not 
new,  but  the  detail  is  so  deftly  etched  that  it  still 
frightens  and  illusions  the  onlooker,  who  can  only 
marvel  at  it. 

No  one  who  goes  to  the  theater  in  Russia  can  fail 
to  be  struck  by  the  audience.  It  is  not  bored  and  it 
is  not  uncritical,  but  it  is  passionately  open  to  what 
it  has  come  to  see.  Outside  on  the  street  there  are 
always  dozens  of  people  pleading  with  each  arrival 
for  an  extra  seat.  Young  people  make  up  the  ma- 
jority of  the  audiences,  and  particularly  if  the  pro- 
duction offers  something  new  and  contemporary 
there  is  almost  an  atmosphere  of  adoration  in  the 
house,  and  open  gratitude  to  the  author,  the  actors, 
the  director.  It  is  as  though  there  were  still  a  sort 
of  community  in  this  country,  for  the  feeling  tran- 


Scene  from  Director 
Lubimovs  dramatiza- 
tion of  George  Read's 
"Ten  Days  That  Shook 
the  World"  at 
the  Taganka  Theater. 
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scends  mere  admiration  for  professionals  doing 
their  work  well.  Il  is  as  though  ail  were  a  communal 
utterance,  a  kind  of  speech  which  everyone  present 
is  mutuall)  delivering. 

The  earthiness,  the  bodiliness.  so  to  speak.  <>l 
Russian  acting  even  extends  into  its  stylizations. 
Yuri  Lubimov's  production  of  Ten  Days  That 
Shoo/,  the  ITorltl  in  his  Taganka  Theater  is  a  soil 
of  visualization  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, rather  than  a  play.  From  time  to  time  a  white 
screen  is  lowered  over  the  whole  stage,  and,  lit  from 
behind,  it  shows  the  silhouettes  of  the  actors,  the 
people  of  the  <  it\  caught  up  in  the  chaos.  The  detail 
of  each  silhouette  instantly  conveys  not  only  that 
mie  is  a  prostitute,  another  a  bourgeois,  another  a 
worker,  another  an  old  querulous  gentleman,  but 
somehow  their  attitudes  toward  the  Revolution,  and 
the  impression  comes  from  body  postures,  partic- 
ularly of  gestures,  the  way  a  head  is  held  or  a  finger 
points.  And  as  the  light  is  moved  back  and  more 
distant  from  the  actor,  his  silhouette  grows  on  the 
screen,  so  that  at  the  end  the  figures  of  the  new  Red 
Arm>  men.  the  defenders  of  the  Revolution,  move 
like  giants  as  tall  as  the  proscenium,  dominating  the 
whole  theater. 

Much  of  this  production  is  sheer  choreography 
and  neither  better  nor  worse  than  its  counterparts 
elsewhere,  but  there  is  always  some  explosive  con- 
ception which  instantly  speaks  of  this  particular 
Russian  genius  for  ph\ sicalizing.  A  young  man  is 
being  held  before  a  firing  squad.  He  is  let  go  to 
face  his  death.  The  rifles  rise  to  sight  him.  There  is 
no  explosion  of  bullets,  but  the  young  man  rises 
onto  his  toes,  then  comes  down  on  his  heels.  Then 
he  rises  again,  a  little  higher  this  time,  and  comes 
down  harder.  Now  he  jumps  up  a  few  inches  off  the 
floor  and  comes  down;  then  he  jumps  up  about  a 
foot  off  the  floor  and  comes  down ;  now  he  is  spring- 
ing, higher  and  higher,  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
until  he  is  flying  upward  in  a  movement  of  both 
escape  and  pride,  of  death  s  agony  and  life's  un- 
believable end.  until  one  imagines  he  will  succeed 
in  simply  flying  upward  and  away— and  then  he 
comes  down  and  crumples  to  the  earth,  and  no 
sound  is  heard. 

It  is  wordless  and  physical,  the  diametric  oppo- 
site of  the  poets*  avant-garde  theater  which  Yevtu- 
shenko  and  Voznesensky,  among  others,  are  at- 
tempting to  create.  Neither  is  primarily  a  dramatist 
but,  as  in  most  countries  now.  the  theater  has  at- 
tracted poets  as  a  public  forum  where  contact  with 
wide  audiences  can  make  poetry  stretch  itself  to- 
ward its  classic  applicability  to  public  discourse. 
Bv  the  accident  of  their  appearance  as  spokesmen 
for  the  youth  their  names  are  usually  coupled,  but 
their  talents  and  traditions  are  not  at  all  the  same. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  foreigner  really  to  appraise 
Yevtushenko's  Bratsk  Station  or  The  Triangular 
Pear  by  Voznesensky  because  they  both  depend  al- 
most totally  on  language.  One  can,  however,  speak 
of  two  different  kinds  of  feeling  that  are  quite  ap- 
parent and  distinctive  in  each.  Voznesensky's  is 
a  first-person  work,  a  series  of  stylized  scenes  al- 
lowing actors  to  speak  broken-up  sections  of  his 


poems  as  individual  speeches.  It  is  rather  EL 
recitative  than  a  dialogue,  but  the  poweH 
verse  over  the  audience  is  unmistakable.  T^Kl 
surrealism   of   the  staging  is  sophistical 
charming,  but  it  would  probably  seem  rati  |$ 
in  some  far-out  Western  theaters.  ImmerseW 
inevitably  is  in  mass  theater  in  Russia,  \'\m 
basically  realistic  theater,  this  performance  « 
one  that  there  is  an  "in"  culture  and  an  'M 
split  in  the  sensibilities  of  the  country.  1m 
angular  Pear  celebrates  personal  emotions  #1 
individual's  singular  reaction  to  his  timeiwj 
than  any  group  or  public  destiny  and  if  :<Hp 
moral  purpose  it  is  to  raise  up  to  view  the  rjB^ 
of  one  individual  to  the  world  he  has  foiB 
beauty  of  language  apart,  perhaps  it  is  this«.j 
of  individuation  which  attracts  the  young  t(  W 
to  Voznesensky's  verse.  He  pretends  to  spy 
no  one  but  himself,  his  own  nature.  It  is  alsH 
able  that  this  is  w  hat  unnerves  the  authorities 
him. 

Bratsk  Station  is  of  another  order,  a  sort  M 
tata  embracing  the  sacrifices,  the  enduran  fl 
heroism  of  the  Russian  people  as  well  as  h  m 
the  injustices  they  suffered  in  the  gigantic  co  m 
tion  of  modem  Russia.  With  a  cast  of  perhaps  iff 
young  actors,  using  Egyptian  slavery  as  a  ; 
of  Stalinism,  the  work  strives  tow  ai  d  a  Wh  ft: 
esque  celebration  of  the  people's  victory  ove 
history,  their  betrayers,  and  those  who  woi  a 
slave  them.  The  work  opens  with  a  movie  pre 
over  the  entire  back  of  the  stage,  showing  on  j 
1920  film  stock  a  long  line  of  workers  with] 
linked  around  each  other's  waists,  rhythn  1 
tramping  their  immense  felt  boots  on  soft  co 
into  the  forms  of  the  Bratsk  Dam.  Moving  en: 
from  side  to  side  over  the  cement,  they  perf 
kind  of  massive  Hora  of  brute  human  power 
ing  a  twentieth-century  structure  into  the  ai 
Russian  earth.  The  film  appears  again  at  th< 
after  we  have  seen  how  this  very  discipline  anc 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  slave-driving  betr 
but  this  time  it  is  interrupted  by  a  rush  onsti 
a  line  of  well-dressed,  shiny-faced  young  c( 
who  break  into  an  arm-linked  dance  to  the 
rhythm  as  the  old  Bratsk  workers  use  in  th< 
—now,  however,  with  a  rock  musical  accom 
ment  which  joins  both  generations  together  i 
present.  The  new  young  people  throw  off  an 
free  and  joyous  energy  which  inevitably  seen 
taunt  any  who  would  do  to  them  what  was  doii 
their  fathers.  And  the  one  refrain  of  Bratsk  St§ 
is.  indeed,  "Russians  never  will  be  slaves." 

Seeing  these  plays  it  is  difficult  to  understand! 
they  should  have  met  with  such  opposition 
the  Party  if  it  were  not  still  torn  between  raff 
primitive  Stalinist  and  liberative  factions.  Vx 
surely  seems  to  be  no  split  in  the  audience's  en|f 
siasm,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  sensojt 
scandal  or  expose  in  the  reception.  That  Russ ■• 
never  will  be  slaves  is  hardly. a  revolutionary  slo' 
and  a  regime  which  permits  such  sentiments  otf 
official  stage  would  merely  seem  to  be  feeling  ra 
secure  about  its  passage  through  a  dark  time. 
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Kolomenskoe.  This  old 
estate  of  the  Czars  lies 
a  little  less  than  ten 
miles  from  Moscow, 
Here  Ivan  the  Terrible 
had  a  palace,  and  it 
was  here  that  Peter  the 
Great  spent  part  of  his 
childhood,  sheltered 
from  the  revolt  of  the 
"streltsy."  Czar  Alexis 
bred  hunting  birds 
in  'he  White  Falcon 
tower.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the 
buildings  laid  out 
along  the  banks  of  the 
Moskva  River  is 
the  sixteenth-century 
Church  of  the 
Ascension,  the  finest 
example  of  a 
"pyramid  style"  church 
in  Russia. 
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Leningrad,  two  views 
of  Dostoevsky's 
St.  Petersburg.  On  the 
top  floor  of  No.  7 
Pergevalsky  Street  was 
the  room  of  Rodion 
Raskolnikov,  hero  of 
Crime  and  Punishment. 
Dostoevsky  himself 
lived  for  a  while  in  this 
building  while  he  was 
working  on  the  novel. 


Courtyard  on  the  way 
from  Raskolnikov  s 
lodgings  to  the  house 
of  the  old  woman 
pawnbroker  whom  he 
u>as  going  to  murder. 


Below : 

View  from  the  window 
of  Rasko/nikov's 
lodgings,  looking  out 
on  the  courtyard. 


Under  the  blue-green 
walls  of  Leningrad's 
If' inter  Palace.  Built  by 
Rastrelli  between 
1754  and  1764  as  a 
residence  for 
the  Czars,  the  palace, 
together  with  the 
adjacent  Hermitage, 
now  houses  one  of  the 
greatest  art  collections 
in  the  world.  In  front 
of  it  lies  Palace  Square 
which  played  an 
important  part  in  the 
revolutionary  history 
of  Leningrad:  here  the 
crowd  gathered  to 
storm  the  Winter 
Palace  in  the  October 
1917  Revolution.  Hitler 
planned  to  hold  his 
victory  parade  there. 


Boris  Pasternak's 
house  in  the  writers' 
colony  of  Peredelkino. 

Best  /.  nou  n  in 
the  West  for  his  novel 
Doctor  Zhivago,  most 
celebrated  in  Russia  </s 
one  of  its  greatest 
poets.  Pasternak  lived 
the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  this  wooden 
house  surrounded  l>y  a 
Harden.  \ cross  from  it 
lies  tin'  cemetery  where 
he  is  buried,  ami 
nearby  is  the  railway 
station  he  celebrated  in 
many  of  his  poems. 


Yasnaya  Polyana, 
the  house  in  which  Leo 
Tolstoy  lived  front 
1862  to  1910,  lies  about 
101)  miles  south  of 
Moscow  in  the  province 
of  Tula.  On  three 
occasions  Tolstoy 
walked  all  the  way 
from  here  to  Moscow. 
Here  he  wrote  all  his 
major  works. 


Pavilion  in  the  Park  of 
the  Catherine  Palace 
in  Tsarskoye  Selo.  now 
named  Pushkin  after 
Russia's  most  famous 
poet.  In  1811  Pushkin 
entered  the  lycee  that 
u  as  attached  to  the 
palace ;  on  these 
grounds  he  wrote  one 
of  his  early  poems 
about  the  "fountain 
with  the  girl  with  the 
milk  jug.  '  and  he  came 
to  spend  his  honey- 
moon in  a  nearby 
cottage.  Founded  by 
the  Czarina  Elizabeth  I. 
converted  into  a 
summer  residence  by- 
Catherine  //.  Tsar- 
skoye Selo  teas  the  first 
town  in  Russia  to 
have  a  railway  line,  in 
1837.  and  to  be 
equipped  with  electric 
light,  in  1887. 


Zagorsk.  The 
sei  enteenth-t  entury 
refectory  of  Saint 
Sergius  Monastery.  The 
building  is  painted 
with  multicolored 
lozenges  which  recall 
the  "facets"  of 
Moscow's  old  Kremlin 
wall.  The  interior  has 
been  converted  into  a 
church. 


Mft  that  Bratsk  Station  went  through  many 
Hosed  revisions  and  line-changes.  Onl)  re- 
■  ,vas  even  taken  out  of  production  for  a 
rfMthen  allowed  back  again.  It  is  all  a  little 
•M11  °f  our  afternoon  with  Katayev  when 
)al|l  and  talked  in  the  countryside  much  as 
Hi  anywhere,  and  then  suddenl)  there  was 
jH'h  never  quite  materialized  in  punishment 
lij  have. 

il  elv  there  is  an  absurdity  about  this  alter- 
in]  ween  repression  and  freedom,  and  beyond 

bsidity  a  question  as  to  whether  the  leader- 
l  r  dares  to  be,  in  touch  with  the  people 
HJ  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  is  any 
I  s  not.  Justifying  the  invasion  on  the  need 

■  the  Czech  Communist  Party  from  counter- 
■Jiaries,  the  Russian  government  was  un- 
Hid  a  single  Czech  Communist  ieadei  ol  an) 
el  10  would  come  forward  as  a  representative 

■  ;scued.  The  Russians  found  themselves 
li  treat  with  the  very  leadership  against 
I  trayals  of  Communism  they  had  come  to 

■  country.  This  bespeaks  either  total  cyni- 
Ma  hermetic,  self-induced  illusion  of  such 
B>ns  as  to  astound  the  foreigner— and  doubt- 
mi.  Russians  too.  (  The  problem  came  up  in 

■  lions  with  Czech  intellectuals  in  Prague 
Hi  1969.  With  Soviet  soldiers  occupying 
1  ,  they  were  under  the  gun.  yet  they  were 
I  ely  able  to  dismiss  the  possibility  that  the 

was  to  some  degree  the  result  of  self- 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Party,  a  sign  of 
icity  to  recognize  realities  which  its  a  priori 
denied  existed.  Russian  officers  and  sol- 
pped  people  on  the  streets  in  the  early  days 
cupation.  asking  to  be  led  to  the  "counter- 
ijiaries,"  and  were  shocked  by  the  hostility 
zechs.  Others  believed  they  had  landed  in 
rmany,  because  the  people  were  so  antag- 
:ii  and  as  well  because  the  shops  were  so  full 
its  unseen  in  Russia;  the  miniskirted  girls 
general  absence  of  fraternal  sentiments 
his  impression,  too.  The  Czech  intellectu- 
'ever,  filled  with  indignation  and  appre- 
for  their  own  futures,  did  not  overlook  the 
I  naivete,  let  alone  the  blind  stupidity,  of 
I  pronouncements  on  the  invasion.  One  les- 
'  seemed  to  draw  from  the  experience  was 
their  own  country— and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  the  Soviet  Union  too— a  legalized  oppo- 
lust  be  allowed;  not  only  to  hedge  power 
I  and  law  with  the  free-spoken  opinions  of 
)le,  but  also  to  prevent  the  party  from  atro- 
And  finally— although  they  are  neighbors, 
ilavs,  and  fellow  Communists— these  Czechs 
atmosphere  of  religiosity  surrounding  the 
government  as  odd  as  it  is  to  us.  They  did 
example,  admire  the  all  but  total  silence  of 
intellectuals  toward  the  fate  of  Czecho- 
i,  but  at  the  same  time  agreed  when  I  said 
Russians  to  stand  openly  against  their  gov- 
t  is  akin  to  heresy,  with  all  its  implications 
and  sinfulness.  Indeed,  one  could  almost 
t  the  rock  on  which  Soviet  moral  presump- 


tions broke  apart  in  Czechoslovakia  was  that  Czech 
socialism  in  its  two  liberalizing  years  had  become 
anti-ritualistic,  practical,  and  humane.  In  this  view 
the  purpose  of  the  collective  is  the  flowering  of  the 
individual;  for  the  Soviets  the  collective  is  its  own 
end  and  justification,  the  individual  remaining  a 
theoretically  unaccounted-for,  free-floating  object 
whose  real  nature  has  never  been  fitted  into  the 
system. ) 

There  is  not  supposed  to  be  any  anti-Semitism  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  all  the  more  vehemently  de- 
nied, especially  as  being  part  of  state  policy,  be- 
cause it  was  so  blatantly  a  part  of  the  Nazi  ideology. 
A  short  time  ago,  however,  a  respected  Soviet  writer 
submitted  for  publication  a  series  of  memoirs  of 
Russian  writers  of  the  Twenties.  The  work  was  ac- 
cepted with  enthusiasm  by  the  board  of  the  publish- 
ing house,  but.  as  always,  there  were  a  few  editorial 
problems  which  needed  talking  about.  One  of  the 
poets  discussed  in  the  work,  a  man  who  died  in  the 
early  Thirties,  had  been  a  Latvian  German,  and 
naturally  had  a  German  family  name.  His  middle 
name,  however— this,  the  editors  felt,  was  an  inter- 
esting variation  of  any  German  name  they  had  ever 
heard  of.  In  fact,  they  wondered  aloud  to  the 
memoirist,  it  seemed  to  sound  like  a  Jewish  name. 

The  memoirist,  a  Russian  of  course,  had  never 
considered  this  at  all.  It  was  a  name.  He  did  not 
know  if  the  middle  name  was  Jewish,  but  if  it  was 
—did  this  represent  a  problem? 

Not  at  all.  the  editors  replied.  But  why  must  it  be 
included?  Why  not  call  the  man  by  his  first  and 
last  names  and  simply  leave  out  the  middle  name? 
The  poems  themselves  were  thoroughly  Russian: 
why  throw  some  sort  of  pall  of  misunderstanding 
over  them?  The  poet's  middle  name  was  dropped. 

Another  Soviet  writer— who  shall  also  be  name- 
less—wrote the  story  of  the  Bible  for  children.  His 
rendition  was  also  enthusiastically  read  by  his  edi- 
tors. But,  again,  there  were  certain  problems  of  a 
minor  sort  which  required  a  conference,  and  one 
afternoon  the  author  and  his  editors  sat  down  to 
iron  out  these  small  wrinkles. 

First  of  all.  said  the  editors,  there  was  this  ques- 
tion of  God.  As  we  all  know.  God  is  a  mythological 
construction,  and  in  any  strict  sense  mentioning 
God  is  really  unnecessary. 

But,  replied  the  author,  in  the  Bible  .  .  . 

Secondly,  the  editors  went  on,  there  is  the  whole 
business  of  "the  Jewish  People"  cropping  up  again 
and  again  in  your  work,  which  is  otherwise  quite 
admirable.  Why  is  that  necessary? 

Well,  replied  the  author,  the  Bible,  you  see,  is  .  .  . 

Why  not  simply  call  them  "the  People"?  After 
all,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  and  in  fact  it  gen- 
eralizes and  enhances  the  significance  of  the  whole 
story.  Call  them  "the  People."  And  there  is  one 
final  question. 

The  author  waited  for  the  final  question. 

It  is  the  title.  "The  Story  of  the  Bible"  is  not  a 
very  exact  title. 

What  would  you  suggest?  the  author  asked. 

How  about,  "Myths  of  the  People"? 

And  that  was  that. 


'. . .  there  is  an 
absurdity  about 
this  alternation 
between  repres- 
sion and  freedom 
...  a  question  as 
to  whether  the 
leadership  is,  or 
dares  to  be,  in 
touch  with  the 
people  at  all." 
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Andrei  \ '  oznesensky, 
one  of  the  finest  Rus- 
sian ports  of  his  gen- 
eration, received  his 
first  encouragement 
from  Boris  Pasternak . 
Much  of  his  work  has 
been  translated  into 
English,  and  during 
visits  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States  he  has 
drawn  vast  audiences  to 
his  dramatic  readings. 


Evgeny  Yevtushenko  is 
probably  the  best- 
knoum  of  the  Soviet's 
young  poets.  He  has 
been  in  the  avant  garde 
of  protesting  Soviet 
youth  who  want  to  re- 
store a  sense  of  con- 
science and  greater 
freedom  in  literary  and 
public  affairs.  His  poem 
"Zima  Junction"  made 
him  famous  in  Russia, 
and  he  attracted  atten- 
tion abroad  with  his 
"Babi  Yar" 
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*  these  pages  of  pictures  one  inevitably 
;  a  certain  gravity,  a  special  sort  of  weight 
i  images.  To  me  anyway  there  is  a  depth 
n<  and  at  the  same  time  a  longing,  an  aspi- 
what  one  sees  there.  Perhaps  above  all 
he  sense  of  contradiction  and  paradox 
lown  to  the  roots  of  Russia  so  that  the 
contemplates  people  and  scenes  there,  the 
inced  one  becomes  of  a  pervading  imma- 
rlter  than  a  substantial  extant  factuality.  If 
Miuse  everything  published  is  screened,  if 
jt  use  no  two  hundred  and  twenty  million 
n  be  quite  so  unanimous,  one  is  finally 
ly  one  thing— that  one  does  not  know,  and 
■e  no  one  knows,  what  is  going  on  below, 
dit  at  a  banquet,  Khrushchev  after  a  few 
rned  to  an  American  businessman  of  my 
nee,  a  man  he  particularly  liked,  and 
1  how  many  people  he  employed, 
four  hundred,  the  businessman  said. 
5,  Khrushchev  said,  how  do  you  get  them 
work  ? 

e  rnerican  answered :  That  happens  to  be 
r  biggest  problems  too,  motivating  people 
it  the  work.  We  pay  tbem  better  and  better 
■,  they  get  more  and  more  vacation  time 
e  benefits,  but  there  is  very  little  sense  of 
■ai  ility  toward  the  work  itself.  How,  he  asked 
Hiev,  do  you  get  your  people  to  work? 

ichev  raised  his  glass  in  a  toast  to  peace 
idly  competition  between  both  countries, 
ty  years  experts  have  been  saying  that  the 
stem  doesn't  work,  that  it  is  on  the  verge  of 
I  under  the  bureaucratic  load.  Nevertheless, 
If  is  flying  around  over  our  heads  in  outer 
|d  on  the  ground  they  have  built  what  must 
an  awesome  civilization, 
er,  I  cannot  help  feeling  as  I  look  at  these 
a  certain  muteness  within  them,  and  I  do 
it  is  due  to  my  own  relative  ignorance  of 
itry.  Old  Russia  hands  finally  admit  the 
ig— no  one  knows  with  any  certainty  what 
ia  of  today  is  saying. 

ard  enough  to  know  this  of  a  country  with 
ntary  government  and  free  newspapers; 
oment  you  takes  your  choice  as  to  whether 
n  victory  alongside  the  relatively  low  Wal- 
e  plus  the  Republican  failure  to  elect  Con- 
1  represents  a  swing  to  the  Right  or  the 
ierhaps  sheer  mental  confusion.  What  does 
rot  English  government  express  about  Eng- 

the  French  about  the  people  of  France? 
d  more  it  seems  as  though  the  ideological 
of  a  regime  is  rather  an  obfuscation  than 
"ession  of  ideals  or  viewpoints.  Western 
ents  now  are  not  so  much  compromises 
bers  at  the  end  of  a  cul  de  sac. 
ps  it  is  simply  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
s  in  which  Western  society  fails  to  work, 
e  Russian  failures  are  exotic  and  strange 
ays  point  to  fatal,  fundamental  contradic- 

the  system  itself.  Their  unfreedom,  one 


sometimes  feels,  must  ultimately  lead  to  some  kind 
of  profound  change,  and  there  are  days  when  the 
whole  thing  seems  fated  to  explode.  But  perhaps 
it  will  only  lead  to  more  efficiency  and  a  steadily 
rising  standard  of  living.  It  seems  to  have  done  so 
in  East  Germany,  the  most  rigorously  Stabilized 
country  anywhere. 

The  United  States— if  open  resistance  to  author- 
ity is  any  guide— is  the  freest  country  in  the  world 
now.  Yet  there  is  no  convincing  reason  why  the 
prevailing  moral  turmoil  will  not  ultimately  lead 
to  the  kind  of  spiritual  exhaustion  which  calls  up 
and  lends  justification  to  a  new  authoritarianism. 

If  the  problem  is  how  to  voluntarize  human  labor, 
how  to  arrange  a  world  in  which  men  contribute 
what  they  may  to  society  and  themselves  rather 
than  be  driven  by  state  discipline  or  hunger  and 
deprivation,  no  society  can  claim  victory.  Indeed, 
we  are  universally  losing  ground. 

If  the  problem  is  how  to  eliminate  poverty  and 
real  deprivation,  I  would  rather  be  a  poor  man  in 
England,  for  one,  than  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
not  sure  I  would  not  be  better  off  in  the  Soviet 
Union  if  I  were  poor,  for  that  matter. 

So  when  you  speak  of  freedom  you  have  to  ask 
yourself  who  you  are  and  what  freedom  you  need. 
The  poor  man's  freedom  consists  of  not  being  poor 
any  longer;  for  the  middle  class  freedom  consists 
of  being  necessary,  at  best,  and  at  worst  of  being 
undisturbed  in  its  quest  of  enjoyment  and  point- 
lessness.  Which  is  your  freedom? 

These  are  the  questions  which  lie  underfoot  like 
pebbles  wherever  one  walks  in  Russia.  In  so  many 
fields  the  corn  grows  in  wavy  rows,  some  plants 
much  smaller  than  others.  The  fertilizer  has  not 
been  spread  evenly.  Is  it  that  they  do  not  know  how 
to  spread  fertilizer  evenly?  Or  is  it  a  muted  ex- 
pression of  some  peasant's  contempt?  Are  these 
undulating  rows  crying  out  against  a  regimentation, 
a  blockheaded  refusal  to  face  the  fact  that  a  man 
will  never  tend  a  government-owned  field  the  way 
he  would  his  own?  Or  is  there  some  other  solution, 
some  se<  ret  in  the  heart  that  neither  social  nor 
private  ownership  knows? 

They  have  managed  to  pollute  the  largest  lake 
in  the  world,  Baikal,  which  was  also  the  most  un- 
disturbed and  perfect  ecological  arena  left  in  Rus- 
sia. One  had  thought  only  profit-seeking  corpora- 
tions did  such  things,  but  it  was  the  Soviet  paper- 
pulp  engineers.  On  a  plane  once  to  California  an 
American  oil  engineer,  a  Stevenson  liberal,  said 
that  he  was  sure  that  with  a  few  atomic  explosions 
inside  the  Rocky  Mountains  they  could  release  un- 
derground water  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  entire 
American  Western  desert.  But  what  about  radia- 
tion, I  asked?  He  was  not  interested  in  radiation, 
it  was  not  his  field.  He  was  itching  to  make  the 
desert  bloom— or  maybe  he  just  wanted  to  blow  up 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

One  kind  of  freedom  is  surely  the  right  to  resist 
evil,  but  in  a  technological  society  is  it  really  nec- 


'More  and  more 
it  seems  as 
though  the  ideo- 
logical makeup 
of  a  regime  is 
rather  an  obfus- 
cation  than  the 
expression  of 
ideals  or  view- 
points." 
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essai  v  ?  And  if  unused  long  enough  docs  the  idea 
itself  atrophy  and  die?  A  dinner  at  the  home  of  a 
very  high  official  of  a  provincial  capital  presents  a 
case  in  point. 

His  apartment  was  not  mass-produced.  A  slah  ol 
polished  Mack  stone  formed  the  fireplace  wall,  the 
well  laid  parquet  doors  shone,  a  piece  of  modern 
sculpture  stood  in  a  spotlighted  niche,  there  was  an 
air  of  modernity,  however  vaguely  out  of  date, 
ahout  the  place.  A  servant  brought  heaps  and 
mounds  of  food,  his  wife  was  pleasingly  fat.  his 
young  son  spoiled  by  his  constant  embraces  and 
melting,  idolizing  looks,  his  daughter's  untroubled 
gaze  like  those  one  used  to  see  around  the  dinner 
tahles  in  our  wealthier  suburbs  before  America  be- 
gan to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  affluent  young. 
He  himself  was  a  hit  overweight,  nearing  si\t\  now, 
a  novelist  who  had  (cased  writing  since  taking  on 
his  duties  as  union  head  ten  years  ago.  hut  a  good 
writer,  everyone  said,  and  humane.  Now,  instead 
of  w  riting.  he  is  a  success:  he  must  attend  functions. 
IK  on  short  notice  to  important  conferences  in  Mos- 
cow, encourage  young  writers  with  literarj  lectures 
and  reminiscences  of  his  own  struggles,  advise  and 
advise  and  advise.  In  all  the  G emiitlichkeit  around 
the  table  fine  had  to  remind  oneself  that,  at  bottom, 
this  warm  fellow  was  and  had  to  he  the  enforcer 
of  the  Party's  decisions  on  literature  and  no  doubt 
on  the  fates  of  writers  who  had  strayed  from  the 
path. 

We  drank  and  we  talked  and  told  stories  and  re- 
membered honks  together  and  the  war  and  we  were 
civilized  together.  He  wanted  ver\  much  for  the 
Soviet  Writers'  Union  to  join  International  PEN. 
of  which  I  was  then  president,  so  that  writers  from 
all  over  the  world  could  forge  a  universal  com- 
radeship, or  at  least  a  common  sense  of  values 
which  might  keep  civilization  from  the  wolves.  B) 
this  lime,  we  were  close:  any  last  armor  of  his 
official  position  had  fallen  away,  and  as  happens 
with  Russians  at  table  with  congenial  company, 
thev  tall  a  little  in  love,  and  then  a  little  more, 
until  it  becomes  hard  to  imagine  that  issues 
could  ever  break  this  feeling  they  have  for  their 
guests. 

And  he  admitted  that  he  did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  difference  Russian  membership  in  PEN 
would  reallv  make  for  them.  For  example,  he  said, 
what  would  our  being  members  of  PKN  have  re- 
quired of  us  in  the  Sinyavsky-Daniel  business? 
What  difference  would  it  have  made? 

You  would  have  had  to  protest.  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me.  I  looked  at  him.  There  was 
suddenly  a  sort  of  sweetness  in  his  eyes.  It  was 
surprising.  He  was  such  a  big  man,  and  he  had 
been  a  good  writer  once,  and  suddenly  a  foreigner 
he  liked  had  said.  "\  ou.  Yuri,  you  yourself  would 
have  had  to  endanger  this  apartment  and  your  ca- 
reer, you  would  have  had  to  come  out  from  under 
what  weighing  you  down,  and  done  what  you 
know  was  right  to  do."  In  other  words,  the  chal- 
lenge had  stirred  what  he  was  no  longer  sine  he 
had  any  more,  his  soul.  I  had  thought  he  might 
take  offense,  or  slough  off  the  challenge,  but  he 


understood  it  exactly,  and  he  nodded.  A] 
talked  of  other  things. 

It  is  at  preciselv  such  moments  thai  < 
all  over  again  why  there  has  been  such  n 
alence,  so  much  uncertainty  and  hesital  n 
outside  world  as  it  confronts  the  spectM 
Soviet  official   attitude  toward  human; 
cratic  values.  It  would  be  so  much  si 
"^uii    did  simply  lake  patriotic  offense 
challenge,  if  one  saw  no  sign  in  his  eye 
plete  understanding  of  what  one  was  tal 
when  one  spoke  of  protesting  injustice  b 
And  that  look  is  what  for  fifty  years  has 
question— are  they  about  to  break  throuj  t» 
freedom,  are  they  perfectly  aware  of  wh  n>j 
done  and  merely  awaiting  the  right  or  ll 
moment  to  do  it? 

Or  is  it  a  dying  look,  the  last  flickering fjj 
sciousness  of  fundamental  human  rights 
tually  are  being  engineered  out  of  exist, I 
gether?  Which  way  are  the)  going? 

There  are  much-traveled  roads  with  h,s 
enough  to  swallow  a  car  out  of  sight,  som  jjj 
in  the  Caucasus  where  the  edge  of  the  n  It 
thousands  of  feet  into  the  abyss.  Is  this  fi 
and  decay,  or  the  last  day  before  the  supe  if 
appears?  On  hundreds  of  two-and-a-half-t  I 
the  right  rear  wheels  wobble.  On  the  otlr.j 
m\  friend  recently  bought  a  new  Amei.i 
which  he  could  not  get  out  of  low  gear.  vi 

We  were  separated  on  the  plane  to  1  il 
Inge  Morath  sitting  across  the  aisle  from  r.  I 
two  Mongolians.  Thev  were  both  over  six,; 
and  looked  at  her  unsmilingly  as  she  took;i 
1  he  upper  Mongolian  eyelid  has  a  curve  aVj 
side  corners,  giving  the  face  a  fierce,  frown^j 
And  with  that  built-in  disapproval  the  ma 
diately  next  to  her  bent  over  to  look  into 
she  opened  as  the  plane  took  off.  Her  ditlfll 
was  evident  as  he  continued  to  stare  into  h  |f 
without  any  attempt  to  disguise  what  he  wa?|w 
His  frown  deepened  until  I  was  sure  he  w;« 
to  fly.  for  some  reason,  into  a  fury.  Sudcfl 
jabbed  his  finger  at  a  word,  and  said.  "H\M 
!m;e  looked  at  him.  Yes.  she  said,  that's  riji^l 
face  hurst  into  a  smile.  Out  there  where  tl  * 
never  stops  blowing,  on  some  Mongolian  p  tu 
had  been  studying  English.  He  was  an  e  11 
Genghis  Khan  and  happy  as  a  clam  as  he  Ml 
jabbing  his  finger  at  words  he  recognized  am  1 
she.  amazingly  enough,  could  understand  v  I 
pronounced  them. 

In  Tashkent  thev  were  rebuilding  a  vast  J 
the  citv  after  a  disastrous  earthquake,  and  l 
dust  clouded  the  air  everywhere.  In  thirtei 
onds  tv\o  million  square  feet  of  living  spa> 
collapsed.  Now.  Uzbek.  Tartar.  Mongol,  an 
sian  were  working  together  to  lay  up  the  pr 
cated  concrete  cubes  which  form  apartment  1 
and  other  cities  were  contributing,  free  of  > 
all  sorts  of  materials.  Lumber  from  I.eningrac 


cow,  glass,  bricks,  flooring  from  the  work- 
;r  the  Union.  The  place  is  a  Klondike;  a 
)Uts  at  us  to  make  us  get  up  from  a  cleanly 
nd  sit  at  a  dirty  one— evidently  somebody 
had  made  a  reservation,  or  the  waiter 
tired  of  cleaning  a  table  again.  We  left 


it  in  the  restaurant  there  are  practically 
1.  The  men— low-grade  officials,  foremen, 
is  involved  in  the  rebuilding— sit  without 
'rversation,  many  of  them  obviously  un- 
ci with  their  tablemates.  while  a  jazz  band 
them,  trumpets  at  them,  saxophones  at 
hout  gaiety,  the  right  key,  or  the  least 
he  playing  is  an  assignment,  joyless.  The 
s  on  even  in  the  silent,  methodical  inges- 
tod.  There  is  always  a  rubber  plant, 
the  same  time  one  knows  that  but  for  this 
ti  ilodding.  graceless  motion  of  thick-necked 
51  Partv  guys,  organizers,  and  despite  the 
it  ready  cracking  in  the  houses  and  the  floors 
ij  tarting  to  buckle,  there  w  ould  be  here  the 
nf  ewer  of  the  Mast,  the  eve-flies,  the  bodies 
fl"eets,  and  a  fewr  cultivated  darlings  at  the 
Wt  twenty  years,  is  all  one  can  hope.  Life 

■  no  story,  it  is  only  a  condition.  Going  up 
m  though? 

(Hpera  House  in  Tashkent  looked  so  invit- 
ui  they  were  playing  Leila  and  Mezhdu,  based 
laational  epic.  We  must  go.  Some  difficulty 

■  ging  tickets  on  such  short  notice.  We  ar- 
p  tnptly  at  seven  for  a  seven-thirty  curtain. 

■  to  see  what  the  crowd  looks  like. 

I  uilding  is  some  combination  of  Moorish. 
I  City  Center-type  architecture,  but  never- 
ss  ery  white  and  imposing,  with  wide-open 
W  aprons  around  it  and  a  nice  flat  stairway 
»  p  from  the  street  level.  A  strange  quiet. 
I,  as  we  pass  beneath  the  outer  archways, 

■  act  there  is  nobody  in  the  lobby.  Did  we 
a  rstand  the  curtain  time?  It  appears  not,  for 
ap  lady  usher  takes  our  ticket  and  bids  us 
Iier  inside.  Perhaps  Uzbeks  do  not  speak 

■  he  curtain  goes  up? 

I  auditorium  there  is  not  one  soul.  Immacu- 
Isan,  the  seat-arms  polished,  the  carpet  soft 
|l-vacuumed— but  not  a  soul.  We  sit  in  the 
|  w  center.  It  is  a  vast  house,  with  perhaps 
l)usand  seats.  Endless  balconies,  galleries. 

■  Ul  empty. 

Ininutes  pass  like  an  hour  and  a  half.  An- 
|>uple  comes  down  the  aisle.  Action!  They 
|uish.  One  can  tell  after  a  few  minutes  be- 
l  iey  don't  speak  to  one  another  but  sit  at 
Intention  quite  as  though  the  seats  around 
Ure  full.  Nothing  whatever  is  odd,  remark- 
Irong.  If  water  started  rising  above  their 
I  hey  w  ould  not  move  or  take  note.  One  loves 
heir  truly  interested  attention  as  they  stare 
Inrpty  orchestra  pit.  England  will  never  die. 
|  ment  behind  us.  Turning  around  I  spy  a 
'T.  An  Uzbek  worker,  he  wears  a  cap  side- 
red  bandanna  around  his  neck,  no  shirt. 


his  black  wrinkled  jacket  and  pants  and  shoes  caked 
with  white  cement.  He  is  alone,  lounging  in  his 
seat,  staring  at  the  curtain  up  ahead.  Things  are 
moving.  Soon  we  may  have  the  ushers  outnumbered 
and  could  force  a  performance. 

A  disturbance  in  the  orchestra  pit.  A  musician 
enters  from  under  the  stage.  A  man  of  sixty,  his 
eyeglasses  badly  bent,  he  has  no  tie,  wears  a  sweater. 
He  sits  and  opens  his  violin  case.  Something  wrong 
with  the  bridge.  He  adjusts  it  for  ten  minutes. 

More  action  behind  us.  For  some  reason  about 
eight  people  have  entered  the  second  balcony.  Five 
or  six  are  now  spread  out  behind  us  in  the  orchestra, 
one  man  sits  alone  in  a  side  box.  Two  more  musi- 
cians enter  the  pit.  One  of  them  tests  his  clarinet, 
the  other  reads  a  newspaper.  How  forlorn.  Three  or 
four  more  come  into  the  pit  now.  They  tune  up.  but 
only  barely  take  any  notice  of  one  another.  Perhaps 
they  have  been  exiled  here?  One,  for  some  reason, 
is  wearing  a  tuxedo.  Probably  a  recent  arrival  from 
Moscow,  still  unaccustomed  to  frontier  mores. 

The  tuning-up  is  getting  louder  and  is  much  bet- 
ter than  nothing.  Suddenly,  as  though  on  cue,  they 
all  stop,  pack  up  their  instruments,  and  walk  out 
under  the  stage!  Can  it  all  be  over? 

Inge  is  now  weeping  with  laughter,  a  certain  hys- 
teria having  entered  our  relationship.  Neither  one 
of  us  can  say  anything  that  is  not  funny. 

A  small  note  of  revolt— the  audience  begins  to 
clap  in  unison.  It  is  now  a  quarter  past  eight.  The 
English  couple  remains  fascinated  by  the  curtain, 
takes  no  note  of  the  demonstration.  The  clapping 
dies  away.  Begins  all  over  again. 

The  house  lights  go  down  as  the  musicians  hum 
back  in.  A  full  orchestra,  the  members  glance  out 
over  the  gala  audience.  A  kind  of  utter  exhaustion 
emanates  from  the  conductor,  who  makes  a  play  at 
a  rapid,  sprightly  entrance.  Somebody  up  in  the 
gallery  claps  once. 

The  curtain  rises.  An  Arab-type  chieftain  sits 
before  a  cardboard  tent  surrounded  by  his  court. 
He  seems  angry  as  he  sings  baritone.  The  others 
try  to  placate  him.  He  is  stubborn,  refusing  comfort. 
Moussorgsky  weaves  through  Tchaikovsky  through 
intermittent  Rimskv-Korsakov.  Ignorant  of  the 
story,  one  still  knows  that  the  chieftain's  daughter 
must  soon  appear.  She  sure  as  hell  does.  Beautiful 
girl,  but  can't  sing.  Which  is  the  hero?  Two  or 
three  young  bravos  appear  and  one  knows  which 
is  the  hero  because  he  is  the  shortest  and  stands  at 
the  center,  and  whenever  he  points  at  something 
he  also  takes  a  gliding  step  in  the  same  direction, 
while  the  others  only  point  without  taking  a  step. 
Very  gradually  one's  sympathy  begins  to  go  out  to 
all  of  them  knocking  themselves  out  for  the  empty 
house.  What  dreams  of  glory  they  must  have  had 
once!  It  is  terribly  hard  work,  this  opera.  Queen 
Victoria  would  have  adored  the  purity  of  its  emo- 
tions, the  sweep  of  the  music.  It  is  all  Cultural. 
Somewhere  in  this  city  must  be  some  guys  and 
girls  hiding  in  a  cellar  playing  some  stringed  in- 
strument and  singing  to  each  other  without  a  com- 
mittee. The  public  has  vetoed  this  opera,  is  all  one 
can  say.  It  has  definitely  decided  to  risk  everything 
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and  not  come.  There  is  something  heartening  and 
universal,  finally.  As  the  box-office  man  on  Broad- 
way once  said  to  me,  "There  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  can  keep  the  public  from  staying  home." 

Intermission.  The  audience  rises.  The  combined 
sound  i-  like  eleven  chickens  scratching  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  We  stroll  idly,  politely,  toward  the 
lobh\.  The  English  couple,  still  interested,  appears 
a  feu  yards  away.  I  confide  to  Inge  that  we  are  not 
remaining  for  the  second  act.  although  there  is  no 
doubt  the  English  couple  will  do  their  national  dut\ . 
We  stroll  out  the  front  door  rather  as  though  want- 
ing a  breath  of  the  night  air.  We  keep  on  strolling 
at  a  sort  of  trot,  dancing  behind,  we  see  the  English 
couple  also  strolling,  looking  about  at  the  nonexist- 
ent native  audience,  but  disappearing  nevertheless 
into  the  bowels  of  Tashkent.  And  yet  what's  the 
opera  situation  on  a  weekday  night  in  Duluth. 
Minnesota? 

In  ten  years  there  will  be  forty  million  more 
Soviet  citizens.  Most  now  are  under  eighteen.  The 
leadership  is  in  its  sixties. 

In  public  places  here  and  there  are  man  height 
posters  listing  the  moral  attributes  of  a  good  Soviet 
citizen.  The  emphasis  is  on  cooperation,  politeness, 
patriotism.  If  one  did  not  know  better  il  would 
seem  the  whole  place  is  some  gigantic  [tost  office 
and  everyone  its  employee. 

One  never  hears.  "I  don't  know  why  we  did 
that."  It  is  always,  "The)  .  .  . 

I  here  is  an  Old  Samarkand  and  a  new  .  The  old 
is  naturally  more  interesting  but  smells  of  sewage, 
which  in  fact  does  discharge  into  gutters  alongside 
the  dirt  streets  and  alleyways.  The  old  part  is  on 
the  way  to  being  torn  down,  however.  Two  syna- 
gogues stand  side  by  side  on  one  of  these  streets. 
A  covey  of  aged  and  near-aged  men  sits  in  the  little 
\  ard  before  them.  They  are  eager  to  show  me  inside, 
w  here  there  is  a  sharp  smell  of  new  paint.  The  build 
ings  are  ancient  and  rickety,  but  immaculate.  Much 
woodwork,  painted  sky-blue  and  trimmed  with  the 
same  brown  color  one  can  see  in  old  Newr  York 
synagogues.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  favorite  Russian 
color,  like  earth  perhaps.  The  interiors  of  old  rail- 
road depots  in  New  England  were  painted  the  same 
color,  a  sort  of  international  public  brown,  you 
might  say. 

The  old  men  were  proud  of  what  obviously  was 
their  own  renovation.  They  showed  off  old,  cracked 
Talmuds.  broken-backed  prayer  books,  like  treas- 
ures. Unfortunately,  we  had  a  translator,  a  voting 
Russian  student,  whom  the  old  men.  I  thought,  did 
not  quite  trust.  Things,  they  said,  were  not  bad  at 
all.  I  asked  if  any  younger  people  attended  the 
synagogue.  Not  many,  in  fact  hardly  any:  the  young 
are  all  too  busy  with  other  things. 

I  hey  seemed  astonished  at  the  two  visitors  drop- 
ping down  on  them  from  outer  space.  Fascinated, 
in  fact,  but  never  asked  a  question  excepting  where 
we  were  from.  I  asked  what  was  going  to  happen  to 


Judaism  once  they  were  gone?  One  old  m. 
"God  will  take  care  of  that.  He  always  has 
since  he  stopped  at  that,  "And  of  coursiM 
Israel."  He  nodded.  By  this  time  word  (1 
and  there  were  two  or  three  women  and  i  o/i 
so  men  standing  and  watching  our  attemp  \A 
municate.  Inge  suggested  in  a  whisper  tl  \\ 
tribute  to  the  poor  box.  But  I  was  taught 
carry  money  into  a  synagogue.  NeverthelB'2 
were  leaving,  I  put  some  rubles  into  the  ,%  * 
onlookers  remained  interested,  but  expre  04 
We  left,  having  learned  nothing. 

After  a  time  outside  the  big  cities  one 
long  for  less  determined-looking  womer  A'i 
pass  by  now  and  then,  but  in  the  province'wi 
the  women's  faces  seem  tougher,  more  wc?(| 
ened,  more  proletarian.  It  is  like  a  cost  o:  rol 
tion.  They  are  working,  working  hard.  It  i  t4 
try  being  built  stone  by  stone,  board  b  boa! 
Bridget  Bishop  was  arrested  on  suspicion  'wi|( 
craft  in  Salem  in  16')2  because  she  took  to  :aii 
a  red  ribbon  around  her  middle.  They  har  din 
What  we  have  come  to  call  femininity  is  a  inH 
tion  of  a  surplus:  where  there  is  scarcity,  i'ivij 
ality  is  evil  as  it  implies  a  tendency  to  len  in( 
mirror  in  mourning  for  one's  life,  instead  o  gtO 
out  there  and  digging  with  the  others. 
can't  help  respecting  their  attitude,  whater 
< -ost  to  them. 

Everyone  says  there  is  little  crime,  buf  htf 
never  seen  so  many  ways  of  locking  things  ,'ft 
haps  that  is  the  reason. 

In  the  cool  of  the  Samarkand  night,  hum  I 
young  standing  around  in  the  park  squared 
jazz  concert.  Many  young  soldiers.  No  louciou 
or  dashing  about,  but  everyone  well-behave<  b 
short  haircuts.  The  girls  hanging  together  ' efo 
ters.  pretending  it  was  only  the  music  that  big! 
them.  The  tension  in  the  eyes  of  the  fellow?  l tl 
make.  yet  hardly  looking  right  or  left,  ga' ig 1 
the  band  up  front.  Most  seem  poorly  dressed "W 
standard,  some  pathetically  so.  but  with  a'rta 
innocence  and  gravity  even,  almost  a  sens<"fl 
sponsibility  since  they  are  in  a  public  pla  » 
citizens,  and  ought  to  behave.  Russians  are  c  nt 
people. 

Suddenly  one  is  aware  of  an  emanatioiTC 
w  ithin  the  crowd.  Two  sharpies  are  moving  M 
a  group  of  girl*  who  make  to  ignore  them 
wear  sunglasses,  these  two.  and  pointy  shot  ai 
one  of  them  has  three  rings  on  his  left  han  ai 
they  know  the  music  is  square  but  thev  try  t(  I 
it  along  by  snapping  their  fingers  and  heavil  K 
ding  their  heads  to  the  beat.  Slouching  wi  t 
peaked  eyebrows  of  sophisticates,  they  surv  I 
provincial  scene,  turning,  turning  endlessly,  s 
ing  among  the  faces  for  the  break,  the  sig  ' 
thing.  But  the  girls  are  remorseless,  never  gla 
them  and  their  coiffed  long  hair  and  hidden 
Now  the  two  move  away,  snapping  their  I 
their  heads  turning,  turning,  as  lhe\  seek  the  ■ 
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the  great  things  happening  somewhere 
w  Id.  The  cement  dust  gleams  in  the  spot- 
r  on  poles  over  the  eager  band.  One  of 
ans,  the  only  one  who  makes  it  with  the 
Red  Army  private.  He  stands  now  and 
tlarinet.  Whatever  restlessness  and  polite 
here  was  in  the  crowd  his  music  draws 
point  of  real  joy.  Suddenly  I  am  happy 
is  no  mistaking  what  is  good,  anywhere, 
al  aesthetic  that  transcends  the  borders, 
ties,  the  bloody  mistakes  of  the  boobs 
iie  world  everywhere. 


be  wrong,  but  the  farther  from  Moscow 
he  longer  it  takes  for  the  sugar  cubes  to 
3  tea.  Near  the  borders  you  have  to  stab 
ith  a  spoon,  and  finally  chew  them. 


in  poet  takes  us  through  the  Novodyevi- 
3ry  near  the  Kremlin.  It  is  an  elite  ceme- 
Oljie  families  of  the  leaders  and  there  are 
)orately  carved  tombstones,  many  large 
hs  of  the  deceased,  some  in  color.  Her 
nts  were  among  the  early  revolutionaries, 
andmother  fed  her  porridge  saying,  "This 
for  Papa  Lenin,  this  spoon  is  for  Papa 
s  spoon  is  for  .  .  ."  so  she  can't  stand  any 
she  says.  But  she  looks  at  the  various 
th  the  familiarity  of  one  who  knows  the 
:  generals,  commissars,  heroes.  To  her 
ndividuals— fools,  seers,  liars,  or  decent 
d  one  slowly  realizes  that  she  is  like  a 
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iraof  one  of  the  First  Families,  even  an  aris- 
t,  d  indeed  she  has  all  the  inner  sadness,  the 
as  l.  and  the  impeccable  standards  of  the 
it]  t'hich  can  neither  bear  the  grossness  and 
of  the  current  "elite"  nor  turn  their  backs 
lej  people.  "Poetry  that  is  not  great  is  not 
otions  that  do  not  subject  a  person  to  their 
ire  counterfeit  emotions.  Truths  half-told 

■  pies,"  she  says  suddenly, 
ive  before  an  extraordinarily  simple  mar- 

ia  chest-high,  with  a  well-modeled  head  of 
on  top.  It  alone  is  not  crowded  by  other 
few  yards  before  it  is  a  stone  bench  only 
igh  for  one  person.  It  stands  near  a  door 
ick  wall  surrounding  the  cemetery.  It  is 
i  of  Stal  in's  wife  who  shot  herself.  He 
ne  here  at  night  and  sit  contemplating  the 
ie  poet,  strangely,  does  not  mock  this  fact. 
5  at  the  stone  seat  in  silence.  For  two  years 
ie  of  his  purges  she  lived  hidden  in  a  cellar. 

vjnot  quite  twelve  then.  Both  parents  were 

9  is  an  almost  universal  conviction  that  all 
rj  ms  are  tapped,  as  well  as  many  apartments. 
>l  sometimes  arrive  with  paper  and  pencil. 
«  eating  by  writing  while  they  carry  on  ban- 
in  :ed  toward  the  bug,  or  at  home  play  loud 
4  n  passages  while  discussing  anything  of 

■  ce.  The  odd  thing  is  that  after  a  while  one 
i|  to  it  oneself.  Transistorized  cartridge  tape 
if  gs  are  also  good  masking  devices.  One  sits 


down  to  discuss  some  ordinary  matter,  and  the 
host  turns  on  a  loud  rock-and-roll  number  in  his 
lap.  Pretty  soon,  though,  a  sort  of  surrealistic  mood 
develops,  especially  if  the  conversation  is  a  sad 
one,  or  if  both  parties  to  it  lapse  into  silent  thought 
for  a  few  moments  while  hillbilly  music  squeals  on. 
When  the  recorder  is  turned  off  it  is  time  to  eat,  or 
speak  of  happy  or  inconsequential  things.  But 
should  the  serious  mood  return  again,  on  goes  the 
tape  recorder  and  the  rock-and-roll.  Ultimately  it 
is  an  incredibly  pleasurable  thing  simply  to  go  to 
bed  and  think  freely  to  oneself.  Maybe  this  is  why 
so  many  Russians  seem  so  deep,  and  despite  their 
gregariousness  so  solitary— perforce,  they  have 
done  so  much  communing  with  themselves. 

It  may  also  be  part  of  the  explanation  for  the 
special  importance  of  literature  to  them.  So  much 
that  is  ordinarily  unsayable  is  given  by  the  nuances 
of  good  writing,  by  its  capacity  to  imply  far  more 
than  its  syntax,  transmitting  by  definition  a  cli- 
mactic social  application.  Thus  the  pressures  on 
the  writer  and  artist  are  compounded,  and  the 
contradictions  too.  Nowhere  else  are  writers  so 
close  to  being  worshiped  by  their  readers,  nowhere 
does  a  regime  go  to  such  extremes  to  honor  or 
hound  them.  The  paradox  is  built  into  the  writing 
craft  itself,  for  on  one  hand  nobody,  not  even  the 
commissar,  denies  that  writing  to  be  any  good  must 
be  personal,  must  be  an  individual's  own  thought 
and  style.  On  the  other,  by  expressing  his  individu- 
ality the  writer  takes  hold  of  a  certain  power,  a 
power  which  he  must  not  use  beyond  the  point 
where  the  regime  feels  comfortable  with  his  use  of 
it.  Thus,  periodically  he  must  be  humbled.  It  is  as 
though  there  were  an  arena  where  the  talented  may 
venture  at  risk,  and  the  seer  or  prophet  at  ihe  risk 
of  his  life.  The  importance  of  literature  stems,  fi- 
nally, from  the  penalties  hanging  over  the  practice 
of  it.  Thus  a  writer  is  always  a  step  away  from  dread 
heroism  and  is  worshiped  like  a  sacrifice.  After  all. 
writing  is  almost  the  only  act  one  cannot  in  Russia 
commit  anonymously;  even  the  great  physicists  and 
inventors  are  rarely  credited  by  name,  so  that  what- 
ever power  might  accrue  to  individual  scientists 
is  waylaid.  But  a  novel  or  play  or  poem  cannot 
very  well  come  into  the  world  by  itself,  or  as  the 
result  of  a  committee's  resolution,  and  the  power 
of  authorship  is  thus  unique;  only  the  leaders  can 
be  so  well  known,  and  therefore  in  danger  of  such 
idolatry— or  such  humiliation,  should  conditions 
change. 

Perhaps  it  is  also  why  they  so  detest  frivolous 
or  fragmentary  or  self-indulgent  writing.  It  is  like 
telling  bad  jokes  at  a  funeral  or  in  a  church.  In  a 
very  real  sense  the  national  fate  is  in  the  writer's 
hands,  the  immortal  fire  of  the  race.  And  so  the 
wrath  is  terrible  when  he  appears  to  have  some 
secret  allegiance  for  foreign  ideas,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  that  anger  is  not  confined  to  the  bu- 
reaucracy alone.  Whatever  the  repressions  it  may 
use  to  perpetuate  itself,  there  must  surely  be  a  deep 
strain  of  apathetic  consent  in  the  people  or  they 
could  not  possibly  continue. 

One        Id,  and  one  ought  to  go  even  further. 


'There  is  an 
almost  universal 
conviction  that 
all  hotel  rooms 
are  tapped,  as 
well  as  many 
apartments." 
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Leningrad.  Class  at  the 
State  Ballet  School  on 
Alexandrinsh  \  Square. 


and  face  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  work- 
ing-class taste,  or  more  precisely,  an  unalienated 
taste  of  whatever  class.  So  many  attempts  have  been 
made  in  Kngland.  America,  and  France,  for  exam- 
ple to  establish  trade-union  theater  movements  and 
thus  to  break  through  the  ring  of  bourgeois  audi- 
ences and  middle-class  prejudices  and  tastes.  They 
have  never  come  to  anything.  It  seems  as  though 
people  who  are  deeply  immersed  in  the  production 
process,  people  who  spend  their  lives  trying  to  make 
things  work,  and  have,  so  to  speak,  invested  them- 
selves in  sustaining  and  elaborating  the  productive 
process,  are  not  going  to  enjoy  a  spectacle  which 
lacks  materiality,  reality,  purpose,  and  logic  of  an 
even  das  kind.  Every  machine  process  moves  from 
less  to  more,  from  nothing  to  something,  from,  the 
imminent  to  the  accomplished.  <  lonflicts  of  thought, 
abstract  symbolizations.  much  of  the  arsenal  of 
what  is  called  modern  art.  lack  point  for  these  peo- 
ple because,  while  these  qualities  ma)  be  something, 
the)  do  not  apparently  do  anything  cither  to  move 
such  people,  to  educate  them,  or  to  give  them  an 
idea  about  themselves.  The  Soviet  hierarchy  may 
well  be  basing  itself  upon  the  innate  conservatism 
of  all  producers,  and  especially  those  who  have  no 
reason  to  be  revolutionary.  After  all.  the  fame  and 
impact  of  a  Brecht  was  created  with  and  among  the 


alienated  bourgeoisie  and  not  among  I 
(  lass.  Finally,  Solzhcnitsyn,  the  one  wri  r 
sia  who  is  universally  regarded  as  a  cla  c 
ius,  precisely  fits  the  ultimate  categorii 
seer,  an  absolute  truth-teller,  and  he  wri 
realistically,  in  a  style  untouched  by  th<  >a'a 
or  even  seventy-five  years  of  literary  exj  j 
style  which  any  literate  worker,  engineer,  r 
teacher  can  bite  into  and  find  nourishing 
books  circulate  in  typewritten  drafts,  bi 
not  published.  Yet  be  is  known  every 
alone  has  bad  the  audacity  openly  to  c; 
a  relaxation  of  censorship  but  for  its  total 
I  b-  lias  entered  the  arena  of  the  saints.  \i  I 
to  be  added  that  there  are  not  many  wi'sj 
where  in  the  world  with  this  kind  of  insif'", i 
nothing  of  his  courage,  a  courage  which  rfl 
expressed  in  the  political  implications  o*$ 
is  saying,  but  in  a  style  which  dares  bed 
hensible  to  the  alienated  and  the  unaliens'l 


Our  last  night  in  Russia,  inevitably,  bfl 
the  incipient  chaos  of  feelings  and  un's 
questions  to  a  head.  Andrei  Voznesenskyj 
wife,  Zoya,  good  friends  of  Maya  Plisetska' 
ballerina  of  the  Bolshoi  Ballet,  had  arra 


1  her  performance.  Yevtushenko's  wife, 
A  .ted  we  could  not  leave  the  country  with- 
iij  i  certain  painter's  work  in  his  apartment 
Mhe  center  of  town.  Inge  had  meanwhile 
J  her  passport.  A  Russian  journalist  who 
o|  i  liis  hack  in  an  Arm)  plane  he  crashed 
Jin  an  attempt  to  machine-gun  a  hear  had 
|  ake  home  a  jai  of  special  honey  foi  m\ 
Jvould  meet  us  anywhere.  Appointments 
ij -en  postponing  with  three  other  people 
M)  be  met.  And  through  all  these  meetings 
flrsations  and  gift-giving  Inge  had  to  try 

■  ugh  the  telephone  sy  stem  to  all  the  places 
flan  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours  to  try  to 

■  passport    a  dillicullv.  when  a  lot  ol  Rus- 

■  ol  answer  their  phones  unless  the)  have 
,o|  ed  ahead  of  time  as  to  who  is  calling, 
fljof  it  all  there  was  a  curious  mood  of  un- 

■  because  a  writer-friend  of  the  Voznesen- 

taj  just  turned  up:  he  had  recently  come 
a  ick  by  the  Writers'  Union,  which  had 
Mir  as  to  publish  an  article  against  him  in 
68  The  man  some  weeks  before  had  gotten 
p|  ensue  that  he  had  gone  oil  to  a  small 

■  liheria  to  get  awa\  from  the  muttering* 
stl  in  in  Moscow.  Now.  just  hack,  he  was 
e§j;  if  it  had  been  w  isc  to  return.  Then  again, 
m  should  issue  some  intransigent  statement 

i.'li!  rail)   support   for  him:  on  the  other 

//</  others  support  him?  Should  he  pel 
in  again  to  Siberia?  Should  he  go  back 
Moscow  room?  ( >n  the  other  hand,  ma)  - 
3  overreacting  altogether,  and  the  whole 
,vas  unnerving  him  more  than  it  should, 
hile  we  were  all  moving  into  the  immense 
Issing  into  the  Bolshoi  Theater.  To  strange 

aned  as  though  the  crowd  had  never  be- 
a  ha  I  lei.  the  eagerness  was  so  intense.  \\  e 
[bye  to  the  pale,  uncertain  writer  at  the 

ance.  He  also  knew  Plisetskaya  well  and 
c  to  go  up  to  her  dressing  room  and  sav 
i  us.  hut  maybe  it  was  heller  he  did  not. 
(1  our  was  through  the  hack  corridors  of 

theater:  the  public-address-system  loud 
connected  with  the  auditorium  were  alive 

powerful  rumbling  of  people  excitedl) 
each  other  as  the)  look  their  seals  out 
sclimbed  stairs,  wound  through  other  cor- 
lened  doors  through  silling  rooms,  and  the 
Ights  seemed  unutterably  precious  then. 

ignobilit)  of  hounding  the  man  we  had 
ie  street  was  a  choking,  enraging  thing. 

no  progress  could  be  worth  the  fear  in 
*s  face. 

leman  in  frock  coal  led  us  into  a  silting 
wait  until  Plisetskaya  had  dressed.  The 
re  red  velour.  the  Louis  Something  furni- 
led  with  white  sheeting  as  though  wailing 
eiled  on  some  occasion  of  state,  the  mirror 
ilt.  deeply  carved  the  \er\  Mower  of  the 
B  of  the  cataclysmic  Czars.  Here  too  (In- 
die auditorium  could  be  heard  through  the 

.  like  a  sea  wailing  to  he  calmed  b)  the 
tver  of  this  dancer  dressing  on  the  other 


side  of  the  paneled  door.  We  waited,  talked  ol  the 
decor  and  its  plav  ful  silliness,  w  hich  now.  how- 
ever, seemed  so  innocent  and  naive.  Perhaps  a  Czai 
had  sat  here,  made  to  wail  a  few  minutes  h\  some 
primping  ballerina,  for  it  all  smelted  of  Power  and 
therein  lav  its  impressiveness  and  fatuousness.  The 
frock-coated  gentleman,  the  impresario  actually, 
passed  through  with  a  nod  to  Voznesensky  sitting 

there  in  his  pea  jacket  and  sweater,  and  opened  the 
paneled  door,  closing  it  behind  him.  In  a  moment 
the  door  opened  again   she  was  read)  now. 

We  filed  into  Plisetskaya's  dressing  room.  \ 
hall  of  mirrors.  She  kissed  Andrei.  Some  time  ago 
he  had  written  one  of  his  best  poems  about  her. 
The)  were  in  league  with  a  spirit  that  shone  in  their 
eves.  She  bade  us  sil  down.  1  had  never  seen  a  hu- 
man being  move  like  this.  A  racehorse,  her  muscles 
swathing  the  bones.  The  costume  was  deceptivel) 
casual  and  peasantlike;  in  [act,  it  was  an  athlete's, 
like  a  fighter's  gloves,  a  runner's  trunks,  and  she 
shifted  the  waistband  of  the  skirt  a  quarter-inch  as 
though  that  infinitesimal  adjustment  would  in  a  few 
minutes  release  her  from  ihe  pull  of  earth.  She  was 
working  now  as  we  talked,  tinning  her  feel,  ever 
SO  sli;:hllv  stretching  her  shoulders  inside  her  skin, 
and  the  sound  ol  the  packed  house  Mowed  over  her 
from  the  loudspeakers,  the  adoring  and  menacing 
sea  i  umhle  ol  Moscow  . 

\  separate  balcon)  about  thirty  feet  wide  hangs 
over  the  orchestra  ol  the  Bolshoi,  in  it  two  high- 
hacked  thronelike  chairs  flanked  hv  lower  ones  for 
the  noble  retainers,  the  great  red  drapes  framing  it 
all  with  immense  loops  and  Mowings  of  cloth.  The 
Czai  was  not  in  either  ol  the  thrones.  The  stage  is 
vciv  brightly  lighted,  the  laces  of  the  audience 
await  the  magic  The  curtain  lumbers  up  and  Don 
Quixote  begins.  As  a  non-fan  of  classical  ballet  I 
decided  to  sit  hack  in  0U1  box  just  over  the  foot- 
lights and  interest  myself  in  the  sociolog)  of  il  all. 
hill  as  soon  as  the  Knight  s  soliloqu)  was  over  and 
the  girls  came  on,  sociolog)  finished.  Kach  seemed 
six  feet  tall,  full-bodied,  and  light  as  air.  What 
woman  could  dance  more  beautifully  than  these? 
And  Plisetskaya  materialized,  her  bod)  arched  for- 
ward, il  seemed,  and  her  legs  and  aims  shot  hack 
ward,  like  a  speeding  how  freed  of  the  laws  of 
physics.  The  audience  seems  to  be  under  her  feet, 
behind  hei  hack,  ovei  hei  head,  watching  every 
flickei  ol  movement  she  makes  as  an  infant  watches 
its  mother  mo\  e. 

The  act  is  ending.  The  music  stops.  She  turns  to 
our  box,  and  suddenlv  I  remember  thai  she  will  be 
dancing  a  special  cadenza  lot  us.  She  glances  up 
and  begins.  I  he  audience  knows  something  unusual 
is  on.  A  hum.  a  subdued  roar  ol  an  oncoming  cav - 
air)  shudders  ihe  house.  Wild,  noble,  unbelievably 
concentrated  inside  herself  and  \ci  abandoned  to 
a  love  ol  air  and  space,  she  greets  all  poets,  and 
perhaps  America,  with  a  freed  body. 

The  pleasure  of  the  audience  now  is  like  a  state- 
ment, and  the  seeming  paradox  of  the  Bolshoi  is 
straightened  out;  there  is  a  mood  here  different 
from  thai  in  an)  other  place  I  saw  in  Russia:  the 
archaism  of  the  house  and  the  classicism  of  the 
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repertoire  are  really  the  forms  in  which  people 
can  simply  face  heauty,  beauty  without  the  meas- 
ure of  ulility.  cant,  or  rationalized  social  signifi- 
cance. Here  you  are  Russian  and  here  you  are  free, 
and  all  the  rutted  roads,  the  toilets  that  don't  work, 
I  Ik  linn  ali/.ing  posters,  all  progress  and  all  decay 
are  far,  lar  away  as  this  woman  transcends  the 
dialectic  and  the  mortality  of  thought  itself. 

We  cannot  stay  for  the  second  act  and  in  Pliset- 
skaya's  dressing  room  we  are  all,  for  some  reason, 
kissing  each  other.  And  we  are  off  in  Galia's  little 
car— from  the  Bolshoi, as  it  turns  out,  to  the  Bronx, 
a  housing  project  where  her  painter  friend  lives- 
hut  it  is  necessary  first  to  accept  the  jar  of  honey 
from  the  bear-hunting  ex-pilot  at  the  stage  door 
and  then  to  drop  Voznesensky  at  his  apartment 
because  he  is  tired  and  needs  sleep.  And  where  has 
the  pale  writer  gone  to  spend  the  night? 

On  the  way  out  to  the  project  the  passport  is 
suddenly  discovered  on  the  floor  of  the  car;  how  it 
got  there  nobod)  can  figure  out.  The  buildings  of 
the  project  are  still  under  construction.  They  sur- 
round a  vast  open  area  which  will  be  a  park  and 
is  now  a  playground  for  bulldozers.  A  stripe  of 
color  across  the  building  fronts  is  somehow  en- 
couraging in  the  night,  a  sign  of  the  will  to  go 
beyond  mere  shelter.  Galia,  efficient  as  ever,  knocks 
on  a  door  two  (lights  up  and  is  greeted  by  a  be- 
wildered man  holding  on  to  bis  pants  and  blinking 
sleep  out  of  his  eyes.  We  llee  down  and  finally  stand 
on  the  sidewalk  resolving  to  call  out  the  painter's 
name  in  hopes  he  will  bear.  Modern  mass  housing 
must  finally  cure  alcoholism:  no  drunk  could  pick 
out  his  own  building  from  all  the  others.  At  last 
Galia  recalls  a  house  number.  There  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs  is  indeed  a  man  awake,  the  painter,  smil- 
ing, happ)  to  see  us  again— for  on  a  previous  trip 
Yevtushenko  had  taken  us  here  to  see  him.  Now 
there  are  improvements,  for  while  his  parents  still 
share  the  apartment  he  has  a  permanent  girlfriend 
and  an  additional  room.  We  sit  at  the  bare  table 
surrounded  by  his  immense  canvases,  drink  vodka 
and  brandy,  eat  salami,  olives,  potatoes,  herring, 
and  bread,  and  look  at  his  work.  He  cannot  exhibit 
publicly,  but  this  hardly  bothers  him  any  more 
because  he  has  an  underground  clientele.  His  pic- 
tures are  massive  and  cryptic  explosions  of  various 
shades  of  red  and  black,  strange  bloated  men  move 
through  them  cloaked  like  black-gowned  priests 
surrounded  by  perfectly  edible  melons  which,  how- 
ever, bleed.  He  eats,  be  drinks,  he  has  a  quite  decent 
place  to  live  in  and  an  adoring  girl  and  good  friends 
among  the  poets,  the  scientists,  the  intellectuals. 
Compared  to  the  last  time  we  saw  him  he  seems  to 
have  cast  off  his  cares  about  government  disap- 
proval, not  because  it  is  no  longer  serious  to  him 
but  because  he  has.  perhaps,  made  his  peace  with 
the  life  he  must  lead— he  will  paint  what  is  inside 
his  spirit,  and  enjoy  his  food  and  bis  girl,  and  to- 
morrow will  be  what  tomorrow  will  be.  The  perfect 
idiocy  of  artistic  repression  was  never  so  vivid  as 
in  thai  room  and  in  the  laughing  face  of  that  Rus- 
sian painter  who  could  hardly  bear  to  waste  time 
by  going  to  sleep  at  night.  His  blasting  energy  is 


there  even  in  the  way  he  chomps  his  herr 
is  a  challenge  in  this  nearly  bare  roo  a 
ghastly  thought:  in  the  West,  where  eve 
.ul  i-  allowed,  the  artists  feel  unneeded  I  „ 
supercargo.  Here,  the  repression  is  a  mar  off' 
importance,    otherwise    why    would   gc  rn 
bother  policing  it?  In  which  setting  is  i 
closer  to  reality? 

We  fly  out.  What  a  relief,  like  finally  g  I 
of  a  six-thousand-mile-wide  country  full 
men.  They  are,  you  know,  a  lot  like  the  Ii 
the  Irish  are  just  a  little  bit.  blasted.  Yirj 
know  what's  going  to  come  out  of  them 
low.  the  clouds  are  closing  over  the  plair 
armies,  the  white  birches  bare,  woman-] 
with  tender  skins,  shivering  in  the  snov 
soon,  and  the  neon  signs  brightening  thi 
blazing  shop  windows  full  of  beautiful  thin 
plenty.  Plenty  .  .  .  and  the  blacks  and  the! 
hoisting  strange  flags  on  the  statues,  th 
zines  announcing  revolution  in  five-color] 
cities  on  fire  beside  the  green  golf  coun  { 
bombs  dropping  on  one  Vietnam  than  on  tl'| 
earth  in  World  War  II.  stereophonic  sounj 
new  I  .S.  cars.  Somewhere  in  Moscow  th#< 
is  standing  in  a  hallway,  wondering  if  he  I 
home,  and  the  Uzbeks  are  rebuilding  all 
earthquake.  Yevtushenko  is  floating  dowli 
berian  river  on  a  raft,  Solzhenitsyn's  bo  I 
passed  around  in  typescript,  and  in  Chical' 
Allen  Ginsberg  will  be  humming  his  "0 
m-m-m"  to  the  enraged  and  astounded  co' 
plane's  compass  steadily  hangs  on  the  "V 
thank  God.  But  which  way  is  man?  Anywhd 

Possibly  we  are  over  Vitebsk  now.  Sir! 
Minsk,  the  old  invasion  path  paved  with  fo' 
lion  pairs  of  eyes  violently  closed;  now  Pok- 
Treblinka,  Auschwitz,  Berlin— the  spinnin; 
should  have  splashed  the  sky  bloody  red  b 
but  everything  is  still  so  innocently  blue  u'iei 
the  dunning  of  propellers  reassures,  as  thou;  3iK 
dutiful  precision  cannot  have  come  from  a  »ii 
altogether  wedded  to  death.  And  indeed  th>  ai 
two  Chinese  across  the  aisle  studying  some  pei 
and  perfectly  at  ease,  despite  the  murder  in  H 
between  Moscow  and  Peking.  Is  there  still,  b'  eat 
the  polemics  and  the  threats,  an  unadmitted  on 
merce  of  a  human  kind?  Or  is  there  truly  lull 
wind  in  any  corner  of  the  sky  to  blow  aw  tl< 
fumes  of  fear  we  all  breathe  now,  this  tern 
each  other  that  will  finally  murder  us  all? 

Circling   Warsaw    and    trying   for   a  g 
through  the  fog-wetted  windows,  the  cabin  so  e 
and  orderly,  the  thought,  for  some  reason,  ni 
of  The  Seagull.  And  Chekhov  spitting  blood  ll 
loneliness  of  Yalta,  and  writing  those  minim; 
yet  ultimate  lines  for  Nina,  the  betrayed,  suf  ' 
girl—".  .  .  to  endure.  To  be  able  lo  bear  ones 
and  have  faith.  I  have  faith.  I'm  not  afraid  of 
How  terrible  thai  seventy  years  later,  seventy  ■ 
of  the  most  astonishing  acquisition  of  know 
in  man's  history .  it  is  so  very  much  harder  to  1 
these  lilies  without  fatuousness  on  this  plane! 
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ng  to  Japan  without 
erican  Express  Travelers  Cheques 
about  as  big  a  goof  as... 


r«  "ing  holey  socks  to  a  Tokyo  teahouse. 
<|;avvy  traveler  would  be  so  shortsighted.  Nor 
fl  he  risk  the  embarrassment  and  frustration  of  try- 
t'l  ise  personal  checks  and  letters  of  credit.  Not  to 
i  n  the  danger  of  losing  cash. 

PJ  problem  with  American  Express  Travelers 
9  es.  You  can  spend  these  Travelers  Cheques  every- 
i  -at  hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  nightclubs,  shops, 
j:s,  railroads,  gas  stations  — even  at  places  far  off 
t  aten  track.  (Try  doing  that  with  a  lesser-known 
]  us  cheque.) 

i!  erican  Express  Travelers  Cheques  are  famous  as 


The  Rescue  Money.  If  your  Cheques  get  lost  or  stolen, 
you  go  to  the  local  American  Express  office  or  repre- 
sentative. (They're  all  over  the  world.)  Get  your  miss- 
ing Cheques  replaced.  And  your  trip  is  rescued. 

American  Express  rescues  more  trips  abroad  with 
on-the-spot  refunds  than  all  other  travelers  cheques 
combined. 

They  cost  just  a  penny  for  each  dollar's  worth  of 
Cheques  you  buy.  Buy  them  where  you  bank— in  $10, 
$20,  $50,  $100  and  $500  denominations. 

So  don't  travel  abroad  -or  in  the  U.S.A.— without 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques. 


You  can't  go  wrong 
with  American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques. 

The  Rescue  Money. 


Blair  Clark 


The  Question  is 

WHAT  KIND  OF  ARMY? 


Our  present  draft  is  a  monstrous  system.  But  before  we  give  it  up  for  a  profi 
army,  we  had  better  examine  the  problem  again  because  the  wrong  decision, 
the  writer  argues,  can  destroy  us. 


Blnii  Clark,  Senator  Eu- 
gene McCarthy's  national 
campaign  manage/  in 
1968,  sei  i  ed  joi  fu  e  i  ears 
in  the  arm  >  in  II  Wll.  He 
lm\  Ih  i-ii  ii  I  US  i  in i e- 
spondent  and  General 
\lanagei  and  '  ice-Presi- 
dent ol  CBS  \  cm  s. 


171  arly  this  year  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  of  Ore- 
-Jgon,  along  with  eight  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  put  in  a  bill  to  end  military,  conscription 
and  convert  our  armed  forces  into  an  entirely 
voluntary  organization.  Arguing  for  his  bill.  Hat- 
field said  that  the  draft  "denies  individual  liberty." 
He  admitted  that  "each  man  has  a  moral  obligation 
to  serve  his  country.'  but  went  on  to  declare  that 
he  must  also  have  "the  freedom  to  accept  his  re- 
sponsibility and  the  right  to  determine  the  form  his 
sei  \  ice  Vi  ill  take." 

President  Nixon  made  an  end  to  the  draft  a  part 
of  his  campaign  pitch.  There  are  powerful  support- 
ers of  this  position  at  all  points  of  the  political 
spectrum.  And  even  though  public  opinion  polls 
still  show  a  two-to-one  public  preference  for  the 
draft  over  a  voluntary  system,  there  seems  to  be  a 
strong  set  toward  ending  selective  service. 

Regardless  of  the  fate  of  this  particular  bill,  it  is 
clear  that  in  offering  it  Hatfield  and  his  co-sponsors 
were  reflecting  a  growing  body  of  opinion  in  this 
country.  Fundamentally,  the  sentiment  against  a 
conscript  army  stems  from  the  deep  national  dis- 
content with  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  accompany- 
ing despair  about  the  possibility  of  ever  regaining 
civilian  control  over  the  military.  But  in  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  our  armed  forces  will  be 
manned  only  by  those  who  wish  to  serve,  such  sup- 
porters of  peace  and  individual  conscience  as  SANE 
and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  I  nion  find  them- 
selves  in  an  unlikely  coalition  with  Barry  Gold- 
water  and  William  Buckley  and  their  followers. 
These  latter,  to  be  sure,  have  their  own  anti-statist 
motives  tor  opposing  the  dull,  and  they  are  joined 
in  I  his.  for  entirely  other  reasons,  by  the  most  \  ocal 
members  of  the  present  student  generation.  And 
even  Lyndon  Johnson,  in  the  very  message  to  Con- 
gress of  March  1967  in  which  he  asked  for  an 
extension  of  the  draft  law .  noted  thai  '". . .  the  spirit 
of  volunteer  service  in  socially  useful  enterprise 
will,  we  hope,  continue  to  grow  until  that  good  day 


when  all  service  will  be  voluntary,  when  a,  '©t 
people  can  and  w  ill  choose  the  kind  of  seryiffl| 
fitted  to  their  own  needs  and  the  nation's.' Ti 
he  abandoned  that  piety  and  notably  failed 
port  the  excellent  draft  reforms  proposed 
Burke  Marshall  Commission,  which  he  him 
appointed.  I  Whatever  the  motive  for  it,  h 
it  does  seem  clear  that  American  society  i- 
ingly  tempted  to  sever  the  military  from  the  i 

Moreover,  such  an  impulse— though  to  the=>u 
nowadays  it  may  come  as  a  surprise— is  q 
keeping  with  America's  historic  attitude  I 
problem  of  defending  itself.  Conscription 
measure  adopted  by  this  society  in  any  serio  v 
only  with  World  Wars  I  and  II;  it  was  r 
dabbled  in  during  the  Civil  War;  and  the  p  t; 
of  peacetime  conscription  was  introduced  tl,u 
a  series  of  laws  beginning  as  late  as  1948. 

Traditionally  Americans— like  the  British  a 
resisted  the  idea  of  a  standing  army,  regan  g 
as  one  of  the  more  undesirable  customs  (0 
World  monarchies  and  autocracies  and  a  tin 
basic  liberties.  Before  the  draft  of  World  \ 
which  brought  nearly  3,000,000  men  to  the  <  | 
our  system  of  mobilization  had  been  at  best  a 
work.  The  Revolution,  for  instance,  was  r»0 
fought  by  three-month  volunteers,  who  kept  le  I 
for  home  to  plant  or  harvest  their  crops,  ofte.  u 
when  Washington  needed  them  most.  The  pi 
draft  instituted  during  the  Civil  War  produced 
bounty- jumpers,  exemption-buyers,  and  dral'i 
victims  than  effective  soldiers. 

Between  wars,  we  reverted  to  a  small  Re  ; 
Army  and  Marine  Corps,  which  shifted  fron  I 
mission  of  guarding  the  frontier  against  India  I 
that  of  holding  the  few  overseas  bastions  ol- 
half-hearted   neo-imperialism.  Somewhere  ifl 
picture  were  the  Reserves,  formidable  both  on  | 
and  in  the  lobbies  of  Congress  but  generally  al 
from  the  field  when  they  were  needed.  Amer 
tend  t<>  forget  that  our  real  protection,  from  oui 
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ition  up  to  the  first  world  war,  was  the 
power  in  Europe.  We  spent  much  time 
ioi  energy  condemning  that  realistic  ar- 
of  power  politics  but  that,  plus  Admiral 
leet  in  being,"  kept  the  world's  quarrels 
ur  shores  while  we  developed  our  own 
ent.  This  was  what  our  famous  "isola- 
is  all  about. 

arid  War  I,  we  happily  returned  to  our 
,  scrubby,  and  ill-equipped  army  of  reg- 
id  the  same  after  World  War  II,  in  record 
jjj  antling  the  armed   forces   which  had 
13,000,000  men.  Once  more  we  allowed 
ps  to  rust  in  their  harbors,  our  planes 
isolete  and  fall  apart  on  a  hundred  air- 
our  army  to  be  largely  manned  by  the 
an  educational  dregs  of  the  population  (  one 
lited  that  he  considered  himself  lucky  if 
a  handful  of  men  in  an  infantry  battalion 
school  diploma ) . 

-only  two  brief  years  after  the  cessation 
es— the  world  was  confronted  w  ith  the 
in  Greece,  followed  shortly  by  the  Com- 
6  flip  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  then  came  the 
qckade;  the  Cold  War  was  on.  And  the 
ites,  publicly  pledged  to  the  defense  of 
rn  urope  and  the  Mediterranean,  boasted  an 
ound  force  of  only  631.000  men.  Against 
id  round,  and  with  the  broad  aim  of  "stop- 
■imunism,"  vse  hastily  reinstituted  the 
■fetimes  disingenuously  using  the  egalitar- 
ilf :  "universal  military  service."  We  have 
ll  ve  service  ever  since,  of  course,  and  mil- 
in;n  have  been  pressed  into  service  through 
Ming— and  highly  inequitable— devices: 
■  serve  our  general  purposes  in  the  Cold 
r  r  more  particular  ones  in  Korea  and  now 
inn.  Nearly  everything  said  by  its  growing 
>f  itics  about  the  selective  service  system  is 
tlscriminates  against  the  poor  and  in  favor 
Hi;  it  makes  it  twice  as  likely  that  a  "qual- 
man  will  be  inducted  as  his  white 
rjrt;  it  permits  wildly  different  standards 
ll  t  board  to  draft  board  and  from  region 
id  (there  is  not  a  single  black  member  of  a 
Mrd  in  Mississippi,  for  instance  I  :  and  it 
■(years  of  painful  uncertainty  for  millions 
n  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  26. 
s|  rlly.  though,  the  arguments  of  the  pro- 
It  a  volunteer  armed  force  do  not  concen- 
Bie  desperate  unfairness  of  the  draft  as  it  is 
ojtituted:  they  are  put  forward  rather  on 
fn  and  constitutional  grounds.  If,  these 
Is  seem  implicitly  to  say.  we  had  a  profes- 
|ir  that  is  what  is  really  meant  by  "volun- 
jjrce,  properly  paid,  it  would  be  infinitely 
Bcult  to  expand  such  a  force.  It  would  take 
I  onal  action  and  it  would  thus  seriously 
le  furtherance  of  "Presidential"— i.e.,  un- 
i  and  therefore  unconstitutional— wars. 
I .  the  Pentagon  would  be  further  checked. 
i  it  desired  a  sudden  and  rapid  expansion 
I  med  forces,  by  the  need  to  apply  to  a 
Rmscious  Congress  for  the  enormous  sums 


with  which  to  pay  for  it.  Explicitly,  the  voluntarists 
claim  that  conscripts  can  be  viewed  as  victims  of 
"involuntary  servitude,"  prohibited  by  the  13th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

If  the  arguments  for  a  volunteer  army  have  all 
the  apparent  virtue  of  being  based  on  principle, 
those  offered  by  defenders  of  a  draft  system  have 
thus  far  remained  largely  practical.  They  say  that 
we  could  simply  never,  when  the  need  arose— and 
not  even  if  pay  scales  in  the  army  were  competitive 
w  ith  those  of,  say,  computer  programmers— recruit 
a  volunteer  force  of  2%  million  men.  (An  army 
private  now  makes  about  $100  a  month. )  A  number 
of  sociological  studies,  employing  the  most  sophis- 
ticated kind  of  statistical  measurements  and  couched 
in  the  most  arcane  rhetoric  of  that  field,  have  been 
carried  out  to  prove  the  point.  At  any  imaginable 
rate  of  pay  and  level  of  barracks  luxury,  these 
studies  claim,  the  military  life  is  so  repellent  to 
most  Americans  that  a  voluntary  system  could  not 
in  all  likelihood  attract  more  than  a  mere  two  mil- 
lion career  soldiers,  and  perhaps  far  fewer.  (The 
costs  of  an  all-volunteer  system  are  as  cloudy  as 
anything  in  the  whole  debate;  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Robert  McNamara  seemed  unable 
to  decide  whether  such  a  force  would  cost  four  or 
twenty  billion  dollars  a  year  more  than  the  present 
setup. ) 


What  in  fact  is  the  current  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  makeup  of  our  armed  forces? 

1  )  The  United  States  now  maintains  the  largest 
military  force  in  the  world.  Our  3. 500. 000  men  in 
arms  number  slightly  more  than  the  Russians  and 
nearly  one  million  more  than  the  Chinese.  This 
total  includes  an  800,000  increase  since  Vietnam: 
the  working  assumption  of  our  military  and  politi- 
cal leaders  is  that  a  proper  post-Vietnam  level  would 
be  between  2.4  and  2.7  million. 

2  I  About  two-thirds  of  the  present  force  is  made  up 
of  volunteers,  and  the  balance  by  draftees.  This 
figure,  however,  is  somewhat  misleading:  nearly 
half  the  volunteers  are  believed  to  be  draft-moti- 
vated, that  is,  men  who  would  not  have  enlisted  if 
they  had  not  felt  the  pressure  of  the  draft.  As  a 
result,  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  volunteers  are 
short-term  or  single-enlistment  men. 

3  I  As  for  the  officer*,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
army's  junior  officers  are  taken  annually  from 
among  the  civilian  population.  This  source  of  man- 
power, too.  is  generally  believed  to  flow  from  the 
threat  of  the  draft  and  would  admittedly  dry  up 
without  the  motivating  power  of  Selective  Service. 
(Given  that  80  per  cent  of  junior  ofliceis  from 
ROTC  and  other  non-professional  sources,  student 
militants  opposing  ROTC  on  the  campuses  might  do 
well  to  think  of  the  wider  implications  of  their  ac- 
tions. West  Point  graduated  800  second  lieutenants 
this  year.  How  would  it  be  if  ROTC  went  out  of 
business  and  the  civilian  input  to  the  officer  corps 
dried  up,  forcing  the  army  to  set  up  ten  or  more 
new  professional  academies  ? ) 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  Pentagon,  and  that 
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institution's  compliant  allies  in  Congress  and  else- 
where, should  insist  on  the  continued  need  for  re- 
cruitment by  conscription.  And  little  wonder,  too, 
that,  on  the  other  side,  the  notion  of  substituting 
a  professional  army  for  a  conscripted  one  should 
seem  a  blow  not  only  against  the  growing  power 
of  the  military  establishment  hut  against  the  possi- 
bility of  future  ugly  military  adventures  as  well. 
Thus  for  many  people,  perhaps  particularly  for  the 
best-intentioned  liberals,  the  choice  would  appear 
to  be  quite  simple:  to  support  the  continuation  of 
the  draft  puts  one  in  rather  unpleasant  company, 
made  infinitely  more  distasteful  by  the  spectacle 
of  Vietnam:  whereas  the  idea  of  a  voluntary  army 
appears  to  be  based  on  such  desirable  grounds  as 
the  defense  of  individual  liberty  and  controls  on  the 
freedom  of  the  military. 


rl^he  matter,  however,  turns  out  to  be  far  from 
-1  that  simple.  If  there  were  no  Vietnam,  and  so 
no  national  anguish  over  Vietnam,  the  weakness  in 
the  logic  and  historical  perception  of  the  voluntar- 
ists  would  perhaps  expose  itself  to  the  liberal  com- 
munity more  clearly.  I  We  are  omitting  here  any 
discussion  of  the  more  fundamental  question— 
which  is,  of  course,  what  the  proper  goals  of  this 
country  should  be  in  the  world  and  bow  the  people 
should  set  and  control  them. ) 

\\  e  start  out  with  the  proposition  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  maintain  a  large  military 
force.  The  era  of  conventional  warfare— and  of  the 
possibility  of  conventional  warfare— is  not  even 
close  to  its  end.  Nor.  in  this  age  of  ultimate  weapons 
and  nuclear  stalemate,  can  this  fact  seem  so  horrify- 
ing as  it  would  have.  say.  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
In  any  case,  despite  (or  perhaps  because  of)  our 
nearly  unimaginable  technological  revolution  in 
the  means  of  warfare,  we  remain  in  the  age  of  "the 
nation  in  arms"  that  began  with  Napoleon:  the  age 
in  which  war  extends  its  effects  to  the  whole  popu- 
lace and  all  are  hopelesslv  involved,  lit  can  be  ar- 
gued, in  fact,  that  guerilla  warfare  with  strong  mass 
political  motivation  is  the  truly  "modern"'  way  of 
fighting— not  the  "unthinkable"  bomb. )  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is  how  to  mobilize  that  portion  of  the 
citizenry  needed  to  meet  the  military  requirements 
of  the  society. 

And  the  answer  of  history,  to  be  found  down 
through  the  ages,  is  that  a  free  people  risks  its 
liberties  when  it  surrenders  to  professional  soldiers 
the  right  and  duty  to  protect  itself.  "The  citizens 
of  a  free  state  ought  to  consist  of  those  only  who 
bear  arms."  Aristotle  wrote  twenty-three  centuries 
ago  when  democracy  was  still  a  lively  idea  in  the 
mind  of  Greece.  The  bloody  history  of  the  world 
since  then  reveals  the  closest  connection  between 
the  extent  of  citizen  participation  in  the  military 
affairs  of  any  community  and  the  degree  of  political 
liberty  enjoyed  by  that  community.  Mercenaries 
and  despots  have  always  been  staunch  allies. 

To  bring  the  ease  forward  to  our  own  time  and 
our  own  condition,  a  volunteer  armed  force  of  two 
to  three  million  men  would  be  totally  disconnected 


and  isolated  from  the  rest  of  society.  I  C0„J 
would  be  purely  professional,  that  is  to  ».  J 
military.  The  experience  of  all  past  scJB' 
been  that  a  military  caste,  when  a  sign  ^antf 
develops,  has  created  for  itself  its  own  id  to?vl 
politics.  Even  the  isolation  from  societ thafl 
affected  our  own  military,  because  of  the  )nd 
ties  of  present-day  technology,  has  broi 
civilian  population  a  great  feeling  of  de.^ 
exercising  control  over  the  military-indusjH^ 
moth. 

What,  for  instance,  might  have  been  t  poi 
of  196b*  without  the  driving  force  of  all  iseijl 
die-class  Americans  worrying  that  theirs  sn4 
have  to  serve  in  Vietnam?  Would  McC^'ivId 
been  able  to  mobilize  any  effective  suppoi  \V<jj 
Robert  Kennedy  have  been  tempted  to  MM 
idea  of  political  protocol,  take  the  great 'isfesj 
enter  the  race?  Would  the  incumbent  e?U 
have  quit  and  his  heir  been  defeated? 

Suppose  the  Vietnam  war  were  being  ~<M 
professionals— men  working  at  warmakinj  s<!? 
ians  work  at  their  jobs,  remote  legions  iff  fatf 
country  resenting  the  indifference  of  the  p'ulaH 
they  had  been  sent  to  protect  on  those  end  sft< 
tiers.  This  is  what  happened,  finally,  thl 
Roman  legions  in  Spain.  Gaul,  and  along  'sDi 
ube.  until  their  leaders,  with  the  legions  fo 'ills 
took  over  the  state.  It  was  what  happened'tth't 
.Mameluke  professionals  of  the  MesopotaiW" 
piie  in  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  leaders  t  gO 
which  the  home  society  did  not  care  enou:  abt 
themselves  to  defend  and  so  lost  to  the  mer'iafl 
And  it  was  what  happened  in  the  1950s  t(fl 
which  first  lost  Indochina  with  an  all-pro  sioi 
army  and  later,  in  Algeria,  would  have  fa  I'M 
coup  by  the  generals  but  for  the  fact  that  M 
the  army  contained  conscripts  and  the  cit'iirfi 
diers  would  support  only  that  general  v*% 
more  statesman  than  soldier,  de  Gaulle.  'Ifl 

As  for  the  question  of  the  individual  erf 
of  those  conscripted  into  service,  here,  *yl 
voluntarists  suffer  a  certain  failure  of  log'b 
not  refer  to  the  problem  of  the  rights  of  ind  dm 
to  claim  conscientious  objection.  This  is  a  s  art 
problem,  and  one  that  our  laws  and  the  S 
Service  System  treat  in  a  scandalous  way.  Bi 
who  maintain  that  the  draftee  is  a  victim W 
voluntary  servitude,"  w  bile  they  imagine  the 
to  be  invoking  constitutional  principle,  are  ft 
expressing  their  hatred  for  the  Vietnam  W!  1 
concept  of  the  constitutionality  of  compulse-] 
ice  applies  either  to  all  conditions  of  war  orl 
or  to  none.  It  cannot  be.  for  instance,  thai 
w  as  no  violation  of  the  Constitution  in  draftii  I 
to  defend  the  United  States  against  Hitleris  i 
that  there  is  such  a  violation  in  drafting  then)  I 
other  circumstances.  The  Constitution,  or  an] 
v  iable  system  ol  principle  and  law,  may  nol '8 
distinctions  ol  tliis  kind:  they  belong  to  the  I 
cal,  not  the  legal,  process. 

Another  related  argument  against  the  d  I 
that  it  is  inherently  unfair  because  it  rep 
a  hidden  tax  on  the  draftee,  who  must  "WO 


mi  t  a  lower  wage  than  his  civilian  counter- 
argument is  particularly  appealing  to 
/es  like  Professor  Milton  Friedman  of 
sity  of  Chicago,  a  laissez-faire  economist, 
aves  out,  of  course,  is  the  idea  of  two 
;rsonal  sacrifice  for  the  general  welfare: 
Inch  would  hardly  be  questioned— par- 
t  this  time,  when  young  Americans  are 
ithing  so  much  as  a  sense  of  purpose— 
ifice  were  equitably  distributed  through- 
ciety.  As  things  stand,  it  most  definitely 
.  equitably— and  the  point  cannot  be  em- 
nough— does  not  under  present  conditions 
versally."  It  cannot.  The  manpower  pool 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  26  in  this 
imprises  roughly  13,000,000.  (If  you  add 
.ver  to  this  pool,  as    Margaret  Mead 
the  number  is,  of  course,  doubled.)  Nor 
the  other  forms  of  youth  mobilization 
been  proposed— VISTA,  Peace  Corps, 
orps,  CCC-like  projects,  etc.— make  uni- 
vice  a  feasible  idea.  Americans,  for  what- 
ons,  traditional,  spiritual,  superstitious, 
from  the  idea  of  nationally  mobilizing  all 
ith.  Liberals  have  come  to  fear  such  giant 
s  as  a  threat  to  individualism,  as  do  con- 
,  for  their  own  reasons, 
an  and  must  be  found,  however,  is  a  way 
led  lg  those  who  must  serve  that  will  be  fair, 
ink  have  flowed  into  the  discussion  of 
don  without  producing  much  public  en- 
;nt.  Central  to  the  problem  is  the  propor- 
lacks  in  the  armed  forces,  conscripted  or 
.  It  has  been  said  that  a  volunteer  army 
heavily  black,  or  on  the  other  hand,  that 
lly  paid  voluntary  force  the  numbers  of 
ould  be  equal  to  their  proportion  of  the 
lajtn  as  a  whole.  And  following  on  this  there 
unleashed  some  of  the  most  brutally  pat- 
ii  and  defeatist  rhetoric  of  a  period  which 
uced  much  of  this  commodity.  The  fact  is 
resent,  blacks  in  the  armed  forces  are  al- 
ctly  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  of  the 
>n,  about  11  per  cent.  The  current  impres- 
he  contrary  stems  from  the  shocking  fact 
black  death  rate  in  Vietnam  has  been  as 
wice  their  proportion  in  the  army, 
purely  professional  armies  have  always  at- 
he  disadvantaged,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
tit  a  voluntary  service  system  would  indeed 
V  a  disproportionate  number  of  blacks— 
W  guess  would  be  about  one-third.  To  find  in 
r>  jction  on  the  current  state  of  our  society 
II  of  solution  to  the  problems  of  black  dig- 
3i  equality  reveals  a  callous  complacency 
Ixepts  defeat  for  the  idea  of  justice  for  all. 
I  to  be  said,  "In  a  foxhole,  every  man  is  a 
In"';  substitute  "white"  for  "Christian"  and 
i  .ment  comes  out  even  more  ignoble. ) 
i  present  draft  is  truly  a  monstrous  system, 
f  *  to  reform  it  have  moved  with  glacial  slow- 
here  are  years  of  debate  behind  Mr.  Nixon's 
Jll  in  May  to  institute  a  lottery  and  early  in- 
intended  to  limit  the  period  of  uncertainty. 
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SOURS  OF  THE  HILLS 
by  Gary  Snyder 

barbed  seeds        in  double  ranks 
sprung  for  sending  off; 

half-moon  hairy  seeds  in  the  hair  of  the  wrist 
majestic  fluff 

sails.  .  .  .  rayed  and  spined— up  hill  at  eye  level 
hardly  a  breeze; 

amber  fruit  with  veins 
on  a  bending  stem 
size  of  an  infant  pea. 

plumes  wave, 
seeds  spill. 

blueblack  berry  on  a  bush  turned  purple: 
deep  sour,  dark  tart,  sharp 
in  the  back  of  the  mouth. 

in  the  hair  and  from  head  to  foot 
stuck  with  seeds— burrs- 
next  summer's  mountain  weeds— 

a  strolling  through  vines  and  grasses: 

into  the  wild  sour. 

Kyoto  I  October 


That  it  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  restore  a 
little  equity  to  Selective  Service,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  such  a  thing  could  not  be  done  if  there 
were  sufficient  will  to  do  it.  The  draft  is  after  all 
not  a  creation  of  nature  but  of  men,  and  political 
men  at  that.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  has  con- 
spicuously fought  for  sensible  draft  reform.  Un- 
fortunately, the  pressure  that  could  be  mustered  to 
reform  the  draft  is  being  partly  dissipated  by  the 
other  pressure,  for  its  quick  and  wholesale  aban- 
donment. 

If  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  ever 
to-  surrender  their  right,  and  their  obligation,  to 
serve  in  defense  of  their  own  society— if  they  were 
to  turn  this  responsibility  entirely  over  to  profes- 
sionals—far from  having  disposed  of  a  monster, 
they  will  have  created  a  much  greater  monster,  and 
an  uncontrollable  one.  A  professional  military  force 
could  take  this  country  headlong  down  the  road  of 
endle^  military  adventures  and,  finally,  destroy  the 
democratic  fabric  of  this  society. 
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%/t'llou  afternoon,  hot  and  Chay  tired  of  it.  Also 
I  of  traffic  doing  seventy  on  the  freeway  belo'w, 
of  no  cars  at  all  on  the  Ukiah  entrance  ramp. 
\\  here  they'd  stood  now  for  an  hour;  Chay  spread- 
ing herself  prone  across  the  crabgrass,  head  on  the 
sleeping  bag.  Soon  they'd  be  hitching  on  the  free- 
wax,  which  was  a  bust— their  ride  would  have  to 
come  before  the  cops  did.  Meanwhile,  Gary  walk- 
ing to  the  vineyard  from  which  the  interchange 
had  been  carved,  reaching  through  barbed  wire  to 
tear  out  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Half-ripe. 

Too  bad.  yawned  Chay,  it  s  not  a  bottle  of  wine. 
But  trying  a  couple  of  them  anyway.  They're  full 
ol  seeds. 

So  the)  II  ferment  in  your  stomach,  maybe.  Why 
you  want  to  get  drunk  on  a  day  like  this?  Sun- 
shine  s  a  high,  and  you  know  booze  is  a  downer. 

Because  I'm  sick  of  smoking,  Gary.  We  smoke 
every  day  now.  it's  a  drag.  Honestly,  I— 

bet  s  don't  hassle,  he  shrugged.  1  guess  we  try 
our  luck  on  the  freeway,  see  what  happens.  Help- 
ing her  up.  walking  the  curved  rani])  until  it  merged 
with  the  southbound  lanes.  And  the  minute  they 
displayed  themselves  on  this  shoulder  a  pink 
Cadillac,  maybe  eight  years  old,  honked  at  them 
from  the  passing  lane:  it  kept  moving,  though,  and 
no  other  friendly  gestures.  Until  fifteen  minutes 
later,  the  same  car  squealing  to  stop  behind  them, 
blaring  the  horn  again.  Running  to  it. 

A  convertible,  the  car's  back  seat  was  filled  with 
vacation  gear  spilling  from  under  a  mildewy  tarp; 
the  driver  told  them  to  climb  in  front— four  of  them 
in  the  front  seat— next  to  his  wife.  It's  hard  open- 
ing that  door,  yank  it  good  and  hard  he  added.  So 
muscles  strained  against  the  doorlatch,  Gary  sized 
up  the  host:  bare  torso,  just  beginning  to  flab 
beneath  hairy  camouflage.  Still  it  was  impressive, 
maybe  six  years  ago  at  eighteen  it'd  been  magnifi- 
cent. Thick,  tough  neck  to  do  a  wrestler  proud,  it 
even  seemed  his  round  head  tapered  from  the 
shoulder.^  up.  Brown  hair  combed  straight  to  the 
forehead,  curling  neatly  to  a  halt;  powerful  jaw. 
chin.  Gary's  best  efforts  on  the  door  proved  in- 
sufficient, so  grinning  brawn  the  driver  reached  one 
arm  to  give  the  required  push.  Coughing  out  em- 
barrassment. Gary  let  Chay  in  beside  the  pretty 
wife,  slammed  it  shut  with  all  his  strength.  A  close 
hi  there,  tight  but  friendly. 

I'm  Jack,  began  the  driver,  gunning  it  onto  the; 
f leeway.  We  passed  before  but  we  couldn't  decide 


if  you  were  hippies.  Besides,  we  couldn't 
don't  want  no  hippies— those  guys  are  a,) 
up  on  pills  and  shit,  running  around  bus  ; 
other's  asses.  1  don't  want  my  ass  bust 
day  you  read  in  the  Santa  Rosa  paper— vjt 
Santa  Rosa,  this  is  my  wife  Lynn— you  re-iffl 
somebody  else  got  his  ass  busted. 

Yes,  I  know,  offered  Gary.  We  try  to  >kt 
hip  and  half  straight,  then  we  get  rides  i,h| 
kinds.  But  we  aren't  hippies;  and  I  coi  us 
haircut.  My  name's  Gary.  And  this  is  CU ' 
like  some  grapes?  we  picked  them  right  oflAr 
back  there.  Handing  the  bunch  to  Lynn,  ^ 
good  look.  More  than  pretty— a  completes,:^ 
of  the  long  blonde  style  foreigners  call  M. 
fornia  Woman.  Least  touch  of  azure  shado  ili> 
sunburn  beneath  the  eyes  highlighted  the 
none  of  the  features  w  as  indelicate  or  ir  »| 
Flamboyant  orange  hat,  half-blouse  breakJl 
white  tassels  below  full  breasts  lent  a  kitscl  hi 
school-queen  quality.  Then  tapered  white  sL  & 
woven  high-heeled  slippers.  The  whole  packs 
foot  six,  hundred  five  pounds;  no  wasted  fie:  L 
refused  the  grapes  politely. 

Shit  man.  laughed  Jack,  you  don't  wai 
grapes.  You  want  to  drink  them.  Myself, 
beer.  You  want  a  beer? 

Sure. 

O.K.,  then  get  them  grapes  out  of  hei  -i) 
tossed  them  over  his  head  and  they  splat tt  I 
hind  on  the  shoulder.  Anybody  see  me  d.ffi 
he  demanded.  Course  not.  O.K.,  Lynn,  wen  I 
beers  up  here.  Unless  you  want  a  beer?  tur  I 
Chay. 

Lynn  rummaged  beneath  the  tarp,  backwijls 
the  scat  to  expose  the  other  curves.  Turnin 
with  the  beers,  distributing  them.  You  don 
a  beer,  she  lold  Chay  .  we'll  stop  dow  n  the  nl 
some  real  juice.  Vodka  and  orange  juice,! 
more  fun  than  beer.  You  like  screwdrivers?  > 

Wow.  said  Chay.  I  don't  know.  I  never  ha) 
But  I  know  I  hate  beer. 

That's  right,  good.  You  boys  drink  youi  < 
we'll  do  things  our  way.  Honey,  can't  yoi  [ 
soon?  It  lakes  me  so  goddam  much  to  get  < 
anymore.  I  must  be  turning  into  a  sieve.  I  1 
rum  yesterday,  rum  from  nine  in  the  morni 
eleven  al  night.  And  1  still  wasn't  really  drui 

Lynn,  you  were  so  drunk  ! 

Only  for  half  an  hour.  We  had  these  daiq 
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£  ;s  me  seventeen  daiquiris  to  get  drunk, 
them  right  up  to  sixteen,  then  on  seven- 
count  so  I  know  I'm  drunk.  I  never  get 
)eer,  all  I  do  is  piss  and  piss.  You  have 
hard  stuff  or  nothing  happens.  Nothing 
goddamn  sieve.  Honey,  can't  we  stop? 
finish  my  beer,  Lynn.  A  mile  ahead  the 
generated  to  a  two-lane  hassle,  Sunday 
ogling  to  breathe  in  its  polluted  exhaust, 
r  tasting  cold,  even  nutritious— well,  he 
;n  all  day,  discounting  the  dry  loaf  at 
Neither  Lynn's  airy  giggles,  nor  Jack's 
jhit  would  cut  the  noxious  atmosphere 
i  beer;  Gary  feeling  already,  irreversibly 
pping. 

H  your  beer.  Well,  finish  it  quick, 
re  u  camping?  asked  Chay.  Turning  to  push 
larcoal  back  under  the  tarp. 
ghed  Jack.  My  cousin's  got  a  house  in 
tains.  The  whole  weekend,  fishing  and 
and  drinking. 

.  so  many  damn  relatives,  explained  Lynn, 
lowed  up,  they  were  sleeping  on  the  floor 
hing.  He's  got  seven  brothers  and  sisters, 
one  has  five  or  seven  kids.  And  his 
3t  six  brothers.  They're  all  intermarried 
But  they  have  some  great  parties,  she 
Crossing  her  leg  toward  Gary, 
ekend,  Jack  announced  lighting  two  Marl- 
giving  one  to  Lynn,  this  weekend  was 
eekend  we've  had  without  the  kids  in  three 
ee  years!  So  Gary,  don't  you  ever  shit  get 
lear?  Wait  a  minute,  are  you  married? 
n't  worry,  he  laughed  nervously, 
on't  get  married.  What  I  mean  is,  don't 
tie  girl  pregnant.  I  know,  because  that's 
I  did.  And  there  hasn't  been  a  minute's 
:e.  Not  a— 

Lynn  broke  in,  you  know  they  have  the 
hese  kids  today.  They  didn't  have  that 


were  going  together.  All  these  girls  are 


_  I  now. 

I  e  you  on  the  pill?  Jack  turning  on  Chay, 
n  it  out. 

,1  e  answered  evenly.  But  the  candor  reeling 

I  sad— nothing  here  could  seem  prying  or 

l  Impossible  to  hide  among  ihese  baking 
i,  shadeless  slices  of  road.  Lynn  crowing, 
I  mean?  They're  all  on  the  pill  nowadays. 

Bkood  for  you,  Jack  extended  his  hand.  I 

Idu,  then.  I  respect  you  both. 

lis,  they  chorused,  both  shaking  the  hand. 

m mention  it.  You  two  hitchhike  a  lot? 

1  said  Chay,  we  sure  have  this  summer.  I 
counted  up  last  week,  and  it  was  two 

U  miles.  Then  we're  hitching  back  to  Phila- 

|  n  a  couple  weeks. 

1  elphia  Pennsylvania?  asked  Lynn, 
li  hay  laughing,  I  know  it  sounds  far.  But  we 
liege  there.  And  wow,  it  starts  in  three 
.  he  summer's  gone  so  fast. 
i,  said  Jack,  I  wish  you  luck  getting  back. 
I  ked  a  lot,  when  I  was  younger  and  single. 
'  I  all  kinds  of  people,  don't  you? 


Oh  wow,  Chay  nodding  her  head,  that's  just  why 
we  do  it.  Even  you  people— we'd  never  have  met 
you  if  we  weren't  hitching.  It's  really  beautiful,  that 
and  it's  cheap  to  travel  around,  see  the  country. 

I  know.  I  used  to  get  rides  with  truckdrivers, 
mostly.  There  are  some  strange  bastards  driving 
trucks,  too. 

Most  of  them  are  hopped  up  on  pills  themselves, 
Gary  suggested.  At  least  the  ones  we  met.  One  time 
we— 

Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,  interrupted  Jack. 
But  I  never  met  one  that  wasn't  queer,  at  least  a 
little  bit  queer.  Once  I  was  coming  back  from  San 
Diego.  In  this  guy's  truck,  and  he  says  to  me,  do 
you  mind  if  I  just  relax  a  bit?  I  says  go  ahead, 
you're  the  driver.  So  he  zips  down  his  fly  and  hangs 
his  dong  out  over  the  steering  wheel.  I  mean,  he 
thought  it  was  comfortable. 

Honey,  you  know  the  dirtiest  stories!  You  are 
the  dirtiest  bastard— hey,  can  we  stop  here? 


Jack  hit  the  brakes  and  vaulted  the  door,  dis- 
appeared briefly  into  a  package  store.  Return- 
ing with  a  paper  bag— six-pack  of  beer,  pint  of 
vodka,  quart  of  orange  juice,  and  a  dozen  plastic 
cups.  Drink  away,  he  commanded,  handing  Lynn 
the  bag. 

What'd  you  only  get,  a  pint?  Honey,  a  pint 
won't  get  us  started  today.  We're  going  to  have  a 
par-ty!  No  halfway  drunks  allowed. 

Well,  you  drink  this  and  I'll  get  you  some  more, 
hear?  What  makes  you  think  Chay  here's  the  last 
of  the  big  drinkers  like  you  are?  She  may  take 
three  swigs  and  pass  out,  like  any  normal  woman. 
You  kill  this  bottle,  I'll  get  more.  And  while  I'm 
thinking  about  it,  how  far  are  you  kids  going?  He 
pulled  onto  the  road  again. 

Berkeley. 

Christ,  all  the  way  to  Berkeley?  We're  just  going 
down  Santa  Rosa. 

Honey,  do  we  have  to  go  right  home?  The  sitter's 
not  in  a  hurry,  she'll  get  her  money.  Couldn't  we 
just  drive  around  and  have  fun,  all  four  of  us? 
Couldn't  we? 

It's  O.K.  with  me,  Jack  shrugged.  O.K.  with 
you?  turning  to  Gary,  who  turned  to  Chay.  Un- 
certain eyes,  which  meant  yes.  Neither  would  veto. 

Sure,  Gary  nodded,  whatever  you  want  to  do. 

Oh,  goody!  laughed  Lynn,  I  knew  you  would. 
Handing  Chay  her  drink,  then  digging  in  the  icebox 
to  store  the  beer.  Gary  gaped,  incredible  piece  of 
ass  bouncing  next  to  Chay  on  the  seat.  Turning 
back  with  two  fresh  ones. 

Zip-pop-top-flop!  sang  Jack,  pulling  the  ring, 
cold  beer  in  cans.  Now  what  were  we  talking  about 
before?  Oh,  truckdrivers.  Like  I  said,  they're  all 
queer  because  they  been  on  the  road  so  long,  never 
see  their  wives.  But  some  of  them  are  just  in  it 
for  the  money.  One  time  this  guy  picked  me  up 
and  he  had  a  two-foot  dong!  I  mean  it  hung  past 
his  knees,  even  without  the  hard-on. 

Two  feet?  repeated  Gary.  Jesus. 

No  shit,  you  may  laugh  but  he  was  just  a  freak 
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of  nature.  Like  a  three-legged  horse,  or  a  bearded 
lady.  But  he  used  that  dong,  you  know  to  some 
rich  fairy  that's  an  all-day  sucker.  And  he  sold  it  for 
fifty,  sixty  bucks  a  night.  Wait  a  minute,  how  did 
we  get  on  this  subject?  What  a  conversation! 

You  big  bastard,  Lynn  giggled,  you  just  like 
telling  your  filthy  stories.  Let's  play  the  radio,  can't 
we? 

We  can't.  The  antenna  won't  go  up,  watch  this. 
The  antenna  was  power-controlled  from  the  dash- 
board, but  turning  the  switch  shot  the  rod  up,  out 
of  its  socket  in  the  fender.  Still  attached  by  black 
wires,  the  antenna  now  hung  limp  over  the  side; 
Jack  made  Lynn  handle  the  wheel  while  he  leaned 
out,  shoved  it  back  in  the  hole.  Now  the  radio 
worked,  but  only  at  full  volume— music  blaring 
from  warped  speakers,  trailing  away  with  the  car's 
wake. 

There,  honey.  You  got  it. 

Maybe  it  works  now,  but  in  a  minute  it'll  fall 
over.  Want  a  Marlboro?  he  offered.  You're  in 
Marlboro  country.  No,  wait  a  minute.  You're  not 
in  Marlboro  country.  Take  one  anyway.  Laughing, 
everyone  taking  a  cigarette  and  lighting  up  from 
the  match  cupped  in  Jack's  hand.  Lynn  pouring  her 
fourth  screwdriver. 

These  things  taste  better  and  better,  she  gulped. 
Shit,  we're  all  going  to  get  drunk  and  have  a  good 
time.  My  hat's  going  to  blow  off,  it's  so  windy- 
raising  a  hand  to  secure  it.  Armpits  freshly  shaved. 

This  hat?  Jack  flipped  it  off  her  head,  let  it  float 
away  with  the  music. 

Hey!  You  big  bastard,  I  like  that  hat! 

You  mean  you  liked  it.  Never  see  it  again. 

Then  buy  me  a  new  one.  you  big  baby.  You  have 
to  buy  me  a  new  one.  You  know  you  never  grew 
up?  kissing  hotly  his  neck,  ear,  cheek.  His  reward. 
Honey,  can  we  go  swimming?  I  want  to  wear  my 
bikini,  how  far  is  that  place  on  the  Russian 
River? 

Christ  Lynn,  swimming?  Thirty,  maybe  forty 
miles,  he  shrugged.  You  kids  want  to  go  swimming? 

Oh.  wow  yes!  predictable  Chay.  Wow,  swim- 
ming ! 

Won't  it  be  cold  after  dark?  suggested  Gary. 

Hell  no,  giggled  Lynn,  we're  going  to  be  so 
drunk  you  won  t  feel  the  water.  You  won't  feel 
anything,  I  promise  you  won't.  You  got  bathing 
suits?  Good.  Honey,  can  I  have  another  cigarette? 
Or  just  a  light,  this  thing  went  out.  I  really  smoke 
too  much,  I  should  take  up  marijuana  instead. 

Marijuana,  Lynn?  Jack  lit  a  fresh  Marlboro  from 
his  own,  handed  it  to  her.  Shit,  you  want  to  get 
your  ass  busted? 

Lynn  shaking  her  head  quickly,  stopping  her 
ears.  Nobody  wants  to  bust  my  ass.  Jack.  You  just 
think  they  do.  Whenever  guys  are  around  and  we're 
just  having  fun,  being  friendly,  you  think  they  want 
to  bust  my  ass.  You  get  so  jealous  over  nothing,  I 
don't— 

Lynn,  you  shut  up!  Just  shut  up! 

She  may  have  wanted  to  hear  it;  anyway,  she 
quieted  down.  Let's  just  be  happy  now.  can  we? 
Can  we  just  be  happy  this  afternoon? 


Wow,  Chay  nodding,  I  think  we  car 
we  can.  I'm  happy  right  now. 

Me  too,  belched  Gary.  But  the  afte 
stopped  holding  an  end  in  sight.  Smilin; 
dox  smile— like  defining  afternoon  in  ter 
set,  dusk,  dark.  Like  looking  for  the  otl 
an  open-ended  experience.  Beer,  beer,  1 
again. 

All  right,  come  on  now  and  let's  g 
coached  Lynn.  A  real  pep  talk,  you  n 
vodka,  Chay?  Here.  Honey,  drive  slow  a 
I'm  pouring. 

Slow  like  this?  he  chuckled— swerving  ui  I 
a  sports  car,  cutting  in  with  inches  to  sp 
outblaring  the  other  horns. 

Honey,  Lynn  giggling  again,  now  loc  at'l 
mess.  My  legs  are  all  sticky  with  orange  ce$ 
thighs,  I  mean. 

Well,  they'll  be  sticky  with  something  e  pri< 
soon.  So  you  got  a  head  start. 

Jack,  you  bastard!  You  dirty  bastard -',v«?< 

I  thought  you  wanted  to  have  fun,  Lyi  All 
us  having  fun  together,  you  said  that,  ^vd; 
even  numbers  here,  and  we  all  know  the  sJe.  * 

Honey,  if— 

Here's  the  score,  in  case  anyone  forgot 
forget.  Now— pointing  to  the  girls— you''  got 
thing  and  she's  got  a  thing.  And  I've  go  h 
and  he's  got  a  dong.  Although  I'm  not  si  ,*i 
that  haircut. 

I've  got  a  dong,  agreed  Gary.  Hystericall' 

Good,  Jack  continued.  And  a  dong  g.t;  in 
thing,  right?  So  we're  all  set  up. 

Wait  honey,  I  just  thought  of  somethh  bj 
looking  mad,  cute.  These  kids  here  believi 
love.  But  we  don't  believe  in  free  love,  d  vsf 
mean,  we  got  married  and  all. 

Jack  roaring.  Well,  we  used  to  believe  1  fr 
love.  But  it  cost  three  hundred  dollars  wvk 
we  had  some! 

I  know,  Lynn  jumping  to  steal  his  nex  I 
know  all  about  it,  nine  hundred  dollars  h 
love.  Just  because  they  didn't  have  the  pill  c , 

Well,  you  shit  got  pregnant  every  time  •!  ti 
some.  Christ  Lynn,  every  single  time. 

Yes  I  did,  you  big  bastard!  And  I'll  goif 
nant  this  time,  too— wait  and  see  if  I  don  l 
suspended  now  between  giggles  and  rage.  1  I 
gotten  my  pill  two  days  now!  You  know! 
me  drinking  and  I  forget  my  pill. 

Wow,  Lynn,  Chay  advised  solemnly  I 
shouldn't  forget  your  pill  that  way.  They  don  I 
unless— 

Lynn,  you  shit  just  take  it  today,  will  you -il 
take  all  three  of  them  today!  Nine  hundred  It 
for  three  goddamn  kids!  Three  goddamr  'J 
and— 

You  big  bastard,  you  heller  shut  up  or  u 
going  to  have  four  of  them!  You  know  I  1 
my  pill  now  two  days  in  a  row,  grimacing,  I 
ing  her  drink.  And  I'll  forget  it  today,  if  I  j1 
drunk  enough ! 

Lynn,  I'm  going  to  shove  those  pills  ri{ 
your  ass,  so  help  me.  Right  up  your  goddan 
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Ij  :ed  another  beer.  You  need  a  beer,  Gary? 
rej  lis  can  out. 

'11  take  another.  What's  this,  three? 
ire  four.  It's  my  sixth.  Who  cares?  I  don't 
ti,  make  sure  they're  keeping  cold. 
;  sitting  right  on  the  goddamn  ice,  Jack. 
1  need  more  juice,  Chay? 
w.  thanks.  This  is— I  haven't  been  drunk 
%  it's  great.  It's— wow!  Lynn?  Lynn,  tell 
your  kids.  How  old  are  they?  I  want  to 
r  ages. 

hree,  and  two  laughed  Lynn,  pouring  the 
len  they  got  the  pill  out.  Jack  pretends  he 
m,  but  they're  really  little  darlings.  He 
Two  boys  and  a— no,  what  am  I  saying? 
and  a  boy. 
ov  you  must  keep  pretty  busy. 

jo.  I  do.  Honey,  drive  slower.  Please?  If 
stop  you  again  they'll  really  throw  the 
wear  to  god,  bragging  to  Chay,  last  week 
.  his  license.  He  can't  have  it  back  until 
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p,  Lynn,  will  you?  Jack  tried  to  mimic 
of;.  Think  I  don't  know?  Well,  watch  this: 
iJ  onto  a  gravel  parkout,  putting  the  car 
iig  dry  skids  across  the  stones, 
out,  honey ! 

is  is  fun.  You  wanted  to  have  fun,  Lynn, 
safe.  too.  Nothing— 
,  I'm  getting  dizzy.  I'm  going  to- 
te *et  dizzy.  Ask  your  friend  Gary,  he  knows 
o  skid  on  gravel.  Don't  you,  Gary? 
mumbling  his  weak  assent,  eyes  closed, 
aeer  on  his  Levi's.  Perfectly  safe,  yes.  Ex- 
the  tires,  maybe,  the  tires  and  no  shade.  If 
re  shade  he  might  get  more  into  this  thing, 
'd  stay  colder  longer  in  his  hand,  he'd  get 
rther.  Down  into  it.  And  the  tires— he  saw 
of  hot,  rubbery  air.  Dark  inside,  too,  Jesus 
linking  his  way  down,  Jesus.  Opening  eyes 
e  car  straighten  back  on  the  highway,  pick- 
■oeed.  The  clock  on  the  dash  said  four-thirty, 
ehed  gas,  soon.  Lynn  and  Chay  still  holding 
imachs  from  the  skidding,  lau^hinc;  out  of 
i  I  should  say,  fill  it  with  oil  and  check  the 
I  t's  how  this  pig  car  runs. 
I  eed  more  juice,  too,  Lynn  informed  him. 
ij  the  bottle  to  show  a  bare  inch  of  vodka. 
mp  in  Santa  Rosa,  honey,  get  gas  and  juice 
fliame  time.  Then  we'll  go  swimming.  But 
3  the  juice  first. 

|haven't  killed  this  one  yet,  Jack  protested. 
J  I  see  you  kill  it. 

it,  schmill  it!  she  pouted,  suddenly  raising 
I  e  to  her  lips.  Gulping  it  straight,  then  chuck- 
lempty  bottle  at  a  telephone  pole.  I  killed  it, 
i  !  Now  you  have  to  get  more. 


ght.  Turning  off  for  gas  just  inside  Santa 
iosa,  and  while  a  greasy  kid  in  dungarees 
I  the  car  the  girls  used  the  john.  Jack  and 
eaving  across  the  street  to  the  liquor  store; 
vodka  and  two  quarts  orange  juice.  Then 


two  packs  Marlboros.  Paying  quickly  with  a  ten, 
Jack  shoved  the  bag  at  Gary,  led  him  out  the  door. 
Dreamy  scenes:  pissing  in  the  john  for  seventy 
seconds,  some  kind  of  record.  Four  dollars  left  in 
Jack's  wallet  after  paying  the  greaser,  tossing  him 
a  beer.  Waiting  for  the  girls,  asking  Jack  to  open 
the  door  for  him. 

Jesus,  you  weakling.  Here— it  sprung  open,  must 
be  a  trick  to  it.  What  are  you,  in  college? 

Yes.  Back  East. 

What  you  study  there? 

Philosophy. 

Philosophy?  Christ  almighty,  what  the  hell  you 
doing  out  here?  You  should  be  holed  up  on  your 
ass  in  some  library! 

We  wanted  to  hitch  around,  see  the  country,  Gary 
offered  weakly.  But  I  know  what  you  mean.  About 
the  philosophy,  it's  pretty  dry.  Sometimes  I  even 
wonder  why  I  study  it.  Wishing  the  girls  would 
come  out  soon. 

You  know  what  I  mean?  Jack  raised  his  voice, 
mocking  laughter.  You  know  what  I  mean?  I'll 
tell  you  what  you  do— you  get  four  mouths  to  feed 
besides  your  own,  you  get  yourself  a  sweaty  job 
in  a  goddamn  lumber  mill.  Five  days  a  week,  so 
all  you  want  to  do  is  come  home  and  drink  yourself 
into  bed  and  screw  yourself  to  sleep.  You  do  that, 
then  come  tell  me  you  know  what  I  mean. 

I'm  sorry.  Jesus,  I'm  sorry. 

Forget  it,  kid.  Here  come  the  girls.  You  want 
another  beer?  We  got  three  left. 

O.K.,  Gary  feeling  he  deserved  one.  You  get  two, 
I'll  take  one. 

Don't  do  me  any  favors,  kid. 

No,  seriously.  I'm  drunk  already. 

You  sure  are.  On  four  beers,  right?  Have  an- 
other. The  girls  now  getting  in. 

Oh,  honey!  You  did  get  us  a  fifth!  I  bet  Chay 
you  wouldn't. 

Well,  you  lose.  And  you  know  what's  left  from 
that  hundred  dollars?  Just  four  goddamn— 
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Who  the  hell  cares?  Lynn  opening  her  bottle. 
Care  in  the  morning,  not  now.  I  want  to  go  swim- 
ming now.  And  if  he'd  had  good  tires,  Jack  would 
have  laid  a  patch  leaving  the  pumps  while  the 
greaser  waved,  beer  in  hand.  Santa  Rosa.  Jack  beat 
his  way.  trial  and  error,  to  a  rural  route  west 
tow ard  tlx-  coast  and  paralleling  the  Russian  River; 
scarcely  another  car  on  the  road.  Now,  announced 
Lynn,  we're  all  going  to  have  a  good  time!  We're 
going  to  have  a  parly] 

Wow,  wow!  sang  Chay.  We're  already  having 
one!  This  is  so  fantastic! 

You  ever  smoke  marijuana,  Chay?  Lynn  asked 
suddenly.  I  mean  is  it  true,  you  get  high  on  it? 
Just  by  smoking? 

Wow,  yes!  But  it's  not  like  getting  drunk,  it's 
just  not  the  same.  Wow,  I  love  this  vodka!  That's 
what  I  want.  You  know  who  makes  vodka?  Rus- 
sians. Russians  make  it,  and  we're  going  to  the 
Russian  River— that's  a  coincidence.  No,  vodka  has 
it  all  over  grass. 

I  don't  care,  pouted  Lynn  pouring  another,  I'm 
sick  and  tired  of  getting  drunk.  I  read  where  mari- 
juana's cheaper  than  alcohol,  too. 

It's  cheaper,  confirmed  Gary.  No  hangovers, 
cither. 

Hear  that.  Jack?  No  hangovers!  And  I  wouldn't 
get  lung  cancer,  like  I  will  from  all  these  cigarettes. 
Would  I? 

Christ  Lynn,  all  you'd  get  is  the  cops  tearing 
down  your  door!  Throwing  you  in  jail,  and  a  pack 
of  hippies  for  friends.  All  hopped  up  on  pills  and 
busting— 

No,  Jack.  I  just  want  to  try  it  once.  Just  to  see. 

Well,  you  try  anything  once  and  you're  hooked. 
You're  even  hooked  on  aspirin,  Lynn.  You're  prob- 
ably even  hooked  on  vitamins.  Try  that  dope  shit 
once,  and  I'll  bust  your  ass  myself! 

All  right,  honey,  all  right.  I  was  just  talking.  Hey, 
let  s  stop  and  dance.  Can't  we,  Jack?  I  like  this 
record.  Oh  god,  I  love  this  record!  she  snapped  her 
fingers,  honey  stop.  So  he  stopped— on  the  pavement 
since  there  was  no  shoulder— and  all  four  piled  onto 
the  opposite  lane.  Throbbing  without  partners  in 
an  obscene  circle,  and  somehow  no  cars  passed  for 
two  minutes;  at  least,  Gary  thought  dimly,  they 
were  doing  something  together.  All  four  and  happy. 

Driving  again,  they  polished  off  the  last  beer- 
sharing  it.  Lynn  protested  against  the  men  usurping 
her  vodka,  Jack  you  know  you  can't  hold  hard 
liquor.  Every  time  I  tell  you  to  stick  to  your  beer, 
but  you  want  my  booze.  That's  when  the  trouble 
starts,  every  time.  You  wait  till  a  bar  comes,  buy 
some  lousy  beer.  Honestly,  Jack— 

With  four  dollars  I'm  buying  beer?  That's  all  we 
got  left,  Lynn!  Four  dollars,  and  the  sitter's  going 
to  want  something— she's  only  been  there  since  Fri- 
day. Come  on  Lynn,  you've  shit  got  a  whole  fifth 
there.  You  can't  drink  all  that.  Wait  a  minute,  you 
could  drink  it  all.  But  I'm  not  going  to  let  you, 
hear? 

What  do  you  think,  Chay?  a  conference  of  whis- 
pers. O.K.,  Chay  says  to  share  it.  Russian  vodka, 
Russian  River.  Chay  nodding,  yes,  she'd  said  that. 


But  just  remember,  Jack.  Just  rememb 
can't  handle  it,  I  warned  you  to  stick  t  yc 
I  hear  you,  Lynn.  I  heard  you  thi  firs 
Now  just  pour  Gary  and  me  some  drin 
Two  apiece:  later  the)  held  anothei  d; 
this  time  in  couples.  Reverse  couples,  nd 
Jack's  idea.  Getting  back  with  Chay  nit  I  : 
Lynn  and  Gary  on  the  right;  drinking  a  lj 
and  Gary  knowing  Chay  must  pass  o  a 
meanwhile  little  games  to  play.  Like  h  v  & 
you  get  here?  and  here?  Well.  She 
experienced. 


Soon  after  seven,  August  dusky  dark  j 
cooler.  Stiffer  mixes  nearing  the  jB 
denly  a  turnoff  through  trees.  Sandy  ro.  of 
on  a  clay  clearing  where  Jack  stopped-MSf? 
out;  pointing  one  hundred  yards  to  hi 
bank.  O.K.,  he  announced,  everybody  £.sil 
ming.  Everybody.  The  ladies'  bathhouseinffl 
hole  is  thirty  paces  into  those  woods,  and  IB 
bathhouse  and  pisshole's  behind  the  car  3 
All  right,  agreed  Lynn  grabbing  the  boi;fi 
And  no  drinks  in  the  ladies'  bathhouse, m 
terrupted.  Snatching  the  vodka  neatly  .  oiq 
hand;  Lynn  drunk,  defiant. 

Oh,  no!  Chay  taking  up  Lynn's  fight,  h 
have  to  have  one  here.  Before  we  changejvdj 
to  have  one  here. 

Hell,  we  may  as  well  change  in  the  m<  1 
house.  Lynn  leaning  into  her  left  hip,  pi  fl 
blouse  over  her  head.  Pale  pink  and  la<  in 
neath. 

Shit  you  will!  Jack  threw  a  towel  at  1  * 
Shit  you  will!  There's  laws  against  that  1^ 
sides  we  men  have  morals.  Ever  hear  oiitH 
Lynn?  Shit  you  did!  Now  drink  up,  ancfl 
hell  out. 

Jack,  you— all  right!  She  threw  her  drin  it  I 
picked  her  suit  from  the  back,  and  led  Cha)  wi 
woods.  Jack  dripping  screwdriver,  lickir  it 

Now  I'm  going  to  open  this  goddan 
promised  Gary.  Staggering  all  his  weight  nti 
finding  muscles  he  hadn't  known  about.  ( ffl 
noises.  But  when  the  door  finally  sprung  til 
him  off  balance,  pinned  him  beneath  it  on  is 
Jack  naked  and  roaring. 

You  screwball !  It's  about  time  you  got  th  »] 
you  screwball.  You  know  there's  more  m 
my  right  arm  than  in  your  whole  body?  Yc  1 
that? 

Probably  true,  conceded  Gary,  rolling  .o(lJ 
under.  Then  pulling  off  his  pants.  Anyw. 
don't  have  to  prove  it  to  me.  I'll  take  your  w 

I  guess  you  will,  screwball.  More  to  drink': 
almighty,  is  that  all  the  dong  you  got?  Y< 
with  that  thing? 

Gary  panicked  into  coherence.  No,  rem 
ing  Toni  had  examined  it  and  been  pleas 
wouldn't  let  Jack  knock  his  dong.  Yes,  I  fuck 
And  it  docs  the  job. 

Ha!  You  show  that  to  Lynn,  she'll  bust! 
laughing!  And  I'll  bust  your  ass— just  ren 
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n  you  looking  at  her,  kid.  Now  where's 
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ie  shrugged,  I  don't  know.  Use  any  cup. 
aste  my  cups,  hear?  This  is  the  last  cup 


i  that  case,  I'll  mark  it— scratching  a  G 
»ttom  with  his  nail.  The  games  getting 
insults  uninhibited;  he  took  a  big  swig, 
t  under  his  tongue  it  turned  hot,  white 
asteless  cold.  Swallowing  the  new  brew, 
;r  saliva.  Drunk  on  his  own  juices,  think- 
ly  down.  Into  it.  Pulling  on  the  old  jock 
elastics. 

1  me  the  truth,  you  lying  bastard :  are  you 
ollege? 
was. 

ing  bastard,  I  don't  believe  you've  said 
rttrue  yet.  But  let  me  tell  you  this:  if  you 
ii*>ect  you.  Because  I  didn't  have  the  brains 
tf  ollege.  I  didn't  even  have  the  brains  to 
«th  grade.  Shit,  I  haven't  got  the  brains  to 
li  ttle  of  beer.  No,  wait  a  minute.  I  do  have 
|  for  that.  But  look,  you  son  of  a  bitch,  you 
r  years  in  college.  Four  years,  and  you  can 
•ight  off  that  pays  five,  six  dollars  an  hour. 
)n  you're  making  fifteen,  twenty  thousand 
tid  that  buys  a  lot  of  this  juice,  you  son  of 
And  it  don't  matter  if  you  get  A's  or 
failing,  it  don't  matter  as  long  as  you  get 
jma.  Me,  all  I  get  is  a  three -dollar  an 
And  I  got  four  people  to  spend  it  besides 

;aning  against  the  car,  trying  to  sort  it  out. 
nk  he  could  see  Jack  and  he  were  enemies. 
Ifnemies  that  shouldn't  have  met,  that  should 
et.  Gary  out  of  his  proper  cliche  and  about 
is  ass  busted.  Over  this  crazy  changing 
scene?  Well,  not  him.  No  sex  was  worth 
tie;  belching,  he  knew  it  for  sure.  Not 
And  Chay?  Jack  could  have  her.  No  jus- 
it  didn't  matter.  Only  his  ass  mattered. 
:p  it  intact.  Look  Jack,  I  don't  know— 
jp,  here  come  the  girls.  Just  remember 
nn,  or— 

on,  let's  go  swimming!  Chay  running  up, 
i  so  drunk  I  can't  stand.  Hold  me  up,  Jack! 

lk  first,  then  we'll  swim,  Lynn  taking  bot- 
and.  Gary  blinked,  and  the  scene  had 
again  with  Chay  looking  drab,  even  vir- 
her  red  white  and  blue  suit.  With  a  skirt, 
a  skirt  on  it!  Ridiculous  thing.  And  the 
ion,  barely  wearing  her  yellow  bikini  at 

:  have  shaved  the  groin,  it  hung  so  far  off 

i  ! 

tingling  just  to  look  but  afraid  to  touch, 
right  off.  It  had  to  fall  right  off.  Revealing 
rroin,  huge  dripping  lips  and— and  he  was 
1.  Jesus,  tossing  off  the  round  and  starting 
iver.  Walking  to  Lynn's  own  rhythm,  twitch 
y. 

ahead  now  on  Jack's  shoulders,  plunging 
Chay,  who'd  never  question  a  man's  in- 
till  he  got  inside;  then  maybe  look  up  to 


WILLOWWARE  CUP 
by  James  Merrill 

Mass  hysteria,  wave  after  breaking  wave 
Blueblooded  Cantonese  upon  these  shores 

Left  the  gene  pool  Lux-opaque  and  smoking 
With  dimestore  mutants.  One  turned  up  today. 

Plum  in  bloom,  pagoda,  blue  buds,  plume  of  willow— 
Almost  the  replica  of  a  prewar  pattern— 

The  same  boat  bearing  the  gnat-sized  lovers  away, 

The  old  bridge  now  bent  double  where  her  father  signals 

Feebly,  as  from  flypaper,  minding  less  and  less. 
Two  smaller  retainers  with  lanterns  light  him  home. 

Is  that  a  scroll  he  carries?  He  must  by  now  be  immensely 
Wise,  and  have  given  up  earthly  attachments,  and  all  that. 

Soon,  of  the  May  mornings,  rising  in  mist,  he  will  ask 
Only  to  blend— like  ink  in  flesh,  blue  anchor 

Needled  upon  drunkenness  while  its  destroyer 
Full  steam  departs,  the  stigma  throbbing,  intricate- 
Only  to  blend  into  a  crazing  texture. 
You  are  far  away.  The  leaves  tell  what  they  tell. 

But  this  lone,  chipped  vessel,  if  it  fills, 

Fills  for  you  with  something  warm  and  clear. 

Around  its  inner  horizon  the  old  odd  designs 
Croud  as  before,  and  seem  to  concentrate  on  you. 

It  represents.  I  fancy,  a  version  of  heaven 

In  its  day  more  trouble  to  mend  than  to  replace: 

Steep  roofs  aslant,  minutely  tiled ; 
Tilted  honeycombs,  thunderhead  blue. 


say  wow,  what  are  you  doing?  That  picture  amused 
him,  so  cannonballing  the  muddy  water  with  a 
smile.  And  Lynn  was  right— he  was  too  far  gone  to 
feel  temperatures.  Twenty  yards  across  but  the  river 
ran  swift,  deep:  making  for  the  opposite  bank  but 
the  good  water  swept  them  downstream.  Stronger 
than  any  of  them  yet  gentle,  communal;  they 
splashed,  attacked  each  other  underwater,  lost  col- 
lective balance  on  the  slippery  bottom.  Then  soft 
hands  around  his  groin,  but  Chay  somewhere  up- 
stream. Blonde  Lynn  rising  for  air,  giggles  and  why 
not,  honey?  Because  of  my  ass,  he  murmured.  No 
one  wants  his  ass  busted,  none  of  us.  Climbing  out 
shivering. 

Back  at  the  car  they  threw  jackets,  sweaters  over 
their  suits.  Drinking  less,  dancing  more  on  the  sand 
until  the  news  came  on  the  radio.  Can  t  dance  to  the 
news,  sighed  Gary;  Chay  tried  anyway.  Lynn  de- 
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manding  thev  find  some  action,  find  a  bar,  find 
more  people  more  fun  more  pcrr-ty!  So  into  the  car 
again. 


Back  dri\  ing  faster  now,  Gary  wasn't  sure  how  fast 
H9  lint  the  road  was  narrow,  pitied  with  holes.  All 
bare  legs  flanking  electrically— Jack's  right  to 
Chay's  left,  Chay's  right  to  Gary's  left,  Gary's  right 
to  Lynn's  right  crossed  nicely  over  her  left— a  fuzzy 
dream.  Lvnn  egging  him  on  while  Chav  gargled 
vodka,  and  Jack  telling  a  story.  About  the  truck- 
driver  who  wanted  to  suck  off  in  San  Jose.  How  he 
went  so  far  with  the  bastard.  Then  knocked  him  in 
the  jaw.  tied  his  hands  to  his  hot  dong  with  baling 
wire  and  split  for  the  bus  depot.  That  was  the  last 
time  Jack  bad  hitchhiked. 

Honev.  Lynn  veiled  across  to  him.  slow  down! 
Please?  ^  ou  know  you  can  t  handle  my  haul 
Lynn,  shut  up.  I  — 

Chav  screaming  tears  as  the  car  left  the  road  mo- 
mentarily, uprooted  three  guard-rail  posts  without 
stopping.  I  knew  this  would  happen,  I  knew— 

Stop,  you  big  bastard!  Stop  the  car!  Lynn  shout- 
ing until  he  stopped.  Then  talking  very  fast,  about 
if  the  cops  and  stick  to  your  beer  and  is  the  car 
O.K.? 

Come  on,  Gary.  We  better  look  at  the  goddamn 
bumper.  ( 'limbing  over  the  door,  kneeling  with  Jack 
b)  the  front  right  fender  but  it  was  hard  to  see.  No 
big  dents,  at  am  rate.  Gar)  wanting  to  squirm, 
wanting  to  be  somewhere  else  while  Jack  wheezed 
and  >|>at  on  the  tire.  Hough  whispers.  Christ  al- 
mighty  I'll  bust  your  ass  in  two.  ^  ou  la)  one  hand 
on  Lynn,  one  hand  and— 

Man.  Can  shook  his  head  from  far  away,  I'm 
not  going  to  touch  your  wife,  'i  ou  think  I'm  craz)  ? 
But  I  II  tell  vou  she">  asking  for  it.  I  just  sit  there, 
and  she- 
Shut  up.  you  King  bastard!  I'm  watching  you, 
not  Lvnn.  \  ou  remember  that,  heat  ? 


Back  in  the  car  a  slower  drive,  ten  minutes  to  the 
Hacienda  Tavern.  Glowing  in  cool  neons,  and 
Lvnn  insisted  thev  join  the  par-ty!  which  could  be 
heard  for  half  a  mile.  She  ran  in  as  soon  as  Jack 
stopped:  the  others  taking  time  to  cover  their  legs. 
Inside,  a  living  cartoon— happy  local  crowd  doing 
its  happy  local  thing,  fat  women  and  fleshy  men  and 
ben  across  the  floor  in  a  sticky  Hood.  Chay  lost 
somewhere  but  Lvnn  surrounded  by  fifteen  men. 
Circled  tight  in  shirt-sleeves,  watching  her  dance 
with  the  one  who'd  grabbed  her  first:  a  short  laugh- 
ing man.  dark  slacks  tapered  so  slightly  and  over- 
the-calf  socks.  Small-time  something  in  these  sticks, 
but  lighting  his  way  through  the  press  was  jealous 
Jack.  Cha)  lost  somewhere,  people  throwing  bottles 
and  every w  here  the  green  neons. 

Standing  on  a  chair,  one  stinking  woman  with 
black  hair  and  sprawling  breasts.  In  charge,  some- 
how, shouting  over  all  their  heads.  \\  ho  are  these 
creeps?  Get  these  creeps  out  of  here! 

Into  the  pool '  roared  another,  then  many.  Throw 


them  in  the  pool!  Longhair  first.  Com  fcej 
hair.  Gary  stumbling  toward  the  door  hej| 
arms  reached  from  behind,  shoved  him  >  tk 
floor.  And  sure  enough  a  pool  around  ,ack 
ming  pool  in  green  neon  as  he  tried  tc  «p| 
sweater  cost  thirty  dollars  the  watch  xti 
he  take  them  off?  Ouch  in  the  stomajftj 
then  splash  without  air  and  patient  s< 
the  surface. 

A  decent  perspective,  at  least,  on  th« 
second  splash  angrier,  thrashing— Jack  nil 
of  his  captors  in  with  him.  Sw  inging  nir.fe^ 
and  nine  up:  next  Chay  asking  directing* 
Russia  and  that  was  hardly  a  ripple.  F<  rtl| 
accompanied  by  laughing  and  laying  o  ofi 
So  six  heads  (jobbing  in  neon  water;w|| 
last,  the  biggest,  the  most  surreal  splashiaj 
A  whole  horse  was  chased  into  the  poo  dJ| 
them— blindfolded  and  kicking  wildly— r  dl 
back  by  the  stinking  woman,  sprawling  H|: 

The  pool  emptied  quickly.  Garv'd  takr  d| 
across  his  right  shoulder,  but  it  seemed  ,M 
from  the  pain.  Running  to  the  car  w  a 
was  already  sitting,  dazed,  and  unable  t  sf 
the  knot  of  people  gravitated  from  the  ],ot 
towards  them.  Jack  fighting  for  Lvnn  an  b| 
from  the  lip.  insults  back  and  forth  a  bow 
real  creeps  were.  Terrified  Gary  holding  ( 
someone  pissed  on  the  car:  then  Jack  shi 
across  the  seat,  followed  her  in  and  flo 
reverse.  I  m  coming  back  with  my  boys!  1 
up. 

Get  out  of  here  and  stav  out.  you  cr| 
goddamn  creeps!  and  pulling  away  Gar, 
on  the  faces  for  the  first  time.  Adult  n 
past  their  prime,  and  afraid  to  admit  it 
under  hollowing  eves,  receding  hairlines 
them. 

Back  on  the  road.  Lynn  pissed  to  hell, 
bastard,  do  you  know  you're  a  dirty  bast 
screamed  dripping  wet.  Every  time  we  sta 
sonic  fun,  good  fun  with  friendly  people 
crazy  like  this.  ^  ou  pick  a  fight  and  wre 
vou  dirty  bastard.  Anytime  I  — 

Shut  up,  Lynn!  driving  very  fast  somew 
finally  dark  out.  Christ  almighty  Lynn.  y<,, 
friendly  people  all  want  one  thing,  just  o 
and  that's  a  piece  of  your  goddamn  ass. 

Jack,   you're  the  dirtiest,  stupidest 
dirty  bastard  I  ever  met.  She  began  to  cry, 
over  cheeks  dripping  chlorine  neon,  tho 
good  people.  Friendly  people.  I  know.  I  was 
to  them.  Were  you  talking  to  them?  No 
alu  av  s  got  to  be  the  he-man,  the  big  jealous 
You  always  have  to 

He  hit  her  twice,  hard  back  of  bis  hand 
her  mouth  and  she  fell  across  Gary  and  Chi 
sobs  into  their  laps,  then  quiet  until  Jack 
hea\  ing  his  stomach  over  the  side.  I  ,v  mi  sat 
denly,  telling  him  again  to  slop  the  car.  Yo 
drive  this  wav.  Jack  Stop.  Braking. 

Gary?  Jack  spoke  strangely  with  the  bio 
vomit  mixing  on  his  chin.  Gar)  you  drivel 
to  Santa  Rosa,  hear? 
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umbled  Gary  without  thinking,  up  over 
|  then  getting  in  behind  the  wheel.  Just 

,  this  road,  right? 
1  axed  Lynn  squeezing  next  to  him.  It's 

I  irty  miles.  You  can  drive  slow,  you  don't 
'  SJ  ow  off  like— 

fou  shit— 

J  one  of  this  would  happen  if  you'd  stick 
usy  beer.  None  of  this!  You  can't  handle 
'  r,  Jack.  And  you  know  it,  every  time  you 
'I  stopped  talking  when  he  passed  out. 

II  e lit  it  in  gear,  eased  down  the  black  road. 

making  wet  in  all  their  clothes;  he  stayed 
1  i[  ihivers  for  a  while,  then  slipped  into  gentle 

It  was  the  white  lines  doing  it,  they  flicked 
r  windshield  to  the  rear-view  mirror  in  a 

*  preordained  rhythm.  So  he  couldn't  be 
1  "•(  ut  he  was,  the  speedometer  showing  an 
-ri 

V  tg  Marlboros  to  sense  passing  time.  Be- 
5  whole  trip  seemed  maybe  thirty  seconds' 
.  Voices  around  him:  Chay  consoling 
t  ut  Jack.  He  wants  to  be  a  man,  he  has  to 
tl  ing  it.  Reminds  me  of  my  little  brother, 
ef  vodka  please.  Lynn  pouting,  still  chug- 

*  f.  He  never  grew  up.  But  he  can  screw,  I 
101  ;od  Chay,  he'll  wake  up  and  want  to  screw. 
:  both,  I  swear  it  to  god,  at  the  same  time. 
«  w.  And  don't  laugh,  it'll  be  good.  There's 
'"  >  match  him  at  that.  Really,  nobody. 

•r  cigarette,  chain-smoking  because  all  the 
vere  gone.  Dead  pain  in  his  right  shoulder, 
all  be  happy  and  par-ty!  Get  the  radio 
pushed  the  antenna  button  and  the  chrome 
■eated  its  anti-phallic  act.  He  let  it  hang. 
:ing  now  about  marijuana,  could  we  get 
sfore  Jack  comes  to.  Maybe  go  into  bars, 
bars  and  you'd  find  some  hippies.  Real 
ith  dope,  I  only  want  to  try  the  stuff  once, 
es  in  bars  anymore,  giggled  Chay.  They 
ow  what  the  Russians  are  into,  either, 
ik  Russians!  No  marijuana,  we  had  some 
'  but  we  smoked  it. 

dnking  deeper,  lighting  the  next  chunk  of 
)  country.  A  strange  taste  as  Jack  stirred 
red  to  sandwich  himself  between  the  girls, 
id  windy  cold  driving,  chilly  vineyards 
ind  Chay's  muffled  wows.  Could  he  look? 
<l  with  a  finger  in  Chay,  whole  goddamn  fist 
Clock  reading  twelve-fifteen  time  for  bed 
bed.  He  was  losing  his  mind.  Chay  killing 
5  this  time,  schmilling  it  over  the  side  bye- 
sians.  Muffled  wows  around  the  quiet  trio, 
1  hanging  on  the  lines.  Then  a  widening  of 
ellow  freeway  lights  ahead.  Braking  down 
Aorked  his  hands  free,  shaking  Jack's  slip- 
id,  no  sex  was  worth  that  hassle, 
said  Chay,  it's  been  fantastic!  Wow,  we- 
re had  a  time,  laughed  Lynn.  We  had  a  real 
of  us  tonight!  Kissing  him  goodbye  which 
'Ve  been  nice,  but  he  couldn't  tell.  Couldn't 
Whispering  some  other  time,  yes?  And  bring 
arijuana. 

another  time.  Jack?  Have  a  nice  life  Jack. 


You  too,  you  son  of  a  bitch.  Laughing  now,  all  of 
them  laughing  because  it  was  over.  Don't  get  your 
ass  busted  from  here  to  the  library!  Sure  you'll  get 
a  ride  now? 

South  anywhere  south,  we'll  be  fine.  Got  all  the 
stuff,  Chay? 

Wow,  I  think— who  cares?  We  got  the  sleeping 
bag,  what  else  was  there?  I  can't  think  about  it.  Bye 
Lynn— wow,  don't  forget  your  pill  tonight.  Remind 
her,  Jack.  Yes.  Kissing  goodbye.  Yes.  Moving  away, 
the  antenna  jangling  against  the  fender  while  Jack 
lost  his  pink  Cadillac  in  the  northbound  tail-lights. 
Gary,  Chay  back  on  the  ramps  and  alone  together. 

Jesus,  Gary  began  to  Chay.  Jesus  F.  Christ.  You 
all  right,  you  little  dick-tease?  Just  coming  clown  off 
the  white  lines. 

I'm  fine,  she  said  uncertainly,  except— I  need  you 
Gary.  Inside,  now.  Could  you  do  it?  Looping  an 
arm  around  his  neck. 

Oh  fuck,  Chay.  After  what  I  just— what  I  thought 
I  just  saw,  after— look.  I'm  drunk  as  a— 

Please? 

Leave  me  alone,  will  you?  Wasted.  I'm  wasted. 
I'm  dreaming,  I'm— look,  it's  not  my  fault  you're  all 
hot  to  go.  Now  is  it? 

That's  just  the  point,  shithead.  You  shithead. 

Shut  up!  trying  to  handle  her  as  Jack  would,  but 
the  voice  lacking  something.  Let's  just  get  a  god- 
damn ride.  O.K.  ?  Talk  in  the  morning.  Sorting  out 
the  ramps,  walking  to  the  southbound  entrance  and 
shivering  there  without  words.  Maybe  another  hour, 
before  an  ancient  black  sedan  pulled  off  the  feeder 
road— and  spilled  out  four  hippies  who  ran  to  them. 
Familiar  strangers  in  funny  clothes,  eager  to  love  on 
principle. 

Wow.  where  are  you  going? 

Berkeley  answered  Chay,  teeth  chattering. 

Berkeley,  wow!  Berkeley!  Wow,  this  time  of 
night?  The  man  onto  you? 

No.  she  giggled.  It's  just  our  thing.  Wow.  these 
Russians  brought  us  vod— 

Good  luck,  that's  a  groove.  We've  got  a  pad  down 
the  road,  if  you  want  to  warm  up  or  crash,  or— no? 
Then  wait  here.  Retreating  to  their  car. 

Damn  hippies,  spat  Gary.  Trying  to  find  the 
irony,  oh  yes.  Santa  Rosa  hippies.  Running  around 
busting  each  other's  asses,  every  day  you  read  in  the 
Santa  Rosa  paper,  you  read- 
Shut  up!  Chay  kissed  him.  The  hippies  returning 
now. 

Sorry,  said  their  spokesman,  we  can't,  uh.  do 
your  thing  here  w  ith  you.  But  like,  nobody  should 
be  out  here  w  ithout  some  grass,  right  ? 

Wow !  said  Chay.  Oh  wow,  wow  !  The  Russians 
took  away  their— 

Jesus,  said  Gary,  thanks  a  lot.  Just  what  I  needed. 

Right.  So  here's  a  couple  of  joints  to  make  your 
trip.  Maintain.  O.K.? 

The  sedan  coughed  to  a  start,  drifting  into  dark- 
ness while  Chay  lit  up  the  first  of  them.  Smoking  in 
silence,  righteous.  Wow  Gary,  I  don't  believe  this! 
It  never  stops,  I  mean  wow !  I  don't  believe  this. 

I  don't  either.  Let's  go  to  sleep,  O.K.?  Because  harper  s  MAGAZINE 
there  were  some  trees  alongside  the  freeway.  SEPTEMBER  1969 
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I  have  popular  taste  myself.  I  generally  feel  the 
way  a  majority  of  people  feel.  Crime  sells  better 
than  housing,  say.  I'm  interested  in  gossip.  I 
enjoy  reading  Doris  Lilly.  Earl  Wilson,  and 
Leonard  Lyons.  — Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff* 

The  most  exhilarating  week  I  spent  in  college 
came  in  my  sophomore  year,  in  1058,  when  we 
made  the  April  Fool  s  Day  edition  of  the  Hunter 
College  Arrow  into  a  parody  of  the  New  York 
Post.  The  Post  had  heen,  in  Jerry  Tallmer's  perfect 
image,  my  warm,  humanitarian,  Jewish  mother  all 
through  high  school  and  college.  The  indignant 
editorials  tasted  like  chicken  broth.  Max  Lerner 
moralized  like  a  reform  rabbi.  And  all  the  senti- 
mental girl  reporters  reminded  me  of  Marjorie 
Mm  ningstar. 

Whatever  Herbert  Lehman  or  David  Ben-Gurion 
said  was  big  news.  Each  new  President  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  was  the  subject  of  a  long 
profile.  There  were  gossipy  "inside  stories"  about 
Jewish  celebrities,  from  Bess  Myerson  to  Einstein. 
Columnists  like  Milton  Gross.  Leonard  Lyons, 
Sidney  Skolsky.  Max  Lerner,  and  Dr.  Rose  Franz- 
blau  gave  the  paper  an  unmistakable  urban  Jewish 
flavor.  Even  the  regular  letter  writers— Allen  Klein 
and  Martin  Wolfson— were  Jewish.  Even  the  biggest 
ads  were  Jewish— Klein's  and  Abraham  &  Straus. 

I  devoured  the  paper  every  day.  I  learned  to 
hate  Joe  McCarthy  and  revere  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
I  learned  that  rapists  and  reform  Democrats  played 
a  larger  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  the 
Titties  let  on.  And  I  learned  from  Jimmy  Cannon 
that  sportswriting  could  be  both  cynical  and  lyrical, 
and  from  Murray  Kempton  that  political  analysis 
could  call  on  Freud.  Sartre,  and  even  Yeats.  Would 
the  editor  and  the  publisher  disagree  again  over 
whom  to  endorse  for  Governor?  Would  Sugar  Ray 
forgive  Jimmy  Cannon  for  telling  him  to  retire? 
Would  a  week  pass  without  the  word  "dreary" 
appearing  in  an  editorial?  Would  the  paper  ever 
hire  a  proofreader  who  didn't  derive  perverse  pleas- 
ure from  typos  and  dropped  lines?  My  first  pub- 
lished words  were  a  letter  lo  the  Post  that  s;iid,  "I 
read  your  paper  every  single  day.  Why  can't  your 
proofreaders  do  the  same?" 

So  when  the  slaif  of  the  Hunter  Arrow  put  to- 
gether its  Post  parody,  I  submitted  three  appro 

*As  quoted  l>y  Geoffrey  Hellman  in  a  New  Yorker  profile. 


priately  sophomoric  satires.  Pop  therapist  r.  R( 
Franzblau:  "Dear  Madam:  Certainly  your  5$ 
old  can  sleep  with  a  rooster— if  he  loves  "A 
my  two  super-heroes— Hemingway-esque  Jim 
Cannon:  "You're  God.  Most  people  don  ^elii 
in  you  anymore.  Sometimes,  late  at  night,  u«i 
doubt  your  own  existence.  But  you're  a  g;  egi 
You  keep  going  against  the  tide,  and  you  i  n'tl 
much.  You're  God,  and  tonight  you  try  a  c  iebi 
at  St.  Nicholas  Arena.  .  .  ." 

And  mandarin,  victim-oriented  Murra  H 
ton :  "Henry  James  would  have  understc  I  pi 
Jimmy  Hoffa.  The  liberals,  because  they  h'»tli 
class,  and  want  to  flee  it,  don't  believe  "  m 
tapping.  But  I  prefer  pariahs  who  accept  th  -d( 
because  they  all  have  the  surly  dignity  )fo 
Maglie.  .  .  ." 

The  publication  of  the  parody  paper  ma  edq 
zenith  of  my  infatuation  with  the  Jewish  MB 
A  few  weeks  later  Jimmy  Cannon  deparpB 
teriously  and  went  to  Hearst's  Journal-Ann 
That  should  have  been  my  equivalent  of  thtli 
Stalin  pact.  But  it  wasn't.  I  remained  loy^toa 
Post  even  though  they  fired  me  after  a  t  ool 
1964,  and  even  though  Kempton  anoja 
Wechsler  both  wrote  columns  in  the  Post  la:  spf 
attacking  me  for  supporting  Robert  Kennec  rat 
than  Eugene  McCarthy.  But  what  is  a  Jewisrhol 
for.  except  to  kvetch  a  little? 

I  did  not  leave  my  Jew  ish  Momma's  h  tset 
fact,  until  February  of  1969.  when  one  i  >rn 
the  New  York  Times  reported  that  Kempton  in 
Breslin,  and  Jules  Feiffer  were  all  leaving  L  # 
It  was  a  pogrom  !  Even  Breslin,  the  genius  jta 
goy,  was  going!  It  was  as  if  my  Jewish  mof'ri 
suddenly  dyed  her  gray  hair  blonde,  drop  o 
Liberal  party  registration,  and  run  off  to  La  Ve 
with  the  vice  president  ot  Lord  &  Taylor.  Bu  .tl 
I  was  liberated  enough  to  try  and  write  ab  t  l 
now  that,  in  |plump  middle  age,  she  had  dead 
assimilate  into  Richard  Nixon's  weatherleslS 
America. 


Voice  of  the  vangua 


rw^he  New  York  Post  is  the  oldest  newsp 
JL  the  United  States  still  published  today, 
founded   in   1801  by  Alexander  Hamilto 
began  with  a  circulation  of  600  in  a  city  of 
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J  he  first  century  of  its  existence,  the  Post 
ice  of  vanguard  populism.  The  poet, 
arr  Mullen  Bryant,  was  editor  from  1829  to 
he  aligned  the  publication  with  Andrew 
50ii  1  1832  and  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860. 
rz  became  its  editor  in  1881  and  ignited 
ipal  campaign  that  led  to  the  creation 
Park. 

1  the  Post  became  the  property  of  Cy  rus 
ho  converted  it  into  a  staid  organ  for 
sm  and  upper-class  fashion.  Maverick 
J.  David  Stern  took  it  over  in  1932  and 
t  to  its  earthy  liberal  roots.  And  in  1939, 
paper  badly  in  debt  and  losing  money, 
Irs.  George  Backer  bought  it.  Mr.  Backer, 
iberal  Democratic  politics,  became  presi- 
ai  editor,  and  his  wife,  the  former  Dorothy 
,came  vice  president  and  treasurer, 
ickers  lost  $800,000  the  first  year,  and  a 
ollars  the  next.  So  in  1942  Mrs.  Backer 
included  the  paper  should  be  converted 
)loid.  and  made  less  ideological.  Her  hus- 
iagreed,  and  they  were  divorced.  Mrs. 
k  over  control  of  the  paper,  and  the  next 
d  ried  her  executive  editor,  Ted  Thackrey, 
°ost  went  into  the  black.  But  in  1948  Mrs. 
•  supported  Tom  Dewey  for  President, 
r.  Thackrey  backed  Henry  Wallace.  The 
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Post,  in  the  final  week  of  the  campaign,  dramati- 
cally endorsed  Dewey.  In  1949  Mrs.  Schiff  divorced 
her  third  husband,  and  became  the  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Post. 

From  about  1954  to  1961  the  Post  was  probably 
the  most  exciting  daily  tabloid  in  the  country.  It 
was  staffed  by  good  young  writers.  It  won  prizes 
for  its  investigative  reporting.  Its  editorial  politics 
were  at  the  cutting  edge  of  Cold  War  liberalism 
during  a  bland,  conservative  time.  And  James 
Wechsler,  as  editor,  gave  the  paper  both  sex  and 
spirit,  while  keeping  it  strongly  anti-Communist. 

Al  Aronowitz  was  the  first  daily  journalist  to 
explore  the  saintly  lunacy  of  the  Beat  underground. 
Bill  Haddad  and  Joe  Kahn  raked  muck  about 
master  pol  Carmine  DeSapio  and  master  builder 
Robert  Moses,  and  won  the  George  Polk  and  Hey- 
wood  Broun  Awards.  Joe  Barry  covered  the  anti- 
colonial  war  in  Algeria  with  sensitivity  and  insight. 
Pete  Hamill,  then  a  brash  kid  off  the  docks,  had 
the  raunchy  rhythm  of  the  streets  in  his  typewriter. 
Murray  Kempton  and  Ted  Poston  went  South  and 
sent  back  prose  poems  about  Dr.  King's  first  gen- 
eration of  marching  children.  William  V.  Shannon 
and  Robert  Spivack  wrote  needling,  original  copy 
out  of  the  Washington  of  Eisenhower.  Dulles,  and 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  Gene  Grove  and 
Normand  Poirier,  working  on  night  rewrite,  would 


'The  Post . . .  was 
the  avant-garde 
paper  for  young 
people ...  in  the 
late  Fifties." 
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make  enterprising  phone  calls  to  update  yesterday's 
news.  Dave  Gelman  and  Gael  Gree  were  feature 
writers  of  considerable  imagination.  And  there 
were  frequent  six-  and  twelve-part  series,  written 
li\  teams  of  reporters,  challenging  sacred  cows  like 
the  FBI,  Walter  Winchell,  and  Joe  McCarthy. 

"  There  was  a  great  sense  of  family  on  the  Post 
in  the  late  f  ifties,"  Al  Aronowitz  says.  "We  were 
all  Jewish,  liberal  police  reporters.  We  were  all 
friends.  We  visited  each  other's  homes.  We  drank 
together.  We  were  into  eac  h  other's  heads.  .  .  . 
The  Post  in  those  days  had  the  craziness  of  a 
family.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun.  We  used  to  play  foot- 
hall  in  the  city  room  with  a  rolled  up  newspaper. 
Paul  Sann  [now  executive  editor]  played  pranks 
like  answering  the  switchboard.  .  .  .  The  Post  was 
the  only  paper  I  wanted  to  work  for.  It  was  the 
avant-garde  paper  for  young  people  in  those1  da\s. 

Rill  Haddad  shares  the  same  nostalgic  feelings. 
"There  was  a  great  pride  in  working  for  the  Post 
in  the  lale  Fifties."  he  says.  "We  were  the  best  paper 
in  town.  The  other  six  papers  were  afraid  of  us. 
We  were  there  because  we  respected  Wechsler.  He 
was  down  in  the  city  room  all  the  time,  working 
with  writers,  coming  up  with  new  ideas.  And  he 
hacked  you  up  in  any  showdown.  He  was  never 
frightened  1>\  any  threat  of  a  libel  suit.  And  when 
they  dumped  Wechsler,  they  killed  it." 

The  bureaucratic  intrigues  and  conspiracies  of 
the  Post  are  at  least  as  Byzantine  as  the  Vatican's 
or  the  State  Department's.  So  there  is  no  definitive 
chronicle  of  James  Wechsler's  sudden  fall  from 
grace  in  1961.  But  there  is  a  consensus  oral  his- 
tory of  the  event  that  almost  everyone  on  the  paper 
at  the  time  subscribes  to.  And  that  is  that  the  Post's 
publisher.  Dolly  Schiff,  was  disturbed  both  at 
a  drop  in  circulation  below  300.000  (the  lowest 
of  the  city's  seven  dailies)  and  by  the  image  of 
the  Post  as  too  pro-Negro,  which,  she  felt,  deterred 
the  classier  department  stores  from  advertising. 

So  in  an  overnight  coup,  probably  encouraged 
by  Wechsler's  old-fashioned  nonpolitical  rivals  in 
the  city  room,  Mrs.  Schiff  demoted  Wechsler  to 
columnist  and  editor  of  the  editorial  page,  ending 
his  influence  on  news  coverage,  detailed  series, 
and  hiring  policies.  Mrs.  Schiff  gave  herself  the 
title  of  editor-in-chief,  while  day-to-day  control  of 
the  paper  passed  to  Paul  Sann.  a  contradictory 
character  straight  out  of  Front  Page— sentimental 
about  the  1930s  tough-guy  school  of  journalism. 
Sann  came  to  power  on  a  platform  of  "neutral 
journalism,"  in  an  effort  to  get  the  Post  out  of  the 
red.  Almost  immediately  the  crusading  exposes 
vanished  from  the  paper.  Out-of-town  stringers 
were  cut  from  the  staff.  Coverage  of  civil-rights 
activity  gradually  declined.  And  reporters  like  Ted 
Poston  and  Joe  Kahn,  who  were  closely  identified 
with  the  Wechsler  regime,  began  to  receive  make- 
work  assignments  of  little  significance  that  often 
never  got  into  the  paper. 

Then  came  the  114-day  printers'  strike  of  1962- 
63.  w  hich  killed  off  the  Daily  Mirror.  Under  normal 
circumstances  that  strike  should  have  closed  down 
the  Post,  the  most  vulnerable  of  the  city's  papers. 


But  Mrs.   Schiff  resigned   from   the  I 
Association  in  the  middle  of  the  strike  mm 
separate  peace  with  the  union,  and  the  Pi 
the  only  daily  to  publish  as  the  strike  di 
This  brilliant  stroke  of  class  treason  ga  eihi 
Schiff  about  50,000  new  readers.  Next 
140-day  newspaper  strike  of  1965  whi  \m 
the  Herald  Tribune,  World-Telegram  ant 
Journal- American  to  merge  into  a  hybi  with 
permanent  identity  crisis  called  the  Won  low 
Tribune.  When  the  sickly  "widget"  fold*  in  M 
of  1967,  the  Post,  incredibly,  became  the  <'  vs<j| 
noon  newspaper  publishing  in  New  York,  thift 
than  double  its  anemic  1960  circulatioi  an(ri 
competition.  But  during  the  same  per  1,  # 
mercial  and  entertainment  values  became  shrill 
in  the  city  room,  at  the  expense  of  litr  ryl 
political  values.  And  the  editorials  had  gieftl 
chicken  broth  to  oatmeal  mush. 

One  reason  the  Post  defeated  the  Worl  lorn 
Tribune  in  its  hand-to-hand  competition  W  sifft 
logistics.  The  "widget"  was  never  able  fgetl 
full  run  of  its  last  Wall  Street  edition  to  1 :  dtf* 
town  newsstands  before  the  commuters  1 !  m 
The  veteran  Post  truck  drivers  knew  tin 
narrow,  one-way  streets  downtown,  and  ana|! 
to  get  the  last  edition  to  the  stands  in  t/ie.bj 
"widget,"  meanwhile,  inevitably  had  to  di-.pthi 
sands  of  copies  of  its  last  edition.  Nevthdl 
during  1967,  three  separate  publishing  irytutfc 
—Time-Life.  Inc.  and  New  York  Daily  /1H 
the  New  York  Times— all  explored  the  psibii 
of  going  into  competition  with  the  PostiiniA 
independently  decided  in  the  negative.  It  as  t 
crucial  series  of  decisions  that  preserved  leS 
from  the  pressures  of  competition. 

A  Time.  Inc.  executive,  who  insists  on  arr  iyaS 
says,  "Look,  the  Post  is  a  terrible  pape  Iwej 
know  that.  It  is  not  connected  with  the  po  ilati 
It  is  removed  from  all  the  new  and  inventi  thir 
in  the  culture.  It  has  no  character  or  pei  nail 
and  what  charm  it  does  have  is  left  ov 
another  era.  . . . 

"We  got  interested  in  entering  the  a  :rnc 
field  before  the  World  Journal  folded.  T  e.  1 
has  had  a  long-standing  appetite  to  get  iv)  da 
journalism.  We  set  up  a  research  grouj  of  I 
or  six  executives,  and  they  worked  full- ne 
three  months  exploring  the  possibility  of  art 
an  afternoon  paper  in  New  York.  Our  idi  wa 
long-term  project  and  was  independent  It  «( 
the  Times  and  News  were  doing.  But  w  fin( 
decided  against  it  for  a  variety  of  reason  1 
unions  were  not  very  cooperative.  Tec  iol< 
and  distribution  would  be  a  problem.  Th 
was  here  in  the  morning,  and  finding  a  g(  1  i 
would  be  difficult." 

Executives  at  the  Times,  meanwhile,  i  1 
decided  not  to  start  an  afternoon  paper  for  i^1 
different  reasons.  The  first  was  that  of 
a  stylistic  and  stalf  relationship  with  the  CO 
morning  'Times,  while  sharing  the  same  c<  )oi 
ownership.  A  second  reason  was  financ  [ 
'Times  was  not  willing  to  risk  so  much  a  t 
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i  where  a  new  strike  could  prove  fatal. 
,  two  experimental  dummies  of  the  pro- 
paper  failed  to  create  a  distinctive  char- 
approach  to  journalism.  It  was  still  too 
the  good,  gray  lady  of  the  morning. 


What  comes  out  of  the  grab  bag 


f  1964,  in  mid-passage  of  the  Post's  con- 
from  Jewish  Mother  to  Establishment 
on1  had  a  three  months'  tryout  there  as  a 
ind  nightside  rewrite  man.  Largely  on 
of  that  experience,  supplemented  by  in- 
.ith  past  and  present  members  of  the  Post 
fer  three  theories  to  explain  the  paper's 
ondition,  a  condition  shared  by  many 
erican  dailies  though  none  is  in  such  a 
y  strong  position  as  the  only  afternoon 
the  nation's  principal  city: 
landy  Store  Syndrome:  Most  people 
i  worked  for  the  Post  call  it— with  some 
-a  "candy  store"  because  of  its  general 
bij^s,  because  of  its  grab-bag  quality,  he- 
ed its  lingering  Jewishness,  and  because  it  is 
unprofessional  and  cheap, 
rst  thing  that  strikes  any  visitor  to  the 
ie  cramped,  grubby  quality  of  the  second- 
'  room.  In  the  summer,  when  I  worked 
is  unbearably  hot;  the  paper  is  not  air- 
ed. The  city  room  is  filled  with  dust,  dirt, 
fruit  flies,  since  the  Post  is  located  right 
usy  docks  of  West  Street.  There  are  only 
1  fans  around  the  city  desk,  and  there  are 
lu  debates  over  which  way  they  should  face. 

irs  are  steel-backed  and  uncomfortable, 
ev  it  like  bar  stools.  Many  of  the  typewriters 
and  decrepit.  The  men's  room  reeks  of 
(any  of  the  toilets  are  backed  up;  and  the 
Rttnitary  towels  is  often  used  up  by  the  day 
t,f  the  entire  nightside  staff  dries  its  inky 
Jsjn  the  same  soiled  stretch  of  cloth.  This 
bm  grubbiness  long  ago  was  absorbed  into 
M  s  of  the  paper,  and  into  the  psyche  of  its 
'.That  city  room  is  an  outhouse,"  Jimmy 
ill  says.  "You  can  get  black  lung  just  by 
M  on  the  rewrite  desk  for  a  week.  They 
mass  a  law  against  the  joint." 
h|ibsence  of  pride  or  professionalism  is  a 
t|  element  in  the  paper's  decline.  Usually 
efist  three— rewrite  men  sit  in  the  Post's  city 
n|.ght  after  night,  rewriting,  virtually  retyp- 
ties  lifted  not  only  from  the  Times,  but 
m  the  often  well-written  Daily  Netvs.  When 
it  the  Post,  a  copyboy  was  sent  to  Times 
a)  every  night  at  about  one  o'clock  to  pick 
<t  es  of  the  final  edition  of  the  News.  Almost 
Iqhard  news  copy  in  the  Post's  first  edition, 
e  homes  off  the  presses  at  9:00  a.m.,  is  gen- 
i  either  in  this  parasitic  fashion,  or  else  by 
I  n  simply  editing  copy  that  comes  in  over 
Ifvice  machines.  There  is  no  original  re- 
1  after  midnight,  since  the  Post  has  no  one 
g  the  city  for  news.  But  the  passivity  ex- 


tends even  into  the  city  room.  One  night,  when  I 
wanted  to  telephone  Bill  Veeck  for  his  reaction  to 
the  purchase  of  the  Yankees  by  CBS,  night  city 
editor  Bob  Friedman  told  me,  "We  don't  do  that 
anymore.  Just  rewrite  the  Times.  And  ask  the 
morgue  to  send  down  the  clips." 

On  the  night  of  the  bloody  ghetto  riot  in  Phila- 
delphia. I  was  handed  the  Times,  News,  Tribune, 
and  wire-service  copy,  and  told  to  "do  two  and  a 
half  books,"  meaning  about  nine,  one-  or  two- 
sentence  paragraphs.  Since  I  was  not  in  Philadel- 
phia, there  was  no  revealing  detail  in  the  story,  no 
feeling,  no  sense  of  specific  place,  only  the  number 
arrested,  the  estimated  property  damage,  and  a  few 
predictable  quotes  from  the  "leaders"  of  the  city 
and  the  civil-rights  organizations.  It  was  a  little 
like  making  an  egg  cream.  But  the  story  became  the 
lead  on  page  five  the  next  morning. 

It  is  the  same  defeated  attitude  that  accounts 
for  the  legendary  number  of  typos  and  dropped 
lines  in  the  Post.  No  one  cares  as  long  as  they  are 
not  blamed.  A  Post  copyboy.  Ray  Schultz,  captured 
this  burnt-out  mood  in  a  marvelous  little  memoir  he 
wrote  for  the  now  dead  New  York  Free  Press  (Jan- 
uary 9,  1969  )  : 

Many  people  consider  the  Post  to  be  the  slop- 
piest of  New  York's  daily  papers,  and  they  say 
sadly,  it  is  not  the  sloppiness  of  adventure  or 
overconfidence,  it  is  the  sloppiness  of  exhaustion, 
of  a  race  horse  faltering,  of  a  fighter  unable  to 
exploit  the  openings.  .  .  .  On  October  15th,  when 
the  wrong  dateline,  October  1 1th,  was  printed  on 
page  three,  the  men  on  the  copy  desk  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  said,  "I'm  covered"  to  each 
other.  It  was  the  same  reaction  they  gave  when 
they  ]>at  the  wrong  name  of  one  of  the  Supremes 
on  page  one.  "I'm  covered." 

Jules  Feiffer  was  paid  $20  per  cartoon  strip. 
Pete  Hamill  received  $75  per  column.  Larry  Mer- 
chant is  paid  $250  a  week  for  four  sports  columns.* 
To  save  money,  the  Post  did  not  send  anyone 
<ni  the  rluitrr  llighl  t<>  Dallas  on  the  Frida)  ill"' 
noon  John  Kennedy  was  assassinated.  The  Post  did 
not  even  assign  a  reporter  to  travel  regularly  with 
the  McCarthy  and  Kennedy  campaigns  last  spring, 
although  almost  all  their  readers  were  turned-on 
by  the  two  anti-war  candidacies.  And  according 
to  Jimmy  Breslin,  the  reason  his  popular  column 
was  secreted  away  on  page  sixteen  every  day  was 
that  the  Post  could  charge  special  rates  to  adver- 
tisers for  appearing  on  that  inside  page  with  him. 

The  Front  Page  Syndrome:  The  eaitors  who 
put  out  the  Post  each  day  are  all  products  of  the 
Ben  Hecht-l<)30s-/Vonf  Page  era  of  journalism.  Ex- 
ecutive editor  Paul  Sann  is  a  high-school  dropout 
who  went  to  work  for  the  Post  thirty-eight  years  ago 
as  a  copyboy.  The  managing  editor  is  Stan  Opotow- 
sky.  whose  values  were  shaped  by  his  seasons  with 
United  Press  and  the  Marines.  "Opotowsky  has  a 
drill  sergeant  s  approach  to  journalism,"  a  former 

*The  top  i  norters  on  the  New  York  Times  earn  between 
$400  and  $500  a  week. 


"That  city  room  is 
an  outhouse. 
You  can  get  black 
lung  just  by 
working  on  the 
rewrite  desk  for 
a  week." 
— Jimmy  Breslin 
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Jack  Ntiwfif'ld  sla'^  writer  has  complained.  "All  he's  interested  in 
is  speed  and  good  form.  He  just  isn't  interested  in 
good  writing."  City  editor  Johnny  Bott  and  sports 
editor  Ike  Gellis  are  both  well  into  their  fifties,  and 
long  aru  stopped  fighting  the  system  at  the  Post. 
And  the  rigid  seniority  system  protects  them  all. 

As  products  of  the  Depression,  all  these  editors 
share  an  anti-intellectual,  pro-tabloid  bias.  Most 
of  them  never  went  to  college,  and  began  working  in 
"the  business"  for  $12  or  $15  a  week.  They  resent 
the  younger,  college-educated  reporters.  They  be- 
lieve the  Post  should  be  geared  to  the  lowest-com- 
mon-denominator readership  of  the  Bronx.  And, 
above  all,  they  believe  in  the  sacred  inverted- 
pyramid  formula  of  journalism.  Who,  what,  when, 
why  in  the  lead.  Then  short,  factual  paragraphs  that 
can  be  cut  from  the  bottom  with  a  meat  cleaver. 
Longer  pieces  with  a  personal  point  of  view,  which 
have  hecome  something  of  a  trend  in  our  better 
papers,  are  verboten.  Imaginative  use  of  language 
is  more  often  punished  rather  than  rewarded.  Bang 
It  Out  Quick  is  the  motto  of  the  desk,  and  almost 
no  news  story  runs  more  than  five  hundred  words. 
Reporters  are  not  assigned  to  beats  they  have  special 
feelings  about.  Attempts  at  unconventional  ap- 
proaches to  stories  inevitably  get  aborted  by  the 
mechanistic  editors. 

Pete  Haniill  recalls:  "In  1963,  when  I  was  a  re- 
porter. I  was  sent  to  cover  the  last  execution  at 
Sing  Sing.  It  really  got  to  me.  It  was  an  Irish  kid 
who  grew  up  in  Chelsea.  So  I  came  back  to  the 
city  room  and  wrote  a  piece  telling  exactly  how  it 
was,  with  the  urine  running  down  the  guy's  pants 
leg  as  the  electricity  shot  through  his  body.  But 
Bob  Friedman  made  me  rewrite  the  whole  thing. 
He  just  wanted  a  nice,  straight  news  lead.  Who  died, 
what  time,  how  many  minutes.  That's  when  I  de- 
cided to  quit  the  first  time." 

This  is  an  era  in  which  the  journalistic  form  is 
exploding.  What  William  Burroughs  did  to  the 
novel,  and  what  Bob  Dy  lan  did  to  the  popular  song, 
Norman  Mailer  has  done  to  journalism.  The  best 
young  writers  want  to  escape  the  prison  of  "two 
and  a  half  books"  and  follow  their  instincts.  But 
the  Front  Page  generation  at  the  Post  is  oblivious 
to  this  energy. 

The  Front  Page  types  also  impose  an  outdated 
puritanism  on  the  prose  of  their  writers.  When 
Larry  Merchant  heard  Norman  Mailer  say  of  the 
late  Robert  Kennedy,  "He  was  a  rich  kid  who  gave 
a  shit."  it  came  out  in  the  Post  as  a  "rich  kid 
who  gave  a  damn,"  making  Mailer  sound  like  a 
shill  for  the  Urban  Coalition.  And  when  I  was  on 
the  Post,  the  copy  desk  changed  "\ia\f-naked  kids" 
to  "half-dressed  kids"  in  a  feature  I  did  on  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant. 

During  the  1950s,  the  Post  was  a  writers'  news- 
paper.  Irony,  realism,  original  form,  and  creative 
use  of  language  were  encouraged.  There  was  space 
to  compose  longer,  personal  stories.  .  Individual 
styles  were  appreciated  by  the  editors.  Younger 
reporters  were  coached  and  encouraged  by  the  veter- 
ans. But  toda>  the  Post  is  an  editors'  paper.  No 
reporter  has  an  individual  style.  The  news  stories 
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are  all  the  same,  each  conforming  to 
formula.  And  this  trend  seems  to  be 
Schiff  desires;  she  recently  told  a  friei 
don't  want  any  stars  on  the  Post.  After 
they  get  bigger  than  the  paper."  Perhaps 
damning  thing  about  the  Post,  in  hard,  pro 
terms,  has  been  its  failure  to  develop, 
any  young  writer  of  distinction.  Pete  Ha:  1 
probably  the  last  one,  and  he  was  hired  | 
and  has  quit  the  Post  twice  since  then.  Bt 
the  Sann-Schiff  regime,  the  Post  has  not  di 
a  single  younger  journalist  of  the  qualit) 
Royko  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  or  ,itli 
Lukas  of  the  New  York  Times,  or  Nicholas  v>  t 
man  of  the  Washington  Post.  In  the  last  fivfj 
every  reporter  who  has  been  one  notch  abo  a 
mula  robot,  has  quit.  Leonard  Koppett  left 
the  Times.  Bernard  Lefkowitz  quit  to  go  to  nl 
bia  University  and  write  a  book.  Gerald  IS 
went  to  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Nora  Ephroi  s 
free-lance. 

A  textbook  case  of  the  Posfs  pettiness  is 
way  it  responded  to  the  Norman  Mailei  in 
Breslin  mayoral  campaign  in  New  York  (if 
spring.  The  Boston  Globe  broke  the  story 
10th.  The  New  York  Times  and  Washingt 
ran  long  feature  stories  on  it.  Papers  in  I.ih 
Tokyo,  and  Toronto  published  stories.  Ti 
Newsweek  reported  on  it.  But  until  the  end  (  V 
the  Post  blacked  it  out  of  its  news  column  w 
giving  Norman  Frank  and  Vito  Battista  g'ei 
space. 

One  night  at  2:00  a.m.,  Post  reporter  Ja  I 
telephoned  me  to  interview  me  about  the  ca a  ai 
since  I  was  Breslin's  press  secretary.  A  few  Jni 
later  he  called  Gloria  Steinem  and  Peter  M;  . 
other  organizers  of  this  effort  at  citizen  polil 
the  next  morning  no  story  appeared  in  tl 
When  I  called  a  friendly  reporter  there  to  as  01 
explanation,  he  said,  after  getting  a  pledge-  i 
nymity,  "Sann  killed  the  story  when  he  cai.  il 
seven.  He  resents  Breslin  for  quitting,  am  li 
want  to  give  him  any  free  publicity.  Levin 
was  dummied  and  in  type,  and  Sann  just  kill  b 
cause  of  a  grudge."  A  few   days  later  «fl| 
How  ard,  a  young  Post  reporter,  asked  the  o t 
if  she  could  do  a  feature  on  Mailer  and 
campaigning  in  the  city's  Reform  Democrati  ' 
But  she  was  informed  by  an  editor  that  Sail  I 
ordered  a  blackout  on  Breslin. 

On  May  5th,  Mailer  and  Breslin  held  t>  I 
press  conference  of  their  campaign.  Bot  V 
services,  the  Times,  NBC  television,  and 
radio  stations  assigned  reporters  to  cover 
the  Post  boycott  was  still  going  strong.  Tl 
day,  May  6th,  Mailer  conducted  a  press  con  I 
on  the  occasion  of  his  winning  the  Pulitzer  r 
and  attacked  the  press  for  "not  giving  me  ! 
shake."  He  itemized  complaints  against  the 
News,  I  illngc  Voice,  and  Post.  The  conferer  " 
attended  by  a  hip,  young  Post  reporter,  Joh 
bedien.  When  he  got  hack  to  the  city  room 
told  by  city  editor  Johnny  Bott  not  to  write 
hut  rather  a  memo  for  the  publisher  on  evei  ' 
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|i  said.  After  reading  the  memo,  Mrs. 
M.  red  no  story  printed  on  Mailer's  charges 
ainfairness.  although  the  next  day,  the 
I  >ws,  and  Voice  all  published  Mailer's 
■  narks. 

•h-22  Syndrome:  Dorothy  Schiff,  at 
J  till  a  womanly  woman,  runs  the  Post  with 
J ,  impersonal  authority.  She  has  fired  two 
ni  to  the  publisher,  one  editor,  one  man- 
wor,  and  countless  columnists  in  the  last 
vis.  She  keeps  her  aging  incumbent  edi- 
i|ar  of  their  jobs,  and  trying  hard  to 
if  her  whims,  with  a  legendary  flood  of 
los,  typed  on  yellow  onionskin  paper, 
is  Jackie  Onassis'  picture  in  the  paper 
is  in  the  last  nine  days?  Why  was  this 
tory  of  Passover  not  as  interesting  as 
?  I  want  Golda  Meir  to  be  this  week's 
i  the  News  Saturday  feature.  Let's  do  an 
^  with  Philip  Roth's  mother.  Mrs.  Schiff, 
s  preoccupied,  often  cpjite  imaginatively, 
a  and  gossip.  Thus,  she  pays  almost  no 
to  the  essentials  of  the  paper,  and  often 
M  interfere  in  its  political  direction.  As 
l:he  staff  is  never  sure  who  has  made  a 
1  decision— Dolly  ?  Sann?  A  copyboy?  Or 
I  logic  is  behind  that  decision,  or  whether 
£  ecision  can  be  appealed. 

"After  all,  she  does  own  it  " 

d  Schecter,  who  spent  twenty  years  at  the 
from  copyboy  to  columnist,  puts  the  blame 
lblisher.  "The  root  of  the  problem,"  he 
hat  Dolly  really  doesn't  know  that  Murray 

writes  better  than  Earl  Wilson.  Her  own 
lie  gossip  column.  That  is  the  level  of  her 
f,  and  that  gets  communicated  to  the  rest 
per.  After  all,  she  does  own  it." 
\  nowitz.  however,  who  quit  the  Post  during 
-63  strike,  still  defends  his  old  family 
nes  the  business  of  daily  journalism, 
ing  Dolly  has  done,"  he  says,  "has  been 
ely  right.  She  was  right  to  dump  Wechsler. 
kept  it  alive,  and  she  deserves  credit  for 
here  wasn't  a  Post  at  all.  then  you  would 
e  what  it  is.  If  all  you  had  was  the 
hnerican,  then  you  would  miss  the  Post. 
lasted  them  all.  She's  infallible.  The  prob- 
s  daily  newspaper  business  itself.  It  can't 
with  television  and  magazines.  Newspapers 
jj  the  salaries  that  guys  like  Breslin  and 

are  worth.  There's  not  enough  room  for  a 
really  stretch  out.  There's  not  enough  time 

Daily  journalism  just  has  its  own  set  of 
pace,  time,  and  economic  limitations." 
riends.    victims,    and    rivals    all  admit 
Hall  Backer  Thackrey  Sonneborn  Schiff  is 

ible  woman.  She  has  outlasted  four  hus- 
lus  Hearst.  Whitney,  and  Scripps-Howard 
te  the  sole  owner  of  the  biggest  afternoon 
|r  in  the  land.  Kings,  bankers,  and  Presi- 
art  her  whims.  She  is  almost  certainly  one 


of  the  five  most  powerful  women  in  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Schiff's  parents  both  died  in  the  early 
1930s,  bequeathing  her  an  estate  worth  millions 
while  she  was  still  in  her  twenties.  She  was  raised 
as  a  Republican,  Roosevelt  made  her  a  Democrat, 
and  in  1938,  she  ran  as  a  delegate  to  the  state 
constitutional  convention,  but  lost  to  Robert  Moses. 

When  people  who  know  her  socially  are  asked 
to  describe  her.  the  same  narrow  litany  of  adjectives 
is  invoked:  intuitive,  eccentric,  feminine,  shrewd. 
Blair  Clark,  Eugene  McCarthy's  1968  campaign 
manager,  who  was  associate  publisher  at  the  Post 
for  nine  months  in  1965-66,  says,  "Dolly  is  an 
inspired  amateur.  Her  time  is  taken  up  with  the 
business  side  of  the  paper,  and  she  tries  to  edit 
it  with  one  hand.  So  it's  very  haphazard  and  un- 
professional. . .  .The  basic  problem  there  is  that  her 
formative  experience  was  the  brutal  competitive 
situation  the  Post  used  to  be  in.  She's  so  used  to 
the  economic  squeeze  that  she  doesn't  know  how 
to  use  the  elbow  room  she  has  now.  She  doesn't 
know  how  to  make  it  a  class  newspaper,  or  how 
to  compete  with  television.  She  has  no  idea  of  ex- 
panding now  that  the  Post  is  a  monopoly,  because 
she  made  the  paper  a  success  by  cutting  corners." 

Part  of  the  Catch-22  feeling  at  the  Post  comes 
from  Dolly's  Olympian  aloofness,  coupled  with  her 
absolute  power,  which  is  focused  on  trivia.  Mrs. 
Schiff  rarely  appears  in  the  city  room,  choosing 
to  communicate  with  her  editors  almost  exclusively 
by  memo.  Most  staff  members  have  never  met  her, 
even  those  with  ten  and  fifteen  years'  service  at 
the  Post.  It  took  Schecter  twenty  years  to  meet  her. 
and  Vic  Ziegel  is  now  in  his  tenth  year  on  the 
paper  without  ever  being  introduced.  Dave  Gelman 
was  on  the  Post  for  nineteen  years  until  he  first  met 
her.  The  occasion  was  Gelman's  request  for  a  leave 
of  absence,  which  was  denied.  So  he  quit.  Pete 
Hamill.  in  the  company  of  Robert  Kennedy,  one 
night  in  June  of  1966.  arrived  at  Mrs.  Schiff's 
apartment,  only  to  be  asked  by  the  publisher.  "And 
who  are  you.  young  man?" 

"I'm  one  of  your  columnists,"  explained  Hamill. 

Also  contributing  to  this  mood  is  the  way  de- 
parting executives  and  columnists  are  treated.  As 
in  Stalin's  Russia,  they  just  vanish  from  the  paper 
without  explanation,  and  become  non-persons. 
When  Schecter's  column  was  dropped,  not  one  word 
of  farewell  or  explanation  appeared  in  the  Post.  The 
same  is  true  when  Hamill  gave  up  his  popular 
column  in  1966.  When  Blair  Clark  ceased  to  be 
the  associate  publisher,  his  name  just  vanished  from 
the  masthead  one  day  without  a  trace.  Although  the 
Times  printed  a  lengthy  news  story  about  Breslin. 
Kempton,  and  Eeiffer  leaving,  not  one  word  ap- 
peared in  the  Post. 

I  met  Mrs.  Schiff  just  once,  four  years  ago.  At 
that  time,  only  nine  months  after  I  was  rejected  as 
a  night  rewrite  man,  she  invited  me  up  to  her  pent- 
house office,  and  suggested  I  write  a  daily  column 
in  the  Post.  It  was  at  this  point  I  started  to  feel 
like  Yossarian. 

My  meeting  with  Mrs.  Schiff.  I  have  subsequently 
discovered,  was  quite  typical.  She  began  by  asking 


"These  editors . . . 
believe  the  Post 
should  be  geared 
to  the  lowest- 
common -denomi- 
nator readership 
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me  bluntly  if  I  was  a  Communist.  When  I  assured 
her  I  wasn't,  she  mixed  me  a  strong  drink,  kitten- 
ishly  curled  up  on  a  sofa,  and  free-associated  for 
thirty  charming  minutes  about  her  summers  at 
Palm  Beach  with  the  Kennedys.  Then  she  offered 
me  the  column,  "four  times  a  week,  financial  details 
lu  he  arranged  later." 

After  thinking  it  over  for  three  weeks,  I  wrote 
Mrs.  Schiff  a  respectful  note,  explaining  that  I 
felt  no  one  could  he  programmed  to  write  at  a  pre- 
determined rhythm,  for  a  predetermined  space,  sug- 
gesting that  the  traditional  concept  of  the  daily 
column  was  obsolete.  I  added  that  1  felt  the  V oice 
was  more  congenial  to  the  longer  advocacy  report- 
age I  was  interested  in  doing. 

Mrs.  Schiff  never  answered  my  letter.  When  I 
called  a  friendly  columnist  at  the  Post,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  heard  that  the  publisher  had  changed 
her  mind,  and  decided  to  withdraw  the  offer  to  me. 
Had  I  been  rejected  again?  Or  had  I  the  honor  of 
refusing  a  column  at  the  New  York  Post?  1  didn't 
know.  But  I  felt  very  empathetic  with  Yossarian's 
attempts  to  relate  to  the  remote  colonels  in  the 
Pentagon. 

The  archetypal  Post  feature  has  become  an  inter- 
view with  the  distraught  mother  of  a  mass  murderer, 
or  with  the  sobbing  wife  of  a  miner  trapped  in  a 
mine  disaster.  Over  the  years,  Post  reporters  have 
been  forced  to  transform  personal  sorrow  into  ma- 
cabre inquisitions  for  a  readership  conditioned 
to  titillation.  No  victim's  privacy  is  respected.  How- 
ever, when  I  tried  to  see  the  three  top  executives  at 
the  Post  for  this  piece,  all  three  flatly  refused  to 
grant  me  interviews. 

James  Wechsler  said,  "I'd  rather  not...  I  might 
get  into  trouble."  Paul  Sann  explained,  "I  have  a 
policy  of  never  giving  interviews  about  the  Post.'' 
And  two  days  after  I  requested  an  audience  with 
Mrs.  Schiff.  I  received  a  registered  letter  turning  me 
down.  Mrs.  Schiff's  letter  referred  to  an  article 
I  had  written  for  the  August  4.  1966,  issue  of  the 
Voice,  whose  facts,  she  complained,  I  had  neglected 
to  check  before  publication.  Her  missive  con- 
cluded: "...I  cannot  have  any  confidence  in  your 
objectivity  or  fairness  as  a  reporter  on  matters 

relating  to  the  Post  "  I  found  the  thought  that 

Mrs.  Schiff  had  a  three-year-old  clipping  of  mine 
from  the  Voice  in  her  private  files  chilling  and 
suggestive. 


Present  but  n 
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Mr.  IXewfie/d's  article  on  the  New  York  Post  is  one  of 

a  series  that  Harper's  has  been  publishing 

over  the  past  year  on  the  American  communications 

apparatus. 

Previous  reports  were... 

Robert  MucNeil 
-The  News  on  TV  and  How  It  Is  Unmade"  (October  1968) 

Martin  Mayer 
■'The  Lath  is  Publisher"  ( December  1968) 

(Jay  Talese 

'The  New  York  Times"  (January-February  1969) 

IN  icholas  Johnson 
'What  Yiiii  Can  Da  to  Improve  TV"  (February  1969) 

Richard  Pollak 

'Time:  After  Luce"  (July  1969) 


The  Post  makes  enormous  profits  toda 
Kempton's  departure,  it  publishes  nc 
umnists  of  distinction,  and  very  few  you 
nalists  of  promise.  (Exceptions  are  sp> 
Larry  Merchant  and  Vic  Ziegel,  and  repi 
Gross  and  Tim  Lee.  Of  the  older  repor 
Dudar  is  the  best,  as  her  coverage  of  1 
Sirhan  trial  proved  again. ) 

The  Post  today  has  a  circulation  of  ove  70 
but  it  doesn't  go  home.  Many  readers  re  io 
the  brief  subway  ride  home  from  work  t  in 
and  then  leave  it  behind  on  their  seats  f<  tb 
way  scavengers.  The  paper  has  become  1 
in  an  elevator,  present  but  not  heard  by  ci 
audience.  It  is  currently  investing  more  wi 
million  in  a  new  plant,  and  new  colo  ir 
presses  in  renovating  the  old  Journal  m 
building  on  South  Street.  But  it  has  everln 
its  subscription  to  the  AP  local  wire. 

Cannon.  Hamill.  Breslin.  Shannon.  Ft 
Kempton  are  all  gone  now.  In  their  plat1  a 
syndicated  columnists  like  Drew  PearsM 
and  Novak,  William  F.  Buckley,  and  Cla  y* 
chey.  Gone  are  street-smart  stylists  like  y*\ni 
Grove,  Poirier,  Gelman.  and  Gree,  re]  I 
homogenized  wire-service  copy,  and  thj?$ 
book"  stories  lifted  out  of  the  Times  a*ji 
There  are  no  more  prize-winning  exposes.  Ml 
no  investigative  reporters  or  specialists  or^ 
The  Post  has  no  pop  culture  critic  in  th  I 
is  the  capital  of  pop  culture.  New  Yorkw 
700,000  Puerto  Bicans,  but  the  Post  has^m- 
Spanish-speaking  reporter— Tim  Lee— andief 
is  assigned  to  cover  stories  in  the  barrio.  \d 
has  no  reporter  based  in  Queens  or  tl  Jj| 
much  less  a  man  in  Saigon.  It  has  no  W  lit 
bureau. 

Despite  its  monopoly,  despite  its  profitae 
its  soon-to-be-completed  new  plant,  the  Ft  I 
institution  going  through  a  slow  internal  eai 
its  moral  authority.  It  could  be  a  newsp'efl 
was  a  singular  force  for  reform  and  rental' 
decaying  city.  The  city's  activist  high-scd 
college  students  don't  identify  with  the  M. 
more,  preferring  the  underground  papers  cb 
linear  extensions  of  man  like  records  a  i 
Young  committed  w  l  iters  no  longer  ache  to' or 
the  Post.  Instead  they  send  their  long,  non<  led 
first-person  pieces  on  the  city  off  to  The  I  ill  1 
or  New  York  magazine.  The  new,  rapidly "o 
class  of  college-educated  professionals  in  ]V 
now  get  their  hard  information  from  telev  io: 
the  Times,  and  get  their  cultural  vali  : 
Commentary,  or  the  New  York  Review  o  fll 
The  hard  core  of  Post  readers  now  buy  t  f 
for  Leonard  Lyons' gossip  column,  the  stoc  * 
tables,  and  the  late  sports  results  from  fl| 
Coast.  The  Jewish  Mother  of  us  all  is  g 
there  arc  few  mourners  around  to  say  p1 
Kaddish. 
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>1  looked  liberal  and  "graced  the  loveliest,  most  liberal  city  in  America!' 
were  black  graduates  with  straight-A  records  working  in  the  local  Post 
id  how  did  acting-president  Hayakawa  come  to  view  the  humanities 
the  bane  of  his  life,  capable  of  shocking,  authoritarian  actions? 


jrthimer  and  Eric  Solomon  are  tenured 
of  the  humanities  faculty  at  San  Fran- 
College.  Each  man  owns  a  comfortable 
the  campus  where  he  lives  with  his  wife 
nd  daughter.  Since  their  wives  are  pro- 
Dmen,  the  households  engage  part-time 
s.  By  birth,  more  than  from  any  urgent 
men  are  Jews. 

are  another  experience.  During  the 
ra  of  the  Fifties,  long  before  they  met. 
investigated  for  Communist  affiliations 
jst  their  jobs.  But  each  man  survived, 
o  school  for  his  doctorate,  and  then,  at- 
ts  liberal  reputation,  headed  West  early 
es  to  settle  at  San  Francisco  State.  With 
common,  the  two  professors  were  bound 
Is. 


erthimer  looked  on  morosely  as  black 
s  at  San  Francisco  State  began  the  strike 
college  last  November  6.  Not  only  was 
illed  with  ugly  memories  for  him,  but 
tself  was  raising  again  political  questions 
iDft  he  had  settled  forever  when  he  was 
On  November  6,  1967,  Werthimer  had 
g  at  his  desk  in  the  room  next  to  the  of- 
3  student  newspaper,  puffing  happily  on 
many  pipes.  Werthimer's  is  a  tempera- 
finding  life's"  bright  sides  and  blessing 
ordingly.  Others  might  see  San  Francisco 
a  backwater,  a  windbreaker-and-jeans 
k  away  in  southwest  San  Francisco,  apart 
:ity's  core  and  coastline,  an  unlikely  is- 
irning  surrounded  by  acres  of  the  color- 
ment  houses  built  by  Metropolitan  Life 
Company.  Jerry  Werthimer  saw  a  swing- 
is. 

i'  thousand  students  might  be  cruising  in 
for  miles  with  teeth  clenched,  contesting 
f  the  eighteen  hundred  parking  places, 
r  had  a  pass  for  the  teachers'lot. 
nes,  in  the  days  he  had  been  its  adviser, 


critics  of  the  school  newspaper,  the  Daily  Ga/er, 
had  described  it  as  "the  student  Daily  Worker." 
To  Jerry  that  meant  merely  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  steering  the  paper  toward  left-wing  and  lost 
causes. 

When,  months  later,  black  leaders  were  to  point 
out  that  during  the  Sixties  the  enrollment  of  blacks 
at  swinging  San  Francisco  State  had  dropped  from 
11  per  cent  to  slightly  more  than  3  per  cent— that, 
in  a  city  where  every  fifth  resident  is  black— Wert- 
himer was  as  surprised  by  the  revelation  as  every- 
one else.  Through  his  eyes,  the  school  had  looked 
and  felt  liberal  and  graced  the  loveliest, most  liberal 
city  in  America.  He  could  wear  his  brown  tweeds 
with  turquoise  wool  socks  and  be  assured  that  col- 
leagues and  students  would  look  past  such  eccentric- 
ity to  his  pleasant  open  face,  young  for  a  man 
already  past  forty,  wrinkling  only  from  his  effort 
to  resolve  all  differences  amicably. 

The  safe  haven  he  had  found  at  State  was  the 
more  welcome  because  Werthimer  had  begun  to 
wonder  how  long  his  radical  past  might  stalk  him. 
In  the  early  Forties  at  New  Trier  High  School  in 
Winnetka,  Illirrois.  Jerry  had  been  schooled  in 
Marxism  by  an  older  brother  fresh  from  college. 
Somewhere  in  that  American  heartland.  Jerry  found 
a  Young  Communist  League  to  join.  Nothing  if  not 
loyal,  he  paid  his  dues  during  the  time  he  served  as 
a  naval  officer,  during  the  postwar  years  as  a  jour- 
nalism major  at  Northwestern,  even  after  marrying 
a  young  woman  he  had  known  since  second  grade. 

Weekends  he  might  retreat  to  the  suburban  home 
of  his  prosperous  and  indulgent  parents,  but  during 
weekdays  in  Chicago,  Werthimer  saw  himself  as  a 
revolutionary.  Not  that  he  and  his  comrades  did 
anything  subversive  or  dangerous.  Occasionally 
they  gathered  at  midnight  to  push  a  few  clandestine 
Party  bulletins  under  some  doors.  Otherwise  they 
confined  themselves  to  railing  against  the  Walter 
Reuthers,  the  Eleanor  Roosevelts,  the  rest  of  the 
liberals  who  were  selling  out  the  country. 

In  1948,  Werthimer  and  his  wife,  Pat,  cam- 
paigned strenuously  for  Curtis  MacDougall,  his 
former  journalism  professor  at  Northwestern  and 
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the  Progressive  party's  candidate  to  challenge  Paul 
Douglas  for  the  U.  S.  Senate.  During  that  campaign, 
he  met  and  admired  an  eloquent  girl  named  Nancy 
Gossage.  She  would  later  marry  and,  as  Nancy 
McDcrmid,  arrive  at  San  Francisco  State  to  teach 
courses  in  speech,  lead  a  faculty  revolt,  and  shake 
her  head  over  the  changes  in  Jerry  Werthimer. 

With  his  new  master's  degree  in  journalism, 
Werthimer  took  a  high-school  teaching  joh  in  Boul- 
der, Colorado,  in  1951.  Life  for  Pat  and  Jerry  he- 
came  a  series  of  picnics  and  liberal  crusades.  In  the 
thin  mountain  air.  the  Party  meetings  in  Chicago 
seemed  murky  and  out  of  dale.  Werthimer  began 
falling  away  from  the  Communists.  But  when  his 
fall  was  almost  complete,  word  somehow  reached 
Boulder.  He  and  his  w  ife  were  notified  by  registered 
letter  that  their  teaching  contracts  would  not  be 
renewed.  As  Jerry  told  it  later,  the  Werthimers 
limped  away  from  Colorado. 

When  a  post  opened  up  at  Washington  State  Col- 
lege. Werthimer  taught  contentedly  there  until 
Northwestern  began  to  offer  a  doctorate  in  journal- 
ism. The  Werthimers  went  back  to  Illinois  for  a 
final  four  years.  One  day  Glenn  Dumke.  the  presi- 
dent of  San  Francisco  State,  was  on  campus  re- 
cruiting talent  and  met  Werthimer.  Jerry  could  tell 
he  had  impressed  the  president  as  an  agreeable 
young  man.  For  his  part.  Jerry  signed  on  because 
of  names  teaching  at  State  like  Walter  Van  Tilburg 
Clark.  Mark  Harris.  S.  I.  Hayakawa. 

Once  on  the  campus,  the  Werthimers  took  its 
racial  harmony  as  much  for  granted  as  its  liberal- 
ism. Jerry  usually  had  black  and  yellow  faces  in 
his  journalism  classes,  and  he  gave  them  better 
grades  than  the  comparable  white  students.  His 
practice  was  only  fair,  he  thought,  and  if  his  col- 
leagues were  honest,  they  would  admit  to  doing  the 
same. 

One  incident  did  shake  him:  A  black  undergrad- 
uate—older and  married,  as  many  students  at  the 
college  were— was  doing  excellent  work  in  Jerry's 
class  while  holding  down  a  full-time  joh  at  the 
Post  Office.  The  man  got  straight  A's  and  deserved 
them.  When  he  graduated,  Werthimer  lost  touch. 
But  after  the  Watts  riots  in  1965.  two  managing 
editors  called  the  journalism  department  to  ask  if 
Werthimer  could  recommend  a  black  newsman. 
When  he  made  inquiries.  Jerry  was  appalled  to  find 
his  star  pupil  still  working  at  the  Post  Office.  The 
man  had  made  the  rounds  of  papers  and  television 
stations  after  his  graduation,  but  in  that  tranquil 
time  before  the  ghettos  exploded,  no  job  had  been 
open  to  him.  Werthimer  vowed  that  in  the  future 
he  would  shepherd  his  black  graduates  more  dili- 
gently. 


By  November  6,  1967,  then,  Werthimer  felt  justi- 
fied in  surveying  his  life  and  pronouncing  it 
good.  Strolling  next  door  to  the  Gater  office,  he 
found  the  staff  and  one  young  instructor  working 
quietly  on  the  next  issue.  Near  the  door,  a  group 
of  black  youths  were  standing  idly.  They  seemed 
to  l>e  waiting  to  talk  with  the  editor,  a  prickly 


white  boy  named  Jerry  Vaszko.  Werthirti  at 
they  had  come  to  solicit  publicity  for  ie 
coming  queen  being  sponsored  by  a  ne\  I 
tion  on  campus,  the  Black  Students  Ur  n. 

Barely  back  in  his  own  office,  Werth  er 
shouts  and  screams  from  next  door.  He  as 
the  newsroom.  Vaszko  was  lying  bloc 
floor.  The  telephone  had  been  yankec  r 
wall.  The  room  was  a  shambles.  Froi  h 
phone,  Werthimer  called  the  health  offic  I 
pus  police,  and  the  college  president.  Joh  I 
skill  was  the  latest  in  a  string  of  educatoi  o 
hand  at  the  presidency  after  Glenn  Dui  e 
up  to  the  post  of  chancellor  for  the  ( ir 
college  system.  More  visionary  than  pra  ia 
Easterner  who  prided  himself  on  his  ra  .or 
minority  students.  Summerskill,  from  t  ti 
his  arrival,  had  cultivated  ties  with  the  1  9 
faculty  members  had  come  to  resent  h  I 
sympathies. 

When  President  Summerskill  came  ii 
the  damage  at  the  Gater,  the  white  stu  its 
astonished  to  hear  him  say,  "At  least  Gc  ge 
ray  wasn't  involved  in  this."  A  part-tir  El 
instructor  and  minister  of  education  of  ie 
Panthers.  Murray  was  one  of  the  presid  is 
links  to  the  BSU.  Summerskill  had  bee  rel 
that  Murray  was  sitting  in  the  preside  1 
when  Werthimer's  call  came  through  fr  i  ; 
the  yard. 

But  Murray  was  there  only  through  mi 
footwork.  As  Summerskill  soon  learned,  pli 
rapher  in  the  Gater  office  had  snapped  j  tin 
the  whole  melee.  From  the  blowups,  M  ra; 
eight  other  black  students  could  be  identi  le 
Although  taken  aback.  Summerskill  pre  ise 
journalism  department  he  would  act  fir  1 
Werthimer  among  those  prodding  him,  1 
ready  notified  the  district  attorney.  V  skc 
nounced  from  the  hospital,  where  he  spen  lei 
for  observation,  that  he  was  determine*  o 
charges. 

In  the  acrimonious  days  that  followed,^  rth 
and  others  went  to  the  executive  boa  ol 
teacher's  federation  to  say.  "That  was  a  iss 
the  black  students  invaded.  You  must  >  I 
thing."  They  tried  the  same  argument  tc  alii 
Academic  Senate,  but  the  other  teachen  ust 
not  seem  outraged.  The  attitude  around  tl  cai 
seemed  to  be  that  the  Gater  very  likely  1  s  i 
and  that  Vaszko  deserved  his  heating. 

Werthimer  was  terribly  distressed.  II  :l 
member  that  one  of  Vaszko's  sports  coll ,;ns 
jeered  at  Muhammad  Ali.  but  most  mel  pi 
sports  pages  had  published  crueler  tars ! 
his.  "It  was  obviously  one-sided,"  Werth  er 
eluded.  "The  blacks  could  do  no  wrong." 

During  the  next  month,  he  and  his  col!  2U( 
the  journalism  department  felt  isolated  ai  I 
tered.  But  on  December  6,  1967,  the  whol  M 
erupted  in  a  student  revolt  fed  in  part  by 
ai  rests.  Fifty  classrooms  were  entered  and  <  rJ| 
a  crowd  massed  at  the  administration  ir 
plate  glass  was  broken.  Before  the  day  $1 
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hundred  arrests  had  heen  made,  and  the  cant  word 
at  San  Francisco  State  had  hecome  "polarization.'' 
Werthimer  did  not  deny  feeling  gratified  when  he 
heard  the  same  professors  who  had  waved  away 
the  journalism  hrawl  now  yammering  about  the 
behavior  of  the  rebels. 


By  May  of  1968.  revolutionaries  had  taken  as 
their  issue  the  presence  on  campus  of  the  Air 
Force  ROTC.  That  crusade  fell  to  the  white  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society.  Black  students  had  rea- 
sons to  hold  themselves  aloof:  in  court,  charges 
against  Murray  and  the  other  Gater  defendants  had 
been  dropped  to  misdemeanors  and  their  sentences 
limited  to  a  two-year  probation.  And  President 
Summerskill  was  devoting  his  energies  to  getting 
the  first  black  studies  program  in  the  country  under 
way  at  last.  After  the  December  6  incident,  he  had 
resigned  as  president  because  of  baiting  by  the  state 
board  of  trustees.  Rut  his  resignation  was  not  effec- 
tive until  June,  and  black  studies  was  to  be  his 
monument. 

At  the  peak  of  the  SDS  sit-ins,  Summerskill  felt 
obliged  to  call  onto  the  campus  the  San  Francisco 
police.  A  Special  Tactical  Squad  answered  his  call. 

The  first  evening  of  that  confrontation.  Jerry  and 
Rat  Werthimer  had  walked  over  to  the  campus  to 
watch,  he  with  a  new  dark  beard  tinged  lightly  with 
gray  I  hat  he  had  raised  to  symbolize  his  sense  of 
loss  al  the  murder  of  Martin  Luther  King.  To  Jerry. 
Dr.  King  had  been  the  answer— a  man  compassion- 
ate and  educated,  devoted  to  integration,  a  preacher 
of  reconciliation.  Now  Werthimer  felt  abandoned 
to  the  blacks  of  the  BSU,  tough  young  men  like 
Jack  Alexis  and  Jerry  Varnardo.  "Varnardo  scares 
the  crap  out  of  me."  Werthimer  told  friends  sadly. 

The  police  that  night  went  about  clearing  the 
administration  building  with  a  relentlessness  that 
struck  Jerry  as  fierce  and  brutal.  Huge,  booted 
men  with  transparent  visors  on  their  helmets  that 
shrank  their  faces  and  made  them  look  hardly 
human,  the  Tac  Squad  began  to  flail  and  club  the 
unarmed  protestors.  On  the  sidelines,  Werthimer 
was  amazed  to  see  his  matronly  wife  jump  onto  a 
car  and  start  hollering,  "Pigs!"  Jerry  understood 
her  feeling,  but  he  wished  she  would  climb  down 
and  be  quiet. 

Technically  a  victory  for  the  Air  Force,  the 
ROTC  battle  ended  with  bad  feelings  on  all  sides. 
\l  least,  though,  as  he  caught  a  jet  for  ins  new 
foundation  job  in  Ethiopia,  Summerskill  could  con- 
sole himself  that  the  black-studies  program  was 
making  progress.  To  help  set  it  up,  he  had  recruited 
Dr.  Nathan  Hare,  a  black  sociologist  who  had  lately 
been  dropped  at  Howard  University  for  his  ap- 
proach to  black  studies  at  that  Negro  institution. 

Before  Hare  was  long  in  San  Francisco,  he  was 
acquiring  some  powerful  opponents.  These  men 
were  usually  liberals,  and  they  thought  of  them- 
selves  as  being  drawn  into  disagreement  with 
Nathan  Hare  almost  against  their  will,  much  as 
h  i  i  \  Werthimer  was  taking  positions  that  surprised 
him.  Particularly  unsettled  by  the  new  battle  lines 


was  the  chairman  of  the  political-scien< 
ment,  John  Bunzel. 

Farnest  and  boyish,  considered  at  one  ti  sal 
sible  president  for  the  college,  Bunzel  has  Prj] 
Ionian's  face— handsome,  slightly  hangc  ] 
eyes  set  deep  and  small  features  neatly  m 
in  place.  He  had  indeed  gone  to  Princetc  k} 
bachelor's  degree,  graduating  in  1948,  ar  ttjj 
umbia  and  Berkeley  afterward. 

Bunzel  had  been  a  golfing  companion 
merskill's,  and  when  the  president  had  byp  sed 
usual  procedures  to  bring  Hare  to  the  coll  ;,B 
zel  had  felt  free  enough  to  warn  him:  ia\ 
black  studies  become  a  one-man  prograrr  itlj! 
broad  faculty  support.  To  Bunzel  the  cone 
college  as  a  community  of  scholars  was  sa  >sai 
He  urged  Summerskill  to  put  Hare  in  to  hit 
faculty  members  like  himself,  decent  mei  ,ym 
thetic  to  the  concept  of  black  studies.  ]ml 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  none  too  ird 
fathom.  Hare  did  not  function  in  so  clu 
congenial  a  way.  One  white  professor  w 
to  know  him  said  that  Hare  had  arrived'  Si 
uncertain  about  his  status.  He  realized  that  ;m 
ner  of  his  appointment  was  being  criticiz  Al 
and  quite  rightly,  he  had  more  confidence 'M. 
self  as  a  writer  and  scholar  than  as  an  admiitrai" 

Bunzel  waited  for  Hare  to  call.  The  c;  ne 
came.  Later  Bunzel  said  he  felt  reluctant  m 
the  overture  because  he  wanted  to  avoid  iv 
pearance  of  intruding.  But  in  the  mean  ie, 
Hare's  plans  drifted  back  to  Bunzel,  th  bla 
studies  department  sounded  troubling  ant  mp 
fessional. 

Obtaining  a  draft  copy  of  Hare's  propos.  .  Bi 
zel  wrote  an  analysis  of  them  for  the  jour  1,3 
Public  Interest.  He  began  by  quoting  somedlatj 
most  abrasive  public  rhetoric:  "I  don't  b|:vet 
absolutes,  so  I  do  not  categorically  reject  ;  wit 
men,  only  99  and  44/100ths  of  them."  Fn  till 
Bunzel  went  on  to  take  sharp  if  silky  iss  •  wi 
Hares  concept  of  limiting  some  Marl' 
courses  to  black  students.  The  thrust  of  thflH 
w  as  that  a  program  such  as  Hare's  could  ea; 
up  an  indoctrination  center  for  black  raci$| 

To  Hare,  isolated  on  the  second  floor  o 
ministration  building,  such  an  article,  piffl 
without  consultation,  looked  like  simple  si'-jjps 
His  hostility  spread  to  other  blacks  on  campt  HI 
Bunzel  tried  to  assure  everyone  that  he  had  vU 
no  more  than  one  of  those  tough-minded  cifjl 
that  stimulate  debate  in  the  best  academic  tr  itic 
Months  later.  Bunzel  was  still  invoking  thfl 
of  disinterested  scholarship.  But  he  was  ;i 
that  unsupervised  classes  in  black  studies 
very  well  sink  below  an  acceptable  standani 
same  time.  Bunzel  was  forced  into  a  def<  nsi\ 
terpoint:  He  had  always  been  a  liberal,  I  ! 
In  fact  he  had  been  a  Robert  Kennedy  dt  li 
the  ( Chicago  convention. 

Some  blacks  were  not  impressed  b)  ihose  I 
tials.  Bunzel  s  two  cars  were  painted  will1 
and  their  tires  slashed.  One  morning  a  li" 
bomb  was  found  in  front  of  his  office.  Late 
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Barbara  Putnam  said  safety  belt 
ade  her  feel  strapped  in. 


Somewhere 
west  of  journalism 

and 

this  side 

. . .  there  is  a  place  where  reporting  becomes  literature. 
There  are  those— namely  one  million  readers— who  think 
Harper's  Magazine  is  the  place. 

For  Harper's  Magazine  is  dedicated  to  the  idea  that  fine 
writing  need  not  buckle  under  the  pressure  of  a  deadline, 
nor  should  literature  be  solely  confined  to  the  dim  distant 
past  or  the  recent  inventions  of  a  novelist's  mind.  It  can 
deal  with  now— with  the  angers  of  our  time,  the  beautiful 
beginnings  of  a  changed  society  and  the  sad  vestiges  of  a 
violent  past.  David  Halberstam,  Norman  Mailer,  Arthur 
Miller,  Larry  King,  Peter  Schrag,  John  Corry  and  Marshall 
Frady  are  proving  again  and  again  in  these  pages  that  the 
sensibilities  of  a  fine  writer  may  be  the  most  accurate  way 
to  capture  the  tremors  and  trends  of  an  age. 

Norman  Mailer's  much  praised,  and  prized,  account  of  the 
March  on  the  Pentagon— Armies  of  the  Night— is  certainly 
a  case  in  point.  Of  this  Pulitzer-prize  winning  account,  Mur- 
ray Kempton  remarked,  "Norman  Mailer  has  done  for 
journalism  what  Henry  James  did  for  the  novel."  We,  of 
course,  like  to  think  that  Harper's  Magazine,  in  com- 
missioning, editing,  and  publishing  such  a  piece  also  had 
a  little  to  do  with  it.  As  did  our  readers,  for  they  are  the 
ones  who  value  and  demand  a  magazine  that  adds  dimen- 
sion to  the  facts  of  the  news  and  an  urgency  to  the  opinions 
of  history. 

If  you  have  read  Arthur  Miller's  sweeping  panorama  of 
Russia  in  this  issue,  you  know  precisely  what  we  mean  by 
"somewhere  west  of  journalism  and  this  side  of  history."  If 
you  have  a  friend  who  doesn't  know  the  new  Harper's,  lend 
him  this  copy  when  you're  through  with  it. 
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other  afternoon,  after  security  guards  had  warned 
him  to  leave  the  campus,  the  office  next  to  his  was 
entered  by  several  men  in  stocking  masks  who 
ransacked  desks  and  files  while  a  terrified  secretary 
stood  by  helplessly.  When  Jerry  Werthimer  ran 
into  him  on  the  campus  and  commiserated,  Bunzel 
thanked  him  emotionally.  Almost  nobody  else,  he 
said,  was  giving  him  support.  People  seemed  to 
assume  he  had  brought  the  trouble  on  himself. 


r|^hat  full  year  of  sit-ins,  threats,  disruption,  and 
M.  violence  had  guaranteed  that  when  the  black 
students'  strike  began  last  November  6,  Werthimer, 
Bunzel,  and  a  majority  of  white  teachers  at  State 
were  going  to  view  it  less  than  favorably.  The  BSU 
had  formulated  ten  demands.  To  those,  the  Third 
World  Liberation  Front— students  of  Oriental  and 
Mexican  descent— had  come  up  with  another  five, 
some  overlapping  the  points  of  the  BSU.  The  stu- 
dents announced  that  their  demands  were  not 
negotiable. 

Appraising  the  student  ultimatums,  white  faculty 
members  found  varying  reasons  for  opposing  the 
strike.  Bunzel  had  already  outlined  in  his  essay  his 
objection  to  full  autonomy  for  the  new  black-stud- 
ies department.  Werthimer  fretted  over  the  demand 
that  any  black  student  who  wanted  to  attend  San 
Francisco  State  be  admitted  automatically.  And  he 
flatly  opposed  the  demand  that  Helen  Bedesem,  the 
school's  white  financial  aid  officer,  be  replaced  by  a 
black  administrator.  The  BSU  claimed  Mrs.  Bede- 
sem represented  "the  old  antebellum  plantation 
mistress,  the  showpiece  of  the  slave  master  who  de- 
cided what  the  field  niggers  need  and  don't  need." 

Standing  alone,  one  demand,  the  point  about 
George  Murray,  might  have  united  administration, 
faculty,  and  students  against  a  common  enemy— 
the  state  board  of  trustees.  Appointed  by  Governors 
Brown  and  Reagan,  the  board  was  widely  regarded 
by  educators  as  an  unprepossessing  collection  of 
merchants  and  professional  men  ready  to  bend  to 
any  political  pressure. 

Following  his  conviction  and  parole  in  the  Gater 
episode,  Murray  had  become  more  and  more  abu- 
sive as  he  toured  the  state  making  speeches.  Late 
last  September  the  trustees  had  voted  eight  to  five 
to  "request"  that  Summerskill's  successor,  President 
Robert  Smith,  remove  Murray  from  all  teaching 
duties.  A  month  passed.  Smith,  supported  by  his 
faculty  and  by  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors,  had  chosen  not  to  act.  But  Mur- 
ray was  less  quiescent.  In  Fresno,  he  spoke  to 
one  audience  about  slavery.  "We  are  slaves,"  he 
said,  "and  the  only  way  to  become  free  is  to  kill  all 
the  slave  masters."  Whom  he  proceeded  to  identify 
as  Lyndon  Johnson,  Earl  Warren,  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  trustees  were  done  with  requesting.  With 
Reagan  in  the  lead,  they  ordered  the  president  to 
suspend  Murray,  although  he  had  violated  no  laws 
and  despite  Smith's  pleas  that  the  case  be  processed 
through  regular  faculty  channels.  Most  of  his  fac- 
ulty, even  the  ones  who  held  no  brief  for  Murray, 
wanted  to  see  Smith  defy  the  trustees.  Instead  he 


stalled  until  late  Friday  afternoon,  Nc  I 
when  the  school's  closing  for  the  week  \ 
lessen  the  chance  of  any  incendiary  reac  I 
Smith  obeyed  orders.  Within  a  week,  sti g 
marching  on  the  school's  sidewalks  and  m 
ways. 

Not  long  after  the  student  strike  bej 
Werthimer  was  passing  the  door  of  a  ( 
room  in  the  humanities  building  when 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers' 
board  convening  inside.  At  State,  AFT  ] 
numbered  only  120  of  some  1,300  faculty 
but  its  ranks  included  many  of  the  brig 
most  ubiquitous  teachers  on  the  campus.  \  i 
lingered  outside  the  door,  hoping  they 
vite  him  in,  even  though  he  had  not  bee; 
member  for  more  than  a  year.  He  supp 
like  Eric  Solomon  would  be  urging  the  unii 
the  student  strike,  and  Werthimer  felt  tl 
be  a  dreadful  mistake. 

When  Solomon  had  first  arrived  four 
fore,  Werthimer  had  considered  him,  n< 
fully,  "a  hot-shot  from  Ohio  State,"  an< 
liked  the  young  English  professor.  But 
events  of  the  past  year,  his  opinion  had 
Now  Solomon  was  one  of  the  few  peopl 
whom  genial  Jerry  Werthimer  could  brin 
to  dislike. 

He  was  not  invited  inside.  The  commit) 
as  he  had  feared.  Werthimer  immediate! 
off  a  letter  resigning  from  the  AFT.  Then 
hectic  weeks  of  vacillation.  He  hated  to 
coming  on  campus  every  day.  But  as  tfo 
boiled  over,  he  started  to  feel  secure  o: 
he  knew  that  police  squads  were  on  tap  in 
rooms.  He  appreciated  that  the  blacks  had; 
centuries  of  injustice.  But  the  BSU  leader! 
so  filled  with  hate,  so  unwilling  to  compro  sBW 

Werthimer  knew  he  could  not  expect  tht  gT! 
tude  because  he  had  once  been  a  radical  ma 
("I  used  to  write  for  the  National  Guard  i,"' 
said  wonderingly,  "and  now  I  can't  even  bLgfl 
self  to  read  it." )  But  he  remembered  that  e  ? 
his  comrades  in  the  Communist  party  h  hi 
proposing  positive  programs.  The  New  1 1,  t 
black  radicals,  seemed  to  offer  only  vitup  3tn 

At  State,  Werthimer  had  become  a  memb<  o*t 
Establishment.  That  much  he  granted  with  ton 
of  pride.  Had  he  become  in  the  process  oi  n)0 
ineffectual  liberal? 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  December,  We  lim 
joined  a  group  of  faculty  members  and  thei  iril 
who  had  gone  to  the  library  to  straighter'too 
the  dissidents  had  purposely  disarranged.  ( 
time,  S.  I.  Hayakawa  had  been  installed  as  cts 
president,  a  man  Werthimer  knew  to  be  ego  I 
certainly,  and  probably  erratic,  but  not  evil,  'tl 
w  icked  puppet  the  strikers  were  denouncinj  % 
Jerry!"  Don  Hayakawa  called  to  him.  "A  | 
taking  the  books  down  or  putting  them  I  I 
Werthimer  was  ready  to  hit  him.  But  he  had  > 
ognize  that  the  question  might  be  a  fair  one 

Hayakawa  prolonged  the  Christmas  vacain 
extra  week  to  let  tempers  cool,  and  during  th  I 
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Why  the  butler  is  always  British. 


and  the  numbered  that,  you'll  find  the  British 
tradition  of  personal  service  very  much  in  evi- 
dence at  BOAC. 

We've  put  a  Chief  Steward  in  charge  of  the 
care  and  feeding  of  passengers  on  every  flight. 
And  in  his  charge  is  an  expert  staff  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  attentive  without  being  pa- 
tronizing, confident  without  being  intimidating. 

So  if  you  should  doze  off  during  a  BOAC 
flight,  don't  be  surprised  if  someone  quietly  puts 
out  your  cigarette,  removes  the  magazine  from 
your  lap,  and  switches  off  your  overhead 
light.  As  they  say  in  the  movies,  you'll  know 
whodunit. 


P  t  any  fan  of  the  late,  late  show.  Tnvari- 

:  man  who  takes  the  coats  and  mixes  the 

s  and  announces  dinner  and  stokes  the 

he  library  speaks  with  a  pronounced 
sf  accent. 

cause  it  has  always  been  understood,  by 
Casting  in  Hollywood  and  the  world  at 
lat  behind  the  accent  is  a  centuries-old 
what  service  is  all  about, 
which  wine  is  to  be  served  with  what 
And  at  what  temperature.  Of  how  to  be 
1  when  needed.  And  how  to  remain  dis- 
almost  invisibly,  in  the  background, 
ispite  the  speed  of  today's  jets  and  the 
:e  of  today's  life,  the  computerized  this      And  why 

ons,  contact  your  Travel  Agent  or  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation,  which  has  offices  in  principal  cities. 

)mebody  up  there  cares. 


Direct  to  you  from  LAMBERT  STUDH 


I  full  color  HAND-SILK  SCREENED 
I  by  master  craftsmen 

|  IN  OIL  PAINT  ON  ARTISTS'  CANVAS 

I  By  ordering  now  direct  from  the 
'  publisher's  studios  in  New  York          Sil  00 
.  you  can  save  up  to  75%. Retail  prices  *^l"V/w 
I  as  high  as  $35.  Yours  for  as  little  as  


230  PICASSO'S  "GUERNICA."  Impressive 

^^^^        ill    i  t  -  1  n  i  in  artist  can  vat  t  m  grej 

tmtUll.  and  ill. ii  ks   Poignant  war  protest  1*0.  MODIGLI ANI  NUDE   Silkscrei  II  artist 

■  l"i         16"  «  IS"  Pub  @  t  is  mi          OnlytM  convos.  l  ull  color.  16",  x  25".  Onh  5.95 

»/;  6  95  164.  Ilu-  above  <mi  paper.         Only  3.95  506.  The  above  on  paper.        Only  2.98 


271  VAN  GOGH  STARRY  NIGHT. 

Silkscreen  on  artist  canvas 

in  full  color.  Brilliant  land- 
scape of  towering  cypress  trees 
silhouetted  against  dazzling  blue 
starlit  sky  in  Van  Gogh's  magic 
colors.  18"  x  24". 
/'■id.  ul  $35.00.  Oii/y9.95 


261  PICASSO  00  dim 

Silkscreen  on  orrii 
Stirring  tribute  to.,  ^3 
l.a  Mancha  in  bl  fin 
IS"  x  24".  W 
I'ub.  at  $7.50.  OllAjA 


270   MONET  HOUSFS  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT. Silksi  rcen  on  orriit  cor- 
vos  iii  full  n.lor  View  from 
London  Hi  idge  overlooking 

the  Thames    JO"  x  >>" 

I'ub.  at  $20.00.  Only  6.95 


211   VAN  GOGH 
WHITE  ROSES 
Silkscreen  artist 
canvas.  Full  color 
25"  x  20".  Only  6.95 
126.  I'.  r. 


285  HUG  THE  IfOPARD 

Lithograph  on 

ortist  canvas 


288  PICASSO 
BACCHANAL  s,|k 
set  ecu  on  artist 
canvas  in  black 
Si  while   18"  x  24". 


252  PICASSO  THRfF 
MUSICIANS.  Silkscrei 
mi  orlist  c 

in  full  color.  22"%  x24". 
I'ub.  ,n  fIS  mi.  Only  5.95 
Only  2.98 


196  WYETH  CHRISTINA  S  WORLD 


fr 


i  I  he  Mi: 


m  line  orl  poper. 

I.nl  ill  open  field  of  grass  in  har- 
vest colors.  Classic  American  Art. 
16"  X  24".  Only  7.50 


304  PICASSO.  I  )0Vf 

Silks,  reen  on  C  ,  «■■* 

Eternal  symboUifcg- 

soft  hlack-s,  gra 
12"  x  14VJ". 
I'ub  @  $10. 


NEVER  H 
A 


•-  V 


277  ROUSSEAU  VIRGIN  FOREST 
AT  SUNSET  Silkscreen  on 

artist  canvas  in  full  I  oloi 

20"  .\  28".  Pub.  ut  $23.00   Only  7.95 


513  NEVER  AGAIN  WAR     254  MONET  WATER  LILIES. 

Silkscreen  poster  after         On  arfisl  canvas  linking 
silkscreen  in  full  color;  the 
master's  impression  of  watt 
lilies  in  a  pool  21  1  ■"  x  22". 
I'ub.  .it  $211.00.  Only  6.95 


KOUWITZ  1924  drawing 
Black,  grey  and  dayglo 
i  eel  on  fine  art  stock. 
_  i"  x  .HI"   SjVciol  4.95 


256   VAN  GOGH  209  PICASSO  STUDIES  FOR 

CHURCH  AT  AUVERS  MOTHER  &  CHILD  Silk 

Silkscreen  mi  arliit  screen  on  ortists'  canvas 

in  full  color.  in  sepia  tones   16"  x  20". 

I"  I'nb  at  fub.  at  tl2.O0.Onh  2  98 

Only  5.95  113.  On  paper.  Only  1.98 


282   HUG   THE  CAT 

Lithograph  on 

artist  canvas. 

&  ! 

5  95 


lis  &  • 

22"  x  28".  Only 
508.  '  in  paper.     2  98 


300  PICASSO. 
DES  TOROS 

Silkscreen  on  ' 
'I  he  epic  spjW 
bullring  in  bn 
full  color.  20": 
Pub.  @  $15.  ■ 


212  VAN  GOGH  SUN- 
(LOWERS  Silkscreen 
on  artist  convos 

duplicating  Van  finish's 

vibrant  palette  of  yellows, 
greens  &  browns  20"  X  26" 
I'ub  at  $17  5('  ( in/v  6  95 


257  RENOIR  GIRL 
WITH  WATERING  CAN 

Silkscreen  on  ortisr 


delicate  shades  of  blue, 

green,  gold  &  red 

IS"  x  2VPub  $2l>  6.95 


2/9  FRAGONARD  YOUNG  G1RI 
READING  Silkscreen  on  ortisr 
convos  in  lovely  sunlight 
colors  tine  of  the  most 
fatuous  paintings  in  the 
world  20"x26". 

I'ub    .1/  J/.S'  00        (Inly  *95 


247  PICASSO  81UE  NUDE 

Silkscreen  in  full  color 
mi  orris!  canvas 

From  Picasso's  Dlue  period. 
1  f."  x  20". 

rub.  ut  $12  nil  Only  5.95 
186.  i  in  paper    Only  2.98 


262  HAUSMAN 

A  MAN  AND  A  WOMAN 

Silkscreen  on  ortisr 
convos  in  vibrant  green, 
blue,  orange  cs  ni.lgenla 
lo"  x  23"  Onh  595 

523.  tin  p  iper  Only  2.98 


287  PICASSO  THE 
TRAGEDY  Silksi  n  i 
ortist  i 


17"  x  26". 
Pub.  @  jt/2. 
512   (in  papi . 


Onh  5.95 
Only  2.98 


306  HAUSMAN.  Tl 

Silkscreen  on  artil 
Contemporary  ma 
brilliant  yellow.  bk 
orange  &  green.  IS 
I'ub.  t&  $15. 
529.  On  paper  1 


,  golds 

s.  18"  X  2<l". 

Pub,  <5>  1 1  s  Only  5.95 
530.  Paper,    o„/e  2.98 


id  ta 


255.  REOON:  VASE 
OF  FLOWERS.  On 
artists'  canvas  silk 
screen  from  the  Louvre 
in  soft  golden  browns, 
red,  yellow,  green  & 
blue   19"  x  26"  2.98 


302  PICASSO 
fAUN  WITH  LEAVES. 

Sdkse  reen  on  ortist 
canvas.  Fantasy  in 
hlat  k  K  white. 
1 8"  x  24". 

I'ub.  O  $7.  Only  2.98 


299  DAUMIER. 

MAN  Of  LA  MANCHA. 

Silksi  ie.  n  on  artist 
canvas.  Don  Quixote 
in  magnificent  full 

color.  18"  x  26" 

f>nf>.  @  J/>   Only  5.95 


245  PICASSO. 
MATERNITY . 

Silkscreen  on  artist 
canvas,  l  ull  I  olor 
against  a  blue 
background.  IS"  x  19' i" 
Pub.  @  $20      Only  7.95 


303  MODIGIIANI. 
CARYATID. 

Silks<  i  een  on  artist 
canvas.  A  line  study 
of  the  female  nude 
in  lilue  lines.  IS"  x  20" 
I'ub.  @  fill   Only  3.95 


519   K WAN  YIN. 

'fang  Dynasty 
Chinese  scroll 

Silkscreen  in 

blue  handmade 

rue  paper.  12"  X 

39".     Only  198 


295  RY 
NU0E. 
artist  cai 

browns, 
golds.  21 
T'ub.tl: 
518.  On 


ON  POSTERS. 

us  colors 
\  e  art  stock. 

Ut DUFY 
.jet  Only  3.95 


280  PAIR  OF  MATISSE  MURALS 

Silkscreen  on  artist  canvas. 

Brilliant  contemporary  murals 
in  full  color.  Each  U"x28". 
Pub.  at  $18.00.  The  Pair  6.95 
505.  The  above  on  paper. 
Pub.  at  $10.00.  The  Pair  3.95 


275.  VAN  GOGH  CrPRfSS 
ROAD  WITH  STARS  Silk- 
screen  nn  artist  canvas. 

The  full  color  of  Van 
Gogh's  exciting  palette. 
21"  x  28" 


204.  MOD1GLI ANI 
SKETCH  OF  G/Rl.  Silk- 
screen  on  artist  canvas 

in  black  lines  and  shades 
of  red.  Wi"  x  27'/2" 


276  PICASSO  THE 
OLD  GUITARIST. 

Silkscreen  on  artist 
canvas  in  blues. 
18"  X  26".  Pub. 


Pub.  at  $12  00.  Only  5.95   $15. 00.  Only  5.95 


Pub.  at  $35.00.  Only  A.9i  1 10.  On  paper.  Only  2.98  514.  Paper     2  98 


234.  EL  GRECO  VIEW 
Of  TOLEDO.  Silkscreen 
on  artist  canvas  in  blues, 
greens,  greys,  with  a  lacquer 
finish.  Over  25  screens  used  it 
reproduction.  20"  x  22". 
Pub.  at  $35.00.     Only  9.9$ 


231.  PAIR  OF  MEDIEVAL  BRASS 
RUBBINGS:  KNIGHT  AND  IADY. 

Silkscreen  on  artist  canvas  in 

black  &  metallic  gold.  12"  x  36". 
Pub.  at  $1$.  The  Pair.  Only  4.95 
165.  The  above  on  parchment 
paper.  The  Pair,  Only  3.95 


224  KLEE  F/SH  MAGIC. 
Silkscreen  artist  canvas 
full  color.  Surrealist 
fantasy.  17"  x  21U". 
Pub.  at  $18  Onlv  5.95 
158.  On  paper  2.98 


248  VAN  GOGH 
IRISES.  Silkscreen 
on  artist  convos  in 

full  color.  19I4"  X  25". 
Pub.  at  $1?  SO.  Only  6.95 
142.  On  paper.  Only  3.95 


291  REMBRANDT 
YOUNG  WARRIOR 

Silkscreen  on  artist 
canvas  in  full  color 
19 


Pub 


$15 


23s.  illuminated 
manuscript  blue 

KNIGHT.  Silkscreen 
artist  canvas  full 

color.  IS"  x  21".  Pub. 
at  $10.00.    (July  2.98 


286  VAN  GOGH  STAR- 
LIGHT OVER  THE  RHONE 

Silkscreen  on  ortisf 
canvas  m  full  color. 
20" 


Pub. 


Only  9.95 


236.  ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPT.  GREEN 
KNIGHT.  Silkscreen 
artist  canvas  in  full 

color.  15"  X  21".  Pub. 
at  $10.00.  Only  2.98 


246  El  GRECO 
ST  MARTIN.  Silk 
screen  in  full 
color  on  artist 
canvas  15  V'  x 
30".  0«/>'6.95 


Only  5.95 
Only  2.98 


283  HUG  THE  TIGER 

Lithograph  on 
artist  canvas. 

Browns,  tans  and  yellow. 
22"  x  28".  Only  5.95 
509.  On  paper  Only  2  98 


266  REMBRANDT  MAN 
IN  GOLDEN  HILMIT. 

Silkscreen  on 
artist  canvas  in 

full  color.  22"  x  28". 
Pub.  at  $10.00.  Uuly  5.95 


237  UNICORN  IN  CAP- 
TIVITY Silkscreen 
on  artist  canvas  in 

full  c.lor.  19"  x  28". 
Pjlb.  i.i   $18   Onlv  5.95 
Onlv  3.98 


253  CEZANNE 
STIU  HFC 

Silkscreen  on  orlisl 
canvas  in  full  color. 

20"  x  26".  Pub.  at 
$20.00.     Only  5.95 


219  MARINI  THE  RIDER 
Silkscreen  artist  canvas 

Strong  black  lines 
on  red  field.  18"  x  24". 
Pub.  at  $18.    Onlv  5.95 
153.  On  paper.  2.98 


278   TURNER  THE  FIGHTING 

'  TEMERAIRE".  Silkscreen  on  artist 

canvas  in  panoramic  full  color. 

20"  x  28".  Pub.  at  $35.    Only  7.95 


16  II 
Fl  E. 


inly  4.95 
Inly  1.98 


292  HUG  THE  ZEBRA 

Lithograph  on 
artist  canvas. 

lllues,  blacks  &  yellows. 
22"  x  28" 

Special  5.95 


250  MANET  THE 
PIPCR  Silkscreen 
artist  canvas  in 

full  color.  From 
the  Loirvre.  1  5"  x 
Pub   $18      Onlv  ! 


265  MONET  RED  POPPIES  281  PICASSO 

Silkscreen  on  orlisl  convos  in  full  color.  TOREROS.  Silk- 
Impressionist  masterpiece  of  figures  screen  on  artist 
strolling  through  a  summer  field  of  red  convos  in  H/W. 
poppies.  19"  x  24".  18"  x  24".  Pub 
Pub.  @  $25.00.                        Only  7.95  $'  s"  '  '»'v  2.98 


221  KLEE  BIRD  GARDEN 

Humorous  silkscreen  on 

ortist  canvas  ill  t  nil 

color.  17"  x  2iY,". 
Pub.  ut  $18.  Onlv  5  95 
155.  I  in  paper        2  98 


267  PICASSO 
PICADOR  Silk 
screen  on  ortist 
convos  in  11/W. 

18"  X  2-1".  Pub. 
$7  50.  Only  2.98 


198  SUPPOSE  THEY 
GAVE  A  WAR— AND 
NOBODY  CAME. 

Black  Si  dayglo  red 
silkscreen. 
25"x38".  On/31  4.95 


ILOUSE  LAUTREC  POSTERS 

1531.  Set  of  Four  Beautiful,  brilliantly 
colored  collotype  posters.  Each  20"  x  28" 
Anstide,  Broant.  Moulin  Rouge,  Jane  Avril 
and  Divin  Japonis. 

Special  all  ftiur.  Onlv  3  95 


eove 


*  <SJJJP^ 


527.    Durer    THE  528  BEN  SHAHN. 

KNIGHT,  DEATH  &  THE  l'n,tei    I'.l.i.  I 

DEVIL  (1513).  In  sepia  and  brow  11  on 

on  white  art  stock.  white  paper 

21"  x  26*4"  image  30"  x  45" 

Special  2.98  Only  3.95 


533  LOVE  (vVITH 
A  BAND-AID)  In 

lavender  ink  . 


225.  MONRIAN  BROAD- 
WAY BOOGIE  WOOGIE 

ilk  sc  1  een  on  artist 


vhite    convas   In  full  <  oloi 


background  22"  : 
35"  Special  1.49    159.  Pap< 


0>i/v  2.98 
Only  1.00 


532  MATISSE  121   DURER  ILLUMI- 

BlUC  NUDE  NATFD  MANUSCRIPT 

Bright  blue  silk-  Silkscreen  in  gold, 

screen  Parchment  black  &  red  on 

paper   16"  \  23"  parchment  paper 

Only  2.98  23"  x  31"  Only  1.49 


rectors  Cluh 
and  life  size! 
12"  x  63".  Only  4.95 


201.  CRE  'AN  BULL  DANCERS. 

Silkscreen  on  artist  canvas. 

Full  color  17"  x  46". 
Pi*.  @  $12.  Only  a.t% 

103.  Paper  Only  3.95 


«L  v>B|  306.  FRIEZE, 
j  7\E   FROM  A  CHINESE  TOMB 

?y\  r»J  Silkscreen  on  artist  canvas. 

In  red  &  beige.  14"  x  SOW 
I  Pub.  @  $17.50.    Only  5.15 


268.  PICASSO  BULLFIGHT. 

Silkscreen  on  artist  canvas. 

Black  &  White.  Corrida 
scene.  14"  x  32". 
Pub.  @  $10.       Only  3.95 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


LAMBERT   STUDIOS:  Dept.  H-7     336  Central  Park  West,  New  York  10025,  N.  Y. 


MINIMUM  MAIL  ORDER  $3.00 

Gentlemen:  Please  rush  the  prints  whose 
numbers  are  circled  at  right.  If  my  order 
totals  $10  or  more  you  will  also  Ineltde  my 
FREE  print  of  TOROS  EN  VAUAVR1S. 


The  prints  I  have  circled 
opposite  amount  to  J_ 


FREE 

if  your  order 
totals  $10  or  more 
PICASSO. 

TOROS  EN  VAUAVRIS. 

Famous  10$')  Woodcut 
poster  in  black  on 
white  fine  art 
stock.  20"  x  21" 


Plus  Sales  Tax 

(whan  applicable) _ 


Plus  Handling  Charge 


750 


I  enclose  cash  Q 
cheek  □ 
money  order  Q 
for  Total  $_ 


PRINTS  ON  CANVAS 

2C1 

204 

20* 

209 

210 

211 

213 

216 

217 

719 

221 

224 

225 

226 

230 

231 

234 

235 

736 

237 

244 

245 
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247 

248 

250 
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252 

253 

2  54 

255 

256 

257 
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260 
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262 

265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

275 

276 

277 
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279 

280 

281 

282 

283 

284 
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Werthimer  brooded  and  stewed.  He  had  heard 
enough  rumors  not  to  he  surprised  when  the  AFT 
members  voted  to  support  the  student  strike  with  a 
strike  of  their  own.  On  January  6,  AFT  strikers 
joined  the  young  pickets  at  the  school's  entrances. 
That  day,  Werthimer  crossed  a  picket  line  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  He  went  to  his  classroom  to 
leach  as  usual.  Hut  at  the  break,  he  walked  back 
to  the  line,  picked  up  a  placard  and  joined  the 
si  I  ike. 


rjl  ric  Solomon  watched  the  AFT  join  the  student 
^strikers  last  January  6,  relieved  that  the  pres- 
ence of  teachers  among  the  pickets  was  reducing  the 
belligerence  of  both  strikers  and  police.  He  saw 
less  chance  now  of  another  November  13,  one  of 
the  nightmare  days  at  State  and  surely  the  most 
bizarre  day  of  his  forty  years. 

That  Wednesday  noon  Solomon  had  been  carry- 
ing a  sign  as  part  of  the  faculty  minority  who  backed 
the  BSU  from  the  beginning.  When  colleagues  called 
him  a  radical.  Solomon  thought  they  were  being 
careless  in  their  choice  of  epithets.  The  blacks  were 
trying  to  expand  and  modify  an  existing  institution. 
Solomon  saw  nothing  radical  about  that.  Those 
white  students  who  scared  the  populace  with  their 
talk  of  anarchy  had  left  this  protest  to  the  BSU. 
and  Solomon  was  sure  the  blacks  wanted  im- 
provements, not  insurrection.  If  Reagan,  Uumke. 
the  trustees,  the  conservatives,  had  any  sense  at  all, 
Solomon  complained  to  his  wife,  they  would  grant 
every  black  demand  and  be  delighted  to  hold  the 
protest  within  society's  framework. 

Solomon  knew  that  the  administration,  especially 
with  Samuel  Ichiye  Hayakawa  installed  as  presi- 
dent, was  hostile  to  him.  That  suspicion  from  au- 
thority suited  him  fine.  Fifteen  years  before  he  had 
concluded  that  he  was  not  comfortable  within  an 
Establishment.  The  Army  had  taught  him  that. 
Bright  and  apolitical,  recently  graduated  from  Har- 
vard, son  of  a  Boston  psychiatrist,  Solomon  had 
been  drafted  into  the  peacetime  Army  in  the  early 
Fifties  and  shipped  to  Munich.  He  was  to  write  for 
an  Army  newspaper  that  operated  under  military 
security.  But  Solomon  had  been  married  shortly 
before  he  left  the  United  States,  and  Army  investi- 
gators began  to  delve  into  the  political  associations 
of  his  new  wife's  family. 

Without  hearing  or  recourse,  Solomon  found 
himself  transferred  from  the  newspaper  to  a  make- 
shift job  in  special  services.  He  believed  that  the 
system  had  wronged  him,  but  the  men  within  it, 
the  old  sergeants  and  the  rest  of  the  non-coms,  had 
responded  to  his  situation  with  tact  and  kindness. 
Private  Solomon  decided  thai  temperamentally  he 
was  one  of  life's  enlisted  men.  With  a  doctorate  from 
Harvard.  Solomon  had  gone  to  teach  first  at  Ohio 
State,  then  at  San  Francisco.  In  making  the  change, 
Solomon  thought  he  was  joining  a  progressive  fac- 
ulty at  a  school  unhampered  by  its  slate  legislature. 

Four  years  had  taught  him  differently.  At  noon 
on  November  13,  the  seventh  day  of  the  student 
strike.  Solomon  was  ambling  past  the  library  when 


a  couple  of  kids  he  knew  ran  up  shouti 
got  to  do  something!  The  Tac  Squad 
Crutch,  and  they've  got  their  guns  out.'' 

Nesbitt  Crutchfield  was  the  BSU  lead* 
ular  with  the  white  faculty.  He,  at  leas 
Solomon  sometimes  thought  of  him  and 
Varnardo  as  playing  the  policemen's  ir  I 
game  of  good  cop/ bad  cop.  Varnardo  w  n 
bad,  an  unyielding  black  twenty-four-yejl 
Mississippi  with  a  revolutionary's  mous  I 
disdain  for  anybody's  sensitivities. 

Once  he  had  baited  Solomon  for  b<  * 
those  rich  white  professors  with  a  ho  e 
hill  and  two  cars.  "As  a  matter  of  fact  Si 
had  answered,  "I  do  have  two  cars,  but  ( 
barely  runs  and  you're  welcome  to  it  if  y<  w 

Varnardo  had  pulled  him  up  by  th(  $ 
looked  him  in  the  eye.  "Oh,  no,  mat 
snarled,  "I  want  the  good  car." 

Solomon  repeated  the  story  though  i| 
gave  ammunition  to  those  who  thought  t 
man  who  aligned  himself  with  the  BSU  c| 
was  confessing  to  masochism.  To  there  J 
said,  Bullshit!  If  a  man  had  a  strong  se 
self,  of  his  own  worth,  he  was  not  dimin 
another  man  challenged  him.  Tall  and 
ing,  his  mouth  twisting  with  ironies,  So 
comfortable  at  faculty  meetings,  wher 
rabbinical  voice  could  usually  override 
more  comfortable  there  certainly  than  in 
of  a  riot.  But  he  ran  toward  the  scene,  t 
teachers  behind  him  growing  larger.  W 
rived  on  the  fringes  of  the  crowd,  he  fou 
leading  forty  strikers  all  brandishing 
picket  signs. 

By  the  time  they  pushed  through  t 
Squad,  its  seventy  men  were  engulfed  by 
students.  Great  God!  Solomon  thought, 
going  to  do?  He  could  see  over  his  sho 
Boyle,  the  novelist,  trudging  forward  li 
Courage.  Solomon  walked  to  a  police 
struck  at  him  with  his  club.  But  he  and 
teachers  kept  edging  their  way  around  f 
until  they  had  formed  a  buffer  between  I 
and  the  students.  Solomon  sensed  dimly 
kids  were  screaming  now  and  crying, 
teacher  was  shouting  to  the  faculty  to  L 
and  face  the  police.  At  the  back  of  the  cn 
were  creating  a  passageway  that  woul< 
officers  retreat  to  safety.  But  when  the  da 
almost  past  somebody  threw  a  rock.  It  hit  I 
man.  The  Tac  Squad  charged  into  the  h 
November  13  became  one  more  bloody  day1 i 

Solomon  had  served  with  Don  Hayakav  o 
presidential  selection  committee  that  picke  i 
Smith,  fie  knew  him  at  least  as  well  as  W  h 
did,  but  he  was  less  charitable  about  Ha;  I 
behavior  since  the  trustees  had  given  him  cc " 

F\  en  the  president's  staff  w  as  a  little  baffl'  I 
glee  with  which  the  sixty -two-year-old  set 
was  performing  a  host  of  disagreeable  dutM 
kawa  had  an  amplifier  on  his  desk  teleph  ' 
he  would  invite  other  college  officials  into  I 
to  hear  Keagan  or  Dumke  splutter  as  he  to  ' 
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)VOLKSW«C?EN  Or  AMERICA, 


That's  how  many  times  we  inspect  a  Volkswagen. 


>e  are  some  of  the  ok's  our  little 
>  to  get  in  our  factory, 
easy  to  tell  the  ok's  from  the  no's. 
0  is  all  you  ever  see.) 

pay  8,397  people  |ust  to  look  for 
to  say  no  to. 

no  is  no. 

isitor  from  Brazil  once  askec1  us 


what  we  were  going  to  do  about  a  roof 
that  came  through  with  a  dent  in  it. 

Dents  are  easy  to  hammer  out. 

So  what  we  did  shook  him  a  little. 

We  smashed  the  roof  down  to  a 
metal  lump  and  threw  it  in  the  scrap  pile. 

We  stop  VWs  for  little  things  that 
you  may  never  notice  yourself. 


The  fit  of  the  lining  in  the  roof. 
The  finish  in  a  doorjamb. 
In  the  final  inspection  alone,  our  VW 
has  to  get  through  342  points  without 
one  blackball. 

One  outof  20  doesn't  make  it. 
But  you  should  see  the  ones 
that  get  away. 


A.  J.  Langguth 
SAN 
FRANCISCO 
STATE 


"Well,  I  know  what  I'm  going  to  do.  When  you 
figure  out  what  you're  doing,  you  can  call  me  back." 

At  every  opportunity,  Hayakawa  seemed  to  go  out 
of  his  way  to  rile  and  taunt  the  strikers.  To  inter- 
viewers, he  told  how  amazed  he  had  been  to  find 
himself  on  top  of  a  student  truck  one  noontime, 
pulling  out  wires  from  the  sound  equipment  he  had 
banned  on  campus.  But  what  a  lucky  break  that 
had  been!  Overnight— he  had  to  admit  it— he  had 
become  a  national  folk  hero.  Bounding  around  his 
office,  hands  folded  beneath  his  paunch,  Hayakawa 
would  confide  that  he  felt  like  laughing  at  the 
gloomy  faces  of  the  AFT  strikers.  The  humanities 
faculty,  the  bane  of  his  life,  they  were  all  snobs 
anyway,  he  said,  intellectual  mandarins  who  felt 
themselves  a  superior  order  of  being  to  those  police- 
men standing  guard  on  the  green.  And  their  lan- 
guage! They  were  shocking  the  police  with  their 
filth. 

But  how  must  he  feel  as  he  watched  police  march- 
ing off  and  onto  his  campus  each  day?  Visitors 
asked  what  he  thought  as  he  heard  them  count 
cadence  as  they  swung  their  nightsticks.  Peering 
out  toward  the  site  of  the  violence.  Hayakawa  re- 
plied that  he  felt  as  though  he  were  walking  through 
a  tough  neighborhood  and  saw  a  cop  on  the  beat. 
"This  is  a  tough  neighborhood.  The  more  policemen 
I  see,  the  more  relieved  I  feel." 

Colleagues  had  agreed  for  years  that  Hayakawa 
had  honed  and  polished  a  public  persona  for  his 
lecture  tours.  "I  like  to  make  irreverent  and  sassy 
remarks,"  was  the  way  he  put  it,  "that's  just  the 
way  I  am."  Now  with  the  world  watching,  his  staff 
had  trouble  persuading  him  not  to  accept  every  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  speaking  requests  that  were 
flooding  his  office.  From  Chicago,  an  old  friend. 
W.  Clement  Stone,  also  short,  plump,  also  mous- 
tached  and  bouncing  with  inapposite  good  humor, 
had  lent  Hayakawa  the  services  of  a  private  public- 
relations  man  for  the  duration. 

One  flight  up  from  the  bustling  office  of  the  presi- 
dent, Nathan  Hare  sat  somber  and  not  exhilarated. 
Hayakawa  had  fired  him  from  the  chairmanship 
he  had  not  yet  assumed  as  retaliation  for  Hare's 
support  of  the  BSU  strike.  Some  faculty  members 
thought  the  ax  had  finally  fallen  when  Hare  and 
other  blacks  had  climbed  on  stage  while  Hayakawa 
was  addressing  the  faculty  after  the  Christmas  re- 
cess. Circling  behind  him,  they  shouted  the  president 
down  with  the  couplet,  "Hayakawa  has  no  pow- 
wah." 

Eric  Solomon  had  also  wanted  to  disrupt  Haya- 
kawa's  speech  that  day,  but  cooler  heads  within  the 
AFT  had  dissuaded  him.  Picketing  outside  the 
auditorium,  Solomon  heard  Hare  and  Varnardo 
shouting  the  president  down  and  he  thought,  There 
it  is  again:  we're  depending  on  the  blacks  again 
to  act  out  our  fantasies. 

Long  before  that  disruption,  though,  Hayakawa 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  Hare  must  go.  Hare 
swore  he  was  going  to  stay,  and  the  BSU  vehemently 
agreed.  After  quite  a  bit  of  wariness  on  both  sides, 
he  and  the  BSU  leaders  had  found  themselves  united 
on  the  future  of  black  studies.  No  Tom  was  going 


to  come  in  now  and  destroy  their  prop 
way,  Hare  could  not  believe  that  any  N<H 
take  the  job.  "And  get  himself  killed?1]! 
incredulously.  "That's  what  would  ham 
neath  a  mournful,  weary  manner,  Hare'sM 
far  from  banked.  Words  still  poured  out! 
of  his  Oklahoma  accent  running  them  fl 
one  blue  angry  blur.  Slowed  down  anfl 
gested,  his  arguments  could  persuade  slfl 
colleagues,  if  hardly  a  majority.  To  men  kc 
mon,  Dr.  Hare  made  sense  in  a  way  that  R  »a 
Hayakawa  did  not. 

Hare  told  how,  at  the  beginning  of  the  si 
two  white  students  had  applied  for  adrnis  iifl 
course  in  black  consciousness.  He  had  tu|fl 
away.  All  right,  that  was  racism.  Harefl 
He  had  been  a  welterweight  boxer  and  ha  d 
shoulders  to  shrug.  But  he  had  wanteB 
frankly  in  the  course  with  black  studeiH 
amine  and  criticize  the  form  and  directll 
black  nationalist  movement.  The  very  kindfl 
ous  analysis  that  the  John  Bunzels  were  dfl 
would  be  impossible  with  even  one  whiffi 
the  class.  He  knew  that.  Among  black  stiia 
would  lose  his  effectiveness. 

Solomon  had  another  rebuttal  for  menjj 
zel  who  worried  that  Hare's  approach  lo 
studies  would  somehow  lower  standardly 
Francisco  State.  "The  vice  president  of  thejl 
senate  at  this  college  teaches  bowling,  it 
sake ! "  he  would  cry.  "For  credit ! "  It  is  trvjif 
the  physical  education  department.  Annh 
offers  bowling  instruction  weekday  afterip 
one-half  credit  each  semester. 


Prom  the  time  he  arrived,  Solomon  ha»sco 
at  a  tendency  at  State  to  regard  the  ('legV 
a  rival  to  Stanford  or  Berkeley.  For  one  l'ag) 
law  specifically  forbade  that  delusion.  Ac  iter. 
1960,  California's  master  plan  for  higher  e.icti 
stipulated  that  state  colleges  must  be  tea/up 
stitutions,  not  research  centers.  The  admisMn'l 
cedure  reinforced  the  point.  A  boy  it 
graduating  from  high  school  in  the  top  or-eig 
academically  may  be  admitted  to  the  state  ivt 
ties,  the  top  one-quarter  to  state  colleges,  -idii 
graduates  to  the  junior  colleges.  When  theili 
manded  that  all  black  applicants  be  admit  1. tl 
were  asking  at  State  little  more  than  what  acr 
come  official  policy  for  junior  colleges  in  Ca  on 
To  Solomon,  another  consideration  m  e  t 
particular  demand  less  than  outrageous.  UiiW' 
Educational  Opportunities  Program,  place  or 
extra  four  hundred  freshmen  had  been  mai  avi 
able  at  State  in  the  fall  of  1968.  Admissf  rii 
were  to  be  waived,  intensive  tutoring  p  ri" 
and  for  the  first  three  terms  no  notice  w  Id 
taken  officially  whether  the  new  students  we  p< 
ing  or  failing.  Throughout  the  summer  of  1 
black  community  recruited  diligently,  ti 
most  cases  to  persuade  dropouts  from  nearb  un 
colleges  to  enroll  again. 

But  when  the  fall  semester  began  last  ye 
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eo  you  dorft  have  to  sit  still  for 

( ncle  of  Sound  lets  you  enjoy  perfectly  balanced  stereo  anywhere  in  the  room. 


I  ircle  of  Sound®  stereo, 
H'/ou  want.  Move  around  as 
Ji|/ant.  Its  full  360°  twin 

the  sound  outward  in  all 
s|  rounding  you  with  natural 
i  no  matter  where  you 
n. 

Circle  of  Sound  stereo 
"eat  ways. 

Moderne,  featuring  a  solid- 
•  with  80  watts 
id  tape  input  jack 
ip  Stereo 
rd  ,^ 


The  Moderne 
model  Z565 


never  accidentally  ruin  your  records.  All 
this,  and  modular  design,  too.  (That 
means  you  can  put  the  speakers  anywhere 
you  like — up  to  40  feet  apart.) 

Better  still,  there's  the  Troubador,  with 
100  watts  peak  power.  It's  everything 
the  Moderne  is,  plus  FM/AM/Stereo  FM 
radio,  tape  input/output  jacks,  and 

stereo  headphone  jack. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  you  just  want 
the  radio  alone,  meet  the  Whirlaway. 
32  watts  peak  power  and  full  FM/AFC, 
FM,  Stereo  FM,  and  AM.  Two  high- 
compliance  speakers  built  into  a  sealed 
sound  chamber  for  perfectly  balanced 
stereo  sound,  along  with  precision  vernier 
tuning  and  tape  input/output  jacks. 

And  every  Circle  of  Sound  stereo  system 
comes  in  luxurious  grained  walnut-color 
cabinetry.  So  it  not  only  sounds  beautiful, 
it  looks  beautiful,  too. 

Zenith  Circle  of  Sound  stereo.  Buy  it, 
and  you  shall  have  music  wherever  you  go. 

And  stereo  wherever  you  sit. 


The  quality  goes  in  before  the 
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rn  March  16,  1968, 
Pablo  Picasso,  the  pre-eminent  artist  of  our 
time,  commenced  work  on  a  series  of  en- 
gravings that  he  predicted  would  become  "my 
most  sought-after-and  possibly  scandalous- 
work."  They  were  to  be  a  series  of  pictures 
portraying  every  aspect  of  sexual  pleasure. 
Picasso  had  wanted  to  create  such  a  series  for 
over  65  years,  he  confided  to  Aldo  Crom- 
melynck,  his  engraving-press  printer,  and  he 
intended  it  to  stand  as  "an  abiding  celebration 
of  life  itself." 

For  nearly  seven  months  Picasso  worked 
in  a  creative  frenzy  at  his  studio  in  Mougins, 
France,  turning  out  as  many  as  four  engravings 
in  a  single  day,  often  with  as  many  as  six  varia- 
tions of  each.  "Ole!",  "Bravo!",  "Magnifico!", 
he  would  exclaim  as  each  new  engraving  was 
pulled  from  the  press,  and  so  ecstatic  was  he 
over  the  quality  of  the  work  that  on  several 
occasions  he  summoned  friends  from  as  far  off 
as  London  and  New  York  to  view  the  work  in 
progress.  Finally,  on  October  5th,  he  bundled 
the  engravings  together,  inscribed  them  with 
the  title  "347 Gravures,"  and  announced  "Ya!" 
("It  is  finished!"). 

The  engravings  Picasso  had  created  are, 
collectively,  his  masterwork,  a  fitting  climax 
to  the  career  of  a  man  whose  dedication,  both 
in  personal  life  and  work,  has  been  to  the 
sensual.  "Without  the  awakeningof  ardent  love, 
no  life  -  and  therefore  no  art-  has  any  meaning," 
Picasso  is  quoted  by  his  biographer,  Roland 
Penrose,  as  saying.  And  nowhere  in  the  prodi- 
gious, 20,00' i-piece  oeuvre  of  this  fertile  genius 
has  ardent  love  been  more  beautifully -or  joy- 
fully portrayed.  Throughout  the  engravings 
voluptuous  majas  surrender  themselves,  lustful 


satyrs  disport,  and  troupes  of  swooning  acro- 
bats perform  in  a  circus  of  love.  Picasso's  irre- 
pressible love  of  mischief  is  in  evidence,  too,  in 
scenes  of  grandees  cuckolded,  harems  invaded, 
and  models  seduced  by  lecherous  painters.  The 
last  theme  is  the  one  most  often  repeated  in 
the  series,  with  the  painters  puckishly  made  to 
resemble  Rembrandt,  Raphael,  and,  of  course, 
Picasso  himself.  (Picasso's  life-long  friend,  Max 
Jacob,  has  said,  "Picasso  would  much  rather 
be  remembered  as  a  famous  Don  Juan  than  an 
artist.")  All  in  all,  Picasso's  "347  Gravures" 
reflect  such  consummate  craftsmanship,  time- 
less subject  matter,  and  sublime  inspiration  as 
to  ensure  their  place  as  the  greatest  art  treasure 
of  the  20th  Century. 

If  the  artistic  value  of  "347  Gravures"  is 
considerable,  its  commercial  value  is  perhaps 
even  greater.  The  engravings,  which  have  been 
printed  in  a  limited  edition  of  50  sets,  have 
fetched  a  price  of  ten  million  dollars.  This  is 
more  than  has  ever  before  been  paid  for  a  work 
of  art.  Moreover,  because  of  rumors  that  circu- 
lated throughout  the  art  world  concerning  the 
superexcellence  of  the  engravings,  all  50  sets 
were  subscribed  to  even  before  Picasso  had 
finished  making  them! 

Art  critics  who  have  seen  the  engravings 
have  been  positively  apostolic  in  their  praise. 
"These  etchings  reach  the  zenith  of  man's 
creative  power.  They  rank  with  'Hamlet,' 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  Michel- 
angelo's 'Last  Judgment.'  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  classic,"  says  Robert  Glauber,  of  Skyline. 
LIFE:  "Picasso's  most  trenchant  exploration 
of  sex  and  sexuality. ..As  never  before,  the 
master  seems  bent  on  describing  that  idyllic 
state  wherein  the  spirit  and  flesh  are  one." 
Herald-Tribune  (Paris):  "A  major  undertaking 
-amazing... extraordinary. ..staggering. ..incredi- 
ble. Picasso's  brilliance  conquers  all."  TIME: 
"A  virtuoso  performance."  Armand  St.  Clair, 
Revue  de  Paris:  "Mesmerizing. ..If  I  had  a  choice 
among  all  the  works  Picasso  has  produced,  I 
would  take  this  one  without  hesitation."  Franz 
Schulze,  Chicago  Daily  News:  "What  a  differ- 
ence between  Picasso's  view  of  sex  and  the 
sniggering,  guilt-ridden  American  pornography 


of  today."  Brian  Fitzherbert,  N« 
again,  Picasso  demonstrates  nisi 
power  of  regeneration."  Harold  Jc 
ator  of  Prints,  Art  Institute  of  Cb 
tonishing...A  compelling  testimony, 
amazing  energy  and  power  of  invt 
age  of  87."  Harold  Haydon,  C, 
Times:  "A  great  surprise  package...! 
for  sustained  interest  and  qual 
Cabanne,  Plexus:  "The  Last  Will  ant 
of  the  father  of  modern  art." 


k.t  is  with 
therefore,  and  humility,  that  tht 
Avant-Garde  announce  that  their  n 
been  chosen  as  the  medium  thn 
Picasso's  monumental  new  work  wi 
to  the  world.  Picasso's  Paris  represef 
Societe  de  la  Propriete  Artistiqi 
pointed  Avant-Garde  as  the  sole 
for  presentation  of  the  quintessen* 
Gravures."  Mindful  of  the  awesort 
bility  that  this  singular  honor  in, 
editors  of  Avant-Garde  have  spai 
expense  nor  effort  to  ensure  that' 
vures"  receives  the  premiere  it  dese 

To  begin  with,  an  entire  issue 
Garde -64  pages- will  be  devoted 
to  this  one  subject.  The  issue  wi 
advertising.  The  world's  foremost  | 
signer,  Herb  Lubalin,  has  been  i 
design  this  special  issue.  Costly  anl 
stocks  and  flame-set  colored  inks  v 
throughout.  The  issue  will  be  printt 
consuming  duotone  offset  lithograp 
be  bound  in  12-point  Frankote  I 
permanent  preservation.  All  in  all,  f 
produced  issue  of  Avant-Garde  willm 
resemble  an  expensive  art  foliothan  a 
The  editors  of  Avant-Garde  are  I 
that  their  presentation  of  the  quini 
Picasso's  "347  Gravures"  will  be  a 
not  only  in  the  history  of  art,  b' 
lishing,  as  well. 
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ie!  '  this  special  collector's  edition  of 
ai  will  not  be  offered  for  sale  to  the 
>U  i.  They  are  being  given  away -free 
tl  II  new  subscribers  to  Avant-Garde. 

■  >u've  never  heard  of  Avant-Garde, 

■  ,  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful-and 
Maine  in  America  today.  Although 
I  ly  two  years  ago,  already  it  has 
afutation  as  the  outstanding  show- 
tl  exhibition  of  creative  talent.  This 
oi  tems  from  Avant-Garde's  editorial 
)f  'tnplete  and  absolute  freedom  of 

i  \ression.  Avant-Garde  steadfastly 
tc  crifice  creative  genius  on  the  altar 
a  i"  (the  motto  of  the  magazine  is 

v  1  bluenoses,  blue  laws,  and  blue 
!),  ius,  the  world's  most  gifted  artists, 

a  photographers  continually  bring 
it  irde  their  most  uninhibited-and 
I  >rks.  Avant-Garde  serves-consist- 
S  laven  for  the  painting  that  is  "too 

'  novella  that  is  "too  outrageous." 
ra  rat  is  "too  sensuous,"  the  cartoon 
l  it  satirical,"  the  reportage  that  is 
ip  ,"the  opinion  that  is"too  candid," 
ti  aph  that  is  "too  explicit."  Avant- 
3  3ud  of  its  reputation  as  the  wild 
m  lary  of  American  arts  and  letters. 

1  tion  to  Picasso,  contributors  to 
>i  ;  include  such  renowned  figures 
1    Mailer,  Arthur  Miller,  Andrew 

I  neth  Tynan,  Dan  Greenburg,  Phil 
Wi  Ginsberg,  Dr.  Karl  Menninger, 
sj  r.  Paul  Krassner,  Andy  Warhol, 
B  on,  Warren  Boroson,  Peter  Max, 
IJ  eJon,  John  Updike,  Roald  Dahl, 

II  Varies  Schulz,  Bert  Stern,  Richard 
I  vgeny  Yevtushenko,  S.J.  Perelman, 
f|  win,  Alan  Watts,  Salvador  Dali, 
|  lern,  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer,  Ashley 
yilliam  Burroughs,  Paul  Goodman, 
lexroth,  Harper  Lee,  Jean  Genet, 

I II  McLuhan. 

IJ  ;verywhere  have  spent  themselves 
>j  le  orgy  of  praise  over  Avant-Garde. 
jlej-ks,  unite!  Weird  buffs,  rejoice! 
q  ehas  arrived  bearing  mind-treasures 


of  major  proportions,"  says  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  "Avant-Garde  is  guaranteed  to  shake 
the  cobwebs  out  of  the  mind,"  says  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  "An  exotic  literary 
menu.. .A  wild  new  thing  on  the  New  York 
scene,"  says  Encounter.  "Avant-Garde  is  aimed 
atreaders  of  superior  intelligence  andcultivated 
taste  who  are  interested  in  the  arts,  politics, 
science -and  sex,"  says  The  New  York  Times. 
"The  fantastic  artwork,  alone,  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  magazine,"  says  the  News  Project. 
"A  field  manual  by  the  avant-garde,  for  the 
avant-garde,"  says  New  York  critic  Robert 
Reisner.  "Avant-Garde's  articles  on  cinema, 
rock,  and  the  New  Scene  are  a  stoned  groove," 
says  the  Last  Village  Other.  "Off-beat,  arty, 
sexy,"  says  the  New  York  Daily  News.  "It's 
the  sawn-off  shotgun  of  American  critical 
writing,"  says  the  New  Statesman.  "Its  graphics 
are  stylish,"  says  TIML.  "Avant-Garde  is 
MAGAZINE  POWLR!"sayspoetHaroldSeldes. 
"Wow!  What  a  ferris  wheel!  I  was  high  for  a 
week  after  reading  it,"  says  the  pop  critic 
of  Cavalier. 
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inscriptions  to 
Avant-Garde  ordinarily  cost  $10  per  year.  In 
conjunction  with  this  special  Picasso  erotic 
engravings  offer,  however,  we  are  offering  ten- 
month  introductory  subscriptions  (or  ONLY 
$5!  This  is  virtually  HALF  PRICE!!  To  enter 
your  subscription  (five  issues) -an d  obtain  a 
copv  of  the  Picasso  erotic  engravings  folio 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE-simp\y  fill  out  the 
adjacent  coupon  and  mail  it  with  $5  to:  Avant- 
Garde,  110W.40thSt.,New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 

But  please  hurry,  since  quantities  of  the 
Picasso  folio  are  limited  and  this  offer  may  be 
withdrawn  without  notice. 

Then  sit  back  and  prepare  to  receive  a  sub- 
scription bonus  par  excellence,  and  your  first 
copy  of  an  exuberant  new  magazine  that  is 
equally  devoted  to  the  love  of  art  and  the  art 
of  love. 


GRCE 

AVANT  GARDE  WISHES  IO  THANK  THE  FOLLOWING  MUSE  UMS  AND  l.ALLLHv 
E  OR  THEIR  COOPERATION  IN  PRE  PARING  THE  SPECIAL  PICASSO  ISSOE  THE  ART 
INSTITUTE  OE  CHICAGO  GAlERIE  LOUISE  lElHIS  (PARIS)  THE  ART  GALLERY  {jE 
ONTARIO  ITORONTOI    KUNSTHAUS  l.'URICHI    AKADEMIE    OER  KUNSTI  IRERllNI 


Avant-Garde 
HOW.  40th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10018 

I  enclose  $5  for  a  ten-month  subscription 
to  the  exuberant  new  magazine  Avant- 
Garde.  I  understand  that  I  am  paying 
virtually  HALF  PRICE  and  that  I  will 
receive -ABSOLUTELY  FREE -a  copy 
of  the  magnificent  art  folio  containing 
Picasso's  erotic  engravings. 
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A.  I.  LanggUth  272  of  the  places  could  be  filled.  So,  Solomon  con- 
cluded, there  was  not  going  to  be  any  overrunning 
of  the  school  by  unqualified  students  no  matter  how 
man)  Macks  the  administration  agreed  to  admit. 
And  since  San  Francisco  State  turns  down  seven 
thousand  white  students  every  semester,  he  saw  the 
answer  as  more  money,  more  classrooms,  and  less 
quibbling  about  admission  standards.  He  also  ridi- 
culed the  feai  among  some  white  faculty  that  a 
black-studies  course  closed  to  whites  would  become 
a  recruiting  session  foi  the  Black  Panthers.  For  that, 
why  bother  to  pack  all  the  brothers  on  streetcars 
headed  for  southwest  San  Francisco?  If  that  were 
the  goal,  logistics  and  common  sense  would  dictate 
that  they  be  recruited  and  trained  in  the  ghetto- 
Nathan  Hare  thought  he  understood  the  "fear. 
"You  close  the  door,  and  they  start  asking.  'What 
are  those  niggers  up  to  in  there?'  ' 

As  the  strike  went  on.  with  rocks  and  bombs  and 
hundreds  of  police  patrolling  the  campus  every  day, 
professors  like  Nancy  McDermid  were  forced  to 
consider  where  a  teacher's  loyalty  lay.  At  fust,  so 
nnn  strikers  would  not  be  penalized  by  her  support 
for  the  BSU.  Nancy  McDermid  held  classes  at  her 
In niic.  I!ut  as  the  strike  entered  its  second  semester 
and  new  and  unfamiliar  students  began  signing 
up  for  her  (  lasses,  she  thought,  Would  it  be  so  ter- 
rible if  these  kids  miss  a  semester  or  two?  The 
blacks  have  been  waiting  their  whole  lives.  Maybe 
the)  ha\  e  priority . 

Misgivings  anion-  the  faculty  about  violence 
proved  harder  to  dispel.  Tactically,  the  AFT  leaders 
believed  that  one  w  idely  reprinted  photograph  of  a 
typewriter  hurled  through  an  ofhee  window  bad 
stirred  the  voters  more  than  the  miles  of  news  film 
of  students  clubbed  and  bloody.  Nathan  Hare 
claimed  the  strikers  were  hitting  out  only  against 
material  things,  while  the  police  lashed  back  at 
human  beings.  To  him  it  showed  how  deranged 
American  values  had  become. 

Solomon  took  another  tack.  Sure,  he  said,  the 
violence  against  Bunzel  had  been  w  rong,  but  Bun- 
zel's  attempt  to  cany  on  business  as  usual  was 
wrong  too.  Solomon  drew  comfort  from  the  dis- 
tinction advanced  b)  a  philosophy  professor  at  the 
college:  Violence  can  be  internal  as  well  as  external. 
What  has  been  done  to  the  black  student  inside  his 
head,  in  his  own  picture  of  himself  and  his  society, 
is  violence  more  reprehensible  than  the  dumping 
of  a  few  Hie  cabinets. 

\s  a  professor  of  speech.  Nancy  McDermid  had 
long  ago  stopped  considering  any  word  or  idea 
obscene.  Even  so.  as  she  marched  girlish  and  prim 
on  the  picket  line,  she  did  not  join  in  the  lust)  cry, 
"Fuck  the  pigs!"  A  lew  feet  away,  the  older  police- 
men would  try  to  look  nonchalant  when  that  shout 
went  up,  some  even  smiling  or  blinking  apolo- 
getically. Younger  officers  set  their  jaws  and  looked 
blank. 

Throughout  the  AF  T  strike,  the  college  adminis- 
tration had  tried  to  pressure  the  strikers  1>\  pointing 
out  that  legal!)  an)  teacher  absent  without  excuse 
from  the  classroom  for  five  days  could  be  consid- 
ered to  have  resigned.  Hut  an  escape  hatch  was  pro- 


vided. Too  many  teachers  were  involv<  i 
wholesale  firings.  During  the  strike,  unk 
ship  had  grown  to  well  over  three  hundn 
lege  had  been  effectively  shut  down  eve 
officially.  Union  officials  had  torn  up  Jei 
mer's  resignation  and  he  was  halfhearted 
now.  Unlike  Mrs.  McDermid  or  Solonn 
complying  with  enough  of  Hayakawa's 
to  avoid  being  docked  for  pay  in  Januan 
ary.  Solomon  thought  he  was  finking  out. 
himer  might  not  have  argued  with  him. 

"You  don't  approve  of  what  I'm  doing 
Jerry  asked  his  wife.  "I'm  disappointing 
I  ?  Pat  Werthimer  was  on  her  way  to 
shop  but  she  stopped  in  the  doorway  to  ai 
"I  think  a  man  is  either  on  strike  or  he': 
said  simply. 
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y  the  end  of  February  1969.  the  stri  hai 
gun  to  falter  badly  .  Enrolling  foi  he 
semester,  more  students  were  saying  that  i  yn 
sympathize  with  the  minority  demands  bifiotsf 
the  strike  or  the  strikers'  methods.  Sunl/nl 
March  2.  the  AFT  membership  met  upiiwj 
YMCA  to  vote  on  whether  to  accept  tl  re>M 
mendation  of  a  negotiating  committee  arijo  ill 
to  work.  For  some  teachers,  the  strike  alhingl 
been  a  labor  dispute,  emphatically  not  iihoi 
support  for  the  HSU.  Those  were  the  teajbrsl 
wanted  their  twelve-hour  teaching  load  r  ucfl 
nine  hours,  at  no  cut  in  pay.  The  admi  >tri 
agreed  that  some  cut  in  the  hours  was  ov<  ue. 
Dr.  Hayakawa's  representatives  also  w  :  a 
with  an  AFT  demand  for  new  grievance  pi  edl 
On  their  side,  the  trustees  voted  the  colli  a 
plemental  appropriation   of  $300,000  t  pre 
budget  shortages  forcing  a  layoff  amoi  I 
faculty. 

Hearing  of  these  concessions,  a  bare  m  )rit 
the  AFT  voted  to  call  the  strike  a  victory  a  re 
to  class.  Eric  Solomon  was  among  the  H 
w  ho  voted  to  stay  out.  For  him.  the  next  f  I 
hours  were  as  try  ing  as  the  weeks  in  early  I  ren 
had  been  for  Jerry  Werthimer.  To  Soli 
BSU's  demands  had  been  the  real  reason  1 1 
ing,  and  they  had  not  been  met. 

At  Nancy  McDermid's  bouse,  a  groi 
holdouts  met  Monday  and  Tuesday  trying/B: 
what  to  do.  Already  the  number  of  memb"><ti 
mined  to  continue  the  strike  was  down1  I 
Solomon  could  feel  that  number  erodill  H\ 
hour.  He  saw  himself  among  a  half  dozenW 
quietly  cashiered  by  the  college  with  n  OW 
from  the  union  or  the  faculty  or  the  com)  nrt 

All  the  same,  with  a  sense  of  reluctan -i« 
dom.  he  was  ready  to  surrender  his  job  if 
advance  the  student  cause.  As  the  last  stri 
fessors  agonized  over  w  hat  to  do,  Nathan  I 
quietly    in  Nancy    McDermid's  living  rot" 
leaders  of  the  BSI  .  The  blacks  could  not  b  « 
into  offering  advice.  "Tell  us  what  you  «  ' 
do."  one  striker  pleaded.  "Just  give  us  a  s  ■ 
with  their  silence,  the  black  leaders  wei  " 
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Give  them  this  day  their  daily  bread. 


of  tie  last 
ia  iou  were 


eally  hungry 


1  ;ause  dinner  was  late?  Or 

4  ou  missed  a  lunch? 
1  imagine  what  it  is  to  go 
fe  never  knowing  what  it  is 
be  hungry?  Subsisting 
day  on  a  few  greens  around 
id  some  pinto  beans  in  the 
Nothing  more.  Nothing 
And  not  even  enough  of  that, 
ds  incredible.  And  it  is 
Because  it's  taking  place 
...  in  the  midst  of  the  good 
ny  of  us  are  now  living 
•a. 

Ik  down  the  back  roads  of 


most  any  Mississippi 
Delta  town  and  you'll 
see  tenant  farmers,  field 
hands,  seasonal  workers 
. . .  and  their  children  . . . 
with  stomachs  bloated, 
eyes  dulled,  feet  swollen,  arms  and 
legs  matchstick  thin. 

The  irony  is  that  they  aren't 
starving  at  a  rate  dramatic  enough 
to  arouse  the  indignation  of  the  nation 
and  the  world.  Otherwise  something 
would  have  already  been  clone. 

One  of  the  programs  that  is  aiding 
many  of  these  families  is  the  federally 
sponsored  Food  Stamp  Plan.  Under 
this  plan  a  needy  family  can  convert 
a  50^  food  stamp  into  is  much  as 


$12.00  worth  of  food.  The  problem 
is  getting  that  50^,  because  many 
families  have  no  income  at  all. 

The  NAACP  Special  Contribution 
Fund  has  begun  a  nationwide  drive 
to  help  thousands  survive.  If  you 
can  do  with  one  less  "dinner  out" 
this  month,  the  money  can  mean 
a  month's  supoly  of  meat,  milk,  and 
bread  for  a  family  of  five.  Just  $10.00 
buys  up  to  $240.00  in  food  stamps. 

If  you  would  like  to  contribute  to 
this  fund,  please  send  your  tax- 
deductible  check,  for  as  little  or  as 
much  as  you  can,  to  the  NAACP 
Mississippi  Emergency  Relief  Fund. 

Thank  you.  And  may  your  next 
meal  be  a  little  more  enjoyable. 


NAACP  MISSISSIPPI  EMERGENCY  RELIEF,  DEPT.-A1  A,  BOX  121,  RADIO  CITY  STA.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y  10019 

(A  project  of  the  NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund — tax-deductible  arm  of  the  Notional  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.) 
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A.  J.  LanggUth  scoring  a  dilemma  of  their  own.  Even  if  a  faculty 
set,'erm'Mt  was  strategically  sound,  they  felt  they 
could  not  advise  the  teachers  to  go  hack  while  the 
black  and  Third  World  students  were  still  on  strike. 

At  last,  acting  against  the  quixotic  promptings 
of  his  heart,  Solomon  joined  the  others  and  returned 
in  liis  office  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March.  He 
poked  about  cautiously  to  see  if  his  desk  had  been 
rilled,  then  sank  into  Ins  swivel  chair  to  receive 
students.  Prett)  pale  girls  and  serious  young  men 
crowded  in  for  his  seminar  on  revolutionary  litera- 
ture. To  them,  he  pledged  thai  the  battle  would  go 
on  in  oilier  ways.  It  had  been  decided  to  fight  from 
within. 

That  night,  Tim  Peebles,  a  manned)  nineteen- 
year-old  black  undergraduate  from  East  Palo  Alto, 
had  eyes  and  hands  injured  when  a  bomb  in  the 
creative  arts  building  went  oil  as  it  was  being  set. 
The  next  da\  Nathan  Hare  was  saying.  "Onh  a 
madman  tries  to  blow  up  a  building  without  a  cause. 
When  will  they  learn  to  look  for  the  cause?" 

At  the  BSU's  hut  in  the  center  of  the  campus. 
Jeri)  Varnardo  was  prepared  for  a  vote  by  the 
blacks'  central  committee  that  would  end  the  strike. 
For  now.  To  Varnardo  thai  didn't  matter.  The 
struggle  would  go  on.  Power  oxer  black  studies  had 
to  be  u  rested  Irom  the  trustees,  and  nobod)  gave  up 
power  without  a  fight.  Looking  ahead.  Varnardo 
sometimes  imagined  himself  and  the  other  BSl 
leaders  in  jail.  Rut  he  saw  other  students  taking  up 
the  fight  the  next  year  and  the  year  after  that.  He 
saw  them  tearing  the  college  apart.  Until  San 
Francisco  State  changed  or  died. 


On  March  21,  Acting  President  Hayakawa  an- 
nounced that  his  select  committee  had  resolved 
the  BSI  s  demands  and  that  the  strike  was  ended. 
At  the  last  minute.  Hayakawa  balked  at  a  ke\  term 
of  the  treaty— amnesty  for  the  384  demonstrators 
arrested  during  the  previous  four  and  a  half  months. 
Some  of  his  staff  thought  he  was  starling  to  think 
seriously  about  a  political  career  and  did  not  want 
to  smudge  the  hard  line  he  had  drawn.  Polls  soon 
would  show  Don  Hayakawa  the  most  popular 
I  )emocrat  in  the  state,  running  ahead  in  test  matches 
of  Max  RafTet  h  for  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  George  Murphy  for  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Of  nine  remaining  demands,  the  four  easiest  were 
met  b\  the  school.  Another  two  were  compromised. 
The  administration  promised  to  try  to  admit  more 
minority  students  and  to  stave  off  intervention  by 
the  state  trustees.  Three  demands  were  rejected. 
Mrs.  Bedesem  would  remain  financial  aid  officer, 
but  with  her  black  assistant  now  her  associate 
( Jeorge  Murra)  could  not  resume  his  teaching  duties, 
as  the  BSl  I  had  demanded,  since  he  had  been  jailed 
for  parole  violation.  Bui  two  of  the  meetings  that 
negotiated  the  settlement  had  been  held  in  his  cell. 

Nor  did  the  agreement  restore  Nathan  Hare  to 
his  lost  chairmanship.  When  Hayakawa  had  proved 
adamant,  the  strikers  settled  without   Dr.  Hare. 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE     From  his  office  in   the  administration  building,' 
SEPTEMRF.H  l%'i     Hare  issued  a  statement  charging  betrayal  on  every 


AFTERWARDS 
by  Rose  Styron 


Whatever  you  may  hear, 
I  care. 

Fife  is  too  wrung  w  ith  chimes  and  bn 
applause  for  me  to  face, 
though  I  would  trade 
the  medals  that  I  wear 
for  lace. 

\\  hatever  you  may  doubt, 
trust  my  despair. 

Yesterday  my  love  was  caught  in  a  th 
of  fears, 

by  tongues  and  ears, 
its  own  tide, 
beset. 

Today  I  tie 

a  ribbon  in  my  hair 

and  keep  a  diary  of  regret. 


side  and  announcing  he  would  stay  on  ev rial 
his  contract  expired  in  June. 

Governor  Reagan  said  the  strikers  hao  ail 
nothing  more  than  the  college  administrate! 
always  been  ready  to  offer.  He  could  no1  nd 
stand  what  the  uproar  had  been  about.  ■ 
popularity  among  the  voters  was  solid  as  ei 
proached  next  year's  campaign  for  reelect  !3I 
cording  to  the  polls,  he  could  even  bet  S. 
Hayakawa. 

Jerry  Werthimer  felt  the  strike  had  tur  1 1 
better  than  he  had  expected.  He  wondere'ifo 
should  have  taken„a  more  active  part. 

Eric  Solomon  heard  from  some  BSLI  lead  >tl 
the  faculty  strike  had  taught  them  that  evei  ifh 
man  w  as  not  an  enemy.  The  whole  question  i  nh 
students  in  black-studies  classes  was  stai 
seem  outdated  to  them.  That  single  result  :as 
Solomon,  he  took  pride  in  it.  but  otherwise-: 
spring  term  passed,  he  felt  the  strike  had  en 
failure.  In  mid-June,  Hayakawa  recommend  tl 
the  number  of  black  students  admitted  throilt 
Educational  Opportunities  Program  be  cut  fi 
■KM)  authorized  in  1968  to  150  this  fall.  A  feift 
later,  four  black  administrators  resigned.  pr< 
that  Hayakawa  was  implacably  hostile  to  tli 
programs.  The  state  trustees  then  showed  till 
legiance  by  voting  16-2  to  make  Hayakawa  1 
nent  president. 

With  his  wife  Solomon  had  often  talked  JO 
moving  to  another  college.  But  as  the  sprin 
on  Harvard  was  convulsed  over  ihe  issue  of 
Cornell  over  its  own  black  demands.  The  n  \ 
was  going  to  rack  every  campus  in  the  coun  I 
decided,  and  at  Stale  at  least  he  had  chosen  li 
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Aila,  by  Vladimir  .Nabokov.  McGraw- 
Hill,  $8.9 

The  Four-Gated  Gity,  by  Doris  Less- 
in-j.  Kii-jil".  $7.50. 

Curious,  or  perhaps  more  than  curi- 
ous, how  two  such  hefty,  long, 
thick,  dense.  stulTed— how  two  such  big 
novels,  such  chronicles,  so  long  in  the 
lime  they  cover  and  so  long  in  the  writ- 
ing, by  two  novelists  so  established  in 
our  language,  appearing  together  in  our 
1969  summer— how  these  two  share  so 
many  things,  ami  rather  outlandish 
things  at  that.  Vladimir  Nabokov's  Ada 
you  may  well  have  read  by  now,  or  may 
have  along  with  you  now.  still  un- 
cracked.  for  the  long  hours  of  August 
reading  we  always  think  we  are  going 
to  be  granted.  Surely  by  September  (I 
am  w  riting  in  earlier  summer  I  this  book 
will  have  ascended  to  its  destined  top  of 
the  Best  Seller  heap.  Perhaps,  then,  if 
you  have  already  read  it.  you  won't 
mind  joining  in  one  more  discussion  of 
it  or  one  more  excursion  through  those 
many  pages  and  many  years.  I  must  say 
straight  off  that  as  for  me,  no  sooner 
did  I  finish  these  last  words  on  the 
589th  page.  '".  .  .  a  misty  view  described 
from  marble  steps:  a  doe  at  gaze  in 
the  ancestral  park:  and  much,  much 
more—''  than  I  turned  back  to  the  be- 
ginning (paginated  3  bv  the  mysterious 
and  inconvenient  practice  of  some  book 
designer)  and  I  started  all  over  again 
to  read  Ada  or  Ardor:  a  Family  Chron- 
icle. There  wasn't  anybody,  then,  to 
talk  with  about  it.  and  besides  I  wanted 
it  all  to  myself  for  a  while  longer. 

The  other  novel  is  The  Four-Gated 
City  by  Doris  Lessing  of  Rhodesia  and 
England.  I  am  not  so  certain  of  the  fate 
of  this  book  in  this  country  .  Well-known 
as  she  is  here  because  of  The  Golden 
Notebooks  a  few  years  ago,  neither  the 
external  circumstances  of  the  author 
nor  the  internal  circumstances  of  the 
story  itself  would  seem  to  place  at  the 
command  of  her  novel  the  absolute 
power  over  us.  for  its  season,  tbat  must 
be  exercised  by  o*ur  Russian-American 
Nabokov  and  his  Ada.  The  simultaneous 
Miccess  in  popular  scandal  and  in  pro- 
fessional esteem  won  by  his  Lolita  a  dec- 
ade ago  (after  three  decades  of  esteem 
alone!  has  been  the  happy  fortune  of 
no  other  living  author.  His  works  pub- 
lished in  the  meantime  have  brought 


consolidations  in  esteem,  and  this  new 
one.  although  we  are  all  now  beyond 
any  possibility  of  being  scandalized, 
still  has  something  interesting  to  offer 
in  that  line.  —You  cannot  deny  it. 
you  cannot  have  forgotten  the  dream 
of  Lucette  and  Ada  with  the  very  ripe 
ear  of  Indian  corn  on  page  362;  or  how 
the  imaginary  ceiling  -mirror  inverts 
Ada.  Lucette.  and  Va'n  on  pages  419 
and  420;  you  cannot  deny  that  you  re- 
member the  long  and  absurdly  lubri- 
(  ions  account  of  Pressing  the  Spring. 
<H  course  you  remember.  Not  the  most 
sordid  abuses  of  poor  debauched  Lolita 
nor  the  grubbiest  diagrams  of  the  new- 
ly permitted  Times  Square  literature 
plumb  such  heights  of  eroticism.  Here 
Doris  Lessing's  City  cannot  compete, 
even  though  it  too  presents  some  rather 
elaborate  physical  encounters.  But  why 
should  1  suggest  such  a  thing,  the  books 
are  not  in  competition.  Only,  they  illu- 
minate one  another,  they  call  out  to  one 
another,  for  us  readers  at  least  if  not 
for  their  authors.  For  us  at  least  thev 
are  ships  on  a  common  sea  and  if  one 
will  not  save  us  maybe  the  other  will. 

But  I  have  said  that  these  two  big 
novels  surprisingly  include  a  number  of 
the  same  elements,  and  let  me  list  some 
of  them.  Onlv  finally  if  at  all  do  I  mean 
to  compare  the  exiled  conditions  of  the 
authors,  and  say  how  exiles  more  than 
most  of  us  must  be  sensitive  to  history; 
or  to  ask.  finally,  if  such  a  thing  need 
be  asked  at  all.  whether  exiles  more 
than  most  of  us  are  driven  by  the  ex- 
tremities of  their  experience  to  the  utter 
rejection  of  the  twentieth  century,  his- 
torv's  vilest  nightmare. 


Both  novels  first  dabble  in  and  then 
plunge  totally  into  what  both  of 
them  call  "space  fiction."  Within  their 
own  stories  are  other  story-writers  spin- 
ning tales  of  imaginary  worlds  more 
real  than  the  real.  One  contains  an  ac- 
count of  a  Utopia,  the  other  is  such  an 
account.  In  both  of  them  madness  is  a 
major  concern;  both  seek  to  present 
psychoanalysis  as  a  fraud  and  other 
psychiatry  as  a  horror.  In  both  novels 
the  hallucinations  of  insane  persons  are 
taken  to  be  not  hallucinations  at  all  but 
a  kind  of  shared  telepathic  contact  with 
a  world  more  real.  It  is  our  world  that 
is  mad,  and  we  lock  up  the  insane  be- 


cause we  cannot  bear  to  hea 
I  he  '"events"  reported  in 
papers  and  histories  are  sejB5' : 
farcical  distortions,  inept, 
both.   "History"   is  a   ridi  lot) 
"government"   a   sadistic  IB^ 
And  the  insane  see  not  on.<B  - 
present,  but  they  accurately  r«4 
future. 

Loathing  the  public  recorc  ief< 
heroine  alike.  Nabokov's  Var'wj 
Doris  Lessing's  Martha  Que  cw 
themselves  not  only  to  give  w' 
periences  in  a  chronicle  but  t(  Kill 
the  idea  itself  of  experience  ti(f 
reverse  time,  to  go  beyond  tii .  Al 
both  books— but  then  w  here  1  tht 
brooded  over  today— the  eniij&t 
kind  is  contemplated.  Projec  1  iJ 
tainly  into  the  future  is  the  ssil 
of  some  further  developme;  o( 
species,  mutants  with  extrasei'irf 
in  Doris  Lessing,  and  in  Niok 
vaguer    and  less-yearned-f. 
homo."  Perhaps  these  are  onl  <M 
inevitable  in  any  substitution  c  am 
world  for  this  one,  for  our  virldj 
old  world  we  once  believed  y fav 
ceptible  to  the  operations  ohu 
reason.  But  whatever  the  im 
linds  to  take  its  place  in  the 
this  world,  our  world,  in  these  od 
done  for.  And  in  both  books  <)W 
lovelv  female  who  bites  her  nfsfo 
quick. 


■  n  the  perfect  arrogance  of  ;  ucr 
M  ful  conjuror's  trick.  Nahok  h 
the  world  inside  out  and  upsi  di 
on  his  first  page.  How  to  deswe 
Antiterra?    Exhilaratingly  tap 
unrecognizably  familiar,  it  is-  w 
derland  of  Czarist  Russia  and 
America,  mixed  together  in  ge  i 
technology,  and  social  custo 
held  thus  by  puns,  jokes,  anagr 
by  the  narrator's  absolute  n 
explain  anything.  The  story  is  )W 
the  hero.  Ivan  (Van  )  Veen,  boi  in 
Antiterrean  year  of  1870  and  s  1 
in  its  1967.  He  is  the  son  of  I 
mensely  rich  rakehell  and  tyr.  t, 
mentiy  (  Demon  I  Veen,  and  Aq  I 
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n's  lifelong  love  is  Ada, 
Aqua's  sister  Marina,  and 
sin.  but  also,  as  he  and  Ada 
nost  at  once  when  they  be- 
;  at  the  respective  ages  of 
d  eleven,  she  is  his  sister, 
ther  to  them  both, 
this  fairyland  of  Antiterra 
aboo  exists,  and  can  force 
part,  as  can  Ada's  unfaith- 
Van's  jealousy— although 
Ives  take  nothing  but  pleas- 
5  siblings.  As  you  will  recall, 
heir  secret  as  they  stand  in 
il  attic  of  paradisial  Ardis 
Jore,  "two  naked  children, 
aired  and  tanned,  the  other 
I  and  milk-white,  bending  in 
hot  sunlight  that  slanted 
;  dormer  window"  where  the 
ajjns  kept  the  damning  evi- 
mtyptic  form.  A  magically  pre- 
M,r  they  are,  Van  in  athletics 
iqrship,  Ada  in  art.  lepidopter- 
at  botany;  and  both  of  them, 
in  uitable  bounty  of  this  world 
e  it,  are  sensationally  en- 
ii  exual  abilities  and  appetites, 
ts  distributed  to  them  early 
austed  in  some  eighty  years 
dii)us  profligacy.  Even  greater 
fund  are  two  others  these 
;s  enjoy:  a  flow  of  language 
lingly    self-replenishing  for 
then  the  next  thing  I  will 
vhich  is  most  surprising  of 
love  one  another.  They  love 
prodigiously;  they  love  total- 
ind  forever.  Is  it  any  wonder 
;m  on  the  planet  Antiterra? 
ere  are  great  country  houses 
stocked  with  quaint  retainers 
elatives  in  three  languages, 
d  has  pastures  and  streams 
is    for    them,  sun-dappled, 
it  with   birds  and  butterflies 
4  irked  under  its  Latin  name 
ips  its  Russian,  French,  Ger- 
1   country    names    as  well, 
ying  machines  exist  here  to 
a  from  one  end  of  the  planet 
7er,  from  old  Estoty,  a  Russo- 
continent  encompassing  Can- 
lount  Roux  in  the  Alps,  or 
tie  Vatican,  a  Roman  spa."  to 
,  Massa:  and  then  off  again  to 
ndanavia  or  the  Riviera,  or 
an's  luxury  penthouse  just  off 
renue  in  Manhattan.  "Hydro- 
a  kind  of  aquatic  speaking 
iat  inspires  the  plumbing  to 
:ic  uproars  when  in  use  and 
«s  open  soda  bottles  fizz— and 
aculous  "telephonic"  devices 
services,  including  a  super- 
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BOOKS  1 

secret  and  superexpensive  co 
tem,  provide  them  with  the 
exchanging  heartbroken  mess 
ing  their  separations,  or  of  an 
just  in  time,  a  stupendous 
that  allows  them  once  more 
themselves  over  the  seas  for  a  r 
reunion. 

Of  course  it  is  a  joke!  Not 
it  but  is  a  joke,  or  is  made  a  j< 
next  word,  all  the  way  fror 
versed  Tolstoy  quotation  abc 
families  that  opens  the  book  to 
reviewer's  notice  that  closes  it, 
so  heralded  in  public  report.  1  y 
play  is  constant,  even,  one  ii  »n 
to  say,  compulsive,  like  the  i 
clang-associations  that  tease  p  fi 
in  her  derangement,  "doc,  t  i 
dotty,   ballatetta.   deboletta. . 
tliermore,  many  of  the  jokes  n 
sian.  French,  in  anagram  or  ii'x 
hieratic  allusion,  in  obscure ci  w 
ence,  in  pun  after  multiple  ui 
parody  and  self-parody— main 
we  must  miss.  It  will  be  a  ra  n 
who  does  not  draw  the  gape  obf 
at  least  as  often   as  the  r  ai 
chuckle  of  a  recognition.  We  i 
why  the  stupid  governess,  M 
viere,  publishes  her  story  a  ul 
diamond  necklace  that  turns  tl 
,  false  under  the  nom  de  plume'f 
laume  de  Monparnasse,  but  v  it" 
grams  or  multilingual  puns  h  e 
cooked  up  into  the  title  of  V  • 
vorite  novel,"  The  Slat  Signal 
some  cryptologist  relieves  me.  ei 
simplest  narrative  comings-ai  g 
have  their  own  narcissistic  ami  in 
Van,  hoping  for  a  saddled  hoi 
him  from  the  little  rural  statior  if 
Hall,  instead  must  avail  him  f 
chance  hackney  ;  but  w  hen  he  i  iv 
the  Hall  he  is.  quite  parenthet  Uy 
horseback. 

It  is  a  joke.  And  what  al  it 
tone,  that  arch,  teasing,  arrog 
tomical,  unflagging  dandyism  Sfi 
there  must  be  many  who  cam 
it.  Myself.  I  have  often  found  ie 
fore,  in  the  less  full-blooded  c> 
linns  of  Nabokov's  style,  unrev 
fancy,  and  I  wondered,  win  is 
tling  so?  Myself  just  a  readei 
oilier  (although  I  would  likr 
imself  that    I    could   be  incl 
Nabokov's  statement  on  the  pi 
literacy   of  his  Van  and  Adi 
sought  excitement  in  books  as 
leaders  always  do  ..."),  as  tl 
reader  I  like  to  be,  I  have  not  li  1 
always  enjoyed  his  de\  ices  "I 
as  when  Onilty  in  his  dark  al 
stalk  takes  over  the  plot  of  Lol 
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ourist  pilgrimage.  Yet  in 
every  sentence  a  pleasure, 
did  not  understand,  eager 
be  deceived  by  the  presti- 
mpty  shell;  and  the  time- 
ce-jumbled  world  of  Anti- 
it  entirely.  Of  Lolita,  Lionel 
1  it  was  the  only  possible 
.  our  time,  or  words  to  that 
that  was  a  doomed  and 
oil  sided  love.  Who  could  be- 
I:  might  tell  us  a  happy  love 


t j  e  has  to  be  a  barrier,  and 
cJ  remains  of  all  those  that 
Who  would  have  believed 
ion  of  love  could  be  so  per- 
ur  world?  But  did  you  not 
g  Ada,  do  you  not  feel,  if 
ding  it  now,  heartbreak  and 
lese  lovers  part?  Could  you 
on  reading  if  it  weren't  for 
alia  in  Ada's  "late  hand" 
that  yes,  they  were  restored 
tier  in  the  end? 
uid  insanely  beyond  Anti- 
Terra,  terror.  It  looms  into 
f  Aqua,  Van's  mother,  and 
jr.  "Her  disintegration  went 
ft  of  phases,  every  one  more 
in  the  last;  for  the  human 
iecome  the  best  torture  house 
it  has  invented,  established 
n  millions  of  years,  in  mil- 
ads,  on  millions  of  howling 
For  one  dreadful  black  mo- 
page  or  two,  it  almost  seems 
irra  really  is  Terra  and  that 
spiracy  of  governments  has 
ffrom  us  that  our  world  has 
through  the  horrors  of 
tlentury  history:  "Terra  con- 
jfter  enduring  the  rack  and 
iie  bullets  and  beasts  that  Gei  - 
jptably  generates  when  ful- 
I  dreams  of  glory.  Russian 
aid  poets  had  not  been  trans- 
fl  Estotiland,  and  the  Barren 
liges  ago— they  were  dying,  at 
ijioment,  in  the  slave  camps  of 
I  ."  But  this  is  too  dreadful 
I  more  or  less  unbalanced  peo- 
•ear  to  believe  it.  How  could 
vers,  if  this  were  Terra,  how 
e  be  such  a  princely  brute  as 
ravishing  a  vixen  as  Ada? 
1  we  live,  if  this  were  Terra? 
»o  glum  and  useless  a  task,  to 
ow  the  reviewer's  scorecard 
mnce  Vladimir  Nabokov  the 
piampion  light-heavyweight 
the   world's   heaviest  light- 
velist,  or  some,  such  outcome 
ely   imaginary  tournament, 
not  really  quarrel  with  one 
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The  Senior  Editor  of  the  House  of 
Harper  surveys  the  hazards  and 
rewards  of  many  decades  of  the 
publishing  experience  ...  its  dra- 
matic changes,  past  and  present; 
the  no-two-alike  individuals  who 
write  books,  and  have  very  differ- 
ent needs;,  the  instant  speed  and 
tireless  patience  required  to  bring 
a  book  to  fruition;  what  an  editor 
should  ideally  do,  and  what  he  can 
do;  the  ties  between  publishing  and 
"the  world  of  action."  Delightful 
tales-out-of-school,  involving  great 
figures  in  many  worlds,  illustrate 
and  underscore  each  insight  and 
conclusion,  heightening  the  lively 
interest  of  this  book  which  August 
Heckscher  calls  "wonderfully  dense 
and  wise." 

"Gracefully  written  ...  a  mixture 
of  reminiscence  and  speculation, 
these  essays  offer  anyone  who 
cares  about  books  illuminating 

ideas." 

—  Book-of-tfie-Month  Club  News 

"Evidence  that  charm  and  sanity 
still  have  a  part  in  the  world." 

—  Anita  Loos 

"Fascinating  ...  It  is  a  unique 
book."  —  Katharine  S.  White 
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BOOKS  

another;  if  anything  is  judged  it  is  the 
reader  and  the  reader's  world,  and  here 
the  reader  can  but  say  of  himself 
whether  he  is  fit  only  to  live  in  Terra  or 
can  dare  try  for  Antiterra. 

Nor  is  it  our  task  to  pry  out  whatever 
skeletons  of  allegory  or  autobiography 
may  have  served  to  articulate  this  tale 
in  its  telling.  For  us,  the  excitement,  if 
we  find  it;  everything  else  is  the 
author's  problem  and  his  alone.  Schol- 
ars beware. 


\ot  altogether  unhappily  now  I  see 
that  I  have  forestalled  myself  from 
saying  much  about  The  Four-Gated 
City.  It  is  a  dead-serious  slow  plow 
through  some  twenty  years  of  life 
among  the  fashionable  leftists  of  Lon- 
don. One  reads  it  as  though  forced  to 
read  through  all  the  old  stiff-bound  files, 
the  more  than  a  thousand  weekly  copies 
for  those  years,  of  The  New  Statesman 
and  Nation  as  it  was  called,  with  the 
only  relief  at  last  a  fall  through  the  floor 
into  the  future.  The  humorless  rectitude, 
the  class-ridden  social  consciousness, 
the  claustrophobic  political  insularity  of 
British  leftism  clogs  these  pages,  sticks 
them  together  like  mildew. 

Martha  Quest,  transported  at  thirty  in 
this  final  volume  of  her  quintology 
from  Africa  to  London,  drifts  as  her 
name  requires  into  the  widely-connected 
household  of  a  distinguished  family 
which  includes  a  Tory  hostess,  a  physi- 
cist who  flees  to  Russia,  a  well-known 
writer,  a  politician,  a  madwoman,  and 
some  children  who  grow  up  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  their  generation.  Martha 
Quest  ponders  all  this,  ponderously,  and 
considers  the  various  political  horrors 
of  the  Fifties  and  Sixties,  chief  among 
them  two,  the  Bomb  and  the  fact  that  in 
America  certain  people  were  in  danger 
of  having  to  take  jobs  as  clerks  rather 
than  as  university  professors  because  of 
Joe  McCarthy.  The  "City"  of  the  title  is 
a  curiously  drab  and  abbreviated  Uto- 
pia dreamed  up  by  the  well-known 
writer.  It  is  said  to  affect  a  number  of 
people  with  longing  for  it.  Meanwhile. 
Martha  makes  decisions,  saying  to  her- 
self such  things  as  this:  "she  must  be- 
come responsible  to  her  fellow  human 
beings." 

Or  her  feelings  may  be  reported  in 
more  figurative  language.  "For  Martha, 
knowing  there  was  a  step  to  be  taken, 
had  no  idea  where  to  look  for  it.  It  was 
under  her  nose,  of  course.  It  always  is— 
the  next  step.  But  she  couldn't  see  it." 
With  stairs  so  steep  as  that,  poor  girl, 
no  wonder  she  had  trouble  mounting 
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jally,  as  she  is  caring  for  the 
she  seems  to  go  crazy  her- 
ashes  about  on  the  floor  to 
;Iief.  She  comes  out  of  this 
t  of  hearing  other  people's 
they  are  not  talking,  and  of 
le  future.  The  other  people's 

Id  much  like  her  own,  and 
tie  author  projects  for  us  is 
ion  of  England  in  a  series  of 
iWlrogen  blunders.  These  have 
oliadowed   in  contemporary 
tradesmen's  impertinences 
reluctance  of  that  city's 
to  fit  a  proper  door  to  one's 
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ie  apocalypse,  mutants  pos- 
?  powers  rise,  leading  the 
to  hope,  to  a  better  world. 
Id  t  this  is  an  unfair  summary. 
«ier  list  of  things  shared  by 
Mrated  City  with  Ada,  I  was 
til  truth;  they  do  share  a  re- 
number of  bare  elements,  and 
ngs,  done  up  in  a  sober  and 
e,  interest  you,  then  here  is 
lr  past  and  our  future  as  seen 
s  and  devoted  novelist,  who 
ei  lis  history  very  hard  indeed, 
and  author  appear  genuine- 
human  suffering,  and  to  be 
\e  have  made  such  a  mess  of 
hey  lack  some  sense  of  pro- 
11  these  are  not  mere  fancied 
ey  denounce— except,  I  feel 
1  to  add,  for  the  ill-advised 
nmed  disparagement  of  the 
>wers  of  psychoanalysis.  As 
jesting  at  "Dr.  Froid"  could 
careless  attack  might  delay 
bled  innocent  somewhere  in 
elp. 

irtha  earnestly  seeks  remedies 
ils  of  our  planet,  and  enlists 
I  search  for  them  all  the  way 
t  niunism  to  communal  dotti- 
laat  really  is  such  a  safari); 
pugh  she  suffers,  wondering 
Jering  what  in  the  world  it 
|  hat  is  right  there  under  her 

1  unfairness  is  to  report  that 
t  page  of  the  narrated  novel, 
e  from  the  appended  dossier 
the  future,  Martha  is  made  to 
t  walk  in  England,  after  an 
irty  of  all  those  most  fashion- 
|r  very  day,  today,  and  she 
sling,"  and  these  are  the  au- 
fds,  "herself  as  a  heavy  imper- 
jnsitive  lump.  ..."  I  myself 
i  go  so  far  as  this  in  describing 
leither  would  I  deny  the  au- 
i  right  to  say  it  if  that  is  what 
means.  □ 
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Nonfietion 


ice  in  Golconda  (A  True  Drama 
of  Wall  Street,  1920-1938),  b)  John 

Brooks.  Harper  &  Row,  $6.95. 

This  is  the  story  of  Richard  Whitney 
and  his  stock  market,  their  end.  I  hereby 
bid  $25,000  1 1  can't  borrow  any  more) 
for  the  movie  rights.  Mr.  Brooks  has 
convinced  me.  absolutely,  thai  Richard 
Whitney  ranks  in  the  highest  pantheon 
of  American  symbols— like  Lincoln  and 
Bryan  and  Melville  and  Hemingway  and 
Yellow  Kid  Weil.  Buffalo  Bill,  and 
Horatio  Alger  and  Alger  Hiss  and  Judge 
Manton— and  even  Babe  Ruth.  In  him. 
upper-class  ecu  crested— and  America's 
last  chance  to  do  it  right  the  first  time 
ended. 

Without  spoiling  ;i  marvelous  >torv. 
these  facts:  Richard  Whitney  was  the 
true  and  final  representative  of  all  the 
best  young  men  from  Groton-Harvard, 
etc.  — roots  even  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— who  came  for  the  last  time  by 
tropism  to  the  big  tent  on  Wall  Street, 
after  the  first  big  war.  Until  the  SEC 
triumphed,  they  controlled— they  WERE 
—the  New  York  Stock  Exchange:  he  was 
their  leader,  chairman  and  spokesman 
of  the  Exchange.  He  rallied  them  in 
1929.  and  led  their  final  opposition  to 
public  responsibility  until  the  very  end 
in  l93o.  Then  they  lost  once  and  for  all 
—and  he  went  up  the  Hudson  to  Sing 
Sing  as  an  embezzler! 

The  Wasp  has  never  recovered.  The 
(  (injunction,  in  its  melodramatic  gran- 
deur, is  literally  beyond  belief.  One  sim- 
ply does  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  true.  And  even  this  is 
topped  by  the  financial  narrative  of 
Whitney's  absurd  borrowings:  glori- 
ously stupid  creditizing.  He  was  a  con 
man  who  so  believed  in  the  con— as  in- 
finite'y  expressing  him  and  his  class  and 
Protestant  American  history— that  he 
(lev  (  led  as  much  intelligent  energy  to 
conning  himself  as  to  doing  that  much 
both  for  and  to  the  American  public. 
(He  was  an  unspeakably  inept  stock- 
buyer.)  If  1  have  any  argument  with 
Mr.  Brooks— or  any  occasion  to  pause 
in  my  headlong  admiration  for  this 
superb  little  book  it  concerns  his  bland 
acceptance  of  a  court  statement  that, 


being  so  intelligent,  Whitney  could  not 
have  been  suffering  from  any  mental 
disorder.  Without  at  all  psychoanalyz- 
ing him,  my  view  is  contrary:  Whitney 
was  a  grandiose  and  amoral  poseur,  at 
just  that  historical  moment  when  all 
that  he  represented  in  piety  and  appear- 
ance was  called  upon  to  accept  reduction 
of  itself.  I  don't  think  that's  very  nor- 
mal. — D.B. 

Black  and  White:  A  Portrait  of 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Brigid  Brophy. 
Stein  and  Day.  $4.95. 

Mi>v  l!roph\"s  intense  and  devoted 
essay  on  Beardsley's  graphic  art  is.  es- 
pecially at  the  present  moment  of  esca- 
lation of  an  indiscriminate  art-nouveau 
revival,  a  pleasure  to  have.  She  consid- 
ers his  work  with  an  appropriate— and 
long  overdue— seriousness.  Her  own 
study  of  his  iconography  as  emerging 
from  the  polymorphous  perversity  of  an 
extended  (but  brief!  he  had  really  but 
five  years  of  work  before  his  death  at 
twenty-six)  enfance  terrible  is  a  bit  hu- 
morless and  more  than  a  bit  relentless, 
in  Viennese  fashion,  in  its  application 
of  theory.  She  also  protests  a  bit  too 
much,  toward  the  end  of  her  study, 
about  the  imaginative  validity  of 
graphic  art  (she  mentions  Diirer.  but 
not  Blake,  who  is  certainly  more  to  the 
point  when  it  comes  to  the  visionary 
aspects  of  what  had  formerly  been  con- 
sidered "mere"  illustration).  But  her 
reading  of  the  forty-four  plates  she  has 
very  sophisticatedly  selected,  informed 
by  insights  into  the  texts  that  Beardsley 
was  manifestly  illuminating,  is  quite 
compelling.  Satire  distorts  its  represen- 
tations of  the  real  in  order  to  show 
moral  shapes  more  clearly,  and  Miss 
Brophy  shows  us,  among  other  things, 
a  playful  moralist,  devoted  with  an  al- 
most sacramental  force  to  showing  the 
genital  realm  getting  its  own  back,  not 
smuggled  into  decoration,  but  peering 
out  of  it.  —J.  H. 

God  Bless  You  Real  Good,  bv  Alan 
Levy.  An  Essandess  Special  Edition, 
$1.00. 

Floating  around,  critically  unat- 
tended, on  your  friendly  neighborhood 
paperback   stand   you   may   observe  a 


skinny,  picture-laden  volun 
Cod  Bless  You  Real  Good,  an  ;pa 
magazine-style   profile  of  TB' 
dent's  Own  Evangelist,  Bill  ]<: 
It  has  the  look  of  a  quickie,  ( igj 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  tl  li 
lately  been  crusading  in  New  or 
communications  capital,  wh  a 
brings  him  a  lot  of  attention,  of 
deceived  by  appearance.  Tl  a 
Alan  Levy,  is  a  superior  joual 
the  old— as  opposed  to  the  ne  -a 
Which  means  that  his  aim  is  r  to 
onstrate  his  superiority  to  1  it 
or  to  reinforce  similar  feelit  o 
part  of  his  readers.  Rather,'?  i 
simply  to  reveal  the  man  ii'ife 
terms.  As  Levy  says,  "Far  mof  op 
cated  men  have  achieved  a  tin  tra 
of  Billy  Graham's  renown,  a  W 
six  months,  decomposed  in  ci 
tures  of  themselves."  Levy  fiVta 
makes  us  think— it  is  to  his  i\ 
credit  that,   after  more  tha  tr 
years  of  prominence,  "he  rerr  ns' 
and  blood."  only  rarely,  and  tl  i  r; 
touchingly  .  "blurring"  into  sew 
Quite  clearly  .  Levy  never  foHB 
self  joining  the  parade  of  cdre? 
the  end  of  a  Graham  sermon,  le 
a  cool  eye  on  the  computerize  bit 
dollar  mechanism  that  supp  s 
ham.  but  he  has  had  the  graccoi 
himself  to  like  his  subject  as  a  ill 
as  a  symbol,  remembering  tha  on 
sion  has,  in  the  past,  been  a  u  fui 
for  the  portraitist  and  the  jour  list 
one  it  is  foolish  to  let  fall  in"  ni 
because  fashion  now  dictates  a  ird 
in  these  matters. 

Birds,  Beasts,  and  Relative: 

aid  Durrell.  Viking,  $5.95. 

Gerald  Durrell's  Birds,  Bet  I 
Relatives  is  the  sort  of  book  1 
intending  to  read.  Like  so  man  ui 
ized  citizens,  I  feel  a  great,  va  e  I 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  natural  or 
great,  vague  envy  for  those  w  n 
through  it  with  ease  and  kn  le 
ability.  On  the  other  hand,  ur  n 
pie  are   busv    people,  and  th 
enough  time  to  keep  up  with  I 
pressing  stulf— social  science  ai  S 
criticism,  for  instance.  So  thil 
writers  are  permanently  lod| 
down  my  list  of  intellectual  pri<  1 
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Sarah 
Gainham's 

new  novel  in  her 
thrilling  trilogy 

which  began  with 
the  best-selling 

NIGHT  FALLS 


h  I  as  Mr.  Durrell's  charming 
js  ought  home  to  me,  a  mis- 
.  I:  orm  it  is  apparently  very 
eaj  ?r  book  of  his— My  Family 
ten  nimals—a  reminiscence  of 
H  iood  years  he  spent  with  his 
iding  his  brother,  the  novel- 
Durrell )  on  the  Greek  isle 
t  before  World  War  II.  He 
s  almost  Mitfordian  in  their 
d  he  uses  them  (and  the 
r  local  characters  who  are 
int  heir  orbit)  as  counterpoints 
hie  n  order  he  continually  dis- 
ie  course  of  exploring  and 
;rving  the  island's  natural 
agreeable  comic  tension  is 
[oreover,  he  reveals,  with  ut- 
tentious  good  humor,  how 
sibility  was  formed  by  this 
default,  he  became  the  in- 
between  his  family  (all  of 
preoccupied  with  other  mat- 
leir  environment— answering 
u«|  ons,  calming  their  frets  and 
nc  snerally  attempting  to  create 
sense  of  harmony  with  the 
:xotic  world  they  had  chosen 
Quite  clearly,  Mr.  DurrelFs 
r  as  a  writer  about  nature  is 
than  an  elaboration,  on  a 
e,  for  a  bigger  audience,  of 
e  are  privileged  to  see  him 
n  the  sun-splashed  boyhood 
ig  fully  revealed  here.  Really, 
10  nicer  reading  experiences 
vailable.  — R.S. 


'W.  Essays  and  Reports 
nation  in  America,  by  Ben- 
4ott.  Dutton,  $5.95. 


n|  esting  collection  of  essays  on 
pects  of  the  American  scene, 
e  more  engaging  are  a  demo- 
cLuhan  and  McLuhanism,  an 
n  of  rock  music   which  is 
;  few  credible  utterances  pub- 
his  subject,  and  a  fascinating 
f  the  current  obsession  with 
iprovement  ( the  "Supergrow" 
e)  which  demonstrates  once 
I  much  there  is  to  be  learned 
■erica  from  a  careful  reading 
self-improvement  ads  in  the 
ipers.  There  are  also  a  number 
it  pieces  on  the  joys  and  rig- 
iching,  though  elsewhere  the 
ikes  great  pains  to  maintain 
ed  ironic  stance  toward  him- 
unber-of-the-academy— talking 
,ne  trad"  when  he  means  the 
"the  profs"  when  he  means 
essors."  etc.  etc.  One  wishes 
vould  dispense  with  these  and 


a  number  of  other  rhetorical  manner- 
isms; they  serve  only  to  distract  from 
what  one  of  our  more  intelligent  and 
subtle  critics  is  trying  to  say.     — M.  M. 

Fiction 

Pairing  Off,  by  Julian  Moynahan. 
Morrow,  $5.95. 

It  can  surely  be  no  injustice  to  this 
brisk  but  far  from  perfunctory  novel  to 
locate  its  style  in  a  new  region  of  the 
mid-Atlantic,  somewhere  between  Kings- 
ley  Amis  and  J.  P.  Donleavy.  Its  hero, 
Myles  McCormick,  a  Bostonian  librar- 
ian, survives  some  bouts  of  intra-library 
politics  both  hilarious  and  grim,  a 
fundamental  moral  reproach  in  the 
death  from  cancer  of  someone  he  feels 
he  should  have  loved,  and  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  his  ego  presided  over  b.  a  re- 
freshingly grown-up  heroine  am!  an 
elusive  version  of  Dionysus.  Mr.  Moy- 
nahan's  sub-academic,  sub-commercial 
and  sub-visionary  world,  as  well  as  the 
almost  lyrical  way  in  which  moral  com- 
mitment seems  to  demand  social  irre- 
sponsibilities, at  least  as  gestures,  sug- 
gest recent  British  comic  fiction.  But 
the  humanizing,  and  Americanizing, 
role  of  a  psychoanalytic  past,  as  well  as 
the  particular  vision  of  Boston  Mr. 
Moynahan  makes  us  respond  to  are  both 
his  own.  —J.  H. 

Seventeen  Lost  Stories  by  W. 
Somerset  Maugham.  Compiled  and 
with  an  Introduction  by  Craig  V. 
Showalter.  Doubleday,  $5.95. 

The  title  is  slightly  shady,  suggesting 
as  it  does  the  discovery  of  a  hitherto 
buried  cache  of  manuscripts.  Actually, 
as  the  introduction  goes  on  to  say,  the 
volume  consists  of  a  number  of  early 
stories  which  Maugham  published  here 
and  there  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
career.  He  later  reworked  three  of  these 
tales  extensively  and  included  them  in 
a  collection  which  appeared  in  1920,  but 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
others— considering  them  products  of 
his  apprentice  years,  "'best  forgotten." 

Confirmed  Maugham  addicts  will  no 
doubt  disagree,  and  even  more  casual 
guest-room  browsers  will  find  sufficient 
traces  of  the  author's  narrative  mastery 
to  keep  them  reading.  But  by  and  large 
the  volume  does  not  do  justice  to  a  great 
storyteller.  One  can  imagine  that  fa- 
mously reticent  and  fasl  idious  craftsman 
extremely  wintry  about  this  posthu- 
mous defiance  of  his  judgment.— M.M. 
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A  PLACE 

IN  THE 

COUNTRY 

In  1967,  Sarah  Gainham's  dazzling 
novel  of  theatrical  life  in  wartime 
Vienna,  Night  Falls  On  the  City,  was 
a  coast-to-coast  best  seller  for  four 
straight  months  .  .  .  hailed  by  the 
critics  as  "a  grand  novel  in  the  Tol- 
stoyan  tradition"  (Saturday  Review 
Syndicate),  "profoundly  gripping" 
(New  York  Times  Book  Review), 
"marvelously  vivid"  (Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  News),  "an  impressive 
and  engrossing  work" (Dallas News), 
"a  novel  that  will  live  when  much 
of  the  writing  of  our  time  is  forgot- 
ten" (Detroit  News). 

Now,  Sarah  Gainham  has  written 
A  Place  in  the  Country.  Set  in 
cold-war  Vienna  in  the  1950's,  it 
plunges  some  of  the  same  memora- 
ble characters  into  fresh  relation- 
ships and  conflicts  with  many 
fascinating  new  ones.  Here  is  a  novel 
that  breathes  suspense  and  drama, 
a  glorious  "read"  from  first  page  to 
last.  It  is,  says  Storm  Jameson,  "a 
novel  that  makes  a  great  many  of 
the  most  highly  praised  contempo- 
rary works  seem  oddly  trivial  and 
parochial." 

Just  Published  /  $6.95  at  bookstores 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 


HARPER  S  PUZZLE 


Acrostickler*  % 


1.  Each  crossword  definition  contains  two  clues.  One  is  a  conventional 
synonym;  the  other  a  pun,  anagram,  or  play  on  words. 

2.  When  an  answer  consists  of  two  or  more  words,  numbers  in 
parenthi  —     "lluuing  the  clue  indicate  each  w ord's  length. 

3.  Letters  from  the  acrostic  should  he  transferred  to  the  corresponding 
squ  i  es  in  the  crossword,  and  vice  versa. 

4.  The  initial  letters  of  the  correct  w  ords  in  the  acrostic  will,  when  read 
down,  spell  out  the  name  of  a  prominent  person :  the  Acrostician. 
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57 
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59 
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89 
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Solution  to  Harper's  Puzzle  No.  14  h[ 
in  the  October  issue. 
For  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  i  j.J] 
consult  Table  of  Contents. 


136  84  176  98  A  strip  near  :  A 
stician's  land. 

7T   62~  796   A  hand  cutting  t< 

38  52  "182  150  74  224  96  T  54 
Kind  of  soup.  (4,6) 

752    64   768    76    "Nunc  scio 
 "  Virgil,  "Eclogue  IV." 

142  154  To  36  786  "Our  E  Ian: 
a  garden  that  is  full  of  stately  m 
borders,  beds  and  shrubberies  an  _ia 
avenues..."  Kipling,  "The  Glc  ot 
Garden." 

TTo  758  216  7l6  An  elabora  mtt 
for  a  single  voice. 

732  94  222  7§4  788  772  oort 
Turkish  official. 

212  720  44  726  Movemen  n 
flourishing  from  about  1916  to  at"  1 


ACROSS 

1.  Event  of  1967  the  Acrostician  1. 
would  perhaps  rather  forget. 
(3,3,3,3)  3. 

27.  Small  case  for  a  tie  you  hear.  5. 

31.  Has  Rome  no  star  like  this  star- 
gazer?  7. 

56.  Prices  drop  a  point  and  become  9. 
token  money. 

61.  The  first  man  in  Hyderabad  12. 
amusement  parks.  14. 

66.  Suit  for  gardening. 

86.  Fabler  who  strikes  a  pose.  80. 

91.  Grab  a  toy  car  to  lug  the  grip.  86. 
(2,5,1.3) 

125.  One  may  set  out  for  these  when  97. 
departing  in  a  hurry!  (4,7) 

136.  A  note  of  heavenly  forgiveness.  118. 

156.  The  stoop  in  the  township  or- 
chestra. 120. 

162.  This  name  has  its  ups  and 

downs.  122. 

166.  Does  the  senor  roar  in  his  sleep? 

186.  She  may  be  intelligent  or  fash-  139. 
ionable.  (5,5) 

196.  Philospher  of  Greece  and  a 

dozen  other  places.  159. 

214.  Tip  of  the  sword  in  a  duel  or 

essence  of  an  argument.  (5,2,5)  176. 


DOWN 

Alice  found  it  mad  to  treat  pay 

so.  (3,5) 

Charm  of  a  place  to  come  in. 
The  metal  can  be  black  in 
France. 

Prod  with  nothing  and  sag. 
Give  up  an  eighth  or  something, 
at  any  rate.  (5,1,3) 
Save  when  secure. 
The  listener  may  be  found  when 
we  applaud  it,  ordinarily. 
The  firebox  sounds  wonderful. 
Bridge  or  poker,  for  example. 
(1,4) 

But  an  Oriental  isn't  a  coward! 
(6,3) 

Make  appointments  for  particu- 
lar moments.  (3,5) 
Take  a  neck,  so,  as  one  de- 
mands a  single  time.  (4,4) 
Swaggered  a  caper  in  North 
Dakota. 

The  girl  at  the  drive-in  may  be  in 
the  running  for  an  Oscar,  hope- 
fully. (3,3) 

The  CIA  surrounds  the  ancient 
city  and  goes  into  council. 
More  than  once  in  Mainz,  Wei- 
mar, and  Ulm. 


70    80    106    122    218    24    14  3  ' 

50~  190  7l2  58  746  1  28  4  I 
pal  concerns  of  the  Acrostician.  (5 

728    215    780    46    20    72  l! 

92  774  34  56  Times  of  traffi  ien: 
in  downtown  Chicago.  (4,4,5) 

78  100  204  7§8  New  Testanit 
known  for  a  Widow. 

738    60    208    6    The  highest po 

778  192  30  48  170  206  An  I 
reception. 

66    202   734    194    7l4    Wifeof  t  & 

708    32    2~76    162    704  220 
companies  protectively. 

22  130  90  8  156  68  164  4  >' 
one  might  do  to  trousers  on  a  fenc 
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JOHN  W.  ALDRIDGE  ON  THE  DOMINEERING  YOUNG 

October  1969^75  cents 

larperfe 

JJ^I  Magazine 

"I  was  arrested  on  April  13, 1968.  T !  / 

Security  Director  Koletis  with  ^  * 4 

Deputy  Director  Pechinakis  had 
me  beaten  on  the  soles  of  my  feet, 
my  hands  were  wrung  and 
I  was  kicked  on  the  back  while 
hung  from  the  feet. 
,    My  hands  were  twisted,  my  hair 
pulled  and  my  head  was  smashed 
on  the  floor.  I  was  tortured 
again  by  punching  by  Police  Officer 
Kalyvas.  On  April  16  Christakis 
and  Kalyvas  crushed  my  genitals." 

Stamatakis  Nikiforos 


EECE: 


How  120  old  cars  caused 

an  underwater  population  explosion 


Off  the  coast  of  California,  near  our 
oil  wells,  there's  an  artificial  reef  built 
of  discarded  automobile  bodies. 
One  so  compatible  to  local  sports 
fish  that  it  has  become  a  veritable 
deep  sea  apartment  house. 


Atlantic  Richfield  created  the  reef 
as  an  experiment  in  improving  the 
environment  for  fish  colonies.  Algae 
began  to  grow  on  the  cars.  As  did 
kelp,  mollusks  and  lots  of  other  very 
tasty  undersea  delicacies.  So  the 


fish  moved  in,  and  reversed  a 
dwindling  birth-trend.  It's  the  kirn  ' 
population  explosion  we  like  to  st 
And  just  one  of  many  steps  ARCC 
taking  to  make  the  world  we  live  I 
a  little  better  than  when  we  starte< 


thenewAtlanticRichfiddCompany  ARCO 


iJ  h  of  these  books  have  you  promised  yourself  to  read? 
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SHORT  EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  Book-of-the-Month  Club 

ily  agree  to  buy  three  additional  Club  Selections  or  Alternates  within  a  year  at  the  special  members'  prices 
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111.  ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY:  A 
Lite  Story 

by  CARLOS  BAKER 
Photographs 
(Retail  price  $10) 


,  harrison 

■ 

|  ESALISBl  KV 

■ 

;THE*23I 

■ 

^900DAYS 

■ 

Victims 

1 

241.  THE  KINGDOM 
AND  THE  POWER 
i?  GAY  TALFSE 
Photographs 
(Retail  price  $10) 


250. THE 

ANDROMEDA 
STRAIN  h 

MICHAEL 
CR1CHTON.  (Ret. 
price  $5.95) 


484.  THE  900  DAYS  183.  THE  VICTIMS 
The  Siege  of  Leningrad  ^Bernard 

by  HARRISON  I  LEFKOWITZ  and 


SALISBURY.  PhotOS 

(Retail  price  $101 


I  Peal  S  Buck 
*      The  § 
Three  I 
Laughters* 
of  i 
Madame! 
Liana,  I 

204.  THE  THREE 
DAUGHTERS  OF 
MADAME  LIANG 


KENNETH  G.  GROSS  by  PEARL  S.  BUCK 
(Ret.  price  $6.95)    (Ret.  price$6.95) 
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THE 

*  |OYS 

OF 

*  YIDDISH 

LEO 
1  ROSTEN 


233.  THE  JOYS  OF 
YIDDISH  by 
LEO  ROSTEN 
(Retail  price  $10) 


AIG'S 

■  -UP 

■  Men 
H.s. 

■  5.95) 


The 
Americans 


304.  THE  AMERICANS 

by  J.  C.  FURNAS 

Illustrated 

(Ret.  pnce$12  95) 


I  The  - 

Way 
;  Things 
(  Work 


Hie 

,  Sal^burt: 
<  Connection 


107.  THE  WAY 

THINGS  WORK 
An  Illustrated 
Encyclopedia  of 
Technology 
(Ret.  puce  $8.95) 


425.  THE  SALZBUKG  188.  A  LONG  ROW     478.  THE  TRAGEDY    196.  LISTEN  TO  THE 


CONNECTION  by 
HELEN  MAC  INNES 
(Ret.  price  $5,951 


IS  U 
11  3N 


t  $15) 


280.  THE  AGE  OF 
VOLTAIRE  by  will 

and  ARIEL  DURANT 

(Retail  price  $12) 


431.  THE  RISE 
AND  FALL  OF  THE 
THIRD  REICH  by 
WILLIAM  L.  SHIRER 
(Ret.  price  $12.50) 


Ufe  on  Man 


W 

207.  BULLET  PARK 

by  JOHN  CHFFVFR 

(Ret.  price  $5.95) 


 HO* 


200.  HOW  CHILDREN  234  THE  OXFORD 
LEARN  and  HOW         HISTORY  OF  THE 
CHILDREN  FAIL  by      AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
JOHN  HOLT.  (Ret.     by  SAMUEL  ELIOT 
prices  total  $9.45)   MORISON.  lllus. 

(Ret.  pnce$12.50) 


5  CI  Wr/vjjr 

i  A  Long" 
s  Rflvvof 
j  Candles 


OF  CANDLES:  The 
Memoirs  and  Diaries 
of  C.  L.  Sulzberger. 
1934-1954 

(Ret.price$12.50) 


OF  LYNDON 
JOHNSON  by 
ERIC  F.  GOLDMAN 
(Ret.  price  $8.95) 


WARM  and STANYAN 
STREET  &  OTHER 
SORROWS  by  rod 
MCKUEN.  (Retail 
prices  total  $7.90) 


387. THE  NAKED 

APE  by  DESMOND 
MORRIS 

(Ret.  price  $5  95 1 


408.  COUPLES  by 
JOHN  UPDIKE 


139.  ULYSSES 

by  JAMES  JOYCE 


(Ret.  price  $6.95)  Unabridged 


137.  ON  BORROWED 
TIME:  How  World 
War  II  Began  by 

LEONARD  MOSLEY 
Photographs 
(Ret.  price  $8.95) 

jlBtRlA 


1  1AM  ES  A 

Imk.iiimik 

414.  IBERIA 
Spanish  Travels  and 
Reflections  by 

JAMES  MICHENER 
Photographs 
(Retail  puce  $10) 


CANCER 
WARD 


Alexander 
Sdzhenitsyn 


470.  CANCER  WARD 

by  ALEXANDER 
SOLZHENITSYN 


i  Ret.  ptice  $7.95)  bethell-burg 
translation 
(Retail  price  $10) 


THE 

AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
DICTIONARY 


I  AN'S 

m 

YSIS 

E.M.D, 

6.95) 


231.  COMPLETE 
POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  FROST 

(Retail  price  $8) 


490.  LIFE  ON  MAN 

by  theodor 

ROSEBURY 

(Ret.  price $6. 05) 


257.  THE  AMERICAN 
COLLEGE  DICTIONARY 
(Ret.  price  $5.95) 


103.  NEW  ROGET'S 
THESAURUS  IN 
DICTIONARY  FORM 

Edited  by 
NORMAN  LEWIS 
(Ret.  price  $5.50) 


THE  OXFORD 
OK  1II^\X' 


2G0.  THE  0XF0R0 
DICTIONARY  OF 
QUOTATIONS 
(Retail  price  $11) 


,  ThrComple*' 
j  Medx-jICrtJKV 


140.  THE  COMPLETE 
MEDICAL  GUIDE  by 

BENJAMIN  F.  MILLER, 

M.D.  3rd  revised 
edition.  Ulus. 
(Ret.  price  $9.95) 


JOY 


161.  JOY  OF 

COOKING  by 
ROMBAUER  and 
BECKER,  lllus. 
(Ret.  price$6.95) 


580.  MASTERING 
THE  ART  OF  FRENCH 

COOKING.  BECK, 
BERTHOLLE,  CHILD 
Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $10) 


RY-BUILDING  PLAN  EVERY  READING  FAMILY  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 


XPERI  MENTAL  MEMBERSHIP 

.'Sted  here  will  not  only  prove, 
own  actual  experience,  how 
y  membership  in  the  Book-of- 
ih  Club  can  keep  you  from 
through  oversight  or  over- 
,  books  you  fully  intend  to 
will  also  demonstrate  anoti  er 
it  advantage:  Book-Dividends 
this  unique  profit-sharing  sys- 
ibers  can  regularly  receive  valu- 
Wy  volumes— at  a  small  fraction 
retail  prices— simply  by  buying 
ey  would  buy  even  if  they  were 
k-of-the-Month  Club  members, 
u  continue  after  this  experi- 
mcmbership,  you  will  earn,  for 


every  Book-of-the-j\tonth  Club  Selection 
or  Alternate  you  buy,  a  Book-Dividend 
Credit.  Each  Credit,  upon  payment  of  a 
nominal  sum,  often  only  $1.00  or  $1.50 
—somewhat  more  for  unusually  expen- 
sive volumes— will  entitle  you  to  a  valu- 
able Book-Dividend  which  you  may 
choose  from  over  a  hundred  fine  library 
volumes  available  over  the  year. 

This  is  probably  the  most  economical 
means  ever  devised  for  building  up  a  well- 
rounded  personal  library.  Since  its  in- 
auguration, the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
$480,000,000  worth  ks  (retail 

value)  has  been  earned  and  received 
by  Book-of-the-Month  Club  mem- 
bers through  this  unique  plan. 


■  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC. 

|  280  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  A67-10  I 

I    Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  | 
'  Club  and  send  me  the  three  volumes  whose  numbers  I  have 
I  indicated  in  boxes  below,  billing  me  $1.00  for  all  three  vol-  | 

Iumes.  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three  additional  monthly  ■ 
Selections  or  Alternates  during  the  first  year  I  am  a  mem-  I 

■  ber,  paying  special  members'  prices.  My  membership  is  I 
'  cancelable  any  time  after  buying  these  three  books.  If  I 

|  continue  after  this  trial,  I  will  earn  a  Book-Dividend  | 
-  Credit  for  every  Selection — or  Alternate — I  bay  under  the  . 
I  system  described  at  left.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  all  I 

■  book  shipments  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expense.)  ■ 


I  INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  I  HE 
I  THREE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


I  MR. 

I  MRS. 
I  MISS 


(Please  print  plainly) 


1  Address. 


I  City  &  Zone 
1  &  State  or  Zip. 


.|W5|I 
I 
I 


e  trademarks  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  and  BOOK -DIVIDEND 
ed  by  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  Inc.,  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  and  ii 


Who  cares  if  these  boys  have  good  homes  to  grow  up  i 


Equitable  cares.  For  countless  children,  home  is  cracked  plaster,  broken  plumbing,  d 
rooms.  And  worse.  Equitable  thinks  children  deserve  better.  Were  trying  hard  to  n' 
sure  they  get  it.  From  Seattle  to  Birmingham— we  Ve  invested  over  $95,000,000  to  b  | 
better  housing  for  those  who  need  it  most. 

Whether  it's  better  homes ...  or  a  Living  Insurance  program  for  a  family. . .  hel] 
people  build  a  better  life  is  what  Equitable  is  all  about. 

the||Equitable 

©The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  1969 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 
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kiridge  49    IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  YOUNG 

The  men  and  women  who  came  out  of  World  War  II  settled  down,  began  to 
breed,  and  then  proceeded  to  let  their  children  do  their  living  for  them. 

widson  65    JACQUELINE  SUSANN:  THE  WRITING  MACHINE 

Barnstorming  with  the  Number  One  Best  Seller:  she  is  a  national  phenomenon, 
and  there  is  a  built-in  audience  of  ten  million  for  every  book  she  writes. 

a  Carry  72     GREECE:  THE  DEATH  OF  LIBERTY 

It  is  now  under  the  control  of  its  right-wing  Colonels,  but  in  the  end  a  curious 
Greek  madness  may  insure  the  survival  of  this  tortured  nation. 

'Pollak  82  MISSILELAND 

A  few  hundred  feet  from  the  farmhouse  is  an  eighty-ton  concrete  slab  like  a 
giant  mushroom  cap:  what  it  means  to  live  with  it  day  by  day. 

Wicker  92     THE  PRESIDENCY  UNDER  SCRUTINY 

Nixon's  heretical  concept  of  his  role  is  a  moon-shot  away  from  accepted 
political  theory. 

Mowitz  104    TAPS  AT  UTAH  BEACH 

On  the  bus  back  to  Normandy:  odd  arbitrary  recollections,  wheezing  insults, 
a  deluge  of  sentiments  .  .  . 

Icheson  113     MEMORIES  OF  JOE  McCARTHY 

The  Secretary  of  State  under  fire,  fired  back. 
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Leonard  95  MEMPHIS 


VERSE 


Id  Davie  68  TO  CERTAIN  ENGLISH  POETS 

Merwin  79  THIRD  PSALM:  THE  SEPTEMBER  VISION 

.Auden  86  NATURAL  LINGUISTICS 

Shapiro  94  IN  OUR  DAY 
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133 
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ABOUT  THIS  ISSUE 


Like  a  number  of  line  editors,  our  man- 
aging editor  Robert  Kotlowitz  is  an 
accomplished  writer.  In  the  1920s  H. 
L.  Mencken,  also  from  Baltimore,  wrote 
in  The  Smart  Set,  that  recklessly  mis- 
chievous New  York  journal,  of  his  fel- 
low editor  George  Jean  Nathan: 

He  dislikes  women  over  twenty-one, 
actors,  cold  weather,  mayonnaise 
dressing, people  who  are  alwayshap- 
l>y,  hard  chairs,  invitations  to  din- 
ner, im  itations  to  serve  on  commit- 
tees in  however  worthy  a  cause, 
railroad  trips,  public  restaurants, 
rye  whiskey,  chicken,  daylight,  men 
who  do  not  n  ear  waistcoats,  the 
sight  of  a  icoi/ian  eating,  the  sound 
of  a  woman  singing,  small  napkins, 
Maeterlinck,  I  erhaeren,  Tagore, 
Dickens,  Bataille,  fried  oysters,  Ger- 
man soubrettes  .  .  .  tradesmen,  poets, 
married  women  who  think  of  leaving 
their  husbands,  professional  an- 
archists of  all  kinds, ventilation,  pro- 
fessional music  lovers,  men  who  tell 
how  much  money  they  lime  made, 
un  n  who  affect  sudden  friendships 
mid  cull  him  Georgie,  nomen  alio 
affect  sudden  friendships  and  then 


cull  him  Mr.  Nathan,  writing  letters, 
receiving  letters,  talking  over  the 
telephone,  and  H  earing  a  hut. 

Our  fellow  editor  Kotlowitz  dislikes 
some  of  these  things,  especially  talking 
over  the  telephone,  rye  whiskey,  and  the 
sight  of  a  woman  eating,  but  he  likes  the 
I  pper  West  Side  after  the  garbage  is 
collected,  dry  martinis  in  the  Kmpire 
Chinese  Restaurant,  hate  mail,  lunar 
modules,  literary  agents  who  are  soft 
touches.  Hair.  Igor  Stravinsky,  piano 
playing,  his  dog  Claude,  his  wife  Billie 
from  Baltimore,  his  offspring  Alex  I  who 
is  fourteen  and  likes  girls)  and  Daniel 
(  who  is  twelve  and  a  big  spender),  Fire 
I  ilancl  after  dark,  and  d  ips  to  France. 

He  made  just  such  a  trip  this  June  to 
gather  material  on  the  25th  Anniversary 
of  D-Da)  i  Sec  "Taps  at  I  'tah  Beach," 
page  104 )  and  to  tins  assignment  lie 
brought  his  own  experience  as  a  young 
fool  soldier,  lie  was  drafted  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1943,  like  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  other  college  kids.  He  took  in- 
fantry basic  training  at  Fort  Benning,  a 
lough,  chigger-polluted  camp  with  old 
tar-paper  CCC  shacks.  Kventually  he 


landed  in  the  26th  infantry  div 
Camp  Jackson,  South  Carolina 
the  final  touches  were  put  on  all 
to  make  sure  they  could  shoot  a 
M-l.  throw  a  hand  grenade,  aru 
twenty-five    miles  overnight 
stopping.  '"The  last,"  as  Bob  ren 
it.  "was  the  worst,  an  almost  ha 
tory  experience  by  three  o'clocl 
morning,  when  blistered  shouk 
longer  could  bear  to  carry  riflejiiv 
when  water  ran  out.  and  the  3^ 
dragging  sand  of  the  Carolina  C lit 
side  tilled  our  shoes  like  lead  wyl 

The  division  went  overseas 
summer  of  "  I  I.  too  late  for  D-Bva 
went  into  combat  in  Alsace.  "I  <;.! 
distinguish  myself  either  throug  a 
or  dedication  ;  I  was  scared  to  de  H 
whole  time.  My  platoon  was  amli 
in  one  of  those  ridiculous,  wasfaj 
gagements  that  litter  the  landst  c 
war  and  benefit  no  one  but  the  en  ' 
was  one  of  only  a  few  who  su  < 
These  men  from  the  llh  division  I 
return  to  the  beaches  I  shared, a 
v  ived,  but  their  I  )-l)ay  battle  was  I 
ridiculous  nor  wasteful." 


luild  a  library... 
f  the  world's  greatest  classics 
ecorated  in  24K  Gold 

elect  any  4  volumes  for  only  $1 


when  you  join  now  and  agree 
to  accept  only  4  selections 
in  the  coming  year 


your  library  as  attractive  as 
the  rest  of  your  home?  Does  it 

liect  your  taste  .  .  .  your  person- 
iy  .  .  .  your  culture?  Is  it  as 

Ipressive  as  the  library  shown 
ove? 


Be  honest  with  yourself.  Are 
you  really  proud  of  your  book 
collection?  Does  it  add  color  and 
excitemeni  to  your  decorating 
scheme  ...  or  is  it  just  a  drab  row 
of  mismatched  volumes,  a  for- 
gotten area  of  your  house? 

Now  you  can  change  all  that. 
You  can  build  a  library  of  distinc- 
tion— a  collection  of  handsomely- 
bound  gold-decorated  classics 
that  you'll  be  proud  to  own  and 
display  in  your  home — at  a  price 
far  below  the  cost  of  most  cur- 
rent novels  in  conventional  bind- 
ings. Through  the  unique  Inter- 
national Collectors  Library,  you 


may  have  heirloom  editions  of 
the  immortal  works  of  the  past 
(as  well  as  modern  classics)  in 
repiicas  of  rare,  antique  biuduigs. 

International  Collectors  Li- 
brary editions  are  beautifully  fin- 
ished in  genuine  24-karat  gold . . . 
the  page  tops  are  covered  with 
pure  gold  .  .  .  and  a  rich  ribbon 
marker  is  bound  into  each  vol- 
ume. The  bindings  themselves 
come  in  a  variety  of  colors  and 
styles — sure  to  enhance  the  decor 
of  any  room. 

Surprisingly  enough,  these 
beautiful  editions  can  be  yours  at 
a  truly  modest  price.  Not  the  $10 
or  $15  you  might  expect  to  pay 
for  fine  collectors'  editions,  but 
only  $4.95  each,  plus  shipping 
and  handling.  You  pay  so  little 
because  you  buy  direct  from  the 
publisher  by  mail. 

And  unlike  other  clubs  that  ship 
pre-selected  sets  of  classics,  the 
International  Collectors  Library 
offers  you  complete  freedom  of 


choice.  You  are  never  required  to 
accept  a  book  you  do  not  want. 
Each  month  a  new  masterwork 
wiil  be  described  to  you  in  ad- 
vance. If  you  do  not  want  it,  sim- 
ply tell  us  on  the  convenient  form 
provided  and  the  book  will  not  be 
sent.  Or  you  may  choose  one  of 
the  alternate  selections  ...  or  no 
book  at  all.  The  choice  is  always 
yours.  And  your  only  obligation 
is  to  accept  as  few  as  four  books 
during  the  next  twelve  months. 
Thereafter,  you  may  cancel  mem- 
bership at  any  time. 

Try  the  plan  without  risk.  Se- 
lect any  four  classics  listed  for 
only  $1  plus  shipping  and  han- 
dling. Send  no  money.  We  will 
bill  you  later,  but  only  if  you  are 
delighted.  Otherwise,  return 
everything  in  1 0  days  and  pay  no- 
thing. Fill  out  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon below  today.  If  coupon  has 
been  removed  write  to: 

International  Collectors  Library 
Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530 


>SE  FROM  THESE  20  MASTER  WORKS 


'eace.  LeoTolstoy.  Abridged   502.  Paradise  Losl  and  Other  Poems. 

er  II  replica  binding.  John  Milton.  Marie  Antoinette  replica 

my  and  (he  Ecstasy.  Irving  binding. 
Palacios  binding. 
s  Mythology.  Foreword  by 
s.  Tree  of  Life  replica 


538  Poems  of  Byron,  Keats  and  Shelley. 

Marie  Antoinette  replica  binding. 

546  Essays  and  Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  Victorian  replica  binding, 
iry  Tales.  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  _„  _,.    „  .     ,,     .  _  _ 
tile  replica  binding.  i?7 .  The  Robe.  Lloyd  C.  Douglas. 

Rafael  Palacios  binding. 


International  Collectors  Library,  Dept.  90-HAX,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530 
please  accept  my  application  for  mem 


e  Short  Stories  of  Mark 

/  Life  replica  binding. 

or's  Edge.  W.  Somerset 
Mis  XVI  replica  binding. 

e  Short  Stories  of  E.  A.  Poe. 

'  r  'tea  binding. 

n<!  Punishment.  Fyodor 
-Zar  Alexander  II  replica 

itli  The  Wind.  Margaret 

licm  Morris  replica  binding. 

hr  Mohicans.  James 
oper.  William  Morris 
•g 


534.  Tales  of  O.  Henry.  Oriental  Tree 
of  Life  replica  binding. 

542.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  William  Morris  replica  binding. 

509  Vanity  Fair.  William  Thackeray. 
Mercier  replica  binding. 

535  The  Way  of  All  Flesh.  Samuel  Butle 
Louis  X  VI  replica  binding. 

547.  2-Volume  Columbia  Viking  Desk 
Encyclopedia.  Rafael  Palacios  binding. 
(2  vols. — count  as  1  book) 

545.  Aesop's  Fables.  Tree  of  Life  replica 
binding. 


whose  numbers  I  have  printed  in  the  boxes 
below.  Bill  me  only  $1,  plus  shipping  and 
handling  for  all  4  volumes. 
A  new  masterwork  will  be  described  to  me 
in  advance  every  month.  A  convenient 
order  form  will  also  be  provided,  so  that 
I  may  advise  you  if  I  do  not  wish  to  re- 
ceive the  selection  described.  My  sole 


obliga  ion  is  to  accept  as  fewas4volumes 
at  only  $4.95  each  (plus  shipping  and 
handling)  from  the  many  to  be  offered 
during  the  next  12  months.  1  may  resign 
any  time  thereafter. 

NO  RISK  GUARANTEE:  If  not  delighted 
w:»h  introductory  shipment  return  all  books 
within  10  days  and  membership  will  be 
canceled. 
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LETTERS 


Bundy  and  the  record 

May  I  as  a  subscriber  report  that  I 
found  David  Halberstam's  article  ["The 
Very  Expensive  Education  of  McGeorge 
Bundy,"  July]  singularly  repulsive.  .  .  . 
The  article  might  have  been  accurately 
named  the  unsuccessful  attempt  at  the 
character  assassination   of  McGeorge 

Bundy   William  L.  Chenery 

Big  Sur,  Calif. 

David  Halberstam  has  written  a  fine 
piece,  not  so  much  because  it  deals  with 
Bundy  as  an  individual  but  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  elitist  "liberals"  who 
have  dominated  national  policy  for 
decades.  I'm  still  trying  to  figure  out 
how  men  of  such  extraordinary,  even 
awesome  intelligence,  with  such  access 
to  information,  can  make  such  pro- 
foundly stupid  decisions.  .  .  . 

The  ultimate  irony,  of  course,  is  the 
reward  for  such  men  as  Bundy  and  Mc- 
Namara.  When  they  should  have  been 
hooted  out  of  public  life  in  disgrace, 
they  are  instead  installed  in  positions 
of  great  honor  doing  the  very  kind  of 
good  works  that  their  previous  records 
should  have  disqualified  them  for  for  all 
time.  Richard  J.  Walton 

West  Redding,  Conn. 

Since  I  never  was  engaged  in  seeking 
out  possible  candidates  after  Robert 
Kennedy's  death ;  since  I  never  made  the 
statement  attributed  to  me;  and  since  I 
do  not  in  fact  hold  the  view  there  ex- 
pressed, I  can  only  wonder  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  many  "blind"  quota- 
tions which  Mr.  David  Halberstam 
strings  together  to  create  his  verbal  car- 
toon of  McGeorge  Bundy. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  tech- 
nique of  blind  quotations  without 
attribution  is  a  very  low  form  of  jour- 
nalistic deception;  conveying  a  sham 
authenticity  when  the  reader  has  abso- 
lutely no  way  of  assessing  the  source, 
be  he  a  wise  and  noble  observer  or  a 
sourgrapes,  sniping  blackmailer. 

While  I  happily  have  not  been  ex- 
posed to  the  obvious  risk  of  Mr.  Halber- 
stam's acquaintance,  I  have  been  an 
intermittent  reader  of  Harper  s  and  only 
hope  that  its  "new  look"  will  rise  above 


the  techniques  used  in  this  article  to 
clothe  caricature  in  seeming  authentic- 
ity. Kingman  Brewster 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

David  Halberstam  replies: 

Since  it  is  obviously  -Mr.  Brewster's 
memory  (and  not  his  honesty  or  in- 
tegrity )  which  needs  refreshing,  let  me 
help  him.  Shortly  after  the  assassination 
of  Robert  Kennedy,  he  called  a  high  of- 
ficial in  the  McCarthy  campaign  and 
suggested  a  blue-chip  Establishment 
committee  which  would  come  out  for 
either  McCarthy  or  Rockefeller.  The 
McCarthy  official  said  it  sounded  like  a 
good  idea  and  he  could  see  no  objection 
at  all.  Then  Brewster  said  he  had  talked 
to  one  other  person,  a  comparable  aide 
in  the  Rockefeller  campaign,  J.  Irwin 
Miller,  and  that  Miller  was  also  sympa- 
thetic to  the  idea.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
Brewster  asked  the  McCarthy  aide  for 
names  and  the  McCarthy  man  suggested 
"your  friend,  Mac  Bundy"  and  Brewster 
said  that  Bundy  would  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  living  down  Vietnam.  If  Mr. 
Brewster  wants  to  deny  all  this  that  is 
fine  with  me  but  I  must  say  that  after 
getting  this  kind  of  denial  over  the  years 
from  sheriffs,  police  chiefs,  and  water 
commissioners  it  is  somewhat  reassur- 
ing to  see  the  President  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity behave  in  the  same  way. 

Now  on  the  other  and  far  more  im- 
portant point  that  bofhers  Mr.  Brewster 
and  some  other  friends  of  Mr.  Bundy.  I 
am  sure  that  Mr.  Brewster  and  others 
don't  worry  about  blind  quotes  when  it 
suits  their  purpose.  Almost  all  American 
reporting  of  any  value  from  most  parts 
of  the  world— particularly  the  Commu- 
nist areas— comes  in  the  form  of  blind 
quotes.  Would  Mr.  Brewster  really  tell 
his  Yale  students  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam must  be  going  very  well,  indeed. 


CORRECTION 

The  name  of  Gael  Greene  was  mis- 
spelled in  the  article  hy  Jack  New- 
field  on  the  New  York  Post  in  the 
September  issue  of  Harper's.  We 
apologize  to  Miss  Greene  and  Mr. 
Newfield.-  The  Editors 


must  be  won,  because  for  sej 
all  the  quotes  where  the  in<j 
and  high  officials— have  been 
enough  to  use  their  names, 
uniformly  optimistic,  wherea 
stories,  the  pessimistic  ones, 
sistently  and  without  except] 
ones   dependent   upon  blindj 
Does  he  really  believe  one  can  i 
any  insight  at  all  about  that  sail 
in   Washington   without  usii 
quotes— for  the  exact  same  re\ 
that  we  should  have  a  moratj 
trying  to  discover  what  went 
til,  say,  1990  when  all  the  pa^ 
w  ill  have  written  their  fine  men 
it  will  even  be  safe  to  attach  oil 
to  dissenting  opinions?  The  rjj 
ments  in  a  case  where  a  repo 
blind  quotes  are  simpler  ones- 
reputation  of  the  reporter  and! 
ousness  of  the  material.  Pern 
Brewster  does  not  think  this  is  I 
treatment;  that  too  is  his  bus| 


Who  is  foif 


I  read  Peter  Schrag's  piecuj 
Forgotten  American,"  Augustla 
a  vacation  break  from  researW 
book  I  am  writing  about  the  fijol 
amendment— the  Fourteenth.  .11 
amendment  was  specifically  di  m 
provide  for  four  million  newll 
black  Americans  the  same  righnB 
liberty,  property,  and  the  equajp 
tion  of  the  laws  then  enjoyed  ly 
the  white  majority— Mr.  Schraj  I 
gotten  Americans." 

For  the  rest  of  that  century  a  ll 
way  into  this  one  those  forgottei  I 
cans  murdered,  burned,  beat,  M 
miliated  black  people  who  tjl 
Fourteenth  Amendment  seriousjl 

The  real  forgotten  Americaei 
same  as  back  in  1868.  And  yet  w'fl 
black  man  finally  stands  up  anc  I 
to  act  in  the  good  old  aggressive 
can  tradition  of  the  Irish  and  ot  5 
are  asked  to  weep  for  the  Ital  I 
driver  or  the  Polish  plumber  or  1 1 
ish  schoolteacher. 

Despite  Mr.  Schrag's  eloqu< 
the  fact  is  the  so-called  "fc 
American"  has  had  it  all  his  o> 
for  a  century.  If  he  now  turns' 
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•  Keep  posted!  Monthly  SOUND  TRACK  brings  news  of  over  150 
Stereo  8  releases,  featuring  a  Selection  of  the  Month.  If  you 
want  this  tape,  do  nothing— it  will  be  shipped  automatically.  If 
you  want  other  tapes,  or  no  tapes,  indicate  your  choice  on  the 
Card  provided,  and  return  it  by  the  date  specified. 

•  Send  r.o  money!  Just  choose  3  of  the  50  top-label  hits  shown 
here;  we'll  bill  you  $4.95  plus  small  shipping-service  charge 
later.  You  can  cancel  membership  after  accepting  four  more  tapes 
. . .  or  keep  enjoying  savings  of  one-third  for 
years  to  come  with  no  obligation  to  buy. 
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MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


MAIL  TO:  THE  RCA  STEREO  8  TAPE  CLUB,  P.O.  BOX  2688B,  Lawrence,  Indiana  46226 

Yes,  please  accept  my  application  for  trial  membership  in  The  RCA  Stereo  8  Tape  Club, 
and  send  me  the  3  cartridges  I  have  selected  for  only  $4.95  plus  small  shipping-service 
charge.  I  understand  I  need  buy  as  few  as  four  more  cartridges  within  a  year  to  fulfill 
my  trial  membership  after  which  I  will  get  one  tape  of  equivalent  value  FREE  for  every 
two  I  buy  at  regular  Club  prices. 

MAIL  ME  THESE 
3  CARTRIDGES 


Mr. 

Mrs  

Miss 
Addr.  ^S. 


I  am  most  Interested  In  the  following  type  of  music:  (check  one  only) 

D  Popular  (Instrumental/Vocal  Moods) 
□  Country  &  Western         □  Today's  Sound  (Rock/Soul/Folk) 


(Please  Print) 


State...   

One  Mtr^  ^ersn'T  Per  Family. 

APO/FPO  addresses  write  for  special  offer. 


.Zip. 
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It  only  costs 
a  few  cents  more. 


If  everyone  could  make  a  scotch 

likeJ&B 
it  wouldn't  be  so  rare. 


8 


Chevrolet  put  it  all  together, 
j    Solid  gentlemanly  comfort  without 
>mbast.  Sailplane  silence. 

Computer-selected  coil  springs  for  a 
ie  that  glides. 

j  Yet  Monte  Carlo's  handling  leaves 
pu  feeling  like  anything  but  a  fifth  wheel. 
[  taut  116"  wheelbase  and  a  track  five 
ret  wide  go  where  pointed.  Precisely. 
And  powerfully:  a  350-cubic-inch  V8 
basic.  (Order  on  up  to  a  454.) 


Standard  is  an  instrument  panel  with 
the  rare  look  of  hand-rubbed  burled  elm. 

And  Astro  Ventilation. 

Even  power  disc  brakes,  fiberglass- 
belted  tires  and  higher  intensity  headlights. 

Nothing's  missing. 

Nothing  except  the  fat  you  find  on 
fat  cars  at  fat  prices. 

Monte  Carlo. 

The  only  car  in  its  field.  Period. 
Putting  you  first,  keeps  us  first. 


On  The  Move. 


A  group  picture  of  all  the  cars  in 
Monte  Carlo's  field. 


LETTERS 


Five  of  the  world's 
seven  great  Sherries 
carry  the  name 
Duff  Gordon. 


Cream  Sherry:  After-dinner 
perfection.  I'  rom  aroma  to 
aftertaste  its  magnificent 

richness  makes  it  the  ideal 
complement  to  a  fine  meal. 


No.  28:  A  golden  rich, 
full-bodied,  moderately 
sweel  Sherry  to  he  enjoyed 
any  time. 


^FFGORD^ 


r'i»«n  »■»»  *' 

i  C9CKTA"L 

,?herrV  f 

■  v>r   ;> 


Pinta  Cocktail  Sherry: 
Unbeliex  abl)  di  \ .  w  ith  an 
exquisitel)  clean,  fresh 
aroma.  The  taste,  like 
the  color,  is  of  sunshine. 


Nina:  A  rather  fuller-bodied 
luncheon  Sherry,  still  dry  and  fresh 
as  a  Spring  da\ .  to  arouse 

enthusiasm  for  the  meal  to  come. 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR  U  S  A.:  MUNSON  SHAW  CO.,  N.Y. 


I  agree  with  your  authors  t 
enormously  important  to  take  s 
the  "lievances  of  the  Common 
particular  his  sense  that  he  is  rn 
anyone  else  an  injured  party,  th, « 
one  else  is  getting  theirs,  and  | 
getting  his.  But  because  we  hav<  \ 
with  the  fact  that  he  feels  this  v  ( 
not  mean  that  we  have  to  agree  fl 
feeling    is   justified   by  the  fai 
union  member  may  feel  that  ev  It 
is  making  out  except  him,  hut 
is  that  his  job,  his  working  coi 
and  his  relatively  good  wages  ij 
tected  by  public  policies,  that  j> 
matters  important  to  him,  the 
the  courts  are  firmly  on  his  sid(  t 
is  something  that  cannot  be  sai  |l 
by  our  angry  minorities.  .  .  . 

Joe  I 

Bostoi  | 

Peter  Schrac  replies: 

Of  course  black  people  in  t 
are,  proportionately,  in  far  vvor  r 
than  white:  of  course  it  has  oft  ; 
"the    forgotten    American"  w 
brutalized  his  black  neighbors.  3 
denies  that  there  is  a  screamin  le 
sitv  for  better  schools  and  bet 
cation  for  black  children  or  for  * 
poverty  and  welfare  programs.  I 
last  decade,  however,  most  o'is 
g. tided  the  problems  of  pove 
inadequate  education,  housing  d 
come  as  being  primarilv  associa 
black  Americans;  public  rhetor 
school  improvement  in  the  cities 
ample,  disregarded  the  fact  tha  di 
tion  for  white  children  was  atisl 
bad  and  overlooked  the  even  n  e 
portant  fact  that  no  fundameil 
forms  could  be  carried  out  sud  s' 
without  the  support,  or  at  least ie 
quiescence,  of  middle-  and  lo\ 
whites.  We  forgot  that  the  mo  tt 
whites  were  cast  into  the  role  c[)i; 
and  reactionaries,  the  more  difl  It 
problems  would  become.  We  fo  >t 
deed,  that  these  people  existed  it 
except  as  "bigots." 

As  to  some  specifics:  My  sour«ak 
the  w  idow  in  Chicago  was  Cong  Ji 
Roman  Pucinski ;  it  was  conlirn 
universally  of  course,  since  mid'  I 
people  ob\  ioush  do  get  loans 
other  instances— by  similar  exp  « 
of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  i  n 
Those  who  are  very  poor  shoul  o 
ously,  have  first  access  to  sch  I 
and  loan  funds,  but  if  these  ar  « 
programs  are  to  receive  genen 
port,  it  w  ill  have  to  be  clear  tl  I 
otfei  opportunities  for  a  broad 
of  Americans. 


Which  3 
of  these  major 
works  of  history 
and  world  affairs 
would  you  like 


FOR  ONLY 


99* 


FOR  ALL 
THREE 


WITH  YOUR  FIRST  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP 


OHY  BOOK  CLUB  r 


GREAT  TERROR: 
;e  of  the  Thirties  By 

tuest.  The  grim  and 
aaign,  its  arrests,  its 
the  mass  slaughter 
ects  on  Russian  life 
$9.95/$7.40 

IRY  OF  THE  VIKINGS 

wes.  Their  progress 
prehistory  to  1066, 
ul   and  Constantinople 
lerica.  $9.75/$6.95 

HA/0  VIET-NAMS  (2nd 
tf  )  By  Bernard  B.  Fall. 
81  study.  "The  most 
ill  ive  and  illuminating 
Ijailable  .  .  .  of  the  total 
%  iet-Nam."iV.  Y. Times. 

$7.95/$6.80 

[3REEK  ADVENTURE 

A'veque.  The  evolution, 
f  lasting  influence  of  the 
1  ancient  Greek  civiliza- 
$12.50/$8.75 

CRAFT  AT  SALEM  By 

arisen.  A  fresh,  objec- 
'etation  of  the  original 
$6.95/$5.75 

fSBURG  CAMPAIGN 

.  Coddington.  A  defini- 
ount  of  the  battle  and 
|ip.  $15.00/$9.95 

r  By  Thubten  Jigme 
"vlin  M.  Tumbull.  The 
r  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
country's  history,  re- 
teople.  $7.50/$5.95 

ARMS  OF  KRUPP, 

by  William  Manches- 
ga  of  the  Krupp  dy- 
$12.50/$7.5O 


683.  TIME  OUT  OF  HAND:  Revo- 
lution and  Reaction  in  Southeast 
Asia  By  Robert  Shaplen.  A  master 
reporter's  inspection  tour  of  Viet- 
Nam  and  six  diverse  neighbor- 
nations.  $8.95/$6.75 

554.  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  GER- 
MANS: Nuremberg,  1945-46  By 

Eugene  Davidson.  Twenty-two  bril- 
liant studies  of  the  war  criminals 
which  build  a  total  picture  of  Nazi 
Germany.  $12.50/$8.95 

543.  ANCIENT  EUROPE  By 

Stuart  Piggott.  From  6000  B.C.  to 
the  Roman  era,  a  fascinating  sur- 
vey of  prehistoric,  barbarian  Eu- 
rope. 194  illustrations.  $7.50/$6.15 


A  National  Book  Award  Winner 
651.  WHITE  OVER  BLACK:  Amer- 
ican  Attitudes  Toward  the  Negro, 
1550-1812  By  Winlhrop  D.Jordan. 
An  outstanding  study  of  the  ori- 
gins of  racism  in  the  U.S. 

$12.50/$8.95 


476.  THE  LIFE  OF  LENIN  By 

Louis  Fischer.  The  authoritative 
story-winner  of  the  National  Book 
Award.  $12.50/$8.50 

370.  THE  SPANISH  CIVIL  WAR 

By  Hugh  Thomas.  A  spellbinder— 
the  complete  history  of  the  grim 
"cress  rehearsal  for  World  War 
Two."  $10.00/$7.5O 

607.  FROM  SLAVERY  TO  FREE- 
DOM: A  History  of  Negro  Amer- 
icans By  John  Hope  Franklin.  A 
top-ranking  historian  traces 
Negroes'  course  from  African 
origins  to  contemporary  North  and 
South  America.  $10.75/$7.40 


ISTORY  BOOK  CLUB  •  Stamford,  Conn.  06904 


First  price  is  Publisher's  List;  boldface  shows  Member's  Price. 


644.  GANDHI  AND  MODERN 
INDIA  By  Penderel  Moon  Gandhi 
portrayed  as  saint  and  politician 
In  his  role  in  achieving  India's 
independence.  $6.95/$5.80 

674.  GERMANY  BEYOND  THE 
WALL:  People,  Politics  .  .  .  and 
Prosperity  By  Jean  Edward  Smith. 
A  broad  survey  of  East  Germany 
today.  $8.95/$7.50 

653.  ETERNAL  QUEST:  The  Story 
of  the  Great  Naturalists  By  Alex- 
ander B  Adams.  Man's  search  for 
his  place  in  the  natural  world. 

$10.95/$7.50 


621.  THE  INDIAN  HERITAGE  OF 
AMERICA  By  Alvin  M .  Josephy,  Jr. 
The  history,  archaeology,  and 
ethnology  of  all  Indian  cultures 
in  the  Americas  since  the  Ice  Age. 

$10.00/$6.95 

606.  HENRY  VIII  By  John  J. 

Scarisbrick.  A  highly  praised  new 
study  of  the  monarch  at  front- 
center  stage.  $10.95/$7.65 


675.  THE  UNPERFECT  SOCIETY: 
Beyond  the  New  Class  By  Mito- 
tan Djilas.  A  chronicle  of  the  dis- 
integration of  Communism  by  an 
insider.  $5.00/ $4.50 


Three  good  reasons  to  join  The  History  Book  Club: 

Dramatic  savings.  As  a  trial  member,  you  can  save  over  50%  on 
your  choice  of  the  finest  works  of  history  and  world  affairs— more 
than  130  titles  to  choose  from  each  month. 

Liberal  bonus  plan.  You  are  free  to  select  your  bonus  books  from 
our  entire  list  ...  no  restrictions  as  in  most  clubs.  After  trial  mem- 
bership, you  earn  a  bonus  certificate  with  every  four  books  you 
purchase. 

Exceptional  quality.  The  History  Book  Club  always  brings  you  new 
volumes  identical  with  or  superior  to  original  publishers'  editions 
. . .  never  economy  "book  club"  reprints. 


ENROLL  NOW  TO  RECEIVE  UP  TO  $40.00 
WORTH  OF  FINE  BOOKS  FOR  ONLY  99* 


THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB,  Stamford,  Conn.  06904 

Please  open  a  Trial  Membership  for  me  and  send  the  introductory  pack- 
age of  books  indicated  below.  Bill  me  99tf  for  the  three.  At  the  same  time, 
send  the  membership  book  I  have  also  indicated  and  bill  me  for  it  at  the 
low  Member's  Price. 

I  understand  that  I  may  return  the  books  within  2  weeks  if  I  am  not 
delighted  with  them  and  that  their  return  will  automatically  cancel  my 
membership.  Otherwise  I  shall  complete  my  Trial  Membership  by  purchas- 
ing 4  more  selections  during  the  coming. year  from  among  more  than  130 
offered  at  money-saving  Member's  Prices  in  the  monthly  Review.  (A  reply 
card  is  always  enclosed  with  the  Review.)  Completion  of  my  Trial  Mem- 
bership will  entitle  me  to  choose  a  Bonus  Book  for  every  4  books  I  pur- 
chase thereafter. 

(Note:  A  small  postage  and  packing  charge  is  added  to  each  shipment.) 


Fill  in  numbers  of  your  three  intro- 
ductory books,  99«  for  all  three 


Fill  in  number  of  your 
choice  at  member's  price 


Name. 


([.lease  print) 


Address. 


ty. 


-State. 


-Zip- 


i  Cai  da,  same  savings.  Shipment  of  books  and  all  servi 
ill  be  handled  within  Canada.  Bonus  plan  differs  slightly. 


HA  70S 


John  Fischer 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 

Contrary  spirits 


A  possibly  royal  poltergeist 


l%Tow  that  Ronnie  McEuen  is  dead.  I 
1  1  see  no  harm  in  setting  down  lii^  ac- 
count of  the  Sudbrook  Lodge  ghost  and 
the  embarrassing  upshot  of  his  efforts 
to  get  rid  of  it.  If  published  while  he 
was  living,  the  story  might  have  dam- 
aged his  career.  The  British  intelligence 
service  almost  certainly  would  have 
taken  a  nervous  view  of  one  of  its  of- 
ficers who  had  trouble  with  a  poltergeist 
—especially  the  poltergeist  of  a  royal 
bastard. 

By  way  of  preface.  I  must  say  that  I 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  the  story. 
I  find  it  hard  to  doubt  the  facts  as  he 
told  them  to  me.  During  the  years  we 
worked  together,  I  never  knew  him  to 
make  a  misstatement  or  exaggeration. 
McEuen  was  .a  skeptical,  hardheaded 
Scot  with  an  ingrained  abhorrence  of 
mysticism,  hysteria,  or  romantics.  His 
working  life  was  spent  in  the  collecting 
and  precise  analysis  of  facts.  If  any- 
thing, he  was  overcautious.  Innately 
conservative  to  begin  with,  he  had  long 
been  trained  to  remember  that  a  mis- 
take was  likely  to  cost  somebody's  life. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  can  think  of  no 
explanation  which  jibes  with  common- 
sense  experience.  If  any  parapsycholo- 
gist  or  researcher  into  psychic  phenom- 
ena can  provide  one,  he  would  relieve  a 
mental  queasiness  which  has  been  both- 
ering me  for  years. 

I  first  met  McEuen  in  1943  in  New 
Delhi,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  a 
British  intelligence  operation  aimed 
against  Japan's  war  industries.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  cut  off  their  supplies  of 
materials  and  to  suggest  priorities  for 
strategic  bombing— factories,  railroads, 
ports,  mines,  refineries,  power  plants— 
throughout  Southeast  Asia.  I  had  been 
sent  to  the  China-Burma-India  theater 
of  operations  under  orders  to  set  up  a 
similar  project  for  American  forces, 
in  close  liaison  with  McEuen.  We  shared 
offices,  sometimes  living  quarters,  often 
our  liquor  rations.  He  taught  me  most 
of  what  I  know  about  the  craft  of  in- 
telligence, and  shepherded  me  through 


the  minefields  of  Indian  Army  politics. 
I  did  what  I  could  in  return,  including 
nursing  him  through  a  bout  of  dengue 
fever  which  ran  his  temperature  up  to 
105  degrees  for  four  days  of  delirium. 
Eventually  I  think  I  understood,  and 
trusted,  him  as  well  as  anybody  I  have 
known. 

But  at  our  first  meeting,  in  the  bar 
of  the  Royal  Cymkhana  Club,  I  under- 
estimated him.  He  was  tall,  blond,  a 
little  too  well  tailored,  and  he  carried 
a  handkerchief  tucked  in  the  left  sleeve 
of  his  jacket.  He  spoke  diffidently,  and 
with  a  slight  stammer. 

"I  really  shouldn't  be  in  this  job,"  he 
said.  "No  proper  background  for  it. 
Matter  of  fact,  before  the  war  I  never 
worked  seriously  at  much  of  anything, 
aside  from  a  spot  of  golf  and  the  May- 
fair  nightclubs.  Well,  I  did  pick  up  a 
bit  of  archaeology  while  I  was  in 
Egypt.  They  sent  me  there  when  I  was 
having  a  tiresome  time  with  tuberculo- 
sis—dry air,  you  know.  Fat  lot  of  use 
archaeology  is  out  here.  I  can't  think 
why  HMG  popped  me  into  this  billet, 
unless  they  had  some  theory  that  I  get 
along  nicely  with  wogs.  Though  I  must 
say  these  Hindu  wallahs  aren't  at  all 
like  the  wogs  I  dealt  with  in  Cairo." 

It  was  several  days  before  I  learned 
that  he  not  only  got  along  respectfully 
and  well  with  his  Indian  colleagues.  He 
also,  under  a  guise  of  nonchalant  am- 
ateurism, managed  his  small  staff  effi- 
ciently. Somewhere  he  had  picked  up 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  common 
European  languages,  Urdu,  cryptoanal- 
ysis,  international  economics,  and  the 
intricacies  of  the  CBI  command  struc- 
ture. He  worked  hard,  and  when  neces- 
sary he  was  tough. 

Our  work  had  nothing  to  do  with 
cloaks,  daggers,  or  the  James  Bond  type 
of  espionage.  We  did  get  a  trickle  of 
information  from  agents  behind  the 
Japanese  lines,  but  often  it  was  neither 
reliable  nor  useful.  The  main  sources— 
for  us.  as  for  the  dozen  other  inlelli- 

Many  <ij  Mr.  Fischer's  articles  in  "The 
Easy  Chair"  have  been  collected  in  his 
book,  The  Stupidity  Problem  and  Other 
Harassments  (Harper  &  Row). 


gence  outfits  operating  in  theieai 
were  air  photographs,  the  qftioi 
of  prisoners,  radio  intercep 
gled  Japanese  newspapers,  |to 
tured  weapons.  From  a  seo.nc< 
serial  numbers  on  the  parts  f  s 
down  aircraft,  for  example,  :  ci 
pretty  well  figure  out  the  p'luc 
rate  in  the  main  Japanese  [  v 
tories;  and  a  change  in  alio  w 
sometimes  indicate  which  me  si 
getting  to  be  in  short  supply,  he 
was  statistical  rather  than  gl;  or< 
it  called  for  a  no-nonsense  adni 
tor  with  reliable  judgment,  viaj 

McEuen  fit  those  specifica  ns 
mirably.  Moreover,  he  i^er 
entangled  in  the  interservice  vai 
or  the  Anglo-American-Chine: 
bickerings  which  plagued  ti  i 
mand.  As  a  consequence,  he  wj  ai 
to  stay  in  intelligence  work  er 
war,  and  over  the  years  he  i ;  l 
position  of  considerable  respo  bi 
It  helped  of  course  that  he  Kjl  1 
born  into  the  Establishment,  1  i 
to  a  good  public  school,  had  ;  i 
income,  and  belonged  to  the  riglch 
Brooks  and  the  Carleton.  Bes.es, 
had  married  into  an  Anglo-S  i(i 
vian  banking  clan  which  had  cm 
nections  with  the  secret  servii 

Ronnie  lived  well.  By  English 
ards,  he  was  a  gourmet,  and  I 
in  wines  was  so  sound  that  h  e: 
for  a  time  as  a  consultant  to  I 
importer.  Berry  Brothers  and  R  ci 
collected  Elizabethan  silver,  in  | 
est  way.  His  home  was  Sudbrool  ,& 
a  small  seventeenth-century  ma.'  oi 
Ham  Common,  Surrey.  It  was  \ 
to  have  belonged  at  one  time 
Gwynn  while  she  was  the  mis  1 
Charles  II;  the  royal  reside  ?s 
Hampton  Court  and  Richmor  I 
conveniently  close. 

During  the  postwar  years  I 
there  from  time  to  time,  when  1  a 
England  on  publishing  businesf 
Ronnie    visited    me    when    hi'  I 
brought  him  to  the  United  Stat 
evening  after  dinner  (omelette,  |> 
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ag  )day  offers  a  life  of  financial 
,  j  sonal  recognition  and  the  free- 
as  you  please.  You  can  work 
part-time  in  a  wide  variety  of 
jobs.  Or,  if  you  prefer  to  write 
your  spare  time,  many  oppor- 
:  available  to  you.  But... not 
in  or  should  become  a  writer, 
decide  to  pursue  a  career  in 
re  are  some  facts  you  should 
t  this  challenging  field. 


til  i  can  you  earn? 

>r|  riters  range  all  the  way  from 
tq  ell  over  $35,000  a  year,  depend- 
aji  ty  and  experience.  Staff  writers 
$ nes  are  paid  $7,000  to  start  and 
Itpidly.  Topnotch  advertising 
C  make  as  much  as  $30,000  a  year. 
x  \  experience  earn  $  1 5,000  a  year; 

ditors  get  much  more.  If  you 
uf  you  can  sell  your  work  to  news- 
magazines for  fees  up  to  $3,500. 

op  writers  earn? 

)lwho  reach  the  top,  the  rewards 
4 substantial.  Max  Shulman  re- 
$  ),000  just  for  the  movie  rights  to 
H  novels,  "Rally  'Round  the  Flag, 
Ice  Catton  earned  over  $100,000 
il  ivil  War  books.  Rod  Serling  has 
i  with  a  major  television  network 
| Into  six  figures. 

c  live  an  independent  life? 


Bennett  Cerf,  distinguished  publisher, 
lecturer,  and  television  personality, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Guiding  Faculty 
of  the  Famous  Writers  School  since  its 
founding  in  1960.  His  most  recent  book  is 
the  best-selling  Treasury  of  Atrocious  Puns. 


writer  for  a  business  firm.  On  these  jobs, 
you  enjoy  a  good  salary,  fringe  benefits  and 
full  security  —  as  in  any  other  field. 

What  are  your  major  markets? 

There  are  1,100  book  publishers  turning 
out  12,000  new  titles  a  year.  There  are  700 
magazines  —  11,000  newspapers  —  12,000 
trade  publications  —  500  radio  and  TV  sta- 
tions —  2,800  advertising  agencies  —  2,000 
publicity  firms.  All  are  looking  for  writers. 

What  is  the  best  age  to  write? 

There  isn't  any  "best  age"  for  writing.  You 
can  begin  when  you're  1 8  or  take  up  writing 
when  you're  65.  Truman  Capote  was  an 
established  author  while  still  in  his  twenties. 
But  Thomas  B.  Costain  didn't  begin  until 
he  was  well  into  his  fifties.  Far  more  im- 
portant than  age  is  the  willingness  to  learn. 


I  As  a  free-lance  author,  you  can     Is  writing  for  you? 


:  you  want  and  work  on  any 
hat  suits  you.  J.  D.  Ratcliff,  a 
tide  writer,  works  in  the  morn- 
ias  his  afternoons  to  relax.  As  a 
u  don't  have  to  travel  to  work, 
can  submit  your  stories  and  ar- 
tail. 

'have  job  security? 

Oit  large  corporations,  a  number 
along  "executive  row"  are  occu- 
ained  writers.  You  might  be  em- 
a  writer  for  a  magazine,  as  a 
an  advertising  writer,  a  staff 


Writing  is  not  for  everyone.  You  must  have 
a  basic  aptitude  to  start  and  be  willing  to 
develop  it.  But  if  you  possess  this  aptitude, 
you  can  learn  the  techniques  of  writing  and 
seek  a  rewarding  career.  Fifteen  famous 
authors  are  ready  to  help  you  get  started. 

A  new  kind  of  writing  school 

Several  years  ago  Faith  Baldwin,  Rod  Serling, 
Bruce  Catton,  Bergen  Evans,  Mignon  G. 
Eberhart,  John  Caples,  J.  D.  Ratcliff,  Mark 
Wiseman,  Max  Shulman.  Rudolf  Flesch, 
and  Red  Smith  joined  with  me  to  start  the 


Famous  Writers  School;  to  help  promising 
beginners  acquire  the  skill  it  takes  to  break 
into  print.  Since  then,  Phyllis  McGinley, 
Clifton  Fadiman  and  Paul  Engle  have  joined 
the  faculty.  They  poured  everything  they 
know  about  writing  into  a  new  kind  of 
home-study  course.  The  Course  begins  with 
the  principles  of  good  writing.  Then  you 
get  advanced  training  in  the  specialty  of 
your  choice. 

You  are  a  "class  of  one" 

You  write  in  your  own  home  —  on  your  own 
time  —  and  send  your  lesson  assignments  to 
the  School  by  mail.  Here  each  one  receives 
the  personal  attention  of  a  professional 
writer-instructor  who  carefully  edits  your 
assignment.  He  goes  over  your  work  word 
by  word,  blue-penciling  his  changes  on  your 
manuscript  just  as  an  editor  does.  Then  he 
returns  it  to  you  with  a  long  letter  of  advice 
and  guidance  on  how  to  improve  your 
writing. 

Students  sell  their  writing 

Famous  Writers  students  are  successfully 
selling  their  work.  Here  are  a  few  of  them; 

Doris  Agee  of  San  Mateo,  California, 
sold  a  "Most  Unforgettable  Character" 
article  to  the  Reader's  Digest.  "Without 
your  training,  the  article  never  would  have 
been  written,''  she  says.  Doris  Stebbins  of 
South  Coventry,  Conn.,  writes,  "Your 
Course  made  it  possible  for  me  to  sell  six 
articles  to  Woman's  Day  for  $2,050."  Janice 
Ellen  Brinkman  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  got  a 
job  as  copywriter  at  a  local  radio  station. 
"1  am  sure  it  was  this  Course  that  got  me 
the  job,"  she  says. 

Take  our  Aptitude  Test  free  of  charge 

To  help  you  find  out  if  you  have  a  talent  for 
writing,  the  15  Famous  Writers  have  de- 
vised a  special  Aptitude  Test.  There  is  no 
charge  for  taking  it.  You  complete  the  Test 
in  your  spare  time  and  mail  it  to  the  School. 
It  will  be  graded  and  returned  to  you.  If  it 
shows  you  have  aptitude,  you  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  enroll  in  the  School.  But  there  is  no 
obligation  whatever. 


Famous  Writers  School 

Dept.  W-4514,  Westport  Connecticut  06880 

I  want  to  know  if  I  have  writing  aptitude 
worth  developing.  Please  mail  me, 
without  obligation,  your  Aptitude  Test 
and  illustrated  brochure. 

Mr. 

Mrs  Age  

Miss    [Circle  one  and  please  print] 

Street  

City   

State  Zip  

Accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Commission 
ol  the  National  Home  Study  Council. 


EASY  CHAIR 


The  best  Wine  is  the  Wine  you  like  best. 

Villa  Antinori—  Red— the  superior  Classico  Chianti  from  Antinori. 

White— also  available.  Both  wines,  Estate  Bottled. 

Antinori  Bianco  Delia  Costa  Toscana  — Light  and  fruity  — 

a  medium  dry  white  wine  from  Tuscany,  in  its  unique  fish  bottle. 

Antinori  Valpolicella  —  Ruby  red,  fresh  and  harmonious 

with  character  and  flavor. 

Antinori  Soave —Velvety,  light  and  dry  white  wine  with 
a  faint  taste  of  almonds. 


LLA  AirfiKO" 


Marchesi  L  &  P 


TIN© 

The  Nobility  of  Italian  Wines 


gus,  strawberries,  and  a  notal 
he  told  me  that  something; 
wrong  with  the  house. 

"At  first,"  he  said,  "it  was  i 
accountable  noises  in  the  ni. 
steps  on  the  stairs  and  thumpi 
from  the  closet  which  had  i 
a  priest  hole.  When  I  turn*  on 
lights  to  investigate,  the  soui 
stop.  I  was  quite  certain  that 
be  a  burglar,  because  people  ii  iybj 
ness  take  special  measures  to  i  b  . 
that  their  doors  and  windows 

"Over  the  next  few  weeks  I  sen 
founded  disturbances  got  lo  er  a 
more  frequent.  Then  one  nid  | « 
awakened  by  an  unholy  raj9K 
sounded  like  furniture  crashh^B 
I  went  downstairs  I  found 
cabinets  had  all  been  tipped  IH 
several  chairs  and  footstools  H 
tossed  down  to  the  second-flooiB 

"That  was  when  I  began  tJtflj 
about  a  poltergeist.  I  didn't  aim 
such  nonsense  of  course,  biW 
heard  stories  -  everybody  has'^ 
some  kind  of  spirit  that  speciiza 
smashing  crockery  and  tlirovlp  1 
niture  about.  I  also  i  ememberlifi 
end  about  the  house.  Nell  Gwliffl 
supposed  to  have  borne  a  chijB 
When  King  Charles  called  onHW 
weeks  later,  she  asked  him  to  m] 0) 
vision  for  a  title  and  estate  su>|ini 
a  royal  bastard.  For  some  nm 
demurred— perhaps  because  he 
had  promised  to  make  their  ea 
Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  felt  he 
enough  for  Nell  and  her  litter 

"Nell  kept  pleading,  he  got 
so  the  story  goes— and  they  enc 
a  furious  spat.  At  its  height,  N 
temper  tantrum  and  screamed 
think  nothing  of  your  own  ch 
then  neither  shall  I.'  Whereulm 
threw  the  baby  out  of  the  nursll 
dow.  with  fatal  results.  Later  trail 
she  and  the  servants  buried  tin 
boy  somewhere  about  the  gardfH 
out  benefit  of  clergy. 

"When  I  read  up  on  British  |* 
there  is  a  considerable  literaturll 
subject— I    discovered    that  a  H 
death,  particularly  of  a  child,  H 
proper   funeral   ceremonies,  wsh 
posed  to  be  especially  conduW 
poltergeist  phenomena.  1  still  t  k 
stock  in  such  superstitions,  bui 
getting  awfully  short  on  sleep  an 
determined,  by  Cod.  that  my  sil 
lection  shouldn't  be  damag  ed  if 
do  anything  to  prevent  it.  At  th<  1 
it  occurred  to  me  that  it  could 
harm  to  consult  our  local  clergy] 

"Although  I  hardly  knew  the 


Now  Polaroid  takes 
the  next  step. 


I  AUTOMATIC 

350 

1      P  o 

o  M| 

L     A     R     O     1  D 

o  | 

We've  done  it.  The  camera  that  calls 
you  when  your  picture  is  ready.  This 
is  the  Countdown  350.  ( )ne  of  the  most 
automatic  cameras  in  the  world. 

The  moment  yon  shoot,  it  starts 
making  decisions  for  yon.  The  electric 
eye  tells  the  electronic  shutter  how 
much  lighl  to  let  in.  Pull  the  film 
packet,  and  the  elect  ronic  tinier  beeps 
the  instant  your  picture  is  ready. 

It's  one  of  the  most  versatile 
Polaroid  Land  cameras  ever  made. 
You  can  take  black-and-white  shots 
indoors.  Without  flash.  Automatic 
time  exposures.  Or  even  portraits  and 
close-ups  with  special  attachments. 

And  it's  one  of  t  he  finest  we've  ever 
made.  It  has  a  sharp  3-element  lens. 
And  a  Zeiss  Ikon  double  image  range- 
finder-viewfinder. 

There  are  four  great  cameras  in 
Polaroid's  Countdown  line.  Starting 
at  under  $80.  (The  Model  330.)  And 
ey  all  beep  or  buzz  to  tell  you  when 
your  picture  is  ready. 

Now  you've  heard  everything. 

The  Countdown  350.  So  automatic 
it  even  calls  you  when  your  picture 
is  ready."  Beep!' 


1970: 


YEAR  OF 

THE  GREAT  BIRDS. 


Soaring  into  the  70's  far  ahead 
of  the  rest . . . 

A  new  flight  of  Thunderbirds! 
New  in  beauty.  Size.  And  aerodynamic 
grace.  With  dramatic  new  front-end 
styling,  shaped  to  slice  the  wind. 
And  a  powerful  429  V-8  so  smooth 
you  wonder  if  you're  really  on 
earth  at  all. 

Inside,  every  luxury  and  convenience 
you've  ever  wanted.  Power  steer- 
ing. Power  ventilation.  Power  front  disc 
brakes  SelectShift  Cruise-O-Matic 
transmission.  New  long-life  radial-ply 
tires.  Even  AM  radio  and  electric 
clock.  All  standard". 

Plus  a  wide  choice  of  Bird  options 
like  a  push-button  sun  roof.  Tilt 
steering  wheel.  Highway  Pilot  auto- 
matic speed  control.  And  more! 
This  year,  Bird  quality  runs  deep.  In  a 
computer-designed  ride.  Printed 
circuits.  New  space-age  techniques 
that  set  standards  of  quality  as  unique 
as  the  Bird  itself. 

Choose  Hardtop  or  Landau,  two 
doors  or  four.  And  launch  yourself 
into  the  space  age  in  the  1 970  Bird. 
Avery  rare  species. 


Two  beautiful  new  ways  to  fly!  Pan  Am's® 
Boeing  747  Jet  and  the  1970  Thunderbird 
Special  Brougham  Two-Door  Landau. 


THUNDERBIRD 


Be  a  pilgrim— dream  thru'  the 
three  great  cathedrals  of  Chichester, 
Winchester  and  Salisbury,  all  in 
one  day  of  your  fortnight  in  Britain. 


( )ne  of  the  attractions  of  England's 
green  and  pleasant  land  is  how  close  the 
treasures  are  to  each  other.  Where  else 
could  you  see  three  of  the  world's  great 
cathedrals  set  in  three  of  the  prettiest  old 
towns  in  Europe,  all  within  a  couple  of 
hours'  drive  of  each  other? 

Britain's  Cathedral  Corner 

Chichester  is  Norman  from  belfry  to 
foundations.  Winchester  is  a  show-piece 
of  that  light,  airy  and  peculiarly  English 


style  called  Perpendicular.  (It  I 
longest  cathedral  in  Europe.) 

Salisbury  is  Early  English,  I 
tallest  spire  of  them  all,  and  is  rt  { 
well  preserved.  Its  west  front  < 
as  the  thirteenth-century  buile  5 
chisel  marks  and  all. 

Where  manners  makytl  1 

Alongside  these  displays  of  faitl' 
of  pride  and  learning;  the  pala.; 
Princes  of  the  Church,  chaptt 
hospitals,  and  the  great  mediev 
school  of  Winchester  where 
live  by  two  terse  mottoes. 

"Learn,  leave  or  be  licked 
"Manners  makyth  mars 
Incidentally,  there  are  several 1 
treasures   quite   close   to  Wi' 
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dfi  previous  page 

om  the  magnificent  Motor 
t  Beaulieu  Abbey  to  Admiral 
'lagship  in  Portsmouth  Har- 
n  you  could  jump  150  years 
a  skim  across  the  Solent  in 
^markable  Hovercraft. 

Four  countries 
>r  the  price  of  one 

small  island,  packed  with  his- 
re  are  more  cathedrals,  palaces 
country  houses  there  than 
else  in  the  world, 
is  good  value -you  get  four 
for  the  price  of  one.  Rent  a 
England,  Scotland,  Wales  and 
ie  Ireland  at  your  leisure,  and 
in  home  with  change  from  $350. 

fortnight  in  Britain  — 
about  $350 

1  four  days  in  London  (hotels  at 
ss  a  night);  then  country  inns 
>r  bed  and  breakfast);  a  fort- 


S- 


hire $1  15— and  1,000  miles 
range  of  tours  is  available: 


■  14-day  trips  start  at  $275. * 
furs  include  London  show  tours 
id-trip  jet  fare  from  New  York 
>n,  tickets  for  eight  hit  shows, 
10  admission,  guest-house  ac- 
ition  and  full  English  breakfast 
lays,  and  shopping  discounts, 
ddition  to  transatlantic  trans- 
1,  six  days  in  London,  seven  days 
)untry. 

ratification  by  Governments  concerned.) 

ESTER  cathedral-"'  They  dreamt  not 
shable  home  who  thus  could  build." 

Wordsworth. 

travel  agent  for  full  information  on  a 
tours  and  for  reservations, 
for  our  free  color  booklets, 
-avel:  New  York — 680  Fifth  Avenue; 
;o — 875  North  Michigan  Avenue; 
ngeles — 612  South  Flower  Street. 
Also  offices  in  Canada. 


ve  Britain  a  fortnight  of 
r  life  — and  we'll  give  you 
2,000  years  of  ours. 


BRITISH  TRAVEL,  21^ 
OX  4IOO,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  IOOI7 

Please  print  and  include  zip  code. 

ise  send  me — Vacations  in  Britain  Q 
Britain:  October  thru'  March  [ 


I'm  not  what  you  could  call  a  steady 
churchgoer— I  made  a  formal  call  at  the 
vicarage.  I  pointed  out  that  I  had  been 
paying  my  dues  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land all  my  life,  and  felt  entitled  to  its 
services  in  time  of  need. 

"  'As  I  understand  it,'  I  told  him,  'you 
have  a  specific  recipe,  or  ritual,  for  sit- 
uations like  this.  So  I  want  you  to  come 
to  Sudbrook  Lodge  and  exorcise  that 
damned  ghost.' 

"He  protested  (hat  lie  didn't  know 
anything  about  ghost  fumigation,  didn't 
believe  in  ghosts  himself,  and  wasn't 
even  sure  what  the  Church  prescribed. 
After  some  argument,  however,  he 
agreed  to  try.  Next  evening  he  came  for 
dinner,  armed  with  bell,  book,  and 
candle.  We  sat  around  drinking  port 
until  midnight,  without  hearing  a  single 
untoward  sound.  Then  at  the  stroke  of 
twelve  he  went  to  work,  ringing  the  bell, 
waving  the  lighted  candle  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  times,  and  reading 
the  exorcism  passages  out  of  the  prayer 
book. 

"It  worked  like  a  charm,  which  of 
course  it  was.  From  that  night  on,  we 
haven't  heard  a  thump  and  the  furniture 
has  stayed  nicelv  in  place.  I  doubled 
my  contribution  to  the  parish,  and  be- 
gan to  think  that  the  C.  of  E.  might  in 
fact  not  be  quite  so  useless  an  institu- 
tion as  I  had  always  supposed. 

"I  soon  saw,  however,  that  its  powers 
—if  any— were  strictly  limited.  A  few 
days  after  our  charming  little  ceremony 
in  Sudbrook  Lodge,  the  poltergeist 
turned  up  in  the  vicarage.  He  seemed  to 
be  in  a  terrible  temper.  He  made  twice 
as  much  noise  as  he  ever  had  at  our 
place,  smashed  the  table  service,  broke 
windows,  and  even  lore  the  stuffing  out 
of  a  sofa. 

"Naturally  the  vicar  tried  the  recipe 
again  on  his  own  behalf.  But  this  time 
it  didn't  work.  He  went  through  the 
ritual  several  times,  in  fact,  just  in  case 
he  had  got  something  wrong  the  first 
time.  Finally  he  called  on  higher  au- 
thority. The  bishop  came  in  full  regalia, 
and  read  the  exorcism  in  a  voice  that 
should  have  frightened  off  any  reason- 
able ghost. 

"It  did  no  bloody  good.  If  anything, 
all  the  sacerdotal  goings-on  merely  ir- 
ritated the  little  fellow  into  even  more 
outrageous  behavior.  In  the  end  thev 
had  to  abandon  the  v  icarage.  It  is  stand- 
ing vacant  right  now.  with  broken  win- 
dows and  a  fresh  outbreak  of  nocturnal 
thumps  whene\ei  i  potential  tenant 
comes  to  look  at  it.  Hie  poor  vicar  is 
living  in  quite  inferior  rented  quar- 
ters. He  hardly  speaks  to  me  these  days. 


and  I  can't  say  that  I  blame  him." 

Not  long  after  he  told  me  this  story, 
Ronnie  died  of  a  heart  attack.  I  don't 
think  he  would  haunt  any  place,  but  if 
he  does  it  probably  is  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  never  felt  that  Parliament 
made  adequate  appropriations  for  the 
intelligence  services. 


The  bucksaw  ghost 


There  is  no  name,  apparently,  for  the 
opposite  of  a  poltergeist:  a  ghost 
which  does  good  turns  instead  of  mis- 
chievous ones.  Nevertheless  one  is  alive 
and  practicing  on  the  old  Marshall 
Creamer  farm  near  Bowdoin,  Maine. 
Whatever  the  opposite  of  royal  is,  he  is 
also  that. 

This  I  have  on  the  authority  of  John 
Gould,  a  man  of  unquestionable  verac- 
ity—fanner,  professional  guide,  some- 
time contributor  to  this  magazine,  and 
curator  of  the  oral  history  of  New  Eng- 
land. Anyone  inclined  to  doubt  his 
word  had  better  read  his  latest  chron- 
icle of  his  neighbors  in  Maine,  The 
Jonesport  Raffle  (Little,  Brown,  $4.95) . 
If  there  were  any  justice  in  the  world, 
it  would  be  at  the  top  of  the  best-seller 
lists,  because  the  sure-'nufT  truth  gleams 
through  every  line  of  it. 

The  way  Gould  tells  it,  Marshall  and 
Jessie  Creamer  enjoyed  several  years  of 
happy  married  life  before  their  falling 
out  over  the  kitchen  stove.  The  trouble 
was  that  Jessie  would  never  bother  to 
learn  properly  how  the  drafts  and 
damper  worked.  She  would  just  light  it 
up  in  the  morning  and  let  it  roar  away, 
burning  up  an  outrageous  amount  of 
firewood  and  letting  most  of  the  heat  go 
up  the  chimney.  This  irked  Marshall, 
because  he  had  to  saw  and  split  the 
wood. 

Ultimately  he  put  her  on  a  ration. 
Each  day  he  would  saw  up  one  wheel- 
barrow load  of  stove-length  wood,  and 
leave  it  at  the  back  door.  That  was  all 
she  got.  On  many  a  cold  day.  Jessie  used 
it  all  up  before  evening  and  had  to  go 
to  bed  to  keep  warm.  This  annoyed  her; 
and  as  the  two  of  them  got  older  and 
crotchety,  they  began  to  snap  at  each 
other— first  about  the  firewood,  and 
then  about  other  little  points  of  friction. 

For  example.  Marshall  believed  it  was 
sinful  for  anybody  to  eat  between  meals, 
while  Jessie  fancied  a  little  snack  now 
and  then.  One  day  he  caught  her  eating 
a  cookie  in  midafternoon,  and  got  so 
mad  that  he  took  her  teeth  away  from 
her.  From  then  on  he  only  let  her  have 
them  at  meal  times.  This  seemed  to 


Very  few  grapes  qualify  fo 
the  Bollinger  way  of  maki 
great  French  Champagne 


The  grape  makes  the  difference. 

Bollinger  uses  grapes  from 
only  the  Grands  and  Premier  Crus 
Vineyards. 

Bollinger  inspects  each 
bunch  and  discards  every  imperfect 
grape. 

Luscious  Black  Pinots  give 
Bollinger  Champagne  its  body  and 
bouquet. WhiteChardonnays  impart 
delicacy. 

Grapes  used  by  Bollinger 
average  a  97%  quality  rating— one 
of  the  highest  ratings  accorded  any 
champagne  maker. 


BOLLINGER 

Extra  Quality 


'''  >kiM'/<n.        V//  ri'l'  >' 


BOLLINGER 
BRUT 


The  Aristocrat  of  French  Champagne 


IJne w  yoVk"K  Let  this  seal  be  your  guide  to  quality 


How  soon  after  you  possess  him 
will  he  begin  to  possess  you? 


ess.  sarcasm,  kindness,  sensu- 
enius...all  are  powerfully  por- 
Rodin  in  this  Head  of  Balzac. 
recast  in  Foundry -Stone.  You 
to  live  with  it  for  30  days... and 
a  gift  if  you  decide  to  accept 
ip  in  the  Sculpture  Collectors 
* ith  no  obligation  to  buy  any- 

iodin  worked  on  this  powerful 
reparation  for  a  standing  statue 
he  was  at  the  start  of  a  contro- 
would  rage  throughout  the  art 
nen  his  full-length  portrait  of 
s  unveiled  in  Paris,  the  audience 
:ed-Parisians  expected  a  photo- 
eness— and  Rodin  was  forced  to 
the  work, 
nasterpiece  could  not  be  denied 
Its  sheer  power  soon  overcame 
tion  and  today  the  statue— and 
is  head— are  among  the  world's 
■rated  masterpieces, 
"e  Collectors  Limited  would  like 
e  Head  of  Balzac  a  chance  to 
u,  too— to  speak  to  you  with  all 
n  and  humanity  of  the  novelist 
stood  and  used  all  the  emotions, 
the  work  for  30  days,  and  dis- 
vourself  the  special  distinction 
e  lends  to  your  home, 
you  decide  to  accept  this  full- 
ca,  you  will  be  joining  a  most 
e  organization  that  otters  you 
opportunities  to  try  out  fine 


multiple  sculpture  in  your  home. .  .without 
obligation  to  buy— ever. 

As  a  member,  four  times  a  year  you'll 
"preview"  three  new  works  by  means  of 
photographs  and  detailed  descriptions. 
These  works  are  commissioned  exclusively 
for  Sculpture  Collectors  Limited  from  art- 
ists such  as  Dali  and  other  outstanding 
sculptors-among  them.  Cipriano.  Glinsky. 
Hartwig  and  Minaux.  Any  work  you'd  like 
to  examine  in  your  home,  you  may  have 
without  obligation  for  a  30-day  free  trial. 

The  commissioned  works  are  signed  by 
the  artist,  then  hand-cast  in  Foundry-Stone 
(a  newly  developed  polv  ester  material  that 


are 

Sculpture.  Retired 
versity,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Clairin 


BOARD  OF  ADVISORS 


ile  des  Beaux  Arts 


Marvin  Wildstein,  Director 
Horizon  Gallery 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Siegfried  Reinhardt 
Artist  in  Residence 
Southern  Illinois  University 


Art  Cr.tic 
London  England 

Aldo  Ponziari 

Dottore  in  Sto;;a  e  Filosofia 
Scuola  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
Roma.  Italia 


AL'GL'STE  RODlN  s 

HeaJ  of  Balzac. 
reproduced  in  Foundry-Stone. 
IU-'-j"  high  on  a  specially 
desuned  black  base. 


permits  a  wide  variety  of  textures,  colors 
and  finishes)  in  an  edition  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  members.  Each  comes 
with  a  certificate  of  authenticity  and  is 
mounted  on  a  base  designed  to  present  the 
work  most  effectively. The  works  you  want 
are  vours  for  as  little  as  S25  and  never 
more  than  S45.  However,  you  are  never 
under  any  obligation  to  buy. 

Onlv  S10  makes  you  a  lifetime  member 
of  Sculpture  Collectors  and  brings  you 
Rodin's  Ht  ad  of  Balzac,  recast  in  Foundry- 
Stone,  as  a  free  gift— along  with  a  compli- 
mentary subscription  to  the  .iuthoritative 
journal.  The  Foundry  Mark. 

But  there's  no  need  to  decide  about  join- 
ing until  you've  had  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  this  gift  of  membership  in  your  home 
for  30  days.  While  this  unusual  invitation 
is  still  before  you— why  not  take  a  moment 
now  to  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon? 


Jc 


Sculpture . 
Collectors 


185  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  and  send 
me  my  introductory  gift  of  membership. 
Rodin's  Heat!  of  Balzac,  recast  in  Foundry- 
Stone.  If  I  choose,  1  may  return  it  within 
30  days,  thereby  canceling  membership. 
Otherwise  1  will  pay  m>  S10  lifetime  dues. 
1  have  no  obligation  to  buy  an>  thing,  now 
or  ever.  58  09 

MR. 

MRS.   

MISS  (please  print) 


STATE  ZIP 

One  membership  per  family. 
Offer  available  only  in  the  II.  S.  A. 


Pictured  above  is  Ralph  Ginzburg, 
publisher  of  the  most  notorious  and 
wanted  magazines  of  the  20th  Century. 

First  he  launched  the  quarterly  Eros, 
a  magazine  dedicated  to  the  joys  of  love 
and  sex.  Eros  was  an  instantaneous  succes 
descandale  and  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  ordered  subscriptions,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  cost  $25.  But  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  declared  Eros  "obscene"  and  drove 
it  out  of  business  (and,  incidentally,  ob- 
tained for  Ginzburg  a  five-year  prison 
sentence,  which  has  since  been  appealed). 

Then  he  brought  out  the  crusading 
bimonthly  Fact,  which  was  the  first  major 
American  magazine  to  inveigh  against 
U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam,  cigarette 
advertising  in  the  mass  media,  and  De- 
troit's ruthless  disregard  for  car  safety 
(Ralph  Nader  was  a  Fact  discovery).  The 


intellectual  community  was  galvanized 
by  Fact  and  bought -devoured!-over  half 
a  million  copies,  despite  the  fact  that 
Fact  was  not  available  at  most  news- 
stands (most  newsdealers  found  it  too 
controversial )  and  it  was  priced  at  a  steep 
$1.25.  But  certain  Very  Important  Per- 
sons got  mad  at  Fact-  including  Barry 
Goldwater,  who  sued  the  magazine  for 
$2  million— and  it,  too,  was  driven  out  of 
business. 

Undaunted,Ginzburg  rallied  his  forces 
and  last  year  launched  still  a  third  maga- 
zine, Avant-Garde,  which  he  describes  as 
"a  pyrotechnic,  futuristic  bimonthly  of 
intellectual  pleasure."  This  magazine,  he 
predicted,  "will  be  my  wildest  yet,  and 
most  universally  wanted." 

From  all  indications,  Ginzburg's  pre- 
diction is  proving  correct.  Although  still 


in  its  infancy,  Avant-Garde  alread*  j 
a  readership  of  over  one  millioi  I 
its  growth  rate  is  one  of  the  phei  I 
of  modern  publishing.  Newsdealer  1 
deliveries  of  copies  sold  out  v,  I 
matter  of  minutes.  Dentists  rep.  £ 
Avant-Garde  is  the  magazine  i  H 
waitingrooms  most  frequently  pu  M 
And  librarians  order  duplicate  a 
triplicate— subscriptions  in  order 
vide  replacements  for  worn-oul 
(and  perhaps  to  obtain  fresh  co  1 
their  own  personal  delectation)  1 
where,  citizens  who  are  normally  I 
respectable,  and  law-abiding  an  )eu 
tempted  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal 
of  Avant-Garde,  the  most  spell  idn 
and  desperately  sought-after  n 
in  America  today. 

What  makes  Avant-Garde  sue! 
frutti  frappe  of  a  magazine?  Wh\  ii 
such  insane  demand?  How  does  ilitt 
from  other  magazines?  The  an  er 
threefold: 

First,  Avant-Garde  is  suchrc:kn 
great  fun.  Each  issue  really  socks i  iy< 
with  uproarious  satire,  irreveren  ntt 
views,  madcap  cartoons,  cherr  | 
editorials,  deliberately  biased  rej  taf 
demoniacal  criticism,  x-ray  profile  upi 
nova  fiction,  and  outrageous  r  ldi 
From  cover  to  cover,  Avant-Ga  :  is 
careening  joy  ride  of  intellectualp' sui 

Second,  Avant-Garde  stonesade 
with  its  mind-blowing  beauty.  I  r.r. 
to  the  printed  page  a  transcenden  I 
kind  of  high.  This  is  achieved  th  ^ 
combination  of  pioneering  printir  nei 
ods  and  the  genius  of  Herb  Lubaf  I 
is  Avant-Garde's  art  director,  (ai  I 
dentally,  America's  foremost  gra  I 
signer).  In  just  the  first  few  mont^f 
existence,  Avant-Garde  has  wotmt 
awards  for  design  excellence  th  i 
other  magazine  in  the  world.  "■ 

Third,  Avant-Garde  captivates  adi 
with  articles  that  have  something 
They're  more  than  just  filler  betv  I 
vertisements,as  in  most  other  ma  I 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  prove  t  is 
list  for  you  the  kinds  of  articles,  vai 
Garde  prints: 


Stage  Nudity:  Barely  the  Beginning 

Stock  Trading  by  Computer  A  report  on  "In- 
stinet,"  the  revolutionary  new  system  that  will 
eliminate  stock  exchanges. 

Payola  to  Congressmen  by  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Industry 

The  Secret  Plans  of  Leading  Tobacco  Companies 
to  Market  Marijuana  If,  as,  and  when  pot 
prohibition  is  lifted. 

The  Censorship  of  G.I.  Reading  Matter  in 
Vietnam 

Uncle  Sam  at  200  Forty-two  notables  (in- 
cluding Dr.  Albert  Sabin,  Duke  Ellington,  Paul 
Krassner,  and  Ted  Kennedy)  offer  plans  for 
celebrating  America's  Bicentennial  in  1976. 

Nabokov's  Complaint  The  author  of  Lolita 
and  Ada  in  a  damning  denunciation  of  Philip 
Roth's  Portnoy's  Complaint . 


Live  Wires -A  report  on  Liberation  News 
Service  (LNS),  the  Underground  Press  Syndi 
cate  (UPS),  and  Intergalactic  World  Brain 
(IWB),  the  three  supercharged  wire  services 
that  supply  news  to  the  nation's  200  under- 
ground newspapers. 

Coming  Attraction  "Sex  is  the  closest  I  can 
come  to  explaining  the  way  I  sing,"  says  San 
Francisco  rock  songstress  Janis  Joplin."!  want 
to  do  it  till  it  isn't  there  any  more." 

"Amnesty  Now!"-An  impassioned  outcry  by 
the  editors  of  Avant-Garde  for  the  release  of  Dr. 
Howard  Levy,  David  Miller,  and  more  than  1 000 
other  antiwar  heroes  now  languishing  in  prison. 

Making  a  Scene  Never-to-be-forgotten  stills 
from  the  scene  in  Andy  Warhol's  film  Romeo 
and  Juliet  in  which  superstar  Viva  falls  victim 
to  an  unplanned  gang-rape. 

Picasso's  Frolic  Engravings   A  portfolio. 


The  CIA's  Secret  "Streetfighters"  An  I 
report  on  American  operatives  nc  I* 
trained  by  Scotland  Yard  to  quell  url  r.' 

Best-Sellers  in  Underground  Bookstoi* 

The  Psychology  of  Political  Affiliation  1 1 

of  character  traits  that  distinguish  D ■W 
from  Republicans,  radicals  from  consi  ill 

Japan:  The  21st  Century's  Dominan  t 

All-Female  Police  a  dead-serious  pn  I 

The  Sharp  London  Flat  of  John  and  1 
home  with  the  Lennons. 

Golda  Meir's  Recipe  for  Gefilte  Fish 

Poster  Power!  Winners  in  Avant-Gari  B 
national  "No  More  War!"  poster  con 

Dr.  HIPpocrates-  A  profile  of  Dr 
Schoenfeld,  surgeon-general  of  the  sa 
speed  set. 


Ib]  Superiority  of  Racially-Mixed 


ittle  Baby  Loves  Shortnin'  Bread 

moves  out  of  the  ghetto. 

"Playing  the  Field"  "Sending  ac- 
me to  Vietnam  to  entertain  the 
;  teasing  a  caged  lion  with  a  piece  of 
ays  Raquel  Welch.  "I  think  it  would 
;  stayed  home  and  the  government 
jpes  of  prostitutes  instead." 

on  Campus-Students  rate  (and 
ert  Humphreyas  a  college  professor. 

nage  Caused  by  Coffee 

Discovered  Political  Cartoons  of 


-At  Avant-Garde's  invitation,  28 
(including  Art  Buchwald,  Harry 
ody  Allen,  and  Gore  Vidal)  dictate 
bituaries. 

Ve  Trust"- A  satire  on  America's 
)iritual  values,  by  Dan  ("How  to 
Mother")  Greenburg. 


Custom-Made  Man -The  portent  of  latest  ge- 
netic research. 

R.  Buckminster  Fuller's  Plan  for  a  Floating 
City  in  Tokyo  Bay 

Tomorrow's  Classics-40  leading  critics  (in- 
cluding Louis  Untermeyer,  John  Updike,  Paul 
Goodman, and  Brooks  Atkinson)  predict  which 
of  today's  artworks  will  endure. 

Unreported  Antiwar  Agitation  at  West  Point 

Joan  Baez  on  the  Dark  Side  of  Dylan  -Says  she, 
"I  just  can't  sing  his  nasty ,  hateful  ugly  songs." 

London's  Switched-On  "Radio  Love" 

Computer  Calamities  Cases  of  computer  mal- 
functions that  resulted  in  bank  accounts  being 
wiped  out,  elections  miscounted,  and  whole 
neighborhoods  condemned  to  destruction. 

Make  War,  Not  Love  A  report  on  the  haish 
discipline  among  Vietcong  female  guerrillas. 

Denmark's  Tax  on  Obesity 

Abolishing  Inheritance -A  sociologist  argues 
that  "The  man  who  dies  rich  dies  disgraced." 


Sex's  Secret  Signal  A  Chicago  pupilometrician 
says  that  simply  by  peering  into  a  girl's  eyes 
you  can  tell  if  she  is  turned-on  sexually. 

"Please  Don't  Kill  Anything" -A  parable  for 
our  time,  by  Arthur  Miller. 

"My  Only  Regret  Is  That  I  Have  But  One  Shirt 
to  Give  for  My  Country"-An  account  of  the 
trial  of  Abbie  Hoffman  for  wearing  a  shirt  that 
resembled  an  American  flag. 

Stimulating  Program  A  report  on  the  after- 
math of  Palm  Springs'  KPLM-TV's  inadvertent 
telecast  of  a  stag  film. 

Refounding  Fathers -Interviews  with  24  pro- 
fessors at  Santa  Barbara's  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions  who  have  spent 
nearly  a  decade  rewriting  the  Constitution. 

"On  Bottoms"-An  essay  by  Kenneth  Tynan. 

Spearing  Agnew-An  hilarious  collection  of  our 
Vice-President 's  foot-in-mouthisms. 

I  Am  Curious  ( Blue)  -A  sneak  preview  of  Vilgot 
Sjoman's  sequel  to  I A  m  Curious  (Yellow) .  (To- 
gether, the  pictures  will  make  censors  see  red.) 


i,  Avant -Garde  is  a  hip,  joyous 
ourmet  food-for-thought.  It's 
if  ssence  of  intellectual  sophisti- 


vonder^hen,  that  critics  every- 
i  spent  themselves  in  a  veritable 
lise  over  Avant-Garde:  "Reality 
te!  Weird  buffs,  rejoice!  Avant- 
arrived  bearing  mind-treasures 
oportions,"  says  the  San  Fran- 
>nicle.  "Avant-Garde  is  aimed 

of  superior  intelligence  and 
taste  who  are  interested  in  the 
:s,science-and  sex,"  says  The 
:  Times.  "An  exotic  literary 

wild  new  thing  on  the  New 
le,"  says  Encounter.  "Ralph 
ieserves  considerable  credit  for 
ked  printing  this,"  says  Life, 
irde's  articles  on  medicine, 
psychology  have  made  science 
i  lively  art,"  says  the  Boston 
rhe  fantastic  artwork,  alone, 
le  price  of  the  magazine,"  says 
York  News  Project.  "A  field 
the  avant-garde,  for  the  avant- 
lys  New  York  critic  Robert 
Avant-Garde's  articles  on  cin- 
;,  and  the  New  Scene  are  a 
>ove,"  says  the  New  York  East 
her.  "Avant-Garde  is  the  sawn- 
n  of  American  critical  writing," 
jw  Statesman.  "Its  graphics  are 
says  Time.  "Borders  on  the 
ys  the  Miami  Beach  Sun.  "It'll 
ioing  of  the  strait-laced,"  says 
Angeles  Free  Press.  "Avant- 
MAGAZINE  POWER!"  says 
Id  Seldes.  "Wow!  What  a  ferris 
^as  high  for  a  week  after  read- 
tys  the  pop  critic  of  Cavalier. 


Stern,  William  Styron,  Eliot  Elisofon, 
Kenneth  Rexroth,  David  Levine,  Richard 
Avedon,  Leonard  Baskin,  Dali,  Genet, 
Beckett,  Sartre,  Burroughs,  Yevtushenko, 
Warhol,  et  al.,  but,  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, it  hunts  down  the  wild  cats  who 
will  be  the  literary  lions  of  tomorrow. 

In  format,  Avant-Garde  more  closely 
resembles  a  $  1 0  art  folio  than  a  magazine. 
It  is  printed  on  the  Finest  antique  and 
coated  paper  stocks  by  time-consuming 
sheet-fed  gravure  and  costly  duotone  off- 
set lithography.  It  is  bound  in  12-point 
Frankote  boards  for  permanent  preserva- 
tion. The  format  of  Avant-Garde,  like  its 
editorial  contents,  is  intended  to  endure. 

.  Subscriptions  to  Avant-Garde  cost 
$10  per  year  (six  issues).  This  is  not 
cheap.  However,  right  now,  while  Avant- 
Garde  is  still  in  its  infancy,  you  may 
order  a  Special  Introductory  Subscription 
for  only  $5!!  This  is  HALF  PRICE!! 

Moreover,  if  you  enter  your  subscrip- 
tion right  now,  you'll  be  a  Charter  Sub- 
scriber. This  will  entitle  you  to: 

■  Buy  gift  subscriptions  for  only  $5. 


■  Renew  your  subscription  for  $5  for- 
ever, despite  any  subsequent  price  in- 
creases. 

■  Start  your  subscription  with  one  of 
Avant-Garde's  early  issues.  This  is  not  to 
be  taken  lightly  since  early  issues  of  high- 
quality  magazines  often  become  valuable 
collectors'  items  (especially  if  they're 
Ralph  Ginzburg  publications;  early  issues 
of  Eros  now  sell  for  SI  00;  early  copies  of 
Fact  are  worth  $25 ;  and  copies  of  Avant- 
Garde  published  just  a  few  months  ago 
are  already  bringing  $15). 

To  enter  your  subscription,  simply 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  with 
$5  to:  Avant-Garde,  110  W.  40th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 

But  please  hurry.  This  Special  Intro- 
ductory Offer  may  be  withdrawn  without 
notice. 

Then  si t  back  and  prepare  to  receive 
your  First  copy  of  the  most  wanted, 
arresting,  and  rewarding  magazine  in 
America  today  (and  the  only  one  put 
out  by  a  publisher  with  real  conviction). 


Am 


1  10  WEST  40TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  N  Y  IOOI8 


I  enclose  $5  for  a  one-year  Special  Introductory  Subscription  to  Avant-Garde, 
the  most  wanted,  arresting,  and  rewarding  magazine  in  America  today.  I  un- 
derstand that  1  will  be  entitled  to  all  Charter  Subscriber  privileges  and  that 
/  am  paying  only  HALF  PRICE! 


NAM! 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


ZIP 


Walter  Kerr 


PERFORMING  A  RTS 


Participatory  Theater 


I am  told  that  when  Joseph  Heller's 
We  Bombed  in  New  Haven  was  run- 
ning on  Broadway,  Jason  Robards  had 
one  rather  unsettling  evening.  Mr. 
Robards  was  playing  an  Air  Force  cap- 
tain whose  duty  it  was  to  send  pilots 
to  their  probable  deaths,  but  he  was 
doing  so  in  a  play  which  insisted  upon 
two  actor-audience  intimacies  now 
much  in  vogue.  One  intimacy  had  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  an  actor  is  not 
just  an  actor  or  a  character  but  a  per- 
son. ("I'm  Ron  Leibman,"  said  Ron 
Leibman,  stepping  out  of  rank  and  out 
of  role,  just  as  in  Dionysus  in  69  down- 
town the  supporting  players  continually 
reminded  the  actor  playing  Dionysus 
that  he  was  not  Dionysus  but  William 
Finley.)  Mr.  Heller's  point,  in  the  play, 
was  that  whereas  actors  and  characters 
always  wind  up  safe  in  their  dressing 
rooms,  persons  can  be  killed.  He  wanted 
us  to  remember  that  in  actual  warfare 
there  are  no  actors,  only  people. 

The  second  intimacy  had  to  do  with 
acknowledging  the  fact  that  we,  as  an 
audience,  were  present  at  the  play  and 
could,  if  we  wished,  take  a  hand  in  it. 
There  came  a  time  in  the  evening  when 
Mi.  Robards  understood  that  all  of  the 
fictitious  killing  was  quite  real.  Ap- 
palled, he  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  He 
was  informed  by  his  immediate  su- 
perior, however,  that  orders  could  not 
be  questioned,  that  the  bloodshed  must 
go  on.  Mr.  Robards,  thoroughly  an- 
gered, retorted  that  it  would  not  go  on 
because— turning  to  those  of  us  seated 
out  front— we  wouldn't  let  it  go  on.  We 
would  halt  the  vicious  cycle,  now  that 
we  knew. 

Mr.  Heller  was,  of  course,  here  using 
the  actor-audience  relationship  for  the 
purposes  of  irony.  He  assumed  that  we 
would  certainly  not  intervene  on  Mr. 
Robards'  side,  that  we  would  continue 
to  sit  there  as  we  always  do  sit  there, 

Mr.  Kerr  is  drama  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  has  written  several  plays  as 
well  as  critical  volumes.  His  most  recent 
booh  is  Thirty  Plays  Hath  November,  pub- 
lished by  Simon  and  Schuster. 


allowing  war  to  go  on  as  we  always 
do  allow  war  to  go  on.  Our  silence  was 
to  indict  us,  our  refusal  to  act  in  the 
theater  was  to  become  our  refusal  to 
act  in  life. 

Except  that  on  this  particular  evening 
Mr.  Robards  is  said  to  have  finished  the 
scene  with  his  usual  bitter  discourage- 
ment, starting  toward  the  portals  to 
execute  his  orders  and  make  way  for 
the  next  sequence,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly summoned  back  to  the  footlights. 
A  little  knot  of  audience  members  had 
got  up  from  their  seats,  come  down  the 
aisle,  and  were  now  standing  grouped 
at  the  edge  of  the  stage.  He  had  been 
quite  right,  these  unexpected  activists 
told  him,  and  they  were  not  going  to 
permit  the  fighting  to  continue. 

Apparently  Mr.  Robards,  who  at  least 
wanted  the  play  to  continue,  tried  gen- 
tle persuasion,  urging  the  interlopers 
to  return  to  their  seats  quietly.  They 
wouldn't.  They'd  been  invited  to  protest 
and  they  were  protesting.  If  the  way  to 
stop  war  was  to  stop  this  play,  they 
would  do  it.  That's  what  the  play  had 
been  asking  them  to  do  all  along,  wasn't 
it?  On  they  went,  refusing  to  heed  Mr. 
Robards'  plea  that  there  were  other 
scenes  to  be  played,  until,  out  of  his 
element  and  at  last  out  of  patience. 
Mr.  Robards  exploded.  "What  do  you 
want  me  to  do?"  he  cried,  "I'm  only  an 
actor!" 

I  am  also  told  that  the  author  of  the 
play  was  present  that  night  and  was 
overheard  reflecting,  on  the  sidewalk 
afterward,  "Maybe  I  ought  to  write 
something  for  Jason  to  extemporize." 

Two  crises,  two  contradictions.  The 
actor  proclaims  himself  more  than  an 
actor  only  to  take  refuge  in  his  limita- 
tions as  an  actor.  The  author  urges  a 
response  to  his  play  that  his  play  is  not 
prepared  to  contain. 

Now  these  arc  rather  light  instances, 
more  amusing  than  theory-shattering. 
But  they  do  reflect  in  miniature  a  curi- 
ous double  effect  that  seems  to  haunt 
almost  all  of  our  current  attempts  to 
experiment  with  a  participating  audi- 
ence and  a  spontaneously  dealing  act- 


ing company.  Experiment  of  u 
is  by  now  fairly  well  develop 
with  differing  emphases  from  oi 
group.  The  Living  Theater  ge 
onto  the  stage,  and  into  disrob 
the  way  if  we  can  be  persuaci  I 
so,  in  order  to  join  the  mys  ( 
presided  over  by  guru  Julian  I  k 
Performance  Group,  with  its  ,  n 
in  69,  hopes  that  we  will  dance  I 
actors  toward  an  experience  o 
altogether  lacking  in  conventio  I 
ter.  Tom  O'Horgan's  La  Mam  r 
has   created    an   evening  hi.yw 
{Massachusetts  Trust)  by  stay, 
performance  first  and  then  wr  ij 
text  to  fit  it;  it  has  also,  in  Toi  °i 
stopped  the  action  to  encouragt  I 
sation  with  the  audience  on  marri- 
related  to  the  action.  The  Open  ! 
through  playwright  Jean-Clai 
Itallie.  speaks  of  "bringing  pt  li 
gether  in  a  community  ceremon  I 
the  actors  are  in  some  sense  p:  tl 
celebrants,  and  the  audience  is  ! 
to  participate  with  the  actors  ii 
of  eucharist." 

As  Richard  Schechner,  direA 
The  Performance  Group,  has  1 
out,  methods  are  eclectic,  the  1 1 
ends  not  sharply  focused  just  r 
writes:  "We  have  not  yet  answt  1 
questions— when  during  a  perfo 
should    the    audience  move;* 
should  it  stay  still;  when  shouk 
to  the  performers:  when  shoult 
main  quiet;  when  should  every  * 
what  is  going  on;  when  shoul 1 
some  people  or  no  one  see?"  T)[ 
swers  Mr.  Schechner  eventually 
will  no  doubt  part  company  wit! 
of  those  Mr.  van  Itallie,  workin 
director  Joseph  Chaikin,  gives.  I 
soon  to  be  certain;  and  it  wo 
unfair  to  imagine  all  companies 
company  moving  in  one  directio 


But  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  1 
least  two  propositions  are  co 
to,  and  fundamental  for,  all  of  t 
ganizations  now  working  at  wh 
been  called  Participatory  Theatei 
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We'll  take 
Tuesday. 


As  far  as  we  know,  none  of  the  days 
)f  the  week  have  been  spoken  for  as  yet 
3y  anyone. 

So  well  take  Tuesday  if  it's  all  right 
with  everybody  else. 

Please  make  note  of  the  fact  that 
henceforth  Tuesday  (every Tuesday) 
is  the  day  to  drink  Teacher  s  Scotch. 

If  this  scheme  is  adhered  to  by 
all  concerned,  the  other  days  of  the 
week  should  take  care  of  themselves. 
We  trust  that  everything  will  work 
out  satisfactorily. 

Please  plan  accordingly.  Thank  you. 

Teacher's  Scotch 


TEACHERS 
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FKKFORMINC  ARTS 


Trees  are  always  the  same  yet  each  has  its 
own  problems  and  special  qualities.  At 
Bartlett  they  are  not  just  bark  and  wood 
but  a  growing  laboratory  for  research. 
Our  scientists,  in  their  unrelenting 
search  to  develop  individual  shade 
trees  to  their  fullest  potential,  provide 
expert  diagnosis  and  improved  tech- 
niques for  our  fieldmen.  Change  is  wel- 
come at  Bartlett.  When  good  ideas  come 
along  we  are  the  first  to  adopt  them. 
More  experience,  more  knowledge  and 
more  service  are  the  reasons  why  we  de- 
liver more.  When  you  think  of  trees  "think 
Bartlett"  and  you're  sure  of  the  most  modern 
methods  and  thorough  knowledge  of  local 
conditions.  Call  your  area  representative  today 
—you  can  rely  on  him. 


BARTLETT 


▼ 

TREE  EXPERTS 


Home  Office,  2770  Summer  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Research  Laboratories  and  Experimental  Grounds. 

Local  Offices  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  west  to  Illinois  and  Alabama. 


is  that  a  higher  degree  of  int 
union  or  communion,  than  n 
between  actor  and  audience  i 
The  other  is  that  in  the  proces 
ing,  and  to  help  the  process  < 
audience  must  become  more  a 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Simple  enough  propositi'  ,  j 
rather  readily  accepted  in  tlu  i 
puzzling  thing  is  that,  in  pracl 
tends  to  produce  its  opposite  he 
fort  at  fusion  tends  to  fragmei  ;ht 
dience.  The  demand  that  the  die 
become  more  active  tends  to  aki 
more  passive. 

Consider.  An  actor  fixes  his  tj 
me,  comes  up  the  aisle  to  speak  n 
touch  me,  all  in  the  interests  <  ai 
kind  of  embrace.  He  wishes  tea 
my  aloofness,  my  detachment,  r^lli 
ness.  But,  to  speak  for  myself.  ie 
moment  in  the  world  when  I  i  i 
alone,  most  isolated,  most  con;  ju 
myself  as  an  individual,  is  the  an 
when  an  actor  in  an  aisle  s'ts 
rectly  toward  we.  Suddenly  I 
off  from  the  group,  even  from  th  | 
I  came  with.  I  am  exposed  in  a: 
am  no  longer  audience  and 
certainly  not  actor.  I  am  onl  t. 
related,  singled  out,  limited,  c  fi 
achingly  conspicuous.  I  do  not  I 
ward  into  that  embrace:  I  reti 
a  shell  deeper  than  my  customa  I 

Naturally  I  at  first  attribute  i 
action  to  my  own  inhibitions;  !i 
the  very  hangup  this  kind  of  tl  9 
attempting  to  free  me  from.  I  9 
notice,  however,  that  my  reactii 
no  means  special.  From  the  aj  e 
sive  shifting  of  bodies,  the  s-t 
looking  away,  the  transparent  si  f 
ness  of  expression  that  afflicts  t 
person— and  the  next  and  the 
singled  out  for  a  performer's  p  v 
attention,  it  is  clear  that  virtu  * 
who  are  approached  are  upon 
stant  uncomfortable.  Some  have 
uncomfortable  enough  under  p  ■ 
to  swat  the  actors  away  w  itb  theii 
programs:  most  endure,  try  to  gr 
pray  for  rele  ise. 

I  am  interested  to  read  that 
Chaikin,  director  of  The  Open  T 
himself  feels  the  instinctive  si 
and  shying  away,  that  afflicts  th 
tator  marked  for  an  actor's  imn 
attention.  He  lias,  as  a  result,  us 
technique  sparingly,  and  most 
lively,  in  bis  own  productions, 
his  way  toward  what  may  be  p 
rather  than  forcibly  imposing  i 
tionsbip  on  principle;  'I  may  I 
combined  candor  and  consider) 
that  has  helped  make  The  Open  T 
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ERGONOMETRY 


1  human  body''  remarked  Dick  Tracy  some  time  back  while 
/  iriling  around  the  moon  in  one  of  those  standup  go-cans, 
"can  accommodate  to  almost  any  condition." 


F  j 


jELL.  yes:  but  surely  any  go-can  manufac- 
turer worthy  of  the  name  would  have 
(provided  Officer  Tracy  something  to  sit  on. 
ping  the  human  body  half-way  in  the  accom- 
li  game. 

litter  idea,  that  machines  should  do  their  fair 

I  the  adapting,  is   

■  mown  in  the  Eng- 
kical  design  trades 
ley  take  such  things 
Bously  indeed)  as 
I  etry.  There's  e\  en 
I  about  it. 
luly  ergonometric 
I  comes  closer  than 
(>  to  suiting  the 
i  ho  w ill  use  it.  of 
land  the  example 
1  es  most  readily  to 
j-are  you  read\?—  Humar 
In  Ro\  er  2  000 

I  dan.  which  we  designed  from  the  people  out 
y  short  \ears  ago.  In  order  to  get  an  idea  of 
I  s.  ^ince  time  is  short  and  we've  already  men- 
le  subject  of  seats . . . 

Sit  dow  n.  Lean  back. 
Straighten  up.  i  Fig.  1 1 

i.  you.  Now  you  probably  managed  all  of  that 
3-.  Wonderful  thing  >our  back,  but  the  point 
[e  backs  of  most  car  seats  are  not:  in  fact  just 
jnem  ready  to  lean  back  on  or  sit  up  a  little 
ir  in  often  takes  both  hands,  twisting  motions. 
f  ing  out  of  the  car  altogether. 
«ry  the  Rover  :000'>iFig.  2).  Briefly,  pulling 
lile  ia)  upwards  frees  the  back  (b),  which, 
5  torsion  bar.  acts  like  a  rocking  chair.  Push- 
I andle  downwards  again  locks  it.  in  whatever 
« vou've  rocked  to. 


Not  quite  so  versatile  and  easy  to  use  as  your  own 
back,  perhaps,  but  for  leaning  and  sitting  up  you'd 
have  to  admit  that  it  is  very  similar.  And  you  would 
notice  one  other  similarity  — between  the  shape  of  the 
seat  and  yourself  — the  result  of  our  consulting  with 
orthopedic  specialists  in  its  design. 


i  c  : 


\>.  Rover  2000  Sea:  i  Fig.  2)  Back  Action. 


(Ergonometry  doesn't  stop  there.  It  concerns  all 
of  you,  right  down  to  your  fingernails.  But  rather  than 
keep  you  from  the  other  ads  in  this  magazine  we  will 
close  now  with  this  offer:  A  brochure  on  the  Rover 
200G.  both  Tw  in  Carburetor  and  Automatic  models, 
comprising  many  pages  and  w  ith  colored  pictures.  See 
coupon.  Thank  you.") 


Ron  or  Din  ision 
British  Le>land  Motors  Inc. 
t>00  Willow  Tree  Road. 
Leonia.  New  Jersey  07605 

Gentlemen:  I  would  like  the  Ro\er  2000  Sports 
Sedan  brochure. 


My  name  is_ 
My  address : 
City  


State. 


_ZiP. 


PKR  FORMING  ARTS 


"I  resented  our  bill  for  drugs 

until  I  considered  the  alternatives" 


A  mother  of  three  thinks  about  her 
family  drug  bill  and  wonders  if  she  got 
value  received. 


When  I  totaled  up  a  year's  drug 
bills  I  found  a  family  of  five  can 
use  a  lot  of  medicine  in  a  year's 
time. 

Recently,  I  began  checking 
back  just  to  see  where  the  money 
went.  There  were  Barbara's  im- 
munizations .  .  .  and  I  can't  feel 
bad  about  that.  I'm  old  enough 
to  remember  when  polio,  for  in- 
stance, was  a  real  killer. 

Then  there  was  the  time  Bob 
threw  his  back  out.  The  drugs 
really  gave  him  relief  from  the 
pain.  The  Hong  Kong  flu  missed 
us  .  .  .  and  I  guess  we  should  give 
the  vaccine  credit.  And  our  doc- 
tor did  come  up  with  something 
that  stopped  those  frequent 
headaches  of  mine.  They  were  a 
nightmare  while  they  lasted. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  about 
the  scare  we  had  with  Jimmy's 
ears.  The  doctor  said  it  was  a  se- 
rious infection  .  . .  something  that 
could  have  deafened  him  for  life. 
The  drug  he  prescribed  cleared 
it  up  in  a  few  days. 

I've  read  somewhere  that  the 
average  American  spends  about 
eighteen  dollars  a  year  for  pre- 
scriptions. Of  course,  our  drug 
bill  for  last  year  was  higher  than 
that  .  .  .  but,  when  I  consider  the 
alternatives,  I've  got  to  feel  it  was 
worth  the  money.  We  spent  a  lot 
more  just  patching  up  the  old  car 
and  never  thought  twice  about  it. 

Another  point  of  view .  .  . 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association,  1155  Fifteenth  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


■ 


the  most  persuasive  and  engc 
such  groups. 

More  important  than  m 
spouse  or  any  subjective  resp 
wish  to  attribute  to  others,  r 
what  may  be  observed  objecti 
the  audience  as  a  group.  It 
be  a  group  and  becomes  an  1 
assembly  of  individuals.  D 
performances  of  The  Livin  fi 
at  Yale  last  season,  for  ins  ni» 
audience  was  never  hostile,  h4 
greeable,  open-minded,  curidfl 
members  of  the  audience  sp<  ■.. 
another  during  the  perform;  ^ 
did  so  amiably,  with  amuses 
w  ithout  irritation.  No  doubt  tw 
tators  were  irritated  by  tin 
over  they  got,  and  from  tin  tn 
during  the  very  long  evenirrfc 
left;  I  never  saw  anyone  leav  an 

It  so  happens  that  the  auc'nf 
not,  as  a  unit,  respond  to  the  n 
to  mount  the  stage  or  to  disrobM, 
Paradise  Now  a  few  students;!} 
to  the  stage,  to  join  the  throi.l 
dents  u  Iki  had  been  tlici  e  f  i  01 
set  because  there  was  nowhe1* 
seat  them.  I  saw  one  young  ni 
to  unbutton  his  shirt:  he  stopfl 
navel,  unimpelled  to  go  furtl 
derstand  there  have  been  occal 
spouses  more  robust  than  1 1 
Richard  Scheduler  is  knowr.lo 
stripped  at  the  Brooklyn  Ac; 
Music  I .  But  responses  seem 
when  they  come  at  all,  singly  p 
Schechner  was  of  course  pied  K 
I  have  heard  of  no  spectacul'ii) 
fusions  with  an  acting  com 
Yale  the  audience  was  incline!: 
main  on  its  traditional  side  of  t  h 
where  it  was  entirely  tolerant  f| 
posed. 

It  was  also  entirely  decomj  e 
an  audience.  People  did  tall 
another,  freely,  openly,  from  e 
seat  and  row  to  row.  I  "Listen,  e 
what  time  tomorrow  are  you 
—  ?")  They  addressed  one  an>« 
name  and  when  thev  struck  up  i 
conversations    with  strangers^ 
near  them  they  sometimes  inf 
themselves.  They  smoked,  ap 
without  thinking  about  it:  ai 
efforts  were  made  to  jiet  them' 
smoking  because  of  lire  regulati 
put  out  their  cigarettes  only  to 
again,  reflexively,  shortly  aftei 
was  no  uninterrupted  focus  u 
activities  on  stage,  no  welding  o 
ing,  no  fusing  into  a  unified  bo( 
auditorium.  Everyone  remain! 
self,  as  he  had  been  on  the  si 
fore  coming  in.  an  individual 


he  sugar  daddy's  guide 
b  the  South  oLFrance. 


je  par  Air  France 

ft  sweetest,  kindest,  nicest, 
nj  us  man  in  the  world, 
ou're  always 

0  in.  h  to 
hink  for 

)lf  ould 
ng  nice. 
Vice 

lencb 

1  we've 
I  jet  you 


a  n,  Phila- 

i,  ishington,  Chicago,  or 
ifl  s  On  the  way,  we'll 
nt  our  lovely  young  ladies* 
m  our  pillow  for  you  and 
m  delicious  meal  "When 
ra  in  Nice  we  ll  show  you 
ifl  the  most  out  oj  life  and 
iai  y  the  sunny  shores  of  the 
!'i  r  Air  Trance  knows 
n  re  going,  you  rascal  you. 

iff  les  belles  filles? 

■  all  the  beautiful  girls'? 
gi  ound  you.  They're  e"ery- 

3  y  practically  grow  on 

■  '  south  of  Trance.  Or, 
id  ately,  on  the  beaches. 

Ii  I<j  Croisette  in  Cannes,  or 
ij ,  ade  dt>  Anglais  in  Nice, 
t  ithing  beauties  walking  by 
1  'os,  by  the  thousands.  Or 
Me,  the  beach  in  St.  Trope: 
tiirst  bikini  was  introduced. 
If  Sportive  in  Cannes.  Lots 
ishipptntf  stars,  especially 
mm  Testival  time. 
I  sun  goes  down  and  the 
Mies  up,  many  lovely  ladies 
U'heir  beach  towels  for  bar 
mie  Negresco  Bar  in  Nice 
m'rrace  of  the  Carlton  Hole! 
i  Or  for  ringside  tables  at 
a  Troom  Night  Club  in 
a  But,  you  won  t  have  any 
I  he  re  are  more  beautiful 

4  e  Hiviera  than  you  can 
I  \ne  at. 


world  from 
Rtmiiy  46,  rue 

d' Antibes.  7f  your  petit  chou  has 
a  domestic  streak,  a  lovely  set  of 
Limoges  china  will  please  her  no 
end.  Contact  les  Homarms  327, 
route  de  Qrasse. 

If  the  gnl  of  your  dreams  is  a  lover 
of  the  arts  take  her  to  Vallauris 
(  /  !  miles  from  Cannes)  so  she  can 
pick  and  you  can  buy  beautiful  bar- 
gains in  art  pottery  and  ceramics. 

Ou  faire  les  belles 
promenades') 

'Take  your  girl  on  a  romantic  drive 
through  some  of  the  world's  most 
spectacular  seaside  scenery.  Driving 
east  from  Nice  you  have  a  choice  of 
three  main  routes   the  Corniche  '  — 
Jnjericure  takes  you  through  the 
charming  coastline  villages  of  Tille 


tranche -sur  TAer  and  St.  Jean-Cap- 


Terrat.  The  Moyenne  Corniche  takes 
you  through  the  village  of  £ze,  built 
like  an  eagle  s  nest  on  a  needle  rock 
overlooking  the  sea.  rhe  Qrande 
Corniche  with  its  high,  breathtaking 
panorama  of  the  coast  was  laid  out 
by  the  Homans  as  part  of  the  Aurelian 
Way,  Reminders  of  this  can  be  seen 
en  route  at  la  Turbie 


ieter  les  beaux        Bon  aPPetit 


x? 

I  ng  found  your  lady  love 
I  Jrally  want  to  shower  her 
lis  of  your  affection  Baubles, 
Ind  a  girl's  best  friend  can 
I  sed  in  Cannes  at  Cartier. 
\xt  to  the  Carlton.)  Also  in 
Uhe  finest  perfumes  in  the 


In  the  realm  of  wining  and  dining, 
you're  right  in  the  neighborhood  of 
some  of  Trance's  finest  restaurants. 
Have  dinner  by  candlelight,  moon 
light  or  love  light  at  Eden  Roc,  tin 
world-famous  restaurant  of  the  Tiotel 
du  Cap  at  Cap  d  Antibes  The  view  is 
almost  enough  to  make  you  forget  the 
superb  cuisine.  Almost,  hut  not  quite. 


Vocabulaire 


world-famous 
Casino  in  Monte 
Carlo.  The  roulette 
tables  give  you 
better  odds  than 
anywhere  else. 
(Only  one  zero 
on  the  wheel  in- 
stead of  two.) 
Place  your  bets 
in  the  Salle 
Prtvee.  The 
stakes  arc 
higher  and 
so  are  the 
admission 
fees. 

Or  take  your  queen 
to  the  sport  of 
kings.  In  Cagnes- 
sut  TAer  (half- 
way between 
Antibes  and 
Nice)  is  the 
Tiippodrome 
de  la  Cote 


Or  try  the  quiet,  intimate  Chcvrc 
d  Or  at  Fze  Tillage  halfway  between 
Nice  and  Monaco  Its  provencale 
cuisine  is  world  famous  Dinner  with 
a  view  also  at  le  Chateau  du  Domaiae 
Saint-Martin  m  the  village  of  St  Paul- 
de  Ve nee.  In  Nice  Chez  Vuget  4  bis, 
rue  Deloye.  No  view,  but  food  thai 
more  than  makes  up  for  it. 


sugar  daddy:  papa  gateau 

my  little  chickadee  ma  petite  cocottc 

my  little  cabbage:  mon  petit  chou 

anything  your  heart  desires,  my  dear: 

tout  ce  que  votre  coeur  desire,  ma 

cherie 

7m  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  je 
uis  assez  vieux  pour  etrc  votre  pere 

Bonne  chance 

you  ve  won  her  heart  but  why 
stop  there''  Try     our  luck  at  the 


d'Azur,  an  excellent  par  imutuel  track 
where  the  fastest  thoroughbreds  from 
Trance  and  Italy  run  neck  and  neck. 

Numeros  de  telephone 

Any  man  who  likes  sunshine  and 
beautiful  girls  can't  be  all  bad.  Call 
your  travel  agent  or  Air  Trance: 
New  york,  (2\2)  759-9000 
Boston,  (617)  482-4890 
Chicago,  ( 312)  782-6181 
Washington.  (202)  337-8711 
Los  Angeles,  (213)  625-7171 
Philadelphia,  (215)  735-8585 
San  Trancisco,  (415)  982-7150 
Miami,  (305)  379-6444 
San  Juan,  (809)  724  0500 


AIR 


le  bon  voyage. 


She  Needs  You . . . 

She  needs  you  to  love  her.  Little  Lin  Tai 
has  just  been  abandoned  at  our  Pine  Hill 
Babies  Home  in  Hong  Kong.  Police  doubt 
her  parents  or  relatives  will  ever  be  found. 
So  we  must  find  an  American  sponsor 
for  her. 

How  can  you  sponsor  a  child  like  Lin 
Tai?  Your  questions  answered: 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  sponsor  a  child? 

A.  Only  $12  per  month.  (Your  gifts  are 
tax  deductible.) 

Q.  May  I  choose  the  child  I  wish  to  help  ? 

A.  You  may  indicate  your  preference  of 
bov  or  girl,  age,  and  country.  Many 
sponsors  allow  us  to  select  a  child  from 
our  emergency  list. 

Q.  Will  I  receive  a  photograph  of  my  child  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  with  the  photograph  will 
come  a  case  history  plus  a  description  of 
the  Home  or  project  where  your  child 
receives  help. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  before  I  learn 
about  the  child  assigned  to  me  ?  A.  You  will 
receive  your  personal  sponsor  folder  in 


about  two  weeks,  giving  you  complete 
information  about  the  child  you  will  be 
helping. 

Q.  May  I  write  to  my  child?  A.  Yes.  In 
fact,  your  child  will  write  to  you  a  few 
weeks  after  you  become  a  sponsor.  Your 
letters  are  translated  by  one  of  our 
workers  overseas.  You  receive  your  child's 
original  letter,  plus  an  English  translation, 
direct  from  the  home  or  project  overseas. 

Q.  How  long  has  CCF  been  helping  children  ? 

A.  Since  1938. 

Q.  What  help  does  the  child  receive  from 
my  support?  A.  In  countries  of  great 
poverty,  such  as  India,  your  gifts  provide 
total  support  for  a  child.  In  other  coun- 
tries your  sponsorship  gives  the  children 
benefits  that  otherwise  they  would  not 
receive,  such  as  diet  supplements,  medical 
care,  adequate  clothing,  school  supplies. 
Q.  Are  all  the  children  in  orphanages? 
A.  No,  some  live  with  widowed  mothers, 
and  through  CCF  Family  Helper  Projects 
they  are  enabled  to  stay  at  home,  rather 
than  enter  an  orphanage. 
Q.  What  type  of  projects  does  CCF  support 
overseas  ?  A.  Besides  the  orphanages  and 
Family  Helper  Projects  CCF  has  homes 
for  the  blind,  abandoned  babies  homes, 
day  care  nurseries,  health  homes,  voca- 
tional training  centers,  and  many  other 
types  of  projects. 

Q.  Who  owns  and  operates  CCF?  A. 

Christian  Children's  Fund  is  an  indepen- 
dent, non-profit  organization,  regulated 
by  a  national  Board  of  Directors.  CCF 
cooperates  with  both  church  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  but  is  completely  inde- 
pendent. 

Q.  Who  supervises  the  work  overseas  ?  A. 

Regional  offices  are  staffed  with  both 
Americans  and  nationals.  Caseworkers, 
orphanage  superintendents,  housemoth- 
ers, and  other  personnel  must  meet  high 
professional  standards — plus  have  a  deep 
love  for  children. 

Q.  How  do  you  keep  track  of  all  the  children 

and  sponsors?  A.  Through  our  IBM  data 
processing  equipment,  we  maintain  com- 
plete information  on  every  child  receiving 
assistance  and  the  sponsor  who  provides 
the  gifts. 

Children  on  our  emergency  list  this 
month  live  in  Brazil,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan 
(Formosa), India, Thailand  and  Philippines. 
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Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  511,  Richmond,  Va.  23204 


I  wish  to  sponsor     □  boy     □  girl  in  Name. 


(Country)  _  

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 
I  will  pay  $12  a  month.  I  enclose  first 

p  ivment  of  $  

Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address  and 
picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give 


Address. 

City  

State  


.Zip. 


□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.  S. 
Government's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  de- 
ductible. 

Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge, 
Toronto  7.  hp  109 


I 


isolated  identity.  Behavior  w 
but  social  in  the  cocktail-pa 
a  society  of  loners  meeting 
changing  pleasantries  behind 
tomary  smoke  screen  of  cigar 


Ironically  and  unpredictably, 
intended  to  encourage  the  n  ;jm 
engagement  had  produced  tl  J 
mum  detachment— the  greates  n 
ever  seen  in  a  playhouse.  I  J 
aimed  at  fusion  and  commui  n  \ 
finally  arrived  at  something  m 
perfect  alienation  Bertolt  Br<  |  \ 
struggled  so  long  for.  Over  i  \  o 
again  Brecht  wrote  of  the  aud  fei 
would  have  liked  to  create:  an  .  lia 
so  uninvolved  with  matters  i  \\ 
that  it  would  sit  back  and  sn  % 
fleeting  upon  what  was  happeigl 
not  participating  in  it  emo  na 
Here  it  was. 

Instead  of  a  thousand  peoph  m 
ing  one,  one  among  themselves,  111 
one  with  the  players,  a  thousan  m 
had  been  returned  to  their  t  js 
separate  selves.  Was  this  atomii  m 
the  audience  the  result  of  new 
experience,  inhibition— a  first 
be  overcome?  Is  it  perhaps  n 
to  destroy  the  audience  as  a 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  in 
conversion?  Or  is  there  somel 
the  nature  of  the  attempted  fo 
inevitably  produces  isolation  in  ad 
fusion?  If  I  suspect  that  this  la  s 
case  it  is  because  I  detect  a  t  i 
toward  privacy,  aloofness,  sin 
and  separation  in  the  very  stn 
of  the  form  itself. 

At  Dionysus  in  69,  for  instant 
tators  were  admitted  one  by  c 
two  by  two.  Tom  O  Horgan,  i 
elsewhere,  has  finally  arrived  a 
duction  to  which  only  one  spec 
admitted  per  performance.  The 


done  for  him  alone.  Acting  coi  I 
are  in  some  important  cases  ap  o 
nore  audiences  altogether.  Ev< 
Open  Theater,  which  has  cre< 
Jean-Claude  van  Itallie's  The  . 
—the  most  effective  demonstrai'i 
the  new  mode  thus  far,  does  n  ci 
very  much  whether  spectators  I 
The  Serpent  is  performed  for  the  it 
rarely,  though  it  has  been  two  y  8 
preparation;  when  il  is  perforn 
the  public,  no  public  announcei  U 
made.  Though  this  is  the  play  ai  < 
formance  intended  as  a  "eucl 
the  eucharist  is  not  offered  ver  f 
or  very  urgently. 

In  this  The  Open  Theater  me) 
fleets  what  Peter  Brook  tells  i  i 


someone  you  like  about  Larks  Gas-Trap  filter, 
They  may  give  you  a  little  party. 


Tell  the  world: 

The  Gas-Trap  does  more  than  any  ordinary 
filter.  It  reduces  gases  as  well  as"tar"and  nicotine. 

This  is  important  since  only  a  fraction  of  ciga- 
rette smoke  is"tar"and  nicotine.  About  90%  is  gas. 

Lark's  patented  Gas-Trap  filter  actually 
reduces  certain  harsh  gases  nearly  twice  as  effec- 


tively as  any  other  filter  on  any  other  popular 
brand,  bar  none. 

You  see,  the  Gas-Trap  uses  activated,  fortified 
charcoal  granules  — one  of  the  most  effective  filter 
materials  known  to  modern  science. 

Now  tell  your  friends.  They  may  say  you're 
a  jolly  good  fellow^^^^King  Size  or  new  100's. 


For  more  information  send  for 
the  free  brochure  "Lark's  Gas- 
Trap"  Filter  and  What  It  Means 
to  You!'  Write  Lark,  RO.  Box  44, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11202. 
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OCTOBER 


1_15  18th  Annual  Autumn  Glory  Time 

Conducted  tours  of  Maryland's 
spectacular  mountain  beauty  in 
autumn. 

Tele:  334-3888.  Oakland,  Md. 

1.31  13th    Annual    Heritage    Month  in 
Annapolis 

Historic  home  tours,  craft  &  art 
demonstrations,  special  banquets, 
colonial  drama. 

4  3rd  Annual  St.  Mary's  Oyster  Festival 

Special  events  8  entertainment. 
Tele:  645-2693  Waldorf,  Md. 

11-12  1,,h   Annual   Dlde   Princess  Anne 
Days 

18th  &  19th  Century  homes  open 
for  tours.  Tele:  651-1705 

ig  3rd  Annual  Maryland  Horse  Breeding 
Farms  Tour 

Open  house  at  nation's  outstanding 
horse  breeding  farms.  Meet  jockeys 
and  trainers.  Timonium,  Md. 


NOVEMBER 

1  5th  Annual  Chesapeake  Appreciation 
Day 

Nation's  last  oyster  fleet  under  sail 
compete  jor  "top  skipjack"  title  in 
annual  race  off  Sandy  Point,  near 
Annapolis.  Photo  contest.  Tele: 
268-3371  ext.  275  in  Annapolis. 

11  18th  Annual  Washington,  D.C.  Inter- 
national Race 

Top  thoroughbreds  from  U.S.  and 
foreign  countries  race  for  "Horse  of 
the  World"  honors,  $150,000  purse. 
Laurel  Race  Course   Tele:  725-0400 

19-21  10,h  Annual  Antique  Show 

Tele:  742-3201  Salisbury 

For  vacation  planning 
information  write: 
Maryland  Department  of 
Economic  Development 

Suite  H-109 
State  Office  Building, 
Annapolis, 
Maryland  21401 


characteristic  of  the  most  admired  and 
imitated  of  all  contemporary  experi- 
mental theaters,  Jerzy  Grotowski's 
Polish  Laboratory  Theater.  We  have 
not  been  privileged  to  see  the  company 
in  this  country  as  yet,  except  in  a  nec- 
essarily unsatisfactory  television  ap- 
pearance. But  in  introducing  that 
appearance,  Mr.  Brook— who  has  him- 
self staged  improvisatory  plays  in  Lon- 
don—spoke warmly  of  the  company's 
utter  indifference  to  audiences.  The 
company  is  not  eager  for  public  per- 
formance. In  public  performance  it  does 
not  address  itself  to  spectators.  It  is, 
rather,  content  to  make  its  statement 
and  let  that  statement  stand  whether 
anyone  overhears  it  or  not,  whether 
anyone  responds  to  it  or  not.  Spectators 
are  admitted  simply  as  "witnesses"  to 
the  statement,  to  the  self-contained  act. 
They  may  look  on— in  Mr.  Brook's 
image— in  much  the  same  way  that 
apartment  dwellers  have  sometimes 
'  looked  out  their  windows  on  murders 
without  engaging  themselves  even  to 
the  limited  degree  of  telephoning  for 
the  police.  The  actors  make  their  action. 
The  onlookers  look  on.  They  then  part, 
having  acknowledged  each  other  not 
i  at  all.  Indeed,  the  detachment  here  is 
I  so  great  that  one  would  be  forced  to 
conclude  that  this  particular  theater 
bears  no  relation  whatever  to  Participa- 
tory' Theater  if  it  weren't  for  the  fact 
that  the  company  which  comes  closest 
to  imitating  its  detachment  here  is  also 
the  company  that  speaks  most  openly 
of  eucharist. 

The  two  impulses— toward  announced 
engagement  and  toward  actual  disen- 
gagement—are in  some  sense  the  same 
impulse,  almost  as  though  current  had 
been  sent  along  a  wire  only  to  rebound 
instantly  with  shocking  force,  or  as 
though  a  man  had  walked  into  a  mir- 
ror and  bumped  into  himself  coming 
back.  The  first  impulse  seems  to  pro- 
duce the  second,  perversely. 


B 


ut  there  are  times  when  actual  en- 
gagement takes  place,  when  one  or 
another  spectator  is  willing  to  do  what 
he  has  been  asked  to  do.  when  one  or 
another  acting  company  does  mean- 
however  briefly  to  make  room  for  in- 
truders from  the  auditorium.  What  of 
these'.'' 

Id  the  instances  I  have  been  able  to 
observe,  our  interior  contradiction  im- 
mediately crops  up  in  another  way.  We 
hail  the  participating  spectator  as  some- 
one who  has  ceased  being  a  passive 
creature  sitting  listlessly  on  a  bench  and 


isn 
or 
let 


let 


id  I 

v 

nf 


become  active.  Yet  the  first 
a  spectator  notices  about  him  1 
invades  the  production  is  tl 
more  passive  than  he  was;  ii  1, 
passivity  increases  in  direct  p  joH 
to  his  "activity." 

Let  us  say  that  he  has,  1  | 
Papp's  free  rearrangement  oi  lam. 
been  sought  out  by  an  actor,  h  rjfr 
his  seat,  placed  at  center  stag*  iam 
a  revolver,  and  invited  t  sh 
Claudius.  Clearly  he  is  now  i  1  p 
tion  to  affect  the  action  on  ge. 
alter  the  very  course  of  the  ay. 
exert  a  new  kind  of  power  ove  >ert 
mance.  He  is  free  to  make  a  dei'ion* 
pull  or  not  to  pull  a  trigger,  t( 
of  the  King  on  Hamlet's  behal 
any  wild  reason  of  his  own— or 
King  live.  For  this  high,  sus 
moment  he  is  in  charge. 

He  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  As 

realizes,  he  doesn't  even  know 

the  revolver  is  loaded,  whethefir  I 

it  will  fire  a  blank  if  he  does ;  II 

trigger.  Supposing  he  pulls  it  d  ■ 

gun  fires,  he  doesn't  know  what  (iuci 

.  .  1 

will  do— drop,  or  grin  smugly 

main  standing.  He  doesn't  km 

the  next  move  in  the  pattern  i 

to  be,  how  the  company  aroun<  in 

going  to  treat  his  participatic  h 

quickly  he  is  going  to  be  hustl  b. 

to  his  seat. 

He  is  a  blind  pawn,  entireh  n 

the  management  of  the  director  p! 

ers,  and  property  men  who  h 

ranged   an   overall   schedule  h. 

consulting  him.  without  letting  h  | 

the  creative  secret.  When  he  fin  y 

tires  from  a  situation  in  which' m 

not  know  how  to  behave  beca  t 

could  not  know  the  rehearsed  p 

plan,  he  most  likely  feels  a  pi  ip 

fool.  He  should  feel  a  fool,  for  1 

been  lured  into  pseudo-creativit1 1! 

has  been  essentially  a  fraud.  Y^v 

notice  that  in  Mr.  Schechner's  reji 

quoted   earlier,   there  is  a  redn 

"we":  we,  the  producers,  have  i)  I 

decided    when    the    audience  m 

move,  when  it  should  speak,  w  u 

should  be  quiet.  Everything  is  d!d 

at  the  top.  by  the  management, 

deed  it  must  be  if  the  evening 

progress  or  acquire  shape  or  mea  ' 

thing.  The  management  would  b<  1 

I  understand  on  occasion  has  1  1 

seriously  embarrassed  by  any  \ 1 

ipation  that  could  not  be  quickh 

trolled,    just    as    Mr.    Robards  | 

embarrassed  by  the  acceptance 

invitation    that    was    never    siw  1 

meant. 

All  that  is  being  offered  is  a  li  I 


She's  busy  planning  for 
her  first  child.  We  are  too,  and 
for  her  grandchildren  as  well. 


Jane  and  her  husband  have  picked  both 
names.  If  it's  a  girl,  Sarah.  Jonathan,  if  it's  a  boy. 

They've  been  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  nursery,  and  they're  very  excited  about 
the  English  pram  due  for  delivery  tomorrow.  But 
there's  still  a  lot  to  do  and  buy. 

We're  busy  too,  working  in  areas  whose 
products  will  serve  their  child,  and  their  grand- 
children. 

From  tree  farming  to  firef ighting 

For  instance,  we  are  now  in  the  tree  farm- 
ing business.  Through  ITT  Rayonier  Inc.,  we  sup- 
ply domestic  and  foreign  industries  with  the 
basic  raw  material,  cellulose,  that  goes  into  more 
than  6,000  products— such  as  rayon  and  acetate 
fibers,  tire  cord,  cellophane,  photographic  film, 
papers,  plastic,  and  paints. 

Rayonier  has  planted  75  million  genetically- 
improved  seedlings,  grown  in  their  own  nurse- 
ries, in  one  five-year  period.  In  a  little  more  than 
20  years  these  are  ready  for  harvesting.  But  be- 
fore then,  Rayonier  permits  the  public  to  come 
and  enjoy  these  new  forests— to  camp,  fish,  hunt, 
or  picnic. 

Another  of  our  subsidiaries,  Pennsylvania 


Glass  Sand  Corporation  (PCS),  mines  a  basic  new 
material,  silica  sand,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  textiles,  detergents,  chemicals,  adhesives, 
ceramic  housewares  and  other  such  products. 

From  PGS  also  comes  a  raw  material  that's 
used  in  the  making  of  an  air-dropped  fire  retard- 
ant,  which  has  saved  human  lives  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  forest  reserves. 

Under  PGS's  management  the  mining  of 
silica  in  flatland  areas  is  the  first  step  in  the  cre- 
ation of  clear  lakes  and  wooded  waterfront 
homesites.  In  hilly  terrain,  revegetation  with 
trees  and  shrubs— even  grass  seeding— helps  keep 
soil  firmly  in  place  as  well  as  restoring  the  area's 
natural  beauty. 

Changing  needs  of  a  changing  world 

Anticipating  future  demands  of  the  world 
economy,  we've  diversified  into  a  truly  interna- 
tional corporation  with  almost  40  percent  of  our 
business  in  the  service  industries. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  profitable  busi- 
nesses like  ours  that  are  the  source  of  all  funds, 
through  taxes,  employment  and  investments,  for 
making  changes  for  the  better— like  low-cost 
housing,  satellite  communication,  superhigh- 
ways, medicare,  fighting  crime,  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, and  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

ITT  and  you 

Since  we  are  a  corporation  dedicated  to 
meeting  the  changing  needs  of  a  changing  world, 
we  have  gone  into  many  diverse  fields— from 
natural-resource  conversion  to  mutual  fund  man- 
agement to  industrial  and  commercial  controls. 
(The  thermostat  in  the  new  nursery  carries  our 
General  Controls  brand  name.) 

Our  dynamic  growth  contributes  toward  a 
better  life  for  you  today  and  the  realization  of  a 
brighter  future  for  the  people  oi  tomorrow. 

And  that  goes  for  Jane's  great-grandchil- 
dren, too! 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022. 


SERVING  PEOP!  E  AND  NATIONS  EVERYWHERE 
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PRONOUNCE  IT  "TANKER-RAY"         *  TQ 
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illusion  of  participating— and  t 
theater  formally  dedicated  to  > 
struction  of  illusion.  The  Living  e> 
has  become  notorious  for  its  tr  n> 
of  creative  upstarts  in  the  ai 
whenever  one  or  another  audien 
ber  rises  to  voice  disagreeme 
something  said  from  the  stage 
erupts  from  the  actors  that  ride;  iju 
shod  over  the  dissident,  drown  \, 
out  altogether,  though  he  has  | 
been  invited  to  express  himself  i 
sent.  So  much  for  participati  d 
goes  against  the  grain  of  the  v 
schema.  "The  'trip'  for  the  a  e 
must  be  as  carefully  structured  j 
ancient  mystery  or  initiation,"  I  v 
Itallie  has  written.  That,  I  thinl 
fact  of  the  matter. 

But  this  is  not  participatioi  it 
paternalism— and  the  audience  k'v? 
I  have  seen  and  heard  audiences 
variously  to  invitations  that  it  rt  rc 
as  less  than  genuine.  I  have  h<f] 
audience,  at  Tom  Paine,  angril  n 
the  players  to  "stop  all  this  <  a 
nonsense"  of  chatting  directly  v  r 
customers  and  "get  back  to  the  a 
Or  I  have  watched  members  t 
audience  submit  to  coaxing  am  li 
themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  e 
whether  to  level  a  gun  at  Clau  - 
Hamlet  or  to  engage  in  a  grou]  r( 
at  Dionysus  in  69.  One  male  mer  a 
the  audience  w  ho  did  surrender  t  h 
or  four  girls  of  the  Dionysus  cow 
and  let  himself  be  stroked  by  all  (Jhl- 
at  length  may  be  as  representa  e 
the  "active"  spectator  as  any  ii 
I  have  seen.  He  went  along  w  l 
game.  He  looked  embarrassed  t 
was  halfway  willing.  During  Hi 
five  minutes  he  made  no  effort  to  :a 
the  groping.  But  he  did  not  grop ..a- 
Has  anyone,  ever?  If  he  did.  w  I 
nallv  happened  to  him?  If  he  d  i; 
can  he  be  called  active? 

Even  the  most  abandoned  jo'r: 
letters  inform  me  that  there  are  i  0 
must  eventually  be  got  in  han  j 
back  into  their  private  playpen  i 
the  willing  and  the  unwilling,  I 
terested  and  the  embarrassed,  ' 
the  mercv  of  the  company.  KeeI ; 
the  Score.  They  are  not  only  J ;l 
before  the  planners,  they  are  moi  > 
sive  than  they  formerly  were.  For  I 
as  observing  but  not  participating " 
tators,  they  acted  as  judges,  de  1 
for  themselves  what  they  thought  : 
performance,  granting  or  withh 
applause,  sitting  as  gallery  god'  ! 
position  of  power.  Now  they  havi 
rejected  an  invitation,  in  whirl 
they  are  apt  to  feel  guilty  or  inade  J1 


(1 


(j)UNTRY  LANES  ARE  CHANGING  TO  CAMPUS  PATHS 


as  community  colleges 
grow  in  number  all 
over  America  to  help 
it  the  needs  of  thousands 
of  rural  young  people. 

fake  Kaskaskia  College  in 
rural  southern  Illinois.  It 
egan  two  years  ago  when 
nager  Joseph  Heimann  of 
inton  County  Electric  Co- 
operative spearheaded  an 
'  election  and  a  local  bond 
jpsue.  Today,  Joe  Heimann 
1  serves  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of 
Kaskaskia,  which  has  an 
i  rollment  of  1400  students 
and  expects  3000  by  1975. 


it  youth,  here  as  elsewhere, 
I?  finding  education  where 
tiey  want  it  .  .  .  where  their 
rfne  is  .  .  .  in  rural  America. 

()pening  up  new  pathways 
Tor  rural  young  people  .  .  . 
broadening  opportunity  in 
|  rural  America  .  .  .  helping 
build  communities  for 
t|norrow  as  well  as  today— 
'  ese  are  the  challenges,  the 
ij.ponsibilities,  of  America's 
ply  1,000  consumer-owned 
rural  electric  systems. 

i  AMERICA'S 
RURAL 
I  ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS 

)wned  and  controlled 
the  people  they  serve 


-  *m  mitiiiit.il 


or  more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  ,  ^000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W  ,  Washington,  D  C.  20009 
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in  sterling,  $36.00  complete.  Tulip  shape  or  classic  Napoleon 
design.  At  finest  jewelry  stores  and  silverware  departments. 
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After  you ve  admired 
his  savoir  faire, 
ask  to  see  his 
Marie  Brizards. 


'That's  how  to  learn  for 
certain  whether  he's  really 
as  polished  as  he  seems. 
If  he  proves  he  has 
taste  enough  to  own  a 
Marie  Brizard  liqueur, 
consider  him  worth 
your  time. 
If  he  proves  rich 
enough  to  own  all  18, 
start  working  overtime 
to  show  him  you're 
worth  his  time." 


Creme  de  Menthc,  Creme  de  Cacao,  Anisette,  Apry  (Apricot),  Black- 
berry, Curacao,  Banane,  Cafe  Brizard,  Creme  de  Cassis,  Cherry,  Kirsch, 
Kummel,  Mandarine,  Marasquin,  Parfait  Amour,  Peach,  Prunelle, 

Trip.e  sec.    ]^g;ari@  Brizari 

Imported  liqueurs 

Marie  Brirard  Liqueurs.  10-100  Proof.  ©  Imporied  by  Schieffelin  &  Co..  New  York 


or  they  have  exuberantly  acce  i 
and  been  absorbed  into  the  ijj 
which  case  they  can  scarcely! 
the  event  (themselves)  with  an  i 
or  objectivity.  The  traditional  j 
the  audience  has  been  dissipal 
out  being  replaced  by  any  reJ 
inside  the  event.  One  active  I 
been  surrendered  to  a  passive  if 


^M/hy?  Why  should  each 

▼  ▼  experiences— at  W e  Boi 
New  Haven  or  Paradise  Now  ol 
sus  in  69  or  Hamlet  or  whatei 
tain  a  built-in  rebound?  I  si 
cause  all  human  participation 
murder  or  sex  is  arrived  at  r 
one-to-one  basis,  by  means 
confrontation,  but  through  the 
of  a  third  thing,  an  artificially  a3 
mutually  agreed-upon,  virtual] 
ble  catalyst.  Murder  is  a  dire  1 
sex  a  direct  penetration.  They 
solutes:  something  comes  to  at 
them.  But  participating  in  a  i 
game  is  not  a  direct,  spontane 
provisational    meeting  betwe 
and  team,  between  pitcher  anc 
Between  the  teams,  and  between 
and  batter,  stands  an  invisible* 
derstood  third  entity,  the  rules 
game,  the  pattern  of  play.  On 
ball  floor  violations  of  the  un? 
tern  are  instantly  penalized  by  a 
Even  a  conversation  between 
intimate  as  intimate  can  be, 
one-to-one  event.  It  is  impossible 
directly  into  another's  mind.  Pc 
tion  is  made  possible  by  the 
once  again  of  an  immaterial 
fiercely  present  third  factor,  the 
of  the  Conversation,  the  thing 
being  talked  about.  One  partici 
a  friend  indirectlv.  through  the 
that  is  being  discussed. 

Much  of  the  work  that  is  beii 
in  the  name  of  Participatory 
labors  mightily  to  eliminate  th 
thing,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
is  of  course  the  (invisible I  pla  r 
the  play  that  has  been  regarded*! 
barrier  to  communication,  to  dfl 
nion,    to    oneness.   When    the  "I 
stopped  playing  Tom  Paine  to  cow 
out-of-frame  w  ith  the  audience,  I 
was  being  broken,  deliberately.!^ 
a  spectator  was  asked  to  take  J 
Claudius,  Hamlet  was  being  brol 
Euripides'    The   Bacchae   was  B 
broken  whenever,  at  Dionysus  « 
Dionysus    was    identified    as  Vi 
Finley.  A  hole  is  punched  throu'i 
invisible  mesh  of  the  play  so  thatl 
and   spectators  can  crawl  thro 


Only  a  few  people  in  the  world 
will  ever  savor  a  month  like  this. 
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In  the  cultural  and 
commercial  center  of  the 
Hub,  a  hotel  in  the  quiet 

European  tradition. 


the  huz^e&c  arlton 


cm  rati  Gam  to  unit?  /  ;/  H\< 
J  fa  U<  ha  nd  if ijm  /miY  an 
Otmircnd  ym,an  JtnUt  tub 
and  (mrjrtt  mtnn4a{tvnj 
manuat 


Only  $3  at  art  material,  stationery 
and  pen  shops  as  well  as  college  book 
stores.  Your  check  or  money  order  can  also 
he  mailed  to  rental. c  Corp..  13'2  West  2L'ml 
Street.  New  York,  N  Y.  10011.  Add  50  cents 
to  cover  handling.  State  whether  right  i>r 
left  handed-  .  .  .  Nothing  is  more  satisfying 
than  learning  to  produce  the  beautiful 
thicks  and  thins  that  characterize  the  italic 
hand  and  it's  easy  to  learn  as  the  pen.  held 
at  the  proper  angle,  does  most  of  the  work 
for  you    So  be  a  penman,  own  an  Osmiroid 


Avianca  jef  tour- 
unique  in  South  America 

On  the 

Inca 

Road. 

25  days  of  escorted  adventure  via  Avianca 
Golden  Anniversary  Jet.  Scenic,  historic 
Spanish  colonial/Indian  gems  of  Colom- 
bia, Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Argentina. 
Inca  Fiestas,  pageantry.  $1185  plus  air- 
fare. Small  groups  departing  Sept.  16, 
Oct.  21,  1969. 

Call  your  travel  agent— mail 
coupon  for  16-page  brochure. 


To 


6  West  49th  St.,  New  York  10020  •  (212)  586-6041 
Send  me  illustrated  booklet  ON  THE  INCA  ROAD. 
Mr. 
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toward  each  other,  meeting  head-on. 
When  the  participatory  staging  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Trust  is  done  first,  and  the 
text  later  to  suit,  the  very  concept  "play" 
has  been  broken  in  advance.  Confron- 
tation is  the  essence  of  the  experience, 
any  third  thing  can  only  appear  as  sub- 
ordinated fragments,  shards  kicked 
about  beneath  the  actors'  feet.  The  play 
has  ceased  to  exist  in  the  way  that  the 
unseen  pattern  of  a  ball  game  exists. 

I  have  been  stressing  the  invisibility 
of  a  play,  even  of  the  most  traditional 
sort  of  play,  because  we  are  inclined  to 
forget  how  intangible— if  present— a  play 
is.  We  speak  of  "going  to.  see  a  play" 
but  when  we  get  to  the  theater  we  do 
not  see  the  play.  We  see  the  actors.  The 
actors  are  performing  the  play  but  they 
are  not  the  play.  The  play  is  an  elusive 
movement  in  midair  between  us,  some- 
thing like  a  Fourth  of  July  sparkler 
twirled  about  to  make  a  pattern  that 
never  comes  to  rest  and  can  never  be 
seen  whole  at  one  time.  We  watch  an 
actor  make  a  line  in  space  and  try  to 
imagine  the  play  he  is  trying  to  describe. 
The  actor  speaks  a  line  he  cannot  see 
and  hears  it  hit  the  audience  and  make 
a  bump.  The  two  parties— actors  and 
audience— are  totally  and  immediately 
exposed  to  one  another,  separated  only 
by  a  gesture  that  is  hypothetically  tak- 
ing shape  between  them.  They  are  very 
close;  but  their  closeness  comes  of  be- 
ing fastened  together  by  intense  focus 
on  the  third  thing,  a  transparency  called 
a  play,  that  hovers  between  them.  In- 
deed, they  build  this  third  thing  to- 
gether, by  mutual  consent  and  mutual 
challenge,  testing  its  truth  each  step  of 
the  way. 

The  film  critic  Andre  Bazin  makes 
much  of  this  peculiar  relationship.  He 
points  out  that  film  is  the  medium  w  ith 
which  an  audience  actually  identifies. 
Because  the  actors  aren't  there,  which 
means  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  or 
with  them,  the  film  audience  is  left  with 
no  option  but  to  attach  themselves 
imaginatively  to  the  images  on  the 
screen  and  go  where  they  go,  do  what 
they  do.  In  the  theater,  however  ( and 
here  he  is  quoting  a  fellow-theorist 
named  Rosenkrantz ) ,  everything  is  re- 
versed. The  actors  become  "objects  of 
mental  opposition."  They  do  so  because 
"their  real  presence  gives  them  an  ob- 
jective reality  and  to  transpose  them 
into  beings  in  an  imaginary  world  the 
will  of  the  spectator  has  to  intervene 
actively."  A  spectator  must  engage  him- 
self in  the  activity  of  turning  Jason 
Robards  into  an  Air  Force  captain  or 
William  Finley  into  Dionysus:  it  is  not 
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Contemporary  patterns,  imported  woolens.  Consistently  tailored  into 
tasteful  suitings  a  man  will  wear  with  pride  for  years.  Natural  shoulder 
comfort  by  Southwick  -  A  tradition  among  gentlemen.  From  $125. 
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IT  SWINGS! 


The  action  in  East  Africa  is  fast,  exciting,  different.  It's  the  good  life.  In  Nairobi, 
for  example,  you'll  go  on  safari,  view  wild  game  at  close  range,  see  tribal  danc- 
ing, shop  for  bargains,  attend  theatre  and  concerts,  stay  at  a  modern  hotel.  You'll 
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extra  air  fare,  and  you'll  fly  in  luxury 
all  the  way.  Mail  the  coupon,  now! 
Or  see  your  Travel  Agent,  or  f5i. 
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stopovers  in  Europe  at  no  extra  air  fare,  on  Ethiopian  Airlines'  luxury  Boeing  Fan  lets  depart- 
ing from  Furopeen  Gateways 
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all  that  easy.  It  is  a  contentioiaH 
We  challenge  the  actor  to  maHH 
lieve  him,  he  challenges  us  to  |H 
to  believe,  we  fight  it  out,  builcjH 
so  imperceptibly  a  structure  olH 
struggle.  It  is  a  precarious  busilH 
that  can  crack  open  at  any  [H 
(then  we  will  laugh  or  hoot  oimb 
bored  and  go  away),  both  side  A 
a  tightrope  from  which  either  Bj 
The  tightrope,  again,  is  the  uH 
hidden  line,  the  vanishing  poiJH 
which  we  can  meet.  Make  anBj 
you  like  of  it.  Audience  and  arJH 
matchsticks,  pointed  at  eacHH 
touching.  The  heat  of  the  unsJH 
makes  them  flare— and  in  thdH 
fuses  them. 

I  think  the  presence  of  thM 
thing  may  be  an  indispensable  IpD 
ment  for  a  true  meeting  of  aojH 
spectator.  So  far  from  being  aM 
the  play  may  serve  as  an  invisil'.inj 
ductor  for  both  parties.  And  t|fa 
be  especially  true  at  a  time  wheiva 
trying  for  that  most  difficultjiil 
unions,  the  joining  of  the  audien«a 
conscious  with  that  of  the  actorsl&B 
lose  any  thought  in  wonderiiJH 
connects  the  scenes  or  what  lcjita 
plies  from  one  scene  to  the  ho 
Joseph  Chaikin  has  counseled  ausis 
of  The  Serpent.  "There  is  nolft 
progress."  he  says-  "The  conatia 
are  in  our  head." 

Our  head?  Is  there  such  a  thi  & 
group  head?  Can  one  man's  1KB 
scious  know  another  man's  Ifl 
scious  directly  ?  Can  I  even  krjai 
own  wife's  subconscious  fwe  wfl 
speak  of  knowing  the  children's^ 
out  introducing  that  third  factoill 
ject  to  be  discussed,  which  vjfl 
contrasting  our  separate  respojfi 
it.  drag  to  the  surface  subcolffl 
roots  that  can  be  compared?  I  call 
love  without  words,  and  perhapjttj 
without  words.  Can  I  know  ami 
else  of  life  without  the  interventijl 
touchstone? 


1%  M  >'  own  ^est  ?uess 's  ''iat  'he^JB 
|\I  effect  we  have  been  talking 
the  sudden  reversal  or  contraa 
that  presents  us  with  the  oppo^ 
what  we  have  sought,  occurs  alv  'S 
the  moment  when  the  play  is  81 
broken.  It  occurs  automata  all 
no  play  is  present,  when  only  ' 
and  audience  are  present,  unes 
unserved. 

And  I  am  inclined  to  think  lh 
Open  Theater  is  the  most  effeci 
the  groups  now  working  in  the  p  I 


my. 
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Noilly  Prat  was  the  world's  first 
dry  vermouth. 

If  youVe  drinking  anything  else, 
you  re  merely  getting  a  copy. 


C  ARTS 


)T6  ?ely  because  it  means  to  sus- 
sl  :ture,  some  kind  of  structure, 
rW  t  the  experience.  Mr.  van 
J  ild  like  to  dismiss  the  con- 
m  vord  "play."  Instead  of  "writ- 
iIjJ  he  w  ould  prefer  to  "construct 
Mf"  He  is  somewhat  suspicious 

■  though  he  is  himself  a  gifted 

■  words.  He  is  willing  to  use 
m  would  like  to  subordinate 
I  ritual  arrived  at  by  director, 
Ml  writer  in  rehearsal. 

■  aim  his  ceremony  and  his 
I  eucharist.  The  fact  remains 

■  remony  is  very  carefully  built, 
Mom  and  heavily  depends  upon 

■  introductory  words  (the  re- 
I  "death  of  Abel"  passage  in 
mnt  would  be  nowhere  near  as 
If  we  had  not  been  given  the 

■  Third  Thing,  statement  at 

■  ling  that  "Cain  did  not  know 
ill  Abel"),  it  employs  through- 
jlniliar  and  fusing  mythology 

■  Genesis  I .  The  fact  that  direc- 

■  m's  images  are  superimposed 

■  another  in  a  "non-logical" 
Mi  says  they  are,  does  not  mat- 

■  mce  and  actors  are  together 

■  n  a  vision  between  them  that 
1  fiared,  that  serves  as  a  root 

a  vision  of  Eve,  of  mankind 
1  of  Cain  killing.  The  fact  that 
in  is  intangible,  a  web  spun 
le  between  us  that  is  not  a 
aUeb,  does  not  matter,  either; 
llilways  been  the  case. 
ia  experiments  tumbling  about 
do  alter  many  things:  our  pos- 
le  theater,  our  sense  of  what 
..  our  understanding  of  what 

■  for  actors  to  be  present  when 
a  Something  of  use  w  ill  surely 
■them.  Perhaps  no  more  than 
|<n  minutes  of  Dionysus  in  69 
4  uasive  in  this  regard— the  live 

I  nutes  in  which  w  hispers  rose 

II  e  room  until  they  had  drowned 
I  rying  to  dominate  the  room— 
I  is  a  little  something.  Much 
i  phe  Serpent  is  persuasive,  per- 
u  hour  and  five  minutes  of  it, 
llall  of  it  except,  significantly, 

•sages  in  which  the  actors  do 
ove  among  the  audience,  star- 
kly into  the  spectators'  eyes, 
g  quite  arresting  becomes  silly 
tot. 

experiment,  and  on  the  evi- 
ls far  offered,  we'd  best  avoid 
»n  play,  the  broken  ceremony, 
?n  mystery.  A  sustained  mys- 

aloft  in  the  jniddle  distance 
.ever  mysteriously,  envelop  us. 
i  play  kicks.  □ 


TURN  ON. 
TUNE  IN. 
HANDS  OFF 


The  Kodak  Carousel  850  Projector  makes  slide  showing 
as  easy  as  one,  two  . . . 

Just  turn  it  on,  focus  the  first  slide — then  sit  back  and 
relax.  It  keeps  every  slide  in  focus  automatically  from  there 
on  out. 

And  it's  bound  to  work  perfectly  until  someone  repeals 
the  law  of  gravity.  It  has  the  round  80-slide  Kodak  Carousel 
Tray  that  sits  on  top.  Gravity  gently  lowers  each  slide 
into  place.  To  give  you  spill  proof,  |amproof,  trouble-free  shows. 
Without  pushing,  pulling,  or  problems. 

In  fact,  about  all  you  need  to  do  with  the  Kodak  Carousel 
850  Projector  is  decide  whether  to  change  slides  automatically 
or  by  remote  control. 

You  can  own  the  "850''  with  automatic  focus  for  less  than 
$1  80.  Other  Kodak  Carousel  Projectors  start  at  less  than  $80. 

See  them  at  your  Kodak  dealer's.  One  s  bound  to  turn  you  on. 

Price*  sub/ecf  to  chjnge  without  notice. 

KODAK  CAROUSEL  PROJECTORS 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 


Tlx-  big  British  virtues 

Boult  and  Barbirolli  offer  glow- 
ing performances  of  three  com- 
posers whose  works  are  for  the 
moment  out  of  fashion — but 
still  vital  and  fascinating. 

r|^hc  two  grand  old  men  of  British 
■  conducting  are  Sir  Adrian  Boult 
and  Sir  John  Barbirolli,  and  both  al- 
ways have  been  articulate  spokesmen 
for  the  music  of  their  own  country. 
When  Barbirolli  was  active  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  later  in 
Texas,  he  always  saw  to  it  that  his  pro- 
grams were  liberally  speckled  with  Brit- 
ish music— such  lesser  specimens  as 
works  by  Bax  and  Hoist  in  addition 
to  the  big  guns,  Elgar,  Delius,  and 
Vaughan  Williams.  Barbirolli  has  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  world's  great 
conductors.  He  is  a  warm,  vital,  big- 
heal  ted  maker  of  music.  Never  a  pre- 
cisionist  for  precision's  sake,  he  never 
has  worried  if  his  ensemble  is  a  shade 
off  here  and  there,  or  if  an  attack 
comes  out  ragged.  He  is  much  more  in- 
terested in  the  inner  dynamics  of  a  piece 
of  music,  and  he  projects  it  in  an  au- 
thentically big.  healthy  manner.  Boult's 
work  is  not  so  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try. As  an  interpreter  he  is  a  little  more 
reserved  than  the  outgoing  Barbirolli. 
Perhaps  Barbirolli's  Italian  blood  helps 
account  for  his  ebullience.  Boult  repre- 
sents the  traditional  British  virtues  of 
sobriety,  eclecticism,  taste,  urbanity. 
He  makes  music  with  considerable 
strength,  but  never  with  passion.  His 
work  always  has  shape  and  style,  and  is 
a  pleasure  to  encounter. 

Both  conductors  continue  to  act  as 
exponents  of  British  music  in  the  re- 
cording studios.  Boult,  who  was  a  close 
friend  of  Balph  Vaughan  Williams,  is 
currently  engaged  on  a  project  of  re- 
cording all  nine  symphonies  of  RVW. 
Here  is  a  composer  whose  music  en- 
joyed enormous  respect  in  its  day,  but 
whose  reputation  sagged  after  his  death 
1%!!  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  There 
Wi  something  in  the  music  of  Vaughan 
Williams,  something  in  its  unabashed 
evocation  of  the  Tudor  tradition,  that 
seemed  to  make  British  critics  a  little 
ashamed  of  it.  A  kind  of  musical  ab- 
straction had  taken  over  the  interna- 


tional scene,  and  Vaughan  Williams 
was  considered  not  only  old-fashioned 
but  wrong  in  his  aesthetic. 

There  was  a  close  parallel  with  the 
music  of  Elgar.  The  venerable  Sir  Ed- 
ward also  lived  long  enough  to  see  him- 
self an  anachronism.  Elgar  composed 
very  little  in  his  last  years,  and  even  re- 
fused to  orchestrate  a  third  symphony 
he  had  sketched  out.  He  did  not  want  to 
present  it  to  a  world  that  no  longer  was 
interested  irr  his  music.  For  many  years 
Elgar  was  completely  neglected.  But  re- 
cent years  have  seen  an  extraordinary 
revival  of  his  music,  and  the  same  will 
happen  to  the  music  of  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams. Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  was  too 
big  a  figure  to  be  forgotten,  and  it  could 
be  that  future  generations  will  regard 
him  as  the  most  significant  symphonist 
of  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  two  most  recent  Boult/ Vaughan 
Williams  records  are  those  of  the  Sym- 
phony No.  1  and  Symphony  No.  3. 
The  First  Symphony  is  entitled  A  Sea 
Symphony,  and  Vaughan  Williams 
worked  on  it  from  1903  to  1909.  In  this 
recording  the  soloists  are  Sheila  Arm- 
strong, soprano,  and  John  Case,  bari- 
tone. Boult  conducts  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  and  Choir  (Angel 
SB  3739,  2  discs).  Vaughan  Williams' 
relatively  popular  suite  from  The 
Wasps,  for  the  Aristophanes  play, 
fills  out  the  fourth  side.  The  Symphony 
No.  3  is  subtitled  Pastoral.  It  dates  from 
1916,  and  it  too  has  a  soprano  soloist- 
Margaret  Price— on  this  record.  Here 
the  orchestra  is  the  New  Philharmonia 
(  Angel  S  36532).  In  the  Fen  Coun- 
try, an  early  (19041  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams work,  is  also  included  on  this  disc. 

A  Sea  Symphony,  which  uses  Walt 
Whitman  poems,  is  a  big.  surging  work 
in  which  the  composer  has  not  fully 
found  himself.  There  are  too  many  con- 
ventional moments;  there  is  too  much 
of  the  stereotyped  English  choral  tradi- 
tion. But  there  also  is  something  vital 
about  the  score.  It  aspires  to  something 
grand,  and  every  once  in  a  while 
Vaughan  Williams  comes  very  close  to 
hitting  it  off.  ( It  is  interesting  to  think 
of  Debussy's  La  Mer,  also  a  sea  sym- 
phony, composed  not  much  before 
Vaughan  Williams',  and  to  compare  De- 
bussy's delicacy,  refinement,  and  subtle- 


ty with  the  English  compose  b|it 
heartiness.)  A  work  like  this  nM 
listened  to  not  only  in  relation  w|i 
it  actually  accomplishes,  but  al  in 
lation  to  what  its  composer  wl 
complish.  The  seeds  of  t) 
symphonies  are  here.  Despite  ctk 
that  could  have  come  from  the  £  den 
composers  Stanford  or  ParryT-f 
Symphony,  with  its  evocatioyf  \> 
British  musical  tradition  and  mi 
personal  writing  in  the  slow  mdmti 
is  one  of  the  better  works  of  j  f 
decade  of  the  twentieth  centur 

ll 

r  I^he  Pastoral  Symphony  is  s  I 
-1  throughout  in  the  folk  tr  litfl 
and  here  a  powerful,  dignified'yri' 
voice  is  heard.  The  wave  of  natraii 
that  begat  a  Bartok  and  Kodaly  H 
gary,  a  Janacek  in  Czechoslov  a. 
Ives  in  the  United  States,  a  Ni  en 
Denmark,  and  a  Sibelius  in  da 
was  also  working  on  Vaughan  \  lia 
in  England.  His  colleague  Eli ' 
little  touched  by  this  national!  I 
Vaughan  Williams  immersed  hi  ell 
it  and  it  colored  his  entire  mus:  Ic 
look.  There  also  is  a  touch  of  E  us 
the  writing,  though  Delius'  p  I 
and  fantasy-like  musical  structusi 
resent  an  entirely  different  art  de 
music  and  to  life. 

For  w  hereas  Vaughan  Willia  I 
sic  specifically  represented  the  igl 
folk  tradition,  Delius'  represi  ed 
kind  of  pantheism.  Delius  too  wi  I 
sic  that  was  constantly  remindin 
ers  of  nature;  but  although  Del  I 
an  Englishman,  and  though  eve  o 
in  a  while  he  would  fall  back  (  E 
lish  folk  material,  his  landscapes  id 
are  specifically  British.  Rather  t  jf 
idealistic  evocations  of  a  sensuoi  " 
peopled  by  nymphs  and  saty 
music  exerts  a  peculiar  fascina  n 
a  certain  type  of  mind.  Other  1:1 
find  that  they  cannot  stand  th  » 
sodic,  loosely  organized  music  of  i 
They  call  it  formless  and  senti  I 

Anyway,  Barbirolli  and  then 
Orchestra  have  brought  together  Jjl 
disc  (Angel  36588)  a  group  of  |l 
E)elius  short  pieces.  These  an  I 
Summer  Garden,  the  Inter* 

and     Serenade    from  llass;i 


You  are  looking  at 
ho  giant  high-compliance  woofers, 
Jurhard  cone  tweeters, 
apair  of  exponential  horns, 
^  professional  record  changer  with 
jscratchproof  tone  arm, 
j320  watt  solid-state  amplifier, 

i  solid-state  AM,  FM,  Stereo  FM  radio, 
iad  an  instant  touch  control  panel. 

I  You  are  looking  at  a  Zenith. 
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The  Mighty  Wurlitzer. 


Act  II 

Remember  the  thrills  of  the 
Mighty  Wurlitzer?  We're  still 
packing  'em  in... in  the  new 
Wurlitzer  Theater  Console 
Orgai  for  your  home. 

WURLITZER 

means  Music  to  millions" 
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THE  POEM-OF-THE-MONTH 
CLUB 
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invites  you  to  join  in  a  most  worthy  and 
unusual  undertaking.  As  a  subscriber, 
you  will  receive  every  month  an  origi- 
nal poem  by  a  newly  discovered  Amer- 
ican poet  of  unmistakable  promise. 
Each  poem  will  he  printed  on  rare 
paper,  in  exquisite  type,  and  bear  the 
poet's  signature.  In  the  not  too  distant 
future,  we  hope  to  expand  our  monthly 
offering  to  two,  three  or  more  poems, 
and  to  make  available  to  our  subscrib- 
ers a  set  of  beautiful  hinders  in  which 
the  poems  may  he  permanently  se- 
cured. The  cost  of  a  subscription  is 
$1.00  a  month,  $5.00  (or  6  months, 
$9.00  for  12  months.  Since  we  are  un- 
able to  bill  subscribers  at  this  early 
date,  we  earnestly  request  that  you  send 
your  remittance  in  advance.  Be  sure  to 
include  your  zip  code  with  your  name 
and  address  I'OI  M-OF-THE-MONTH 
CI  UB,  Dept.  H,  607  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco,  California  94105. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND  I 

Song  before  Sunrise,  Lai 
On  Hearing  the  First  Ci 
Spring,  Summer  Nighti 
River,  arid  Late  Swallows^ 

named  is  the  one  unfamilia] 
was  dictated  by  the  blind  DJ 
amanuensis,  Eric  Fenby.  Del: 
blind  toward  the  end  of  his  lj 
work  already  had  been  donl 
few  compositions  he  worket 
Fenby  are  unimportant.  We  i 
ern  recordings  of  some  of  i 
Delius  pieces,  especially  Pari 
palachia.  Until  those  come  al 
like  the  current  Barbirolli  oni 
as  an  introduction  to  this  moi 
and  appealing  of  composers 
Barbirolli  has  not  neglecl 
Last  year  he  came  out  with 
Symphony.  Now,  with  the 
chestra,  he  has  turned  his  a 
the   Symphony    No.    2  ( 
6033 ) ,  and  it  is  a  honey.  Th 
a  fine  example  of  rich,  glo 
romanticism,  with  those  Elg 
Iodic   leaps:    so  distinctive, 
sonal.  Another  disc  of  Klgar 
extremely  interesting  becaus 
tains    much  less-familiar 
George   Weldon  conducts  t. 
Philharmonic  in  the  Cockaig 
ture.  Chanson  <le  Matin, 
tie  Nuit,  the  four  Pomp  and 
stance  Marches,  and  the 
for  Strings  I  Victrola  1377) 
best  pieces  are  the  jolly  C 
which  has  one  of  the  most 
themes  Elgar  ever  wrote,  and 
nade,  a  near-masterpiece  with 
lovely  slow  movement.  The  t 
sons  can  be  dismissed  as  rout 
music  ( Elgar  could  write  chel 
rial,  too).  But  the  Pomp  and 
stance  marches  are  no  more 
than  Sousa's  Stars  and  Stripes  i 
can  jingoism.  They  are  rattlir 
ally)  good  pieces,  and  they  do  i 
pulse  pound  a  little  faster. 

Solution  to 

HARPER'S 
PUZZLE  NO.  14 


Wall-to-wall  television. 
General  Electric  is  making  it  today 


The  TV  picture  above  is  totally  unretouched. 
It  took  twelve  years  of  research.  Over  60  patented 
inventions.  Work  in  electronics,  optics,  chemistry, 
physics  and  a  dozen  other  fields. 
It  took  all  of  that  to  make  this  new  kind  of  TV.  TV  that 
projects  on  a  screen  anywhere  from  3'x  4'  up  to  15'x  20'. 

And  GE  is  now  making  it  in  limited  quantities 
for  business  meetings,  television  studios  and  schools. 
This  is  but  part  of  the  most  complete  TV  line  available 
today.  And  the  same  kind  of  inventiveness  that 
went  into  it  is  behind  the  General  Electric  TV  you  buy. 
You'll  find  it  in  the  printed  circuit  that  reduces  human 


MEN."  HOUR  TV  SPECIAL 
NOVEMBER  18. 


soldering  mistakes.  In  the  electronic  component  that  gives 
you  color  and  sound,  seconds  after  you  turn  on  the  set. 
In  the  circuit  that  automatically  stabilizes  flesh  tones. 
But  GE  hasn't  just  improved  on  television. 
They  practically  invented  it. 

They  developed  the  very  first  TV  system.  Broadcast  the  first 
TV  pictures . . .  over  40  years  ago.  Lately,  they  engineered 
the  first  portable  color  set.  (It's  called  Porta  Color®; 
and  it  weighs  only  25  pounds,  so  it's  truly  portable  I  And 
now,  the  first  TV  with  a  wall-sized  screen. 
That's  the  kind  of  progress  you  can  expect  from  a  pioneer. 
And  progress  is  our  most  important  product. 
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A  Iwo-Letter  Course  in  Fine  French  Wine 


B.  &  G.  In  a  word,  it's 
244  years  of  wine  making. 

Two  letters  that  have 
meant  the  pick  of  all  the 
reds  and  the  whites  from 
the  great  wine  provinces 
of  France  since  1725. 

It's  the  easy  way  to  be 
choosy  about  French 
wines. 

In  a  word. 
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B&G.  French  made  easy 

BARTON  &  GUESTIER.  36  FINE  WINES  IN  ONE  FINE  FAMILY. 


Imported  by  General  Wine  and  Spirits  Company,  Browne-Vintners  Division,  NYC. 
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fHE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  YOUNG 


\  ve  they  managed  to  achieve  so  much  power  over  older  people  in  this  country  ? 

e  le  children  of  the  great  postwar  boom  were  allowed,  almost  imperceptibly,  to  do  the  living 

rat"  elders,  they  have  grown  up  contemptuous  of  adults, 

I  wivinced  that  really  we  were  dead  all  along  and  only  they  are  alive." 


end  of  the  Sixties  this  country  will  have 
Sf  dominated  by  children  for  almost  twenty- 
ffl  s.  Ever  since  World  War  II  the  needs, 
yles,  and  demands  of  the  young  have  been 
a  ■  neurotic  concern  of  very  nearly  the  whole 
u  :ducated  adult  population.  Our  postwar 
o  breed,  which  spawned  the  baby  boom 
ifties,  died,  seemingly  overnight,  into  a 
eoccupation  with  our  offspring,  and  this 
has  ended  by  making  us  peculiarly  vul- 

0  attack  from  the  current  armies  of  self- 

1  puberty  and  dissident  studentism.  The 
;hat  those  of  us  who  are  now  in  our  forties 
cely  known  a  moment  in  our  mature  lives 
have  not  been  either  changing  diapers  or 
ge,  when  we  have  not  been  obliged  to  seek 
>e  our  identities  in  the  face  of  enormous 
id  emotional  pressure  from  the  adolescent 
alescent  Establishment.  There  may  even  be 
g  more  than  paranoid  truth  in  the  thought 
ay  the  most  vehement  complaint  of  the 

g  gainst  us  can  be  made  with  greater  justice 
hem,  that  it  is  they  who  are  now  manipulat- 
vho  are  programming  our  minds  to  work 
Iternatives  which  they  have  invented,  and 
is  to  conform  to  their  authoritarian  and 
atic  plans  for  the  renovation  of  the  modern 

ask  how  it  happened  that  the  young  have 


managed  to  achieve  such  power  over  us,  as  well  as 
how  they  happened  to  develop  in  precisely  the  ways 
they  have,  we  might  do  worse  than  look  for  at  least 
the  beginnings  of  an  answer  to  the  way  of  life  we 
created  for  ourselves  and  for  them  in  this  country 
right  after  the  war.  We  might  look,  if  we  dare,  at  the 
world  we  made,  and  they  are  smug  about  having 
never  made,  back  in  the  years  when  their  values 
were  being  formed,  and  they  were  building  their 
rebellious  case  against  the  values  we  seem  to  them 
to  represent. 

2. 

Coming  out  of  the  war  with  long-deferred  ambi- 
tions to  live  our  lives,  we  settled  down,  began 
at  once  to  breed,  as  if  to  prove  we  were  still  alive, 
and  then  proceeded  to  let  our  children  do  our  living 
for  us.  It  was  a  strange  process,  gradual,  almost 
imperceptible,  as  natural  as  dying.  Without  quite 
intending  it,  we  stopped— if  we  ever  really  began— 
making  demands  on  life,  perhaps  because  we 
thought  there  was  no  longer  enough  time  for  such 
frivolity,  that  our  youth  had  been  used  up  in  the 
war,  and  that  nothing  must  interfere  now  with  the 
grimly  earnest  business  of  becoming  middle-aged. 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  Depression  and  the  war  to- 
gether accustomed  us  to  asking  nothing  for  our- 
selves, to  seeing  ourselves  with  a  certain  bleak  pride 
as  the  sacrificial  generation,  to  being  grateful  simply 
to  have  the  necessities  and  utilities  of  existence. 
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There  was  also  the  fact  that  the  war  had  broken  our 
'  onnections  with  tin-  past  in  a  peculiarly  final  way. 
It  represented  a  chasm  separating  not  only  two 
periods  of  time  hut  two  distinct  cultural  worlds. 
The  social  structures  which  had  once  ordered,  con- 
tained, and  given  meaning  to  our  lives— the  struc- 
tures of  community,  school,  parents,  relatives,  and 
friends  had  all  been  left  behind  on  the  other  side 
of  the  chasm,  and  we  had  a  powerful  sense  of  beinj; 
without  identity  or  place,  and  an  urge  that  was 
something  near  to  panic  to  make  a  structure  of 
home,  wife,  and  children  to  replace  what  we  had 
lost.  So  we  began  to  create  a  culture  which  was 
the  perfect  physical  reflection  of  our  impoverished 
expectations  of  life.  And  not  at  all  surprisingly,  it 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  military  world 
we  had  just  escaped. 

From  coast  to  coast  we  bulldozed  the  land  into 
rubble,  tore  out  the  grass,  uprooted  the  trees,  and 
laid  out  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  of  com- 
pany streets  all  lined  with  family-sized  barracks. 
We  turned  forests  and  farmlands  into  mucky  serv- 
ice areas  and  converted  the  rural  outskirts  of  every 
major  city  and  town  into  slurb-belt  jungles  of  used- 
car  lots,  gas  stations,  hot-dog  stands,  motels.  Army 
surplus  stores,  garbage  dumps,  and  junkyards— our 
civilian  equivalents  of  the  honky-tonk  and  trinket- 
shop  st  rips  outside  the  Army  camps  of  Alabama  and 
Texas.  It  was  all  ugly  beyond  belief  and  beyond 
bearing  except  to  men  who  had  become  so  environ- 
mentally desensitized  by  military  life  that  they  were 
no  longer  aware  of  their  surroundings  or  could  see 
no  difference  between  the  military  environment  and 
this  one,  simply  because  essentially  there  was  no 
difference.  The  little  square  boxes  of  houses  set  in 
precise  orderly  rows  could  easily  have  been  the 
married  enlisted  men's  quarters  at  Fort  Benning. 
The  processed,  powdered,  concentrated,  and  frozen 
foods,  the  TV  dinners,  were  the  barest  transition 
from  emergency  field  rations  K,  C,  and  Ten-In- 
One.  The  shopping  centers  and  supermarkets  were 
simply  enlarged  PXs.  And  for  this  most  domesti- 
cated of  generations,  a  permanent  condition  of  war- 
time impermanence  was  the  central  fact  of  life, 
f  amilies  were  constantly  moving  from  one  housing 
development  to  another  like  infantry  replacements 
being  endlessly  transferred  from  camp  to  camp. 
And  the  atmosphere  of  military  drabness  and  uni- 
formity lay  over  everything.  The  houses,  income 
levels,  clothing,  behavior  patterns  all  seemed  to  be 
government  issue.  Even  the  children  appeared  to  be 
interchangeable,  as  if  their  parents  had  drawn  them 
at  some  supply  depot. 

For  children  of  course  we  had,  were  all  we  had. 
Nothing  else  would  grow  in  that  atmosphere.  We 
produced  hordes  and  hordes  of  them,  as  if  our 
only  relation  to  Fortune  were  to  provide  it  with 
hostages.  After  a  while,  inevitably,  the  children 
took  over  everything.  They  took  over  because  there 
had  never  been  an  adult  society  here.  There  had 
been  only  a  physical  structure  of  roofs  and  walls 
designed  for  one  purpose— to  afford  us  privacy  for 
the  act  of  procreation  and  shelter  for  its  teeming 
consequences.  None  of  us  in  those  years  seemed 


to  have  any  sense  of  the  kind  or  quality 
were  trying  to  establish  on  this  barren.., 
what  our  values  were  or  our  aesthetic  ass  injj 
or  our  humane  objectives.  We  had  broug  |J 
sources  with  us  out  of  the  past,  no  norms 
edents  of  conduct,  no  tradition  of  ame  \m 
graces,  luxuries  or  even  comforts.  We  \'{\ 
people  who  had  been  deprived  by  disin  -fa 
of  the  family  fortune,  the  heirlooms,  th(  nii( 
furniture,  the  silver  service,  the  old  homes  J ! 
had  nothing  to  start  w  ith  except  our  talent  >rs 
sacrifice,  our  compulsion  to  set  up  houseed 
and  live  for  the  future  of  our  children.  Sojeij 
dren  rushed  in  to  fill  the  vacuum,  and  til 
full  cooperation  and  blessing  they  began  t.lio 
the  terms  of  our  existence. 

It  became  impossible  for  an  adult  to  |)j 
move— if  move  he  wanted  to  make— withovab 
them  into  account,  without  considering  th.it 
Educated  and  intelligent  women  gave  up  tl  fii 
fetching  and  carrying  for  them,  playing  wi  thi 
cleaning  up  after  them,  chauffeuring  thenoi 
from  school,  talking  about  them,  worryi  to 
whether  they  were  getting  the  right  food,  I  ri 
vitamins,  enough  love  and  attention— and  Hi 
cause  there  w  as  nothing  else.  We  had  create  k 
corporate  enterprise  of  promiscuous  baby 
and  the  other  functions  of  life  had  to  be  s  a 
to  keep  it  going.  Also,  it  was  an  expensive 
prise,  in  both  money  and  emotional  en 
seemed  that  everybody  one  knew  was  str'^i 
getting  by,  making  do.  doing  it  themselves, ,"!tl 
over  crabgrass  and  leaky  basements  and  ne  c 
for  the  three-year-old  and  the  pediatriciar  b 
There  was  no  money  and  no  time  for  ad  || 
excitement,  or  diversion.  The  children  w 
diversion,  and  what  they  diverted  us  from 
cold  fact  of  our  failure  to  conceive  of  life 
other  terms  or  to  ask  for  ourselves  any  la 
w  ards  or  richer  experiences  than  those  prov 
parenthood.  If  we  had  pretensions  to  soi 
better,  they  were  necessarily  modest  and 
matter  of  form.  Gracious  living  for  us  was 
with  dinner  on  Saturday  nights  and  Va 
prints  on  the  beaverboards  of  the  bathro 
there  were  no  resources  for  the  cultivation 
style  or  taste  or  the  development  of  anythin 
civilized  society.  The  social  and  cultural 
stances  of  life  were  those  of  a  wall-to-wall 
The  houses  were  sleazy,  cramped,  joyless,  an 
built,  and  even  though  they  were  crowde 
against  one  another,  the  people  in  them 
connect  or  commune.  If  families  in  thos 
made  a  religion  of  togetherness,  it  was  becau 
was  nowhere  else  for  them  to  be  except  t 
Every  house  was  an  outpost  in  a  wilderr 
strangers,  all  seeking  a  cure  for  their  lo 
by  frantically  reproducing  themselves. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  offspr 
this  way  of  life,  the  beneficiaries  of  all  th 
and  attention  and  self-sacrifice,  should  have 
up  contemptuous  of  us  or  convinced  that  re£ 
were  dead  all  along  and  only  they  are  alivf 
could  people  be  anything  but  dead  or  stu 
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0  had  so  little  regard  for  their  own  needs, 

1  so  little  for  themselves?  If  we  gave  up 
;  or  them,  it  was  only  reasonable  for  them 
lb  either  that  we  did  not  value  our  lives 
fey  themselves  must  be  terribly  important 
irovoked  us  to  such  fantastic  generosity. 

aught  them  by  our  example  and  by  our 
|s  treatment  of  them  to  have  no  con- 
i  or  respect  for  adults  and  a  grotesquely 
aspect  for  themselves.  We  gave  them  a 
ch  seemed  to  be  designed  exclusively  for 
isure  and  comfort,  and  yet  which  was  im- 
'1  in  nearly  all  the  resources  necessary  for 
ne  life,  the  adventurous  life,  the  life  of 
d  the  life  of  thought.  We  gave  them  noth- 
llenge  or  excite  their  imaginations  except 
mment  of  housing-development  slums— 
iment  which,  during  their  childhood  and 
3e,  came  more  and  more  to  typify  Ameri- 
is  a  whole— and  the  only  slightly  more 
g  fantasy  experience  of  television.  As  we 
fluence  and  became  even  more  permissive 
»rt  to  atone  for  their  steadily  increasing 
tent  from  us,  we  bribed  them  with  money 
irs,  clothes,  popular  records— the  acces- 
i  purely  materialistic,  endlessly  diversion- 
:nce.  And  ultimately  we  subsidized  their 
laterialistic  and  diversionary  rebellions 
lr  materialism  and  affluence:  their  escapes 
yism,  in  which  they  borrowed  the  cos- 
nd  bad  manners  of  an  outdated  decor 

their  experiments  with  drugs,  in  which 


they  substituted  the  narcosis  of  psychedelics  for  our 
own  narcosis  of  reproduction;  their  sorties  into 
free-enterprise  sex,  in  which  at  least  they  trans- 
ferred the  copulative  scene  from  the  stud  farm  back 
to  the  boudoir;  their  activist  confrontations  with 
university  officials  and  campus  police,  in  which  at 
least  they  finally  found  an  authority— indeed  in 
loco  parentis— that  would  put  up  resistance,  how- 
ever short-lived  and  ceremonial,  and  so  provide 
them  with  an  experience  more  real  and  psychically 
healthier  than  estrangement.  If  some  of  them  wore 
the  faces  of  crazed  Bolshevik  terrorists  and  the 
rags  of  Ganges  penitents,  at  least  they  did  not  look 
sanitized,  deodorized,  depilatoried,  and  untouched 
by  human  hands.  If  they  were  arrogant  and  boorish, 
at  least  they  were  not  melded  into  a  Good  House- 
keeping blend  of  stalwart  humility  and  pious  lib- 
eralism. In  short,  at  every  step  of  the  way  they 
were  fighting  us.  acting  out  a  sad  anti-parody  of 
our  sad  burlesque  of  life.  But  the  truly  sad  fact 
was  that  they  became  fixated  in  their  stance  of  re- 
bellion, and  no  matter  how  hard  they  fought,  could 
conceive  of  no  way  of  making  us  sufficiently  formid- 
able adversaries  really  to  engage  us,  defeat  us.  and 
thus  free  themselves  to  become  effectively  adult. 


Vet  if  we  look  behind  the  image  of  seemingly 
standardized  behavior  projected  by  the  young, 
we  become  aware  of  paradoxes  and  contradictions 
which  suggest  that  their  actions  derive  not  from 
a  coherent  ideology  or  even  a  coherent  emotional 


'We  began  to 
create  a  culture 
which  .  .  .  resem- 
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much  as  the 
military  world 
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altitude  but  more  nearly  resemble  a  series  of 
random  gestures  enacted  in  a  climate  of  metaphys- 
ical  confusion.  One  notices,  for  example,  that  al- 
though they  are  passionate  about  causes  and  issues 
especially  as  these  relate  to  the  quantitative,  ma- 
terial problems  of  society— they  are  strangely  in- 
different to  questions  of  quality,  as  well  as  to  the 
processes  <>f  intellectual  discrimination  and  analysis 
by  which  qualitative  judgments  are  made.  It  is  as 
if  the  act  of  discriminating  among  qualities  were 
inseparable  in  their  minds  from  the  act  of  dis- 
criminating among  races,  creeds,  and  colors,  so 
that  il  has  come  to  seem  to  them  undemocratic 
even  In  think.  Nevertheless,  they  can  be  ferociously 
hostile  to  the  American  way  of  life,  to  our  bureau- 
cratic  political  and  economic  structures,  to  .the 
military  and  educational  Establishments,  and  yet 
scarcely  be  sensitive  to  the  physical  and  cultural 
environment  of  America.  They  will  demonstrate 
against  our  institutions,  march  on  the  Pentagon, 
light  in  the  siege  of  Chicago,  and  show  only  slight 
awareness  of  the  ugly,  ravaged,  and  littered  no- 
man's-land  in  which  they  will  be  obliged  to  go  on 
living  aesthetically  underprivileged  lives  even  if  all 
the  institutions  are  overthrown  and  all  minority 
groups  have  been  liberated  from  poverty  so  that 
they  can  have  a  fair  share  in  the  collective  under- 
privilege.  One  is  struck,  in  short,  by  how  philistine 
the  young  are  in  their  idealism,  how  often  their 
notions  of  reform  are  reducible  to  merely  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  action,  the  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth,  power,  and  opportunity,  and 
how  rarely  they  embrace  measures  which  might  be 
taken  to  establish  in  this  country  the  social  and 
aesthetic  basis  for  a  truly  civilized  society. 

But  the  young  are  also  remarkable  for  other  in- 
consistencies: for  their  belief  in  progress  and  the 
perfectibility  of  man  and  their  ignorance  of,  and 
indifference  to,  the  lessons  of  history;  for  their 
insistence  upon  immediate  revolutionary  reforms 
and  their  disregard  of  the  inevitability  of  evolu- 
tionary process:  for  their  interest  in  improving 
society  and  their  evident  determination  to  barbarize 
it :  for  their  preoccupation  with  style  and  their 
boundless  appetite  for  banality;  for  their  moral 
severity  and  their  personal  scrufHness:  for  their  in- 
difference to  standards  of  personal  conduct  when 
applied  to  them  by  adults,  and  their  insistence 
upon  the  most  exemplary  standards  of  conduct 
when  applied  by  them  to  adults:  for  their  obsession 
with  the  nature  and  quality  of  university  instruc- 
tion and  their  disinterest  in  ideas,  imaginative  lit- 
erature, and  the  values  of  the  humanistic  tradition; 
for  their  collective  vociferousness  and  militancy  of 
manner  and  their  individual  inarticulateness  and 
limpness  of  manner;  for  their  passion  for  individ- 
uality and  their  belief  in  collective  action  and 
group  conformity;  for  their  desire  to  "communi- 
cate" and  "relate"  to  others  and  their  apparent  lack 
of  substance  to  communicate;  for  their  mystical  be- 
lief in  the  primacy  of  intense  feeling,  the  soul-re- 
juvenating benefits  of  fresh  emotional  experience, 
and  their  deep  fear  of  uncertainty,  contingency,  and 
risk— all   those  situations  of  adventure  and  test 
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which  give  the  edge  of  fatality  to  life, 
they  have  more  freedom  of  action,  fei 
opinion  than  any  generation  before  tht 
history,  they  are  outraged  by  the  existeno 
which  in  the  slightest  degree  threaten  to 
program  or  manipulate  their  responses.  ^ 
dream  of  a  problem-free  society  couk 
realized,  it  would  very  likely  be  a  societ) 
the  full  horror  of  IBM-card  anonymity 
scended,  in  which  all  human  responses 
programmed,  probably  at  birth,  the  las 
individual  freedom  or  distinction  erasec 
nocratic  egalitarianism,  and  misfits  and  i 
scruffy,  unwashed,  and  bizarrely  costun 
most  certainly  be  the  first  to  perish  under  t 

To  understand  these  confusions  of  atl 
need  to  see  them  in  the  perspective  of  ou* 
history  as  well  as  the  specific  history  of  th,! 
period.  If  we  consider  first  the  question  o 
tive  indifference  of  the  young  to  the  cu 
vironment  and  their  almost  exclusively  ,$ 
tive  and  materialistic  approach  to  the  pn  | 
society,  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  both  or  i 
the  physical  and  psychological  atmosphere  | 
vailed  in  this  country  in  the  Fifties  and  <  j| 
ties.  Those  years  saw  the  rise  on  a  mass  scfg 
kitsch  and  dreck  culture  of  the  populati  j 
sion,  as  well  as  the  emergence  of  a  sociJ 
mitted  to  a  belief  in  its  ultimate  perfectib  I 
young  were  therefore  brought  up  in  an  envj 
which,  to  preserve  their  sanity,  they  hadji 
not  to  see,  and  in  a  moral  climate  in  which  jj 
that  material  measures  could  always  be  1 
eradicate  material  difficulties. 

Their  parents  were,  if  they  were  typicajj 
ably  well  educated,  liberal  and  progressiv 
ers  in  the  power  of  positive  manipulation  ! 
islation.  If  conditions  were  bad,  they  I 
changed  through  passing  laws,  signing 
working  to  elect  enlightened  politicians 
supporting  municipal  bond  issues,  restruct 
local  school  board.  In  much  the  same  wa 
with  emotional  problems  could  be  manip 
psychiatry  toward  accommodation  and  adj 
children  with  learning  problems  could  be 
special  classes;  and  children  who  were  si 
calcitrant  or  morose  could  be  provided 
richer  diet  of  diversion  or  extra  helping 
and  attention.  Means  could  always  be 
make  certain  that  no  one  went  hungry  or 
injustice  or  felt  insecure  or  depressed  or  ea 
All  that  was  necessary  was  the  intelligent  uj 
right  techniques  and  the  generous  applical 
little  mart'  of  everything  to  the  affected  arj 
aim  of  course  was  to  make  life  more  ord 
pleasant,  more  tolerant  and  democratic,  a 
perhaps  more  humane.  But  the  effect  was 
life  more  bland  and  uniform,  more  disinf 
contingency,  and  more  deadening  to  the  m 
spirit.  For  there  was  one  function  which  an 
merit  of  material  ugliness  controlled  by  a| 
ophy  of  material  utility  could  not  perform, 
not  make  life  lovelier,  more  luxurious,  ri 
venturous,  or  more  civilized.  It  was  as  if 
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iow  beside  the  point  or  beyond  the  pale 
ensive  to  contemplate  or  frivolous  or  con- 
le  principles  of  democracy— as  indeed  it 
it  depended  upon  the  making  of  distinc- 
it  was  also  contrary  to  everything  we  had 
reginning  learned  to  expect  life  in  Amer- 


iin  fact  is  that  the  basis  for  the  civilized 
s  distinct  from  the  intellectual  and  the 
e— has  never  existed  in  this  country  ex- 
y  and  almost,  it  seems,  by  accident  at  cer- 
imes  and  places  in  the  past,  such  as  co- 
nineteenth-century  New  England  and  the 
ore  the  Civil  War.  But  the  flowering  of 
re  in  these  areas  was  either  too  dependent 
rary  regional  conditions  and  declining 
influences  or  simply  too  unvigorous  to 
tilitarian  nature  of  the  way  of  life  which 
ling  westward  and  would  shortly  fix  the 
of  our  national  existenc  e.  By  the  time  of 
?t  influx  of  immigrants  into  the  country, 
endental  and  libertarian  ideals  of  colo- 
le  ideals  of  political  and  religious  free- 
ell  as  the  dream  of  an  American  Adam 
fresh  start  in  a  sinless  New  World  para- 
leen  largely  replaced  by  a  promise  simply 
ed  opportunity  to  improve  the  material 
of  life,  to  be  free  not  only  to  worship  and 
e  wished,  but  to  become  as  rich  and  pow- 
le's  talents  for  exploitation  would  permit. 


w  ithout  being  held  back  by  the  restrictions  of  a  so- 
cial hierarchy  or  dependence  upon  the  affluence  of 
one's  ancestors.  Presumably,  there  was  some  slight 
suggestion  in  the  immigrants'  covenant  with  Amer- 
ica that  if  material  conditions  could  be  improved 
sufficiently,  the  luxuries  and  graces  would  follow  in 
the  natural  course  of  things.  But  the  pioneers  were 
not,  for  the  most  part,  cultured  men.  and  whatever 
vision  of  civilization  they  may  have  brought  with 
them  from  Europe  could  not  long  survive  in  the 
rigorous  life  of  the  frontier.  The  sheer  physical  ef- 
fort required  to  subdue  the  wilderness  and  prov  ide 
the  necessities  of  bare  existence  was  such  that  no 
thought  could  be  given  to  the  problem  of  making 
life  beautiful. 

But  then,  right  at  that  point,  something  in  our 
evolutionary  mechanism  went  very  wrong  and  has 
remained  very  wrong  ever  since.  Logically,  we 
should  have  evolved,  however  slowly  over  the  cen- 
turies, to  the  next  phase  of  growth  at  which,  with 
the  close  of  the  frontier  and  the  spread  of  material 
abundance,  a  demand  would  arise  for  luxurv  and 
the  cultivation  of  taste,  intellect,  and  the  social 
amenities.  Instead,  life  in  America  became  frozen 
—apparently  for  good— at  the  level  of  utilitarian 
existence.  We  somehow  failed  to  advance  beyond 
the  point  where  we  could  prov  ide  the  most  physical 
conveniences  for  the  greatest  number  of  people.  We 
simply  went  on  providing  more  and  more  conven- 
iences for  greater  and  greater  numbers  of  people. 
And  of  course  with  the  passage  of  time  these  con- 
veniences became  increasingly  efficient,  practical. 


'For  there  was 
one  function 
which  an 
environment  of 
material  ugliness 
controlled  hy  a 
philosophy  of 
material  utility 
could  not  per- 
form. It  could  not 
make  life  lovelier, 
more  luxurious, 
adventurous, 
or  more  civilized.' 
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an< I  necessary,  us  well  as  numerous  and  complex,  so 
that  before  long  the  production  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices and  material  facilities  took  the  place  of  the 
resistant  wilderness  as  the  chief  consumer  of  our 
pioneering  energies.  The  hard  work  and  ingenuity 
uliidi  had  formerly  gone  into  pushing  hack  the 
physical  frontier  became  diverted  into  pushing  hack 
the  commodity  frontier,  into  refining  and  endlessly 
re-refining  the  mechanical  processes  of  life.  In  a 
vers  real  sense  we  have  all  along  been  engaged— 
and  we  continue  to  this  day  to  be  engaged— in  a 
struggle  t<>  make  this  country  (it  for  human  habita- 
tion, and  our  existence  within  it  bearable  rather 
than  civilized.  Perhaps  there  is  simply  too  much 
geographical  space  here,  and  physical  conditions 
are  too  harsh,  for  us  to  feel  that  we  have  ever  co"n- 
quered  our  environment.  So  we  remain  arrested  at 
the  level  of  perpetual  colonization. 

That  America  is  not  yet  a  physically  completed 
in  settled  count]  v  is  everywhere  so  evident  that  just 
possibly  it  is  too  evident  to  be  noticed.  Certainly,  it 
is  a  fact  we  have  had  to  do  our  best  to  ignore  if  we 
were  to  live  with  it  at  all.  But  virtually  everything 
we,  rather  than  God,  have  created  here— except  in 
the  old  areas  of  the  original  colonies— is  stamped 
with  the  brand  of  the  prairie  and  the  frontier  settle- 
ment. The  typical  main  street  of  Anywhere -No- 
where. I  .  S.  A.,  is  still  essentially  that  of  a  Montana 
cowtown  of  the  18o()s.  The  false  fronts  may  be  brick 
rather  than  wooden:  the  signs  may  be  neon  rather 
than  painted:  the  saloons  may  have  become  cocktail 
lounges  and  the  livery  stables  gas  stations,  but  the 
effect  is  otherwise  the  same.  It  all  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  thrown  together  in  a  great 
hurry  to  provide  temporary  shelter  and  the  hare  es- 
sentials of  life  for  a  people  who  are  still  in  a  migra- 
tory stage  of  development.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  new  houses  will  not  be  spacious  or  well-built 
or  pleasant  to  look  upon,  that  they  will  offer  no 
luxury  or  ease  beyond  that  provided  by  the  average 
motel,  that  we  can  litter  the  countryside  around 
them  with  all  manner  of  industrial  and  commercial 
defecation.  An. I  we  take  this  for  "ranted  because, 
even  though  we  know  better,  the  assumption  is 
somehow  built  into  us  that  the  new  houses  will  not 
he  needed  foi  very  long,  that  settlements  of  still 
newer  houses  will  be  built  further  along  the  trail, 
and  the  people  on  the  move  will  stay  in  them  for  a 
while  before  moving  on  again— and  moving  always 
through  a  landscape  which  we  secretly  recognize  to 
he  expendable,  which  is  already  so  far  gone  in  ugli- 
ness that  it  can  hardly  matter  if  it  is  made  still 
uglier,  lake  an  eternally  advancing  army  Ameri- 
cans have  grown  accustomed  to  leaving  their  gar- 
bage wherever  they  happened  to  drop  it.  They  can- 
not take  pride  in  an  environment  which  looks  to 
them  like  enemy  territory,  and  it  is  part  of  their 
national  heritage  to  suppose  that  they  will  never 
stay  in  one  place  long  enough  to  be  obliged  to  police 
the  area  and  bury  their  beer  cans. 

The  experience  of  driving  by  car  from  coast  to 
coast  is  a  case  in  point.  The  very  physical  structure 
of  the  diive  is  illustrative  of  our  sense  that  the  en- 
vironment we  are  passing  through  is  not  only  not 


J 


worth  looking  at,  but  is  as  alien  to  us  as  the  j 
ness  must  have  seemed  to  the  first  pionef  T|| 
whole  requirement  imposed  by  the  superl 
system  is  that  we  drive  as  fast  as  we  dare  an'otj 
long  as  we  can  stand  the  strain  to  get  wherdeaj 
going  as  quickly  as  possible.  No  provision  maj 
for  dawdling,  sight-seeing,  or  exploring  sic'i-oaj 
or  picturesque  villages,  if  any  were  to  behutrf 
In  fact,  there  is  a  distinct  implication  that  j 
the  highway  is  dangerous,  a  descent  into  aVj 
world  of  aborigines  and  savage  beasts,  andiatt 
enter  it  is  to  risk  never  being  heard  of  agti,  Bt 
everything  seems  to  be  arranged  to  make  v  re 
tain  that  one  will  not  have  an  experience  of  t'/eli 
any  kind,  that  absolutely  nothing  will  hap'ne: 
cept  perhaps  a  blowout  or  at  the  very  worst' coll 
sion  w  ith  another  car.  Motels  and  filling  stat  $1 
so  located  that  one  need  never  venture  bey  i tt 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  highway  to  re'>l  I 
spend  the  night.  The  chains  of  roadside  rest' ran 
are  obviously  not  intended  to  be  places  whe'k 
and  drink  are  tasted  and  enjoyed  hut  rati"  w| 
stations  where  people  are  provisioned  like  c 
or  safaris  with  the  bare  increments  of  nourme 
required  to  keep  them  alive  until  they  reaak 
destination.  Destination  is  the  lone  reality  i  tl 
vacuum  of  such  travel.  We  always  move,  it  >; 
both  physically  and  philosophically  through 'prt 
ent  we  do  not  care  to  experience  toward  som<  itu 
time  and  place  at  which  real  life  will  finall) 
Like  Gatshy,  we  are  all  believers  in  the  gree'|1 
the  orgiastic  future— not  only  the  young  and  ]af 
tic  hut  all  of  us.  And  a  principal  reason  wi 
that  the  physical  world  we  inhabit  from  da] 
affords  us  so  few  grounds  for  satisfaction  ai  sut 
abundant  grounds  for  believing  that  tomorn  (a 
not  help  being  better. 

In  any  case,  it  is  no  w  onder  that  each  n< It- 
eration of  Americans  appears  to  be  more  ffjg 
tized  to  the  environment  than  the  last,  orlti 
seem  able  to  survive  within  it  only  by  makii  W 
or  fortresses  of  our  homes  and  staying  inskMie 
as  much  as  possible.  We  are  the  most  house  hi 
and  house-proud  of  nations  because  there  is  lit 
worth  leaving  the  house  for.  This  is  what  tl  P 
ing  European  notices  first  about  us:  that  \>\h 
no  place  to  go  except  home.  With  all  our  p"»cc 
pation  with  facilities,  we  have  somehow  h  & 
provide  any  that  would  make  our  surroundis; 
tractive  or  that  would  tempt  us  to  move  o  in 
them  and  live  attractively  with  one  another,  m 
be  banal  to  say  that  we  suffer  from  having  no  I 
life  or  pub  life  or  cafe  life  or  market-square  1J I 
we  do.  It  is  because  we  lack  these  things  tl  1 
social  life  is  so  mechanical  and  perfunctor) 
ficient  in  warmth  and  spontaneity.  People  11 
just  happen  to  come  together  or  decide  on  i 
to  drop  in  on  one  another.  They  are  import* 
each  other's  houses  after  the  host  and  hosti 
formally  placed  an  order  for  them  well  in  a  1 
of  the  desired  date  of  delivery.  When  they 
the  whole  effort  of  hospitality  is  to  gel  then 
as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  they  will  so  1 
notice  or  care  that  they  have  nothing  to  say  1 


\  social  life,  to  be  vital,  depends  upon  the 
a  people  to  move  freely  and  familiarly 
heir  physical  environment,  to  feel  at  home 
also  to  feel  an  organic  connection  between 
ter  and  appearance  and  their  own  human 
and  desires.  But  because  we  see  our  en- 
t  as  alien  and  ugly,  we  inevitably  feel 
both  from  ourselves  and  from  other 
jr  the  psychological  habit  of  holding  one's 
from  uncongenial  surroundings  becomes 
f  social  relations.  To  the  extent  that  our 
ings  seem  remote  and  unreal,  our  friends 
remote  and  unreal,  and  to  the  extent  that 
acilities  for  natural  and  spontaneous  rela- 
with  others,  those  relationships  will  be- 
itutionalized  into  empty  rituals  of  conviv- 
1  mere  histrionic  gestures  of  intimacy, 
is  it  is  true  that  there  has  really  never  been 
h  to  do  in  this  country  except  work.  Dur- 
ieriod  of  colonization,  idleness  may  have 
reat  to  the  developing  economy,  a  breach 
unal  faith,  and  a  sin  against  God.  But  the 
stjit  work  ethic  is  the  outgrowth  of  more  than 
ri)  necessity  or  religious  belief.  It  is  also  a 
iperative  designed  to  compensate  for  a  so- 
ivation.  We  have  worked  in  order  to  dis- 
selves  from  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few 
;  here  for  productive  and  satisfying  lei- 
the  process,  we  have  managed  to  get  an 
sue  amount  of  work  done,  and  we  have  cre- 
aJ  lole  society  which  is  apparently  able  to  go 
>rpr  distracting  itself  with  objects  and  con- 
M  .  We  have  made  ourselves  efficient,  prac- 
a  1  successful  in  order  to  survive  in  a  culture 
nrily  impoverished  affluence. 


5. 


ws  logically  from  this— although  the  logic 
nant— that  whenever  we  have  tried  to  solve 
il  problems  created  by  life  in  an  alien  en- 
jjnt,  we  have  applied  to  them  the  same  utili- 
lliethods  which  have  helped  to  distract  us 
la  in  an  alien  environment.  Now  that  the 
liic,  rigorously  enforced,  has  enabled  us  to 
i  i  physical  frontier  and  push  back  the  com- 
tj  Frontier  seemingly  to  its  outermost  limits. 
H  for  some  years  been  using  it  to  push  back 
(jil  frontier.  Social  engineering  has  replaced 
•  ng  and  profiteering  as  America's  chief  con- 
h  to  world  progress,  and  our  national  self- 
las  become  increasingly  that  of  a  country 
it  having  succeeded  in  subordinating  en- 
(mtal  phenomena  to  the  material  needs  of 

I  fast  reducing  men  to  the  condition  of  en- 
j  ntal  phenomena.  This,  in  fact,  has  been  the 
i  .ulutionary  development  of  the  postwar 

the  shift  of  our  technological  interest  from 
juest  of  things  to  the  conquest  of  people  as 
n  the  process  we  have  of  course  employed 

I I  materialistic  philosophy  that  has  served 
ell  in  the  past.  If  we  brought  a  species  of 
ion  to  the  wilderness  by  equipping  it  with 
teal  facilities  and  conveniences,  it  has 
to  us  perfectly  feasible  that  we  could  en- 


gineer the  salvation  of  society  by  making  a  wider 
distribution  of  these  facilities  at  all  levels  of  the 
social  wilderness— as  always  in  the  religiously  util- 
itarian belief  that  quantities  must  sooner  or  later 
beget  qualities  and  that  goods  and  gadgets  will 
provide  the  basis  for  the  civilized  life  as  well  as 
rehumanize  the  dehumanized. 

Social  engineering  is  of  course  the  inevitable  re- 
sponse of  technology  to  the  social  conditions  of  the 
modern  American  superstate.  But  it  is  also  the  ex- 
pression of  our  growing  estrangement  from  the  so- 
cial realities  in  which  those  conditions  objectively 
and  concretely  exist.  At  one  time  we  would  not  have 
needed  an  elaborate  complex  of  bureaucratic  insti- 
tutions to  remind  us  that  we  inhabit  a  world  in 
which  the  problems  of  others  have  some  meaning 
in  relation  to  ourselves.  Daily  experience  would 
have  provided  us  with  an  infinite  number  of  occa- 
sions for  human  contact  to  confirm  our  sense  of  the 
reality  of  others  and  of  our  own  reality  among 
others.  Most  of  us  grew  up  enjoying  the  luxury  of 
the  microcosmic  relation  to  society,  of  having  an 
understood  place  in  the  small  provincial  worlds  of 
family,  neighborhood,  town,  or  region,  from  which 
we  derived  and  generalized  our  image  of  society  as 
a  whole.  People  of  whatever  variety  or  sameness  of 
type  were  always  identifiable  as  individuals  whose 
ways  and  often  whose  histories  were  familiar  to  us, 
and  the  mass  could  always  be  imagined  as  simply  a 
larger  denomination  of  the  local  group. 

But  the  population  explosion  and  the  collapse  of 
the  old  communal  structures  have  forced  upon  us  a 
radically  altered  social  metaphysics.  As  the  possi- 
bilities for  individually  experiencing  others  have 
receded,  we  have  had  no  choice  but  to  begin  visual- 
izing society  in  abstract  and  macrocosmic  terms, 
no  longer  as  a  reality  accessible  to  us  but  as  a  vastly 
remote  monolithic  enterprise  to  which  we  neces- 
sarily relate  more  and  more  provisionally  and  pro- 
grammatically.  By  degrees  we  have  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  seeing  people  as  statistical  phenomena  or 
as  a  race  of  generalized  others  who  do  not  exist 
except  as  embodiments  of  the  inequities  or  injus- 
tices which  first  called  them  to  our  attention.  And 
even  as  we  offer  them  our  official  sympathies  and 
register  our  concern  for  their  predicament  by  writ- 
ing our  Congressmen  and  supporting  our  favorite 
charities,  we  have  to  admit  that  we  have  lost  the 
power  to  offer  them  the  felt  sympathies— or  even, 
for  that  matter,  the  felt  hostilities— we  would  auto- 
matically be  able  to  give  if  they  were  real  to  us  as 
persons.  This  is  the  great  castrating  dilemma  of  the 
American  middle-class  liberal.  His  humanitarian 
ideals  derive  little  or  no  support  from  his  human 
impulses.  He  is  always  forcing  himself  to  love  large 
masses  of  people  he  does  not  and  cannot  know,  and 
would  almost  certainly  dislike  if  he  did  know.  He 
exists  in  a  cultural  situation  which  not  only  isolates 
him  from  the  objects  of  his  professed  compassion 
but  makes  him  incapable  of  sustaining  the  compas- 
sion he  professes,  if  only  because  compassion  felt 
for  1  e  masses  of  people  who  cannot  be  engaged 
as  indivi  lals  must  soon  ossify  into  a  mere  stance 
of  pious  feeilne;.  Hence,  our  bureaucratic  gestures 


'The  typical  main 
street  of  Any- 
where-Nowhere, 
U.S.A.,  is  still 
essentially  that  of 
a  Montana 
cow  town  of  the 
1380s." 
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of  liberal  humanitarianism— the  distribution  of 
welfare  funds,  the  enactment  of  benevolent  legis- 
lation—might be  cynically  interpreted  as  our  ways 
of  compensating  the  underprivileged  for  our  failure 
to  feel  more  than  guilty  about  them.  But  these  same 
gestures  may  also  be  our  way  of  making  certain 
that  our  debt  to  the  underprivileged  will  be  dis- 
charged on  terms  that  correctly  symbolize  the  re- 
mote character  of  their  relation  to  us,  with  the 
handout  of  goods,  facilities,  and  money. 

This  is  to  suggest  that  the  charitable  measures  we 
have  taken  and  the  institutional  apparatus  we  have 
constructed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  social  in- 
equities in  this  country  are  finally  the  index  of  our 
social  abstractedness— and  not  only  our  abstracted- 
ness from  one  another  but  from  the  environment  a,s 
a  whole.  For  just  as  we  are  unable  to  engage  the 
reality  of  people  who  are  habitually  seen  as  social 
problems,  so  we  cannot  engage  a  social  environment 
which  is  no  longer  a  concrete  medium  for  experi- 
encing others  but  is  rather  a  seemingly  theoretical 
construct  of  conditions  to  be  investigated,  ana- 
lyzed, and  corrected.  If  the  anesthesia  of  work  is 
our  mode  of  escape  from  the  unpleasantness  of  life 
in  an  alien  physical  environment,  the  anesthesia  of 
social  engineering  is  our  mode  of  escape  from  the 
impersonality  of  life  in  a  social  environment  popu- 
lated by  aliens. 

This  same  quality  of  abstractedness  and  the 
corresponding  need  to  compensate  for  it  through  a 
preoccupation  with  "facilities"— also  typifies  our 
relation  to  the  artistic  and  intellectual  life  in  Amer- 
ica. For  a  good  many  years  now  we  have  sought,  by 
means  as  artificial  as  irrigation  ditches,  to  make 
high  culture  take  root  and  flourish  in  our  national 
desert.  We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  building 
museums,  art  centers,  concei  t  halls,  and  little  thea- 
ters—to say  nothing  of  colleges  and  universities— 
in  most  of  the  major  cities  and  not  a  few  of  the 
major  covvtowns  and  cornfields  throughout  the 
country.  We  pride  ourselves  on  having  produced, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  a  mass  society  com- 
posed of  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  educated 
people  to  make  culture  a  leading  industry  as  well 
as  very  probably  the  chief  source  of  elitist  values 
in  the  new  leisure-oriented  economy.  If  in  fact  there 
is  a  caste  system  in  America  today,  it  is  one  based 
upon  the  knowledgeable  and  conspicuous  consump- 
tion of  cultural  products.  Yet  even  though  we  have 
been  able  to  package  and  distribute  these  products 
with  all  the  expertise  we  normally  devote  to  the  sale 
of  household  appliances,  we  have  still  not  managed 
to  give  culture  an  organic  relation  to  the  total  en- 
vironment. In  spite  of  the  proliferation  of  cultural 
facilities,  their  presence  among  us  remains  a  phe- 
nomenon notable  for  the  violence  of  its  contrast 
with  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  prevailing  way  of 
life. 

It  may  even  be  that  we  are  so  thoroughly  used  to 
the  idea  that  culture  is  something  superimposed 
upon  or  imported  into  our  society  that  we  would  be 
terribly  disappointed  if  it  turned  out  to  have  some 
indigenous  connection  with  it.  Culture  for  us  is  still, 
regardless  of  our  official  passion  for  it,  essentially 


a  diversion  from  rather  than  a  vital  expres 
real  life.  It  may  be  something  we  apprecial  p 
haps  even  love,  or  that  we  consume  for  stat  n 
sons  or  wear  like  costume  jewelry.  But  it  coi  u 
to  occupy  in  our  minds  that  category  of  a  r 
and  otherworldly  entities  like  God,  mother,;  | 
Stars  and  Stripes  which  we  feel  pious  about  a  i 
periodic  homage  to,  but  which  we  know  pe  c 
well  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  c<  r 
business  of  existence. 

In  this  respect  of  course  we  are  being  beat  jj 
and  consistently  American  and  simply  reas 
the  moral  schizophrenia  of  our  ancestors.  Foi  | 
all  along  been  characteristic  of  American  tl  ic 
that  it  operates  on  two  levels  at  the  same  tim  il 
out  any  apparent  sense  of  contradiction.  Tra  i< 
ally,  we  have  believed— or  pretended  to  believ  o 
thing  and  done  another:  preached  transcer  n 
values  and  pursued  materialistic  goals,  paidli  ri 
ice  lo  the  doctrine  of  doing  unto  others  an  c 
structed  an  economy  based  on  the  princi 
doing  others  in.  sung  America  the  Beautifu 
labored  to  make  America  ugly.  So  it  is  ru  >i 
prising  that  our  sense  of  cultural  values  i  i 
exist  on  a  different  level  of  consciousness  fro  o 
sense  of  the  practical  realities,  or  that  our  ap] 
to  culture  should  be  more  utilitarian  than  aes  tl 

Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the  nicer  ironie  i 
no  more  than  we  deserve,  that  our  actual  pi  t 
experience  of  culture  precisely  symbolizes  ou  h 
osophical  v  iew  of  it.  We  have  come  to  accep  s 
matter  of  course  the  fairl)  astonishing  fact  th  > 
great  cultural  and  educational  institutions 
tered.  as  most  of  them  are,  here  and  there  i  i 
the  country— will  almost  always  be  totally  o 
gruous  with  their  physical  surroundings,  am  b 
what  happens  to  us  once  we  are  inside  thei  v 
have  nothing  to  do  with  what  happens  to  us  o 
them.  In  this  sense  all  Americans,  simply  by 
of  having  grown  up  here,  have  been  eondil 
from  birth  to  a  discontinuous  and  disharmc  r 
relationship  not  only  with  cultural  experieno 
with  experience  in   general.  Our  environn  ' 
antennae  are  so  constructed  that  they  accept 
out  a  whisper  of  static  the  consecutive  or 
accretion  of  phenomena,  in  which  this  occurs  i 
then  this  occurs,  and  then  this  occurs,  witlyi. 
happening  encased  in  its  own  plastic  bubh. 
reality  forever  separated  frofn  every  other.  '  « 
our  social  life  has  no  relation  to  the  life  we  a 
when  we  are  not  formally  seeing  people;  oui  r 
fessional  or  business  life  does  not  connect  | 
our  personal  life;  and  our  cultural  life  doe  i' 
connect  with  our  experience  of  the  physical 
vironment. 


6. 

This  whole  question  of  the  quality  of  Ame 
life  has  been  a  major  concern  of  oui  1 
and  intellectuals  fin  almost  as  long  as  then 
been  an  American  literature.  James  Keni 
Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Mark  Twain,  and  H| 
James  were  all.  in  their  differing  ways,  preOCi 
with  il.  especially  as  it  affected  the  kind  and  qi  1 
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tfich  America,  in  comparison  with  Europe, 
t» expected  to  produce.  As  far  back  as  1828, 
ef  as  complaining  that  one  of  the  most  crip- 
pj  blems  facing  the  writer  here  is  sheer  "pov- 
jl'aterials":  "There  is  scarcely  an  ore  which 
iffes  to  the  wealth  of  the  author  that  is  found, 
J/eins  as  rich  as  in  Europe.  There  are  no 
Mir  the  historian;  no  follies  (beyond  the 
JF  ar  and  commonplace)  for  the  satirist;  no 
ie,  for  the  dramatist;  no  obscure  fictions  for 
Mr  of  romance ...  nor  any  of  the  rich  auxil- 
;I  poetry...  no  costume  for  the  peasant... 
n>r  the  judge,  no  baton  for  the  general,  no 
!if  or  the  magistrate." 

if  years  later  Hawthorne  made  substantially 
|ne  charges  in  his  preface  to  The  Marble 
,1  lere  he  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  "writing 
mice  about  a  country  where  there  is  no 
>v  no  antiquity,  no  mystery,  no  picturesque 
my  wrong,  nor  anything  but  a  common- 
psperity,  in  broad  and  simple  daylight,  as 
psly  the  case  with  our  dear  native  land." 
Tiies,  in  his  little  book  on  Hawthorne,  echoes 
fltements  and  adds  some  extravagances  of 
mm  his  famous  list  of  the  socially  given  ma- 
31  >i'  literature  which  are  available  in  Europe 
ay  missing  from  the  American  scene:  "No 
I  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  and  in- 
■<ely  a  specific  national  name.  No  sovereign. 

no  personal  loyalty,  no  aristocracy,  no 
:lno  clergy,  no  army,  no  diplomatic  service, 
)■  try  gentlemen,  no  palaces,  no  castles,  nor 
I  nor  old  country  houses,  nor  parsonages. 
Itched  cottages,  nor  ivied  ruins;  no  cathe- 
ir  abbeys,  nor  little  Norman  churches  ...  no 
i  1101  Eton.  n<  ii  I  lai  row  ..."  And  at  tlir  cm  I 
■  epic  catalogue  the  partly  but  only  partly 
Isive  touch  of  absurdity:  "no  Epsom  nor 

Inese  writers  the  problem  of  the  quality  of 
l.n  life  was,  as  I  have  suggested,  primarily 
lietic  one,  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Experience  was  rich  enough  and  complex 
I  to  provide  the  materials  for  a  vital  litera- 
ls because  of  their  infatuation  with  Euro- 
Slture  and  their  ability  to  move  more  or  less 
•etween  Europe  and  America  and  exploit 
stic  possibilities  of  both,  one  feels  that,  ex- 
the  case  of  James,  their  concern  was  to  a 
ge  extent  theoretical  and  academic.  Finally, 
to  have  been  a  matter  of  trying  to  impose 
rican  experience  a  conception  of  the  novel 
/as  not  relevant  to  it  and  which  had  less  to 
I  the  actual  quality  of  that  experience  than 
e  presence  or  absence  in  America  of  ma- 
that  could  be  used  in  the  writing  of  the 
an-style  novel  of  manneis  and  the  historical 
e. 

some  of  their  successors,  however,  and  par- 
y  for  the  writers  who  came  to  maturity 
fifty  years  ago  and  who  were  exposed  to 
ural  deficiencies  of  America  in  a  way  that 
»rne  and  James  never  were,  the  question  of 
took  a  rather  different  form,  became  more 


personal  and  practical  and,  therefore,  considerably 
more  urgent:  not  simply  whether  the  native  experi- 
ence could  sustain  a  vital  literature  of  whatever 
kind,  but  whether  it  could  sustain  a  vital  life, 
whether  it  was  sufficiently  civilized  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  men  of  real  taste  and  sensibility.  The  an- 
swer given  over  and  over  again  in  the  work  of  these 
writers  is  overwhelmingly  negative.  In  fact,  the  de- 
fining feature  of  the  literature  which  they,  and  those 
younger  than  themselves,  produced,  and  the  feature 
which,  above  all,  defines  it  as  a  remarkably  cohesive 
literature,  is  its  attitude  of  profound  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  conditions  of  life  in  this  country. 

H.  L.  Mencken  w  as  the  most  articulate  spokesman 
for  this  attitude,  the  most  aggressive  defender  of 
the  cause  of  enlightenment  in  what  he  consistently 
saw  as  a  culture  of  hypocrisy,  anti-intellectualism, 
and  aesthetic  starvation.  But  there  were  others  such 
as  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  George  Jean  Nathan,  Ran- 
dolph Bourne,  Ezra  Pound,  Lewis  Mumford,  Waldo 
Frank,  and  Harold  Stearns,  as  well  as  novelists  like 
Dreiser,  Sherwood  Anderson,  and  Sinclair  Lewis, 
who  either  shared  Mencken  s  views  or  were  making 
critical  pronouncements  closely  similar  to  his.  And 
what  seems  remarkable  today  is  that  the  enlight- 
ened members  of  at  least  one.  if  not  two  entire 
American  generations— whether  or  not  they  were 
practicing  writers  themselves— formed  their  concep- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  national  culture  or  unculture 
almost  exclusively  on  the  work  of  these  men.  No 
other  single  body  of  opinion  was  so  influential  in 
shaping  the  character  and  tone  of  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  that  prevailed  in  this  country  from 
roughly  the  beginning  of  the  first  world  war  to  the 
middle  of  the  Thirties. 

Those  years  produced  work  after  work  of  sus- 
tained and  vociferous  indictment  of  the  American 
scene:  Lewis'  Main  Street,  Babbitt,  and  Arrow- 
smith,  Anderson's  W  inesburg,  Ohio,  Dreiser's  An 
American  Tragedy,  Brooks'  America's  Coming  of 
Age,  Stearns'  symposium.  Civilization  in  the  United 
States  (  w  hich  prov  ided  the  ideological  basis  for  the 
expatriate  movement),  Dos  Bassos'  Manhattan 
Transfer  and  USA,  and  even  the  novels  of  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  which  may  seem  to  begin,  and  in  a 
sense  do  begin,  as  celebrations  of  American  life 
but  contain  an  implicit  criticism  of  our  manners 
and  values  finally  as  devastating  as  any  to  be  found 
in  our  literature.  From  1924  to  1934,  during  the 
editorship  of  Mencken  and  Nathan,  The  American 
Mercury  carried  on  a  continuous  campaign  against 
everything  it  saw  to  be  fraudulent,  gauche,  stupid, 
and  ugly  in  this  vast  nincompoop  republic,  and  The 
American  Mercury  became  the  Bible  of  the  sophis- 
ticated and  disenchanted  of  every  age  and  class. 

In  bis  essay,  "On  Being  an  American."  Mencken 
made  a  statement  which  was  typical  of  him  and  of 
the  attitude  he  and  his  magazine  helped  to  popu- 
larize. "The  United  States,"  he  said,  "is  essentially 
a  commonwealth  of  third-rate  men  ...  distinction  is 
easy  here  because  the  level  of  culture,  of  informa- 
tion, 'if  taste  and  judgment,  of  ordinary  competence 
is  so  low ."  For  him  the  problem  w  as  clear  and  sim- 
ple, pei haps  in  our  view  much  too  clear  and  simple. 


"If  in  fact  there  is 
a  caste  system  in 
America  today,  it 
is  one  based  upon 
the  knowledge- 
able and  conspic- 
uous consump- 
tion of  cultural 
products." 
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ii  W.  Aldridge 
_IN 

THE  COUNTRY 
OF 

THE  YOUNG 


The  major  threat  to  the  civilized  life  in  America 
was  philistinism,  the  tyranny  of  the  mob  or  mob- 
ocracy,  the  proliferation,  particularly  in  the  Mid- 
western hinterlands,  of  that  cretinous  subspecies 
which  he  called  boobus  Arnericanus.  Yet  however 
quaint  or  blustering  Mencken's  invective  may  now 
seem  (his  hilarious  but  no  longer  exactly  accurate 
description  of  the  South  as  "The  Sahara  of  the 
Bozart,"  his  lapses  into  mere  name-calling:  "the 
LOO  per  cent,  Methodist,  Odd  Fellow,  Ku  Kluxer, 
and  Know  Nothing")  or  however  dated  his  targets 
may  have  become  (Warren  G.  Harding,  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  Anthony  Comstock, 
Prohibition ) ,  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  his  in- 
dictment still  has  its  relevance  and  that  his  intuition 
of  the  developing  character  of  American  life  was 
fundamentally  sound  not  only  for  his  time  but  for 
our  own. 

Mencken  was  all  on  the  side  of  intelligence 
against  stupidity,  sophistication  against  provincial- 
ism, excellence  against  mediocrity.  He  also  fought, 
and  fought  vigorously,  against  all  forms  of  bigotry, 
censorship,  and  social  oppression.  He  was  as  stern 
a  champion  of  tolerance  and  understanding  as  the 
most  militant  liberal  of  today.  But  he  wanted  toler- 
ance for  enlightened  opinions  and  for  an  emanci- 
pated and  more  rigorously  humane  existence,  not  a 
tolerance  for  the  third-rate,  and  certainly  not  the 
kind  that  takes  the  form  of  a  generalized  and  un- 
critical permissiveness.  His  concern  was  at  all  times 
with  standards,  with  measurements  of  quality,  and 
he  quite  rightly  feared  for  the  future  of  standards 
in  a  country  which,  even  in  his  day,  was  evidently 
being  worked  upon  more  and  more  by  the  eroding 
processes  of  massification. 

7. 

W  t  is  just  here,  in  Mencken's  concern  for  qualita- 
tive questions,  that  the  datedness  of  his  position 
seems  most  poignantly  obvious.  In  fact,  this  whole 
preoccupation  with  the  decline  of  standards,  the 
debasement  of  civilized  values,  is  the  one  element 
which  more  than  any  other  distinguishes  the  intel- 
lectual climate  of  his  age  from  ours  and  his  attitude 
toward  American  life  from  that  of  the  radical  young 
at  the  present  time.  For  the  young  are  apparently 
not  concerned  with  questions  of  quality  in  any 
sense  that  would  have  been  understandable  to 
Mencken— as  such  questions  might  relate  to  the 
richness  of  the  cultural  environment,  the  vitality 
of  the  intellectual  life,  or  almost  any  aspect  of  the 
sensitive  person's  involvement  with  the  national  ex- 
perience. In  spite  of  their  official  preoccupation 
with  individuality  and  with  mystical  states  of  per- 
sonal consciousness,  the  young  seem  to  think,  even 
to  perceive,  almost  entirely  in  collective  and  ma- 
terialistic terms.  They  appear  to  be  most  aware,  not 
of  qualities,  but  of  conditions,  and  conditions  as 
they  affect  large  masses  of  people  rather  than  in- 
dividuals, and  as  they  exist  in  relation  to  the  great 
bureaucratic  institutions  of  society.  For  them,  vir- 
tue or  freedom  or  salvation  does  not  seem  to  be 
finally  a  personal  matter  at  all.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  creative  fulfillment,  in  aesthetic  appreciation,  or 


in  the  solitary  pursuit  of  excellence  in  ai 
but  rather  in  the  radical  revision  or  overt 
the  existing  power  structures,  in  the  abolit  i  of- 
system  that  seems  to  them  to  have  manipu  ( 
programmed  their  responses,  grossly  limit  the 
freedom  of  choice  and  action,  and  gener  y  o 
structed  their  progress  toward  Utopia— wcfy 
their  view  seems  to  be  a  condition  of  infinil  vhf 
monious,  democratically  depersonalized  i  erpi 
sonal  relationships.  Thus,  we  hear  from  th  m 
on  almost  every  conceivable  aspect  of  oui  dm 
tional  system,  our  legislative  processes,  our  >rei 
policy,  and  our  economy.  They  tell  us  that  el; 
in  a  repressive  society,  that  we  keep  mil  i 
poverty  while  fighting  a  senseless,  immoi ,  4 
grotesquely  expensive  war  in  Vietnam,  that  r  j 
versities  are  corrupt,  and  that  the  instructn 
fered  in  them  is  irrelevant  to  their  needs, 
is  about  as  far  as  their  critical  understandin  tj 
predicament  seems  to  go.  Although  they  aroigl 
sophisticated  politically  and  are  sensitive  0- 
point  of  paranoia  about  institutional  injust  s£ 
the  kinds  of  problems  that  might  be  ci.'fla 
through  procedural  reforms  and  the  alloc;  on 
funds,  they  appear  to  have  only  the  faintesl  wi 
ness  of  those  other  than  the  procedural  th  k 
most  to  do  with  shaping  the  character  of  tir 
vidual  life  in  our  society. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  they  bring  to.ie 
perience  of  their  time  a  political  and  psych  ig] 
orientation  vastly  different  from  that  of  earl  . 
erations.  Mencken  and  his  contemporaries,^ 
ample,  based  their  judgments  of  American  fe 
strongly  individualistic  and  aesthetic  pren  ts 
surprising  number  of  the  writers  and  intellev:  ah 
the  Twenties  and  Thirties— and  even  a  fair  m 
who  reached  maturity  in  the  Forties— had  gi  m 
in  the  small  towns  of  the  Middle  West  ant  >e 
and  early  suffered  the  trauma  of  estrangeme  fi 
a  provincial  culture  which  either  had  no  int  B 
artistic  and  intellectual  values  or  was  activijl 
tile  to  them.  Hence,  the  pattern  of  their  fii  r 
tion  to  their  environment  became  like  thai  f 
small  boy  in  Joyce's  "Araby,"  who  imagined  | 
bore  his  chalice  "safely  through  a  throng  0  01 
or  like  Stephen  Dedalus'  proud  struggle  to  ri 
within  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  Irelanc  u 
only  hope  was  to  hold  out  against  the  forces  c  11 
ocrity,  preserve  their  talents  as  best  they  cou  fi 
philistine  contamination,  and  live  for  the  da  » 
they  would  be  able  to  escape  to  a  freer  an,i! 
civilized  environment.  The  classic  symbols  f 
cape  were  the  urban  East  and  Europe,  to  1 
most  of  them  eventually  fled  and  which  ga\  tl 
the  perspective  they  needed  to  assess  their  p 
ence  of  American  life.  Their  alienation  fro  l 
experience  was  of  course  deepened  by  th  I 
process  of  judging  it  by  the  standards  of  £  »l 
and,  in  their  view  ,  a  superior  culture.  If  the  I 
strangers  at  home,  they  were  doubly  strangei  '1 
home  in  New  York  or  Paris  or  London,  whe 
were  able  to  recognize  and  measure  the  pret 
tent  to  which  they  did  not  belong  and  nevei  I 
have  belonged  to  the  provincial  worlds  0 
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h  Js.  It  was  a  lonely  position  and  by  con- 
y  liberal  standards  an  arrogant  and  elitist 
Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one 
ters  could  have  assumed  at  the  time,  and 
to  make  possible  the  preservation  of  talents 
ight  otherwise  never  have  developed.  Cer- 
led  to  the  creation  of  some  of  the  most 
ature  this  country  has  ever  produced,  vital 
use  it  was  written  out  of  a  powerfully  crit- 
:iousness  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  national 
tc  "ved  through  a  direct  personal  engagement 
fe  by  the  writers  concerned, 
lat  finally  was  the  whole  point  and  distinc- 
le  radical  literary  movement  of  the  Twen- 
It  as  a  rebellion  against  certain  concretely  felt 
imerican  society,  and  it  was  carried  out  by 
id  individualistic  men  who,  although  they 
e  been  in  very  general  agreement  on  the 
is  to  be  attacked,  were  in  no  sense  operat- 
collective,  political,  or  programmatic  way. 
thf  hances  were  that  each  of  them  had  had  his 
icular  experience  of  these  conditions,  had 
because  of  them  in  a  particular  social  en- 
uiit  during  the  most  impressionable  period 
is  fe,  and  therefore  saw  them  in  specifically 
ai  ather  than  generalized  institutional  terms. 
31  ects  to  be  exposed  or  satirized  in  the  books 
sin  came  to  write  were  those  which,  if  they 

■  deal,  they  remembered  having  personally 
rfsmatically  confronted  in  the  real  Wines- 
gJmiths.  and  Gopher  Prairie-  in  which  they 
If -the  hostility  to  culture,  the  emotional  im- 
l#  merit,  the  moral  hypocrisy,  the  Babbittry 
■'Sterism,  the  emptiness  or  ugliness  of  the 
m  surroundings,  the  absence  of  civilized 
Is.  In  short,  the  objects  of  rebellion  were 
wi  t  outgrowth  of  experiences  painfully  lived 

leration  of  writers  who  were  still  able  to 
<  ttal  relationship  with  the  specifics  of  Amer- 
1  ,  even  if  it  was  an  enormously  abrasive  re- 
n  p,  even  if  their  involvement  with  that  life 
|  result  of  the  very  intensity  of  their  aliena- 
"  n  it. 

I 'lis  sort  of  relationship,  and  the  essentially 
ve.  antimaterialistic.  and  environmental 
i  it  was  based  on,  became  in  the  Thirties  a 
hich  the  deflated  economy  could  no  longer 
Because  of  the  Depression  and  the  pro- 
icial  and  psychic  dislocations  that  followed 
questions  of  quality  came  to  seem  frivolous 
ice  of  the  practical  urgencies  of  existence, 
jlogical  emphasis  shifted  from  a  concern 
iards  to  a  concern  for  conditions,  from  a 
preoccupation  with  the  sterility  of  small- 
d  middle-class  life  to  a  compassionate  pre- 

p  on  with  the  economic  plight  of  the  under- 
id.  And  since  for  very  different  economic 
(primarily  the  emergence  of  a  state  of  afflu- 

I  tit  has  revealed  to  us  the  gross  inequities  of 

i  n  which  the  Depression  revealed  to  be 

■  unstable)  the  underprivileged  once  again 
i  the  center  of  our  attention,  these  interests 
le  our  view  of  ,  American  society  far  more 
B  -ly  than  they  did  even  in  the  Thirties.  In 


fact,  our  thinking  at  the  present  time  has  become 
so  firmly  fixated  or  petrified  at  the  level  of  social 
problems  and  utilitarian  solutions,  and  such  a 
quantity  of  free-wheeling  self-righteousness  has 
been  mustered  in  support  of  them,  that  the  concerns 
of  Mencken  and  his  contemporaries  must  seem  not 
only  dated  but  positively  subversive  of  the  most 
sacred  tenets  of  the  liberal  philosophy— as  indeed, 
given  our  humorless  and  guilt-stricken  view  of  that 
philosophy,  they  unquestionably  are. 

This  shift  of  emphasis  has  been  especially  notice- 
able in  the  intellectual  community,  perhaps  because 
all  revisions  of  doctrine  tend  to  occur  there  under 
conditions  of  high  evangelical  fervor.  But  Ameri- 
can intellectuals  have  traditionally  taken  upon 
themselves  the  double  function  of  monitoring  the 
national  social  conscience  and  upholding  aesthetic 
standards,  of  policing  by  turns  the  moral  and  the 
cultural  landscape  of  the  country.  During  times  of 
relative  social  stability  their  concern  for  standards 
becomes  dominant,  and  they  then  attack  the  culture 
because  it  is  vulgar  and  anti-intellectual  and  fast 
sinking  into  the  swamp  of  kitsch  and  dreck.  During 
times  of  social  instability  or  inequity  their  liberal 
sympathies  emerge:  they  forget  standards  and 
begin  fulminating  against  the  oppression  of  the 
masses.  Hence,  both  during  the  Depression  and  at 
the  present  time,  they  have  operated  primarily  as 
critics  of  the  social  and  economic  system,  and  today 
they  are  championing  the  same  causes  and  calling 
for  the  same  reforms  so  boisterously  urged  by  the 
radical  young. 

The  result  is  that  the  young  lack  recourse  to  an 
authority  which  might  instruct  them  in  the  realit) 
of  qualitative  questions  at  the  same  time  that  they 
also  lack  the  kind  of  specific  and  concrete  rela- 
tionship with  their  environment  which  would  give 
them  an  independent  sense  of  such  a  reality. 
Because  they  grew  up  in  an  environment  both 
unappetizing  to  look  upon  and  too  disinfected  of 
tension  and  risk  to  engage  them  personally,  and 
because,  unlike  Mencken's  generation,  they  do  not 
derive  their  cultural  values  from  Europe,  they 
have  never  known  what  it  is  like  to  fight  the 
battle  of  the  provinces,  nor  have  they  been  ex- 
posed to  another  culture  against  which  they  could 
measure  the  aesthetic  deficiencies  of  their  own. 
From  the  beginning  they  have  belonged  to  a  mass 
society  existing,  for  the  most  part,  in  uniformly 
tasteless,  suburban  middle-class  surroundings, 
and  they  have  apparently  always  regarded  them- 
selves, not  as  sensitive  and  superior  individuals, 
but  as  members  of  a  large  and  homogenous  group 
whose  principal  distinction  seems  to  be  that  every- 
body in  it  agrees  with  everybody  else.  In  fact, 
they  must  be  the  first  generation  in  history  to  see 
itself  from  the  outset  as  a  herd  rather  than  as  an 
aggregate  of  private  persons  who  happen  to  be  the 
same  age.  Consequently,  instead  of  feeling  separate 
and  aloof  from  the  masses  and  contemptuous  of  the 
concerns  of  the  masses,  they  identify  psychologi- 
cally th  the  masses,  and  so  quite  naturally  con- 
ceive hi   be  world's  salvation  in  collective  terms. 

It  follows  'ogically  from  this  that,  as  I  sug- 


'In  spite  of  their 
official  preoccu- 
pation with 
individuality  and 
with  mystical 
states  of  personal 
consciousness, 
the  young  seem 
to  think,  even 
to  perceive,  almost 
entirely  in  collec- 
tive and  material- 
istic terms." 
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gested  earlier,  the  better  life  for  them  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  development  of  the  self  in  spile  of  or 
in  opposition  l<>  society,  hut  rather  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  structures  of  society,  a  transfor- 
ms! ion  which  they  seem  to  believe  will  enable 
everyone  lo  live  in  a  state  of  continuous  ecstatic 
togetherness.  It  is  also  logical  that  they  should  not 
find  very  much  reality  in  the  idea  of  individual 
excellence  or  care  about  raising  cultural  stand- 
ards, if  only  because  higher  standards  would  work 
a  hardship  upon  people  too  incompetent  or  lazy 
to  meet  them,  and  that  of  course  would  be  dis- 
crimination. 

In  a  sense  what  has  happened  is  that  the  pieties 
and  prejudices  of  the  mediocre-  which  were  le- 
gitimate targets  for  ridicule  in  Mencken's  time 
have  been  assimilated  into  American  social  think- 
ing al  all  levels  and  given  moral  authority  b\  the 
liberal  Establishment.  The  idea  that  all  men  are. 
or  ought  to  be,  equal  under  law  or  in  the  eyes  of 
God  has  been  adulterated,  out  of  the  purest  mo- 
tives, into  the  notion  that  all  men  an-  equal  in 
ever)  respect,  and  that  differences  among  them 
arc  cither  illusor)  or  the  result  of  the  inequitable 
distribution  of  wealth  and  opportunity.  Thus,  we 
have  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  apparently  so- 
phisticated and  certainly  high-minded  idealisms 
for  the  reform  of  society  existing  side  l>\  side  with 
the  crassest  and  most  philistine  views  of  the  na- 
ture of  man  in  society.  The  rationalizations  of  the 
old  booboisie  have  evidently  been  reincarnated  in 
the  cliches  of  the  ( )ld  and  New  Left. 

Nevertheless,  when  one  considers  them  in  the 
abstract  and  ponders  the  almost  heartbreaking 
faith  in  human  goodness  which  they  represent, 
the  political  and  social  aims  of  the  young  must 
seem  altogether  admirable.  We  may  require  radi- 
cal, even  sweepingly  visionary  proposals  for  re- 
form in  order  to  make  certain  that  small  modest 
improvements  will  eventually  be  made.  But  little 
will  be  gained  b)  the  adoption  of  their  proposals 
if  the  quality  of  the  national  life  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual life  is  further  diminished  in  the  process,  if 
the  erosion  of  standards  is  allowed  to  continue,  if 
the  environment  is  increasingly  ravaged  and  ugli- 
fied, and  if  the  poor  are  liberated  from  physical 
poverty  into  the  far  more  wretched  poverty  of  mind 
and  spirit  which  is  the  typical  middle-class  condi- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

<  >. 

As  I  have  suggested,  the  failure  of  the  young 
lo  ask  qualitative  questions  of  this  kind— or 
at  leasl  to  be  concerned  about  them  with  anything 
like  the  intensity  they  display  toward  political 
issues  seems  to  be  the  result  of  their  lack  of  vital 
relationship  with  their  physical  and  cultural  sur- 
roundings. They  cannot,  alter  all.  be  expected  to 
have  a  very  clear  sense  of  the  quality  of  their  en- 
vironment if  they  have  never  seen  it  except  as  an 
abstraction  or  as  a  neutral  medium  of  mass  action, 
and  do  not  bring  lo  it  aesthetic  ex  peel  al  ions  by 
which  they  could  gauge  its  aesthetic  inadequacy. 
If,  on  the  oilier  hand,  they  had  ever  found  them- 


selves in  conflict  with  a  strongly  resistai  env 
onment  or  had  access  to  any  of  the  old.  rjr 
provincial,  and  more  readily  engageable  ma 
social  confrontation— with  the  small  town  (Infcjl 
borhood,  with  authoritarian  parents  oi  ovg 
strict  discipline  at  school— they  would  ha\lfou 
their  environment  real,  and  the  questio  of 
quality  crucial,  just  because  they  existed  i  \\  jf 
of  constant  opposition  to  it  and  suffered  v  iiil 
as  Joyce  suffered  in  and  so  found  real  th  ife 
Dublin  and  Thomas  Wolfe  the  small-towi  ife 
the  South.  But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  Ryi} 
can  confront  or  resist  an  environment  whip 
up  no  resistance,  which  is  open,  bland,  i'f$) 
monotonous,  and  at  the  same  time  smooth  fa 
tional  and  accommodative  like  that  of  the  odi 
housing  development.  All  one  can  do  with  the 
ing  development,  besides  live  badly  in  it,  i%ii 
too  dull  and  depressing  to  be  noticed.  If  e'ers 
has  grown  up  in  one— and  in  America  oifd! 
past  twent)  years  a  child  of  the  middle'las 
could  scarcely  have  avoided  that  calany- 
would  not  be  surprising  if  his  sensibilities  >jg 
atrophied  as  the  optic  nerves  of  fish  spav\  d* 
centuries  in  caves. 

In  any  ease,  this  same  abstractedness  fur 
environment  may  also  be  the  reason  why  tin  on 
are  so  obsessed  with  broadly  procedural;)] 
litical  questions,  with  abstract  social  issue;  atl 
than  with  the  concrete  specifics  of  social  am 
ence.  They  appear  to  think  habitually  in  bm 
collectives  such  as  establishments,  bureau^ici 
systems,  and  power  structures,  and  they  d|$dj: 
would  seem,  because  they  have  little  or  nfii 
contact  with  the  realities  which  compose  tl'e< 
stitutions.  In  a  sense,  they  are  preoccupies 
methodology,  with  the  processes  of  manip  iti 
and  negotiation,  because  they  see  such  inst™ 
as  remote  and  dehumanized  entities  to  b  pr 
sured  or  propitiated  rather  than  as  organi  tic 
of  real  people  who  have  specific  personal  in  9 
the  usual  mixture  of  greed  and  benevole:ii 
well  as  real  problems  which  might  obstriw 
processes  of  instant  reform. 

Of  course  one  recognizes  that  this  is  sifilj 
condition  of  life  in  a  mass  society.  We  have  " 
accustomed  to  existing  incommunicado  as  rl 
a  nameless  mass,  or  inhabiting  a  nameless 
ture  containing  a  mass,  rather  than  beini  I 
vidual  people  with  individual  names  and  I 
Perhaps  for  those  of  us  who  are  older  the  n 
lem  is  not  so  serious  because  after  a  while  < 
velops  little  pockets  of  personal  life  where  o 
withdraw  and  temporarily  escape  the  mas 
the  young  have  very  little  sense  of  a  persoi 
and  an  overwhelming  sense  of  a  collective  1  • 
Fact,  they  have  been  obliged  to  make  a  group* 
physics  out  of  a  social  necessity.  They  are  Hi 
live  first  and  personal  last,  in  both  their  thi 
and  their  behavior,  because  the  conditions  o  ^ 
existence  oiler  them  no  oilier  alternative.  \  1 
does  not   lessen   their  frustration   when  tli 
confronted  with  the  Kafkaesque  remoteness 
authority   they   want  personally  to  reach.  iN 
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fj  to  reach,  to  provoke  through  collective 
to  some  kind  of  human  response.  They 
rally  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a 
'hich  the  authority  must  either  resist  or 
as  to  resolve,  for  in  so  doing  they  are 
force  the  authority  to  acknowledge  them 
us  jrthy  agents  of  arbitration  or  as  enemies 
>m  arbitration  is  impossible— either  of 
es  would  of  course  be  preferable  to  that 
3  existence  in  a  vacuum  of  noncommuni- 


)  iderstand  the  pattern  of  this  relationship 
rity,  one  could  do  worse  than  consider 
of  relationship  which  seems  to  have  ex- 
veen  the  great  majority  of  the  young  and 
fents.  With  due  allowance  for  the  hazards 
alization.  it  does  seem  to  be  true  that 
re  characteristically  seen  by  the  young  in 
:h  the  same  way  that  they  see  the  institu- 
lour  society— as  remote  and  abstract  en- 
o  are  neither  reachable  as  human  beings 
ily  engageable  as  authorities  to  be  defied 
tossible,  overthrown.  The  average  liberal 
111  ass  parents  of  the  Fifties  and  Sixties  were 
istj  ertain  to  have  been  more  militantly  per- 
iv  than  dictatorial,  more  guilt-ridden  and 
rfo  more  doubtful  than  domineering.  They 
t  lave  operated  on  the  assumption  that  chil- 
(  ilil  he  persuaded  to  do  what  one  wished 
it  lo  if  one  reasoned  with  them— or.  if  reason 
d,  lev  could  be  negotiated  with  and  either 
lajuvered  or  bribed  into  submission.  The 
as  that  their  children  at  a  very  early  age 
past  masters  of  the  art  of  political  rela- 
d  quickly  learned  how   to  outmaneuver 
rents.  This  gave  them  their  very  strong 
in  procedure,  in  the  ways  and  means  by 
?ople  can  be  brought  to  do  one's  bidding. 

in  the  home  but  in  the  world  at  large, 
hey  have  simply   converted   the  lessons 
at  mother's  knee  into  a  program  of  politi- 
li"/ism.  If  parents  could  be  so  easily  and 
59  illy  conned,  so  could  institutions, 
nearly  training  also  gave  the  young  their 

I  we  versus  them,  their  understanding  that 
v\  all  righteousness  but  no  real  (lower  on  our 
■  st  skillfully  contrive  to  obtain  the  satisfac- 
Je  us  in  life  from  those  who  have  the  power, 
t|  these  satisfactions  take  the  form  of  favors 

and  rewards  offered  after  some  agreement 
*le  to  both  sides  has  been  reached.  Getting 
e  wanted  therefore  became  a  matter  of  put- 
iself  on  the  receiving  end  of  largess  dis- 
'from  above  by  some  charitable  agency 
han  a  matter  of  personal  achievement,  the 
ion  of  one  s  inner  resources,  or  w  orking  co- 
rely  with  the  agency  concerned  toward  some 

I I  goal.  Hence,  the  faith  of  the  young  in  the 
of  institutions  simply  to  take  measures. 
?forms,  and  distribute  concessions,  when 
f  persuaded  or  pressured,  would  seem  to  be 
ct  outgrowth  of  this  childhood  exposure  to 
niques  of  the  welfare  state  as  practiced  in 
ie. 


But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  parents 
themselves  inhabited  an  adult  society  which  func- 
tioned according  to  the  same  laws.  Perhaps  the  sat- 
isfaction of  their  wants  did  not  depend  quite  so 
baldly  upon  the  benevolence  of  some  outside  author- 
ity. Yet  they  belonged  to  an  age  which  believed 
implicitly  in  the  notion  that  life  is  a  problem  to  be 
solved,  and  that  solutions  consist  of  finding  the 
right  techniques  and  creating  the  right  material 
conditions.  In  short,  their  vision  of  the  good  life 
was  one  which  was  finally  realizable  within  the  sys- 
tem and  within  the  procedural  structures  provided 
by  the  system— through  legislative  and  program- 
matic action  and  the  acquisition  of  higher  incomes, 
bigger  houses,  better  cars,  and  more  goods  and 
services.  Or  their  problems  could  be  smoothed 
away  through  the  application  of  psychiatric  ther- 
apies, which  were  merely  scientificall)  organized 
forms  of  negotiation  and  manipulation  operating 
at  the  psychic  level  rather  than  at  the  sociopolitical 
level. 

It  was  probably  no  more  than  natural  that  par- 
ents committed  to  such  a  way  of  life  would  not,  as 
a  rule,  have  a  very  firm  grasp  of  problems  whic  h 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  material  or  manipulative 
solution  or  which  might  not  be  open  to  solution  at 
all.  They  would  scarcely  be  in  a  position  to  instruct 
their  children  in  the  unpopular  but  necessary  wis- 
dom that  man  is  innately  weak  and  imperfect,  that 
human  progress  is  slow  and  may  even  be  illusory, 
that  political  systems  cannot  always  be  depended 
upon  to  cure  the  world's  ills,  that  measures  cannot 
always  be  taken,  and  that  sometimes  the  most 
serious  problems  a  man  may  face  are  those  that 
exist  between  himself  and  his  courage  or  eon- 
science.  It  may  be  that  the  parents  did  not  teach 
their  children  these  things  because  the)  had  so  little 
awareness  of  what  they  themselves  lived  for  and 
should  live  for,  because  their  own  lives  seemed  to 
be  so  totally  determined  by  externals.  They  may 
also  have  been  too  much  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  their  children  to  give  their  children  a  sense 
of  the  reality  of  their  own  problems.  Certainly,  they 
seem  to  have  given  their  children  very  little  sense 
of  their  own  reality  as  living  and  suffering  human 
beings  who  just  possibly  might  once  have  had,  and 
might  even  still  have,  souls.  And  because  they  did 
not,  their  children  have  grown  up  with  apparently 
no  awareness  of,  or  tolerance  for.  human  limitation, 
and  no  understanding  of  the  obstacles  that  may 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  changes  they  are  so  anxious 
to  bring  about  in  our  society.  They  think  today  in 
morally  purist  and  naive  terms  perhaps  because 
they  have  never  experienced  the  impurities  of  the 
human  condition,  as  those  impurities  might  have 
been  represented  to  them  by  their  parents.  If,  for 
example,  their  parents  had  given  them  a  legitimate 
and  useful  function  in  the  household  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  believe  that  they  were  privileged 
quests,  if  they  had  been  made  to  work  for  their 
pleasures,  or  at  least  been  required  to  wait  for  them, 
they  might  not  be  quite  as  dogmatically  certain 
as  thev  now  are  that  solutions  must  come  at  once 
and  are  givt  )  rather  than  achieved,  that  virtue  is 


'It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  one 
can  confront  or 
resist  an  environ- 
ment which  puts 
up  no  resistance, 
which  is  open, 
hland,  uniform, 
monotonous,  and 
at  the  same  time 
smoothly  func- 
tional and  accom- 
modative like 
that  of  the 
modern  housing 
development." 
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legislated  or  enacted  upon  mankind  from  above 
rather  than  earned,  often  at  great  price  and  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  from  within. 

9. 

r ■  ^  hese  expectations  and  the  almost  laboratory 
*  purit\  of  the  influences  that  shaped  them  make 
the  behavior  of  the  young  in  the  universities  re- 
markably easy  to  predict.  One  can  count  on  them  to 
demand  instant  answers  to  very  complicated  ques- 
tions, to  be  more  preoccupied  with  ways  and  means 
than  with  ends,  and  to  feel  precisely  as  estranged 
from  the  university  authorities  as  they  felt  from 
their  parent-.  Even  the  corporate  nature  of  their 
rebelliousness  is  beautifully  in  character  for  a  gen- 
eration accustomed  from  the  cradle  to  thinking, 
acting,  loving,  and  hating  in  unison.  Yet  there  is 
something  about  the  very  predictability  of  the  whole 
performance,  especially  its  quality  of  seeming  so 
evidently  to  be  a  performance,  that  is  both  puzzling 
and  a  little  ominous.  One  has  the  sense  at  times  of 
witnessing  the  enactment,  and  the  incessant  reenact- 
ment,  of  an  initiation  ritual  which  once  had  im- 
portant meaning  for  the  race,  but  which  in  our  day 
has  lost  its  sacramental  power  and  hardened  into  a 
mere  histrionics  of  confrontation.  Traditionally,  in 
primitive  ages,  the  vital  feature  of  the  initiation 
ritual  was  that  it  was  to  be  enacted  and  passed 
through.  Its  value  lay  in  its  being  a  phase  in  the 
process  of  human  growth,  a  climactic  moment  in 
tin-  transition  from  adolescence  to  adulthood.  The 
tribal  or  parental  authority  would  grant,  or  refuse 
to  grant,  the  young  initiate  membership  in  the  adult 
communilv  depending  on  his  success  in  meeting 
the  tests  of  manhood,  his  power,  symbolically,  not 
onl\  to  challenge  the  father  but  eventually  to  over- 
throw  him  and  take  his  place.  But  the  interesting 
thing  about  the  current  version  of  the  ritual  is  that 
it  emphatically  not  looked  upon  as  an  application 
for  membership  in  the  adult  community.  It  does 
not  seem  to  represent  an  effort  to  overthrow  the 
father  or  his  institutional  surrogates  but  simply  to 
challenge  him  and  them  and,  if  possible,  to  prolong 
the  period  of  challenge  into  a  lifetime.  Like  frieze 
figures  on  a  Grecian  urn.  the  young  of  today  seem 
to  be  arrested  forever,  and  to  have  chosen  to  be 
arrested  forever,  in  their  stance  of  confrontation, 
and  to  view  with  horror  the  prospect  of  passing 
beyond  it. 

One  of  the  obvious  and  much  documented  reasons 
for  this  is  that  the  experience  of  university  life  is 
itself  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  phase  of  initia- 
tion to  lie  passed  through.  In  fact,  the  sharp  change 
in  attitude  on  this  one  point  probably  accounts 
more  than  anything  else  for  the  misunderstanding 
that  now  exists  between  the  current  group  of  cam- 
pus militants  and  their  elders.  Where  the  older  gen- 
eration took  it  for  granted  that  universities  were 
essentially  training  schools  in  which  one  developed 
the  intellectual  skills  and  served  the  intellectual 
apprenticeship  required  for  entry  into  adult  society, 
the  young  appear  to  see  them  as  microcosmic  repre- 
sentations of  adult  society,  embodying  in  peculiarly 
concentrated  and  virulent  form  all  the  bureaucratic 


evils  of  the  social  system  as  a  whole.  Henc  wU 
our  impulse  was  to  be  graduated  as  quickl  SMt 
sible  so  that  we  could  begin  to  fight  what  v  im» 
ined  to  be  the  battles  of  real  life,  their  in  ilg 
to  defer  graduation  as  long  as  possible  in  deM 
fight  the  battles  of  the  campus,  which  for  tim* 
the  battles  of  real  life. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that  the  uni  rsiij, 
are  far  more  real  to  the  young  as  combat  eas. 
political  challenge  and  confrontation  than  iif 
tutions  requiring  specific  reforms.  Altho  h  tl 
necessity  for  reform  is  the  ostensible  and  ci  icij 
reason  for  their  protests,  one  notices  how  vh&tl 
militants  are  about  the  precise  nature  of  t\,m 
ures  they  wish  to  be  taken,  how  much  mon  rtic 
late  they  are  in  their  demands  for  coniMatii 
than  they  are  about  the  concrete  issues  of  <  ifre 
tation.  Sometimes  it  does  indeed  seem  that  xct 
for  the  violently  radical  minority  who  wis  to4 
all  institutions  overthrown  just  because  t  y» 
institutions,  most  of  the  militants  are  interredi 
the  act  or  ritual  of  protest  simply  for  its  o  i  si 
and  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  one  cannot  help  t  ;pe 
ing  that  they  would  be  wholly  frustrated  s.Ul 
raged  if  some  of  their  more  extreme  deman  w 
ever  actually  met. 

This  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  the  unc  lvi 
psychology  is  clear  enough.  The  young  comol 
universities  with  little  or  no  respect  for  th-  pi 
ents.  hence,  little  or  no  respect  for  adults  in  ;iei 
and  very  little  experience  of  organized  act; 
thoritv .  At  the  same  time  their  life-long  expi  ire 
parental  overprotectiveness  and  permissivei  si 
given  them  a  massive  respect  for  themselves-idi 
absolute  faith  in  their  own  authority  .  But  the oul 
with  their  own  authority  is  that  since  it  haiet 
been  opposed,  it  has  never  actually  been  te  xli 
has  evolved  in  a  vacuum  of  nonresistance  ii  /ha 
wants  were  satisfied  by  peaceful  negotiatioi  at! 
than  through  a  direct  or  violent  contest  o_vA 
Thus,  however  convinced  they  may  be  of  tl  r  i 
thority,  they  have  not  had  the  chance  to  i-;oi 
just  how  authoritative  it  is,  and  the  univ^i* 
provide  them  with  that  chance  on  a  grannc 
Through  challenging  the  authority  of  the  u-'ei 
ties,  they  measure  the  strength  of  their  own,  ]<1 
long  as  the  challenge  can  be  maintained— ar> to 
maintained  it  must  be  constantly  escalate<  th 
own  authority  is  in  effect  maintained,  if  o>/.l 
cause  their  sense  of  their  own  power  and  imp^ai 
derives  so  largely  from  their  function  as  ui ie 
ing  moral  monitors  of  the  educational  esl  ili 
ment.  |, 

The  response  of  the  young  to  resistance  ft,  1 
Establishment  is  ambiguous  but  again  ptee 
understandable  on  the  psychological  level, 
when  their  demands  are  opposed,  as  they  are  )" 
now  and  then  to  be  in  even  the  most  libei  i 
conciliatory  institutions,  their  immediate  r<  I 
is  anger,  first,  because  they  are  unused  to  opp  I 
from  adults,  second,  because  opposition  jai 
ever  momentarily,  their  belief  in  the  insta 
fectibility  of  the  world,  and  third,  because  a  ei 
the  basic  ingredient  of  their  stance  as  a  social  re 
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rel  s  the  index  of  their  moral  superiority.  On 
9tl   hand,  opposition  delights  them  because  it 
the  opinion  they  have   long  jealously 
that  adults,  where  not  absolutely  feckless, 
ature  and  reason  of  their  spiritual  corrup- 
rtionaries  if  not  fascists  at  heart.  But  they 
hted  also  for  another  and  far  more  crucial 
oecause  if  adults  can  be  made  to  resist 
lan  equivocate  or  compromise,  the  young 
ast  have  achieved  a  condition  they  have 
own  in  their  lives  before  and  that  is  vital 
heir  psychic  health  and  to  their  solidarity 
ip.  They  will  have  found  something  to  push 
hs  nd  form  themselves  in  opposition  to.  some- 
ir  parents  did  not  give  them  and  which 
u  onsciously  blame  their  parents  for  not  giv- 
.  But  it  is  extremely  important,  as  I  have 
t  the  opposition  be  sustained.  For  a  con- 
au  state  of  tension  and  confrontation  not  only 
em  to  preserve  their  authority  but  provides 
h  the  means  of  crystallizing  their  sense  of 
til  which  is  at  once  a  feeling  of  dramatic  con- 
iq  with  their  social  environment  after  years 
abstracted  from  it.  and  a  feeling  of  being 
p  -oris  set  apart  from  their  environment  by 
ssq  able  differences.  It  also  of  course  feeds 
f-righteousness,  of  which  thev  have  gar- 
quantities,  by  allowing  them  to  believe  that 
engaged  against  heavy  odds  in  a  noble 
11'  for  moral  freedom. 

l  ithe  young  have  verv  large  vested  interests 
ng  alive  the  tensions  between  themselves 
ts,  and  they  take  care  to  do  this  by  making 
Jjively  more  radical  and  unreasonable  de- 
mon the  universities,  demands  which  thev 
rfectly  well  will  not  be  met— or  at  anv  rate, 
ley  hope  to  God  will  not  be  met.  The  beauti- 
of  the  strategy  is  that  it  can  be  continued 
ely.  Regardless  of  the  concessions  the  uni- 
agree  to  make,  the  young  can  always  be 
aj|  1  because  they  were  not  made  earlier.  If  a 
tforms  are  instituted,  there  are  always  two 
ore  that  ought  to  be.  In  short,  there  w  ill  be 
for  confrontation  forever,  even  if  thev 
be  invented.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
ist  go  on.  There  is  much  too  much  at  stake 
it  to  close.  In  fact,  quite  simplv  everything 
es  the  young  their  distinctive  character  is 
—their  smugness,  their  moral  superiority, 
hteous  indignation,  their  sense  of  together- 
sir  politics,  their  religion,  their  vocation, 
ir  avocation.  For  so  long  as  the  delicate 
of  tensions  is  maintained,  so  long  as  the 
ontinue  their  fight  but  contrive  by  clever 
ation  never  quite  to  succeed  in  winning  it, 
atus  and  security  as  a  generation  are  as- 
hit  if  all  their  demands  were  ever  met  and 
iated  peace  finally  arranged,  they  would 
choice  but  to  merge  their  identities  with  that 
stablishment  and  work  within  the  authority 
»j  establishment.  They  would  then  cease  to  be 
■  oration  especially  appointed  by  the  Lord  to 
j  world  out  of  the  pit  of  iniquity  and  become 
>| anonymous  junior  members  of  the  corpora- 


tion. This  would  not  only  represent  a  woeful  viola- 
tion of  their  moral  principles  but  would  cost  them 
the  protection  of  their  collectivism.  They  would  be 
forced  to  leave  behind  the  cover  and  concealment  of 
their  mass  crusade,  in  which  all  values  and  issues 
have  been  defined  for  them  by  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  mass  will,  and  begin  to  make  their  way  on  their 
own  as  separate,  solitary,  and  terriblv  vulnerable 
individuals.  They  would  have  to  begin  to  think  for 
themselves  and  compete  for  their  identities  on  the 
open  market  of  adult  society,  and  that,  as  I  have 
suggested,  is  a  fate  too  horrible  for  them  to  con- 
template. 

The  kinds  of  demands  the  young  make  on  the 
universities  are  notable  for  two  reasons:  first,  be- 
cause so  many  of  them  are  simply  escalated  forms 
of  the  expectations  of  personal  freedom  created  in 
the  young  by  their  parents,  and,  second,  because 
they  are  so  largely  procedural  in  nature  and  relate 
not  to  the  life  of  the  mind  but  to  methods  for  or- 
ganizing and  conducting  the  life  of  the  institution. 
For  example,  one  of  the  more  popular  demands  at 
the  larger  universities  is  that  students  be  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  curricula  and  have  a  major 
voice  in  determining  which  will  be  the  courses  re- 
quired for  a  degree  in  a  particular  field  of  concen- 
tration. It  is  possible  to  sympathize  with  any  student 
who  wishes  to  have  some  control  over  the  content 
of  his  education,  particularly  if  he  suspects,  often 
quite  rightly,  that  his  education  is  in  the  hands  of 
cretins.  But  one  ought  also  to  be  aware  that  the 
notion  of  educational  self-determination  is  a  per- 
fectlv  logical  outcome  of  a  childhood  experience  in 
which  few  or  no  restrictions  were  placed  on  the 
child,  and  parents  habitually  made  it  a  point,  in 
moments  of  choice,  to  let  the  child  cast  the  deciding 
vote.  Such  delegation  of  authority  occurring  at  an 
early  age  is  hugely  flattering  to  the  voung  ego  and 
is  conducive  to  either  megalomania  or  a  wonderful 
independence  of  mind.  Unfortunately,  very  few 
children  are  gifted  enough  to  derive  high  intellec- 
tual strength  from  this  sort  of  freedom.  The  great 
majority  are  conditioned  by  it  to  become  capri- 
cious, self-indulgent,  and  drunk  with  the  glory  of 
their  inconteslible  omnipotence.  Thus,  thev  enter 
the  universities  convinced  that  whatever  is  required 
is  wrong.  Any  exercise  of  authority,  any  imposi- 
tion of  laws,  is  a  violation  of  their  civil  liberties  as 
well  as  their  divine  rights  as  members  of  the  new 
royal  family  of  adolescence.  It  is  also  a  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  game  they  have  been  playing  all 
their  lives,  the  particular  variety  of  checkers  in 
which  they  were  always  given  the  first  move  and 
allowed  to  jump  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
board  long  before  they  had  earned  any  kings. 
Hence,  the  demand  that  they  be  allowed  to  create 
their  own  educational  programs  is  a  demand  simply 
that  the  universities  continue  the  practice  of  dele- 
gating to  them  the  authority  which  was  first  dele- 
rated  to  them  by  their  parents,  to  allow  them  to  do 
as  they  please  simply  because  it  is  they  who  please, 
e  hey  are  not  yet  educated  enough  to  know 

whet!  ,1  it  they  please  is  right.  But  behind  it  all 
of  course  the  process  of  probing  for  the  limits  of 


'Any  exercise  of 
authority,  any 
imposition  of 
laws,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  their  civil 
liberties  as  well 
as  their  divine 
rights  as  mem- 
bers of  the  new 
royal  family  of 
adolescence." 
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adult  permissiveness  continues,  and  must  continue, 
to  operate.  For  not  even  the  most  thoroughly  spoiled 
child  actually  helieves  that  the  game  will  always  be 
played  on  his  terms  and  to  his  advantage,  nor  does 
he  desire  that  it  should  be.  His  sense  of  his  own 
identity  and  authority,  if  it  is  to  he  real  to  him,  re- 
quires a  sustained  dialectical  relationship  with  an 
adversary.  Restrictions  on  his  freedom  must  be 
found  and  the  pressure  of  opposition  to  them  kept 
constant!)  at  a  high  pitch  of  intensity. 

The  equally  popular  demand  that  university  in- 
struction be  made  "relevant"  relevant,  that  is.  to 
the  problems  and  issues  of  immediate  contemporary 
concern  to  the  young— is  closel)  related  to  the  de- 
mand for  educational  self-determination  and  is  also 
rooted  in  the  childhood  experience.  To  understand 
this,  one  needs  to  recognize  that  the  most  crucial 
problem  facing  the  promiscuous  reproducers  of  the 
Forties  and  Fillies  was  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
child  from  being  bored  to  death.  This  required  un- 
remitting vigilance  and  a  high  degree  of  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  and  forced  her  to  seek 
constantly  for  distractions  which  the  child  would 
accept  as  "relevant"  to  his  whims  of  the  moment. 
Whenever  existence  threatened  to  become  routine 
or  in  the  least  deficient  in  the  creature  excitements, 
a  bribe  or  reward  immediately  pleasing  to  the  child 
had  to  be  offered  to  prevent  him  from  going  berserk 
and  distracting  the  mother  from  her  own  distrac- 
tions. One  did  not  pursue  a  difficult  or  monoto- 
nous task  because  it  might  eventually  prove  to  be 
interesting,  or  was  interesting  precisely  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  difficult,  or  because  the  final 
result  might  be  eminently  worth  working  for.  One 
at  once  sought  relief  from  it  because  monotony  and 
difficulty  were  unpleasant,  and  everyone  had  long 
ago  agreed  never  to  find  life  unpleasant. 

Equipped  with  this  sort  of  lotus-land  metaphys- 
ics, the  young  arrive  on  the  campuses  with  a  very 
low  boredom  threshold  and  a  very  high  expectation 
that  their  courses,  functioning  as  mother-surro- 
gates, will  keep  them  safe  from  boredom  by  pro- 
viding distractions  that  will  seem  compatible  with 
their  current  interests.  Thev  naturally  approach 
their  courses  with  the  belief  that  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  course  and  not  on  them.  Like  Mummy  the 
course  exists  in  a  state  of  perpetual  probation.  It 
must  prove  itself  worthy  of  engaging  their  atten- 
tion and.  if  possible,  of  exciting  their  enthusiasm, 
and  it  must  do  this  by  demonstrating  its  relevance. 
If  its  relevance  is  not  immediately  apparent,  if  it 
does  not  provide  them  with  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  the  ghetto,  the  politics  of  Chicago,  or  the 
corrupt  leadership  responsible  for  the  Vietnam  war, 
then  obviously  it  must  be  replaced  with  something 
that  is  either  more  fun  or  more  readily  convertible 
into  their  intellectual  currency. 

Of  course  the  very  idea  of  judging  education  by 
the  standard  of  its  relevance  to  the  concerns  of 
adolescents  is  childish,  for  it  is  the  child  who  can 
comprehend  the  world  only  to  the  extent  that  he 
can  see  it  as  an  embodiment  of,  or  source  ol  satis- 
faction for,  his  infantile  desires.  An  adult  should 
be  able  to  extrapolate  from  the  personal  to  the  gen- 


eral  and  find  meaning  in  ideas  which  m 
only  the  most  tangential  relationship  to 
ticular  feelings  and  experiences.  But  the  r 
vious  arguments  against  the  demand  for  reliHI 
that  the  young  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  kn.  w|  ' 
is  relevant  and  what  is  not;  that  what  m;|M  I 
irrelevant  at  twenty  may  seem  ferociously 
at  forty  and  fifty;  that  monotonous  and  ■ut 
learning  is  sometimes  necessary  if  one  is  tc  ias 
a  discipline  such  as  language  or  mathemaljj 
so  be  in  a  position  to  judge  its  relevance;  t) 
routine  learning  may  simply  be  good  for  orw 
training  for  the  mind,  good  training  in  the  vs 
work;  or  even  that  the  question  of  relevance  it< 
irrelevant  if  one  shares  the  view  of  most  ed  ad 
that  all  know  ledge  is  relevant  because  all  km  ler 
is  related,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  coherently  nr 
out  of  the  accumulated  life-experience  of  th<  ac 
these  arguments,  since  they  derive  from  a  ■  to 
of  deferred  gratification,  can  only  seem  m  nil 
less  to  a  generation  resolutely  in  pursuit  of  sti 
gratification,  and  accustomed  to  evaluating  ic 
edge  on  the  basis  of  its  utility  value  or  its  to]  a! 
in  the  area  of  current  events. 

It  is  just  here,  in  their  pragmatic  appn  :h; 
knowledge,  that  the  young  reveal  what  must;! 
most  ironical  and.  for  them,  the  most  embar  • 
of  the  many  inconsistencies  underly  ing  theioc 
tion.  For  although  they  profess  to  be  vigoro.'j 
ponents  of  technocratic  society,  antimateria.ts 
the  c  ore,  and  ardent  believers  in  the  primy 
feelings  over  things,  states  of  soul  over  st.  s' 
physical  affluence  and  well-being,  their  idea  yre 
vance  happens  to  be  a  perfect  expression  o/t|ir 
cratic  philosophy,  which  evaluates  knowleci 
the  basis  of  its  usefulness  in  solving  practica  re 
lems  and  in  providing  statistical  measuremea 
which  social  phenomena  are  analyzed.  It 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  thinking  of  the  you  h 
been  programmed  by  some  of  the  very  inn  n( 
they  are  rebelling  against,  and  that  in  their  c  ia 
to  restructure  university  education  in  the  sh  e 
their  interests,  they  are  in  fact  giving  aid  an<  1 
fort  to  their  supposed  enemies.  Rut  this  may  t 
so  very  surprising  when  one  considers  tha  1) 
have  all  along  display  ed  an  inordinate  intei  I 
procedural  questions  and  answers,  and  thai  1 
their  interest  in  feelings  and  soul,  like  their  i  at 
ation  with  Tarot  cards  and  Eastern  mystici 
not  so  much  a  sign  of  religious  conscious!) 
another  form  of  their  search  for  mechanistic! 
lions— in  this  case,  a  kind  of  easv-to-assembl  d 
it-yourself  metaphysics  which,  once  constri 
w  ill  "explain"  or  cure  the  complicated  problej 
being,  and  function  as  an  oc  cult  welfare  pre  a 
for  the  spiritually  underprivileged.  Thus,  on" 
see  how  the  young  would  be  obliged  to  take  (V 
very  slight  tuck  in  their  thinking  in  order  to  I 
quite  happily  into  the  brave  new  world  now  i  tl 
process  of  being  created  b)  technocracy,  a 
in  which  all  problems  will  be  solved  b)  social 
neering,  all  in  just  ices  erased  by  benevolent  ! 
lation,  and  all  qualitative  values  declared  ii  re 

very  probably  by  law. 
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2QUELINE  SUSANN: 
HE  WRITING  MACHINE 


vrng  the  campaign  trail  with  America's  latest  candidate  for  literary  sensation 
ie  ecade:  the  lady  who  has  proved  that  the  greatest  audience  for  books  is  still,  in  this 
ginned  age,  among  those  who  prefer  sex  for  the  inhibited. 


:e  lightning  slams  across  the  sky  as  the 
istern  Airlines  8:00  A.M.  shuttle  takes  off 
w  York  to  Washington.  In  a  front  aisle 
all,  slender  woman  stares  straight  ahead 
a  mask  of  makeup— black  penciled  brows, 
lse  lashes,  orange  lipstick,  and  a  black 
•length  fall  made  of  Korean  hair.  Her  body 
e  i  with  Pucci  designs  of  yellow  ,  purple,  and 
■  name.  Jacqueline  Susann,  is  a  household 
:r  face  confronts  the  American  family  on 
ision  screen,  in  magazines,  and  on  the 
f  books  seen  on  beaches,  planes,  and  buses, 
•selling  author,  who  has  made  the  word 
synonym  for  pill,  opens  a  small  gold  box 
5  out  a  pink  tablet.  "Tm  going  to  take  a 
pill."  It  is  uncustomarily  early  for  the 
(jne  Susann  $75,000  road  show  to  be  under 
her  baritone  voice,  Jackie  explains  she 
to  take  the- early  shuttle  instead  of  flying 
lington  the  night  before  because  of  her 
■  Josephine.  "She's  fifteen,  and  if  I'm  away 
Bit.  she  has  to  have  a  sleepover."  Jacqueline 
flown  the  pill  with  Binaca,  a  breath  fresh- 

I  sucks  on  through  the  day.  and  flips  through 
a;  Bazaar. 

a;  her  is  her  husband,  Irving  Mansfield,  ne 

II  mum  in  Brooklyn,  thin,  with  a  small,  round 
it  carries  an  anxious  expression  although  it 
tfly  smiling.  Irving  was  once  a  press  agent 
Jie  Cantor,  then  producer  of  "Arthur  God- 
latent  Scouts,"  and  now,  manager  of  the 
ij;n  designed  to  milk  the  resources  of  Holly- 
Jiroadway,  and  Madison  Avenue  to  convert 
J'e  Machine  into  a  commercial  fortune. 

ie,  we  wanna  be  organized,"  he  says  as  the 
ascends  through  sheets  of  rain.  Irving  car- 
flag  of  Jackie's  dresses  and  a  hatbox  full 
up  and  hairpieces.  In  the  limousine,  Jackie 
gray  bubble  sunglasses.  "Where's  the  sched- 
1  can  see  if  I  need  another  wakeup  pill?" 
leek  the  guest  list  for  a  party  that  evening 
ill  feature  a  Love  Machine  Cocktail— crerne 


de  cacao,  vodka,  and  Pernod— and  a  Love  Machine 
Cake  decorated  with  two  clasped  hands  like  the 
jacket  of  the  book.  A  publicity  aide  says,  "May  I 
suggest  that  you'll  get  everyone  sick  if  you  serve 
that  drink."  Irving  says.  "How  about  we  put  a 
Spanish  fly  in  it.  and  have  the  rolls  made  up  like 
phallic  symbols?  Ha  ha  ha.  That's  funny,  isn't  it?" 

They  arrive  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  where  the 
American  Booksellers  Association  is  holding  its 
annual  convention,  minutes  before  a  press  confer- 
ence has  been  scheduled  for  out-of-town  news- 
papers. Jackie  walks  in  with  a  demure  smile.  There 
are  twenty  men  and  women  in  the  suite,  and  none 
smiles  back.  After  a  period  of  silence.  Dan  Green, 
publicity  director  for  Simon  and  Schuster,  asks 
the  first  question:  "How  does  it  feel  to  have  an- 
other book  on  the  best-seller  list?"  Jackie  talks 
animatedly,  perched  on  her  chair.  No  <>ne  in  the 
room  takes  any  notes.  A  man  in  the  back  asks.  "Do 
you  read  reviews?"  Jackie  says,  "I'd  like  to  have 
the  crit'cs  like  me,  I'd  like  to  have  everybody  like 
what  I  write.  But  when  my  book  sells,  1  know 
people  like  the  book.  That's  the  most  important 
thing,  because  writing  is  communication."  Jackie 
describes  her  writing  routine,  Irving  tells  a  joke  at 
which  no  one  laughs,  even  though  he  adds.  "That's 
funny,  isn't  it?"  At  the  end,  Ivan  Sandrof  of  the 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Telegram,  says,  "What 
do  you  think  is  the  reason  for  everybody  reading 
your  book,  apart  from  the  obvious?'' 

"What's  the  obvious  reason?''  Jackie  says. 

"Sex,  pure  and  simple." 

Jackie  says  it  is  not  sex  that  sells  her  books.  "I"m 
a  today  writer.  The  novel  today  has  to  compete  with 
television  and  the  movies.  It  has  to  come  alive 
quickly  and  be  easy  to  read.  When  people  tell  you 
they  couldn't  put  the  book  down,  that  is  good 
writing." 

The  sex  in  Susann's  books  is  minimal  by  con- 
temp  orary  standards.  Although  a  girl  is  undressed 
by  page  three,  lovemaking  is  described  only  in 
vague  terms.  Instead  of  using  naturalistic  language. 


Sara  Davidson  reports 
from  New  York  for  the 
Boston  Globe,  and  travels 
widely  for  her  free-lance 
work.  She  has  an  M.A. 
degree  from  Columbia 
University. 
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Jackie's  characters  employ  prudish  euphemisms. 
Men  refer  to  their  sexual  organs  as  "Charlie." 
Women  talk  about  getting  "the  curse"  every  month. 
Jackie  says,  "I  can  t  stand  being  clinical.  You  don't 
have  to  say,  then  he  took  out  his  thing  and  put  it 
in  her  vagina.  For  adults,  all  you  have  to  say  is,  he 
took  her  in  his  arms." 

Susann  writes  sex  not  for  the  liberated  woman 
hut  for  the  one  with  strong  inhibitions.  Most  of  the 
love  in  The  Love  Machine  is  joyless,  violent,  and 
cruel.  Robin  Stone,  the  central  character,  has  to  be 
drunk  to  make  it  with  the  actress  Maggie  Stewart, 
beats  up  a  prostitute  after  taking  her,  and  gets  in- 
volved unknowingly  with  a  transvestite.  Amanda, 
the  high-fashion  model,  goes  to  bed  in  a  padded  bra 
because  she  is  flat,  and  later  submits  to  a  sweaty 
comedian  who  repulses  her.  A  homely  girl  does 
"cold  cream  jobs"  on  celebrities  who  ignore  her 
the  next  morning.  This  is  the  kind  of  sex  which 
probably  discourages  going  out  and  trying  it. 

Michael  Korda,  Jackie's  editor  and  the  editor  in 
chief  of  Simon  and  Schuster,  feels  Jackie's  pro- 
motability  is  the  key  to  her  success.  Without  pro- 
motion, he  says,  the  book  would  probably  sell 
100,000  copies,  "but  it  wouldn't  have  the  great 
impact  it  does."  Valley  of  the  Dolls  sold  356,000  in 
hard  cover  and  ten  million  paperback.  "Jackie  has 
succeeded  where  no  one  has  before  in  tapping  all 
the  modern  means  of  communication  in  one  great 
campaign— movies,  television,  newspaper  inter- 
views, magazines,  commercials,  all  cleverly  bound 
together.  Most  novelists  are  not  promotable.  They 
don't  go  on  tours  because  they  wouldn't  know  what 
to  do." 

Irving  says,  "Jackie  and  I  have  probably  changed 
the  whole  book  publishing  business.  For  one  thing, 
usually  the  publisher  has  a  little  cocktail  party  in 
a  dingy  restaurant  with  stale  lettuce  sandwiches 
when  the  book  comes  out.  We  had  a  big  swing  at 
El  Morocco  and  we  invited  everybody— Andy  War- 
hol, Perle  Mesta.  Also,  we  sold  the  paperback  rights 
before  we  sold  the  hard-cover  rights."  The  film 
rights  were  purchased  for  a  record  sum  of  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars. 

In  the  Eastern  half  of  the  country,  critics  and 
interviewers  approach  Jackie  with  condescension. 
Jackie  says,  "They  walk  in  with  the  attitude— how 
dare  you  be  a  best  seller."  A  television  reporter  in 
Washington  said,  "Are  you  pleased  with  what  you're 
leaving  behind  you  in  life?"  A  Detroit  newspaper- 
man read  Jackie  a  review  which  called  her  writing 
"trash"  and  said,  "How  does  that  make  you  feel?" 
During  a  Toronto  television  show,  a  young  woman 
said,  "Don't  you  ever  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  realize  you  haven't  done  anything  that 
is  really  artistic?"  Jackie  said,  "You're  sick.  Do 
you  wake  up  and  think  you're  not  Huntley- 
Brinkley  ?" 

Once  she  has  crossed  the  Continental  Divide,  and 
especially  in  Los  Angeles,  the  feeling  toward  Jackie 
changes.  Reporters  gush  at  her,  and  Susann  is 
called  America's  best  writer.  One  man  told  her  his 
wife  had  started  referring  to  his  sexual  organ  as 
"Charlie."  "You're  adding  words  to  our  language." 


Jackie  is  almost  uninsultable.  A  snide  qi 
a  bitchy  interview,  brings  out  the  best  in  h, 
reads  vicious  reviews  and  grins,  "I  think 
a  lot  of  books."  On  the  David  f  rost  shov 
John  Simon  asked  Jackie  in  his  echt  Centre 
pean  accent,  "Do  you  think  you  are  writir 
are  you  writing  trash  to  make  a  lot  of 
Jackie  lurched  forward  and  threw  a  torrerj 
hominems  at  Simon:  "Is  your  name  Goebbt 
act  like  a  storm  trooper."  She  called  him 
Simon,"  a  joker,  a  publicity  hound— "He 
people  have  even  heard  of  you?"— all  th! 
Simon  kept  shouting,  "That's  not  importai 
you  just  answer  the  question.  What  do  yo 
you  are  writing?"  Jackie  tried  another  tangf 
ing  Simon  was  "rather  nice  looking"  even? 
his  hair  was  thin.  Simon  said,  "Cut  out 
soft  soap.  I  can  smile  through  my  false  te 
you."  Jackie  bared  her  teeth  and  hit  them 
linger.  "Look,  they're  caps,  not  false."  Sim 
pressing.  Jackie  finally  said,  "Little  man,  I  Hi 
ing  a  sto-ry.  Now  does  that  make  you  happy,  b 

Usually,  Jackie  succeeds  in  debilitating  r 
ponents.  She  watched  a  young  man  prepa  lg 
have  a  go  at  her  on  "Panorama,"  a  Washgl 
television  show,  sitting  on  his  white  toadstooli 
picking  his  teeth.  "Don't  do  that,"  Jacki  sa 
"you'll  hurt  your  teeth."  Later,  she  gloated  Tl 
reduced  him  to  a  little  boy." 

( Jackie  is  one  of  those  women,  like  the  la  Jii 
Garland,  Bette  Davis,  Edith  Piaf,  and  critic  id 
Crist,  who  are  beloved  by  homosexuals.  In  .  ki 
case,  it  is  due  not  only  to  her  strident  per:  1a 
but  to  the  fact  that  she  treats  homosexuEW 
dignity  in  her  books. ) 


In  her  travels  from  city  to  city,  the  one  pu  ss 
tool  Jackie  has  given  up  is  the  autograph  in 
"When  you  appear  at  a  bookstore,  you  are  * 
mercy  of  any  sex  maniac  who  gets  in  line  li 
can  say,  'Wanna  fuck,  baby?'"  While  proi  ti 
Valley  of  the  Dolls,  Jackie  says,  "Beastly  v\!fid 
would  come  up  and  say,  'Wanna  go  to  I 
party?' "  Irving  says,  "They've  said  the  01 
things.  I've  had  to  acquire  the  sixth  sense  c  i 
man.  In  a  Detroit  bookstore,  three  guys  were  ir 
ing  in  a  corner.  They  were  daring  a  friend 
up  to  Jackie  and  say,-  'Your  book  stinks.'  I  s  tt 
it  a  mile  off." 

Jackie  accepts  interviews  from  all  public;  oi 
all  media,  no  matter  how  small  or  limited  In 
reach,  unless  she  or  Irving  suspects  the  wr-nl 
out  to  do  a  hatchet  job.  She  turned  dowH 
Village  Voice,  columnist  Dick  Schaap,  and  W 
day  Review.  "I  tried  to  turn  you  down,"  sal 
told  me.  For  months,  she  will  give  six  or  tt 
interviews  a  day,  repeating  the  same  storie:  vi 
unfailing  enthusiasm. 

At   the    American    Booksellers  Associati 
Washington,  Jackie  has  set  aside  an  hour  and 
for  William  Silverman  of  the  Detroit  /VewsJ 
is  writing  a  cover  story  for  his  newspaper  s  L 
magazine.  He  asks  Jackie  to  pose  for  photog 
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TO  CERTAIN  ENGLISH  POETS 
by  Donald  Davie 

My  dears,  don'l  I  know  ?  I  esteem  you  more  than  you  think. 

5  mi  modest  and  quietly  spoken,  you  stubborn  and  unpersuaded. 

'^  our  ci\  il  dislikes  Inun  over  a  base  llial  others 

shudder  at,  as  al  some  infernal  cold. 
Bui  pits  full  of  smoky  flame  are  sunk  in  the  English  Gehenna 

w  here  suffering  souls  like  ours  are  hound  and  planted 

now  in  the  one  hot  spot,  now  in  another. 
The  opei  ator  is  an  imagination  of  Dante 

thai  plucks  us  out  of  the  one  and  plugs  us  at  once  in  another 

with  an  obedient  pip- pip-pip  at  the  switchboard. 
I  ,ike  you  I  look  with  astonished  fear  and  revulsion 

at  the  gross  and  heard ed,  articulate  and  good-humoured 

Franco-  \merican  torso,  pinned  across 

the  plane  of  human  action,  tw  itching  and  roaring. 
Yet  a  restlessness  less  than  di\  ine  comes  over  us.  doesn't  it.  sometimes. 

to  string  our  whole  frames,  ours  also,  in  scintillanl  items. 

with  an  unabashed  crackle  of  intercom  and  static? 
Or  will  you.  contained,  still  burn  w  ith  that  surly  pluck  ? 


'"I  want  something  that's  sew  and  glamorous,  hut 
-  1  don't  want  it  to  he  vulgar."'  Jackie  savs,  "That's 
marvelous.  Irving  shakes  his  head.  "The  problem 
is.  this  is  not  a  glamorous  background.  There's  no 
satin,  there's  no  damask."  Silverman,  a  grandfather 
in  hi^  sixties  who  ha--  the  shape  of  a  large  panda 
he ii.  drops  to  the  rug  anil  lies  on  his  stomach, 
kicking  one  foot  up  and  testing  his  chin  on  his 
hand.  "Could  you  he  like  this,  like  you  were  writ- 
ing? Jackie  obliges,  adding.  "You  know.  I  write 
like  this  every  day.  Irving  dozes  tor  a  while, 
awakens  with  a  smile  and  sinus.  "If  you  can  talk 
to  the  animals."  Silverman  is  asking  Jackie  how 
hei  success  has  affected  her  marriage.  "When 
people  work  with  each  other,  not  in  competition 
but  together,"  she  says,  "it  s  like  a  dam  e  team." 
She  jumps  up  and  strikes  an  arabesque  with  her 
white-stockinged  legs.  "\nu  could  say  Irving  and 
I  are  Nureyev  and  Fonteyn."  She  waves  her  arms 
in  gawk)  ballet  gestures.  "We  are  the  Burtons.  We 
arc  anything  that  is  two  people  working  together.' 

\\  hen  she  turns  aside.  Silverman  savs  to  me.  "Do 
v  on  believ  e  ih.it  ?" 

Dan  Green  interrupts  the  interview  to  tell  Jackie 
people  arc  crowded  around  the  Simon  and  Schuster 
booth  in  the  exhibit  hall,  where  she  is  scheduled 
to  autograph  copies  of  her  book.  Because  of  a  feeble 
air-conditioning  svstem.  the  hall  is  steaming  hot. 
with  thin  red  carpels  and  silvei  tinsel  hanging  from 
the  ceiling.  A  double  line  radiates  out  from  the 
alcove  where  Jackie  is  sealed.  The  lines  completely 
block  access  to  the  displays  of  Harper  &  Bow.  the 


New  York  Graphic  Society,  Fleet  Press  1  nJ 
lion,  and  Bantam  Books.  Irving  says,  "ItH 
the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  wrij 
with  this  charisma."  Jerry  Kramer  of  th  Grj 
Bay  Backers.  Lillian  Gish,  Kurt  Vonne  t/jj 
and  Tiny  Tim  also  appeared  to  plug  the  boil 
but  drew  scant  attention  compared  to  Jac:.I|] 
people  in  line— bookstore  owners,  salesmen,  boa 
editors,  publishing  executives,  and  some  rieSf 
who  sat  stony-faced  during  Jackie's  morni  pre 
conference— wait  for  more  than  two  hours  lutf 
ing  yellow  pieces  of  paper  on  which  th.  ra 
printed  their  names  so  Jackie  can  write  -sft 
messages.  "For  Isabel  Smith.  All  my  best.' 

One  of  the  first  in  line  is  Lloyd  Severe,  Mill 
visor  at  Martindale's  bookstore  in  Beved'Hil 
"Frankly,  this  is  not  exactly  my  type  of  bcc,| 
my  wife  w  ants  it."  Asked  w  hat  accou  sa| 
Susann's  popularity,  the  tall,  bald  man  g<>tS 
his  lips  into  a  smile.  His  eyes  twinkle  behi 
less  glasses.  "There's  only  one  word  for  it.  eS] 
like  thrills." 

Irving,  in  his  yellow,  green,  and  pink  P  ci' 
and  Gucci  shoes,  never  moves  more  than  a  vi 
from  Jackie.  He  sings.  "If  we  could  talk)  I 
animals.'" 

When  Jackie  leaves  the  floor,  the  Sim  a 
Schuster  group  say  they  have  given  away  i\\ 
died  books.  When  they  arrive  at  the  suite,  tli 
has  grown  to  eight  hundred.  That  evenir  it 
one  thousand.  A  bottle  of  champagne  is  buj 
to  the  room.  Michael  Korda.  a  wiry  BritisLlS 
who  wears  a  bright-blue  suit  with  red  stM 
a  red  handkerchief,  a  black  belt  with  golcjnfi 
studs,  a  blue  wide-striped  shirt,  and  blue  oti 
cycle  glasses,  walks  in  and  kisses  Jackie  Gm 
cheeks.  "Do  you  think  we'll  make  number  \> 
she  says  softly.  "Of  course  we  will."  Kord  s 
Jackie  drinks  the  champagne  in  a  water  gla  I 
ice  cubes.  Irving  makes  the  toast:  "To  tl  I 
author  who's  gonna  be  back-to-back  numb  I 
on  the  best  seller  list."  il; 

fn  the  Chatelaine  Boom  of  the  Mayflower  ol 
fifty  bookstore  owners,  managers,  and 
from  departmenl  stores  have  bypassed  tin 
Machine    Cocktail    for    whiskev    or  gin. 
publication  of  her  first  book,  a  biography  i 
poodle  called  Every  Night,  Josephine!,  Jack  Ii 
cultivated  friendships  with  booksellers.  Sb  » 
siders  some  ol  them  among  her  best  friends.' 

A  shout  goes  up  when  Jackie  appears  .  t 
part)  in  a  turquoise  voile  dress.  A  straw! 
blonde  book  buyer  from  Oregon  grabs  her  ar  I 
pumps  it.  "I  want  to  shake  the  hand  of  the* 
that's  been  niakin*  me  so  much  monev  the  pa  1 
years."  The  book  buyer,  an  angular,  heckled 
an,  in  a  black  chiffon  dress  with  ruffles  aroui 
scooped  neck,  savs  she  doesn't  think  /.ore  Ml  ' 

will  sell  as  well  as  /  alley  of  the  Dolls  becaus 
an    ov  ei  again,   the   same    jenner.    (Genre?  ' 
Jackie's  husband  that  puts  her  across  with  a 
Madison  Avenue  hoopla,  and  I  love  it!  The  J  I 


Il 

in; 

CO 


!  (Patois?)  It's  just  marvelous.  I  don't 
;  in  the  book  as  long  as  it  sells." 
nd  Jackie  move  to  a  different  table  for 
se— crab  cocktail,  vichyssoise,  beef  en 
tt  nine  and  cake.  When  the  Love  Machine 
heeled  out  with  seven  candles,  Jackie 
g  I  around  the  loom.  "For  a  finale,  I  fall 
t.'lihe  and  Irving  leave  just  before  10:00 
© J  ch  the  last  shuttle  back  to  New  York.  As 
ieti  in  the  limousine,  Irving  swivels  around, 
iei  ill  you  stop  already  with  these  goddamn 
.!    :  ha.  That's  funny,  isn't  it?" 


nsfields  live  in  a  three-room  apartment  in 
avarro  Hotel  overlooking  Central  Park 
le  decor  is  theatrical,  with  black  lamp 
he  shape  of  human  torsos,  red  shades, 
leum  floors,  and  a  large  bar.  The  walls 
with  photographs  of  Jackie  with  celeb- 
ing  with  celebrities,  and  celebrities  who 
:ared  on  television  shows  Irving  has  pro- 
i.  jn  a  late  Friday  afternoon,  just  before 
nair  California.  Jackie  is  having  caviar  and 
rw  Russian  vodka,  straight,  with  her  press 
t  r  The  Love  Machine,  Abby  Hirsch.  a 
oahnscious  young  woman  who  radiates  self- 
and  efficiency.  Abby's  salary  is  paid  by 
id  Schuster,  which  guaranteed  to  spend 
womoting  the  book,  and  has  spent  con- 
more. 

Mve  Machine  dominates  Simon  and 
this  year.  In  the  reception  hall,  red  and 

■  ttons  with  the  book's  title  are  pinned  to 
■sr-tree  plants.  Michael  Korda  has  written 

■  ills  of  his  office  in  blue  ink:  "Three  bottles 
■Perignon,  '59  or  '61,  The  Love  Machine 

■  )  advance.  Sixteen  ounces  of  caviar  when 
li  number  one."  There  are  bets  recorded 
4  six  the  book  would  hit  the  top  spot.  Korda 
1  advertising  budget  for  Love  Machine  is 
I.an  for  any  book  they  have  published.  In 
I  to  Abby,  they  use  a  press  agent  in  Cali- 
ij  ay  Allen,  and  a  full-time  press  ajient  in 
I  k,  paid  for  by  Irving. 

I\bby  and  Michael  Korda.  like  Jackie,  wear 
Itheir  necks  a  gold  chain  with  the  ankh, 
Itian  symbol  of  life,  which  Jackie  made  the 
The  Love  Machine.  She  first  saw   it  on 
high,  wearing  it  in  the  form  of  a  ring  at 
I  Janet  Leigh  gave  the  ring  to  Jackie,  who 
J  jeweler  make  it  up  into  necklaces.  She  has 
d  these  large  gold  crosses  with  a  loop  on 
ohn  Lennon,  the  Beatle;  to  Muriel  Slatkin, 
r  of  the  owner  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel: 
aong  others,  to  me.  On  television.  Jackie 
describe  how  Cleopatra  carried  the  ankh 
nbol  of  eternal  sex.  But  it  is  not  Cleopatra 
'Nile  she  conjures  up:   it  is  Cleopatra  of 
th  Century  Fox.  Two  New  York  designers 
irted  production  of  ankh  necklaces,  pins, 
id  ankle  bracelets,  and  there  is  talk  of  a 
jtachine    perfume.    The    Mansfields  have 
these  projects.  "It's  a  little  too  much," 


Irving  says.  '"Jackie's  a  writer,  an  artist.  Inside 
this  little  breast  beats  a  heart  that  is  not  as  com- 
mercial as  people  think." 

The  Mansfields'  life-style  has  not  changed  since 
they  struck  gold  in  publishing,  because  they  have 
always  lived  conspicuously  well.  They  commute 
between  Central  Park  South  and  the  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel,  where  they  have  had  the  same  suite— at  $78 
a  day— since  V)h{).  Jackie  does  not  cook.  In  Los 
Angeles  they  dine  at  Chasen's.  in  New  York  at 
Sardi's.  Danny's  Hide-away,  "21,"  and.  if  thev 
are  feeling  informal,  P.  J.  Clarke's.  They  are  city 
animals  and  have  no  desire  for  a  yacht  or  a 
country  estate.  On  Sundays  in  New  York,  thev 
like  to  walk  to  the  out-of-town  newspaper  stand 
in  Times  Square,  have  breakfast  at  Nathan's— two 
dozen  cherrystones  for  Jackie,  two  hot  dogs  for 
Irving— and  go  to  a  movie  like  The  Green  Slime. 

Like  the  characters  Jackie  has  created  in  her 
books,  she  and  Irving  seem  to  be  rootless,  tieless. 
Jackie  writes  in  The  Love  Machine;  "Nothing  is  as 
dull  as  a  woman  without  a  past.  And  once  you 
know  all  the  details  there  is  no  past.  Just  a  long, 
dreary  confessional."  Jackie  and  Irving  have 
sealed  off  theii  own  past  with  vague  and  contra- 
dictory references.  Jackie  often  says  she  was  born 
in  1963,  the  year  her  first  book  was  published. 
When  a  reporter  asked  her  age.  Jackie  said,  "You 
could  say  I'm  a  young  woman  in  her  thirties." 
The  reporter  looked  up.  Jackie  smiled.  "Newsweek 
printed  mj  age  —  it's  forts-two.'  Jackie  looks 
younger  than  forty-two:  her  figure  is  slim  and  her 
hairpieces  are  set  in  youthful,  shoulder-length  flips. 

1  accepted  the  age  ol  forty-two  until  I  met  an 
actress  at  a  party  who  said  she  remembered  Jackie 
from  the  theater  in  the  late  1930s.  When  I  tailed 
other  theatrical  figures,  1  found  thev  were  reluctant 
if  not  terrified  to  talk  of  Jackie's  past.  One  woman 
said.  "Jackie  will  be  furious  if  this  j:ets  out.  She 
doesn't  want  the  country  to  know  she's  been  around 
all  that  w  hile.  She  doesn't  w  ant  to  shock  the  country. 
If  I  looked  as  well  as  she  does.  I'd  be  proud.  1  d 
want  everyone  to  know  how  old  1  was. 

Programs  on  file  in  the  Lincoln  Centei  Perform- 
ing Arts  Library  show  that  Jackie  appeared  in 
Max  Gordon's  production  of  Clare  Boothe's  The 
Women  in  l').')".  in  She  Gave  Him  All  She  Had. 
and  When  If  c  Are  Married  in  1939:  in  1/v  Fair 
Ladies,  and  Banjo  Eyes  with  Fddie  Cantor  in  PHI. 
and  in  Jackpot  in  1944.  She  was  not  playing  child 
roles.  As  the  reluctant  actress  put  it.  'Y  on  can't  put 
luo  ,uid  two  togethei  and  gel  forty-two. 

A  subject  Jackie  and  Irving  never  bring  up  is 
their  son.  \\  hen  questioned,  they  say  the  boy  is 
sixteen  and  in  school  in  Arizona.  In  Jackie's  novels 
there  are  no  children  (except  for  an  occasional 
infant  I .  no  families  living  and  growing  up  to- 
gethei'. She  creates  a  dream  world  of  stardom, 
money,  and  power  where  personal  ambition  and 
lust  are  the  only    forces.  The  hero  of  The  Love 

whine,  Robin  Stone,  blazes  his  way  from  de- 
livering news  on  a  local  television  station  to  con- 
trol 'he  national  network.  In  the  process,  he 
is  love!   >y.  without  loving,  a  breathtaking,  breast- 


'Jackie  is  one  of 
those  women . . . 
who  are  beloved 
by  homosexuals. 
.  .  .  She  treats 
homosexuals 
with  dignity  in 
her  books," 
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less  model,  a  voluptuous  actress,  and  the  blue- 
blooded  wife  of  the  chairman  of  the  network.  Al- 
though ihc  story  is  set  in  the  1960s,  there  is  no 
mention  of  Vietnam,  the  generation  gap,  racial 
tensions,  urban  riots,  inflation.  The  book,  like 
Valley  of  the  Dolls,  is  an  escape  hatch  from  the 
news.  It  shoots  the  reader  to  a  fantasyland  where 
there  are  no  baby-sitters,  no  commuter  trains,  no 
supermarkets,  but  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  the  reader 
is  psychologically  prepared  to  get  off,  reassured 
that  there  is  no  place  like  his  double-mortgaged 
home. 

Susann's  characters  experience  no  guilt  about 
sex  or  anything  that  might  be  considered  "sin" 
in  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  When  a  girl  loses 
her  virginity,  or  a  baby  through  abortion,  she  gives 
it  no  more  thought  than  if  she  had  lost  a  tooth. 
The  relationships  traced  are  not  marriages  but  love 
alfairs.  Because  all  the  characters  have  miserable, 
bathetic  fates,  the  mainline  American  family  can 
feel  its  own  values  have  been  upheld. 


A voting  man  with  green  eves  and  an  easy  smile 
is  sitting  on  the  cream-colored  couch  in 
Jackie's  suite  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  "I  saw  a 
lot  of  myself  in  Robin  Stone."'  he  says.  Irving 
says,  "So  did  Peter  Lawford."  The  voung  man.  in 
a  voice  that  has  no  distinguishing  inflection,  says, 
"'I've  learned  to  hide  my  feelings  and  not  show 
emotions  ever  since  1  was  little."'  He  turns  on  a 
tape  recorder.  "This  is  Dick  Spangler.  \1\  guest 
on  'The  Forum'  is  Jacqueline  Susann.  Miss  Susann, 
you've  been  criticized  as  not  being  the  best  writer, 
although  you  are  the  best-selling  writer."  Jackie 
says.  "Way  back  they  didn't  think  Shakespeare 
was  a  good  writer.  He  was  the  soap-opera  king 
of  his  day.  Thev  called  Zola  a  bad  writer,  a  journal- 
istic writer.  Everything  changes  in  writing.  I  think 
James  Joyce  is  a  bore.  Ulysses  is  a  bore.  In  fiction 
today  there  is  no  time  to  do  great  exposition  on 
a  landscape.  Writers  like  Harold  Robbins.  Leon 
I  lis.  and  Irving  \\  allace  have  given  the  novel  new 
life,  new  excitement.  Thevre  storytellers.  That's 
the  place  for  the  novel  today." 

Breakfast  is  brought  in  on  a  gold  tray.  Jackie 
drinks  iced  tea  and  cuts  off  pieces  of  a  kosher 
salami  she  was  given  by  a  television  sponsor.  She 
removes  the  butter  from  the  tray  and  puts  it  in 
her  icebox.  Irving  says,  "Would  you  believe  it?  A 
woman  as  rich  as  Jackie  stealing  butter?" 

The  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  is  an  island  of  New 
York  theatrical  people  transplanted  to  the  glades 
of  Southern  California.  The  building  with  its  pink 
cupolas  rises  from  a  slope  of  palm  trees.  From  the 
sliding  glass  doors  of  their  suite.  Jackie  and  Irving 
look  out  on  a  red-tile  patio  with  rows  of  geraniums, 
a  green  picket  fence,  and  green  garden  furniture. 
In  the  distance,  the  yellow  and  white  cabanas  of 
the  pool  stand  out  from  the  hibiscus  and  coconut 
palms.  Through  most  of  June,  the  landscape  is 
muted  by  gray  haze. 

Jackie  and  Irving  have  been  in  Beverly  Hills  for 
two  weeks,  visiting  bookstores  in  Monrovia.  Pas- 


adena, and  Westwood.  Jackie  has  appeari^B?" 
than  thirty-nine  radio  and  television  sho  ,jg 
ing  a  week  on  the  midmorning  game  sho  '» 
wood  Squares."  She  has  been  on  televi  in  1 
hours  in  the  past  two  years  than  most  ajflr* 
only  show  that  has  turned  her  down  is  rt'fi 
letter.  For  "Hollywood  Squares,"  she  isjrm 
the  NBC  studios  in  Burbank  with  fiv  coa 
changes,  since  a  week's  worth  of  progra  si 
be  taped  in  one  night.  In  the  back  of  t  M 
the  stars— Wally  Cox,  Shirley  Jones,  Jacli^l 
Vincent  Price— pop  in  and  out  of  theirlr^ 
rooms  as  if  they  were  playing  a  slapsticl  :og] 
"Hey,  Vince." 

"I  just  bought  a  house  on  the  beach.", 

"Look  at  my  new  dog." 

On  the  set,  the  warm-up  man,  burly,  <\Jfo 
with  dandruff  on  his  shoulders,  bellows  at  ie  j 
ence,  "Hello,  my  name  is  Ken  Williams.  Jmi 
Baltimore.  Where  are  you  all  from?"  a 

"Eddyville,  Iowa."  "Mayville,  Tenness  "i4 
Eric,  North  Carolina."  This  is  Jacquelin^Sijl 
country.  ,  . 

Peter  Marshall,  the  emcee,  introduce Jf 
"You  ladies  know  all  about  this  guest.  S,^ 
/  alley  of  the  Dolls,  which  sold  a  coup  bo 
and  The  Love  Machine,  which  just  knocll^ 
noy's  Complaint  off  number  one  on  the  b t-s< 
list.  Which  shows,  if  you  write  family,  1 ind ■ 
sweet  things,  you're  gonna  make  a  buc"s 
audience  is  cued  to  laugh.  The  game  is  pi;  id 
ticktacktoe.  Each  star  sits  in  a  separate  >S4 
large  orange  steel  contraption.  Two  contes  ill 
to  earn  boxes  by  picking  a  star,  listenin  to 
star  answer  a  question  posed  by  the  em  ^4 
then  deciding  whether  the  star  is  right.  If  tk 
testant  is  right,  he  gets  the  box.  The  firs*-o»| 
three  in  a  row  gets  $200  in  cash,  and  "Ssi 
luggage,  a  car,  a  vacation,  or  a  mink  c<  J 
contestants,   chosen   from   the  audience,  (tW 
young,  bubbly,  not  overly  bright,  with  1  to 
hair,  even  on  the  girls.  There  is  one  bl< 
but  she  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Afro  look.  Si  o 
be  a  model  for  Breck  shampoo.  A  large  po,oi. 
the  questions  are  based  on  articles  in  Ladie.  Hi 
Journal  and  Woman's  Day.  Jackie  is  askyW 
Benjamin  Franklin  used  as  his  pen  name  fff> 
Richard's  Almanac:  Richard  Benjamin,  1  :h 
Small,  or  Richard  Saunders.  Jackie  says,  "I'tljSj 
to  guess— Richard  Saunders."'  The  contests,  8 
Jackie  is  wrong.  Jackie  squeals  when  told  111 
Saunders  is  right.  "You  should  have  trustt, n 
she  savs  to  the  contestant.  "One  writer  w,i 
other.""  On  the  last  show,  when  Jackie  is'm 
duced  in  her  blinking  orange  box.  she  mou  I 
words.  "Hello  mother.""  Mrs.  Susann  watci 
program  every  morning  in  Philadelphia. 

They  finish  just  after  11:00  P.M.,  and  tl  ( 
ducers,  directors,  and  several  of  the  stars  d '< 
the  home  of  Marv  Markham.  an  independei 
ducer  and  talent  coordinator,  on  Beverly  Di  ' 
is  a  lavish  house  of  excessive  symmetry.  I 
a  fake  fire  blazing  in  the  den,  where  Jack  < 
is  playing  pool.  Mary's  dog.  a  white  anirr 


(i 


ockapoo— a  cross  between  a  cocker  span- 
:ij)oodle,"  is  lurching  through  the  house 
lto  furniture.  Three  men  begin  playing 
3  called  "Canoga"  over  the  long,  sunken 
is  the  first  of  the  women  to  join,  throw- 
aills  into  the  pile.  She  wins  the  first  two 
claims  the  cash  pot  with  a  cold  smile, 
on  the  couch  saying,  "No,  no!"  as  the 
laps  at  his  face.  Cassidy  confides  in 
he  wants  to  write  a  book.  Jackie  says, 
jHild.  I  think  any  good  actor  is  a  good 
ifiause  he  is  able  to  mimic  life." 

iu  ne  sets  many  scenes  of  The  Love  Machine 
[h  dnk  and  green  Polo  Lounge  of  the  Beverly 
d<  1.  During  the  day,  the  theatrical  crowd, 
n  each  other  with  cries  of  "Marvelous," 
I Id  "mah-velous,"  is  filled  out  with  wealthy 
ose  daughters  are  always  married  in  the 
md  ballroom.  In  the  ladies'  lounge,  a 
1  who  looks  to  be  nineteen  is  curled  on  a 
king  her  thumb.  Her  mother  is  stroking 
rlll've  ordered  those  nice  chicken  pancakes, 
ml  want  them  to  get  cold." 

Jolo  Lounge,  Jackie  is  seated  on  a  green 
lei  in  front  of  a  trellis  with  plastic  ivy.  She 
giving  interviews  for  several  hours,  and 
i  hamburger  and  a  glass  of  water  as  part 
at  and  water  diet,  which  she  describes  in 
each  reporter.  She  devotes  an  hour  to 
day  magazine,  another  to  the  Long  Beach 
W'.nt-Press-Telegram,  and  then  sees  a  young 
1  rom  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 
ed  if  she  expected  her  books  to  be  so  suc- 
ackie  says,  "I  came  up  the  hard  way  in 
with  writing,  I  was  going  to  start  right 
.  I  had  always  written  for  myself— stories, 
lad  a  play  produced  on  Broadway  {Lovely 
15 1.  When  I  saw  people  reading  my  first 
iephine,  I  would  think,  there's  someone 
He  baby.  When   I  saw  people  reading 
would  think,  they  have  very  good  taste." 
evening,  Jackie  is  a  guest  on  the  "Steve 
)w,"  taped  in  the  Hollywood  Video  Center 
Street.  The  sidewalk  of  Vine,  like  that  of 
d  Boulevard,  is  pink  inlaid  with  gold  stars 
he  names  of  actors.  Jackie  is  shown  to  a 
ressing  room  with  a  couch  and  a  director's 
young  man  with  a  beard  walks  in  and  asks 
gn  a  release.  Looking  at  herself  in  the 
ombing  the  Korean  hair,  she  says,  "Is  this 
RA  contract?"  The  young  man  frowns. 
*\FTRA  actress.  I  don't  go  on  a  show  with- 
kg  paid." 

and  Irving  watch  the  beginning  of  the 
on  a  monitor.  "It's  the  'Steve  Allen  Show,' 

queline  Susann  "  A  stagehand  comes 

ie.  She  stands,  pulls  up  her  white  stockings, 
ns  her  Pucci  dress,  and  waves,  "See  ya." 
ae  appears  on  the  monitor.  Irving  says, 
ust  radiant,  isn't  she?  Even  when  the  show 
>le."  Steve  Allen  invites  members  of  the 
;  to  ask  Jackie  questions.  As  on  all  her  West 


Coast  radio  and  television  appearances,  the  audi- 
ence asks  how  she  learned  to  write,  what  is  her 
technique.  What  they  mean  is:  If  you  can  do  it, 
why  can't  I?  Jackie  says  her  father,  a  portrait 
painter,  taught  her  to  study  people's  faces  and 
voices.  She  does  some  sloppy  imitations  of  Zsa  Zsa 
Gabor  and  Tallulah  Bankhead.  Jackie  is  asked  to 
play  a  running- jumping  game  with  a  girl  sw  imming 
champion  and  a  black  comedian.  After  she  hears 
the  rules,  she  says,  "I'll  watch." 

As  the  show  ends.  Bob  Shayne,  the  twenty-eight- 
year-old  talent  coordinator,  says  to  me,  "I  hope 
you're  not  going  to  be  as  kind  to  her  as  we  were. 
We  had  no  intention  of  giving  her  such  a  plug.  We 
had  review  sheets  all  ready  for  Steve.  We  were 
dying  to  plant  someone  in  the  audience  to  ask  a 
leading  question.  I  read  the  other  book  she  wrote. 
She  can  NOT  w  rite." 


fT,he  inescapable  fact  about  Jacqueline  Susann 
*  is  that  even  those  who  denounce  her  have 
probably  read  Valley  of  the  Dolls.  According  to 
statistics  kept  by  Publishers'  Weekly,  more  people 
have  bought  that  novel  than  any  other  published  in 
America  in  the  twentieth  century.  She  is  a  national 
phenomenon,  and  we  are  stuck  w  ith  her.  There  is  a 
built-in  audience  of  ten  million  for  every  book 
she  turns  out.  She  is  as  compulsive  about  writing 
as  the  legendary  British  popular  novelist  who  kept 
a  rigid  schedule  of  writing  five  hours  everv  day. 
If  during  that  time  he  finished  a  novel,  he  would 
type,  "end."  insert  a  new  page  and  type  the  title  of 
the  next  book.  Jackie  has  already  written  a  first 
draft  of  a  new  novel  to  be  called  The  Big  Man. 
about  a  girl  with  a  dominating,  magnetic  father. 
She  writes  the  first  draft  in  the  period  between  the 
time  she  finishes  a  novel  and  the  day  it  is  published 
and  she  embarks  on  the  promotion  tour.  "Then  I 
don't  return  to  an  empty  typewriter." 

Even  after  the  film  rights  of  The  Love  Machine 
w  ere  sold  for  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  even  after 
the  book  had  hit  number  one,  Jackie  continued  to 
plug  it  as  if  she  were  an  unknown  author.  "Maybe 
it's  my  bag,  but  I  feel  I  have  to  keep  going  around 
and  doing  it."  She  was  autographing  books  for 
Higbee's  in  Cleveland  when  she  learned  Love 
Machine  had  made  number  one.  Her  immediate 
response  was,  "We've,  gotta  keep  it  up  there." 
Irving  says  that  with  Jackie,  staving  number  one 
is  a  matter  of  pride.  "Simon  and  Schuster  wanted 
us  to  hold  off  publication  for  a  month  because 
Portnoy's  Complaint  was  so  hot.  But  Jackie  said 
no.  She  wanted  the  title  shot.  She's  a  natural  going 
competitor." 

Irving  has  taped  on  the  wall  of  their  creamy 
bathroom  in  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  a  cardboard 
facsimile  of  the  New  York  Times  Best  Seller  List 
of  June  22,  the  first  week  Love  Machine  was  number 
one.  "It's  great  to  watch  when  you're  on  the  head." 
i  '  ir-  says.  "It  makes  you  relax.  It's  good  for  the 
soul." 

'ooks  up  from  his  copy  of  Variety.  "That's 
funny.  ..    i  ;t?"  □ 


'In  Jackie's 
novels  there  are 
no  children,  no 
families  living 
and  growing  up 
together." 
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John  Corry 


C.KKKCE:  T1IK  DEATH  OF  LIBEK1V 


Has  Greece's  new  military  regime  oik  *'  more  covered  that  torn  and  embattL 
country  with  the  single  mask  of  tragedy?  "It  is  all  very  complex, says  Join 
".  .  .  and  the  only  probable  tiling  is  that  the  Greeks  will  survive,  and  that  the 
newesl  disaster,  which  is  the  Army  officers  who  rim  the  country,  will  not." 


John  Corry,  author  of 
The  Manchester  Affair, 
was  a  national  deskman 
for  the  New  York  Times 
and  a  IS  if  man  Fellow. 
Among  his  many  arti- 
cles in  recent  issues  of 
Harper's  was  his  report 
on  Castro's  Cuba  in  Jan 
ttary  1069. 


tie  tiling  about  the  Greeks  js  that  they  have  sur- 
I  vived,  and  that  while  lesser  peoples  have  waxed, 
waned,  and  disappeared,  they  have  hung  on,  en- 
during their  own  rogues  and  geniuses,  being  pawed 
over  by  one  Great  Power  or  another,  getting  the 
history  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians  written  in 
their  hills,  suffering  their  endless  catastrophes,  be- 
coming as  much  Pastern  as  Western,  and  staying 
all  the  while  peculiarly  Greek,  which  means  they 
are  not  like  everyone  else,  but  warmer,  kinder, 
cruder,  prouder,  and  more  full  of  both  courage 
and  guile,  with  the  more  important  of  these  being 
guile.  \\  hen  Odysseus  got  back  to  Ithaca.  Homer 
says,  gray-eyed  Athena  said  to  him  with  nothing 
but  admiration.  "Crafty  must  he  be,  and  knavish, 
w  ho  would  outdo  thee  in  all  manner  of  guile,"  and 
three  thousand  years  later,  when  some  students  at 
the  I  niversitv  of  Salonika  were  asked  what  they 
thought  was  the  greatest  virtue  of  them  all.  they 
answered  nearly  to  a  man,  "To  be  clever." 

Greece,  you  must  understand,  is  not  so  much  a 
country  of  clear  light,  old  ruins,  and  blue  and 
green  seas  as  it  is  a  condition.  It  is  where  the  citizens 
are  sorry  at  politics  and  successful  at  business, 
where  they  love  their  countrv  and  despise  their 
Governments. and  where  a  queue  is  always  a  sham- 
bles, the  rule  being  that  the  smaller  the  citizen  the 
more  quickly  he  will  fall  out  of  line.  It  is  where 
there  are  many  supplicants,  but  few  beggars,  where 
there  is  kindness  to  foreigners  and  suspicion  of 
countrymen,  and  where  everyone  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  he  is  not  only  as  good  as  his  fellow  man  but 
positively  better.  "The  first  thing  you  must  knew 
about  us,"  said  a  sophisticated  Greek  lady,  "is  that 
each  one  of  us  is  sure  he  can  run  the  countrv  better 
than  anyone  else."  Greece  is  also  something  with 
which  many  Anglo-Saxons  and  Teutons  have  love 
affairs.  Lord  Byron  being  only  the  most  publicized, 
and  where  any  two  citizens,  like  Talmudic  scholars, 
can  argue  three  sides  of  a  question.  When  Thucy- 
dides,  the  celebrated  Greek  historian,  began  his 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  he  wrote:  "The 
task  was  a  laborious  one  because  eyew  Uncles  (,|  the 
same  occurrence  gave  different  accounts  of  them  as 
they  remembered,  <>r  were  interested  in  the  actions 
of  one  side  or  another."  Nothing  has  changed  much 
since  then,  and  the  sons  of  the  eyew  itnesses  are  still 


more  interested  in  your  knowing  what  tl 7 1 
happened,  or  ought  to  have  happened,  ra'jr1 
what  actually  did  happen.  It  is  all  very 'ffl 
even  to  the  Greeks,  and  no  one  is  ever  r/ffi1 
w  hat  is  really  going  on,  and  the  only  prob<vf1 
is  that  the  Greeks  will  survive,  and  that  the  w 
disaster,  which  is  the  Army  officers  whrjuf 
country,  will  not. 

The  Army  officers,  colonels  mostly,  took1;; 
country  on  April  21,  1967,  saying  as  they  d'si 
they  were  the  instruments  of  a  National  I'ai 
tion  and  a  National  Purification.  whereii!3i 
would  be  purged  of  corruption,  misman  ;n 
and  the  Communist  menace.  In  fact,  there  ir- 
ruption and  mismanagement,  which  then  til 
and  in  the  twenty-three  years  before  tin 
came  to  power,  forty-one  Governments  h  1 
and  fallen.  Moreover,  although  the  officii 
never  produced  much  evidence  to  show  the  « 
real  Red  peril,  as  opposed  to  the  kind  tf  if 
Everett  Dirksen  the  vapors,  they  probably  lie 
that  one  existed.  In  1963.  when  Prime  li 
George  Papadopoulos  was  a  colonel  on  thei'tl 
border,  he  put  sugar  in  the  fuel  supply  of  h  a 
which  made  them  stop  running,  and  then 
Communists  did  it.  Then  he  told  the  Govltt 
of  this  instance  of  Red  duplicity,  but  nothii>c 
of  it  when  someone  found  out  what  had  rear*! 
pened,  and  the  Government  put  it  all  dow  > 
Colonel  s  zeal.  In  his  favor,  however,  it  shdc 
remembered  that  in  Greece  Communism  tr>' 
been  all  fire  and  sword.  In  late  1911.  after  H 
mans  had  been  driven  out.  Communist  p. ! 
fought  both  loyalist  Greeks  and  the  RritisHi 
for  control  of  the  country.  According  to  a  djj 
tion  filed  at  the  old  United  Nations  Orgai 
by  what  was  then  the  Greek  Government.  I 
civilians   were   killed   by   the  Communists 
short  war.  and  God  alone  knows  how  mi 
Government  side  killed.  Then,  in  June  I'M' 
ing  resumed  on  a  more  massive  scale.  Thei'« 
atrocities  on  both  sides,  and  when  it  stop 
1950  the  Gov  eminent  said  that  its  aimed  for<  1 
suffered   19,720  casualties,  which  included! 
captured,  and  thai  the  figure  for  the  Conn 
was  79,773.  It  was  a  terrible  lime,  more 
than  the  German  Occupation,  and  il  uproot© 
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[lion  Greeks,  with  all  the  misery  that  this 
\  the  damage  to  property  and  to  national 
i  lply  incalculable. 
m  ;ss,  I  know  of  no  one  in  Greece  who 
!  was  about  to  happen  again,  and  how- 
ve  the  life  in  Parliament  may  have  been, 
liquated  the  national  institutions,  flow- 
ing the  labor  disputes,  the  street  protests 
djptrations,  Greece  was  getting  by.  More- 
;  being  run  by  Greeks.  There  had  been 
sars  of  the  Turkish  Occupation,  which 
the  War  for  Independence  in  the  early 
fl  last  century,  and  then  after  1830  the 
ench,  and  Russian  Ambassadors  had 
pi  ty  much  their  way.  Otto  I,  a  Bavarian, 
and  he  ruled  with  all  the  grace  of  a 
iltan,  surrounding  himself  with  other 
and  finally  being  deposed  in  1862.  He 
led  by  George  I,  who  was  a  Dane,  largely 
en  it  looked  as  if  the  British  might  get 
own  on  the  throne,  the  French  and  Rus- 
libjected.  Eventually,  however,  the  British 
Mi  the  dominant  force,  what  the  Greeks 
freign  factor."  but  their  suzerainty  ended 

■  hen,  with  a  polite  diplomatic  note,  they 

■  their  burden  and  asked  the  Americans 
,11  •  it.  This  was  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
l:re  was  the  American  military  mission. 
;i  he  economic  aid.  great  quantities  of  it 
H  1  to  rebuild  the  country  and  were  pos- 

t  est  and  the  brightest  uses  of  American 
:e  e  in  the  postwar  period,  and  then  the 
ai  xperts,  the  advisers,  the  endless  officials, 
:l|iats.  and  all  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
ni  "1  remember,"  an  American  diplomat 
tan  Paul  Porter  was  the  AID  chief,  and  the 
tl:  the  Greek  budget  would  come  in  and 

■  d  say,  'We  want  to  spend  so  much  money 
,1 1<!  so  much  on  that,"  and  Porter  would 
I  no.  so  that  he  was  really  the  guy  who 
ring  the  country."  (Porter  later  became 
Hs's  law  partner;  I  do  not  know  if  this 
I/thing.  I  That  suzerainty  ended  in  1961. 
igress,  wearying  of  adding  new  nations  to 
»n  Aid  rolls  without  seeing  any  come  off, 
ft  Greece.  Taiwan,  and  Israel.  In  fact, 
1  then  had  a  sound  debt  structure,  her 

■  was  growing,  and  she  didn't  need  the 
IMeither  did  Taiwan  or  Israel,  but  thev 

■  lained.  Later,  the  economic  aid  to  Taiwan 
Suspended  was  shifted  over  to  military  aid: 
|t  hit  American  Jews  up  again.  I  Those 
lie  Truman  Doctrine,  of  the  Marshall  Plan, 
Is  of  great  American  prestige  in  Greece: 
It'ell  loved.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  Greek 

I  speaking.  He  is  gray-haired  and  dis- 

II  i.  books  in  three  languages  are  on  his 
I elves,  and  he  was  an  elected  Deputy  and 
i "  in  more  Greek  governments  than  he  can 
Member.  "In  the  early  nineteen-fifties,  the 

Ambassador,  Peurifoy.  once  called  me 
lid  me  to  lunch.  This  was  just  before  an 
-'eurifoy  was  an  old  friend,  and  the  lun- 
s  just  a  social  occasion.  But  then  along 


came  a  free-lance  photographer,  who  took  our  pic- 
ture, and  the  next  day  it  was  in  all  the  Athens 
papers.  My  people  saw  it,  and  I'm  sure  I  got  ten 
thousand  votes  because  of  it  in  the  election.  If  this 
were  to  happen  again,  if  people  were  to  see  my  pic- 
ture now  with  an  American  official,  I  would  lose  the 
election."  There  are  no  elections  now,  of  course, 
and  the  politician,  who  probably  had  the  photogra- 
pher planted,  could  be  overstating  things.  Still,  there 
is  a  new  anti-Americanism  in  Greece,  and  it  worries 
the  American  Embassy,  and  it  is  probably  strongest 
among  the  young,  where  it  ought  not  to  exist  at  all. 


'\/%/"hy,  definitely  the  Americans  support  the 
*  T  Colonels,"  the  girl  was  saying.  "It  is  the 
Pentagon  and  the  CIA,  not  the  people.  If  the  people 
knew  what  was  happening  here  they  would  be  with 
us.  All  the  students  believe  there  has  been  inter- 
ference from  the  Americans."  The  girl  was  a  leftist 
who  smiled  a  lot,  even  when  she  was  telling  horror 
stories.  She  attended  the  University  of  Athens,  and 
periodically  she  had  to  report  to  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  police  station  on  Bouboulinas  Street  to  be  inter- 
rogated. Her  boyfriend  had  been  sentenced  to  ten 
and  a  half  years  on  an  unspecified  charge,  and 
her  friends  all  thought  she  would  end  up  in  jail  her- 
self. (The  extra  half-year  on  his  sentence  is  worth 
remembering  because  in  Greece  when  you  are  put 
away  for  more  than  five  years,  or  for  more  than 
ten  years,  the  conditions  of  servitude  can  be  made 
a  little  harder.  Many  of  the  political  prisoners  I 
knew  of  were  in  for  five  and  a  half  years,  or  ten 
and  a  half  years,  with  that  extra  half-year  being 
just  a  special  piece  of  nastiness. )  "There  are  many 
informers  at  the  university."  the  girl  said.  "I  see 
them  sometimes  at  Bouboulinas  Street  when  1  re- 
port there.  That  way  I  can  tell  who  they  are.  Every- 
one on  the  board  of  the  Student  Union  is  an 
informer.  Before  the  Colonels  took  over,  the  board 
was  elected.  The  head  of  the  Student  Union  was 
always  elected,  too.  but  just  after  the  Revolution  the 
Government  appointed  a  right-wing  student  to  be 
the  head.  He  didn't  like  the  Colonels,  either,  and 
so  he  resigned.  Now  they  are  more  careful  when 
they  appoint  someone."  Are  there  underground  or- 
ganizations among  the  students?  I  asked.  "Oh, 
yes,"  she  said.  "The  biggest  one  is  left-wing,  and 
there  is  one  for  the  Center-Union.  They  agitate." 
What  else  do  they  do?  I  asked.  "They  pass  out 
leaflets."  she  said.  Is  there  anything  else?  I  asked. 
"Well,"  she  said,  "they  write  slogans  on  the  black- 
boards." 

This  is  the  way  it  is  among  the  students  and  intel- 
lectuals; if  the  counterrevolution  comes  it  will  come 
from  elsewhere.  At  the  University  of  Salonika, 
which  is  even  larger  than  the  University  of  Athens, 
perhaps  one-third  of  the  professors  have  been  dis- 
missed, but  the  bothersome  part  in  thinking  about 
this  is  that  a  great  many  Greek  professors  ought  to 
have  been  dismissed  years  ago.  having  long  put 
up  with  an  educational  system  whose  newest  ideas 
sprang  Ft  m  the  Kaiser's  Germany,  which  meant 
overcrow 'led  classes,  an  absence  of  science  facili- 
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ties,  and  some  of  the  most  overbearing  pedagogues 
in  the  world.  "Have  you  ever  heard  of  Montes- 
quieu?" a  professor  of  history  at  Salonika  asked 
me.  V  es,  I  said.  "Are  you  sure?"  he  said.  Yes,  I  said. 
"And  are  you  familiar  with  the  American  Constitu- 
tion and  the  system  of  checks  and  balances?"  he 
asked.  I  told  him  I  was.  "Well,  then,"  he  said,  "per- 
haps I'll  be  able  to  talk  to  you  about  how  a  democ- 
racy works."  The  professor,  who  was  a  frosty  man, 
with  vague  eyes,  was  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
Colonels,  but  he  had  not  been  dismissed,  although 
many  of  his  colleagues  had.  Dismissals  are  an- 
nounced in  the  Government  Gazette,  and  the  rea- 
sons offered  are  something  like  "illegal  relations," 
which  can  mean  meeting  someone  on  a  street  corner, 
or  "being  against  the  actual  situation  of  the 
country,"  which  can  mean  anything  at  all.  More- 
over, the  I  niversity  of  Salonika  is  full  of  police 
informers,  perhaps  more  so  than  in  Athens,  and 
some  do  it  out  of  zeal,  and  some  probably  for  fun, 
and  some  for  either  special  favors  or  money,  with 
the  acceptable  pay  supposed  to  be  about  500  draeh 
mas,  or  $16.60,  a  month.  One  professor  in  Salonika 
said  that  a  police  official  had  complained  to  him 
that  he  was  grading  some  of  his  students  too  low. 
Which  ones?  the  professor  asked.  These,  the  police- 
man said,  and  offered  him  a  list  of  what  the  profes- 
sor took  to  be  the  policeman's  informers.  It  is  also 
interesting  that  when  the  professor  objected  to  the 
policeman's  superior,  there  were  immediate  apolo- 
gies. Dictatorship  in  Greece  has  a  tentative  quality; 
no  one  is  ever  quite  sure  of  how  far  he  can  move 
against  the  regime,  or  of  why  he  is  not  in  jail  when 
those  without  blame  are.  and  so  there  is  a  lot  of  test- 
ing, of  trving  to  find  the  point  where  the  Colonels 
do  act.  The  Colonels  and  their  apparatchiki,  how 
ever,  are  inconsistent.  W  hen  eighteen  w  riters  signed 
a  declaration  saying  that  freedom  had  died,  two  or 
three  were  called  to  police  headquarters  and  politely 
asked  why  thev  had  done  such  a  thing.  When  Anna 
Svnodinou.  probably  the  best-known  actress  in 
Greece,  renounced  her  career  because  the  stage  was 
no  longer  free,  a  general  called  her  in,  and  said  that 
as  a  man  he  admired  her.  but  as  a  member  of  the 
Government  hardly  at  all.  Therefore,  he  said,  would 
she  please  stop  making  inflammatory  statements. 
However,  at  the  funeral  of  George  Papandreou,  the 
former  Prime  Minister,  forty-one  persons  were  ar- 
retted and  sentenced  to  one  to  four  and  a  half 
\ears  for  shouting  what  the  police  said  were  pro- 
vocative slogans. 


*2  o.  that  is  also  the  wav  it  is  in  Greece,  an  Attic 
police  state,  where  you  cannot  easily  tell  repres- 
sion from  simple  inefficiency,  and  where  you  also 
cannot  easilv  tell  when  a  citizen  is  surrendering 
to  the  alarums,  or  when  he  is.  in  fact,  awaiting  the 
policeman's  midnight  knock.  Nothing  is  really  the 
wav  it  seems,  and  mvth  and  reality,  as  they  always 
have  been  in  Greece,  are  intertwined. 

"The  onlv  bullets  we  are  receiving  are  the  flow  ers 
that  are  throw  n  at  us,"  said  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Stvlianos  Patakos.  making  a  pun  in  Greek  with  the 


word  for  receive.  "Before  you  came  hen  m 
"you  thought  there  were  machine  guns  id| 
on  the  streets."  Then  he  smiled  benignly  nH. 
more  or  less,  that  everyone  loved  the  (,<  , 
Still,  when  Prime  Minister  Papadopoulo  srft 
to  his  office  each  morning  from  his  most  I 
five  minutes  away,  it  is  the  wav  it  would  vf 
if  Lyndon  had  decided  to  visit  the  Demo <  tV 
vention  in  Chicago,  with  Daley  handling  Pi 
ity  on  Michigan  Avenue:  each  inter  :tio 
well  blocked  off,  all  traffic  is  stopped,  a  1 
mate,  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  cH" 
at  attention. 

Similarly,  I  once  arranged  a  meeting  in  mp 
apartment  with  a  pleasant,  gray-haired  dvi 
looked  like  your  old  Aunt  Florrie.  "I  got  (fa 
floor  above,  and  then  walked  down  one  f  hi' 
said.  "I  learned  that  from  a  British  diplo  it. 
way  the  concierge  can't  tell  where  youVgff 
I  do  not  know  for  certain  if  the  lady's  caior 
necessary,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  c1  tit 
Athens,  with  code  names  to  be  used  or  he 
phone,  orders  never  to  call  from  a  hotel,  t  al 
from  a  kiosk,  because  your  phone  may  1'tai 
instructions  to  take  a  taxi  to  a  street  ti  'b 
from  where  you're  going,  and  then  to  w  t 
if  you  are  being  followed,  and  only  the)  0 
to  your  appointment.  Middle-aged  peop  bf 
the  way  they  must  have  during  the  Germai  h 
tion,  and  they  tutor  the  young.  None  of  is 
say  that  everyone  acts  this  way;  rather,  i 
those  who  are  committed,  which  is  a  smal  iir 
of  people,  but  they  are  the  ones  who  yeitfl 
for  a  democracy. 

From  time  to  time  the  Prime  Minister,  i  :o 
savs  that  Greece  is  a  democracy,  or  at  leasl  do 
become  one.  but  on  form,  as  the  horse  pi.  1 
it  is  hard  to  prove.  The  press  is  controlled,  er 
no  elections,  there  are  no  strikes,  there  are  p 
cal  parties,  there  is  no  independent  judicia  1 
is  not  much  of  anything  except  what  the  Go  n 
says  there  is  to  be,  and  one  of  these  is  a  'hi 
tion.  The  Constitution  is  worth  looking  at  » 
the  Government  says,  it  was  approved  in  a  if 
dum  by  something  like  02  per  cent  of  the'oj 
do  not  think  02  per  cent  of  the  Greeks  woi  : 
on  w  hat  day  it  is.  and  t  met  an  officer  who  id 
he  personally  saw  a  box  of  ballots  dumpei  u 
cause  everyone  w  as  tired  of  counting.  Nor  hi 
we  will  say  that  a  majority  of  the  Greeks  a  W 
the  Constitution,  and  that  the  count,  if  n  e 
w  as  at  least  indicative.  To  begin  w  ith,  the  y(  I 
were  blue,  w  hich  is  the  national  color  of  Grf  e 
the  no  ballots  were  black.  At  first,  the  nrii 
were  to  be  red.  suggesting  that  only  a  Coi  l1 
would  vote  against  the  Constitution,  but  l> 
pressures,  or  perhaps  a  public-relations  m  , 
vailed,  and  black  w  as  chosen.  One  woman  s  i 
when  she  voted  she  was  given  only  the  ye  « 
and  that  she  w  as  too  timid  to  ask  for  one  ma  I 
and  a  man  told  me  that  in  his  polling  plac  i 
ballots  were  stuck  behind  the  ballot  box, 
to  get  one  he  would  have  had  to  reach  over  f 
and  under  the  nose  of  an  Army  captain. 
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I  decided,  and  voted  yes.  Furthermore,  a 

[>er  of  people  abstained  from  voting  that 
lough  abstention  can  be  followed  by  civil 
he  loss  of  a  passport,  for  instance.  In  the 
n  itself,  Article  138,  which  is  the  last 
s  that  the  Constitution  will  be  in  force 
y,  except  for  those  articles  that  take 
when  the  Government  says  they  do. 
■,les  deal  with  arrest,  the  courts,  search 
3,  free  speech  and  censorship,  the  right 
v.  the  right  of  association,  the  vote,  the 
'm  political  parties.  Parliament,  and  the 
)t.  So  far  as  I  know,  none  of  these  is  in 

,iough  the  Government  repeatedly  has 

I  elf  to  a  return  to  constitutional  liberties. 

,  or  not  this  will  happen  is  questionable, 
many  theories  in  Greece:  one  being  that 
Minister  is  a  secret  moderate  who  is  hard 
the  younger,  right-wing  officers  to  stand 
r  than  he  does:  another  being  that  the 
ister  is  a  natural  despot  posing  as  a  secret 

vho  is  hard  pressed  by  the  younger,  right- 
rs.  and  a  third  being  that  the  Government 

i  chaos  that  no  one  is  able  to  consi*tentlv 

ne  else  at  all.  Even  before  the  newspapers 

>red.  Greece  was  always  full  of  rumors. 

'here  are  more  of  them.  Some  are  sheer 
from  no  place  in  particular,  some  are 
this  side  or  that,  and  some  are  actuallv 

yone  can  find  support  for  hi*  own  idea 
happening,  or  about  to  happen,  and  anv 

e  can  interpret  the  same  rumor,  or  the 

ence.  differentlv. 

mple.  last  June  21.  in  a  letter  that  seems 
ind  it«  w  ay  into  every  intelligence  agency 
^t.  Col.  Dimitrios  Ionnides  of  the  mili- 
;  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  express 
isfaction  of  some  officers  of  the  Revolu- 
ge  part  of  the  letter  dealt  w  ith  King  Con- 
vho  led  an  unsuccessful  counter-coup  in 
1967.  and  has  since  been  living  in  Rome, 
his,  the  Government  hangs  his  picture  in 
ces.  gives  him  a  pension,  and  keeps  in 
h  him  through  its  Embassy.)  Colonel 
said  that  the  officers  were  unhappy  with 
eration  being  shown  to  the  King,  and  he 
t  the  contact  through  the  Embassy  in 
•nded.  and  that  those  few  officers  involved 
inter-coup  who  had  not  been  arrested  be 
rhe  Colonel  also  complained  of  a  few  in- 
tters.  and  then  he  said.  "The  hope  on  the 
"mer  politicians  for  a  return  to  parliamen- 
rnment  has  made  the  implementation  of 
of  the  Revolution  difficult.  A  responsible 
n.  in  addition  to  the  promises  given  to 
rs,  should  end  these  hopes."  Now.  this 
IT  meant  that  the  Prime  Minister  already 
he  officers  that  there  would  be  no  return 
nentary  government,  and  that  Colonel 
ind  hi*  brother  officers  wanted  him  to  tell 
the  nation.  Therefore,  the  Prime  Minister 
fa  I  being  pushed  by  the  other  officers 
ing  a  harder  line,  or  (h)  far  in  advance 
ers  in  taking  a  harder  line,  and  just  lag- 


gard in  telling  the  nation  so,  or  (c  )  neither  or  both 
of  these.  None  of  this  would  be  very  important,  ex- 
cept that  it  indicates  that  a  return  to  the  conven- 
tional freedoms  is  still  far  in  the  future  for  8.7  mil- 
lion people,  and  that  once  again  we  are  trapped  into 
having  truck  with  another  military  dictatorship. 


American  businessmen  are  more  comfortable 
./■with  this  Government,"  a  lawyer  said.  "They 
don't  understand  that  the  long-term  prospects  are 
against  them.  After  this  Government  is  deposed  the 
American  firms  that  are  involved  in  this  regime  w  ill 
be  ousted."  The  lawyer,  plainly  nervous  because  his 
doorman,  a  former  policeman,  had  seen  me  enter 
his  office,  made  much  of  his  living  by  representing 
American  businesses  in  Greece,  and  he  had  for 
them  a  kind  of  affectionate  contempt,  'it  is  the 
management  level."  he  said,  "they  don"t  know,  or 
don't  care,  what  is  happening  here.  They  welcome 
the  stability,  and  if  they  have  not  supported  the 
coup,  at  least  they  have  tolerated  it.  In  the  end  it 
will  be  as  it  i*  in  South  America:  they  will  be  driven 
out.  My  friends  who  are  in  jail,  I  don't  know  how 
much  hatred  they'll  have  for  Americans  when  thev 
get  out.  but  the*e  are  the  people  who  will  someday 
lead  Greece."  As  we  all  know .  the  business  of  busi- 
ness is  business,  and  a  dollar  is  amoral.  Resides, 
capital  investment  stimulates  the  economy,  provides 
jobs,  and  generally  enhances  the  well-being  of 
evervone  concerned.  "Trade,  not  aid.  "  calls  up  self- 
relianre.  viable  partnerships,  and  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, and  when  an  American  concern  invests 
monev  in  Greece  a  great  thing  is  made  about  it  in 
the  newspaper-,  and  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  i* 
sure  to  lav  the  cornerstone.  The  conventional  wis- 
dom is  that  invested  monev  ultimately  will  help 
the  poor,  and  for  once  the  conventional  wisdom 
mav  be  right.  The  other  thing  is  that  even  the  most 
benighted  Greek  liberal  knows  that  capitalism  gets 
along  better  with  the  right  than  the  left  wing,  and 
he  is  right,  too.  "There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  Ameri- 
can investment,  there  i*  only  investment.  It  has  no 
nationality."  said  Nicitas  Siori*.  the  I  nder  Secre- 
tary for  Education,  who  was  once  the  I  nder  Sec- 
retarv  for  Finance.  He  was  not  right:  there  is 
American  investment,  and  it  i*  an  outward  and  vis- 
ible sign,  to  the  Greek*,  at  iea*t.  that  Americans 
support  the  Government. 

Before  the  Re\olution  there  were  no  American 
banks  in  Athens.  There  was  American  Express,  but 
it  was  mostly  in  the  business  of  handling  remit- 
tance* from  home.  Then.  ju*t  after  the  Colonels  took 
over.  Chase  Manhattan.  Fir-t  National  City,  and 
Rank  of  America  opened  offices.  Litton  Industrie*, 
that  great  conglomerate,  had  been  invited  into  the 
country  when  George  Papandreou  was  Prime  Min- 
ister, but  it  had  dropped  out  when  national  politics 
became  too  complicated.  Immediately  on  their  as- 
cension, however,  the  Colonels  invited  Litton  back 
in  tain,  and  Litton  agreed  to  undertake  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Crete  and  the  western  Pelo- 
poni  si  and.  it  savs  in  the  contract,  to  "refrain 
from  am   ictive  participation  in  political  acthities 


''Middle-aged 
people  Ix-havc 
the  way  they 
must  have  dur- 
ing tltf  <  ierman 
Occupation,  and 
they  ttitor  the 
young." 
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in  (/recce."  and  to  "act  as  the  faithful  servant  of 
the  Government."  In  return,  the  Government  was  to 
periodically  deposit  a  million  or  so  in  IJ.  S.  dollars 
in  a  I  ,itton  account  in  Sw  it/.ei  land.  In  Greece,  Litton 
neither  sous  nor  reaps,  hut  gels  others  to  come  in 
and  do  so;  it  promotes,  finding  investment  oppor- 
tunities, and  then  finding  investors.  "Much  has  been 
said  about  this  contract  and  the  two  contracting 
parties."  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Patakos  said  not 
long  ago  about  the  arrangement  with  Litton.  "I  wish 
to  say  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  this,  and  the  work 
is  progressing."  It  is  a  Government  convention  that, 
v\hen  someone  says  something  it  does  not  want  to 
hear,  the  Government  does  not  repeat  it  hut  instead 
puts  out  solemn  assurances  that  whatever  was  said 
was  said  by  what  it  usually  calls  a  "slanderer  of 
Greece,"  and  was  all  wrong  anyway.  In  Litton's 
case,  the  slanderers  were  saying  that  the  Colonels 
had  heen  had.  and  that  Litton  was  falling  far  short 
of  its  commitment  on  bringing  in  capital.  In  the  he- 
ginning,  there  was  rosy  talk  about  Litton  pulling  as 
much  as  $050  million  into  Greece,  although  the  ion- 
tract  itself  called  for  Litton  to  bring  in  somewhat 
less.  By  the  second  anniversary  of  the  signing,  how- 
ever, there  was  only  S  1.650.000  in  foreign  capital 
brought  in  by  Litton  actually  at  work  in  Greece. 
There  was  a  great  deal  more  in  the  pipeline,  of 
course,  but  it  was  not  enough.  When  Patakos  said, 
"Much  has  been  said  about  this  contract."'  it  was 
Government  talk,  indicating  that  the  Colonels  them- 
selves  were  a  little  unhappy,  ami  sine  enough,  a 
little  later  il  was  announced  that  the  Litton  con- 
tract would  he  revised.  Still,  whatever  Litton  tells 
potential  investors  abroad  about  the  glories  of 
Greece  (periodically  someone  calls  it  a  mouthpiece 
for  the  Colonels  (  it  is  sensibly  quiet  in  Greece  itself. 

It  is  not  so  with  Thomas  Pappas  of  Boston,  a 
Greek- American,  who  contributes  mightily  to  the 
Republican  party,  who  said  after  the  convention 
that  he  had  "'put  in  a  good  word  for  Spiro"and  once 
suggested  in  Athens  that  he  was  an  old  CIA  man. 

"After  the  Almighty  God  created  men  and  beasts. 
He  created  the  Greek- Americans,  and  He  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  them."  The  speaker  here,  an- 
other former  Minister,  was  saving  that  the  Greek- 
Americans  were  neither  Greek  nor  American,  hut 
something  else.  There  are  2.5  million  of  them,  and 
the  former  Minister,  who  was  a  traveling  man.  said 
that  in  America  they  acted  like  Greeks,  and  in 
Greece  they  acted  like  Americans.  He  spoke  about 
them  the  wav  poor  Greeks  speak  about  "the  rich 
Greeks."  rich  Greeks  being  both  incomprehensible 
and  suspect  to  poor  Greeks,  and  he  wished  they 
would  all  go  away.  They  will  not,  but  it  was  really 
the  more  visible  Greek- Americans  that  the  former 
Minister  was  talking  about.  Mr.  Pappas  is  the  most 
v  isible  of  all,  and  his  people  in  Athens,  if  not  Mr. 
Pappas  himself,  say  that  he  is  close  to  the  President 
of  the  I  niterl  Slates,  knows  full  well  who  the  next 
Ambassador  will  he.  and.  in  fact,  very  probably 
will  name  him  himself.  Mr.  Pappas.  the  former 
Minister  said,  is  a  charming  man  who  cooks  >|>a 
ghetti.  tells  funn\  sloi 'ies.  and  is  good  to  his  friends. 
Still,  he  said,  he  wished  he  would  go  away.  Pappas, 


whose  family  is  from  the  same  village  m 
Agnew's,  came  to  Boston  as  a  very  smal  <oV 
pered  greatly  by  importing  olive  oil,  aim 
into  real  estate  and  Republican  politi  I 
brought  a  great  deal  of  money  into  C$4 
is  now  the  proprietor  of  chemical  pla 
mill,  and  a  refinery  in  Salonika,  t ornate  iai 
tomato-juice  plants  in  the  Peloporine>c  i 
in  Macedonia,  and  God  knows  what  else.:e| 
concessions  for  some  canning  factories^ 
recently  he  has  started  to  build  some  oc 
bottling  plants,  for  which  he  also  has  a  ug 
Coca-Cola  had  tried  for  years  to  get  iiiifl 
but  other  Governments,  fearful  of  the  c(oj 
for  the  Greek  fruit  and  soft-drink  indi  ri 
clined  to  admit  it.  The  Colonels,  recogniz  g> 
thing  in  having  another  American  nan  i 
welcomed  it. 

Pappas  put  his  first  big  money  into :ri 
1062  when  a  right-wing  Government  was  { 
then  suffered  mildly  in  1061  when  a  left-, r 
ernment  tried  to  revise  the  contracts,  an  b 
was  trying  to  see  that  this  never  happe^l 
That  was  a  year  in  which  the  King  disits 
Government,  and  in  its  place  there  carr,ts 
wing  one,  and  a  Prime  Minister  who  w< ! 
Pappas.  The  new  Government,  however,  I 
only  a  minority  of  deputies  in  the  Parlia<! 
to  survive  it  needed  the  support  of  memlJ 
liberal  Center-Union  party.  Pappas,  acc-i 
the  best  of  the  political  gossip  in  Athens,  ajvi 
several  liberal  deputies,  promised  them  y. 
siderations,  and  asked  them  to  switch  o>' 
of  them  apparently  did.  although  the  nexlr 
the  year  of  the  coup,  and  so  it  hardly 
I  When  the  Colonels  took  over,  Tom's  broil 
Pappas,  a  sometime  judge,  was  in  Greece.; 
got  back  to  Boston  he  said  the  coup  was  go< 
country,  and  while  this  was  not  much  r 
America,  it  was  headline  news  in  Greece.)', 
coup,  Tom  Pappas  and  the  Prime  Miri 
quently  were  pictured  together  in  the  pap 
in  fai  t,  was  the  best  man  when  the  Depu 
Minister's  daughter  was  married,  and  whei 
ally  suggested  about  a  year  later  that! 
worked  for  the  CIA.  well,  there  was  the  \ 
ball  of  wax.  the  CIA.  big  business,  and,  c 
the  Junta. 


Knowledgeable  Greeks  knew   somethii  a 
the  U.  S.  Embassy,  roughly  rating  the  I 
portant  people  there  as  either  good  guyjji 
guys,  and  they  know  who  some  of  the  CIA  il 
in  the  U.  S.  military  mission,  and  even  a  tl 
about  them.  Il  is  something  else,  though, 
what  the  CIA  men  have  been  up  to,  one  re  J 
ing  that  the  Colonels  themselves  put  ou 
about  how  the  CIA  supports  them,  and  aw  6 
ing  that  il  is  generally  hard  to  know  what  ; 
is  up  to  in  Greece.   The  military  mission 
more  transparent.  Il  is  there  because  Gree] 
southern  anchor  of  NATO,  and  so  on.  ami 
along  well  with  the  Greek  Government  II 


11,  we're  all  Army  officers,  and  we're  all 
i  job,  and  so  on.  The  Colonels  love  to 
nerican  officers  trot  out  for  ceremonial 
nd  this  is  always  recorded  by  the  pho- 
and  then  it  gets  all  over  the  papers,  too. 
$  iy  people  do  not  like  this  kind  of  thing, 
ink  that  every  time  they  start  to  get  it 
oj  ;GreekGovernment  that  things  would  be 
iffl  1  around  if  the  Government  gave  at  least 
•;nce  of  being  a  democracy,  that  then  the 
Wssion  comes  in,  tells  the  Colonels  they're 
Mine,  and  not  to  worry  about  the  Embassy 
Wplomats  just  aren't  realists.  Moreover, 

■  'iplomats  tell  the  American  officers  there 

■  'ossibility  that  the  Junta  will  create  so 

■  American  feeling  that  the  Greeks  may 
§  it  of  NATO  sometime,  that  doesn't  seem 
ac  ss,  either. 

Mi  is  another  matter.  There  are  a  great 
H;ks  who  believe  that  American  intelli- 
M  has  supported  the  Colonels.  One  persis- 
m  s  that  fifteen  generals  who  were  arrested 
ill  were  denounced  to  the  Greek  Government 

■  -American  officer  to  whom  they  had  con- 
plans  for  a  counter-coup.  Another  is  that 
ntelligence  recently  turned  over  to  Greek 

■h  1,200  telephone  tapping  devices  for 

■  officially  called  "NATO  purposes."  The 
Mmay  be  circulated  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
M1  second.  1  think,  has  the  ring  of  truth. 

■  rs  there  has  been  a  close  relationship  be- 

■  ireek  and  American  intelligence  agencies. 

■  ■yen  though  the  initials  do  not  translate 
a)  Greek  intelligence  is  always  referred  to 

The  Greek  CIA,  however,  functions  as 
I'BI  and  a  CIA,  responsible  for  both  in- 
external  security,  and  it  always  has  been 
my  men.  When  George  Papandreou  was 
lister  he  became  annoyed  by  the  agency's 
I  tionship  with  the  Americans  and  tried, 
I  mch  success,  to  change  it.  George  Papa- 
the  leader  of  the  Junta,  served  in  and  out 
ek  CIA  for  years,  and  there  is  some  evi- 
ls early  as  1952,  he  was  in  touch  with, 
later  getting  funds  from,  the  American 
;  the  German  Occupation.  Greek  Army 
d  formed  a  secret  organization  to  protect 
called  "the  Army's  ideals,"  and  in  1952 
>ulos  became  its  general  secretary,  and 
>  form  his  own  inner  circle  within  the 
ionization.  Showing  a  remarkable  talent 
>iracy.  he  appears  to  have  done  this  by 
5k  which  is  also  about  the  time  a  few 
icers  began  to  call  him  the  "Nasser  of 
and  as  early  as  1958  he  told  at  least  one 
cer  that  he  was  ready  to  oust  the  King, 
of  course,  a  junior  officer,  small  beer,  and 
snow  if  anyone  took  him  seriously.  More- 
ise  within  the  Greek  Army  it  is  almost  man- 
r  an  officer  to  train  in  the  United  States, 
It  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  On  the  day  of 
an  Embassy  official  called  the  military  mis- 
asked  who  Papadopoulos  was.  The  Ameri- 
Brs  said  they  didn't  know,  and  that  there 


was  no  record  of  his  having  trained  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning, or  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  Never- 
theless, there  is  another  persistent  story,  this  one 
saying  that  in  the  early  1960s,  which  would  be  just 
before  he  dumped  that  sugar  in  the  fuel  supply  of 
his  tank,  Papadopoulos  trained  in  the  United 
States  in  the  techniques  of  psychological  warfare 
and  anti-Communist  espionage.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  is  true,  but  some  Greeks  believe  it,  and  they  are 
the  people  who  will  one  day  inherit  their  country. 
As  a  nation  we  have  a  talent  for  backing  safe,  right- 
wing  leaders,  and  Greece,  remember,  was  once  torn 
apart  by  a  bloody  war  over  Communism.  I  think 
that  Papadopoulos,  as  a  devoted  anti-Communist, 
was  involved  with  American  intelligence  agents, 
maybe  even  with  some  high-class  liberal  types,  the 
kind  who  always  talk  about  adjusting  ourselves  to 
the  realities  of  power,  and  I  find  it  inexpressibly  sad. 


From  time  to  time,  there  have  been  charges  in  the 
American  and  European  press,  particularly  in 
Britain  and  in  Scandinavia,  that  political  prisoners 
have  been  tortured  in  Greece.  Most  recently,  Look 
Magazine  said  so,  and  the  Greek  Government  cried 
slander,  w  bile  Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos  thought 
seriously  enough  of  the  accusation  to  call  a  press 
conference  and  denounce  it.  "People  should  know 
that  only  through  the  respect  for  truth  can  we  sur- 
vive in  peace  and  freedom,"  he  said,  and  then  de- 
clared that  Look's  principal  informant,  a  political 
exile,  was  "a  mentally  deranged  person,  who  has 
been  an  inmate  in  an  asylum  for  distuibed  persons." 
Therefore,  he  said,  it  was  all  a  lie.  Greek-American 
newspapers  were  even  more  outraged.  They  said  it 
was  reprehensible  to  accuse  the  Greek  Government 
of  allowing  this  kind  of  thing  to  go  on,  and  they 
said  that  stories  of  torture  were  nothing  more  than 
leftist  fiction.  In  Greece,  however,  I  got  the  state- 
ments of  dozens  of  political  prisoners  who  said  they 
had  been  tortured.  What  is  extraordinary  is  that  the 
prisoners  were  willing  to  have  their  names  pub- 
lished. I  do  not  understand  the  courage,  or  perhaps 
the  despair,  of  a  man  who  w  ill  publicly  denounce  his 
jailers  while  he  is  still  within  their  reach.  It  was 
explained  to  me  that  the  prisoners  simply  didn't 
care,  and  that  they  thought  nothing  worse  could 
happen  to  them  than  already  had  happened.  1  don't 
know:  I  think  it  may  just  be  that  they  are  Greeks. 
I  have  heard  that  when  a  German  officer  ordered 
a  Greek  officer  to  haul  down  the  flag  from  the 
Acropolis  at  the  beginning  of  the  Occupation,  the 
Greek  officer  got  the  flag,  wrapped  himself  in  it. 
and  then  leaped  from  the  parapet  to  the  rocks  be- 
low. I  do  not  know  if  it  really  happened  this  way, 
but  it  sounds  like  something  a  Greek  could  do. 
Just  so,  I  think  that  a  prisoner  who  allows  his 
name  to  be  used  is  also  doing  something  a  Greek 
could  do. 

Of  the  dozens  of  .statements  about  torture,  here 
.uc  only  a  few.  and  they  are  published  exactly  as 
they  were  translated  into  English.  The  only  other 
thing  is  tl  it  Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos  has  said 
that,  if  tortui    can  be  proved.  "I  will  not  hesitate 


'There  is  Ameri- 
can investment, 
and  it  is  an  out- 
ward and  visible 
sign,  to  the 
Greeks,  at  least, 
that  Americans 
support  the 
Government." 
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lo  order  the  execution  of  those  responsihle  right 
here  in  Constitution  Square,  and  I  shall  assume  full 
responsibility  for  it."'  1  hope  he  keeps  his  word. 

PAVLOS  KLAVDIANOS,  23  YEARS  OLD,  STUDENT 
AT  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ECONOMICS  AM)  COMMERCIAL 
sciences:  I  was  arrested  on  February  29,  1908,  by 
the  policeman  Karathanassi.  1  was  taken  to  the  Gen- 
eral Security  offices.  All  the  time  1  was  being  beaten 
and  punched.  In  the  office  of  the  police  officer  John 
Kalyvas,  1  was  beaten  for  about  two  hours  by  kaly- 
vas.  Karapanayioutis,  and  Karathanassi.  They  used 
wood  planks,  metal  wires,  and  rubber  clubs.  They 
tied  very  tightly  my  genitals  with  a  rope  and  pulled 
them.  After  this  I  was  taken  to  the  terrace,  where 
l lu  re  is  a  little  room.  They  tied  me  on  a  bench  and 
tortured  me  by  beating  the  soles  of  my  feet.  ...  I 
was  taken  to  the  (  amp  of  505  Marine  Battalion  in 
tin-  area  of  Dionysos.  I  was  tortured  immediately 
with  beating  on  my  soles.  1  was  burned  with  a  lit 
cigarette  on  the  wrist  of  the  right  hand.  .  .  .  After 
this  1  was  put  in  the  punishment  confinement  room. 
There  I  was  kept  for  thirty-eight  days.  I  was  con- 
tinuously tortured  with  beating  on  the  soles  of  my 
feet  by  Major  Constantine  Boufa.  Major  Basilios 
Ioannides  and  other  ofheers.  .  .  .  Captain  Spyropou- 
los  fitted  on  my  brow  and  my  neck  some  electric 
wires  and  connected  them  with  a  live  plug.  This  was 
done  twice.  Then  they  stripped  me  naked  and  made 
me  run  under  the  rain  in  the  yard.  .  .  .  For  many 
days  they  did  not  allow  me  to  sleep.  .  .  .  On  orders 
from  the  commanding  oflicer,  John  Manoutsakaki, 
two  soldiers  and  a  sergeant  of  the  military  police 
tried  to  rape  inc.  Because  I  resisted  they  stopped 
giving  me  food  and  water.  .  .  . 

ATHANASIOS  K.ANELLOPOULOS,  31.  TELEPHONE 
company  EMPLOYEE:  1  was  arrested  for  my  syn- 
dicalistic activities,  for  conducting  propaganda 
against  the  Junta,  and  because  I  had  worked  pro- 
fessionally with  the  former  private  secretary  of 
Andreas  Papandreou.  1  was  arrested  on  January  1, 
1969.  I  was  led  straight  to  a  colonel  .  .  .  who  beat 
me  for  two  solid  hours.  1  was  then  handed  over  to 
the  Piraeus  Security  Police,  where  I  was  beaten  in- 
cessantly for  ten  davs.  bound  band  and  foot,  half- 
naked,  on  the  soles  of  my  feet.  .  .  .  The  most  severe 
blows  I  received  on  my  testicles  by  kicking.  As  a 
result  I  suffered  from  damaged  testicles.  Ids  of  diz- 
ziness, and  I  am  unable  to  walk  properly.  The  names 
of  my  torturers  are  Kouvas,  who  led  the  torturing. 
Yannoutsos,  Kotsalos,  Angelopoulos.  .  .  . 

SOTIRIS  AN  ASTASSI  AIMS.  29.  STAGE  DESIGNER:  I  was 
arrested  by  a  group  of  police  officers,  with  Lam- 
brou,  Babalis,  and  Malios  at  the  head.  1  was  kept 
in  solitary  confinement  for  130  days  at  the  Security 
Headquarters.  I  was  tortured  repeatedly  by  sole- 
beating  and  beating  on  my  face  and  genitals.  The 
torturers  were  Babalis,  Kravaritis,  Kontogeorgakis, 
Spanos.  .  .  . 

STAMATAKIS  NIKIFOROS,  24,  SELF-EMPLOYED :  I 
was  arrested  on  April  13,  1968,  by  the  Security  of 
Heraklion,  Crete.  The  same  day  I  was  tortured  from 
8:00  a.m.  until  midnight  by  a  group  of  men  from 
die  Security  under  l lie  Director  of  the  Gendarmerie 


in  Crete.  ...  1  was  beaten  on  the  soles 
My  hands  were  wrung  and  I  was  kic 
back  while  hung  from  the  feet.  .  .  .  On 
was  sent  lo  the  Security  Headquarters 
Bouboulinas— where  I  remained  in  com; 
tion  until  May  30  

v  VWIS  PETROPOULOS,  34,  DECORATOR  [J 
rested  on  April  4,  1968.  I  was  taken 
Senility  Headquarters  in  Athens  and  ;s;|j 
up.  The  next  day  I  was  taken  to  the  Dion  )&q 
There  they  shaved  my  head  and  made  mrm 
hair.  For  many  hours  in  a  large  room  tei  igl 
beating  me  all  over  the  body  and  especiy^ 
head  and  on  the  stomach.  .  .  .  Because  o;M 
ings  on  the  soles  of  my  feet  1  could  new*-' 
ten  days.  They  took  off  four  of  my  toei'lfl 
burned  with  cigarettes  my  fingernails.  T-yifl 
a  mock  execution.  They  tortured  me  by  t  a| 
of  letting  water  drip  on  my  brow  .  ...  fl 

MICHAEL  APANOMERITAKIS,  28,  CIVIL  S\f§~ 
THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  MINISTRY  TO  THE  P  «S 
ISTER's  OFFICE,  MEMBER  OF  THE  CEN-R.j 
YOUTH  IN  CRETE,  MEMBER  OF  A  RESISTANT 
Arrested  on  August  5.  1968,  I  was  kept  in  ital 
tary  confinement  for  forty  days  at  the  iljU 
Security  Headquarters.  I  was  taken  for  qtfit" 
and  there  1  w  as  inhumanly  tortured  foi  dtp 
hours  by  seven  men  of  the  Security  Po  ;. ' 
beat  me  violently  on  the  head,  the  face,  the  iiu 
belly,  and  the  genitals.  I  also  received  sevi'itt 
on  the  chest  with  a  chair.  The  result  wa:1  si 
hemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  the  ears,  imj  sil 
to  walk  for  twenty  days,  partial  loss  of  rraS 
my  left  ear.  and  swelling  of  the  genitals 'iiy 
turers  were  Karambatsos,  lieutenant  colow 
Gendarmerie;  Mavroidis,  lieutenant  coloi'Jtf 
Gendarmerie:  Favatas,  lieutenant  colon  ci 
Gendarmerie,  and  four  other  policemen.W 

PANAYIOTIS  TZAVELI.AS.  44,  MUSICIAN:  it 
invalid.  One  leg  has  been  cut  off  at  the  tfl 
the  other  is  also  injured.  I  suffer  from  en(  te 
I  was  ai  rested  on  August  8.  1968.  and  was'ih 
at  a  Security  Station  of  the  suburbs  by  pur  in 
the  head,  kicking,  and  flogging.  They  broljflt 
my  crutches  by  which  they  were  beating  ifM 
head  and  all  over  the  body.  1  was  unconsijB 
live  davs.  For  forty-four  days  1  was  kept  in'tn] 
isolation  ami  slept  on  the  cement  floor  wit'flt 
bedding  and  in  only  my  shirt.  1  am  still  'ta 
awaiting  trial.  It  is  already  six  months. 

MKOLAOS  KIAOS.  26.  STUDENT  OF  THE  FAC*.T 
PHYSICS  AND  SCIENCES:  I  was  arrested  on  tM 
1968.  by  seven  police  officers  of  the  Studt  I 
partment  of  the  General  Asfalia  [police  1 
of  Athens.  ...  I  was  taken  to  the  office  of  M' 
where,  in  his  presence,  karapanay iotis  bea  i 
For  a  long  while  he  was  beating  my  heac  i 
wall.  After  this  he  took  me  to  the  terra' 
covered  room,  and  tied  me  on  a  bench.  Tl 
me  on  the  soles  of  mv  feet  with  iron  and  ' 
rods.  They  beat  me  on  my  genitals.  In  m\ 
they  placed  a  (hick  truncheon  in  order  tq| 
my  screams.  .  .  .  The  same  night  they  tooki 
the  505  Battalion  of  the  Infantry  Marines  at 


;nant  and  a  policeman  called  Chrisakis 
|es  of  my  feet.  .  .  .  On  the  29th  of  April 
loon  Major  Goufas  beat  the  soles  of  my 
iresence  of  commanding  officer  Manou- 
y  beat  me  all  over  the  body  with  a  wire 
They  tortured  me  with  water  drops 
ny  brow.  They  were  specially  beating 
ars.  I  passed  blood  in  the  urine  and  pus 
ping  from  my  ears.  .  .  . 

there  are  dozens  of  other  statements,  all 
uch  the  same,  and  they  should  be  read 
M  unketing  American  Congressmen,  hip- 
ui:s,  and  businessmen  in  Greece.  I  think 
til  Tien  who  were  quoted  are  now  in  Averof 
in  .thens,  which  is  neither  the  best  nor  the 
la!  f°r  a  political  prisoner  in  Greece,  but 
I  cal  one.  Physical  torture,  being  mostly 
ul  'nt  of  police  stations  and  Army  barracks, 
■pes  not  go  on  there,  but  a  sad  and  nasty 
ujof  the  spirit  does.  Averof  is  a  clump  of 
Bigs,  with  sections  for  men  and  women 
isoners,  and  for  ordinary  convicts.  Be- 
e  lational  Resurrection  came  to  Averof, 
8  nth  terms  of  up  to  ten  years  could  be 
I  e  times  a  week,  and  prisoners  with  terms 
ty  years  could  be  visited  eight  times  a 
iv,  political  prisoners  who  get  up  to  five 
Uowed  four  visits  a  month,  and  for  five 
t  is  twice  a  month,  and  for  twenty  to  life 
■  month.  Once,  incidentally,  any  relative 
eii  to  see  a  prisoner:  now  the  most  distant 
« owed  in  is  a  first  cousin,  who  must  be 
D:he  prisoner  s  father,  not  to  the  mother. 
Ire  not  allowed  to  visit  at  all  unless  they 
I  a]  permission  from  the  Ministry  of  fus- 
el lis  is  not  often  given.  When  relatives  do 
stand  behind  a  low  cement  wall,  and  then 
■pars,  and  then  a  fine  wire  net.  and  then 
aj  and  then  the  prisoners  and  their  guards, 
we  this  summer,  children  were  allowed  to 
a  fathers  or  mothers  tv\ice  a  month  in  a 
fire  they  could  embrace.  Then  it  was  an- 
diat  the  visits,  which  had  been  thirty  min- 
u  1  be  limited  to  five  minutes.  The  smallest 
Especially  use  up  a  minute  or  two  of  this  in 
jeir  fathers  or  mothers  among  the  other 
stand  guards.  Nearly  all  the  cells  in  Averof 
Ibrisoners,  and  they  are  small  cells,  with  a 
y>w  space  between  the  cots.  The  prisoners 
Sjenteen  hours  a  day  there,  and  they  are 
Bit  7:00  P.M.  in  the  summer,  and  6:00  P.M. 
iter.  The  cells  have  no  toilets,  only  buckets 
tniptied  in  the  morning.  There  is  a  toilet 
lie  political  prisoners  use.  but  it  is  seldom 
l.nd  its  rotten,  fetid  smell  overflows  into 
IjSome  prisoners  say  this  ;s  the  worst  thing 
I  Averof.  The  Government  spends  eight 
|  a  day  on  food  for  each  prisoner,  which 
5  cents,  and  it  is  popularly  supposed  that 
9  drachmas  of  this  are  stolen.  There  is 
,  however,  and  its  profits  are  used  to  buy 
the  prison  hospital.  Families  may  also 
ood  three  times  a  week,  but  they  cannot 


THIRD  PSALM: 

THE  SEPTEMBER  VISION 

by  W.  S.  Merwin 

for  Galway  Kinnell 

I  see  the  hand  in  which  the  sun  rises 

a  memory  looking 

for  a  mind 
I  see  black  days  black  days 

the  minds  of  stones 

going 

but  likewise  coming 

their  sealed  w  ay 
I  see  an  empty  bird  cage 

a  memory  looking 

for  a  heart 

asked  to  feel  more 

feels  less 
I  see  an  empty  bird  flying 

and  its  song  follows  me 

with  my  own  name 

with  the  sound  of  the  ice 

of  my  own  name 

breaking 
I  see  the  eyes  of  that  bird 

in  each  light 

in  rain 

in  mirrors 

in  eyes 

in  spoons 
I  see  clear  lakes  float  over  us 

touching  us  with  their  hems 

and  they  carry  away  secrets 

they  never  brought 
I  see  tongues  being  divided 

and  the  birth  of  speech 

that  must  grow 

in  pain 

and  set  out  for  Nine\  r\\ 
I  see  a  moth  approaching 

like  one  ear  of  an  invisible  animal 

and  I  am  not  calling 
I  see  bells  riding,  dead  horses 

and  there  was  never  a  silence  like  this 

oh  objects  come  and  talk  with  us 
while  you  can 
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DEATH  OF 
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send  in  anything  that  is  sold  in  the  canteen,  and  sick 
prisoners  cannot  receive  any  food  at  all.  Candy  is 
forbidden;  I  do  not  know  why.  The  hospital  is  a 
fev\  hundred  yards  from  the  cellbloek,  and  when 
prisoners  go  there  they  go  in  handcuffs  in  a  police 
wagon.  The  dentist  \isits  on  Friday,  hut  he  is 
equipped  only  to  extract  teeth.  Foreign-language 
books  are  not  allowed  in  the  prison,  and  other  books 
are  allowed  in  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  warden. 
Many  books  are  banned  in  Greece,  but  the  warden 
prohibits  others  as  well.  Once  he  banned  Proust's 
Remembrance  <>j  Things  Past. 


Vverof  is  not  a  monumental  tragedy,  not  like 
Belsen  01  Buchenwald,  but  it  is  grimy.  There 
are  probably  only  a  leu  thousand  people  in  the 
Averofs  of  Greece,  but  there  are  others  who  have 
been  exiled  from  their  homes  and  sent  into 
remote  villages,  and  many  many  others  who  pass 
in  and  out  of  police  stations,  sometimes  being  de- 
tained for  a  few  hours,  sometimes  overnight,  and 
sometimes  for  davs  and  weeks.  The  newspapers 
publish  no  stories  about  them:  things  are  seldom 
announced.  "Have  you  heard  the  latest'.-''  (.iceks 
seem  to  be  forever  casing,  and  the  latest  is  always 
something  political,  or  something  about  another  ar- 
rest. Perhaps  one-third  of  the  Army  officers  have 
been  ai  rested.  01  retired,  and  some  of  them  are  in 
exile,  ami  some  walk  tin-  streets,  ami  some  are  kept 
in  an  old  hotel  near  Athens.  The  windows  are  nailed 
shut,  and  twice  a  day  two  guards  take  each  officer 
downstairs  for  a  turn  around  what  was  once  a  lobby. 
In  Aihen>  there  is  also  an  atomic-research  center. 
Democritos.  whii  li  is  named  lor  the  Greek  who  said 
2.  MJO  years  ago  that  all  matter  was  made  up  of  tiny 
particles.  One  morning  in  June  an  electronics  scien- 
tist was  arrested  in  Ins  laboratory  at  Democritos. 
and  more  than  a  month  later  his  colleagues  still 
didn't  know  what  had  happened  to  him.  At  live  in 
the  morning  of  the  day  In-  had  been  seized,  a 
Democritos  chemist  was  taken  from  his  home,  ques- 
tioned by  the  police,  and  then  released.  The  chemist 
had  been  invited  to  present  a  paper  at  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  but  then  the 
cops  said  he  couldn't  go.  What  shall  I  tell  the 
Americans?  he  asked  the  director  of  Democritos. 
Tell  them  you  broke  a  leg.  he  said.  This  was  about 
the  time  that  a  lady  scientist  from  Democritos  was 
stopped  at  the  airport  while  she  was  on  her  way 
to  attend  a  professional  meeting  in  Vienna.  She 
could  not  leave,  the  police  said,  because  she  was  a 
menace  to  national  security.  The  "latest"  is  always 
something  like  thai. 

The  other  side  of  all  this,  although  I  met  few 
(iieeks  outside  the  Government  who  cared  to  admit 
it,  is  that  the  Government  has  done  some  things 
for  its  constituents.  Any  dictatorship,  no  matter 
how  inefficient,  usually  does,  and  even  Mussolini 
made  the  trains  run  on  time,  l  iberal  critics  of  right- 
wing  regimes  hard  I  \  ever  acknowledge  these  things, 
probably  because  il  would  damage  their  case,  but 
they  ought  to.  I'oi  example,  the  (week  fanners,  like 
American  farmers,  habitually  overborrow,  and  the 


Greek  farmers,  like  American  farmers, 
cry  poverty.  The  difference  is  that  the  Gi  < 
ers,  who  make  up  about  half  the  populati  , . 
mean  it.  The  per  capita  income  in  Gre© 
thing  like  $750,  and  the  farmers  scratch  cl|i 
on  little  plots  and  patches  of  rocks  and  or 
ground.  By  1907  they  owed  the  Governi 
ten  billion  drachmas,  which  was  about  oiim 
of  what  they  could  produce  in  a  year,  an>!u' 
P )(>'<'>  the  loans  were  pardoned.  The  farntf 
sions  also  were  increased  70  per  cent,  a, 
the  Colonels  are  not  the  sort  to  upset  a .» 
owner  by  parceling  out  his  estate,  they  ant 
talking   about   consolidating    the  small  in 
holdings.  That  is.  if  a  farmer  owns,  say,  fr 
spread  over  seven  different  places,  they  u] 
he  put  together.  The  Government  also  1  i 
duced  free  medical  care,  and  it  says  that 
farmers  and  their  families  had  35  million  e 
in  hospitals,  and  that  doctors  also  made  foi  n 
I iee  visit-  in  rural  areas.  Before  the  Rc  Ii 
the  Government  also  says,  there  were  exac 
doctors  in  the   poorest,   most   isolated  >a 
Greece,  and  now  there  are  1,410.  The  rule  t 
young  doctor,  just  out  of  medical  school,  a 
into  these  areas  for  at  least  six  months,  li 
similar  to  what  they  do  in  some  socialist  i 
but  in  Greece  the  Government  will  also  i\ 
doctors  to  go.  which  may  even  be  nicer. 

The  Government  also  says  there  are  mon  h 
more  university  dormitories,  and  more  c  d 
centers  going  up  now  than  ever  before,  ami 
putting  aside  13  per  cent  of  the  national  bi  e 
education,  which  is  more  than  any  oth 
Government  ever  thought  of  doing.  Furth  1 
lias  been  a  rise  of  200  per  cent  in  the  nu  I 
teaching  assistants  at  the  univeisities.  Pres 
they  must  all  prove  their  loyalty  to  the  Govf  ri 
and  the  moldy  figs  at  the  universities  will  2  e 
any  virtue  in  it.  anyway,  but  it  is  anoth  S 
sign  that  something,  somewhere,  is  being  il 
far  as  our  greatest  social  need,  it  is  hard  U  ii 
briefly,"  Lucas  Patras,  the  Minister  of  Soc 
fare,  said.  Mr.  Patras  is  a  shy,  pleasant  n'i 
studies  a  lot,  and  then  writes  things  with  t 
"The  Problem  of  the  Pensionable  Retireme 
"Our  country  is  in  a  state  of  change,"  I 
"From  a  state  of  low  social  development  e 
moving  into  one  of  high  development.  This 
social  problems,  and  all  the  problems  ar  a: 
explosive  stage.  Social  Securitv  is  in  a  stat 
archy.  We  must  move  to  a  new  s\ stein.  T 
tribution  of  doctors  is  not  the  best.  We  mill* 
new  decisions.  The  old  leaders  didn't  und 
the  problem  of  moving  from  a  pre-  to  a  pos 
trial  society."  Then  Mr.  Patras  sighed  a  lit 
went  on  to  explain  the  problem  of  Social  S  I 
There  are  338  Social  Security  centers,  wrl 
railed  "founts,"  and  each  job  or  profession 
own.   and   each   one   runs   itself.  "UnfortI 
each  fount  was  not  pail  ol  an  overall  pi' 
Mr.  Patras  said,  "but  existed  separately,  i 
all  policy.   This,  of  course,  is  kind  of  era 
thai  is  the  way  il  was  before  the  Revolutioi 
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their  money  into  the  founts,  and  when 
isioned  off,  or  go  on  unemployment,  the 
it  out  again.  Since  no  one  has  ever 
a  way  to  do  this  by  mail,  a  Greek  must 
iself  at  the  fount  to  do  business.  As  an 
t.  Mr.  Patras  said  that  the  Government 
I  beaten  the  problem  of  the  long  lines 
ilways  stretching  out  from  the  founts 
ot  sun.  He  did  not  say  how  the  Govern- 
lone  this,  and  it  is  only  a  small  thing, 
ct  it  is  terribly  important  if  you  are  an 
isioner  with  one  leg.  This  is  the  same 
t  that  exiled  the  composer  Mikis  Theo- 
a  miserable  mountain  village,  posted 
with  guns  nearby,  and  then  banned  his 
'er  Greece.  I  do  not  know  how  many  one- 
iioners  you  have  to  get  into  the  shade  to 
or  losing  Theodorakis.  but  I  think  it 
rondered,  especially  by  the  people  who  let 
stand  out  there  in  the  Inst  place. 


.  what  may  save  all  the  Greeks,  even  from 
es,  is  their  madness.  Not  all  Greeks  have 
lgh  do,  and  it  helps  them  get  by.  A  Greek 

automobile  is  mad.  which  he  must  be. 
I  the  other  drivers  are  mad,  too.  Greek 

of  only  two  kinds  of  women,  the  kind 
home  to  their  mothers,  and  then  the 
.  and  they  stare  at  women  a  lot.  and  flare 
ils  a  lot.  It      a  little  mad,  but  1  do  not 

gel  much,  and  so  maybe  they  must  be 
Greeks  in  nightclubs  break  plates  when  the 
nusic  gets  to  them-  and  this  is  mad.  but 
tt  much  else  they  can  do.  and  they  must 
ing.  The  Colonels  have  passed  a  law  that 
[legal  to  break  plates  this  way.  but  the 
I  get  broken.  "We  Greeks  break  plates 
eak  the  law,"  a  man  said,  hurling  a  few 
zouki  player.  The  maddest  Greek  I  ever 
ct,  was  a  bouzouki  player, 
re  American  saxophone  players,"  he  said, 
ke  me  weep."  He  pursed  his  lips,  grabbed 
ary  saxophone,  and  swayed  forward  and 
:ing  very  sad. 

>u  know  there  is  no  written  music  for  the 
he  said,  and  1  said  I  did  not.  "Well. 
Dne."  he  said,  tearing  a  peach  in  two.  and 
le  half. 

le  about  the  bouzouki."  I  said, 
tell  you,"  he  said,  "because  you  are  a 
a  friend  of  mine.  I  have  been  playing  the 
for  thirty-six  years,  since  I  was  six.  The 
has  been  seen  in  popular  places  only  since 
ore  that  it  was  only  in  secluded  places.  It 
sic  for  tough  guys.  It  originated  in  1930. 
s  based  on  Turkish  music,  but  only  thugs 
.iglers  ever  heard  it.  Then  it  started  to 
opular  with  intellectual  people.  I  remem- 
ich  people,  snobs,  would  start  coming  to 
-guy  places.  Did  you  know  that  my  father 
lei,  and  my  sister  is  a  scientist?" 
rim  I  did  not,  and  I  asked  him  how  he  got 
mzouki  player. 


"You  cannot  find  a  bouzouki  player  who  will 
tell  you  his  story,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  tell  mine  to  you."  Then  he  fell  into  a  long 
silence. 

I  asked  him  what  made  a  good  bouzouki  player. 

"This  is  a  most  difficult  question.  I  admire  you 
very  much  for  asking  it.  No  one  has  ever  asked  me 
such  a  provocative  question  before/'  Then  he  fell 
into  another  long  silence,  and  looked  very  sad,  but 
finally  he  said,  "It  is  intellect.  This  is  the  difference, 
the  difference  between  two  players  is  intellect.  If 
you  have  the  same  desire,  intellect  is  the  thing  that 
separates  us." 

He  was  silent  again,  and  then  he  spoke  about 
composers,  commending  several,  and  then  saying, 
"Hut  not  Theodorakis,  he  is  for  the  crowd.  He  is  a 
thief,  a  pseudo-intellectual,  and  a  Communist.  You 
understand,  of  course,  that  I  am  talking  only  about 
music." 

I  said  I  did.  and  asked  him  when  he  would  play 
the  bouzouki. 

"Not  tonight,"  he  said,  and  looked  very  sad.  "I 
am  not  in  the  mood."'  Then  he  got  up  and  walked 

a  w  a  y . 

The  bouzouki  player  was  not  a  fool,  only  a  little 
mad.  He  will  probably  gel  by,  and  in  the  end  he 
and  some  othei  mad  Greeks  will  do  in  the  Colonels. 
They  may  have  to  do  it  without  the  Americans,  but 
in  the  end  it  will  be  done.  On  the  day  a  Greek  said. 
"Have  you  heard  the  latest'.''"  which  was  that  some 
more  arrests  had  been  made,  nineteen  American 
newspaper  boys  came  to  Athens.  They  were  jug- 
eared,  freckle-faced,  and  cow  licked,  and  thev  were 
all  over  the  newspapers,  and  all  over  the  television 
news.  They  were  from  the  Hearst  organization,  and 
the  Hearst  man  who  was  with  them  told  the  Prime 
Minister,  "Some  of  the  things  that  one  reads  today 
about  Greece  are  myths.  One  finds  this  out  when 
one  comes  to  Greece,  sees  Greece,  and  lives  in 
Greece.  We  shall  take  with  us  the  most  beautiful  im- 
pressions of  your  country."  Then  the  man  from 
Hearst  handed  over  messages  from  other  Ameri- 
cans. John  McCormack,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
sent  the  Prime  Minister  "expressions  of  esteem." 
Senator  Henry  Jackson  of  \\  ashington  said  some- 
thing about  NATO,  and  then  he  told  Mr.  Papadopou- 
los  he  w  as  sure  the  newsboys  would  be  impressed  by 
"your  country  and  your  people.""  Governor  Richard 
B.  Ogilvie  of  Illinois  said  il  was  wonderful  that  the 
newsboys  would  learn  "how  your  brave  people 
fought  and  struggled  to  remain  free."  and  Ron- 
nie Reagan,  after  saving  something  about  "the 
idea  of  freedom  and  justice.  '  sent  "the  best  wishes 
to  you,  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Papadopoulos.  and  to 
all  the  people  of  Greece  from  all  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia." Governor  Preston  Smith  of  Texas  said 
everyone  was  really  looking  forward  to  the  time  the 
Prime  Minister  could  visit  America,  and  then  he 
sent  his  best  wishes  "for  the  continuation  of  your 
success  in  your  struggle  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy." On  television,  the  Prime  Minister  was  beam- 
ing and  beaming,  and  out  there  somewhere,  a  great 
many  other  Greeks  needed  all  their  madness  to 
survive  it. 


1  'Have  you  heard 
the  latest?' 
Greeks  seem  to 
be  forever  saying, 
and  the  latest  is 
always  something 
political,  or 
something  about 
another  arrest." 


H  \  li I'KH's  \i  ^GAZINE 
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Richard  Pollak 


YIISSILKI  AND 


The  balance  of  terror  between  the  Russians  and  us  focuses  on  the  plains  of 

Dakota,  where  farmers  stoically  plow  around  the  nuclear  warheads 

and  Air  Force  crews  sit  in  subterranean  silos  waiting  for  World  War  III. 


GRAIVD  FORKS,  N.D. 

nee  upon  a  time— the  time  is  now :  but  this  is, 
V_>J  after  all.  a  kind  of  mad  fairy  tale— there  lived 
in  North  Dakota  a  farmer  named  Kermit  Carlson.  In 
the  rich  soil  of  the  Sheyenne  River  Valley,  he  grows 
wheat  and  barley  and  flax  and,  to  help  pass  the  time 
through  the  long,  harsh  Dakota  winters,  he  keeps  a 
herd  of  fifty  Hereford  cattle.  The  farm,  which 
spreads  over  1,200  acres,  originally  belonged  to  his 
grandmother,  who  passed  it  down  to  his  father, 
who  passed  it  down  to  him.  Kermit  Carlson  has 
worked  the  farm  now  for  twenty-five  years,  almost 
all  of  them  with  his  wife.  Laura  Jean,  and  together 
thev  have  prospered.  They  have  raised  five  healthy 
children,  sending  them  all  through  the  public 
schools  in  the  nearby  town  of  Finley  and  having 
them  all  baptized  and  confirmed  just  down  the  road 
at  the  Sheyenne  Valle)  Lutheran  Church,  which  the 
Carlsons  attend  regularly  every  Sunday.  Like  their 
neighbors,  they  are  simple.  God-fearing  Christians. 
On  occasion.  Laura  Jean  Carlson  conducts  Bible 
classes  in  the  family's  neat,  two-storv  farmhouse, 
where  a  portrait  of  Jesus  Christ  hangs  above  the 
piano  in  the  living  room.  Only  a  few  hundred  feet 
from  the  farmhouse  is  a  two-  or  three-acre  plot 
surrounded  by  a  seven-foot-high  cyclone  fence  with 
barbed  wire  strung  along  the  top.  In  the  center  of 


this  enclosure  is  an  eighty-ton  concrete  b 
rests  on  the  land  like  a  giant  mushrooi 
covers  a  cement-and-steel  underground  c\ 
which  is  poised,  like  a  thick,  blunt  Magic 
suspended  in  the  middle  of  a  tall  cup,  a  Mi 
II  intercontinental  ballistic  missile.  It  is  s'fe 
diameter  at  its  widest  point,  stands  fifty, 
and  eight  inches  high  and  weighs  appn 
70,000  pounds.  It  is  programmed  to  risix 
Kermit  Carlson's  wheatfields  in  a  plume  oitre 
smoke  and  deliver  its  nuclear  warhead  to  J 
or  Chinese  target  in  about  half  an  hour  l 
Carlson  plows  around  it. 

The  Carlson  farm  is  about  an  hour's  di 
Grand  Forks,  a  burgeoning  small  city  on<e 
em  edge  of  North  Dakota  where  fur  traefs 
gathered  at  the  confluence  of  the  Red  La,  ( 
and  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  The  Kiwsfl 
meets  on  Monday,  the  Rotary  on  Tuesday,  1{i 
en  Wednesday,  and  Mayor  Hugo  R.  M-» 
who  owns  three  Piggly  Giggly  grocer  it 
thinks  the  economic  boom  that  Grand  L  • 
Force  Base  has  bestowed  on  the  communit  s 
fine.  If  vou  place  the  point  of  a  compass 
Forks  and  trace  a  radius  of  about  75  milt- 1 
ing  in  the  north  just  below  the  Canadian  Li 
Neche  and  Pembina  and  arcing  southwards 


■  e  to  the  west  and  then  down  to  Valley 
< largo— you  describe  a  vast  prairie  amphi- 

he  absurd  in  which  the  rectilinear  beauty 
I  batlands  is  sowed  with  150  Minuteman 
i  ried  in  silos  like  the  one  on  Kermit  Carl- 
j  .  They  are  under  the  command  of  the 
I  egic  Missile  \\  ing.  one  of  six  such  wings 
\  utemen  pock  the  plains  of  North  Dakota. 
[  ota.  Missouri.  Montana,  and  W  yoming. 

■  at  least,  these  six  w  ings  could  throw  a 

■  ne  thousand  nuclear-tipped  Minutemen 

■  ies.  The  motto  of  the  321st  Strategic  Mis- 
|  is  "We  Can  Do  It." 

I .e  from  the  Air  Force  base  to  the  Carlson 
i}  you  southwest  through  miles  of  black, 
lailand.  the  flat,  open  landscape  broken 
Isionally  by  clusters  of  farm  buildings 
lainst  the  winds  by  shelter  belts  of  tall 
I  elms.  Chinese  elms,  and  Russian  olives. 

■  passes  first  through  the  hamlet  of  Hatton. 
|e  a  rusting  cannon  on  a  New  England 
la  silver  T-33  jet  trainer  rests  incongru- 

pedestal  down  the  street  from  the  Dine- 
staurant.  Farther  southwest  is  Finlev.  a 

larger  community  where  most  people. 
'  eat  out.  eat  at  Pop  s.  From  Finlev.  an 
dirt  road  leads  due  west  for  six  miles  to 
>n  farm. 

and  Laura  Jean  Carlson's  missile  site  is 
l  N-35.  Somewhere  in  the  Soviet  I  nion— 
n  a  Ukrainian  wheatfield— a  scrag  or 

SS-9  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  is 
led  to  blast  out  of  its  silo  and  explode  its 
ng  megatonnage  close  enough  to  Site 
ender  the  Carlsons'  Minuteman  inoper- 
is  all  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  balance 
and.  like  the  rest  of  us.  the  Carlsons  do 
vith  it.  Instead,  they  reduce  the  prospect 
•  annihilation  to  the  emotionally  manage- 
of  nuisance,  as  if  Site  N-35  w  ere  a  high- 
erleaf  impinging  its  ugly  concrete  and 
Ec  on  their  land.  In  the  farmyard.  Kermit 
a  tall,  erect  man  of  Scandinavian  ancestry 
s  faded  blue  overalls  like  a  farmer  is  sup- 
ind  sprinkles  his  speech  with  "gullies"  and 
its.  pointed  to  some  rusty  wire  and  pipe 
r  of  his  pickup  truck.  "You  see  that  stuff." 

well,  we  come  up  with  a  little  bit  more 
i.  It's  construction  debris  left  in  the  ground 
ne  missile  by  the  contractors  who  put  in 


that  silo  in  1962.  I  guess  we  don't  object  to  the 
missile  itself  so  much.  The  government  says  we 
need  them,  so  I  suppose  we  do.  Besides,  we  didn't 
reallv  have  any  choice.  The  government  can  take 
what  it  wants.  But  I  do  object  to  the  fact  that  the 
land  around  the  silo  has  never  been  rejuvenated  so 
I  can  cultivate  it.  And  along  with  the  land  around 
the  site.  I've  lost  ten  more  acres  in  that  field  out 
there."  He  pointed  to  a  large  pond  sparkling  in  the 
midday  sun.  "All  that  water."  he  continued,  "is  due 
to  the  runoff  from  the  snow  that  the  Air  Force 
plows  up  around  the  fence  in  the  winter.  A  man 
came  in  here  from  the  Air  Force  about  two  years 
ago  and  we  gave  him  all  our  comments  and  objec- 
tions, but  we  haven't  heard  from  him  since.  I  kinda 
give  up.  I  got  tired  of  trying  to  get  the  thing 
straightened  out.  If  you  owe  the  government  some- 
thing, thev're  right  there  to  get  it:  but  if  they  owe 
you  something,  you  can  just  wait.  I  don't  feel  I 
was  ever  paid  justly  for  my  land.  It  s  my  livelihood. 
The  eleven  acres  the  government  bought  broke  up 
my  land  completely.  I  had  to  start  farming  it  a 
different  way.  I  would  rather  have  paid  something 
to  have  them  put  the  missile  somewhere  else.  I  fig- 
ure  i;a\ing  that  missile  on  my  land  is  costing  me 
S)  900  1  year.  ^  uu  should  hear  my  w  ife  on  the 
subje-  t. 


Richard  Pollak  wrote  the 
article  '''Time:  After 
Luce"  for  Harper's  July- 
issue.  Now  free-lancing, 
he  has  been  a  writer  and 
editor  for  Newsweek,  the 
Sunpapers.  and  the  Hon- 
olulu Star-Bulletin. 
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Richard  Pollak         Laura  Jean  Carlson,  an  animated  woman  with  a 
.  .     ,  I  .         *  i\  1 1  v     quick,  laugh,  seems  lo  sense  intuitively  the  black 
'  '  '  humor  of  the  situation.  "Ever  since  we  agreed  to 

have  this  missile  on  our  farm,"  she  said,  "the  rules 
hav e  been  changed  every  year.  We  never  know  when 
we  re  going  to  gel  a  letter  telling  us.  well,  now  this 
is  changed,  and  ibis  is  changed  and  this  is  changed. 
One  day,  one  of  my  sons  was  out  plowing  and  he 
apparently  gol  too  close-to  one  of  that  missile's  an- 
tennas. So,  up  rush  some  ot  these  Air  Force  guys 
[security  police  who  patrol  the  roads  near  the 
sites]  and  order  him  to  keep  away.  So  he  said.  'My 
Dad  told  me  I  could  farm  up  to  these  posts.'  And 
the)  said,  'You  cannot.'  Another  time,  my  little  girl 
and  I  brought  lunch  out  to  the  held  and  when  we 
got  near  the  missile  site  some  Air  f  orce  guy  comes 
running  up  with  a  gun  and  tells  us  we  cannot  come 
up  there.  So  I  said.  'Mister,  1  know  this  missile  al- 
most as  good  as  you.  In  fact,  I'm  sure  I  know  it 
better.'  But  this  tops  them  all!  One  day  I  was  work  - 
my  down  iii  the  garden  when  a  cai  drove  into  the 
yard  and  a  man  jumped  out  and  (lipped  his  identi- 
fication at  me  and  said.  'I'm  from  the  I'  I'd  down  at 
Fargo.  Where's  your  husband?'  I  I < > I « 1  him  Kermit 
was  out  in  the  held  and  then  he  asked  a  whole 
hunch  of  questions  about  him.  f  inally,  he  said.  'We 
want  your  husband  to  keep  an  eye  on  that  missile 
up  there  and  if  he  sees  anything  peculiai  you  re  to 
report  it  to  the  sheriff.'  Well,  we  happen  to  know 
the  sheriff  quite  well,  and  one  time  when  I  ran  into 
him  I  said.  'Gee,  I  didn't  know  we  had  to  watch  out 
for  those  missiles  and  report  to  you.  And  do  you 
know  what  he  said?  He  said.  'Neither  did  I.  She 
threw  hack  hei  head  and  laughed.  "Anyway,"  she 
went  on,  "when  1  told  Kermit  about  the  visit  from 
the  FBI,  he  said.  '(Jolly,  if  I  see  somebody  crawling 
under  that  fence  I  just  might  give  him  a  push  so 
lie  gets  right  in  there."  So  you  see  how  clear  our 
instructions  were  when  we  got  this  missile.  One 
time  a  man  stopped  in  here  and  I  asked  him,  'Well, 
when  that  thing  goes  oil',  what  direction  have  you 
got  it  set  for?'  And  he  said.  'Right  over  your  house.' 
See  how  informative  the)  are.  In  other  words,  if 
they're  going  to  set  that  thing  off.  we'd  better  move 
out." 

Mr.  Carlson,  who  had  been  silting  at  the  dining- 
room  table  with  his  wife  and  nodding  approval 
throughout  her  running  commentary,  bowed  his 
head  and  allowed  that,  if  the  missile  were  launched 
"things  probably  would  shake  a  little." 


The  321st  Strategic  Missile  Wing  is  broken  down 
into  three  squadrons  of  fifty  Vlinutemen  each. 
A  squadron  is  further  divided  into  five  llights  of 
ten  missiles,  all  separated  bv  at  least  three  miles 
and  buried  in  their  sheaths  beneath  the  fruited 
plain.  None  of  these  underground  silos  -or  launch 
facilities,  as  the  Ail  f  orce  terms  them  is  manned. 
Instead,  each  (light  of  ten  missiles  is  under  the 
immediate  command  of  a  launch-control  facility, 
an  area  abo  fenced  out  of  a  farmer's  held  and 
roughl)  twice  the  size  of  a  silo  site.  Inside  the  fence 
is  a  one-story,  I, -shaped  building  that  looks  like  a 


drab,  oversized  ranch  house;  in  it  are  hH 
tere  bedrooms  with  double-decker  bin 
kitchen,  a  spacious  combination  diniri:|l 
room  and  a  surface  communications  ceM 
six  feet  below  this  building  are  two  gian.i 
like  the  silos,  each  is  "hardened"  agai|t| 
blast  by  a  thick  shell  of  concrete  and  sWt 
of  these  pods-  both  of  which  are  abou  II 
length  and   16  feet  in  width— a  two-nltw 
crew  is  on  alert  twenty-four  hours  a  day  \ 
come  out  from  their  homes  on  the  b.'Ml 
Grand    f  orks   for   forty-hour   tours;   ( rid 
period,  they  alternate  eight-hour  shifts- 
sleeping  above  while  the  other  sits  in  sl  tf 
isolation   drinking   bad   coffee   and  vll 
W  orld  War  III. 

Except  that  it  is  clean  and  freshly  pW 
elevator  that  descends  slowly  from  the'fll 
cations  center  to  the  capsules  looks  like  ;  t) 
freight  elevator.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sha  n 
slides  open  on  a  spare,  concrete  cataco'n 
by  eight-ton  doors  that  look  as  if  thev  mi  iff 
way  to  a  secret  vault  of  safe-deposit  « 
doorway  on  the  right  enters  on  an  unmiti 
side  housing  fuel  tanks,  a  diesel  generafl1 
vironmental-control    system,   and  oth< 
equipment.  The  one  on  the  left  leads  into 
control   capsule,    which,   except    for  &i 
periscope  hanging  down,  looks  like  the  & 
mini-submarine.  Racks  of  electronic  gea*" 
the  two  crew  officers— a  commander  ancl 
commander   each  of  whom  sits  before  a:i 
phones,  dials,  buttons,  and  multicolored  '< 
metal  floor  of  this  capsule  hangs  from  1 
bv  enormous  shock  absorbers,  designed' 
theory— to  keep  both  crew  and  equipri 
despite  a  nearby  nuclear  explosion  ol  sev; 
tons.  When  on  duty  below  ,  both  crew  men' 
side  arms  and  smart  blue  fatigues— the  f\ 
in  case  one  should  have  to  wing  the  oth< 
dud  unbecoming  a  missileman;  the  hit 
words  of  one  missileman.  "for  comfort  a:B 
lion." 

C,  ol.  James  Hall,  until  recently  depM 
J  mander  for  operations  of  the  >21sl  4. 
that  "only  the  President  of  the  United  Jiti 
start  the  daisy  chain."  This  somewhat  m 
notion  of  flower  power  begins  when  the  ti 
receives  word  that  the  nation's  radar  net  | 
reconnaissance  satellite  has  spoiled  an  er'l 
sile  attack.  Alter  choosing  a  retaliatory  1 
the  President  sends  a  coded  message  to  J 
tegic  Air  Command's  underground  headqfl 
Olfull  Air  force  liase  just  outside  On! 
braska.  The  message  is  then  relayed  l<>  I 
men  in  the  launch-control  capsules,  where  i  I 
on  the  print-out  of  the  computer  inside  ihl 
monitored  by  the  deput)  commander.  If  I 
sage  meets  cci  lain  predetermined  specific! 
authorizes  the  two  crew  members  l<>  dial  I 
two  combination  padlocks  on  the  two  si 'I 
metal  boxes  welded  to  the  wall  jusi  above! 


HI 


I  aider's  console.  Inside  each  box  are  more 
tion  documents  and  a  brownish  key  that 
the  kind  millions  of  people  use  every  day 
dinary  locks.  After  authenticating  more 
sage  to  make  sure  of  its  validity,  the  two 
rs"  then  read  on  into  the  war  plan,  which 
hem  to  select  one  of  several  punch  cards 
;  and  slip  it  into  the  console's  computer, 
inuteman  II  is  programmed  for  eight  pos- 
its; the  punch  card  picks  one  for  each  of 
ssiles  in  a  flight  and  also  determines  the 
each  will  fire.  The  perforated  card  looks 
same  as  the  one  that  now  comes  with  most 
bills,  except  that  someone  with  an  abiding 
listory  has  seen  to  it  that  each  bears  the 
mprint  of  a  musket-toting  Revolutionary 
jteman.  Once  the  ten  missiles  in  a  flight 
ted,  the  commander  and  deputy  com- 

0  down  a  procedural  checklist  in  about 
utes,  at  the  end  of  which  each  inserts  his 

keyhole  at  the  lower  right  of  the  console, 
rbal  order  from  the  commander,  the  two 
multaneously  rotate  their  keys  a  half-turn 
bt  and  then,  after  a  count  of  three,  release 
k  to  their  original  positions.  The  missiles 
launch  according  to  the  war  plan  and,  at 
nated  time,  an  explosive  charge  blows  the 
ment  lid  off  the  top  of  the  silo  and  the 
an  streaks  out  of  its  hole.  Each  of  the 
:hree  solid-fuel  engines  burns  for  approxi- 
minute,  pushing  the  missile  to  a  speed  of 
riles  per  hour.  Another  compute]   in  the 
guidance-and-control   package   is  pro- 
to  steer  the  weapon  to  its  "cube  in  space," 
)int  at  the  apogee  of  the  trajectory  that  the 
mst  hit  at  a  certain  velocity  and  angle  if 
ead  is  then  to  free-fall  on  target.  If  the 
its  its  cube  in  space  and  remains  on  its 
ajectory,  the  heat  and  deceleration  of  re- 
in the  nuclear  warhead  so  that  it  will  det- 
the  target.  However,  if  for  any  reason 
lie  strays  from  its  programmed  trajectory, 
ead  will  not  arm  and  the  weapon  becomes 

1  Hall,  a  trim,  moustachioed  officer  who 
;e  a  graying  Smilin'  Jack,  describes  the 
rocedure  as  "a  democracy."  Not  only  must 
v  members  in  a  capsule  agree  on  the  valid- 

eir  instructions  before  launching  their 
n  missiles,  but  at  least  one  other  two-man 
the  five-flight  squadron  must  "vote"  to 
lso  if  the  Minutemen  are  to  fire.  "If  one 
es  to  launch,"  explains  Colonel  Hall,  "but  a 
rew  feels  that  the  President's  war  message 
alid,  or  simply  decides  to  go  pacifist,  the 
der  can  flip  an  'inhibit'  switch  on  his  con- 
is  starts  a  timer,  and  if  no  other  crew 
with  a  go  vote  within  a  specified  number 
tes,  then  the  original  launch  vote  is  can- 
the  missiles  revert  to  strategic  alert.  If. 
other  hand,  a  third  crew  decides  that  the 
ssage  is  legitimate,  it  can  support  the  first 
overriding  the  second  crew's  inhibiting 
ow,  with  launch  votes  from  two  crews,  the 


Minutemen  will  shoot  from  their  tubes."'  Normally, 
of  course,  you  wouldn't  have  just  two,  you'd  have 
five,  because  all  crews  in  the  scpuadron  would  act 
together.  There  are  no  personalities  as  people  in  a 
missile  crew.  Launching  a  missile  is  a  job.  You're 
trained  to  respond  to  stimuli,  and  you  respond." 


1%/Jaj.  Danny  Kinker  and  1st  Lt.  Durb  Curlee 
1  ▼  JL  make  up  one  of  the  129  tw  o-man  missile  crews 
stationed  with  the  321st  at  Grand  Forks.  Major 
Kinker,  the  commander,  has  been  in  the  Air  Force 
sixteen  years,  thirteen  of  them  with  SAC  as,  first, 
a  flight  engineer  on  B-36s,  then  as  a  navigator-bom- 
bardier on  B-47s,  and  now  as  a  missileman.  Lieu- 
tenant Curlee,  the  deputy,  joined  the  Air  Force 
only  recently,  going  right  into  missile  training 
after  graduation  from  Washington  University  with 
a  master's  degree  in  business  administration.  At 
thirty-seven,  Major  Kinker,  a  round-faced  man  who 
wears  gold-rimmed  glasses,  is  beginning  to  put  on 
weight  and,  in  mufti,  might  easily  be  the  courteous, 
middle-aging  vice  president  of  a  small-town  bank. 
Lieutenant  Curlee,  still  trim  at  twenty-six,  looks 
as  if  he  might  once  have  been  one  of  those  short, 
agile  guards  on  a  high-school  basketball  team.  But 
despite  this  disparity  in  background  and  appear- 
ance, both  men  project  an  almost  eerie  sameness. 
Like  the  astronauts,  they  have  an  enameled,  pas- 
sionless quality  about  them,  as  if  they  were  the 
ultimate  solid-state  computer  component  of  the  age, 
carefully  designed,  as  Colonel  Hall  says,  "to  re- 
spond to  stimuli."  During  an  interview  at  wing 
headquarters  on  the  base,  they  answered  questions 
in  voices  that  betrayed  no  emotion  whatsoever. 

"I  don't  think  I'd  have  any  trouble  turning  the 
key,"  said  Major  Kinker.  "You  react  through  train- 
ing and  do  what  is  expected  of  you.  The  moment  of 
crisis  would  not  be  the  time  to  research  philosophy. 
But  maybe  for  a  long  time  thereafter  you  would 
think  about  it." 

"It's  something  I've  thought  about  a  lot  and  re- 
solved," said  Lieutenant  Curlee.  "I  think  it's  quite 
clear  in  my  mind  now.  I  don't  think  I'd  have  any 
reservations  about  turning  the  key." 

"If  anyone  has  any  reservations,"  said  Major 
Kinker,  "he  is  taking  his  paycheck  under  false  pre- 
tenses. He  should  be  in  another  business." 

"The  way  I  feel  about  it,"  said  Lieutenant  Curlee. 
"is  that  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  have  to  have 
a  nuclear  deterrent,  but  I  also  think  it  very  neces- 
sary right  now." 

"The  missile  business  is  the  technology  of  the 
time,"  said  Major  Kinker.  "It's  an  especially  im- 
portant factor  in  the  stabilization  of  international 
relations.  Without  it  we  would  be  in  bad  trouble." 

Both  officers  are  married.  The  Kinkers  have 
three  teen-age  children,  the  Curlees  an  infant  daugh- 
ter. As  best  they  can,  the  two  men  try  to  avoid  dis- 


"The  two-man 
missile  crew  .  .  , 
like  the  astro- 
nauts, have  an 
enameled,  pas- 
sionless quality 
about  them,  as 
if  they  were  the 
ultimate  solid- 
state  computer 
component  of 
the  age,  care- 
fully designed 
to  respond  to 
stimuli. " 


•Should  enemy  missiles  knock  out  all  five  launch-control 
centers  with  direct  nuclear  hits,  at  least  three  other  ways 
exist  to  '."inch  the  squadron's  fifty  missiles:  two  are  classi- 
fied, the  I  ird  is  by  a  general  in  SAC's  airborne  command 
post,  a  plane  code-named  "Looking  Glass." 
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NATURAL  LINGUISTICS 

(for  Peter  Sal  us  I 

by  W.  H.  Auden 

Every  created  thing  lias  ways  of  pronouncing  its  ownhood: 

basic  and  used  by  all,even  the  mineral  tribes, 
is  the  hieroglyphical  koine  of  v  isual  appearance 

which. though  it  lacks  the  verb,is,when  compared  with  our  own 
heaviest  lexicons  so  much  richer  and  subtler  in  shape-nouns, 

color-adjectives  and  apt  prepositions  of  place. 
Verbs  first  appear  with  the  flowers  who  issue  imperative  odors 

w  hich.w  ith  their  taste  for  sweets,insects  are  bound  to  obey : 
motive, too, in  the  eyes  of  beasts  is  the  language  of  gesture 

Unban  life  has,alas,sadly  impoverished  ours), 
signals  of  interrogation. friendship.threat  and  appeasement, 

instantly  taken  in.seldom,if  ever.misread. 
All  who  have  managed  to  break  through  the  primal  barrier  of  silence 

into  an  audible  world  find  the  indicative  AM: 
though  some  carnivores.leaving  messages  written  in  urine, 

use  a  preterite  WAS, none  can  conceive  of  a  WILL, 
nor  have  they  ever  made  subjunctive  or  negative  statements, 

even  cryptics  whose  lives  hang  upon  telling  a  fib. 
Rage  and  grief  they  can  sing  but  not  self-reproach  or  repentance, 

nor  have  they  legends  to  tell, yet  their  respect  for  a  rite 
is  more  pious  than  ours.for  a  complex  code  of  releasers 

trains  them  to  walk  in  the  ways  which  their  ur-ancestors  trod. 
(Some  of  these  codes  remain  mysteries  to  us:  for  instance, 

fish  who  travel  in  huge  loveless  anonymous  turbs. 
what  is  it  keeps  them  in  line?  Our  single  certainty  is  that 

minnows  deprived  of  their  fore-brains  go  it  gladly  alone. ) 
Since  in  their  circles  it's  not  good  form  to  say  anything  novel. 

none  ever  stutter  on  er.guddling  in  vain  for  a  word, 
none  are  at  loss  for  an  answer:  none, it  would  seem, are  bilingual 

but.if  they  cannot  translate.that  is  the  ransom  they  pay 
for  just  doing  their  thing  well. never  attempting  to  publish 

all  the  world  as  we  do  into  our  picture  at  once. 
If  thev  hav  e  nev  er  laughed. at  least  they  hav  e  never  talked  drivel, 

never  tortured  their  own  kind  for  a  point  of  belief, 
never,marching  to  war.inflamed  by  fortissimo  music. 

hundreds  of  miles  from  home  died  for  a  verbal  whereas. 

"Dumb"  we  may  call  them  but.surely.our  poets  are  right  in  assuming 
all  would  prefer  that  they  were  rhetorized  at  than  about. 


cussing  what  they  do  for  a  living  with  their  fam- 
ilies. "There  are  better  things  to  talk  about."  said 
Major  Kinker.  "  i  «>u  don't  take  the  office  home  with 
you.'1 

Major  Kinker  reflected  a  moment,  then  went  on. 
"Being  a  missileman  is  my  profession,"  he  ex- 
plained, his  tone  still  matter-of-fact.  "It's  more 
than  a  job,  really:  it's  a  matter  of  dedication.  I 
lake  tremendous  pride  in  my  work.  I  feel  that  every 
day  I  have  done  something  worthwhile.  I  think  thai 
what  we  crew  members  think  about  most  is  this: 
that  if  we  maintain  a  high  level  of  readiness  and  a 
high  level  of  proficiency— and  the  enemy  knows  il 
then  chances  are  we'll  never  have  to  play  the  real 
game" 

To  keep  alert  against  "the  real  game,"  the  Air 
Force  avidly  indulges  in  play  games.  Last  May,  in 


what  a  special  edition  of  the  Grand  Ftm 
newspaper  called  "a  thrilling  'photolini 
321st  Strategic  Missile  Wing  won  the  I'M 
tcgic  Air  Command  Missile  Combat  Corm 
Staged  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  in  CjB. 
the  tournament  pitted  top  missile  crews  anal, 
nance  teams  from  the  various  wings  ag.B; 
another,  testing  their  reaction  with  simul-ft 
plans  .ind   lcrliiiir.il   repair  problems.  TiBs 
scored  4,426.5  out  of  a  possible  4,800  pointj-w 
out  by  only  a  point  and  a  half  the  90th  mt 
Missile  Wing  from  Warren  Air  Forces 
Wyoming.  The  Grand  Forks  victory  bror 
it,  besides  glory  for  the  home  team,  the  h 
Perpetual  Trophy,  a  great  silver  bowl  j  I 
pedestal  and  flanked  by  two  silver  replicas^ 
uteman  missiles.  To  Col.  Gerald  G.  Falli 
commander  of  the  321st,  the  gleaming  ay 
source  of  unending  pride.  A  few  weeks  : 
competition,  it  sat  conspicuously  display 
table  in  his  office,  the  inside  of  the  bowl  stil  * 
w  ith  the  sticky  residue  of  the  champagne  pu>  [! 
which  the  colonel,  his  colleagues,  and  th< 
had  toasted  the  wing's  triumph. 

(  ioloiiel  Fall,  a  burlv.  spit-aiid-|ioli-di  oil 
bristling  red  hair,  fervently  insists  that  the 
man  "is  by  far  the  best  weapons  system';  7 
encountered  in  twenty-seven  years  in  the  A 
About  every  two  weeks,  a  Minuteman  is  c 
random  from  one  of  the  one  thousand  silosi 
out,  trucked  in  to  its  base,  flown  to  Vanden 
Force  Base  in  California,  and  fired  down 
cific  missile  range.  Like  his  fellow  mii 
Colonel   Fall  claims  pinpoint  accuracy  j 
tests.  The  tests  are,  in  fact,  positively  poj 
before  going  out  for  a  round  of  golf  recenj 
Robert  V.  Green,  the  base  commander  ai 
Forks,  sat  at  a  table  in  the  officers*  clubj 
scribed  a  test  launch  he  had  seen  at  Vandenl 
w  as  dusk,  and  just  before  Christmas,"  he  ss 
the  missile  rose  out  of  its  silo,  atmospheij 
formed  a  blue  circle  around  it  and  the  sets 
in  the  background  created  a  white  cross  in| 
die  of  the  circle.  It  was  one  of  the  most  H 
sights  I  have  ever  seen.  The  chaplain  at  | 
berg  said  it  was  the  best  Christmas  prest 
ever  received." 

The  Minuteman  may  be  a  thing  of  beaut 
bull's-eye  forever  at  Vandenberg.  but 
North  Dakota  it  acts  more  like  a  reluctant 
that  refuses  to  come  out  of  its  hole.  Tw  ice  in 
of  I960,  the  Air  Force  failed  in  attempts  I 
Minuteman  out  of  silo  H-24  near  the  commij 
Michigan.  The  first  time,  a  substandard  res 
the  power-supplv  equipment  fenced  poslpo-J 
Then,  on  the  rescheduled   launch  day.  I 
countdown  was  halted  because  of  a  flawed 
turized  capacitor  in  the  guidance-and-contrc 
age.  In  November  of  thai  year,  the  site  tea 
indefinitely  suspended.  After  several  mot 
tinkering,  the  Air  Force  went  hack  to  try  a 
August  of  last  year.  Confident  the  -\stem  w 


MEET  THE  BIG  BEAUTIFUL  MANHATTAN  MAKER. 
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Keys  that  open  a  new  world 
between  the  seeing  and  the  blind* 

How  could  people  who  don't  know  Braille  write  to  the  blind? 
The  problem  baffled  engineer  Marsden  Emig  for  three  years.  His 
story  tells  how  people  often  benefit  when  IBM  meets  a  challenge. 


Closs-ut>  of  ike  Brad  keys  adapted  :o  an  ZBM  elearric  typewriter. 


jdn't  make  sense  to  me."  says  Marsden  Emig.  an 

engineer,  "that  a  person  had  to  know  Braille 
der  to  write  to  a  blind  person. 

'The  answer,  I  felt,  was  to  adapt  a  standard  elec- 
ypewriter  so  that  anyone  who  could  type,  could 

Braille.  In  this  way,  the  advantages  of  Braille 
Id  be  available  to  many  more  people. 
'To  print  Braille,  the  type  has  to  strike  the  back 
te  paper,  and  raise  dots  on  the  front.  This  is  almost 
zletelv  'backwards'  for  a  typewriter.  But  the  idea 
mated  me. 

Tn  1964,  I  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  I 
Ked  at  home,  in  my  spare  time.  After  three  years  of 
jging  away  at  the  problem,  I  finally  developed  the 


right  Braille  typewriter  slugs  and  the  necessary  type- 
writer modifications. 

"In  1967.  I  was  able  to  type  a  letter  to  Fred 
Gissoni,  a  blind  friend  who  was  a  consultant.  The  day 
after  I  wrote  to  Fred,  I  took  the  prototype  to  the  office 
and  proposed  that  my  company  manufacture  the  ma- 
chine. Less  than  a  year  later,  the  first  commercial  IBM 
Braille  typewriters  were  in  use. 

"^X*hy  put  so  much  spare  time  into  a  Braille  type- 
writer? Because  a  real  need  existed.  An  important  need. 
And  I  was  pretty  certain  that  if  I  could  figure  out  a 
practical  way  to  do  the  job,  IBM  would 
work  out  a  way  to  turn  it  into  a  reality. 
Today,  the  Braille  typewriter  exists." 


IBM 


■  I,  SAC  enthusiastically  billed  the  test  as 
■m  Giant  Boost"  and  invited  two  dozen 
star  rank  to  come  and  observe.  On  a  hill 
about  8,000  feet  from  the  site,  the  brass 
I  along  with  North  Dakota's  two  Con- 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe  and  Mark  Andrews; 
$  state's  Senators,  Milton  R.  Young;  and 
esser  dignitaries.  Farmers  and  other  curi- 
ers  came  from  miles  around  and  stood  by 
and  trucks  on  nearby  roads.  Even  a  hand- 
i-war  pickets  showed  up  from  the  Univer- 
^orth  Dakota  at  Grand  Forks.  At  the 
I  moment,  however,  nothing  happened, 
mo  smoke,  no  missile.  Nothing,  "giant 
giant  bust,"  the  Grand  Forks  Herald  ob- 
a  page-one  streamer  that  afternoon, 
the  two  previous  tests,  the  Minuteman  in 
supposed  to  have  shot  up  a  mile  and  then 
m  seven  seconds  after  launch  a  mile  away 
The  standard  Air  Force  line  in  explaining 
>s  has  been  that  the  missile  had  to  be  so 
for  such  a  short  lob  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
apical.  Therefore,  the  missilemen  argue,  it 
to  downgrade  the  Minuteman  on  the  basis 
24  failures,  especially  in  view  of  all  those 
>;e  spectaculars  from  Vandenberg  in  which 
•  Force  says— the  missiles  almost  always 
ctly  on  the  palm  tree  of  their  choice.  But 
>ts  are  hardly  typical,  either:  the  missiles 
clinically  mollycoddled  when  they  get  to 
erg  that  the  chances  of  failure  are  mini- 
eover,  the  most  recent  abort  at  H-2  1  was 
Id  to  an  electrical  contact  pin  that  failed  to 
itact  with  its  receptor  socket  in  the  "umbil- 
1"  that,  until  the  moment  before  launch, 
missile  to  the  electronic  gear  in  the  silo, 
n  sheepishly,  a  ranking  officer  of  the  321st 
I  that  the  malfunction  could  have  occurred 
f  operational  Minuteman  and  had  nothing 
er  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  H-2  1  test 
ad  been  modified  for  a  seven-second  flight, 
ssilemen  also  privately  admit  that,  despite 
illyhoo  over  the  Vandenberg  tests,  the  real 
nal  performance  of  the  Minuteman  cannot 
ately  judged  until  the  missile  is  tested  in 
oriel  Fall  calls  "the  true  environment."  The 
:e  is  now  busily  lobbying  for  permission  to 
long-range  tests  right  from  the  wheatlands, 
;t  that  is  causing  something  of  a  public- 
i  problem  because  the  missile,  which  would 
:ross  half  the  Linked  States  en  route  to  its 
arget,  drops  a  couple  of  stages  shortly  after 
out  of  its  hole. 


suppose,  an  underachiever  when  it  comes 
■>siles.  Here  I  am  struggling  to  comprehend 
-established  Minuteman  program  while  my 
istic  colleagues  are  all,  quite  properly,  in 
suit  of  those  latest  doomsday  acronyms, 
and  ABM.  Still,  there  is  a  message  here 
ere,  I  think.  First,  however,  a  couple  of 
efinitions  for  the  one  or  two  readers  who, 
sufficient  credits  in  advanced  nuclear  phys- 


ics and  rocket  ballistics,  may  have  found  it  difficult 
to  follow  the  current  debate  over  how  we  may  best 
make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
MIRV,  which  used  to  be  the  first  name  of  the  right 
fielder  on  my  grammar-school  softball  team,  now 
stands  for  "multiple  independently  targetable  re- 
entry vehicle."  Translated,  that  means  that  each 
Minuteman,  which  now  must  make  do  with  only  one 
nuclear  warhead,  may  soon  be  capable  of  spewing 
several  at  once.  In  this  way,  our  "deterrent"  is 
nicely  increased  without  going  to  all  the  extrava- 
gance of  deploying  a  lot  of  extra  missiles  (not  to 
mention  inconveniencing  a  whole  new  batch  of 
farmers).  ABM  stands  for  "anti-ballistic  missile," 
a  brand-new  weapons  system  its  proponents  say  we 
need  so  we  can  intercept  and  destroy  Their  mis- 
siles before  they  can  knock  out  Our  missiles,  thus 
allowing  Our  missiles  plenty  of  time  to  get  Them. 
One  of  the  first  anti-ballistic  missile  sites  will 
be  established  near  the  North  Dakota  town  of  Wal- 
halla. 

MIRV  is  complex  enough;  but  ABM,  as  Jerome 
B.  Wiesner  has  put  it,  "is  probably  the  most  com- 
plicated electronic  system  anyone  has  ever  tried  to 
put  together."  Will  either  of  these  newfangled 
gadgets  of  apocalypse  work  very  well?  If  the  Min- 
uteman experience  means  anything,  I  doubt  it.  So, 
for  that  matter,  does  no  less  a  patriot  than  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia,  who,  during  a  Sen- 
ate hearing  on  defense  appropriations  last  year, 
observed : 


'Describing  a  test 
launch  he  had 
seen  .  .  .  the 
chaplain  at  Van- 
denberg said  it 
was  the  best 
Christmas 
present  he'd  ever 
received."' 


/  don't  buy  <dl  this  thinking  that  you  are  going 
to  kill  ISO  million  people  with  these  missiles.  I 
don't  believe  they  are  that  accurate.  I  know  it's 
going  to  be  horrible,  they  will  burn  millions  to 
a  cinder,  but  I  don't  think  they  are  going  to  be 
as  destructive  as  they  say  they  are.  I  think  the 
American  people  have  been  scared  to  death  by 
assuming  that  everything  is  going  to  work  out 
perfectly  on  every  missile  that  the  Russians  have 
and  every  missile  that  we  have.  1  think  that  if  50 
per  cent  of  them  work  out  perfectly,  we  will 
have  done  a  pretty  good  job. 


I'm  glad  to  have  the  Senator  s  support,  but  I 
don't  think  he's  being  tough  enough  on  this  critical 
question.  The  American  people  expect  better  than 
50  per  cent  performance  from  their  washing  ma- 
chines and  toasters  and  it  seems  to  me  they  should 
settle  for  no  less  from  their  missiles.  If  the  art  of 
weaponry  has  reached  the  point  where  there  are 
simply  too  many  resistors,  capacitors,  and  receptor 
sockets  to  keep  track  of.  then  maybe  we  should  try 
something  else.  The  Catling  gun,  perhaps. 

It  is  worth  thinking  about.  And  I  hope  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Chinese,  who  probably  have 
trouble  with  their  contact  pins,  too,  will  think  about 
it  along  with  us.  If  it  will  be  of  any  encouragement. 
I  can  tell  them,  I  hope  without  breaching  national 
security,  that  the  entire  week  I  was  at  Grand  Forks 
I'Gice  Base,  full  colonels  were  puffing  up  four 
flights  of  stairs  in  the  headquarters  of  the  321st 

Sti  .  Missile  Wing  because  the  elevator  was     HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

out  ol  order.  □     OCTOBER  1969 


■ '  l 


Ai^i  aIa  aIa  fel^ 

Tom  Wicker 


TH  E  PRESIDENCY  UNDER  SCRUTINY 

Among  the  heresies  uttered  by  Candidate  Nixon  was  the  notion  that  "all  you  need 

is  a  competent  Cabinet  to  run  the  country  at  home;  you  need  a  President  for  foreign  policy" 

but  even  this  scaled-down  view  of  his  powers  is  beginning  to  be  called  in  doubt. 


¥  t  is  only  slightly  unkind  to  suggest 
-I  that  President  Nixon,  once  he  got  his 
first  White  House  view  of  the  national 
situation,  immediately  dashed  off  to 
Europe;  and  that  when  he  had  had  a 
few  months  to  let  American  domestic 
problems  really  sink  in,  he  leaped 
aboard  Air  Force  One  and  headed  for 
Asia.  If  even  in  such  an  intractable 
world  as  this,  with  all  its  dangers  and 
complexities,  Mr.  Nixon  saw  himself  as 
more  likely  to  get  a  few  things  done 
abroad  than  at  home,  he  could  hardly 
be  blamed. 

The  festering  race  problem,  the  de- 
cline of  the  cities,  the  pollution  of  the 
American  environment,  the  alienation 
of  the  young  from  American  societv, 
the  inflation  of  the  dollar,  the  revolt  of 
the  taxpayer— after  having  got  himself 
elected  not  least  by  pointing  with  alarm 
to  these  matters,  Mr.  Nixon  in  the  White 
House  has  to  face  them  at  considerable 
disadvantage. 

If  legislation  is  required,  he  cannot 
surely  control  a  Democratic  Congress, 
and  his  own  supporters  are  those  least 
likely  to  approve  imaginative  social 
measures:  if  money  is  required,  it  is 
getting  hard  to  squeeze  out  of  taxpay- 
ers "fed  up  to  here" :  and  before  any- 
thing much  can  be  done,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
to  retrieve  the  funds  and  the  national 
unity  of  purpose  for  so  long  squandered 
in  Vietnam. 

Besides  all  that,  Mr.  Nixon  takes  a 
restrained  view  of  his  job.  "I've  always 
thought  this  country  could  run  ilself 
domestically,  without  a  President,"  he 
told  Theodore  H.  White  in  1968.  "All 


you  need  is  a  competent  Cabinet  to  run 
the  country  at  home.  You  need  a  Presi- 
dent for  foreign  policy;  no  Secretary  of 
State  is  really  important;  the  President 
makes  foreign  policy." 

That  may  not  be  so  different  from 
historic  American  attitudes  but  it  is  a 
moon-shot  away  from  the  accepted  po- 
litical theory  of  the  mid-  and  late-twen- 
tieth century.  Such  an  heretical  notion 
would  never  have  entered  the  head  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  was  eager  to 
run  everything,  at  home  and  abroad: 
and  John  Kennedy  made  a  point  of  talk- 
ing about  the  necessity  for  a  President 
to  be  "in  the  forefront  of  the  battle." 

A  strong  Presidency,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  executive  branch,  has  become 
dogma  in  the  post-1932  liberal  era  of 
American  politics;  I  sat  in  recently  on 
a  discussion  among  the  small  group  of 
left-wing  members  of  Congress,  and 
their  action  plans  kept  coming  back  to 
the  idea  that  they  had  to  win  the  White 
House  before  they  could  have  any  hope 
of  substantial  social  reform. 

But  time  and  circumstance  already 
may  have  made  the  Nixonian  idea  of 
geared-down  domestic  responsibility 
for  the  Presidency  more  harmonious 
w  ith  a  new  cycle  of  decentralized  politics 
in  America;  and  if  that  is  so,  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  even  Mr.  Nixon's 
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confidently  activist  approach  to  I 
eign-policy  powers  may  not  1  ft 
warranted.  Some  close  students  '■> 
ernment  believe  that,  in  dom<  c 
fairs,  it  is  an  outmoded  idea  tha  I 
dynamo  in  the  White  House,  pi  e;< 
of  mysteriously  charismatic  po  I 
leadership  as  well  as  super  ]  to 
skills  and  vast  sums  of  federal  rlltt 
can  set  the  country  right.  <g< 
McCarthy  was  much  criticized  i  19 
for  his  "relaxed"  view  of  the  I 
dency;  but  Robert  Kennedy,  bel  e) 
death,  also  was  talking  about  tbnc 
for  the  federal  executive  to  sh  >  i 
sponsibility  with  other  areas  of  j  ei 
ment  and  the  private  sector;  an  vl 
apparently  drew  together  Eia 
Nixon  and  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni  n 
Democratic  liberal  of  long  sta  h 
was  their  shared  belief  that  a  i  e 
program  was  not  necessarily  the  if 
answ  er  to  every  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  while  an  ence 
President    may    wear    with   pa  J 
aplomb  all  those  fancy  hats  ass « 
him  in  the  civics  books— chief  execi 
commander  in  chief,  chief  legis 
economic  manager,  party  leader,  | 
the  White  House  is  a  lousy  pla 
look  for  a  mayor.  As  demographi 
economic  forces  have  pushed  the  I 
ican  population  more  and  more 
vast  cities,  the  city  is  where  virt 
the  whole  range  of  domestic  woe 
come  to  a  boil ;  and  it  is  reasoi 
clear  that  the  first  thing  needed  to 
w  ith  the  crisis  is  not  more  federal  p 
but  more  city  power,  including 
money. 
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ays  are  facing  an  operating 
fiscal  1970  of  $120.5  million, 
an  $85  million  deficit  from 


i9,  with  unknown  new  labor 
>e  piled  on  top  of  that;  and 
I  :  Nixon  Administration  has 
for  fiscal  1970  only  $250  mil- 
nass-transportation  programs, 
99  cities  hope  to  participate— 
obvious  that  New  York's  trans- 
crisis  is  not  going  to  be  eased 
federal  matching-grant  pro- 
l  which  the  Democratic  liberal 
federal  action  depends.  And 
p<  ation  is  only  one  of  many  do- 
'oblems  on  which  similar  evi- 
uld  be  cited. 

second  place,  it  is  widely  agreed 
federal  government,  which 
1966,  about  $117  billion  of  the 
a  only  $175  billion  collected  in 

I  state,   and   local   taxes,  and 
ts  the  first  and  largest  crack  at 

lucrative  and  responsive  rev- 
4  rce,  the  income  tax.  has  to  find 
d  means  of  getting  more  re- 
uncategorized  money  into  the 

>tates,  cities,  and  localities,  to 
iiey  see  fit.  The  Nixon  Adminis- 
«  s  at  work  on  such  a  "revenue- 
s' plan  and  its  beginnings  can  be 
i .  It  is  calculated  to  have  a  two- 
let: 

Iwever  modest  the  sums  returned 
[:  jurisdictions  may  be  at  first, 

I I  ease  the  financial  crisis  of  the 
[id  states  to  some  extent  and  en- 
Im  to  move  more  effectively  into 

elevant  action  in  fields  that,  for 
er-century  and  more,  have  been 
d  as  federal— which  is  almost  to 
isidential— territory.  (The  same 
ught  to  result  from  the  Adminis- 
s  plan  to  take  over  a  greater 
f  welfare  costs,  which  is  another 
f  revenue-sharing. ) 
nee  most  states  and  practically 
es  are  not  well  organized  and 

for  expanded  social  responsi- 
,  and  since  Congress  knows  they 
,  the  Congressional  potentates  of 
eral  purse  are  likely  to  demand 
tees  that  may  result,  eventually, 
ul  reforms  and  clarifications  of 
ty  in  the  federal  system  and  an 
e  in  local  government  effective- 
is  contend  that  just  the  opposite 


may  as  easily  happen;  Congress  might 
tie  so  many  strings  to  the  grants  of 
funds  as  to  create  new  tangles  of  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  and  control,  and  the 
states  and  cities  might  use  the  money, 
however  it  comes,  only  to  reduce  their 
own  taxes. 

No  doubt  that  is  possible;  but  an 
effort  to  revitalize  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment, as  the  next  big  development 
of  American  political  theory  and  prac- 
tice, is  sure  to  be  made  in  some  fashion— 
because,  in  the  third  place,  American 
social  ills  are  so  varied  and  complex, 
in  what  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  most 
diverse  and  sprawling  and  volatile  na- 
tions in  the  world,  that  no  central  gov- 
ernment can  hope  to  deal  effectively 
with  all  of  them.  The  evidence,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  the  vast,  clanking 
machinery  of  the  Washington  agencies, 
with  their  huge  snarl  of  matching-grant 
programs  (anywhere  from  140  to  more 
than  -100,  depending  on  how  you  count 
them:  when  Melvin  Laird  was  a  mere 
Congressman,  he  said  there  were  190 
grant-in-aid  programs  administered  by 
HEW  alone)  and  their  intimidating 
tomes  of  rules  and  regulations  and 
guidelines  and  procedures,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  constant  competition  for 
too  little  money,  concentrates  neither 
energy  nor  funds  on  practical  goals  but 
dissipates  both  across  the  board. 


All  of  these  things,  more  or  less  in- 
exorably, are  making  Mr.  Nixon's 
view  of  the  Presidency  and  its  power  in 
domestic  affairs  nearer  the  mark  than, 
say,  LBJ's;  if  the  country  cannot  really 
"run  itself  and  if  the  Cabinet  can't  run 
it  either,  it  now  seems  clear  that  there 
must  be  a  better  w  ay  than  heaping  every 
trouble  on  the  White  House  portico. 
And  the  recognition  of  that  fact  has 
been  sped  along  by  the  national,  par- 
ticularly the  Congressional,  reaction  to 
the  giantism  of  the  Johnson  Presidency, 
and  particularly  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

To  many  members  of  Congress— in- 
cluding some  who,  like  Senator  J.  W. 
Fulbright.  admit  to  considerable  hind- 
sight in  the  matter— and  to  others  as 
well,  the  war  is  the  culmination  of  dec- 
ades of  liberal  over-reliance  on  the 
White  Hou-e  and  the  "strength"  of  the 
man  who  sits  thei  Through  the  Thir- 
ties, Forties,  Fifties  ant1  the  first  half  of 


the  Sixties,  the  United  States  developed 
a  powerful  Presidential  form  of  govern- 
ment, while  state  and  local  authority 
atrophied  and  Congress  swung  politi- 
cally between  obstructionist  and  rub- 
ber-stamp periods. 

Presidential  government  had  its  un- 
deniable successes— the  Social  Security 
system  climaxed  by  Medicare,  the  elimi- 
nation of  legal  discrimination  against 
blacks— but  it  had  its  damaging  failures, 
too— Johnson's  overblown  "war  on 
poverty"— and  with  our  cities  either 
strangling  or  blowing  up,  black  mili- 
tants arming  themselves,  our  air  and 
water  poisoning  us,  the  dollar  flimsy 
and  taxes  astronomical,  it  is  fair  to  ask 
what  Presidential  government  of  the 
Johnson  type  has  done  for  us  lately. 
Aside  from  that,  it  is  necessary  to  ask 
whether  the  vast  accretion  in  Presiden- 
tial powers  that  took  place  from  FDR 
to  LBJ  was  entirely  justified  by  the  re- 
sults—whether, indeed,  the  Presidency 
had  not.  by  1965,  become  almost  a 
Frankenstein's  monster  that  needed 
only  the  opportunity  of  Vietnam  to  turn 
on  its  creators. 

Vietnam,  surely,  was  the  ultimate  ex- 
ercise of  raw  Presidential  power  in  the 
twentieth  century  (Truman,  in  1950, 
responded  to  the  sort  of  aggression- 
across-a-border  that  Americans  then 
and  now  abhor,  and  he  immediately  put 
himself  under  the  U.N.  flag  I  ;  and  even 
those  who  believe  Johnson  acted  in  the 
national  interest  in  1965  find  it  hard  to 
defend  the  tactics  by  which  he  managed 
to  act  without  any  genuine  Congres- 
sional sanction  and  against  his  own 
promises  to  the  populace,  or  the  subter- 
fuge and  stratagem  by  which  the  war 
was  steadily  expanded  while  its  author 
insisted  that  Americans  had  to  support 
it  because  the  only  President  they  had 
had  launched  it. 

Had  the  war  been  "won,"  even  so, 
things  might  be  different  today;  but  it 
was  not  won  in  any  sense  that  can  be 
understood,  and  so  Johnson's  war  has 
become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  de- 
veloping reaction  against  Presidential 
government— at  least  against  that  John- 
sonian version  of  it,  w  hich,  at  last,  made 
clear  the  lengths  to  which  Presidential 
power  could  be  carried.  ( Mr.  Nixon's 
Attorney  Ceneral,  John  Mitchell,  is  do- 
ing his  bit  by  claiming  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  to  order,  on  his  own 
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authority  and  without  a  shred  of  sanc- 
tion from  any  court,  the  wiretapping 
and  bugging  of  any  person  or  organiza- 
tion who  might  "foment  violent  dis- 
orders." ) 

The  first  consequence  of  all  this  is 
not  only  to  he  found  in  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's welfare  and  revenue- 
sharing  plans;  for  example,  in  a  field 
where  national  policy  had  all  hut  been 
abandoned  to  the  executive— economic 
management  through  federal  fiscal 
policy— Congress  held  up  for  nearly  a 
year  Johnson  s  request  for  an  anti-infla- 
tionary surcharge  on  the  income  tax. 
until  he  agreed  to  a  virtually  unprece- 
dented ceiling  on  federal  spending. 

Then,  as  if  to  show  that  this  was  not 
obstructionism  but  a  new  willingness  to 
debate  policy  and  priority  matters.  Con- 
gress went  to  the  mat  with  Mr.  Nixon 
when  he  asked  for  an  anti-inflationary 
renewal  of  the  surcharge  for  a  second 
year.  This  time,  the  Congressional  de- 
mand was  for  a  real  start  on  tax  re- 
form: and  once  again  a  President  was 
forced  at  least  partially  to  yield.  Not 
only  had  Congress  imposed  itself  on 
Mr.  Nixon's  policy  in  defense  of  the 
dollar:  it  also  forced  his  hand  on  tax 
reform.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  President— as  Johnson  had  before 
him— pulled  out  all  >tops  in  demanding 
the  surcharge  as  vital  to  that  mysterious 
entity  heretofore  reserved  only  to  Presi- 
dents to  define  and  declare,  and  before 
which  Congress  used  to  flee  in  panic: 
"the  national  interest." 


The  long  and  bitter  struggle  over  the 
Safeguard  anti-ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem was  similar  in  importance— a  reac- 
tion against  exclusive  executive  power, 
in  this  case  backed  by  the  military.  to 
set  costly  national  priorities,  however 
disputed,  in  the  name  of  that  same  '"na- 
tional interest.''  Most  pointed  of  all  was 
the  Senate's  passage  of  the  so-called 
"commitments  resolution  —a  curious 
document  that  attempted  to  establish 
the  doctrine  that  a  President  could  not 
make  a  "national  commitment"  to  an- 
other nation  or  group  of  nations  with- 
out prior  approval  of  Congress. 

There  is  no  way  to  enforce  this  doc- 
trine, which  Mr.  Nixon  rejects,  and  it 
runs  clearly  counter  to  most  Consti- 
tutional   and    historical  scholarship— 


which  generally  agrees  that  "the  Presi- 
dent makes  foreign  policy."  What  the 
resolution  meant,  nevertheless,  was  that 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  Congress 
would  again  tamely  prov  ide  a  President 
with  anything  like  the  Culf  of  Tonkin 
resolution— a  virtual  blank  check  which 
went  mostly  unchallenged  in  1964. 
Thus,  the  authors  of  the  resolution 
sought  to  put  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  succes- 
sors, for  at  least  the  period  during 
which  the  taste  of  Vietnam  might  linger 
on  the  national  tongue,  on  notice  that 
Congress  would  demand  more  justifica- 
tion and  more  consultation  the  next 
time  it  was  asked  to  redeem  a  Presi- 
dent's "national  commitment"  with 
planes  and  troops. 

In  fact,  as  the  ABM  debate  suggested, 
Congress  can  influence  foreign  policy 
more  powerfully  than  by  passing  ad- 
monitory resolutions.  It  can.  that  is.  if 
it  will  screw  its  courage  to  the  sticking 
place,  which  it  does  not  often  do.  One  of 


IN  OUR  DAY 

by  Harvey  Shapiro 

Society 

Turning  its  past 
To  glorious  junk. 
Like  the  artist. 
In  our  day. 
Free-floating 
Liberation 
As  a  st\  It- 
Iii  the  street. 
K\  erybody 
Playing 
In  the  muck 
Of  the  imagination. 
Finger-painting 
The  walls 
For  psychic  health. 
The  mind's  rigor 
Become 
A  sunlit  field. 


the  reasons  that  the  Tonkin  Gu 
tion  sailed  so  easily  through  H 
Senate    was    the    fact  that 
shrewdly  threw  it  on  the  tab 
immediate  aftermath  of  what  h 
Pentagon  believed  was  a  No 
namese  attack  on  American 
takes  political  courage  to  vote 
President  who  appears  to  be , 
up  for  the  flag  and  "our  boys, 
larly  when  you  cannot  pretenc 
more  information  than  he  do 
would  have  taken  a  lot  more  c 
vote  restrictions  on  Johnson's 
w  age  the  war  once  troops  wer 
ted  to  battle,  carrying  with  t 
national  prestige." 

The  Presidency's  power  in  'm 
ing  foreign  affairs,  moreover,  is'lj 
that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  1  b 
more  than  peripherally  restraii  fe 
President  has  the  initiative,  i  a 
greater  extent  than  need  be  th(  a< 
domestic  policy  ,  and  the  e  si 
power.  Whatever  effect  the  ABP  Ie 
might  have  had  on  Soviet-Air 
relations  and  the  climate  of  <  at 
ment.  it  was  Mr.  Nixon  who  del  eo 
start  of  strategic  arms-limitatir'fc 
who  continued  MIRV  testin 
opted  for  the  Safeguard  system 
first  place,  who  took  on  his  ■  i 
thority  any  number  of  other  ac  lt 
and  small,  such  as  his  visit  to  R  la 
that  had  their  cumulative  impa>  in 
same  areas. 

And  while  earnest  Mike  M 
can  interpret  the  President's  st 
at  Guam  last  summer  as  an  his 
treat  from  an  interventionist  p 
Asia,  that  means  nothing  mor 
clue  to  current  Compression 
ment.  which  is  plain  anyway. 
Richard  Nixon  alone  who  can 
head  the  nation  along  the  line  o*&- 
disclosed  at  Guam— or  on  the  mc  n 
tantly  anti-Communist  path  1  s 
gested  almost  immediately  there  I 
Bangkok. 

So  all  that  can  be  said  with  f  < 
taint)  is  that  both  at  home  and  !  I 
the  President  of  the  United  Stat  u 
not  be  quite  as  free  as  he  was,  of  } 
terday,  to  be,  in  \\  oodrow  V I 
phrase,  "as  bit;  a  man  as  he  can  S 
denly.  he  is  at  least  under  sc  1 
Even  Frankenstein  got  wise  at  U. 
though  it  is  chilling  to  remembei «' 
was  quite  a  bit  too  late. 
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EMPHIS 


Old  maid 


itting  under  a  tree  down  in 
the  hollow  between  her 
apartment  and  the  freeway, 
snapping  beans.  Upstairs  on 
the  side  of  the  refrigerator, 
a  Diet  for  Hyperinsulinism, 
taped  to  porcelain  for  morn- 
ing musings  over  one  half 
t,  one  egg,  bacon  or  ham,  toast  and  cof- 
;arly  morning  checkoff:  low  back  pain  is 
:gm.  She  probes  her  ribs,  sipping  sugarless 
d  feels  her  breasts  for  knots.  How  to  Live 
a  Year;  Mind,  Spirit,  and  Body;  Enthu- 
kes  the  Difference:  excerpts,  testimonials 
j-up  vitality  and  upgraded  creativity  are 
n  wads,  penned  in  scrupulous  backhand, 
purses.  On  the  job.  at  the  advent  of  mi- 
cramps,  or  if  the  Babbitt  men  peek  around 
r  into  her  sanctum  and  yell,  the  young 
old  maid  scrounges  the  bottom  seam  of 
day  pocketbook  among  tobacco  crumbs, 
id  old  Kleenexes  stiff  with  allergy  to  find 
d  wad.  "I  am  come  that  they  might  have 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 


Meeting 


he  Linwood  Park  Associa- 
tion gathers  in  a  circle  of  a 
hundred  neighbors.  All 
stages  are  represented :  the 
young  married  swinger, 
who  from  the  languor  of  her 
recline  on  the  concrete  gar- 
den bench  and  the  sensual 
inhales  cigarettes,  goes  nowhere  without 
ating  new  and  different  lay  possibilities: 
nan,  retired,  but  erect  in  memory  of  jobs 
ormed.  enjoying  his  position  of  sage.  He 
with  trembling  hands  and  ruddy  face  that 
to  chip  in  for  a  lawyer  in  order  to  beat  the 
ractor  whose  application  to  the  Planning 
ion  would  spot  zone  ou^  insular  R-l  cate- 
h  a  mid-island  of  R-3A  town  houses.  The 
rhead  shadow  the  gathering,  and  flies  bite 
cipants  who  want  to  protect  this  for  their 
Who  has  not  enjoyed  the  oak  forest  and 
ally  benefited  from  the  wide  field,  sending 
s  w  ith  carrots  to  feed  horses.  A  rural  thing. 


the  heart  of  Linwood  being  so  luckily  in  the  post- 
modern age  implanted  in  the  subdivision's  center: 
its  trees,  field,  and  horses.  Now  a  Jew  for  money 
would  pluck  it,  leaving  behind  his  scarry  compen- 
sation of  multiple  unit  and  a  thousand  corrugated 
garbage  cans  bordering  his  project  like  a  line  of 
constipated  turds  to  separate  renters  from  Owners, 
making  a  lifework  with  an  especially  grisly  pleasure 
of  the  ghetto  principle  which  formed  him. 

"Our  property  values  will  be  lowered  and  there 
will  be  undesirable  things  such  as  children,"  says 
the  sun-dappled  group  in  the  backyard.  Beneath  an 
umbrellaed  magnolia  a  spy  from  the  other  side 
squats  in  seclusion,  the  only  sound  being  his  ball- 
point pen  scratching  data  against  a  clipboard.  A 
collie  gallops  around  the  circle,  banging  his  tail 
against  stragglers  to  symmetry.  The  hosts'  chil- 
dren look  down  from  their  tree  house  aware  of  the 
spy.  He  is  a  secret,  and  makes  faces  to  amuse 
them. 

Others  are:  The  Housewife  with  Four  Children. 
She  knits  and  does  not  contribute  words  to  the  meet- 
ing, but  her  presence  is  heavy.  Men  had  better  do 
right  or  there  will  be  earth  mother  to  pay  in  all  her 
frumpery.  She  is  guardian  of  nutrition,  shelter, 
health,  and  her  factory  is  in  her  home  and  red 
knuckles.  The  olders  and  youngers  are  in  agreement 
about  a  lawyer  and  which  one,  while  the  in-be- 
tweens of  late  forty  and  fifty  come  forward  from  a 
paranoiac  clutch  in  the  back  center.  They  make  lit- 
tle speeches  of  veiled  hysteria  and  shysterism.  They 
are  accusatory  of  something,  someone,  but  are  any- 
how easily  outvoted,  and  the  circle  breaks  to  siphon 
twenty-dollar  checks  to  the  treasurer.  Earth  mother 
packs  her  bags  in  approval,  and  young  Dixie, 
blonde-pretty  with  her  Valentine  lips  and  round 
eyes,  gets  up  and  bats  her  lashes. 

That  old  maid 

come  upon  her  from  the 
meeting.  "Snapping  beans 
is  therapeutic,"  she  says, 
she  from  Dyersburg  where 
there  is  an  entire  bean  myth- 
ology. Upstairs  she  pours 
scalding  mint  tea  and  offers 
a  bowl  of  peanuts.  I  crack 
them  in  compulsion  and  boredom  as  she  explains 
1  rinsulinism.  I  pretend  to  nervous  disorders  in 
I*  turn  ^or  the  peanuts  and  orange  thins.  She  diag- 
noses      'Typerinsulinist.  I  say,  "Mary  Sue,  do  you 
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know  what  your  big  problem  is?  It's  sex.  Consider 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning."  She  says:  Well. 

Mary  Sue's  new  car  has  broken  down  last  week 
and  she  has  left  it  sitting  on  some  boulevard.  She 
is  so  mad  for  her  new  car  with  silly  bucket  seats 
to  freak  out,  she  is  defiantly  leaving  it  there  as 
punishment  and  threatening  to  go  and  live  in  Ta- 
hiti. She  does  not  accept  any  offers  to  drive  her  to 
fix  it.  she  never  wanted  bucket  seats  in  the  first 
place,  she  wants  to  look  at  the  river.  I  drive  her 
past  the  Medical  Center  for  a  joke  and  we  look  at 
the  Mississippi  River.  Across  from  the  bluff  where 
we  sit  on  slatted  benches  is  flat  Arkansas,  green 
cotton  fields  which  are  flooded  in  the  spring.  She 
says.  "This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  panorama!"' 
Cumulus  clouds  sit  unmoving  above  the  river -in 
Rorschach  shapes,  and  I  select  the  perfect  one  for 
Mary  Sue's  afterlife:  a  phallus. 


History 


I 
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or  the  first  twenty  years  af- 
ter its  founding  in  1819. 
Memphis  was  a  rowdy  town 
of  flatboatmen.  river  scum, 
prostitutes,  and  mud.  The 
advent  of  steamboat  and 
railroad  turned  it  into  a 
boomtown,  and  during  the 
next  three  decades  prosperity  produced  an  elite 
bourgeoisie  of  "native  Americans""  from  the  Tide- 
water. European  immigrants  came  at  the  same  time 
because  of  the  demand  for  labor,  and  the  Germans 
proved  most  valuable  to  the  community,  providing 
Memphis  with  its  first  semblance  of  culture. 

Because  there  w  as  no  heritage  of  aristocracy  by 
the  time  of  the  Civil  \\  ar,  nor  much  perplexity  over 
the  slave  question  since  few  citizens  had  any  slaves, 
the  town  was  easily  captured  by  Union  gunboats  and 
helil  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Then-  was  no 
great  sentiment  of  resistance  among  the  conquered 
people,  so  Sherman  s  occupation  allowed  business 
as  usual.  Memphis  enjoyed  an  almost  continuous 
trade  much  of  it  with  the  North,  and  therein  suf- 
fered le>s  from  the  war  than  almost  any  Southern 
town.  Bv  1870  the  town  was  on  its  feet  again,  while 
most  of  the  South  would  take  a  generation  to  re- 
cover. No  place  seemed  more  promising  for  the 
Northern  capital  which  would  build  the  New  South, 
none  was  more  familiar  to  investors,  none  better  lo- 
cated for  industry  and  commerce. 

Unfortunatelv  there  were  three  vcllow -fever  epi- 
demics during  the  Seventies  in  which  eight  thou- 
sand people  died  and  thousands  more  left  and  never 
came  back.  After  the  middle  epidemic,  in  1878. 
which  was  one  of  the  most  severe  in  American  his- 
tory, the  city  lost  its  charter  and  became  a  taxing 
district  of  Tennessee.  B\  1880  Memphis  was  no- 
torious for  disease,  debt,  and  high  taxes.  The  stigma 
remained  until  the  l')2(ts.  when  the  city's  bonds 
were  reinstated  by  the  East  as  safe  for  investment. 

Nevertheless  a  remarkable  recovery  was  made 
by  1000.  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  newcomers 


from  the  surrounding  hinterlands,  poor  fa 
ambitious  enough  for  the  wealth  inheren  n 
city's  superior  commercial  location  to  ris 
security.  In  addition  to  this  nouveau  riche  at 
gan  to  develop,  thousands  of  Negroes  frea  v 
emancipation  had  migrated  to  Memphis,  id 
black  ratio  rose  after  the  fever  decade  to  4<  0 
cent  of  the  population.  These  degraded  la. 
"free"  now,  along  with  the  transient  and  d  n 
ized  urban  proletariat  with  its  leftover  rura  i) 
and    the  self-made   Bible-belt  bourgeois 
prised  new  Memphis,  built  on  top  of  its  v 
somewhat  heroic,  and  now  ruined  frontier 

Beale  Street  flourished  and  W.  C.  Ha  i 
corded  it  fittingly  enough  in  the  blues  form. 
Street  became  the  center  of  a  large  redlight  s! 
frequented  by  many  Boon  Hogganbecks  fin 
Yoknapatawpha  counties  surrounding.  Mem  h 
came  a  crime  and  murder  capital,  only  coin 
last  by  political  boss  Edward  H.  Crump, 
posed  order  and  furthered  the  material  welf  i 
external  progress  of  the  city,  which  discar  1 
democratic  process  in  favor  of  a  benevolent  - 
ism.  Crump's  machine  ruled  Memphis  froi  1 
until  he  died  in  1954. 


Excerpt  and  p;  \ 


ay  22.   1917,  1:00 
we'll  start  with  the  W 
A  chill  wind  drives 
clouds  across  the  sky 
head  they  see  the  da 
lines    flying  beneat 
blank  night.  The  br' 
(drip   and   dance.  F? 
their  invisible  feet  they  feel  wet  grasses  seeptl 
their  soles.  Some  of  the  thousands  gathered 
levee  have  lanterns  or  candles,  and  there  is 
burning  dully  bv  the  end  of  the  bridge.  They 
go  there  to  get  warm,  but  that  was  the  site' 
murder  and  will  be  the  place  of  execution,  s' 
saw  Thev  are  grouped  in  small  crowds  all  alo 
levee.  Their  cars  and  wagons  are  parked  alon 
side  of  Macon  Road,  stretching  back  for  a  n 
more.  There  is  a  tall  thin  countryman  in  o 
directing  the  parking.  Every  now  and  then  he1 
"Keep  the  roadway  clear.""  and  makes  angrj 
in  the  air  with  his  pistol.  "If  you  don't  keep  f 
I'll  shoot  you  in  line." 

In  a  wagon  five  men  lounge  and  talk  i 
voices.  At  intervals  a  whiskev  bottle  is  ] 
around.  Sometimes  thev  laugh  out  suddenly, 
stirs  the  mule  in  front  to  snort  and  clop  his  h 
in  the  mud.  Somebody  rises  up  on  his  elbov 
says,  "Whoa  back  or  you  ain't  gonna  see  the 
burnt."' 

Men  in  suits,  some  of  them,  sit  in  their 
gripping  the  wheel  and  muttering  oaths.  W 
sit  square-jawed  beside  them  and  clinch  the: 
together.  Self-appointed  messengers  come  up  '• 
car  windows  to  give  the  latest  news,  and  then 
on  to  other  groups.  People  get  tired  of  sittin; 
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I  i  along  the  levee  to  stretch.  They  see 
Jd  stop.  "They  say  the  committee's  just 

I  llierville,  so  we  oughta  be  gettin'  some 
Ickly." 

i  er  replies,  "They  told  me  a  minute  ago 
d  waterbound  outside  Holly  Springs  and 
J  ,et  here  till  mornin'." 

ust  rumors,"  says  another.  "We  been 
ssed,  cause  that  nigger's  still  up  there  in 
ille  jail  sleep  and  safe.  He  ain't  never 
mg  on  any  fast  train  outa  Birmingham 
lin't  never  left  the  jailhouse  in  the  first 

lere,"  says  the  first,  a  cityman,  "we  got 
They  were  supposed  to  call  down  the 
I  olf gang's  soon  as  they  took  him  off  the 
I  fgang  told  me  hisself  they  got  Persons." 
I'  says  the  second.  "Say  them  deputies 
Iiim  off  the  train  at  Potts  Camp  when  they 
I  it  the  mob  at  Holly  Springs,  then  the  men 
|jt  it  and  went  to  Potts  Camp  and  took  him 
:|i  the  city  marshal.  That's  what  Wolfgang 
Lody."  ' 
lit  comin'." 

I;  crazy.  Lemme  tell  you.  See  that  Chivvie 
le,  three,  four  cars  thisaway.  O'Donnell 
Ihy  are  sittin'  inside,  sav  they're  only  here. 
1  come  because  they  got  a  phone  call  from 
lives  in  Potls  ("amp.  He  saw  the  scene.  He 
I  kin',  lie  calls  up  O'Donnell  and  Murphy 
them  to  get  on  out  here  tonight." 
E|in't  comin'." 

I  you   ten   to  one  they'll   be  here  fore 

I  wager.  The  conflicting  reports  continue. 
|;s,  more  bets  are  made.  People  yawn  and 
I  d  some  fall  asleep  in  their  cars.  By  3:00 
l  ity  gives  up,  believing  the  waterbound 
[  ich  has  had  further  confirmation,  and 
{  home  to  snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep.  Less 
cars  remain  throughout  the  night  and 
i  [red  men  keep  the  w  atch, 
n  the  country  people  in  their  wagons  and 
us  start  to  straggle  back.  The  city  folk, 
ad  in  the  morning  paper  that  the  mob  is 
at  the  Wolf  River  Bridge,  begin  to  assem- 
the  levee.  There  arc  rumors  that  the  com- 

II  be  along  any  minute.  The  sun  rises  on 
ring  mob  of  five  thousand  men.  women, 
hen.  Bets  are  still  being  wagered  that 

be  no  lynching  at  all.  or  that  there  will  be 

instead. 

■fore  8:00  a  Ford  comes  careening  down 
The  countryman  inside  driv  es  it  furiously 
>wn  the  levee  and  people  scream  for  others 
of  the  way.  Then  he  turns  and  heads  down 
embankment,  runs  through  the  barbwire 
1  tears  through  the  underbrush  in  the  hot- 
stops  under  a  big  spruce  tree  out  of  sight 
crowd,  takes  a  rope  with  block  and  tackle 
■  back  seat,  and  begins  to  attach  the  rope  to 
.  After  it  is  secure  he  gets  a  shovel  out  of 
nd  starts  digging  a  pit  at  the  end  of  the 


Back  in  the  road  another  car  inches  along 
through  the  crowd.  People  begin  to  cheer  and 
gather  around  until  it  comes  to  a  halt.  The  driver 
gets  out  and  stands  on  the  running  board.  His  tie 
hangs  cockeyed  down  his  front  and  his  shirttails 
are  loose.  When  he  raises  both  hands  over  his  head 
for  silence  his  white  stomach  is  visible  with  a  tri- 
angle of  black  hair.  "Silence,"  he  says  and  waits. 
Then,  "I  know  you  all  been  waitin'  a  long  time.  You 
been  waitin'  patiently  and  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that 
Persons  is  close  at  hand!"  The  crowd  cheers  and 
he  smiles  and  signals  for  silence  again.  "But  first 
we  gonna  have  to  clear  the  roadway  here.  Every- 
body move  your  cars  and  wagons  and  let's  get  a 
little  space.  We  gotta  have  space." 

The  crowd  groans  and  somebody  cries.  "Don't 
take  much  room  for  what  we  planum'!  Bring  him 
on!"  The  crowd  starts  a  chant.  "Now.  now.  we  want 
Persons  now,  now."  Another  man.  well-dressed  w  ith 
a  wide-brim  straw  hat  pulled  down  on  his  forehead, 
climbs  out  of  the  back  seat  of  the  car.  The  crowd 
recognizes  him  as  a  community  leader  and  the  head 
of  the  committee.  The  chant  dies  out  and  he  says  in 
a  voice  well-modulated  for  speeches,  "It  might  be 
well  to  inform  you  people  of  the  committee's  orig- 
inal intentions  concernin'  this  lynchin',  and  now. 
what  our  new  plans  are.  We  had  planned  at  first  to 
take  the  nigger  before  Mrs.  Wood  back  at  Wolf- 
gang's. We  thought  to  spare  the  poor  mother  from 
any  further  torment.  However,  this  has  proved  im- 
possible because  of  the  traffic  congestion  back 
there,  so  we're  bringin'  her  here."'  A  ripple  of  com- 
ments goes  through  the  crowd  and  some  of  the 
women  shake  their  heads  and  put  their  handker- 
chiefs to  their  mouths  in  empathy.  "So  now  we  re 
askin'  you,  out  of  your  mercy,  out  of  your  respect 
for  the  mother  of  the  poor  murdered  girl,  we're 
askin'  you  to  clear  the  roadway  so  there  will  be 
more  room  for  all.  Please  do  that." 

Scores  of  men  break  from  the  crowd  and  begin 
to  walk  silently  toward  their  cars  and  wagon-.  For 
the  time  it  takes  to  clear  the  levee  there  is  no  sound 
except  engines  cranking  and  the  flopping  of  mules 
and  horses.  People  stand  reverently  and  even  the 
children  are  silent.  While  the  men  are  straggling 
hack,  a  new  group  appears  suddenly  on  the  bridge. 
They  are  armed  with  lilies  and  shotguns,  to  form 
an  escort  for  Persons.  The)  walk  halfway  across 
the  bridge  and  then  stop  at  the  command  of  one 
of  them. 

At  9:00  the  automobile  with  Mrs.  W  ood  arrives, 
driving  slowly  down  the  road  and  halting  in  front 
of  the  crowd.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  opposite 
direction,  the  auto  with  Persons  appears  on  the 
bridge.  It  is  crowded  with  men  and  Persons  is  not 
visible.  The  armed  men  stationed  on  the  bridge 
form  a  cordon  in  front  of  the  car  as  it  stops  half- 
way across.  They  stand  with  legs  apart  and  hold 
their  shotguns  over  their  elbows  pointing  at  the 
ground  in  front. 

Beside  the  car  with  Mrs.  Wood  inside,  the  man 
in  the  straw  hat  raises  his  hands  for  attention.  "The 
mothei  r  Antoinette  Rappel  wishes  to  make  a 
statement     The  door  opens  and  two  men  lift  Mrs. 
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Wood  out  by  the  forearms.  She  is  a  large  gray- 
haired  woman  dressed  in  black,  and  as  she  straight- 
ens up  there  is  a  piercing  scream  from  the  edge  of 
the  crowd  and  a  consequent  stir  in  that  location, 
but  she  seems  not  to  have  heard  and  her  eyes  are 
focused  dully  to  a  spot  on  the  horizon. 

"I  want  to  thank  all  my  friends  who  have  worked 
so  hard  in  my  behalf,"  she  says.  "And  now  I  ask 
you,  I  ask  you  to  make  the  nigger  suffer  ten  thou- 
sand times  as  much  as  he  made  mv  little  girl  suf- 
fer!" 

"We'll  hum  him,"  they  cry  back  eagerly. 
L,i  es.  burn  him  on  the  spot  where  he  killed  my 
little  girl,"  she  says. 

The  people  cheer  and  the  leader  raises  his  hands 
again.  He  says,  "The  committee  has  decided,  after 
consideration,  and  with  all  due  respects  to  Mrs. 
Wood,"  and  he  touches  the  brim  of  his  hat  in  her 
direction,  "that  the  site  of  execution  will,  instead, 
be  placed  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  levee  in  order 
that  more  people  kin  see.  Does  that  meet  with  your 
approval?" 

The  crowd  cheers  and  begins  to  shift  position  to 
gain  better  vantage  of  the  spot.  Mrs.  Wood  says 
something  to  the  man  and  he  tries  to  get  the  crowd's 
attention  again,  but  it  is  noisily  directed  now  to 
the  execution  place  and  necks  are  craning  toward 
that.  He  motions  to  the  man  with  the  loose  shirttails, 
who  gets  up  on  the  fender  of  the  auto  and  waves 
his  hands  over  his  head  as  though  trying  to  motion 
a  train  to  halt. 

Mrs.  Wood  says,  "I  have  one  request,  one  more 
request.  1  ask  that  no  shot  be  fired.  Thank  you. 

"Yes."  says  the  leader.  "You  must  heed  the 
mother's  request  for  order.  W  e  cannot  turn  into  a 
wild  mob.  If  any  are  so  irresponsible  as  to  fire  even 
one  shot,  then  there  is  no  tellin'  what  might  hap- 
pen. The  committee  cain't  stress  this  strong  enough 
—do  not  shoot.  Persons  will  be  taken  care  of  in  due 
time.  Right  now  I  want  to  announce  the  committee  s 
wish  to  take  a  collection.  Hats  will  be  passed  among 
you  for  the  purposes  of  erecting  a  monument  at  the 
grave  of  the  little  girl." 

The  crowd  is  stationary  as  hats  are  circulated, 
some  passed  by  their  owners  and  others  passed 
from  hand  to  hand.  Then  they  are  solemnly  brought 
forward  and  the  coins  and  bills  emptied  into  a 
basket.  A  man  has  walked  from  the  guard  on  the 
bridge,  and  whispers  to  the  leader.  The  leader  nods 
and  the  man  shifts  his  gun  over  his  shoulder  and 
says,  "Persons  says  he  wants  to  make  a  statement, 
but  I  got  to  warn  you  all  against  violence  on  ac- 
count of  what  he  might  say.  He's  gonna  burn  in  a 
minute,  but  he's  got  a  right  to  a  dvin"  statement." 

The  men  on  the  bridge  move  aside  and  the  auto 
is  pushed  forward  on  the  levee  until  it  is  nose  to 
nose  with  the  other  ear.  The  driver  gets  out  and 
Persons  sits  alone,  slumped  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  seal.  The  drivel  comes  around  between  the 
two  cars  and  faces  the  crowd  w  ith  his  hands  on  his 
hips.  There  is  a  pistol  stuck  in  his  trousers  behind 
the  belt  buckle.  His  head  is  trembling  as  he  yells. 
"Ell  Persons  says  he  knows  he  is  about  to  die  and 
that  what  he  is  about  to  confess  is  true.  I'm  sayin 


it  for  him,  what  he  said  to  me,  cause  he's  t 
to  say  it  hisself.  He  says  Dan  Armstrong  [fa 
the  murder  and  struck  the  first  blow.  He  e  ait, 
cut  off  the  little  girl's  head,  and  he  says  Dm 
implicated." 

The  crowd  stirs  and  begins  to  close  in  im 
The  leader  says,  "What  do  you  desire  done  ith 
other  niggers,  Mrs.  Wood?" 

She  screams,  "If  they  are  guilty  let  the  sii 
death  too!" 

"Burn  them  too!"  the  people  call  and  art 
surge  toward  the  car. 

The  leader  says,  "Move  back,  move  bac  B 
must  be  order."  Two  men  come  forward  o  of 
crowd  and  are  restrained  by  members  of  I  % 
mittee.  "Order!"  he  calls  again  and  says  in  lo 
voice  to  the  armed  men  beside  him,  "Get  hi " 

They  open  the  back  door  of  the  car  am  m 
them  reach  inside  and  pull  him  out.  He  k  s 
head  covered  with  his  arms  as  though  to  wi  o 
blow.  For  an  instant  he  stands  in  one  spot  id 
striped  prison  suit  hangs  loosely  and  too  la  e. 
bottom  of  the  pants  legs  crumpled  over  hi  h 
They  jerk  his  arms  away  from  his  head  an  bs 
to  lead  him  down  the  embankment. 

Some  of  the  men  in  the  crowd  begin  tc  o! 
branches  and  someone  brings  a  post  to  be  ri 
into  the  ground.  Persons  and  his  escort  stan  i 
feet  away  from  the  men  trying  to  drive  the  p  . 
it  refuses  to  go  because  no  one  has  the  it 
sharpen  it.  As  the  futile  blows  thud  agai 
wood.  Persons  moistens  his  lips  and  his  e) 
His  lips  move  but  no  one  hears  him.  The  m£  n 
mering  the  post  stops,  thinking  it  has  cau< 
the  crowd  looks  on  as  it  slowly  keels  over.  I  [ 
the  head  of  the  axe  on  the  ground  and  leans  i 
handle  and  w  ipes  his  brow  .  The  leader  con, ! 
w  ard  and  a  conference  is  held  with  the  group  >i 
Persons.  He  looks  with  terror  from  one  to  th  it 
as  they  talk  in  low  voices  and  then  nod.  Pei  i 
led  from  this  spot  to  another  where  there  is  1 
log  lying  on  the  ground. 

"Does  anyone  have  a  chain  in  their  cars 
leader  says. 

A  short  red-haired  man  with  his  belly  h  i 
over  his  belt  cuts  out  of  the  crowd  and  scum 
the  embankment  and  down  the  levee  to  a  wag 
gets  a  chain  out  of  the  hack,  rings  his  arm  tit 
it.  and  scrambles  down  the  embankment  to  th  [ 
Persons  is  pushed  and  guided  to  stand  squat  i 
front  of  the  end  of  the  log.  The  man  with  the 
comes  to  Persons  and  drops  them  on  his  fee:  ■ 
sons  flinches  and  two  men  begin  to  w  rap  his  1 
the  log  around  and  around  until  the  chain  i 
up.  Sticks  are  propped  against  his  feet  and  l«f 
the  log  at  first,  and  finally  thrown  fast  and  can 
in  the  general  area  until  the  pyre  reaches 
knees.  Oil  from  a  barrel  brought  for  this  purp 
emptied  and  gas  is  sprinkled  on  lop  of  that 
crowd  cheers.  A  ten-year-old  Negro  boy  is  p1 
out  of  the  crowd  by  two  men  who  place  him 
other  end  of  the  log.  "Take  a  good  look.  hoy. 
of  them  says.  "We  want  you  to  remember  th 
longest  dav  you  live.  This  is  what  happens  to  ni 
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st  white  women."  The  boy  stands  petrified 
'nken  in  on  himself  with  his  head  bowed 
to  his  chest.  Somebody  yells.  "Look!  boy," 
ies  not. 

ider  calls  for  the  people  to  move  back,  and 
addle  of  the  mob  a  large  man  raises  his 
d  savs.  "I'm  Brother  Royal,  a  minister  of 
|H."  For  the  last  time  they  quieten  and  he 
has  been  suggested  that  a  prayer  be  of- 
I  I  am  opposed  to  that,  for  he  didn't  give 
ladv  anv  opportunity  for  prayer."  This 
:  catches  the  fancy  of  everyone  and  cheers 
*ed.  The  leader  again  tells  the  crowd  to 
K  and  savs.  "We  don't  want  anybody  to 
so  just  stand  back."  His  voice  is  not  heard 
s  another  conference  with  the  committee 
ral  of  these  hurry  over  to  the  spruce  tree 
•  rope  hangs  and  pull  it  down.  It  is  brought 
tit  circle  around  Persons  and  men  use  it  to 
;  the  crowd.  Within  the  circle  are  Persons 
toy.  at  either  end  of  the  log.  Somebody 
match  and  throws  it  on  the  pyre.  The  first 
lame  engulfs  the  shadow  within  and  shoots 
the  air.  The  figure  goes  rigid  and  seems 
deep  of  the  blaze,  and  then  relaxes  in  a 
the  ground  as  the  smoke  rises  in  the  morn- 
Most  of  the  cheers  fade  as  the  fire  lowers 
as  to  die.  Men  come  out  of  the  crowd  and 
stamp  at  it  with  their  feet  and  throw  dirt 
aen  at  last  it  is  out  a  man  cuts  the  heart 
■charred  body,  two  others  cut  off  the  ears, 
ae  head,  and  there  is  a  scuffle  for  bits  of  the 
People  look  on  grimly  and  some  are  sick 
•vomen  from  town  pale  through  the  paint 
heeks.  The  boy  has  disappeared  and  none 
rs  to  speak  of  him.  The  spectators  begin  to 
all  the  way  back  through  the  endless  auto- 
•xtending  now  two  miles  from  the  bridge, 
t  other?  rushing  to  the  scene.  All  roads 
p  the  bridge  are  crowded  throughout  the 
thousands  visit  the  spot  to  gaze  with  awe 
looking  ashes.  The  tree  under  which  the 
ly  was  found  is  stripped  of  its  bark  and 
inches,  as  almost  everyone  carries  away  a 

>ner's  jury  holds  an  inquest  at  the  scene 
afternoon,  and  renders  the  verdict  that 
came  to  his  death  from  unknown  causes 

nds  of  unknown  persons,  he  having  been 
as  the  slayer  of  Miss  Antoinette  Rappel." 


Give  the  people  light 


n  the  newspaper  the  follow- 
ing morning,  aside  from  the 
story  of  the  execution,  and 
a  report  of  the  capture  and 
release  of  Dan  Armstrong 
and  "Dummy."  is  an  article 
which  reports  that  the  sev- 
ered head  and  leg  of  Ell  C. 


vere  tossed  from  an  automobile  occupied 
oers  of  the  mob  at  Beale  and  Rayburn 


Boulevard  at  12:30  in  the  afternoon  of  the  burning. 
"The  grewsome  mementos  of  the  lynching  caused 
a  sensation  almost  attaining  the  proportions  of  a 
panic  among  the  negroes  of  that  section."  This  was 
only  relieved  when  emergency  officers  carried  the 
body  to  the  morgue.  The  proprietor  of  the  barber 
shop  at  Linden  Avenue  and  Main  Street  was  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  a  misdemeanor  for  al- 
legedly exhibiting  a  part  of  Person's  body  in  his 
barber  shop.  He  posted  $25  forfeit  for  his  appear- 
ance in  police  court.  He  denied  to  officers  that  he 
w  as  guilty  as  charged,  saying  that  one  of  his  barbers 
was  instead. 

Immediately  the  Temple  Brotherhood  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Poplar  Avenue  Jewish  Temple 
adopted  a  resolution  condemning  both  the  crime  of 
Persons  and  the  consequent  mob  action.  The  burn- 
ing was  condemned  as  "a  shameful  thing"  and  as 
"a  disgrace  to  law  and  order  and  decency  of  the 
community." 

There  was  an  editorial  in  the  Commercial  Appeal 
which  said.  "In  all  the  history  of  crime  there  was 
never  any  act  of  murder  and  outrage  more  fiendish 
and  devilish  in  its  contrivance  than  that  committed 
by  Ell  Persons.  The  brute  who  committed  the  act 
deserved  a  hundred  deaths."  "But."  it  went  on  to 
say,  "we  are  back  once  more  to  the  point  where  the 
law  should  end  and  anarchy  should  begin.  We  are 
face  to  face  with  the  old  question  of  whether  society 
disorganized  can  better  accomplish  results  than  the 
organized  forces  of  the  law."  Ending  w  ith.  "After  a 
criminal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sworn  officers  of  the 
state,  and  when  there  are  juries  and  judges  and 
prosecuting  attorneys  and  electric  chairs  readv  to 
act.  willing  to  act.  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  refus- 
ing to  let  them  act." 

On  May  25  the  representatives  of  the  clerical 
associations  of  Memphis— Jewish.  Protestant,  and 
Catholic— meeting  for  two  hours  in  closed  session 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  issued  a  resolution 
that  they  had  been  derelict  in  their  duty  in  not  warn- 
ing the  public  against  mob  violence.  It  said  that 
whereas  the  preparations  for  the  burning  had  been 
widely  known  to  all.  the  clergy  should  have  molli- 
fied the  inflamed  state  of  public  opinion.  It  also 
resolved  that  the  citv  leaders  and  the  servants  of  the 
law  had  been  derelict  in  making  inadequate  prepa- 
rations to  resist  the  anarchic  designs  of  the  mob. 
Ending  with  an  appeal  for  "the  continued  extension 
of  mental,  moral,  industrial  and  spiritual  education 
of  the  negro."  rather  than  lynching,  as  the  most 
effective  deterrents  of  crime. 

An  editorial  of  the  same  date  savs.  "The  lynch- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  bad  as  it  was.  was 
not  sufficiently  horrible  to  meet  the  demands  of 
some  fakirs,  and.  therefore.  thev  proceeded  to  lie 
about  it." 

The  lynching  was  in  a  spot  10  miles  from  the 
city  of  Memphis.  As  lynehings  go.  it  was  orderly. 
There  was  no  drunkenness,  no  shooting  and  no 
veiling.  No  stores  were  closed  in  Memphis  and 
no  papers  went  to  press  early  in  order  that  the 
reporters  might  attend. 
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Ell  Persons,  who  was  lynched,  implicated  two 
other  negroes.  In  the  shadow  of  death  he  stated 
that  these  men  helped  him  murder  and  outrage 
the  little  girl.  He  stated  that  they  helped  him  to 
chop  her  head  off.  These  two  men  were  appre- 
hended. In  spite  of  the  declaration  made  by  the 
lynched  negro,  they  were  turned  loose.  This  was 
done  after  an  hour  of  careful  investigation  of  the 
statement  and  the  contradicting  facts. 


On  May  26  it  is  reported  that  Judge  D.  B.  Pur- 
year  charges  the  grand  jury  to  investigate  and  re- 
turn indictments  against  all  persons  guilty  of  a 
criminal  offense  in  connection  with  the  affair. 

On  May  27  the  City  Club  calls  for  an  investiga- 
tion. A  motion  is  made  to  adopt  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  resignation  of  Sheriff  Mike  Tate  or  taking 
of  proper  steps  to  remove  him  from  office.  No  action 
is  taken  on  this  motion  except  that  announcement 
is  made  to  the  effect  that  the  discussion  will  be  re- 
newed at  next  Saturday  s  luncheon. 


Evidence 

ollowing  it  to  its  logical 
conclusion  of  no  indict- 
ments, arrests,  trials,  or  con- 
victions, I  went  to  the 
Criminal  Court  Clerk's  of- 
fice. After  I  explained  that 
I  wanted  to  see  the  records 
of  Judge  Puryear's  court. 
Criminal  Court  I.  between  the  date  of  the  burning 
and  that  of  the  newspaper  article  relating  his  charge 
to  the  grand  jury-May  22,  1917,  through  May  26- 
a  clerk  left  for  the  basement  archives,  and  returned 
with  the  Januar)  records  as  well.  He  rolled  the 
heav)  books  on  a  baggage  conveyor  to  a  hall  desk 
and  left.  Being  unfamiliar  with  how  to  read  legal 
records,  I  scanned  them  as  best  I  could  and  found 
nothing.  I  called  the  clerk  back  and  asked  him  to 
help  me.  but  he  said  he  couldn't  read  legal  records 
either.  He  called  a  younaei  man  in  and  I  explained 
t<>  him.  He  scanned  a  moment  and  said  he  couldn't 
read  such  old  books  because  they  were  worded  dif- 
ferently nowadays.  He  said  a  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  would  not  be  recorded  in  these  records,  but 
would  be  at  the  Attorney  General's  office  down- 
stairs. He  said  the  receptionist  there  was  "deaf  and 
dumb,"  so  I  would  probably  have  to  get  somebody 
else  to  help  me. 

Loudly  I  explained  to  the  woman  behind  the  At- 
torney General's  receptionist's  desk.  I  carefully  read 
the  newspaper  article  and  gave  the  dates.  She  said, 
"You  talkin"  bout  that  riot?"  as  though  no  decent 
person  would.  I  made  some  motion  of  affirmation, 
thinking  that  was  close  enough,  and  after  all  it  was 
a  riot  I  was  talking  about.  She  called  to  a  man  in  the 
hall.  "Kin  you  come  talk  to  this  girl  bout  that  riot? 
She  wants  to  know  something  about  it.  /  don't 
know ."' 

lie  came  in.  a  big  man  past  middle  age.  "Whutda 
you  wanna  know?" 


The  woman  said,  "She  says  she  want 
something  bout  that  riot.  /  don't  know." 

"Actually  it  isn't  a  riot  .  .  .  it's  a  burnir 
feeling  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  weari 
dress  instead  of  my  powdered-wig  ou  1 1 
thought  I  was  an  outside  agitator. 

"Oh.  Well.  I  thought  you  wanted  to  hM 
that  riot,"  she  said,  washing  her  hands  o  in 

"No,  I  know  about  that.  I  want  to  kno  ab< 
burning  that  happened  in  1917.  They  tl*j 
the  Criminal  Court  Clerk's  office  to  come  >re, 

Then  I  read  the  article  from  the  Commit 
peal  and  explained  that  I  wanted  to  know  i  fltj 
was  ever  indicted. 

The  man  said.  "We  don't  even  have 
Puryear." 

"I  know.  Like  I  said,  this  happened  in  fl 
"In  191 7 !"  he  said  incredulously.  "Why  ei 

even  have  any  records  goin'  back  that  far, 
"Upstairs  they  said  you  do.  I  saw  tl  r 

records,  but  what  I  want  is  not  carried  yii 

records.  They  said  I  could  get  it  here." 
"A  burnin'?"  he  said. 
"Yeah,  it  happened  in  1917.  On  Macon  >ai 
"\\  lint  do  vou  wanna  know  about  it?"  1  I 
"I  want  to  find  out  what  happened.  If  I 

was  ever  indicted." 
He  stood  immobile. 
"Understand?"  I  said. 
"That  would  be  in  the  Criminal  CourCI 

office.  Upstairs." 

"I  just  came  from  there.  They  said  condl 
"Whut  chou  .  .  .  I'm  just  tryin'  to  figure  I 

He  cocked  his  head.  "Whut  chou  wanna  km  I 
"I'm  going  to  write  a  story  about  it."  I  s  d 
"Oh"  he  said.  "Well,  we  don't  have  anyMs 

that  around  here." 


Communications  a  si 

he  encounter  of  Me  »h 
in   Jackson,  Ten 1 
called  Communicati,}! 
ference,  convenes  [i» 
1968,  at  the  New  S| 
Hotel.  First  exercised 
around  in  that  opeiif 
Do  not  speak.  Go  wl 
you  feel  led."  The  group  mills,  walking  aroul 
hands  behind  their  backs  or  arms  folded,  il 
like  prisoners  on  the  yard.  Some  go  belli;re 
to  one  spot  and  stop,  daring  companionshi] 
are  cynical  of  games,  doubtful  of  possibility 
are  willing  to  try  anything— even  not  heal 
sound  of  their  own  voices.  It  takes  five  mi; 
polarize,  not  white  white  and  black  hla< 
forcibU  to  people  of  some  rapport  and  rnutu. 
signified  by  the  click-lock  of  one  pair  of 
another.  The  chaplain  calls.  "Time.  We  an 
he  seated. 

I  look  at  my  group,  having  chosen  my  h  > 
for  security,  a  while  minister  for  his  blue  e 
open  sport  collar,  and  my  coup  de  grace,  if 
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J  rker  obviously  of  the  middle  class,  but  no 
tuse  his  hair  is  semi-natural.  I  can  cope, 
jdj  e  shame  for  choosing  safely.  We  discuss 
lgs  about  the  milling  thing,  and  nothing 
dification  is  uncovered.  We  know  of  estab- 
being  a  part.  I  am  looking  at  brown 
1  the  sculpture  of  fingers,  while  four  white 
ive  around,  slightly  bulky.  They  punctuate 
ith  less  than  usual  confidence. 
;  it  is  night  and  we  have  begun  to  feel 
of  anticipation  and  nerves  give  way  to  a 
.  Abetting  the  impending  composure  is  the 
fhting,  growing  yellower  against  the  night, 
wall  receptacles  making  fans  toward  the 
ce  funeral  parlor  lamps.  The  room  is  be- 
|  im  and  soft  and  the  sensation  is  not  dis- 
a  fever  spell  of  remoteness,  exhilaration, 
nt  lacv.  Coffee  break  is  called  and  we  wander 
tiH r  take  coffee  in  the  drugstore  downstairs. 

nlike  ambience  continues  as  we  meet  other 
be  of  the  conference,  still  linked  by  kindness 
itrange  pride  of  those  who  are  constantly 
d(  by  the  vulgarity  of  racism. 

ing  to  our  mezzanine  room,  we  refocus  to 
of  the  conference.  Chairs  have  been  turned 
n  their  semicircle  around  the  podium,  and 
i  Black  Power.  The  Invaders,  so-called, 
n  e  made  a  tiny  circle  for  themselves  stra- 
il  in  the  center  of  our  neatly  chaired  group- 
By  slump  with  long  bony  arms  and  legs, 
■  y  exclamation-point  hair,  all  wearing  thin 
•a 
;s 

m  he  girl  could  be  Miriam  Makeba's  youn'j 
111  in  psychedelic- Afro  dress.  They  look  like 
Wliglianis:  Modigliani  and  psychedelic— I 
courtesy  of  them  if  you  want  to  discuss 
p:  nises.  They  may  never  get  up  again  so  en- 
md  tangled  in  chairs,  waiting.  There  is  the 
tumor  in  the  pose,  down  somewhere  in  the 
lg  fount  of  genuine  humor,  which  is  all  the 
istant  for  its  refusal  t<>  be  unraveled.  They 
around  an  ellipse  of  ironies  and  now  are 
not  able  to  break  out,  rooting  down  mo- 
id the  center,   challenging   the  runners 
md  around  to  halt. 

eeting  starts  up,  procedural  details  are  dis- 
y  us  cowards  of  distraction,  comments  and 
>ns  given  by  individuals  who  stand  and 
tements  about  purposes— establishment  be- 
jnerable  without  stated  purposes.  Charles 
tears  a  black  beret,  unlike  his  other  four,  so 
J  be  head  man  of  anti-establishment.  And  he 
j:  rising.  "Un-ruh."  The  conference  freezes 
>rh  slung.  "We  didn't  come  to  Jackson  to  talk 
i  folk,  we  come  to  get  your  money." 
It  for?" 
i  projects." 

It  do  you  mean,  Charlie?" 
Ij  Onion  to  you." 
It  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Onion?" 
pot  going  to  explain  it." 

color  of  my  skin  is  the  explanation." 


und  shades  and  black  amulets  hanging  by 
own  their  chests  into  the  cavity  of  their 


He  holds  up  one  long  hand  over  his  head,  turning 
it  slowly  around  and  back,  looking  up  at  it  as  if 
studying  it  for  the  first  time,  and  some  are  envious 
of  the  final  answer  he  sees  there.  He  returns  it  to  his 
lap,  looks  down  at  the  floor.  Period. 

There  is  a  stillness  like  after  a  song  or  else  a  joke 
you  didn't  understand.  Personally  it  seems  a  nebu- 
lous both,  and  all  I  can  really  guarantee  yet  is  that 
Freud  just  passed  through:  Mr.  Onion  is  highly 
unboring.  A  primal  femaleness  is  stirred  by  the 
challenge  maybe  borrowed  from  sister  lioness  filing 
claws,  or  put  another  way,  here's  man  that  can't  be 
sublimated,  but  what  a  battle  it  could  be. 

White  male  counterreaction :  bullyboy  spoiling 
for  a  fight  to  preserve  masculinity  that  has  just  been 
thumbnosed  by  a  new  skinny  kid  on  the  block. 
There  is  jealousy  as  they  try  to  regain  staked  out 
territory  and  find  it  gone  slimy:  lost  face  at  the 
pupil's  becoming  teacher:  anger  at  a  couple  of  fe- 
male defections  so  immediately  viable  in  a  new 
sphere:  metaphors  mixing  and  roiling.  "Mr.  Onion, 
what  kind  of  an  answer  is  that?" 

Their  popped-off  questions  have  the  effect  of  dud 
firecrackers  against  his  shrugs  and  fat  lips  that  re- 
fuse to  part.  They  w  ant  the  long  hand  to  rise  again 
because  this  time  they  would  be  more  ready,  but  it 
stays  collapsed,  having  made  its  point  in  a  perfect 
understanding  of  timing.  Very  well,  they  concede, 
the  conference  must  push  on  despite  crazymen. 

We  are  assigned  to  eight  discussion  groups  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening.  My  husband  is  in  w  ith 
Onion,  so  I  wait  up  until  after  midnight  for  the 
messages  of  psychosis  and  futility,  and  tales  of 
anguished  efforts  to  aid  him  in  his  nameless  projects 
by  explaining  the  rudiments  of  business  based  on 
white  capitalist  experience. 

Breakfast  is  country  ham,  bacon,  eggs,  grits, 
blackberry  jam.  and  "Charles  Onion  is  a  psycho." 
First  exercise:  we  stand  in  a  circle,  minus  Black 
Power  which  is  still  resting,  or  maybe  has  left.  We 
go  around  the  circle  one  by  one.  clasping  the  hands 
of  each  in  our  ow  n.  looking  into  the  pit  of  some  of 
the  lives,  not  able  to  get  beyond  the  facade  of  others 
whose  eyes  are  blurred,  and  wondering  if  the  latter 
is  due  to  some  look  in  one's  own.  and  wondering 
what  the  look  is,  wishing  to  see  it  to  know  oneself, 
sensing  it  would  be  ruined  thereby,  and  finally  feel- 
ing  the  weight  of  all  our  complexities  and  the  im- 
possibleness  of  affixing  absolutes  to  life.  And  more 
than  that,  the  despair  of  individual  separateness 
and  the  sorrow  of  the  waste  of  it.  the  loss  in  living 
by  halves  and  quartet s  and  bits  and  pieces,  facades 
of  pleasantries  and  minor  irritations  that  consume 
years  of  all  our  days,  when  we  were  obviously 
meant  for  much  more.  I  resume  my  plate  in  the 
circle,  filled  with  m\  rage.  Years  have  passed  for 
some  between  the  first  and  second  touch.  The  black 
women  are  crying.  I  wish  with  my  soui  that  I  were 
they. 

"Make  little  groups  and  discuss  how  you  felt"— 
impossible  directive,  which  proves  the  point  of 
non-atonement.  I  can  be  open  only  on  some  days  in 
s<  .  .        uites  and  if  I  know  my  receiver  will  not 
laugh   u  i  .°iect.  which  isn't  usually  the  case  be- 
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if  lu\<-  is  of  falling  useless  !o  the  ground  like  the 
unaudienced  foresl  tree.  Strange  to  lliink  of  all  the 
vibrations  going  unheeded  around  the  world,  un- 
loosed and  flying  through  windows  finding  nohodv 
to  attach  to.  finally  sifting  down  to  earth  and  per- 
haps accounting  for  its  undying  verdancy  which 
continues  endlessly  in  renewal.  Children  up  to  an 
age  seem  to  receive  (mj  child  looking  up  from  his 
dinner  suddenly,  and  saying  I  see  a  castle  out  the 
w  indow  that  vou  can  t  see  I . 

I  hinking  of  vibrations  three  Charlies  come  to  sit 
with  me  and  1  figure  I  gave  » > tT  the  wrong  ones.  The 
description  is  this;  Richard  a  button-down  medical 
student,  white  shirt,  striped  tie.  freckles,  and  a  thin- 
lipped  crescent  smile  that  stavs  fixed  in  mask: 
Carter  a  flabby  young  married  who  mavhe  spent  his 
youth  playing  bassoon.  who  courted  himself  for 
four  years  as  a  beatnik  somewhere,  wanting  now  to 
be  a  leader  in  this  to  compensate  for  bassoon  blow- 
ing, a  true  believer  in  psychiatry;  crew-cut  Joe.  on 
the  make  in  business.  Charles  Onion  enters,  stands 
by  the  door  surveying  us.  I  tell  Carter  to  get  him:  he 
goes  over  with  the  little  invite.  Onion  shrugs,  pulls 
bis  shoulders  off  the  walls  and  saunters  over  to  the 
beat  of  some  jazz  running  through  bis  bones.  I  feel 
like  snapping  fingers.  He  coils  down,  crosses  his 
legs,  both  feet  ending  up  squarely  on  the  floor.  He 
clears  his  nose  with  three  snickers  and  a  slow  head- 
shake.  Carter,  who  has  bis  own  sinus,  explains  what 
has  tran-pired  while  Onion  was  zonked  and  that  we 
are  supposed  to  talk  about  bow  it  felt  to  touch. 
"Honk)  games."  Onion  >,u«.  Sitting  in  a  bit  of  a 
deadlock  we  decide  there  s  nothing  for  it  bu'  t<i 
make  ( )nion  plax . 

All  the  clusters  about  the  room  are  vitally  en- 
gaged and  heads  together,  so  we  feel  like  the  third- 
grade  remedial  reading  group  as  we  stand  and  redo 
the  exercise.  Joe  leads  off  with  brisk  no-nonsense 
hands,  followed  In  the  wet  white  bones  of  Richard, 
the  clamrm  Carter  fat.  then  mine,  first  to  touch 
Onion.  His  are  the  driest  I  ever  felt,  rough  and  dr\ 
and  like  corncobs.  He  is  looking  dow  n  as  I  pass,  and 
1  anticipate  his  coil  back  around  to  me.  because  I 
think  he  will  look.  \\  hen  he  gets  around,  he  looks 
over  his  shades,  something  of  an  acrobatic  since  he 
is  a  toot  taller,  and  there  is  sex  and  mutual  humor 
and  tentatix  eness to  the  look. 

"Well.  now.  how  do  you  feel.  Charles?'"  says 
Ca  iter. 

Onion,  recoiled  and  relaxed,  looks  steadih  at 
(  aiter  through  the  shades. 

"I  mean  how'd  it  make  vou  feel?"  he  repeats  like 
sonn-  queer. 

The  onh  thing  that  moves  on  Onion  is  hi-  nose. 
It  moves  up  ami  down  once.  Something  stinks. 

Carter  gets  an  uncomfortable  look  that  ma\be  he 
won't  be  King  of  the  Blacks  after  all.  and  max  be 
have  to  blow  the  bassoon  or  get  a  jerky  clerk  job. 
Onion  keeps  looking  at  him  in  a  wav  that  could  tear 
the  \ellow  pages  in  half,  those  two  black  pieces  of 
glass  monster  ev  es.  "\\  hat  did  vou  feel.  Charles?" 

'"1  didn't  feel  nothing."  Charles  says. 

This  is  the  remedial"*  remedial  group.  \\  hat  do 


we  do  now  ?  The  three  white  men  are  af 
cause  Onion  is  seducing  them  also. 

"You  hadda  feel  something,  Charlie,"] 
sav>  with  his  med-school  lever  of  authorit' 

Shifting  his  head  in  Richard's  direction  \ 
it  I  here,  saving.  "I  didn't  feel  nothing  .  .  .  j 
and  vou  did,"  pointing  two  long  dirty  fingi  ; 
the  direction  of  Carter  and  Joe.  Carter  ( 
again  and  Joe  smiles. 

Richard  savs.  "Rut  what  about  me.  | 
\\  hadda  I  feel?" 

"I'll  git  back  to  vou  after  I  do  them,"  i 
\\  ith  his  second  finger  he  presses  his  sha>  t 
into  the  bridge  of  his  nose. 

Kvei  ybodv's  throw  n  off.  and  I'm  thinking ; 
know  something  about  me  that  1  don't  kj 
cause  he  evidently  doesn't  think  1  felt  al 
Didn't  I? 

Onion  savs  to  Carter  and  Joe.  "You  fel 
.  .  .  ways,  each  one  fell  two  ways  at  the  sarr 

(dad  for  some  area  of  agreement  th< 
together,  "\  es." 

Onion  sav  s.  "Tell  it." 

('aiter  and  Joe  look  at  each  other,  each' 
the  other  has  the  correct  answer. 

I  sav  to  Onion.  "How  did  thev  feel?" 

He  looks  oxer  the  shades  at  me  and  say 
don  t  know  . 

1  retreat.  \\  e  all  sjt  and  the  buzz  of  othei 
continues. 

Onion  says  to  Carter  and  Joe.  "You  vri 
touch  me.  right?" 
"Right." 

"Rut  on  the  other  hand,  vou  didn't  w  ant  I 
me  cause  vou  don't  want  to  never  touch 
so  .  .  .  black." 

Joe  smiles  at  Onion's  perception.  "  i  ou  g' 

Carter  won't  come  clean,  so  he  saxs  he  usi 
a  beatnik,  etcetera.  W  hen  he  gets  through  w 
and  some  talk  about  paranoia.  Onion  respc 
pointing  to  Richard  and  saving.  "You  tl 
dangerous  man  in  this  room." 

"\\  by  do  you  sax  that.  Charlie  : 
through  his  crescent  smile. 

"Cause  1  know  you." 

"How  can  \a  possibly  know  me? 
siblv  know  vou.  you  keep  those  sunglasses  o 
time  1  can  t  even  see  va.  \\  h\  don't  xa  take 
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so  l  can  *ee  ya  . 

Onion  protects  his  shades  with  his  fingei  | 
and  sa\s.  "Man  vou  couldn't  see  me  if  I  too  I 
off.  ^  mi  ain't  never  seen  me  in  v  our  life.  But 
seein"  you  .  .  .  and  seem"  you  .  .  .  and  seeir 
hver  since  1  been  horn.  1  know  you. 

"How?"  Richard  is  still  smiling  and  h 
aren't  moving  when  he  speaks  through  his 

Onion  leans  his  head  toward  Richard  and 
in  a  hiss.  "I  been  diggin"  v  ou  all  mv  life.  Nc 
dig  on  vourself. 

"W  hadda  \a  mean  dig.  Charlie?"  and  a  fl 
spit  miraculouslx  escapes  Richard's  mask. 

"r  or  heax  en  sake."  1  say. 

Joe  saxs.  "Let  her  talk  awhile.  She's  been  ' 
so  quiet  while  we  do  the  talking."" 
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J  y,  "I  felt  very  good  vibrations  from  Mr. 

|J  cs  over  the  shades,  "I  know,  you  the  one.  I 
i  vhen  you  walked  in  last  night.  I  .  .  .  got 

r  from  you  I  didn't  get  from  them." 
J  in  that  v\hile  Rirhard,  Carter,  and  Joe 
T  th  the  what  and  why.  They  press  him 
id  ays  as  I  hoped.  "For  one  thing,  she's  a 

j|  od  their  agreement.  All  in  a  second  he  has 
•  Mm  leap  a  life's  conditioning  of  white  man 
Mvhite  woman.  Now  I'm  laughing.  I  say, 
If  you're  a  poet.  You  talk  like  the  poets  I 
jjw.  You  need  maybe  a  translator  some- 

UB  !o  the  Charlies  and  say.  "Mr.  Onion  here  is 
t  J  king  us  some  poems.  You  try  to  understand 
8<|  ecutivelv  and  that's  why  you  can't.  If  you 
ol  oat  we'll  find  all  the  connections  because 
jalig  the  pure  thing." 

di't  think  he's  saying  anything."  Richard 

liJ  sinks  low  in  the  chair,  puts  his  linger  to 
ps.  and  begins  this  tale:  "What's  the  first 
f  ))ack  baby  sees  when  he  comes  out  of  his 
in  s  womb.  That  big  white  light."  He  reaches 
ia  I  up  to  <  up  it.  "What  happen  then.  The 
11  i<  ks  him  up,  give  him  a  lick,  he  start  to 
th  2.  beginning  life.  Now.  You  in  your  dark 
e.  He  sits  up  suddenly  and  screams.  "Here 
!  I  it  big  white  light  the  cops  shining  on  you 
;a  '(iit  up.  gidouta  there!'  '  He's  shining  his 
I  lvulsively  around  the  circle  and  the  terror 
ej  tatically  down  my  spine. 
\i  tiful." 

k  damn  shit  to  hell."  Carter  savs. 

\  lie."  says  Richard,  "a  baby  can't  sec  when 

r  horn." 


Old 

he  stole!  my  knife."'  the  old 
lady  croaks. 

The  other  old  ladv  lying 
in  bed  savs.  "|  did  not  steal 
any  chicken  shitty  knife.  I 
wouldn't  have  your  knife 
for  all  the  beans  in  China." 
"Now  Mama.  -.ivs  the 
middle-aged  daughter  of  the  first  old  lady, 
stold  it,  Fayrene.  I  was  peeling  a  orange  in 
:wspaper  last  Sunday  w  ith  El\  is  on  the  front 
lat's  w  hen  she  stold  it." 

ie  on.  Mama.  Let  me  roll  you  out  in  the  hall. 

t  out  there  and  talk  about  it." 

aid  lady's  roommate  says.  "Ain't  you  even 

out  your  shoes  on  to  go  sit  in  the  hall  with 

uighter?" 

i  certainly  none  of  your  business.  Anyhow 
Id  my  shoes.  She's  got  all  my  shoes  hidden 
t  the  foot  of  her  bed."  the  old  lady  whimpers. 
Mama."  the  daughter  savs  and  shrugs  at  the 
Id  lady. 


Out  in  the  hall  the  daughter  settles  her  mother 
against  the  wall  and  pulls  a  chair  alongside. 

"Mama,  you  probably  threw  your  knife  out  with 
the  peelings.  Don't  you  remember  doing  that?" 

"It's  too  cold  in  this  hall.  They  try  to  freeze  us 
out.  I  want  you  to  go  upstairs  and  tell  Colonel  Bruce 
that  his  fiancee  is  being  froze  to  death  by  the  air 
conditioning." 

"Colonel  Bruce  is  busy,  Mama.  Let  me  just  get 
your  sweater." 

"You  can't.  She  stold  that  too.  She's  the  craziest 
woman  in  the  world.  She's  got  my  knife  and  mv 
shoes  and  sweater  and  everything  else  you  can 
imagine.  Yesterday  she  put  my  song  down  there 
inside  my  shoe  and  now  1  can't  sing  it  any- 
more." 

Later  on  the  daughter  left  and  drove  her  Cadillac 
to  the  dime  store  and  bought  two  knives. 


( larnival 

ooty  toot  crackle  croak. 
That's  the  Messick  High 
bandmen  playing  the  trum- 
pet fanfare  for  the  entry  of 
King  Deynoodt  of  the  House 
of  Larrabee  and  Queen 
Martha  Eleanor  of  the 
House  of  Jones.  The  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Cotton  Carnival  and  their  Royal 
Court  are  making  their  wobbly  way  into  The  Ten- 
nessee Club,  The  Memphis  Country  Club,  the  Set  ret 
Society  of  Osiris.  The  Secret  Society  of  Memphi, 
The  Secret  Society  of  Ramet,  The  Secret  Society  of 
Shelbi,  Rotary.  The  University  Club.  Colonial  Coun- 
try Club,  and  so  forth.  It  don't  matter  which. 

The  president  in  his  white  tux  with  a  ribbon  and 
copper  medallion  around  his  neck  says,  "Hear  ye, 
hear  ye.  Testing,  one  two  three.  Hear  ye,  hear  ye." 
The  room  quiets  down  except  for  glass  (  links  and 
ice  rattles.  "Welcome  from  the  members  of  ouwa 
club  to  His  Royal  Majesiy  King  Deynoodt  of  the 
House  of  Larrabee  and  Her  Majest)  Queen  Martha 
Eleanor  of  the  House  of  Smith.  Scattered  applause. 
"Weah  so  proud  and  happy  to  welcome  the  entiah 
coart  tonight  and  in  token  of  ouwa  preciation  we 
want  to  present  Deynoodt  and  Queen  Martha 
Eleanor  with  a  token  of  ouwa  preciation,  and  invite 
all  the  coart  oval)  to  the  baaa.  Everybody  have  a 
big  time!" 

"Thank  you."  says  Deynoodt,  reeling.  "Queen 
Martha  Eleanor  of  the  House  of  Joins  and  I  thank 
vmi  for  this  .  .  .  here  .  .  .  thing."  He  turn,  it  over  in 
his  hand  frowning.  "Yessir,  this  is  the  best  damn 
carnival  evah  was!  '  Queen  Martha  Eleanor  takes 
the  mike  genth  from  Deynoodt.  "The  King  and  I 
thank  \  all  for  \  mi'  w  mid  a  fill  hospitality  tonight  and 
for  these  luvly  presents  w  hich  w  e  w  ill  alw  ays  cherish 
as  perfect  souvenirs  of  our  week's  reign.  1  don't 
h  ive  really  much  else  to  say.  I  don't  want  to  take 
time  away  from  vail  s  fun.  so  we  decree  everbody 

to  '  icriv  times  reign  and  have  fun.  Cotton  is  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
King!  i  ii]  King  Cotton!"  Hip,  hip,  hooray.  OCTOBER  1969 


Robert  Kotlowitz 


TAPS  AT  UTAH  BEACH 


Veterans  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  returned  to  Normandy  in  June — with 
families — to  mark  D-Day  plus  25  years  and  to  try  to  relive  the  war's  greatest 
This  is  the  story  of  their  pilgrimage  and  journey. 
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II  NE  3 

I begin  with  G.  E.  Lacey  because  she  is  a  leader. 
Miss  Lacey.  G  for  Gladys,  oxford-shod,  tweed- 
skirted,  shetland-sweatered,  British  Travel  Associa- 
tion Guide  Lecturer,  Member  of  Guild  of  Guide 
Lecturers,  is  also— as  we  used  to  say— a  walking  en- 
cyclopedia. If  you  follow  her,  for  instance,  while 
traveling  a  more  or  less  straight  line  almost  due 
southwest  from  London  to  Exeter,  she  can  tell  you. 
eagerly,  accurately,  factually,  about  many  matters: 
churches  and  graveyards  and  who  lies  buried  there- 
in, trees,  birds  and  flowers,  the  influence  of  Devon 
upon  Britannia  when  she  ruled  the  waves,  pixies  and 
wraiths  peculiar  to  Somerset,  the  effects  of  cider 
upon  the  human  body  and  the  role  of  cattle  in  the 
British  Isles,  supernatural  evil.  Anglo-Saxon  racism. 
Her  taste  for  detail  is  insatiable,  her  memory  in- 
fallible. 

As  an  example:  "Please  cast  your  minds  back  to 
the  ladies'  loo,"  she  says  into  a  microphone,  as  our 
bus  heads  out  of  London.  "I  seem  to  remember  a 
handbag  sitting  forlornly  on  the  radiator."  No  one 
pays  much  attention.  It  is  seven-thirty  in  the  morn- 
ing following  a  hurried  breakfast.  Twenty-six  vet- 
erans of  the  4th  Infantry  Division.  U.S.  Army, 
most  of  them  with  wives,  some  with  children,  sit 
behind  Gladys  Lacey.  wearing  green  lapel-cards 


which  carry  their  names,  the  division  s  i  g 
an  ivy  leaf— and  a  line  reading  "D-Day  hi 
Years,  European  Tour."  On  the  road  bell 
are  five  other  busloads  of  returning  Amer  n 
their  way  to  the  staging  areas  around  Exetiv 
they  trained  in  l'M4  for  the  European  inva  in 
from  which  they  embarked  on  June  6  or  la  : 
they  will  cross  the  Channel  to  go  back  to  ; 
mandy  beaches,  I  tah  being  their  own. 

Half  the  bus  is  asleep  at  this  point,  t  i 
half  joking  quietly  among  themselves.  Mis  Li 
it  becomes  clear,  has  a  kind  of  endearing  o 
with  her  r  s— they  emerge  as  w's— but,  d<  ii 
her  descriptive  prose  can  rise  to  poetic  e 
times,  especially  when  she  is  dealing  with  th«  n 
landscape.  She  lectures  us  fluently  on  coppei 
and  yellow  gorse,  then  wistfully  calls  aN 
names  of  the  country  inns  as  they  fly  past  e 
just  out  of  reach  :  the  Crooked  Billet,  the  Ba  i 
Pantiles.  Cricketeer.  Hero  of  Inkerman,  th  i 
gallows  ("There  must  have  been  public  I  >{! 
here  sometime  in  history,"  Miss  Lacey  b  < 
Wagon  and  Horses,  the  Whynot,  the  Cri 
Duke  of  York,  the  Grand  Old.  Meanwhile.  < 
gets  a  terrible  thirst  up. 

Miss  Lacey  heads  up  the  aisle  of  the  bu  o 
led  the  slips  of  paper  on  which  she  has  a 


I  o  list  the  places  in  southwest  England 
M   to  visit.  Almost  everyone  wants  to  go 
m  Four  couples  ask  for  Budleigh  Salterton. 
ill  11  be  arranged,"  she  says.  Three  would 
£j  outh.  while  the  Rogers  want  to  go  to 
I  jcey  and  the  Atwaters  to  Honiton.  "It's 
•  j  ange,"  Miss  Lacey  says.  "They  don't 
I  vant  to  visit  the  places  in  which  they 
a  liey  want  to  see  old  English  friends.'' 
M  speaks  into  her  microphone  again,  to  con- 
|jj  3sults.  "You  know,  of  course,  that  we  are 
J  long  lunch  stop  at  Tiverton,  close  on  to 
M  was  your  divisional  headquarters,  was 
>  fiat's  what  I've  been  told.  In  any  case,  the 
•J  Tiverton  thinks  so.  They  are  planning  a 
rj  option  at  the  Tiverton  Motel."  Miss  Lacey 
H  k,  microphone  in  hand,  and,  looking  out 
nw,  begins  an  ecstatic  catalog  of  England's 
A  ,  pink-and-white  chestnuts.  Queen  Anne's 
if  ,  dandelions,  and  azaleas  everywhere. 
:I  :  speeds  on.  Whoosh— Sandhurst,  nursery 
pe  nd  military  glory,  hidden  behind  heavy 
I  hoosh— Amesbury.  Fifty-seven  American 
si  /el  conscientiously  to  capture  forever  the 
fi^r  Guinevere's  tomb.  We  make  the  slight 
it  to  the  Salisbury  plain  ;  a  quick  stop  at  the 
of  Stonehenge,  then  on  to  Tiverton.  I 
.  bald,  thin  gentleman,  knobby  and  blue- 
amily  man."  he  describes  himself— named 
Carp.  Mr.  Earp.  who  is  a  postman  from 
,  Pennsylvania,  is  traveling  with  his  wife 
age  son   and  daughter.   He   is  having 
e  says,  with  his  memory  as  we  get  closer 
*ing  areas,  and  it  saddens  him.  "It's  un- 
how  much  you  forget  about  the  war 
ou  have  nobody  to  discuss  it  with,"  he 
e  kept  this  diary  all  these  years  to  look 
Here  Mr.  Earp  pulls  out  a  small,  dog- 
Ilk  which  not  only  lists  the  places  he  passed 
rn  luring  the  war  but  the  spots  where  he 
Bn,  school,  church.  French.  Belgian.  Ger- 
ffl  even,  under  one  date,  a  description  of  a 
slv  he  had  seen.  He  arrived  at  Exeter  on 
,1;  book  says,  was  at  Bye-Pass  on  5-18-44, 
s4n  LST  at  Portsmouth  on  6-18-44  ( 1  p.m.  I , 


Utah  Beach  (  Normandy,  France.  4  p.m. ) 
!2U.  and  reached  Ste.  Mere-Eglise  the  same 
8im. ).  I  ask  him  where  Bye-Pass  was.  He 
>|  head.  "I  can't  imagine  what  that  means, 
art  know.  It's  slipped  away." 
If  up  the  aisle  of  the  bus.  steadying  him- 
t|  back  of  Kenneth  Earp's  seat.  Curtis  Daley 
ii  us.  "Don't  feel  bad."  he  says.  "That  whole 
fia  jumble  and  nobody  could  have  a  clear 
■  f  it.  It's  all  gone."  He  broods  a  moment, 
aslightly  uneven  Celtic  face  closing  in  on 
a  was,  he  tells  us  then,  a  cannoneer  on  D- 
M;  in  on  Utah  at  H+2,  found  the  beach  sur- 
Sj  :lear.  and  moved  inland  a  half-mile,  where 
pj  to  set  up  the  battery;  within  a  half-hour 
s  rdered  to  dismantle  it,  then  moved  on. 
j  all  the  way  through  the  Siegfried  Line 
ivision.  "I'm  here  talking  to  you,"  Daley 
pause  I   wasn't  a  rifleman   in  the  first 


wave.  That  two  hours  meant  my  life.  I  brought  my 
wife  and  my  son  with  me  this  time.  He's  the  one 
up  front  with  the  sideburns.  He's  making  sure  that 
I  don't  get  to  see  how  he  feels  about  any  of  this,  if 
he  feels  anything."  Both  Kenneth  Earp  and  Curtis 
Daley  laugh,  and  Daley  moves  on.  The  talk  on  the 
bus  continues,  odd.  arbitrary  memories  about 
gambling  coups  and  three-day  passes,  about  the 
company  cook,  who  is  seated,  it  turns  out.  at  the 
rear  of  the  bus,  good-naturedly  fielding  the  wheez- 
ing insults,  about  L  Company  and  M,  about  remem- 
bering and  forgetting,  mostly  about  forgetting.  Miss 
Lacey  breaks  the  half-silence  by  telling  an  old  joke 
into  her  microphone  about  the  Eton  boy  who.  cut- 
ting classes,  meets  his  punning  headmaster  at  Ascot 
one  afternoon.  "Ascot  today,"  the  headmaster  says, 
"ass  cut  tomorrow."  Miss  Lacey  roars  at  the  punch- 
line, but  no  one  else  gets  it  and  a  soul-shriveling 
quiet  confronts  her.  "Oh,  well,"  she  says. 

We  are  the  first  bus  into  the  Tiverton  Motel 
parking  lot.  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  Gladys  Lacey ; 
it  takes  another  hour  for  the  others  to  catch  up. 
It  is  midafternoon,  fatigue-time;  no  one  has  had 
lunch.  The  ceremonies— the  grand  reception— begin 
instantly.  In  front  of  the  motel,  which  is  an  English 
fantasy  on  an  American  theme,  an  orange-and-blue 
decorator's  dream  made  entirely  of  synthetic  ma- 
terials, in  touch  with  reality  only  in  the  tiled  yvash- 
rooms  where  the  plumbing  is  a  little  haywire  and 
the  graffiti  both  instructive  and  satisfying  (shaky 
pencil  sketches  of  heroic  couplings  and  a  scramble 
of  guaranteed  telephone  numbers),  we  are  greeted 
by  six  photographers  and  a  movie  cameraman,  all 
grinning  with  abashed  pleasure,  dressed  to  kill. 
Tiverton's  mayor,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  woman,  is 
also  there.  "Ob.  my  God."  ciies  an  American  wife, 
'"the  mayors  a  lady."  "All  mares  are  ladies."  her 
husband  says  shyly.  He  is  booed.  Everyone  is  push- 
ing a  bit  to  <zet  inside  at  the  buffet  tables:  one  teen- 
ager makes  chomping  motions  with  his  jaw;  animal 
sounds  come  from  him.  "Chrwh,  Chrwh."  Then 
again.  "Chrw  h."  The  may  or.  meanw  Idle,  is  making  a 
rigid  effort  to  stand  upright,  being  slightly  weighed 
down  by  her  seals  of  office,  which  bang,  along  with 
medals  and  other  honors,  like  ballast  around  her 
neck.  She  wears  a  pale  blue  hat  that  seems  inhabited, 
the  kitid  made  famous  by  Queen  Mary,  veiled, 
pinned,  curved,  convoluted,  like  a  snail,  with  no 
beginning,  no  end  :  and  she  moves  slowly.  Her  name 
is  Mrs.  Winifred  Books:  with  pale  white  bands 
folded  in  front  of  her.  she  looks  very  distinguished, 
as  well  as  carefully  bathed.  "Good  afternoon."  she 
says,  "and  welcome  to  Tiverton."  The  cameras 
click  away,  one.  two.  three  .  .  . 

There  is  a  rush  then  for  lunch  inside  the  Tiverton 
Motel:  a  huge  line  forms  around  the  buffet.  At  the 
same  time,  a  dozen  men  head  for  the  bar.  Some  of 
the  teen-agers  plunge  English  silver  into  the  juke- 
box and  the  pinball  machines.  The  Earps  settle  down 
in  a  sidebooth,  eating  with  fastidious  seriousness. 
Tuna  on  crustless  white  bread.  Hard-boiled  eggs. 
I  ettu<  e.  Something  velloyv  in  aspic.  Rolls.  Bananas. 
Or  ngef  Cake.  Tea.  Richard  Daley,  Curtis  Daley's 
son,  weai     r  sideburns,  sure  enough,  down  to  his 
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jawbone,  ruslies  up  to  his  father,  a  glass  of  beer  in 
his  hand.  "I  thought  you  said  there's  nothing  but 
warm  beer  in  England?  This  stuff's  cold."  Curtis 
Daley  shrugs.  "That's  wonderful,"  he  says,  taking 
a  swig  from  his  own  glass.  Two  veterans,  wearing 
American  Legion  caps,  work  their  way  around  the 
room,  slapping  backs,  men  and  women  alike,  souped 
up  on  beer,  which  they  have  probably  drunk  too 
quickly,  shouting  greetings  to  each  other  and  the 
crowd,  their  thumbs  hooked  in  their  bells  as  though 
the)  are  twin,  pot-bellied  sheriffs  met  in  common 
cause.  "Hot  damn!"  they  yell  together,  poking  a 
waitress  in  the  ribs  with  the  handles  of  their  beer 
mugs,  grabbing  her  on  either  side  by  the  upper  arm. 
Smiling,  she  shrugs  them  off.  With  each  swallow, 
their  fates  turn  a  deeper  red.  Everyone  sidesli  ps 
them  delicately.  There  is  a  general  movement  away, 
a  sidling  off,  some  nervous  giggles.  "Nothing  but 
peckerwood  rednecks,"  someone  mutters.  "They 
was  drunk  twenty-five  years  ago.  and  they  slill 
drunk." 

Outside,  where  the  other  five  buses  are  now 
parked,  the  weather  has  (hanged.  A  raw  wind  is 
blowing  out  to  the  Channel:  clouds  move  with  it, 
very  fast,  bringing  the  smell  of  imminent  rain.  Small 
groups  of  veterans  are  bus)  trading  positions  in 
their  buses  in  order  to  be  able  to  travel  with  friends. 
I  Some  of  them  have  been  putting  money  away  for 
five  years  to  make  the  trip,  in  a  special  forced-sav- 
ings arrangement  worked  out  by  Leon  Cole,  who 
planned  the  reunion,  with  his  hometown  bank,  the 
First  federal  of  Augusta,  Georgia.)  The  Rogers 
leave  for  Bove)  Trace)  in  a  rented  car:  the  Atwaters 
go  off  to  Honiton.  The  afternoon  wears  on.  While 
some  of  the  men  are  busy  hiring  taxis  for  their 
sidetrips  to  Exmouth  or  Budleigh  Salterton,  their 
wives  and  children  sit  around  in  wear)  clumps, 
writing  postcards  or  gossiping.  It  is  after  four:  for 
the  moment,  almost  everybody  wishes  they  were 
home. 

I  am  told  that  I  am  being  moved  to  Bus  One. 
"There's  your  new  courier,"  Miss  Lacey  says.  "The 
blonde."  The  blonde— I  move  my  bags  over  to  Bus 
One.  and  introduce  myself  to  Cliristianne  Moll.  She 
is  a  knockout,  with  bunned  vellow  hair,  a  beige 
minidress,  purple  silk  scarf,  and  lipstick.  I  think, 
meant  to  reflect  all  of  it  at  once.  She  also  has  an 
accent.  "Vous  etes  une  Parisienne?"  I  ask  smartly, 
but  not  smartly  enough.  "I  am  a  Cherman,"  she 
savs.  "who  has  left  Chermanv  for  I  he  world."  and. 
turning  away,  is  off  to  check  her  passenger  list. 
Poor  Miss  Lacey.  I  see.  has  sat  down  nearby  on  a 
gallon  can  of  ice  cream,  alone.  It  begins  to  drizzle. 
I  say  something  to  her  about  architecture,  some- 
thing mechanical  about  nineteenth-century  styles 
having  passed  Somerset  by.  "Of  course,"  Miss 
Lace)  says.  "The  nineteenth  century  was  the  great 
industrial  outburst,  and  it  never  happened  in  Somer- 
set." She  looks  thoughtful  for  a  moment,  then  some- 
how becomes  sidet  racked  (or  even  totally  derailed  I 
in  a  sudden,  paranoid  pattern  of  free  association. 
"This  country,  of  course,  has  too  many  people  in 
it,"  she  says,  "and  it  will  only  get  more  crowded  as 
time  goes  on.  I  think  personally  we    should  let 


anyone  go  who  wants  to  go,  to  Canada,  to  ^  trali 
to  America.  Unhappily,  such  a  policy  woi 
us  only  the  niggers.  We  have  our  new  I' 
Italians,  our  Spaniards.  Their  children  wi 
come  English,  certainly  to  a  degree.  But  tin 
never  do,  never  have,  never  will.  They're  \sv  u 
intelligent,  and  ugly,  and  the  worst  is  the 
My  feelings,  you  understand,  all  have  to 
what  we  have  here,  with  what  we  are,  wh  beii 
English  has  always  meant.  Even  our  Indie  ha 
found  their  place  in  that."  With  her  last  w  \  - 
which  I  have  continued  to  listen  in  a  kind  < 
ishment  1  mean  to  camouflage  (but  I  am  bin 
embarrassment   and   indignation,  lookingift 
Cliristianne  Moll  and  anyone  else  near 
silent  and  probably  rigid,  too  I —with  thosi 
Miss  Lacey  spreads  out  her  arms  to  embi  e 
wet  Anglo-Saxon  horizon.  Then  she  looks,  t  : 
dead-eye.  blow  ing  smoke  into  the  mist.  A  ln«hj 
swarm  of  tired,  half-drunken  men  surrou  s 
A  smile  of  relief  now  flashes  over  the  harsrj^ci 
ment  on  her  face:  Gladys  Lacey  has  said  wits 
wanted  to  sa) . 

Curtis  Daley  and  his  wife  wander  by,  betaii 
in  their  hands.  Mrs.  Earp  sits  on  a  pile  of  li  ;a 
her  children  gathered  around  her  like  a 
family.  It  is  five  o'clock.  The  men  sudden,  io 
old,  the  women  w  orn  and  w  ithout  style,  baj  y( 
it  is  the  hard  end  of  three  days  of  traveli_  a 
anticipation,  of  arrivals  and  surprises,  of  lo;  ir 
waiting  on  lines,  eating  new  food,  drinking  v,er 
a  strange  land,  of  uneasy  feelings  of  maybe, vi 
spent  too  much  money*.  Three  veterans  slide  it 
an  arriving  taxi,  one  of  them  waving  a  T  Ej 
newspaper  in  the  air.  "GLs  Back— This  Tin  : 
Bring  Wives,"  the  headline  reads.  Someone fis 
he  has  been  w  ell  received  in  the  heart  of  Tiyti 
"A  few  old  gents  waved  their  hands,  like  in  u 
tion,  but  no  one  really  stopped  to  talk  to  u-  ^ 
begin  to  gather  for  the  move  out.  It  is  last  c,  1 
the  w  ashrooms.  One  woman  has  a  temper  ta  n 
because  her  bus  s  departure  is  put  off  five  nut 
"I  understand  your  feelings  perfectly."  Leon.il 
wife  says,  passing  by.  Her  comment  more  ■  V 
marks  the  end  of  the  day's  party  :  we  move  js 
Bus  One.  led  by  Cliristianne  Moll— to  Exeter.; 


m 

"%^re  have  breakfast  in  the  dining-room  I 
T  T  Royal  Clarence  Hotel  in  Exeter  at  7:2' .. 
Before  we  can  touch  our  orange  juice,  our  bait ' 
our  mounds  of  lubricant  prunes   (for  vvhic  1 
women,  especially,  murmur  gratitude),  Garyil 
comb  rises  to  his  feet,  hushes  the  room,  and  ml 
the  food.  At  his  first  words    "Dear  God"— whi 
slowly  twists  into  four  Carolina  syllables,  his 
and  two  sons,  Barry  and  Brent,  drop  their  he£ 
though  guillotined.  So  do  the  rest  of  us.  Sand' 
we  then  eat,  while  the  young  Devonshire  w  < 
make  a  fine  mess  of  things,  colliding  on  theii 
in  and  out  of  the  kitchen  as  though  they  had 
served  a  meal  before,  shattering  cream  pitcher 
jugs  of  milk.  Trays  fly  overhead,  hot  coffee  s 
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H  is,  and  there's  a  lot  of  vengeful  cursing, 
liervousness  in  the  presence  of  these  fat- 
isperous,  and  legendary  warriors, 
ter  Airport  a  short  while  later,  we  must 
hours  before  boarding  the  plane  for 
matter  of  overweight  luggage,  the  neces- 
np  gasoline,  and  three  discrepant  ways  of 
European  time  schedule:  English,  French, 
rican.  Christianne  Moll  spends  the  morn- 
ly  consoling  the  group,  which  grows  more 
listless  as  lunchtime  approaches  and  then 
h  little  more  than  tea  and  a  thin  sandwich 
e  teen-agers  play  the  pinball  machines  in 
ig-room;  Christianne  Moll  makes  cheerful 
e  rest  of  us  sit  around,  coats  in  hand, 
ranging  from  our  necks,  and  talk. 


ai 


,evasseur:  I  went  in  on  D+2,  sailed  across 
nel  on  what  used  to  be  a  Dover-Calais 
sharing  a  stateroom  with  my  cousin  who 
)nd  lieutenant.  I  was  only  a  radio  operator. 
2;ed  the  whole  thing  as  though  we  were  on 
e  was  a  great  arranger.  When  we  got  to 
y  tried  to  hurry  us  off  the  beach  and  there 
ousin.  calm  as  could  be,  sitting  in  the  sand 
his  socks.  He  got  his  feet  a  little  bit  wet 
13  into  shore.  When  we  moved  on,  we  left 
sr  to  get  to  our  own  outfits.  Eater,  I  began 
;cked  equipment  lining  the  roads,  smashed 
Dt  of  fat,  swollen  cows,  all  dead,  a  couple 
Germans,  and  finally  a  dead  GI.  Then  the 
ing  changed.  Playtime  was  over.  When  I 
GI  it  was  like  looking  at  myself.  For  the 
ir ,  I  knew  that  it  could  be  me.  To  hell  with 
!i)od,  I  said  to  myself,  to  hell  w  ith  patriotism 
a  waving.  From  then  on,  it  was  just  me  out 
aybe  a  buddy  nearbv.  That's  all  I  cared 

neck-man:  My  wife  keeps  asking  me  if  I'm 
look  for  my  footprints  on  Utah  Beach 
Ml  her  it's  more  likely  we'll  find  a  print 
fly  button. 

I  Levasseur:  After  the  war.  I  went  back  to 
J  o  finish  high  school.  Then  I  went  on  to 
:i  nd  made  it  to  law  school.  Met  Phil  Hart— 
lichigan  Senator  and  an  old  4th  division 
j'll  see  him  on  the  beach— at  a  meeting  of 
association.  They  say  you  get  more  con- 
ti:  as  you  get  older  but  Phil  Hart,  he  didn't 
iway.  He's  more  liberal.  Asked  him  for  a 
|e,  he  didn't  give  it  to  me.  Course,  that 
1  nave  anything  to  do  with  being  liberal  or 
i  itive. 

17/iery;  We  got  8,000  veterans  from  Vietnam 
iikh  division  organization  now.  The  4th  is 
Ir  there.  And  we  got  Vietnam  on  our  letter- 
0.  There's  a  high  percentage  of  blacks  in 
luon  in  Vietnam.  But  not  too  high.  Enough 
sthem  happy. 

I  Kleeman:  Did  you  know  that  J.  D.  Salinger 
1  his  division?  He  wrote  those  stories  about 
p.  He  was  in  counterintelligence.  Eots  of 
il  >und  here  knew  him.  He's  a  normal,  regular 


Ernest  Teckman:  Vietnam  is  simple.  It's  two  big 
forces  fighting  each  other.  Free  World  and  Com- 
munist. Lis  and  THEM.  Communist  rule  is  minority 
rule.  That's  what  it's  all  about.  Those  kids  back 
home  are  upset  about  Vietnam  because  you  can't 
win  a  land  war  in  Asia. 

Mrs.  Albert  Davenport:  We  had  a  wire  from  our 
son  last  night.  His  draft  board  rejected  him.  Bad 
back.  I'm  not  ashamed  to  tell  you  I  did  a  little 
crying. 

Arthur  Richer:  These  hills  of  Devon  is  just  about 
the  prettiest  hills  I  ever  saw.  All  that  rich  red 
soil.  I  guess  the  English  June  is  about  one  month 
behind  ours.  I'm  talking  in  terms  of  temperature, 
you  understand.  It's  chilly  now  and  it  was  chill v 
twenty-five  years  ago.  I  came  in  on  the  first  day. 
I  was  a  rifleman,  went  all  the  way  through.  I  can't 
hardly  remember  a  thing  about  the  landing.  Seems 
it  was  just  as  confused  as  this  trip. 
Werner  Kleeman:  Did  you  know  that  back  home 
J.  D.  Salinger  lives  in  the  country?  He  hates  news- 
papermen and  that's  what  drove  him  there.  He 
told  me  that  when  he  saw  the  Normandy  countryside 
for  the  first  time  it  changed  all  his  feelings  about 
nature.  That's  what  started  him  writing  his  stories. 
Norman  Levasseur :  What  this  country  needs  is 
a  depression  and  Richard  Nixon  is  the  man  to  give 
us  one.  In  a  depression,  you  can  really  control  the 
peasants,  know  what  I  mean,  thev're  all  out  there 
busy  shoveling  rocks  and  stuff,  trying  like  hell  to 
make  a  buck. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Teckman:  We  got  one  boy  regular  Air 
Force.  On  his  way  now  to  the  Aleutians.  When  he 
went  to  enlist,  I  told  him,  now  listen  son.  hold  off  a 
while  so  we  can  take  vou  as  a  tax  exemption  this 
year.  He  did.  too.  My  husband  and  I,  we  go  to  a 
4th  division  reunion  every  year.  We  had  one  in 
Miami  Beach  not  so  long  ago,  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  was  one  reunion. 

Christianne  Moll:  I  was  a  child  in  Aachen  while 
my  father  was  away  on  the  Russian  front.  When  the 
Americans  came,  we  hid  in  the  woods  outside  the 
city.  I  remember  how  we  ran  awav  from  the  air 
raids.  I  do  not  believe  in  nations  anymore.  I  live 
in  Rome.  I  work  in  London,  sometimes  Paris.  I 
have  no  real  nationality.  If  you  have  a  nationality, 
vou  feel  nationalistic,  and  nationalism  is  a  curse  on 
us  all. 

Werner  Kleeman:  One  of  the  guvs  from  the  divi- 
sion had  a  son  who  went  to  Harvard  after  the 
war.  He  wrote  to  ask  Salinger  if  his  son  could 
visit  him  in  the  country.  Salinger  wrote  back  that  if 
he  comes  to  me  as  a  Harvard  curiosity.  I  won't  see 
him,  but  if  he  comes  as  the  son  of  an  old  buddy, 
it's  another  thing.  Did  I  tell  vou  that  I  have  here 
in  my  bag  a  letter  from  Mary  Hemingway  releas- 
ing certain  of  her  husband's  papers  to  us?  Rut  I 
can't  show  them  to  you,  they're  secret.  Hemingwav 
was  with  the  4th  in  the  Huertgen  Forest.  We  were 
his  division.  Should  I  try  to  get  special  permission 

iu  to  see  the  papers? 
Worman  Levasseur:  Back  in  Devon,  near  Exeter, 
w  a  black  quartermaster  outfit  on  the  other 

side  ol     »wn.  They'd  go  to  town  one  night,  we'd 
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go  the  next.  If  you  liked  to  jitterbug,  you  had  to 
be  damned  careful  who  you  kissed. 
Bernard  (.alien:  Me?  Wrong  man.  I  was  a  chap- 
lain's assistant.  I  didn't  come  in  until  D  +  22.  All 
I  did  was  drive  a  j <■<■[>  and  pass  out  the  books. 
Ernest  Teckman:  I  went  straight  through  VK  Day. 
I  just  got  a  scratch  on  my  face. 
\orman  Levasseur:  I  kepi  going  with  the  It ti  un- 
til the  Huertgen  Forest,  and  got  just  enough  shrap- 
nel in  me  to  get  back  to  the  UK. 

Werner  Kleeman:  I  landed  on  I)  Day.  I  was  sup 
posed  lo  interrogate  civilians.  The  whole  place 
behind  the  beach  was  Hooded  by  the  Germans.  I 
went  until  a  few  weeks  before  the  end.  Then  I  got 
sick. 


M  J  hen  we  finally  land  at  Dinard,  in  Brittany. 
T  T  there  is  a  great,  relieved  shout:  Vive  la 
France!  Vive  I'Amerique!  A  douanier  boards  the 
plane,  smiling  nervously;  he  makes  a  self-conscious 
speech  of  welcome.  Christianne  Moll  translates.  One 
veteran  sitting  in  the  tail  of  the  plane,  also  trans- 
lates: "He  say.  'no  chocolat,  no  cigarettes,  no  chewm 
gum  for  my  seester.'  "  Everyone  applauds.  Chris- 
tianne Moll  explains  that  she  is  going  to  tr\  to  get 
the  group  through  customs  without  inspection. 
"We  didn't  bother  last  time."'  Werner  Kleeman 
calls  from  his  seat.  Rattling  off  French.  Miss  Moll 
is  successful:  the  customs  officials  capitulate  with 
a  smile;  who  could  resist  such  efficiency,  such 
honeyed  competence? 

Outside  the  airport,  we  are  met  by  our  new 
bus-driver  and  our  new  bus.  On  its  side,  we  read 
in  huge  letters:  Klinger— Reisen— Wiirzburger.  All 
the  other  buses  are  German,  too.  Hie  driver  beams 
at  us;  his  name  is  Hans  Kanz  and  he  is  the  boss 
teamster  of  the  group:  all  the  drivers  report  to  him. 
They  beam  at  us  together  and  go  to  work  sorting 
out  the  luggage  and  loading  it  on  the  buses.  They 
work  fast,  Hans  giving  the  orders.  As  we  head  for 
Pontorson  to  spend  the  night,  midway  between 
Dinard  and  the  beaches.  Christianne  Moll  sa\s: 
"Hans  Kanz  is  a  perfect  Cherman  from  Saar- 
brucken.  He  will  drive  hard  for  us.  serve  everybody 
well,  and  ask  no  questions.  He  will  not  even  wonder 
what  he  is  doing  driving  Americans  back  to  the 
Normandy  beaches." 

The  countryside  on  the  way  to  Normandy  glows 
with  good  health,  fertile,  sun-drenched,  moist,  an 
endless  variation  of  green  and  yellow  crops  and 
blue-smocked  farmers.  But  within  the  hour,  a  slight 
uneasiness  has  set  in,  a  vague  sense  of  disorienta- 
tion and  dislocation  among  us.  Part  of  it  is  weari- 
ness. The  women  have  become  silent,  the  men 
restless,  speaking  only  to  make  sardonic  comments 
on  the  gendarmes  and  the  citizenry  we  pass  on  the 
road.  There  is  an  old,  familiar  wariness  of  the 
French  at  work— profound  and  implacable— a  sure 
suspicion  in  these  Americans  that  they  w  ill  be  taken, 
have  been  taken,  will  always  be  taken.  It  surfaces 
at  the  sound  of  the  foreign  tongue:  the  custom  of- 
ficers  drew  cool  looks  while  they  made  the  decision 
whether  to  inspect  or  not  to  inspect  the  baggage; 


the  name  of  de  Gaulle,  which  constantly  co 
conversation  as  though  he  really  does  en 
nation  in  himself,  intensifies  it;  and  mei 
I'  ranee,  for  these  men,  as  often  as  nof 
wretched  images  of  fear  and  death  that 
the  power  to  unnerve  them.  This  is  wher 
had  their  narrowest  escapes.  One  teen-a 
New  York,  blowing  bubble  gum  out  the 
shrills  to  the  rest  of  us:  "How  do  you  s! 
in  French?  Stupid.  Stupid."  The  attendai 
ladies  room  in  the  Dinard  airport  did  n 
stand  her;  they  speak,  it  seems,  only  Frer 

These  feelings  begin  to  give  way,  to  eas 
soften  a  few  hours  later,  once  we  are  settl 
Pontorson  hotel.  Everyone  has  a  room,  ; 
well  as  privacy  and  quiet  if  they  are  nee 
the  welcome  by  the  hotel  staff  is  warm:  tf 
eagerness  to  serve  us  and  it  reassures  ever) 
children  are  immediately  at  home.  The 
sisters,  Debra  and  Cathy,  teen-agers  spu 
sugar  from  Aiken.  South  Carolina,  are  su 
by  a  half-dozen  French  boys  their  own  ag 
a  hosteling  trip.  They  laugh  a  lot  togethe1 
the  right,  hands  in  their  pockets,  kicking 
onto  the  road,  stand  the  two  American  1 
have  been  traveling  close  to  the  McLean 
the  bus:  they  are  speechless  for  the  mon4 
McLean  girls  exchange  addresses  with  th< 
boys.  They  ask  hurried  questions  about  sc 
dating,  bending  the  Gallic  words  in  two  w 
soft  Southern  voices.  But  it  is  hopeless; 
must  leave.  As  their  bus  pulls  out.  they 
each  other  until  thev  are  both  out  of  sight.1 
ters  stand  at  the  side  of  the  road,  overco 
deluge  of  sentiment,  for  which  they  are  cl< 
prepared.  One  of  them  is  almost  in  tears. 

The  long  day,  filled  with  waiting  and  fl 
settling  in  and  a  constant  edginess  sharpen*1 
fleeting  sight  of  the  Channel  and  the  begin 
Normandy  beaches  that  bring  us  near  to 
thing,  trails  off  more  or  less  fitfully. 

At  dinner,  Christianne  Moll  complainr 
that  her  cutlery  is  not  very  sharp.  Withou1 
tion,  Hans  Kanz  picks  up  her  knife  an 
Bavarian  butcher,  loudly  sharpens  it— si 
sktt— against  his  own  knife.  Christianne  M 
ers  in  mock-horror.  "That,"  she  says,  "is 
Cherman."  At  that  moment.  Miss  Geary,  the1 
from  Bus  Five,  wanders  into  the  dining-ro 
is  ruddy-cheeked,  smiling  falsely  and  po 
tired  belle  from  St.  Trinian's  glued  to  her  r 
bilities.  "Das  ist."  Hans  Kanz  says,  "eine 
Englische."  We  must  acknowledge  that. 

Later  in  the  evening.,  the  McLean  sister 
the  teen-age  waiter  at  the  hotel  before  he  c 
change  from  his  working-clothes,  and  qu 
"Je  veux  danser,"  one  says,  picking  her  w  av 
the  statement  as  though  it  were  Idled  wi 


"La  unit.  Oi 


On? 


tl, 


Danser?"  The  waiter 


Comprends?  Diseot 
;rins  w ith  unexpecte 


At   midnight,  finally,  three  American  v 
wealing  overseas  caps,  stride  down  the  mil 
Pontorson  s  deserted  main  street,  shoutinf 
order  drill  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  mid< 
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(oodles  on  the  march  again  in  a  foreign 
y  are  very  drunk.  Their  wives  huddle  on 
dk,  quietly  trying  to  entice  them  back  to 
and  pretending  to  find  it  all  funny. 
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unch,  after  Hans  Kanz  and  his  drivers 
put  plenty  of  smiling  elbow  grease  into 
p  the  windows  of  their  buses  and  making 
le  decoration  sparkle  in  the  sun,  we  head 
neck  of  the  Normandy  peninsula,  on  our 
6t  to  Utah  Beach.  The  official  ceremonies 
today  ( tomorrow  at  Omaha ) ,  a  combined 
obstacle  course  of  speeches  in  French 
sh,  to  be  constructed  on  an  underpinning 
ss  and  flying  colors.  The  English  and 
s  will  be  there,  too,  even  though  their  own 
re  further  to  the  southeast.  I  sit  next  to 
1— William  Mills,  Jr.— in  the  wide  seat  in 
u  of  the  bus.  where  he  can  stretch  out  his 
1  a  bit,  tapping  it  every  now  and  then  with 

■  Jp  front  Werner  Kleeman  wants  to  talk 
I).  Salinger  and  Ernest  Hemingway.  Mrs. 
I  Bates  makes  notes  in  her  diary,  stopping 

■  ?  to  time  to  stare  thoughtfully  out  the  bus 
trying  to  get  the  right  word,  the  precise 

0  describe  her  first  trip  to  Europe  for  her 

1  Cozad.  Nebraska.  Frank  Caruso,  wearing 
mmed  glasses  and  a  sports-coat,  also  stares 
indow.  transfixed  by  the  Normandv  coun- 
pink  milestones,  put  up  by  the  French 
rials  to  the  invasion,  mark  the  way  to  the 
>n  the  Liberty  Highway.  The  McLean  girls 
ir  gum:  they  seem  to  be  daydreaming, 
icker,  across  the  aisle,  is  appraising  aloud 
ition  of  the  spring  soil:  not  bad,  he  con- 
Ithough  not  up  to  Devon's  rich,  red  clay- 
i. 

istianne  Moll's  invitation,  Gerden  Johnson, 
ommander  of  the  second  battalion.  12th 
regiment,  makes  his  way  to  the  front  of 
rt'here  he  picks  up  the  microphone  and  be- 
lescribe  the  tactical  situation  at  Utah  on 
n  a  relaxed,  civilized  voice— not  made  to 
drama  or  create  one  where  it  does  not  exist 
ills  the  landings  made  by  the  82nd  and 
borne  divisions  behind  the  beaches  around 
e-Egiise.  with  which  the  4th,  coming  in 
from  the  sea.  was  to  make  a  link.  He  de- 
he  flooding  operation  the  Germans  had 
effect,  designed  to  cut  off  Utah  Beach  from 
iland  behind  it  and  isolate  the  infantry 
snaking  the  landing.  The  Germans  had 
the  flooding  with  skill.  All  the  roads  leading 
beaches  on  which  the  4th  division  was  to 
we  severed.  But  someone  had  kissed  the 
Stone  back  in  the  UK:  when  the  4th  came 
ih  it  was  at  least  a  mile  off  target,  and  the 
ich  road  that  had  stayed  above  water  was 
in  their  path.  Bill  Mills  chuckles  at  the 
Colonel  Johnson  talks  on:  or  rather,  he 
mindlessly,  shakes  his  head,  nervously  taps 
leg  with  his  cane.  As  we  drive  through 


Avranches  and  Villedieu,  he  tells  me  his  own  story 
in  a  soft  voice  that  can  barely  be  heard  beneath 
Colonel  Johnson's  amplified  narrative: 

Bill  Mills  grew  up  in  Concord,  North  Carolina, 
where  his  father  worked  for  Cannon  Mills  ("no 
relation,"  he  likes  to  say  I .  So  did  Bill  Mills  eventu- 
ally, after  he  got  out  of  high  school  during  the 
Depression:  he  was  glad  for  the  job.  That's  how  it 
went  for  about  ten  years;  lots  of  young  men  in 
Concord  worked  for  Cannon  Mills;  it  was  the  town 
industry;  it  sustained  everyone.  In  June  1942,  Mills 
was  drafted.  He  was  twenty-seven  then,  tall,  thin, 
vs  ith  an  intent,  focused  look  around  the  eyes  and  a 
willingless  to  listen  (he  still  retains  both).  Six 
months  later,  after  finishing  basic  training  and 
knocking  around  from  one  post  to  another,  he  went 
off  to  infantry  OCS  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  be- 
came a  2nd  lieutenant,  and  raised  his  pay  from 
$21.00  a  month  to  $75.00.  To  someone  who  had 
gone  to  work  in  the  Depression,  he  says,  the  raise 
was  like  being  made  a  millionaire. 

Mills  was  then  assigned  to  the  4th  division,  which 
trained  intensively  in  the  States  for  about  a  year, 
then  headed  overseas  in  January  1944.  relatively 
late.  To  Bill  Mills,  this  could  only  mean  that  other 
infantr)  divisions— on-the-spot  longer  than  the  4th 
—  would  lead  the  assault  when  the  invasion  came: 
the  4th  would  come  in  as  support,  after  the  dirty 
work  was  out  of  the  way.  Naturally,  the  conclusion 
relieved  him:  I)- Day.  he  knew,  would  be  "one  wave 
coming  in  to  the  beaches,  that  wave  being  wiped 
out.  then  a  second  wave  fifty  feet  further  back 
coming  in.  that  wave  being  wiped  out.  then  a  third, 
and  on  and  on  and  on."  Late  in  February  of  that 
year,  all  the  Ith  division's  staff  officers  were  called 
to  a  meeting  in  Fxeter.  When  thev  arrived,  they 
found  General  Omar  Bradlev  ready  to  talk  to  them. 
In  a  casual  wav  that  was  all  on  the  surface.  Mills 
knew.  Bradlev  told  them  that  they  would  have  the 
honor  of  leading  the  invasion  of  Europe.  He  gave 
them  no  date.  At  the  news,  there  was  a  mild,  stunned 
hubbub  in  the  room,  and  Hill  Mill's  stomach  turned 
over  once  or  twice.  Then  thev  returned  to  their 
bases  to  complete  their  training. 

When  Bill  Mills  and  his  men  came  in  on  D-Day, 
thev  were  carrying  all  the  equipment  they  owned: 
rifles,  ammunition,  grenades,  flame-throwers,  food, 
water,  dry  clothing,  and.  around  their  waists,  in- 
flatable life  preservers.  The  landing  went  well,  far 
cleaner  than  he  had  hoped  for.  and  he  had  his  men 
off  the  beaches  and  onto  the  single  exposed  road 
quickly.  About  a  half-mile  back,  maybe  a  mile,  thev 
hit  the  flooded  areas  in  earnest.  For  three  days  then. 
Mills  and  his  men  slowl)  made  their  way  through 
the  man-made  swamps,  sometimes  in  water  over 
their  heads.  It  was  literally  touch-and-go:  one  man 
went  ahead,  testing  the  ground;  if  he  didn't  disap- 
pear underwater,  thev  all  moved  on.  In  that  period. 
Mills  remembers  sleeping  perhaps  one  hour  and 
functioning  efficiently  the  entire  time;  he  still 
wonders  at  it. 

When  the  linkup  with  the  82d  airborne  was  made. 
Bdl  Mill  md  the  12th  infantry  turned  right,  head- 
ing up  the  IN  irmandy  peninsula  for  Cherbourg.  It 


"There  is  an  old 
familiar  wariness 
of  the  French  at 
work — profound 
and  implacable 
— a  sure  sus- 
picion in  these 
Americans  that 
they  will  he 
taken,  have  been 
taken,  will 
always  be  taken.'" 
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was  an  unexpected  move,  designed  to  open  up  a 
major  port  as  quickly  as  possible,  made  because 
Omaha  Beach,  further  down,  was  still  being  con- 
tained by  the  Germans,  while  Utah  Beach  was  un- 
expectedly free.  Moving  up  through  Normandy, 
Bill  Mills  and  his  men  fought  a  series  of  more  or 
less  localized  firefights  in  which  a  small  plot  of 
giound.  a  hedgerow,  or  a  crossroads  was  the  stakes. 
1 1  was  a  bitter,  mean  progress,  high  in  casualties, 
and  for  it  Bill  Mills  received  a  battlefield  promotion 
to  captain,  becoming  the  2d  battalion's  S-3,  as  well 
as  enough  shrapnel  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  small 
town  of  St.  Floxel.  halfway  to  Cherbourg,  to  send 
him  back  to  the  Lk.  He  stayed  there  until  August  J!, 
then  returned  to  the  division.  Later  in  the  month, 
when  the  big  breakthrough  came.  Bill  Mills  became 
probably  the  first  American  to  enter  Paris  after 
its  liberation.  He  came  in  with  a  map  donated  to 
him  by  an  enthusiastic  Parisian.  Searching  for  the 
Police  Prefecture  on  the  lie  de  la  Cite,  he  got  as  far 
as  Montparnasse's  fanciest  whorehouse,  where  he 
bivouacked  his  men  on  a  huge  ballroom  floor  sur- 
rounded by  love-stalls  whose  normal  occupants  had 
vanished  with  the  shooting.  He  remembers  happily 
the  enormous  chandelier  in  the  ballroom  whose  cry  s- 
tals began  to  shiver  in  an  air  raid  that  night,  then 
refract  light  hallucinatorily,  and  finally  shatter 
piece  by  piece  as  a  few  bombs  fell  on  Paris. 

By  October  1944.  Bill  Mills  and  the  4th  division 
were  at  the  Siegfried  Line,  engaged  in  slow,  dogged 
fighting  that  was  again  costing  the  4th  heavily  in 
casualties.  The  sweep  through  France  was  behind 
them:  it  was  another  kind  of  war  now.  fought,  for 
one  thing,  on  enemy  soil.  Leading  a  patrol  one  night, 
near  the  German  border.  Bill  Mills  spotted  a  dead 
01  lying  at  the  edge  of  the  road  they  were  probing. 
Mills  called  a  halt,  carefully  moving  up  in  the 
darkness  to  examine  the  corpse  and  the  GI  dogtag: 
as  he  moved,  the  man  behind  him  moved  with  him. 
stepping  on  a  shoe  mine  and  instantly  blowing  off 
his  toes.  Mills  veiled  again  ior  a  halt.  Turning  to 
help  the  wounded  l\C0  and  suddenly  aware  that 
the  corpse  was  possibly  a  lure  to  attract  them  onto 
a  road  mined  from  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Mills  tread 
as  lightly  as  he  could.  He  hail  almost  reached  his 
man  when  he.  too.  stepped  on  a  shoe  mine.  That  ex- 
plosion blew  off  his  right  leg  just  below  the  knee. 
Mills  fell  to  the  right:  he  thinks  that  he  was  trying 
to  hurl  his  body  off  the  road,  away  from  the  danger. 
There  was  a  moment's  stillness— a  vacuum  to  suck  in 
panic— while  his  mind  began  to  absorb  what  had 
happened.  At  that  point,  all  the  men  on  the  patrol 
hurled  themselves  off  the  road,  some  trying  to  help 
the  wounded  NCO,  others  rushing  to  Mills's  side. 
Using  handkerchiefs,  torn  clothing,  any  material 
that  might  bind  flesh  to  flesh,  bone  to  bone  the\ 
tried  to  lie  his  leg  back  on  to  its  stump:  in  that 
darkness,  against  that  pain,  it  was  like  trying  to  do 
mag ic  w ithout  tricks. 

The  patrol  somehow  got  Mills  back  to  the  front 
hospital.  Within  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  also  in 
treatment  for  a  coronary  thrombosis,  the  result  of 
either  blood  clots  in  his  right  thigh,  or  clots  in  his 
left  arm,  which  by  now  had  turned  almost  entirely 


black  from  the  number  of  transfusions  hil 
ceived.  His  body  was  covered  by  castsHp 
waist  down,  and  the  casts  themselves  wei  wii 
his  upper  body  for  support.  That  is  howJH? 
for  two  weeks,  in  pain  that  could  not  b>  om 
or  controlled,  missing  a  leg,  calamitouslyJBlf 
by  thrombosis.  Finally,  the  decision  wajHffl 
move  him  to  a  hospital  further  back,  for  iloaS 
equipment,  and  its  medical  services,  m 
arrived  there,  two  nurses,  whose  names  h  i<ji 
remember,  relieved  him  of  his  filthy,  ma  ivg 
chopping  it  off  piece  by  piece,  cleaned  hi  vff 
pulling  from  the  stump  long  pieces  of  rolHe 
age  that  had  become  impacted,  gave  him  eg 
and  bathed  him  in  soap  and  warm  water  vliU 
members  that  they  made  bad  jokes  the  wfli1 
in  order,  he  feels  sure,  to  make  it  possible, ow 
to  do  what  they  had  to  do  for  him.  It  wa  an| 
some  afternoon. 

The  real  treatment  then  proceeded;  <(;nj 
four  amputation  operations  were  needed  on 
Bill  Mills  to  heal  properly:  after  that  h  le» 
how  to  walk  on  a  wooden  leg.  During  tl  U 
or  a  bit  later— he  became  involved  in  a  1  nd 
respondence  with  a  girl  who  lived  in  Chigt 
has  yet  to  meet  her  I .  He  thought  then  he  hiii 
tell  her  what  had  happened.  "'You  are  wri  m 
said  to  her  in  a  letter,  "to  a  man  with  or,  fd 
the  grave.  "Well,"  she  answered,  "it's  notva 
who  has  the  privilege  of  going  to  hell  st  id| 
section."  Bill  Mills  loves  that  story. 


He  leans  back  in  his  bus  seat,  tapping  hi  I 
leg  lightly  with  the  cane,  smiling  an  $ 
his  wife,  who  has  been  studying  the  ga  ci 
Normandy  on  our  route.  The  roses  make  fl 
and  she  points  out  to  her  husband  an  arbc  flj 
low  blooms  four  inches  in  diameter.  A  ) 
further  up,  their  fourteen-year-old  son,  $ 
Mills  III.  patiently  waits  for  our  arrive  a 
beaches.  Christianne  Moll,  meanwhile,  ta 
the  microphone  from  Colonel  Johnson  ab 
rich,  dramatic  voice— fit  at  least  for  Scl 
Brecht— reads  the  story  of  D-Day  from  a  j':J 
history.  St.  L6  conies  and  goes,  on  its  mass;! 
its  church  still  missing  one-and-a-half  of  ■>' 
towers.  A  little  tired  now.  Bill  Mills  fini  e 
story,  hurry  ing  a  bit : 

After  the  war,  he  thought  of  going  back 
at  Cannon  Mills;  it  was  a  place  he  knew,  h5 
home  there.  Instead,  he  went  for  a  fairly  loi 
law  school.  The  law  interested  him  in  itsel 
offered  a  future.  It  took  six  years  to  do  it,  I 
1952  he  had  his  degree  from  the  University  c  I 
Carolina  and  opened  an  office  in  Concord:  I 
too,  he  had  gotten  married  and  already 
first  wife  to  cancer.  Over  the  years,  howe 
career  flourished,  and  today  he  is  a  partner 
of  North  Carolina's  most  successful  and  pre; 
law  firms.  He  is  a  f  ellow  of  the  American 
of  Trial  Lawyers.  Member  of  the  Board  I 
Examiners,  North  Carolina,  and  a  proddi 
ventive  activist  — in  Southern  liberal-moderat 
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1    abarrus  County  Board  of  Education.  "The 
K    says,  "has  been  good  to  me,  because  I'm 
ij  y  the  most  brilliant  fellow  around." 
j  as  has  a  population  of  60,000;  Concord 
'   nty  seat.  What  Bill  Mills  prods  for  is  more 
■    n,  sensibly  achieved  by  the  people  them- 
labarrus— "so  we  won't  be  pushed  this  way 
[    by  outsiders."  That  is  what  he  wants  to 
tonomy  for  Cabarrus;  it  is,  of  course,  a 
^     Southern  obsession.  His  inventiveness 
*    the  way  he  manipulates  his  patient  in- 
on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  his  county, 
:      black.  "All  I  want  is  for  both  races  in 
to  have  the  same  chances,"  he  says, 
he  law.  It's  the  law  in  North  Carolina 
lie  law  in  the  United  States,  and  that's  what 
>out.  Hell,  sometimes  I  seem  to  do  noth- 
onfront.  I've  been  in  the  middle  of  black 
black  and  black,  white  and  white,  I've 
NAACP,  and  I've  faced  the  rednecks, 
ilvvays  a  popular  guy  in  Concord.  Right 
ve  got  some  confrontation  trouble  back 
st  before  I  left  Concord,  forty-six  black 
ced  out  of  the  county  high  school,  right 
aduation  too,  over  the  issue  of  a  cheer- 
iciion,  manufactured,  made  up,  but  good 
)r  what  they  wanted  at  that  moment,  which 
1  alk  out  of  the  county  high  school  right 
aduation.  Thev  decided  to  hold  a  parade  on 
>n  day  during  the  graduation  exercises  and 
the  school.  Well,  so  did  the  Ku-Klux  Klan. 

needs  that  kind  of  confrontation.  Last 
lid  before  leaving  for  Utah  Beach  was  to 
an  injunction  against  both  of  them.  No 
no  pickets.  That  sort  of  put  the  quietus  on 
cord." 

le  in  Carentan  now,  twenty  minutes  late. 

that,"  Bill  Mills  says.  F  rench  motorcycle 
eet  us,  capes  flying.  They  escort  us  to  the 
arket,  where  we  park  alongside  the  other 
1  buses.  Five  minutes  go  by.  ten,  fifteen, 
the  delay?"  Frank  Caruso  calls.  "They 
i  Utah  Beach."  "They  couldn't  find  it  then 
Caruso  says.  Hand-lettered  signs  reading 
f  America"  are  plastered  on  our  windows 
our  Wiirzburger  bus,  we  have  been  mis- 
seems,  for  Germans  in  a  few  Normandy 
id  the  French  there  have  turned  their  backs 
aen  Hans  Kanz  gets  the  signal,  turns  on  the 
and  we  are  off. 

oad  behind  the  dunes  is  packed  wiffi  offi- 
merican  officials— Sargent  Shriver  (emerg- 
«  his  limousine  sleek  and  glossy,  small 
.mbitiously  set,  the  nattiest  figure  on  the 
nth  the  look  of  a  man  who  wouldn't  mind 
!e  President  of  the  United  States)  :  General 
-adley  ( it  is  one  thing  to  see  Omar  Bradley, 
Ither  thing  to  see  him,  thick  as  an  oak  tree, 
Normandy  beaches);  Senator  Philip  Hart 
nigan;  Embassy  advisers  and  attache*: 
officials  (mostly  military,  with  hungry,  de- 
aces,  generals  without  a  war)  :  English  and 
In.  Thousands  of  visitors  line  the  roadway, 
rmandy  farmers,  prosperous  and  happy, 


tape  the  endiess  speeches  on  new  recorders.  The 
bugles  blow,  drums  beat,  the  colors  are  raised  and 
lowered;  the  television  cameras  get  it  all.  The  4th 
division  men  are  separated  from  each  other  now, 
fragmented,  lost  in  the  immense  crowd.  I  see 
Gladys  Lacey  admiring  a  British  marching  band. 
Hans  Kanz  and  his  drivers  polish  the  windows  of 
their  buses;  then  they  head  for  the  dunes  to  visit 
a  pillbox,  which  they  enter  warily.  Behind  the 
beach,  the  flaps  of  vast  canvas  tents  in  which  we 
will  have  dinner  come  loose  and  whip  noisily 
against  each  other.  Limousines  move  by  slowly,  like 
bolts  of  unfolding  silk.  Duck  flights  of  jet-fighters 
overhead  buzz  us.  The  sun  begins  to  set,  superan- 
nuated national  anthems  sound  in  the  late  after- 
noon, arms  are  presented,  a  silent,  freezing  wind 
cuts  across  the  beach  and  over  the  dunes.  It  is  low 
tide  and  far  to  the  waterline.  Shivering,  I  move 
over  the  thin  sand  grass  to  look  at  the  beach;  it  is 
almost  barren  now.  Two  Frenchmen  stand  in  a 
hollow  scooped  out  by  the  dunes,  pissing.  Werner 
Kleeman  passes  by,  taking  pictures  of  everything, 
lb-  promises  to  show  me  the  Hemingway  papers  to- 
morrow, when  the  division  has  its  own  ceremony 
and  unveils  a  battle  monument  a  little  way  down  the 
beach:  I  can  see  it  veiled  in  the  setting  sun,  its  erect 
marble  tip  glinting  immodestly.  For  some  reason, 
I  remember  that  Bill  Mills  has  told  me  that  all 
the  men  on  the  trip  who  are  missing  a  leg  have  been 
given  a  list  of  supply-houses  in  Europe  where  they 
can  buy  special  cotton  stockings  for  their  wooden 
limbs. 

A  French  general  is  exhorting  us  over  the  micro- 
phone: the  Gallic  r's  roll  out  to  sea:  he  is  calling 
for  an  entente  cordiale.  F  rank  Caruso  and  a  couple 
of  bis  buddies  are  running  around  the  beach. 
Caruso  looks  wild-eyed.  "I  swear  to  God,"  he  yells, 
"it  should  be  around  here.  I  remember  a  red  brick 
house  over  there.  It  has  to  be  over  there  because 
this  is  the  cut  from  the  beach  to  the  causeway." 
There  is  no  red  brick  house.  The  men  run  around, 
bewildered,  a-  though  the  sands  are  shifting  under 
their  very  feet.  A  band  strikes  up  "Sambre-et- 
Meuse"  behind  us.  The  closing  parade  has  begun. 
The  crowd  follows  it.  The  Americans  mov  e  out.  step- 
ping raggedly,  then  the  French  and  the  British.  The 
Canadians  come  last.  One  of  the  wives  hides  out 
from  the  cold  in  the  open  doorway  of  a  dugout 
built  into  the  dunes.  The  official  limousines  head 
back  to  Paris  or  Caen.  "C'est  fini."  a  veteran  calls. 
"C'est  fini  maintenant"  Yes,  but  not  quite. 
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JUNE  6 

On  our  way  back  to  I  tab  this  morning,  Werner 
Kleeman  allows  me  a  look  at  the  secret  Hem- 
ingway papers.  He  handles  them  as  though  they're 
ostrich  eggs,  carefully  unfolding  them  one  by  one 
—there  are  three  sheets— before  turning  them  over 
to  me.  then  watching  me  as  though  I  might  abscond 
with  ihem.  right  here  on  this  German  bus.  The 
>ape  are  two  in  number,  and  neither  is  reallv 
by  Hem  irway.  One  is  a  note  from  Mary  Hem- 
ingwav  to  Kleeman,  offering  "a  little  short  thing" 
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for  the  1th  division  association's  president.  Brice 
Bhvne.  to  read  when  the  di\ision  gets  hack  to 
Germany.  "Since  it  is  so  widely— and  erroneously 
believed  that  Finest  was  a  rootin-tootin  war- 
lover,  I  think  it  is  important  that  what  lie  wrote 
against  war  should  he  part  of  your  ceremonies.  If 
Mr.  Rhyne  will  read  those  quotations  slowly,  with 
pauses  where  Fve  put  the  dots,  it  will  he  more  im- 
pressive.... The  quotations  themselves,  which  ac- 
company a  message  from  Mary  Hemingway  to  the 
1th  division,  were  written  by  Hemingway  in  l(A'i5: 
**\o  one  man  nor  group  of  men  incapable  of  fight- 
ing or  exempt  from  fighting  should  in  any  wa\  he 
given  the  power,  no  mallei  how  gradually  it  i- 
given  them,  to  put  this  country  or  any  country  into 
war.  ...No  country  but  one's  own  is  worth  lighting 
for. ...They  wrote  in  the  old  days  that  it  is  sweet 
and  fitting  to  die  for  one  s  country.  But  in  modern 
war  there  is  nothing  sweet  nor  fitting  in  your  dying. 
^  oil  will  die  like  a  dog  for  no  good  reason.  ...  No 
one  wins  a  modern  war  because  it  is  fought  to  such 
a  point  that  everyone  must  lose.. ..In  modern  war 
there  is  no  victory. ...  The  allies  won  the  war  but 
the  regiments  that  marched  in  triumph  were  not 
the  men  who  fought  the  war.  The  men  who  fought 
the  w  ar  w  ere  dead. 

As  we  enter  Carentan,  1  return  the  papers  to 
Kleeman.  He  is  eager  for  my  impressions.  "Nice?" 
he  asks.  They  are  better  than  nice.  1  say  :  they  are 
true,  and  true  with  a  bitter,  human  edge.  Kleeman 
shakes  his  head  appreciatively.  But  then  our  eyes 
are  caught  b\  the  crowds  that  have  suddenly  come 
to  life  on  the  Carentan  streets.  School  children 
stand  on  the  curbs  waving  tiny  paper  flags.  \\  orkers 
in  blue  coveralls  cheer  us.  The  motorcycle  police 
pick  us  up  again,  to  escort  the  buses  to  the  beach, 
while  mod-suited  teen-agers  wave  us  on  the  way. 
We  are  all  taken  by  surprise,  having  assumed  that 
the  ceremonies  yesterday  have  used  up  all  the 
French  enthusiasm  for  D-Day  memories.  Everyone 
on  the  bus  is  suddenly  jubilant:  Christianne  Moll 
i  whose  only  fault,  some  of  us  have  finally  decided, 
is  that  she  treats  ev  eryone  alike  i  :  the  McLean  girls 
i  smiling  pink  cotton-candy  smiles  i  and  their 
father:  Arthur  Bicker:  Leon  Cole  and  Mrs.  Cole: 
Hans  Kanz  (beaming  through  his  windshield  at 
the  motorcycle  cop  flying  in  front  of  him  i  :  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Rate-*:  Werner  Kleeman:  Bill  Mills 
and  his  family:  Frank  Caruso  iwho.  watching  the 
green  countryside  ripple  in  the  sunlight,  muses:  "*1 
came  back  here  one  dav  not  long  after  the  landings. 
^  oil  could  see  the  tanks  lined  up,  nose  to  ass.  all 
the  wav  from  St.  Lo  to  the  beach,  waiting  for  the 
fth  div  ision  to  open  it  up  so  they  could  break  out  I . 
his  wife  and  daughter:  Colonel  Gerden  Johnson 
iwho  sav-.  "The  armv  i-  the  onlv  wav  left  a  man 
can  express  his  individuality.  But  what  a  wav.  what 
a  way"). 

In  Sle.  Marie-du-Mont,  the  last  village  before 
the  beaches,  whose  present  mayor— then  a  teen- 
ager—was the  first  Frenchman  to  greet  the  Ameri- 
cans as  they  came  ashore  on  D-Day,  losing,with  the 
gift  of  cordiality  and  useful  tactical  maps  that  he 
uenerou-lv  brought  with  him.  a  leu  under  German 


shelling  -in  Ste.  Marie-du-Mont  the  entirco™ 
tion  of  the  town  lines  the  streets  and  the  wi  ov< 
their  homes,  applauding  the  4th  divisioi  A*  ( 
drive  swiftly  past  them,  hurried  on  by  ttoinj 
cyclists  and  their  ballooning  capes,  the  chu  h h 
begin  to  ring,  here  in  the  village  square,  e 
(  lapping  frequency  reverberating  against  ;g 
The  sound  swallows  us,  stills  us,  raising aacl 
and  setting  up  an  interior  echo  that  sh 
bones.  Children  grin  at  us  w  ith  pumpkin  fa  ,,ti 
hands  over  their  ears:  a  flock  of  starlings'^ 
in  panic.  W  ith  the  beaches  in  sight,  we  can  \\\ 
the  great  bells. 

At  the  beach,  the  div  ision's  memorial  is  i  »ei 
a  simple  shaft  of  marble,  incised  with  th  vv 
signia.  During  the  speeches.  Mrs.  Bates  ef 
makes  a  sketch  of  it  in  her  diary.  The  sun  w 
todav.  the  crowd  smaller.  General  Van  Fl  a 
"\\  e  must  prepare  future  generations  to  «f 
human  beings."  Colonel  Red  Reeder  says: '  en 
Bradley  told  us  we  d  be  bragging  to  our  gndc 
dren  about  D-Day.  and  I  have  and  I  do, 
don't  pav  any  attention."'  Monsieur  de  Val'ie 
mayor  of  Ste.  Marie-du-Mont  says:  "I  1 
welcome  a  second  time,  dear  friends  froi  \t 
ica."  Senator  Philip  Hart  says:  "We  must'ici 
selves  what  those  men  lying  out  there  in  thei  jn 
would  have  had  to  say  to  us  today.  That's  ;c 
real  question.  Thev  haunt  us.  They  cometcsc 
all  these  years  like  silent  petitioners."  Then  c1 
comes  off  the  monument,  the  colors  are  bor  it 
Frenchmen,  some  ex-pi  isoners-of-war.  otl  s 
sistance  members,  dressed  in  blue  sei*  i 
starched  white  shirts,  awkward,  uncom  ta 
proud.  Should  thev  stand  ov  er  here,  or  mo<  to 
left?  Thev  shuffle  around  a  bit.  then  settl  1« 
grim-faced.  The  band  plays  "The  Star-S  nJ 
Banner  ":  then  "The  Marseillaise."  Taps  ou 
thin,  a  little  hoarse:  it  seems  to  go  on  foreV ;i 
the  bugler  make  it?  At  last  the  notes  trail  off  \ e 
one  slowly  lifts  their  eve^  at  the  stillness.  (  i 
and  young  are  seen  to  weep  then:  wives,  t  :> 
finally,  children. 


That  is  the  end  of  it.  We  break  up  a  few 'm 
later.  Bill  Mills  hobbles  up  a  dune.  tryin:o 
a  better  look  at  something  or  other.  The  Co  w 
bv  arm-in-arm.  I  take  a  last  look  at  the  beach  J) 
Daley  and  his  son  stand  at  the  shoreline,  ic 
the  -ea.  Daley's  hand  resting  lightly  on  h  sc 
shoulder.  The  Channel  opens  out  in  front  o  is, 
the  east  and  the  north,  rolling  in  short, 
breakers.  Behind  me.  at  the  monument,  tf  Ei 
family  i-  taking  pictures,  mother  sur rounder.  V' 
smiling  son  and  daughter.  Then  the  seem 
unfold-,  in  a  crazy  alternation  of  slow-amp 
motion,  aswarm  with  couples  and  families,  t 
ing  pictures,  posing  against  the  marble  sn;  t 
rises  rigidly  like  a  perfect  dream  I  man's  tri  U 
renewed  potency,  happy  now  that  the  cei 
are  over,  backslapping,  hungry,  shaking  han 
the  French,  eager  as  ever  to  have  it  over  »  ■ 
he  on  their  wav . 
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n .  ;heson 


EMORIES  OF  JOE  McCARTHY 


ij  /as  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  blast  of  vilification  that  began  with  vague 
ons  against  "Communists  in  government"  and  raged  on,  with  the  backing  of 
spectable  Senators,  to  arouse  the  "Four  Horsemen  of  Calumny — fear, 
:e,  bigotry,  and  smear." 


epi  R.  McCarthy,  Republican,  thirty-seven 
an  Id,  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
W  :onsin  in  the  Republican  upsurge  of  1946. 
'as  ot  heard  from  until  he  made  his  debut  in 
;li  ,  West  Virginia,  on  February  9,  1950,  as 
is^  r  against  "Communists  in  government." 
l 1  n  until  December  2,  1954,  when  he  was 
ie  ied"  by  the  Senate  for  contempt  of  a  sub- 
nil  s,  abuse  of  its  members,  and  insults  to  the 
teje  filled  the  newspapers  of  the  nation  and 


n0  ^ulable  harm  to  its  governance.  Then  he 


p<  ed  from  notice  as  rapidly  as  he  had  at- 
and  died  in  May  1957.  When  asked  for  a 
about  him,  I  quoted  the  Latin  maxim, 
tuis  nil  nisi  bonum."  One  could  have 
his  name,  like  those  of  Judge  Lynch  and 
Boycott,  had  enlarged  the  vocabulary, 
attempts  to  penetrate  American  govern- 
1  other  institutions  through  Communist 
ad  been  known,  discussed,  and  feared— 
s  to  the  point  of  hysteria— long  before 
y  appeared  on  the  political  scene.  The 

I  in  1949  was  similar  to  that  following 
'ar  I.  Our  concern  with  it  here  is  as  a 
attack  on  the  Administration,  how  Mc- 
ame  to  be  the  instrument  of  attack,  and 
It  to  which  the  attack  affected  the  conduct 
•reign  policy. 

fthy's  Wheeling  speech  was  not  a  brilliant 
effort  in  the  traditional  parliamentary  or 
al  style.  It  was  the  rambling,  ill-prepared 
his  slovenly,  lazy,  and  undisciplined  habits 
ch  we  were  soon  to  become  familiar.  No 
the  speech  existed  and  newspaper  reports 
|  t  was  not  until  February  20,  having  created 
est  in  generalized  charges  of  disloyalty 
ninamed  State  Department  employees,  that 
in  the  Senate  what  he  said  was  a  recording 
irlier  speech.  In  it  and  other  speeches  and 
he  charged  that  he  had  the  names  and 
of  eighty-one  persons   with  Communist 
who  were  or  had  been  in  the  Department: 
President's  Loyalty  Board  had  certified  to 
lisloyal  some  two  hundred  employees,  of 
had  discharged  eighty;  that  there  were 
y  fifty-seven  card-carrying  Communists  in 


the  Department.  Interspersed  with  these  were 
charges  against  me.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
John  E.  Peurifoy  (in  charge  of  administration), 
and  the  Department's  Security  and  Loyalty  Board. 
All  of  these  precipitated  such  an  uproarious  ex- 
change of  denials,  countercharges,  speeches,  and 
further  denials  that  on  February  22  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  by  direction  of  the  Senate, 
set  up  a  subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Millard  Tydings  of  Maryland  to  investigate 
McCarthy's  charges.  The  Tydings  committee  began 
its  hearings  on  March  8.  On  that  day  I  opened  my 
press  conference  in  this  way: 

With  all  these  charges  flying  around  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  the  meeting  which  was  being 
broken  up  by  Communists  so  that  the  chairman 
had  to  send  for  the  police.  When  they  entered  the 
hall  they  started  wielding  their  clubs  pretty 
vigorously.  The  unfortunate  chairman  got  a  crack 
over  the  head  and,  when  he  protested,  the  cop 
shouted,  "You're  under  arrest!" 

"I  cant  be,"  pleaded  the  chairman,  "I'm  an 
anti-Communist." 

"I  don't  give  a  damn,"  hollered  the  cop, 
"whether  you're  a  Communist,  or  an  anti- 
Communist,  or  what  kind  of  a  Communist  you 
are.  You're  under  arrest!" 

At  the  same  press  conference  I  was  asked : 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  Senator 
McCarthy  saw  fit  to  inject  Mrs.  Acheson's  name 
into  the  proceedings? 

A.  I  understand  that  he  made  that  contribution 
to  the  gaiety  of  the  situation. 
Q.  Do  you  have  anything  to  say  in  that  partic- 
ular situation  ? 

A.  Well,  like  any  husband  who  finds  his  wife 
injected  into  a  controversy  the  first  thing  is  to 
go  to  headquarters  and  find  out  about  it.  So  I 
telephoned  my  wife  and  said,  "What's  this  you've 
been  up  to?"  And  she  hadn't  the  faintest  con- 
ception nor  had  she  ever  heard  of  the  organiza- 
tion  which  Senator  McCarthy  accused  her  of 
Oel:  nging  to.  It  was  something  like  the  Women's 
'/  Congress  or  something  of  that  sort. 
So  ue  i  loked  up  this  organization  and  found  that 
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How  INA  is  plannin 


We  never 
thought  insurance  was  just  a  collec- 
tion and  payment  business.  When 
highway  accidents  bury  50,000  people 
every  year,  that  is  our  business.  And 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
is  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 

We've  been  using  a  Mercury  car 
with  a  gold-plated  steering  wheel  to 
test  drivers.  It  records  the  driver's 
stresses  and  reactions  on  a  magnetic 
tape  deck  in  the  trunk.  These  are  cor- 
related with  the  driver's  actions  and 
the  car's  motion.  Then  analyzed  by 
computer  to  give  a  total  driver  profile. 

Learning  to  tell  who  a  safe  driver 
is  may  lead  to  testing  all  drivers.  To 
predicting  the  probability  of  acci- 
dents. Or  even  to  determining  who 
should  be  allowed  to  drive. 

For  years  we've  been  teaching 
"defensive  driving"  to  employees  of 
companies  with  large  fleets  of  vehicles. 
A  little  imagination 
told  us  that 
sharing  this 
expertise  might  ( 
help  the  average  | 
motorist  to  help 


himself.  So  we  did  it. 
In  cooperation  with 
local  groups  like 
chambers  of  commerce? 
INA  people  provided 
the  know-how  and  INA 
paid  part  of  the  costs. 

At  INA  we're  as  concerned 
with  making  auto  insurance 
better  as  we  are  with 
making  driving  safer. 
The  present 
auto  insurance 
system  just  isn't 
working  anymore. 
We  should  have 
something  better. 

INA  has 
recommended  a 
new  "no-fault"  system 
where  each  insurance 
company  would  pay  its  own 
policyholders  for  actual  losses. 
Much  like  your  medical 
insurance  does  now.  This  could 
make  auto  insurance  cheaper  ai|i 
lot  more  helpful. 

INA  was  one  of  the  first  J 
insurers  in  the  country  and  now  w ' 


i  save  your  life. 


one  of  the  largest. 
Recently,  the  U.  S. 
Senate  Consumer  Sub- 
committee asked  us,  because 
>f  our  experience  and  expertise,  to 
ffy  on  an  investigation  proposed 


by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
It  would  include  a  study  of  the  whole 
highway  situation  and  auto  insurance 
problems.  We  have  strongly 
endorsed  the  entire  proposal. 

The  teen-age 
driver  is  a  big  concern  to 
his  parents.  And  to  us. 
We  had  Dr.  Lawrence  E. 
Schlesinger,  a  prominent 
expert  on  driver  behavior, 
research  teen-age 
driving  habits.  And 
attitudes.  We  dis- 
covered things  that 
could  help  parents 
help  their  children  be 
better  drivers,  and  had 
them  published  in  a 
book,  Is  There  a 
Teen- Age  Driver 
in  Your  House? 
You  can  get  it  by 
sending  us  6(ty. 

Change  won't  come  overnight. 
But  INA  is  working  on  it.  With 
the  kind  of  imagination  that  keeps 
expanding  our  job  of  helping. 

IMAGINATION 


TEBVAGEii 


Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  16th  and  Parkway,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19101 
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it  was  a  merger  of  many  others,  among  them  one 
Killed  the  Washington  League  of  Women  Shop- 
pers. That  rang  a  hell.  She  said  that  ten  years 
or  so  ago  she  had  paid  two  dollars  (she  thinks, 
perhaps,  she  paid  two  dollars  twice  which  she 
regards  as  rather  extravagant  under  the  cir- 
cumstances) and  she  was  given  a  list  of  stores 
in  Washington  classified  as  fair  or  unfair  to 
i hen  employees.  Thai  was  the  extent  of  her 
recollection  of  the  matter. 

I  told  her  that  it  was  charged  that  she  was  a 
sponsor  of  it.  She  said  that  was  interesting  and 
asked  ii  hi)  ucre  the  other  sponsors.  So  I  read 
them  lo  her  and  she  said  that  sounded  rather  like 
the  Social  Register  and  she  thought  her  position 
uas  going  up,  but  she  couldn't  recall  whether 
she  had  been  a  sponsor  or  not.  I  think  that -is 
the  extent  of  the  information  I  got  from  her 
over  tin-  telephone  before  coming  down  here. 

The  subcommittee  furnished  McCarthy  with  a 
platform,  loudspeaker,  and  full  press  coverage  for 
his  campaign  <>f  vilification.  He  made  a  shambles 
of  the  hearings,  f  ar  quicker  than  Tydings,  who  was 
a  man  of  character  hut  unfortunately  had  a  short 
temper  and  a  pompous  manner,  McCarthy  ma- 
neuvered the  chairman  into  insisting  on  open  and 
public  hearings  and  bringing  out  the  names  of 
alleged  Communists,  thus  providing  a  feast  of 
privileged  slander.  More  important,  however,  in 
the  course  of  the  hearings  McCarthy  stumbled  on 
the  combination  of  themes  that  made  him  a  wel- 
come tool  for  the  conservative  Taft-led  Republicans. 
Five  years  earlier  Ceneral  Patrick  Hurley  had 
charged  that  conspiracy  in  the  State  Department 
had  frustrated  his  efforts  in  China.  Two  years  after 
that.  Congressman  Walter  Judd  had  voiced  the  same 
suspicions.  McCarthy  now  took  this  line.  China  had 
been  lost  through  the  machination  of  Soviet  sympa- 
thizers and  agents  in  the  State  Department.  In  this 
category  he  placed  John  Carter  Vincent,  John  Ser- 
vice, Philip  C.  Jessup,  and  Dr.  Owen  Lattimore  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  last  named,  he 
charged,  was  "the  architect  of  our  Far  Eastern  pol- 
icy," though  Dr.  Lattimore  had  never  been  con- 
nected with  the  Department  and  I  did  not  know  him. 


Taft  supports  McCarthy 


Senator  Robert  Taft.  who  had  first  regarded  Mc- 
Carthy as  reckless,  now  decided  to  give  him 
Republican  backing  and  help.  McCarthy,  he  was 
tjuoted  as  saying,  "should  keep  talking  and  if  one 
case  doesn't  work  out,  he  should  proceed  with  an- 
other." Senator  Knowland  opened  up  with  a  series 
of  speeches  during  the  spring  linking  Lattimi 're  - 
views— apparently  on  the  theory  that  he  was  an 
advisei  of  mine— with  current  Communist  pro- 
nouncements. At  the  end  of  March.  Senator  Bridges 
announced  that  a  group  of  Republicans  would  "go 
after"  me  in  public  attacks,  which  he  inaugurated 
on  March  27:  and  my  old  enemy.  Senator  Kenneth 
\\  herry,  the  Nebr  aska  undertaker,  declared  that  I 
"must  go"  as  a  "bad  security  risk."  Taft,  again 


returning  to  the  battle,  attacked  "tli 
munist  group  in  the  State  DepartmeJ^M 

rendered  to  every  demand  of  Russia  a  - 
Potsdam,  and  promoted  at  ever)  opp< 
Communist  cause  in  China."  As  Williui 
Taft's  biographer,  put  it  in  discussin;  h 
worst  period"  in  his  life:  "All  this  tin 
I'M.",  and  the  Eastern  challenge  to  hifa^H 
early  1910  -stirred  him  in  most  unforti 
It  seemed  even  to  some  of  his  friends  art; 
that  he  began,  if  unconsciously,  to  adopf- 
that  almost  any  way  to  defeat  or  din 
Truman  plans  was  acceptable.  There  \l 
intellectual  sense,  a  blood-in-the-nostrilsj 
and  no  mistake  about  it." 

For  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  Jund 
on  South  Korea  the  attack  of  the  primitii 
down,  only  to  burst  into  full  fury  again  a 
when  the  Tydings  subcommittee  filed  « 
(Its  membership,  besides  the  chairman, 
McMahon  of  Connecticut  and  TheodoJ 
Green  of  Rhode  Island,  Democrats,  a| 
Cabot  Lodge.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts  and 
Hickenlooper  of  Iowa,  Republicans.)  i 
that  the  charges  had  not  been  substanti 
majority  report  criticized  McCarthy 
having  tried  to  "inflame  the  American  p( 
a  wave  of  hysteria  and  fear  on  an  un 
scale  in  this  free  Nation"  and  added  that|l 
with  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end, 
hensible  and  contemptible  character  di 
quate  condemnation."  After  a  wild  figrji 
floor,  the  Senate  adopted  the  report  by 
party  vote  of  45  to  37.  For  a  long  timel 
other  articulate  support  in  the  Congress  foi 
came  from  Maine's  Republican  Senator. 
Chase  Smith,  and  the  honorable  half-do] 
joined  her  in  her  "Declaration  of  Conscij 
June  2.  1 050.  She  criticized  her  own 
allowing  the  Senate  to  have  been  "too 
debased  to  the  level  of  a  forum  of  hate  al 
acter  assassination  sheltered  by  the  shield! 
gressional  immunity."  The  statement  col 
"The  nation  sorely  needs  a  Republican  victj 
I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Republican  party 
political  victory  on  the  Four  Horsemen  of  (  m 
—fear,  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  smear." 

On  August  7  Wherry  demanded  my  dismi  il 
the  fourteenth,  my  resignation :  and  on  the  si  « 
he  declared  that  "the  blood  of  our  boys  ir  ■ 
is  on  [Acheson's]  shoulders,  and  no  one  el  " 
the  thirteenth,  four  of  the  five  Republican  mi 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  folio  I 
Senator  Taft.  accused  President  Truman  ant  ti 
having  invited  the  attack  on  Korea.  The  n  i 
this  shameful  performance  came  in  Septemb 
ing  consideration  of  a  bill  to  permit  Preside! 
man  to  appoint  Ceneral  Marshall,  while  S 
maining  a  five-star  general,  as  Secretary  of  1 
to  succeed  Louis  Johnson,  who  had  resigned 
tor  William  F.  Jenner.  Republican  of  Indian 
of  the  man  who,  in  the  words  of  President  i 
of  Harvard,  brooked  only  one  comparison 
nation's 


l  K» 


The  painting  that  made  a  marriage  legal 


Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  suspects  the  real 
ng  of  this  famous  double  portrait  by  Jan  van  Eyck. 
illy,  it  portrays  a  wedding,  and  all  the  fascinating 
3  are  symbolic  references  to  the  sacrament  of 
ige. 

As  John  Canaday  points  out  in  the  first  port- 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  Seminars  in  Art, 
ttle  dog  symbolizes  faithfulness;  the  discarded 
Is,  humility ;  and  the  single  candle,  the  presence  of 
Above  the  mirror,  which  signifies  purity,  is  an 
1'tion  meaning,  "Jan  van  Eyck  was  here,  1454," 
en  in  script  proper  to  a  document.  For  the  paint- 
:ally  is  a  document:  a  painted  marriage  certificate1 

If  you  had  come  across  this  painting  in  a  muse- 
would  you  have  understood  what  the  artist  was 
g  to  tell  you?  Or  would  you  have  missed  the 
:n  meanings7 

A  surprising  number  of  otherwise  cultivated 
m  have  a  blind  spot  so  far  as  painting  is  concerned. 


Visiting  a  museum,  they  stand  before  a  respected  work 
of  art  and  see  nothing  but  its  surface  aspects.  It  was  to 
help  such  persons  that  New  York's  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  John  Canaday,  art  critic  of  The  ?{ew  Yor\ 
Times,  created  the  Seminars  in  Art,  a  unique  program 
of  assisted  self-education  in  art  appreciation. 

Each  seminar  comes  in  the  form  of  a  handsome 
portfolio,  the  core  of  which  is  a  lecture  devoted  to  one 
aspect  of  painting.  Each  is  illustrated  with  many  black- 
and-white  pictures  and  contains  twelve  large  separate 
full-color  reproductions  of  notable  paintings.  As  you 
compare  these  masterpieces  side  by  side,  Mr.  Canaday's 
lectures  clarify  their  basic  differences  and  similarities, 
and  so  reveal  what  to  look  for  in  any  painting. 

Soon  paintings  will  be  more  than  just  "good"  or 
"bad"  to  you.  You  will  be  able  to  talk  knowledgeably 
and  form  your  own  educated  opinion  when  you  visit  a 
gallery  or  museum.  And  parents  will  find  themselves 
sharing  their  understanding  with  their  children,  there- 


by providing  a  foundation  for  a  lifelong  interest  in  art 
Examine  the  first  portfolio  without  charge 

You  can  study  the  first  seminar  by  mailing  the  card 
facing  this  page  to  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  which 
administers  the  program  for  the  Museum.  You  will  re 
ceive  the  first  of  the  twelve  portfolios,  What  Is  a 
Painting',  for  a  two-week  trial  examination.  Subsequent; 
portfolios,  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  a  month,  are  devoted^ 
to  realism,  expressionism,  abstraction,  composition1 
painting  techniques,  and  the  role  of  the  artist  as  social; 
critic  and  visionary. 

If  you  choose  not  to  continue,  simply  return 
the  portfolio  and  your  subscription  will  be  canceledj 
There  is  no  further  obligation.  But  it  you  are  convinced 
of  the  program's  worth,  you  pay  only  $3.75,  plus  a  small: 
charge  to  cover  mailing  and  handling  expense,  for  this; 
and  for  each  of  the  remaining  portfolios  you  accept. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Seminars  in  the  Home 
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General  Marshall  is  not  only  willing,  he  is 
eager  In  play  the  role  of  a  front  man,  for  traitors. 

The  truth  is  this  is  nt>  new  role  jor  him,  for 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  is  a  living  lie... 

. . .  [As  a  result],  this  Government  of  ours  \lias 
been  turned]  into  a  military  dictatorship,  run 
by  Communist-appeasing,  Communist-protecting 
betrayer  of  America,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
li  heson. . . . 

Unless  he,  himself  [General  Marshall],  were 
desperate,  he  could  not  possibly  agree  to  con- 
tinue us  an  errand  hoy,  a  front  man,  a  stooge,  or 
a  co-conspirator  for  this  Administration's  crazy 
assortment  of  collectivist  cutthroat  crackpots 
and  Communist  fellon  -traveling  appeasers, . . . 

...Hou  can  the  Senate  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Marshall,  and  thus  turn  Dean 
icheson  into  a  Siamese  twin,  in  control  of  two 
of  the  most  important  Cabinet  posts  in  the  ex- 
ecutii  c  brant  h  of  the  Government?  That  is  what 
we  arc  asked  to  do. 

It  is  tragic,  Mr.  /'resilient,  that  General  Mar- 
shall is  not  enough  of  a  patriot  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  truth  of  what  has  happened,  and 
the  terrifying  story  of  what  lies  in  store  for  US, 
instead  of  joining  hands  once  more  with  this 
criminal  croud  of  traitors  and  Communist  ap- 
peasers who,  under  the  continuing  influence  and 
direction  of  Mr.  Truman  and  Mr.  Acheson,  arc 
still  selling  America  down  the  river. 

Immediately,  an  honorable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Saltonstall,  followed  by 
Senator  Lucas,  rose  to  rebuke  such  words  as  being 
as  contemptible  as  any  ever  uttered  in  that  place 
of  cas\  standards. 


The  attack  reaches  its  climax 


The  height  of  the  attack  on  me  came  in  December. 
On  the  fifteenth  the  President  proclaimed  a 
national  emergency  arising  out  of  the  war  in  Korea; 
on  the  seventeenth  I  left  Washington  for  Brussels 
to  attend  the  Ninth  Atlantic  Treaty  Council  meet- 
ing, which  was  to  create  the  integrated  force  and 
the  united  command  and  appoint  General  Eisen- 
hower as  Supreme  Commander.  Allied  Forces 
Europe.  As  I  left,  the  Republicans  in  the  House  and 
Senate  caucused  and  asked  President  Truman  to 
remove  me  from  office.  At  this  he  blew  up  in 
typical  fashion: 

There  have  been  new  attacks  uithin  the  past 
week  against  Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  I  have 
been  asked  to  remove  him  from  office.  The  au- 
thors of  this  suggestion  claim  that  this  would 
be  good  for  the  country. 

/lore  our  position  in  the  world  would  be  im- 
prover/ by  the  retirement  of  Dean  Acheson  from 
public  life  is  beyond  me.  Mr.  Icheson  has  helped 
shape  and  carry  out  our  policy  of  resistance  to 
Communist  imperialism.  From  the  time  of  our 
sharing  of  arms  with  Greece  and  Turkey  nearly 
four  years  ago,  and  coming  down  to  the  recent 
moment  when  he  advised  me  to  resist  the  Com- 
munist invasion  of  South  Korea,  no  official  in 
oar  government  has  been  more  alive  to  Com- 
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munism's  threat  to  freedom  or  more  for  I 
resisting  it. 

At  this  moment,  he  is  in  Brussels  repr( 
the  United  States  in  selling  up  mutual  r 
against  aggression.  This  has  made  it  poss 
me  to  designate  General  Eisenhower  as  S|n 
Allied  Commander  in  Europe. 

If  Communism  acre  to  prevail  in  th< 
today — as  it  shall  not  prevail — Dean  /\iesmr» 
would  be  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  firs 'o  bl1 
shot  by  the  enemies  of  liberty  and  Chtiian-  ^ 
ity  

is  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  happ< 
Sen  aril.  President  Lincoln  was  asked  by  Kronen) 
of  Republicans  to   dismiss  Secretary  ojStgfpv 
Seward,  fie  refused.  So  do  I  refuse  to 
Secretary  Acheson. 

The  foregoing  summary  of  1950's  shar  ful  a 
nihilistic  orgy  exaggerates  its  effect  upor  is.  © 
minds  were  occupied  with  great  problem- 
time  with  equally  great  efforts  to  meet  tl  n.  T 
fight  with  the  footpads  brought  its  own  st a 
evoked  some  generous  responses  from  pol  ~al  t 
ponents.  Humor  and  "contempt  for  the  c<  emp 
hie,"  in  Douglas  Freeman's  phrase,  pr;ed^f 
always,  a  shield  and  buckler  against  "l 
darts  of  the  wicked."  At  one  of  my  presf  onft 
ences  at  the  height  of  the  mid- 1950  attack  >n  h 
1  replied  to  a  question  about  how  they  affi  crl  i 
with  the  story  of  the  poor  fellow  founn  >n  t 
prairie  flut  ing  the  days  of  Indian  fightin.in  t 
\\  est  and  brought  into  a  fort  hospital.  Pi<  .  - 
bad  shape,  scalped,  wounded  with  an  arrowrickil 
into  his  back,  and  left  for  dead.  As  the  rge 
prepared  to  extract  the  arrow,  he  asked,  joe$ 
hurt  very  much?" 

To  which  the  wounded  man  gasped  oul  'On 
w  hen  I  laugh." 

One  of  the  pleasanter  memories  of  this  -'peril 
concerns  my  extemporaneous  remarks  mad  itti 
end  of  a  speech  to  the  American  Society  o'Vew 
paper  Editors  on  April  22,  1950,  which  led  e  la 
Joseph  Pulitzer  to  utter  a  rebel  yell  and  hot 
"Pour  it  on  'em,  Mr.  Secretary!"  Some  (the 
gentlemen,  I  said,  reminded  me  of  Mr.  Glai  oil 
explanation  of  his  efforts  to  reform  the  unfc  ina 
"fallen  women"  who  accosted  him,  and  of  ci,iisel 
aesthetic  defense  of  pornographic  art  and  lit*  tin 
It  was  not  the  activity,  but  the  sprinkling  ho. 
water  that  one  found  tiresome. 

In  a  few  concluding  minutes  I  tried  to  ni 
audience  think  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  tli ' 
Department  not  as  stereotypes  but  as  people 
their  whole  lives  to  the  United  States,  com  Un 
courageous,  devoted.  Only  the  last  week,  I  sa  tW 
of  our  missions  had  been  bombed— bombs  ha 
lossed  in  the  window  and  had  exploded.  N  oft 
fortunately,  had  been  killed,  but  a  lot  of  op' 
had  been  hurt.  Had  any  of  m\  audience  e\  '' 
perienced  this  sort  of  thing?  Would  they  stk  tot 
job  where  it  was  an  occupational  hazard?  w 
quite  likely  that  some  of  these  men  and  v|> 
would  be  killed.  Hut  there  was  no  squeak  *|M 
them.  We  had  an  officer  just  hack  from  Asi  Wi 
had  been  held  by  the  Chinese  for  a  year,  m 
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>Ve  don't  have 
t)  make  our 
ism  aging  barrels. 
]ut  Grand-Dad 
(iemands  it. 


at  Bourbon  isn't  born  —  it's  made. 

M :le  right  in  the  aging  barrel.  And 

tt ;  takes  years, 
hat's  why  we  use  only  the  heart  of 
most  expensive  white  oak  timber, 
:re  the  growth  rings  are  uniform 
tight.  And  hand-cooper  the  barrels 

s^ack-  stave  is  strong  and  true. 
Iven  charring  the  barrels  is  tricky, 
enough,  and  the  whiskey  gets 

4  ited  in  the  aging.  Over-charring 
lies  it  harsh.  We  have  to  come 
lin  1  32"  to  get  our  special  Havor, 

b)  ly  and  bouquet.  If  you  t  hink  we're 
y about  a  little  barrel, you  ought 
ee  the  rest  of  the  way  we  make 
Bourbon.  Being  Head  of 
Bourbon  Family, 

if  wouldn't  have 

i  ny  other 

iy- 


ck.v  straight  Bourbon  whiskeys.  80  proof  and  100. phjof  bo.lt U>d  in  boiHl.'js 
S.  Old  Grand-Dad  Distillery  (\)  ,  Frank.'  >ri.  Ky. 
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lot  lured.  He  had  applied  again  for  foreign  duty. 

Scores  of  people,  I  continued,  were  serving  in 
areas  of  hot  war  where  bombs  were  dropping  and 
bullets  were  flying,  and  others  were  serving  where 
dangers  to  health  were  as  great  as  bullets,  doctors 
few.  and  mothers  were  nurses  as  well  as  school- 
teachers. They  knew  their  duty  and  did  it.  Some 
were  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  where  they  were 
treated  as  criminals  and  denied  all  association  with 
(he  people  of  the  count  ties. 

\\  hy,  I  asked,  did  the  editors  not  try  the  experi- 
ment of  writing  an  open  letter  in  their  papers  to 
these  Foreign  Service  officers,  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense in  dangerous  and  difficult  pails  of  the  world, 
explaining  to  them  the  attacks  being  made  upon 
them  and  upon  the  service  of  which  the)  were  as 
pioud  as  these  editors  were  of  their  profession? 
"Explain  thai  to  them  if  you  can.  You  will  find  it 
difficult  to  do." 

It  was  not  strange  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
penetrate  the  Department.  1  continued.  They  had 
been  made  throughout  its  history.  There  was  a 
right  wa)  and  a  wrong  way  to  solve  that  problem. 
The  right  way  met  the  evil  and  preserved  the  in- 
stitution: the  wrong  way  did  not  meet  the  evil  and 
destroyed  the  institution.  More  than  that,  it  de- 
stroyed  the  faith  of  the  country  in  its  government, 
and  of  our  allies  in  us.  1  explained  to  the  editors 
what  we  were  doing  to  protect  the  Department:  it 
did  not  include  irresponsible  character  assassina- 
tion. What  had  hern  Lining  on  reminded  me  of  a 
recent  horrible  episode  in  Camden,  New  Jersey.  A 
madman  had  appeared  on  the  street  and  had  begun 
shooting  people  whom  he  met— a  woman  coming 
out  of  a  stoic,  a  couple  in  a  car  stopped  by  a  traffic 
light,  another  passing  motorist— no  plan,  no  pur- 
pose. It  recalled  the  whimsical,  mad  brutality  of 
Browning's  Caliban,  comparing  his  god,  Setebos, 
to  himself  watching  a  procession  of  crabs  on  the 
sand.  He  lets  twenty  go  by,  picks  up  the  twenty- 
first,  tear-  off  a  flipper  and  throws  it  down.  Three 
more  go  by,  a  fourth  he  crushes  with  his  heel  to 
w  atch  it  w  riggle. 

/  don't  ask  you  for  sympathy.  I  don't  ask  you 
for  help.  You  arc  in  a  nurse  situation  than  I 
am.  I  and  my  associates  arc  onlv  the  intended 
victims  of  this  mad  and  vicious  operation.  But 
vou,  unhappily,  you  by  reason  of  your  calling, 
are  participants.  You  are  unwilling  participants, 
disgusted  participants,  but,  nevertheless,  par- 
ticipants, and  your  position  is  far  more  serious 
than  mine. 

As  I  leave  this  fdthv  business,  and  I  hope 
never  to  speak  of  it  again.  I  should  like  to  leave 
in  your  minds  the  words  of  John  Donne: 

Any  man's  death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am 

involved  in  mankind. 
And,  therefore,  never  send  to  know  for  whom 

the  bell  tolls; 
It  tolls  for  thee. 

As  I  sat  down,  it  was  with  a  hope  that  here  and 
there  among  those  rows  of  white,  and  possibly 
stuffed,  shirtfronts  a  conscience  pricked. 


A  few  \ 


■ 

v  atid 


Another  episode  I  remember  with  gr 
pleasure  occurred  at  the  Governor 
ence  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  on  June 
I  had  gone  there  at  the  Governors'  im 
discuss  with  them  the  State  Depart merfH 
charges  being  made  against  it.  This  was  ivd 
before  the  attack  from  the  north  on  KorL  : 
ing  for  four  hours  before  them,  for  the  I 
answering  a  barrage  of  questions.  I  hadliegi 
think  that  I  had  no  friends— for  enemies  ren 
articulate  than  friends— when  two  men  eg8 
intervene  on  my  behalf.  They  objected 
questions,  getting  them  rephrased;  jm 
against  sneers  and  insults  stated  as  que:  oW 
sisting  that  the  chairman  rule  them  out  01 
and  corrected  misstatements  of  fact  emllii 
long-winded  questions.  These  two  Govenilj 
been  the  Republican  candidates  for  Pres  m 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  in  th  slj 
of  1948-Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New  York'! 
Warren  of  California.  Tom  Dewey  and  I  ul 
friends  for  a  good  many  years:  I  had  nev  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Governor  W'jB 
both  of  these  gentlemen  could  wield  a  iW 
right  lustily,  my  assailants  grew  more  cauiB 
began  to  lose  zest  for  the  fray.  When  it  id 
time  for  lunch,  the  two  Governors  carrie  r. 
for  a  reviving  drink  and  then  to  lunch  will  hd 
the  center  of  the  dining  room,  where  every  q 
said,  including  the  press,  could  see  us  and  ai 
obvious  conclusion.  My  gratitude  to  and  Ifl 
for  these  two  great  gentlemen  has  never  m 
throughout  what  is  now  nearly  twenty  ye*  I 

The  last  episode  occurred  in  Decembi 
While  his  colleagues  were  caucusing  to  | 
President  to  remove  me  from  office,  my  f ric* 
gressman  James  Fulton,  Republican  of  | 
vania,  came  to  the  airport  with  other 
including  the  President,  to  see  me  off  to  ] 
He  brought  me  two  presents:  a  pair  of  c| 
to  help  me  keep  my  shirt  on  if  foreigners^ 
treating  me  as  my  fellow  countrymen  did 
beautifully  printed  and  bound  edition  of  the 
Since  my  enemies  had  not  taken  kindly  tj  tj 
tain  reference  to  Christian  principles,  I  rmv 
the  same  ideas  expressed  more  acceptably 
Koran. 

Two  other  acts  of  public  support  touchei 
those  days  of  harsh  attack.  In  the  early 
Harvard  University  conferred  on  me  the  h< 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  I  found  it  an  int 
ing  experience  to  appear  and  speak  from 
platform  on  the  same  occasion  upon  wli 
illustrious  predecessor  three  years  before  ha  I 
his  memorable  speech  proposing  the  Marsha! 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  f  reedom  Hi] 
New  York  gave  me  its  award  for  1050.  "II 
ning,"  I  said,  "spent  with  friends  who  havi 
together  to  do  me  honor  and  give  me  heav 
cool  spring  to  a  thirsty  wayfarer." 

I   met   McCarthy  only  once,  when  leaviJ 
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agram's  v  ^  y  Canadian, 
vn  by  the  company  it  keeps 


If  you're  modest 
about  your  success, 
let  the  Smooth  Canadian 
speak  for  you. 

Seagram's  V.O.  not  only  says  you 

can  afford  the  smoothest,  lightest  Canadian 

whisky  of  all;  it  says  you  have  the  taste 

to  recognize  the  smoothest,  lightest  Canadian 

whisky  of  all.  And  lots  of  taste  is 

just  as  impressive  as  lots  of  money.  Don't 

you  think? 


Senate  office  building,  after  one  of  the  hearings  on 
the  removal  of  Ceneral  Mac-Arthur,  accompanied  by 
my  guard  and  a  pack  of  reporters  and  photogra- 
phers. As  we  approached  the  elevators,  the  guard, 
a  pleasant  but  stupid  former  football  player,  ran 
ahead  to  hold  the  elevator  for  me.  As  I  entered,  a 
man  was  already  there. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Secretary,"  he  said,  and  stuck  out  his 
hand.  Instinctively  I  took  it,  simultaneously  recog- 
nizing his  much-cartooned,  black-jowled  face.  Flash- 
bulbs exploded  as  the  doors  slid  shut.  Neither  of  us 
spoke  during  our  few  seconds'  ride. 

"What  happened  in  the  elevator?"  the  press  asked 
him. 

"Neither  of  us,"  he  replied,  "turned  his  back  on 
the  other." 

It  was  a  smart  trick  and,  of  course,  got  him  on 
front  pages  across  the  country. 


Concluding  thoughts 


A good  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  about 
the  effect  of  the  attack  of  the  primitives,  be- 
fore and  during  McCarthy's  reign,  on  the  China 
policy  of  the  Truman  Administration.  Whatever 
effect  it  had  on  our  successors,  it  had  little  on  us. 
The  fact  was  that,  caught  between  the  bungling  in- 
competence of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Kuomintang  and 
the  intransigence  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  Communists, 
our  choices  for  policy  decisions  were  small  indeed. 
The  Chinese  clearly  found  the  United  States  far 
more  useful  as  an  enemy  than  in  any  other  rela- 
tionship, and  went  out  of  their  way  to  insure  that 
an  enemy  we  remained.  Those  who  tried  to  establish 
diplomatic  and  friendly  relations  with  Peking 
found  it  a  useless  formality.  The  most  deluded  of 
them  all,  Nehru's  India,  received  a  military  attack 
for  her  pains.  Our  European  friends  found  their 
missions  contemptuously  isolated  and  neglected. 

Relations  with  Formosa  underwent  a  change  on 
June  25,  1950,  with  the  attack  of  North  Korea  on 
South  Korea.  Then  the  President  announced  a 
policy  intended  to  seal  off  Formosa  from  the  con- 
flict. He  interposed  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  prevent 
any  attack  from  either  Chinese  side  upon  the  other, 
the  purpose  being  to  quarantine  the  fighting  within 
Korea,  not  to  encourage  its  extension.  When  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  toyed  with  undercutting  this  policy 
by  suggesting,  as  some  Republican  Senators  had, 
using  Chiang's  refugee  army  in  the  Korean  fighting, 
he  was  sharply  rapped  over  the  knuckles.  Koreans 
were  being  trained  and  armed  to  defend  their  own 
country. 

McCarthy's  name  has  been  given,  as  I  have  said, 
to  a  phenomenon  broader  than  his  own  participa- 
tion in  it,  the  hysteria  growing  out  of  fear  of 
Communist  subversion  that  followed  both  world 
wars.  His  influence  was  purely  domestic  as  gauleiter 
and  leader  of  the  mob  in  the  last,  mad  massacre. 
The  result  was  deplorable.  The  government's  foreign 
and  civil  services,  universities,  and  China-studies 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  programs  in  them  took  a  decade  to  recover  from 
OCTOBER  this  sadistic  pogrom;   Congressional  assaults  on 
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McCarthy 


the  executive  branch  under  the  leade  iipa 
McCarran  and  Bridges  approximated  thos>  n  19 
to  1922  under  Attorney  General  A.  Mitchol 
The  slaughter  occurred  in  the  night  of  e  lo- 
knives  from  1950  through  1953. 

McCarthy  was  often  and  erroneously  c 
to  Hitler,  but  he  lacked  the  ambition,  the  tot  dine  li 
the  demonic  drive  to  become  a  villain  oni  wwi 
scale.  He  read  Hitler.  My  wife  insisted  jjat  tii 
must  be  so  because  of  his  methods;  I  doubjl.  Olf 
evening,  sitting  beside  President  Nathan  N  Pu^ 
of  Harvard,  who  had  lived  in  Appleton,  W  on* 
when  McCarthy  lived  there,  she  put  the  qu  ion 
him.  He  confirmed  her  views,  telling  her  th  felli 
boarders  in  the  boardinghouse  McCarthy  /ed 
and  patrons  of  the  same  barbershop  he  u  d  h 
reported  that  McCarthy  would  produce  Mei)  [am 
and  read  from  it,  chuckling  and  saying,  Fha 
the  way  to  do  it."  But  he  was  essentially  la; 
small-town  bully,  without  sustaining  purpc,#l 
on  his  own  would  soon  have  petered  out.  F  ten 
built  up,  and  sustained  by  Taft,  the  Rej  >lic 
Right,  and  their  accomplice,  the  press,  ]  nti 
what  was  not  news  and  not  fit  to  print,  he  erv 
their  various  purposes.  After  the  election  <  19 
they  no  longer  had  any  use  for  him,  but,  coi  j 
aged  by  the  fear  of  the  timorous  in  high  law 
he  was  not  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  his  c  r  m 
over.  For  a  year  his  own  momentum  carri  hi 
on.  He  became  a  nuisance;  those  who  ha  us 
him  dropped  him.  Finally  a  peppery  litt  m 
from  Vermont,  Senator  Ralph  Flanders,  tirei  ft 
antics  of  this  boor  in  a  supposed  gentlemen  do 
called  upon  the  members  to  censure  him  for  m 
things!— being  rude  in  the  clubhouse.  Th  tb 
did  by  just  over  a  two-thirds  majority.  Tl  ve 
contemptuousness  of  his  rejection  broke  hin: 

For  my  fifty-eighth  birthday  some  of  my  :etv 
with  curious  prescience  had  engraved,  addi ;  ti 
name  and  the  date  April  11,  1951,  an  extraevro 
a  letter  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  idi 
James  Sullivan  on  May  21,  1805.  I  say  "c-ioi 
prescience"  because  on  that  April  11  C  e 
Douglas  MacArthur  was  relieved  by  Pr<  de: 
Truman  of  all  his  commands  and  a  new  ton' it  i 
abuse  broke  over  the  President  and  myself,  < )» 
as  chief  villain  by  the  Republican  Right  ■  M 
Jefferson  had  written: 

You  have  indeed  received  the  federal  unctior  i 
lying  and  slandering.  But  who  has  not? 
will  ever  come  again  into  eminent  office,  • 
anointed  by  this  chrism?  It  seems  to  be  fixed  t  \' 
falsehood  and  calumny  are  to  be  their  ordin*' 
engines  of  opposition  ;  engines  which  will  not  I 
entirely  without  effect.  The  circle  of  charact 
equal  to  the  first  stations  is  not  too  large,  a 
will  be  lessened  by  the  voluntary  retreat  of  th< 
whose  sensibilities  are  stronger  than  their  Ci 
fidence  in  the  justice  of  public  opinion — J 
this  effect  of  sensibility  must  not  be  yielded 
If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  frightened  from  o 
post  by  mere  lying,  surely  the  enemy  will  i 
that  weapon;  for  what  one  so  cheap  to  those 
whose  system  of  politics  morality  makes  no  pa 
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It&  not  what 
we  rent. 

It's  what  we 

are. 


1923,  we  at  Hertz  have  been  watching 
in  on  the  road.  The  traveling 
assman,  the  once-a-year  vacationer. 
We've  seen  the  sophisticated  as  well 
:  innocent. 

From  what  we've  seen  has  come  an 
;ness  of  what  traveling  is  like.  Of  what 
:e  to  be  a  stranger  in  town.  Of  what 
:e  to  be  without  a  hotel  room.  Perhaps 
lost.  Or  not  have  the  vaguest  idea 
5  to  get  a  decent  meal. 

We  at  Hertz  have  taught  every 
f  our  people  to  know  what  it's 
Jo  when  you  come  to  the  counter 
would  know  enough  and  feel 


Hertz 


enough  to  give  you  more  than  a  glib  smile. 

In  short,  we've  taught  them  to 
help.  In  any  way  they  can.  And  as  a  company, 
we've  given  them  the  tools  to  help  in 
many  ways  they  wouldn't  normally  be  able 
to  help. 

Of  course,  we've  also  given  our 
people  a  fleet  of  well-maintained  Fords  and 
other  good  cars  to  rent  to  you.  So  you  get 
a  car  that  doesn't  add  to  your  problems. 
Keeping  all  this  in  mind,  you  become 
aware  of  the  basic  difference 
between  us  and  the  other  rent  a  car 
companies.  They  rent  you  a  car. 
We  rent  you  a  company. 


You  don't  just  rent  a  car.\bu  rent  a  company. 


STEM,  INC.,  1969 


Irving  Howe 

BOOKS  

Dostoevsky — The  struggle  to  create 


The  Notebooks  for  Tbe  Possessed. 

Ed i t«?d  by  Edward  Wasiolek.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  $12.50. 

During  the  past  several  years  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press  has  been 
issuing,  under  the  scrupulous  editorship 
of  Professor  Edward  Wasiolek.  transla- 
tions of  the  Notebooks  Dostoevsky  kept 
while  composing  his  major  novels.  The 
original  Russian  volumes  first  came  out 
in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Thirties: 
so  far,  three  English  editions  have  ap- 
peared, the  Notebooks  for  (  rime  and 
Punishment,  The  Idiot,  and  most  re- 
cently, The  Possessed.  Still  in  process  of 
being  translated  are  the  Notebooks  for 
The  Brothers  Karamazov. 

Except  for  a  brilliant  essay  by  Harold 
Rosenberg  in  The  New  Yorker  last  Oc- 
tober about  the  Notebooks  for  The 
Idiot,  this  ambitious  project  has  re- 
ceived little  attention— the  last  few 
years,  bouncy  with  the  noise  of  "hap- 
penings." haveift  been  very  good  for 
serious  literature.  Yet  anyone  who  cares 
at  all  about  writing  or  the  mysteries  of 
composition,  will  find  these  Notebooks 
endlessly  absorbing.  I  know  of  nothing 
else  that  shows  the  writer  so  fully,  pain- 
fully, and— it's  no  mere  rhetoric  to  say- 
heroically  at  work  as  do  these  Note- 
books. Once  and  for  all  they  should 
destroy  the  widespread  notion  that 
Dostoevsky  was  some  sort  of  genius- 
desperado,  an  inspired  madman  who. 
between  epileptic  fits  and  gambling 
orgies,  dashed  off  chapters  of  his  novels 
for  serial  publication.  The  Notebooks 
make  it  clear  that  Dostoevsk)  was  a 
highly  self-conscious  craftsman,  dog- 
gedly pursuing  the  true  and  false  I  most- 
ly false)  leads  his  imagination  yielded 
him  and  worrying  his  unclarified  con- 
ceptions and  glimmers  of  characteriza- 
tion with  the  feverish  energ)  that  marks 
the  novels  themselves. 

The  Notebooks  for  The  Possessed 
are  fuller  and,  to  my  taste,  more  inter- 
esting than  the  others  thus  far  pub- 
lished; they  seem  more  distinctively 
"Dostoevskyan"  in  that  time  after  time 
they  approach  the  fierce  intellectual 
drama  that  is  enacted  in  his  novels.  Of 
Dostoevsky's  four  masterpieces.  The 


Possessed,  with  its  buffoonish  phantas- 
magoria of  radical  conspiracies  and 
metaphysical  improvisations,  seems  the 
most  urgent;  there  is  even  a  danger, 
mostly  to  be  resisted,  of  reading  this 
novel  as  if  it  were  written  about  the 
chaos  of  our  own  day.  It  is  also,  of  all 
Dostoevsky's  novels,  the  most  prob- 
lematic: it  has  the  richest  but  least  ac- 
cessible group  of  characters,  the  most 
abandoned  display  of  his  jolly-vicious 
humor,  and  the  most  insistent  jumble 
of  everything  one  both  admires  and  de- 
plores in  his  thought.  It  is  an  ill-made 
novel,  mostly  because  the  two  ideas  with 
which  he  starts  out— the  Life  of  the 
Great  Sinner,  transformed  into  the  story 
of  Prince  Stavrogin,  and  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Russian  revolutionist  Nechaev, 
transformed  into  the  story  of  Peter  Ver- 
hovensky— were  never  completely  inte- 
grated, either  in  his  own  mind  or  in  the 
book  itself.  With  a  bewildering  wealth 
of  detail,  the  Notebooks  show  Dostoev- 
sky laboring  at.  modifying  and  recast- 
ing his  impressions  in  order  to  satisfy 
both  his  needs  as  ideologist  and  his  self- 
demands  as  artist. 

Dostoevsky  wrote  most  of  The  Pos- 
sessed between  August  1869  and  sum- 
mer 1871,  while  wandering  across  Eu- 
rope from  one  resort  town  to  another. 
It  was  a  time  of  misery  for  him.  He  was 
heavily  in  debt.  He  was  in  poor  health: 
epileptic  fits,  shortness  of  breath,  hem- 
orrhoids. "Paris,"  remarks  Professor 
Wasiolek,  "is  under  siege  by  the  Prus- 
sians, and  Dostoevsky  is  under  siege  by 
penury,  delays,  nonunderstanding  edi- 
tors, and  lost  letters."  Occasionally  he 
breaks  past  the  impersonal  surface  of 
the  Notebooks  with  a  thrust  of  com- 
plaint, as  in  this  entry  for  June  1870: 

The  weather  keeps  changing;  it  is 
rainy  and  relatively  cold.  The  money 
has  not  arrived,  and  I  don't  know  if 
Til  get  any  at  all.  I've  completed  the 
fifth  chapter  of  my  novel. 

...ai  night  (two  nights  in  a  row)  I 

Mr.  Howe's  new  hook,  A  Treasury  of 
Yiddish  Poetry,  comes  out  this  month.  He 
is  professor  of  English  at  Hunter  College 
and  editor  of  Dissent. 


can  hardly  work:  the  blood  ri  m 
my  head,  I  feel  torpid,  slee\ 
afraid  of  the  bad  consequei.'s 
working  at  night  ( a  stroke,  o,  or* 
thing  of  that  kind?). 

He  studies  his  physical  distei 
the  harsh  scrutiny  which,  in  tr>  101 
he  reserves  for  moral  and  psycl  <  j 
disorders: 

The  fit  occurred  during  an  alm<f  fu 
moon.  .  .  .  I  did  not  feel  it,  w) 
after  8  o'clock,  with  a  feeling  at 
had  had  a  fit.  I  had  a  headacl  at 
my  body  was  aching  all  over 
Altogether,  the  aftereffects  of  i  ft 
i.e.,  nervousness,  shortness  of>n 
ory,  an  intensified  and  foggy,  ±<n 
contemplative  state,  persists 
now  than  in  previous  years., M 
used  to  pass  after  three  days,  hi 
now  it  may  take  six.  EspeciaJ  i 
night,  by  candlelight,  an  ind  u'l 
hypochondriac  melancholy,  ant  ',* 
a  red,  bloody  shade  (not  color)'\)0 
everything.  Almost  impossib'  i 
work  those  days. 

But  he  does  work.  He  rewrif  e 
lessly,  trapped  in  the  maze  of  ; 
clarified  intentions  and  hoping  tul 
out  of  it  by  the  sheer  act  of  rep  ti 
In  January  1871  he  complains  it 
has  revised  his  novel  twenty  timelT 
same  month  he  begins  to  seriali  il 
a  St.  Petersburg  monthly,  where' 
run  a  full  two  years:  a  work  p«| 
with  blood,  bone,  nerves. 


How  did  he  begin?  When  a  i 
writer  plans  a  novel  of  majoi  I 
which  he  intends  as  an  assault  1 
disorders  of  modern  life,  how  am 
go  about  arranging  his  materials'  I 
does  he  integrate  his  ideologies  o 
conceptions  with  his  projected  an 
And  how  does  he  learn  to  acce 
risks  of  seeing  his  story  take  on  | 
of  its  own,  apart  from  and  even  ' 
position  to  his  first  intentions? 

The  answer,  at  least  for  Dosto< 
seems  to  be  that  he  works  in  a  fe1 
imaginative  chaos  and  for  a  time 
himself  to    in  fact,  deliberately  enl 
the  scope  of— that  chaos.  He  sul  ■ 


J  ideas  and  ready-made  novel- 
[(  lulas  to  the  shattering  pres- 

0  is  imagination,  so  that  at  first 
s  seems  a  breakdown  of  his  en- 
lj  ic  Only  later,  through  a  grad- 

lstruction  of  character  and 
he  reassert  the  rationality  of 
d  the  claims  of  discipline, 
g  he  has  brought  to  this 
or  creation  is  transformed  but 
;  cliche  has  it,  "beyond  recog- 
•  even  beyond  the  authority  of 

i] 1  it  is  transformed  from  static 
ic,  from  idea  to  image,  from 

o|  to  vignette.  Then  vignettes 
)  incidents  and  incidents  fall 
:  as  elements  of  a  coherent  ac- 
always  with  character,  rather 
at  the  center  of  his  awareness, 
oe  argued  that  Dostoevsky's 
nform  to  Aristotle's  formula, 
himself    works  consciously 

riter— let  us  be  more  cautious 
this  writer— begins   with  a 
as  Henry  James  called  it:  an 
overheard,  an   item  in  the 
figure  observed  or  imagined. 
nee  matters,  however,  only  in- 
t  leads  him  to  discover  his  true 
(n  the  very  course  of  submit- 
•elf  to  the  chaos,  even  the  block- 
Ihis  imagination.  Dostoevsky 
iess  retains,  with  a  completely 
s  will,  tbe  ideological  bias  with 
e  began.   And  yet  ...  in  the 

1  :lf,  as  increasingly  in  the  Notes, 
is  radically  transformed  by  his 
for  creation. 

his  novels  Dostoevsky  starts 
seemingly  unrelated  elements: 
t  g  ideological  purpose,  such  as 
l  ult  on  the  superman  cult  in 
\<d  Punishment,  and  an  intrigue 
id,  as  in  the  early  Notes  for 
iessed,  through  embarrassingly 
i  melodramatic   images  (the 
:he  Usurer,  the  Beauty  locked 
"ianglel.  The  ideological  pur- 
i  barges  his  ability  to  work:  in 
s,  as  he  develops  plot  schemes 
fches  for  characters,  this  pur- 
ms  slowly  to  be  loosened  and 
to  allow  more  freedom  to  the 
of  creation ;  yet  it  never  does 
uirely,   since   for  Dostoevsky 
,  the  novel  as  game  or  caprice, 
)lity  that  must  always  yield  to  a 
chaining.  Salvation  hovers  over 
irase. 

much  like  Balzac,  Dostoevsky 
ibitually  to  stock  devices,  the 
;ary  cliches  of  nineteenth-cen- 
elodrama.  Such  conventions— 
5,  murders,  family  conflicts— 
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are  useful  to  the  novelist,  providing  him 
with  a  protective  casing  in  which  to 
nourish  his  personal  vision.  Without 
these  rituals  of  convention,  there  might 
not  he  individual  sensihility.  Hut  the 
stock  devices  of  melodrama  have  a 
deeper  use  for  Dostoevsky:  they  corre- 
spond not  to  the  everyday-ness  of  hu- 
man existence  hut  to  a  kind  of  shorthand 
morality-  yielding  versions  of  disaster 
and  fatality  with  which  to  order  the  flux 
and  dribble  of  experience.  Melodrama  is 
essentia!  to  Dostoevsky.  as  the  "objec- 
tive correlative"  for  his  sense  of  menace 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  things.  To 
his  heterodox  Christian  imagination,  it 
serves  as  emblem  of  the  ev  il  conditioned 
by  the  verv  presence  of  matter  and  flesh. 
And  as  a  reduced  or  petrified  morality 
making  everything  too  sharp  and  clear, 
melodrama  gives  Dostoevsky  a  hase 
from  which  to  move  toward  his  own 
radical  variants  of  moral  exploration 
and  judgment. 

The  Notes  begin,  then,  with  creaky 
outlines  of  an  intrigue  dominated  by 
the  familiar  Dostoevskyan  heroine,  the 
beautiful,  haughty,  icy-hot  Byroness 
who  keeps  searching  for  sensation  and 
salvation,  or  better  yet,  for  each  through 
the  other.  Soon,  however,  she  fades  into 
the  background:  Dostoevsky  is  after 
bigger  game.  The  loose-tongued  pro- 
gressive intellectual  ( in  the  novel. 
Stepan  Trofimovitch  Verhovensky  I  ap- 
pears as  Granovsky.  a  real-life  Russian 
professor  whom  Dostoevsky  despised. 
Next  comes  the  revolutionary  nihilist 
who  will  be  at  the  center  of  The  Pos- 
sessed, Peter  Verhovensky.  dimly  antici- 
pated at  this  point  and  cast  only  in  his 
generic  role  as  The  Student.  What  to  do 
with  The  Student  Dostoevsky  does  not 
yet  know  :  he  sees  him  as  handy  for  the 
romantic  intrigue  and  as  a  spokesman 
for  detested  ideas,  but  not  yet  with  the 
full  ominous  brilliance,  as  the  agent  of 
disorder,  he  will  assume  in  the  novel. 

In  December  1869  Dostoevsky  reads 
in  a  newspaper  the  story  of  an  obscure 
Russian  revolutionist.  Nechaev.  leader 
of  an  underground  cell  who  had  mur- 
dered one  of  his  comrades.  Ivanov. 
seemingly  out  of  fear  that  Ivanov  would 
betray  the  group  but  also  in  order  to 
bind  his  co-conspirators  with  a  chain 
of  guilt.  The  incident  makes  an  enor- 
mous impression  on  Dostoevsky,  pro- 
viding him  with  an  action  which  for 
the  first  time  can  dramatize  his  political 
bias.  Now  he  must  go  a  step  farther 
and.  while  elaborating  the  character  of 
Nechaev  -Peter  Vei  hovenskj .  find  a  way 
of  connecting  the  political  theme  with 
the  romantic  intrigue  to  which  he  stub- 


bornly clings.  I  doubt  that  Dostoevsky 
really  makes  this  connection  very  per- 
suasive in  the  novel  itself,  but  it  is  a 
book  so  feverish  and  brilliant  that  one 
ran  easily  be  distracted  from  its  flaws. 

Even  as  Nechaev  comes  quickly  to 
life  in  the  Notes— through  a  marvelous 
set  of  speeches  that  establish  him  more 
as  a  voice  than  a  person— Dostoevsky 
remains  trapped  in  his  struggle  to  de- 
velop a  coherent  plot.  Again  and  again 
he  tries  to  bludgeon  his  way  through, 
simply  by  developing  his  plot  as  pure 
intrigue:  but  some  profound  instinct 
of  self-criticism  steadily  frustrates  the 
efTort.  Intrigue,  in  Dostoevsky's  novels, 
must  always  be  at  the  ultimate  service 
of  an  idea:  and  indeed— paradox  as  it 
may  seem— it  is  precisely  his  tenden- 
tiousness  which  finally  drives  him  to 
complicate  his  action.  So  eager  is  he  to 
do  in  the  radicals,  he  must  first  bring 
them  to  incomparable  life.  He  connects 
Nechaev  with  the  Beauty,  preparing 
thereby  a  compact  of  destruction; 
he  hits  upon  the  idea  of  making 
Nechaev  the  son  of  Granovsky  (in  the 
novel.  Peter  the  son  of  Stepan  Trofimo- 
vitch). so  as  to  demonstrate  the  sup- 
posed lineal  descent  of  murderous 
nihilism  from  sentimental  liberalism. 


Vet  something  is  missing,  something 
wrong.  With  the  hindsight  of  a  cen- 
tury we  can  see  that  what  is  missing  is 
Dostoevsky's  special  use  of  the  double 
plot  yoking  melodrama  and  metaphys- 
ics. Nechaev,  Granovsky,  the  Beauty, 
and  all  the  complications  rehearsed  in 
the  Notes  provide  in  embryo  the  fa- 
miliar Dostoevskyan  action,  even  a 
portion  of  the  familiar  Dostoevskyan 
setting;  hut  not  vet  the  Dostoevskyan 
tone.  His  motivating  idea  seems  still 
too  mundane,  too  close  to  ordinary  so- 
cial reality:  the  imaginative  transposi- 
tion into  his  distinctive  world  has  not 
v  et  been  completed. 

For  this  to  happen,  at  least  two  more 
novelistic  elements  are  needed,  the  full 
timbre  of  the  Dostoevskyan  voice  and 
the  clarification  of  what  he  means  to  do 
with  Prince  Stav  rogin.  the  G real  Sinner. 
Professor  Wasiolek  tells  us  that  he 

first  conceived  of  "The  Life  of  a  Great 
Sinner".  .  .  about  December  1868,  and 
then  reconceived  it  and  narked  on  it 
between  December  I8(><>  anil  May 
1870.  .  .  .  Dostoevsky  planned  to  take 
his  hero  in  the  [eighteen]  thirties  and 
forties  through  the  suffering  of  child- 
hood, boarding  school,  flight  and 
complicity  in  murder,  life  in  a  mon- 
astery .  .  .  exposure  to  the  world  and 


interest  in  various  contem\ 
litical  and  philosophical  n 
such  as  atheism  and  positiirnt\ 
finally,  after  much  sin,  mta) 
fering  and  ambivalent  feel^t 
religious  crisis  and  regeneyM 
love,  humility,  faith  and  C/taJ 

.  .  .  the  "great  Sinner"  is 
ized  by  tumultuous  passions 
tradictory  drives.  He  attemp 
what  he  is  looking  for  in  del 
in  the  accumulation  of  weah 
ence,  art  and  letters,  an 
monastery.  .  .  .  IT  hat  drives  l,£ 
of  all  is  a  desire  for  despoti  p, 
over  others. 


The  Stavrogin  we  know  1 


n 


Possessed,  however,  is  far  mor  i 
and  enigmatic  a  figure  than  tin  i 
Dostoevskyan  type  sketched  oi  o\t  ' 
fessor  Wasiolek.  Nothing  gai 
evsky  more  trouble  than  the  ad 
Stavrogin  and  it  has  been  a  )ifS 
subject  for  debate  among  h  cP  ■ 
whether  Stavrogin  does  in  fa<  col 
into  an  achieved  character.  A  he 
ginning   Dostoevsky   sees   St;  of 
function  in  the  novel,  but  not  Svrf 
as  a  more  or  less  autonomous  b  ig< 

Stavrogin  flings  himself  into  cpri 
of  debauchery  in  a  terrible  fit  < 
and  pride.  That  is  the  main  'Jfjj 

In  his  fantastic  vagaries,  boiiSM 
dreams,  to  the  point  of  dethtim 
God  and  putting  himself  ilffcil 
stead  .  .  . 

With  the  other  characters  Do  i 
moves  rapidly  into  fragments  citf* 
sentation.  but  almost  until  the  el  Si  ' 
rogin  resists  all  efforts  at  fdfl' 
Dostoevsky  sees  him.  but  atfW 
tance:  knows  he  is  a  crucial  fign, 1 
not  quite  why.  Even  abstractljft 
toevsky  has  great  trouble  in  expjitlfl 
to  himself  the  grow  ing  sense  he  I  t 
Stavrogin  is  a  creature  new:  to  hi  m 
inative  universe.  In  the  Notes  1  1 
1869  and  early  1870  he  assigmit. 
rogin  long-winded  speeches,  bi  i; 
with  the  rhetoric  of  sin  and  salvia 
but  this  is  all  w  rong,  for  the  Sta  5f 
we  know  in  the  novel  is  beyond  rh  >i 
One  of  the  crucial  entries  def  it 
Stavrogin  not  as  a  person  but  rat  r 
a  kind  of  natural  energy: 

This  immense,  instinctive  force,  s 
ing  nothing  but  peace,  yet  agitate  1 
the  point  of  suffering,  does  in  ' 
course  of  its  searchings  and  ican< 
ings  veer  into  monstrous  deviati  '' 
and  experiments,  until  it  will  fin* 
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come  to  rest  upon  so  powerful  an  idea 
as  to  be  fully  proportional  to  their 
instinctive  animal  strength.... 

By  the  spring  of  1870  Dostoevsky's 
conception  has  developed  to  the  point 
where  he  begins  to  grasp  what  is  so 
remarkable  about  Stavrogin— and  I 
phrase  this  deliberately,  to  stress  the 
fact  that  the  writer  struggles  to  ap- 
prehend a  character  he  feels  already  to 
exist: 

Yet  there  remains  for  him  the  ques- 
tion: what  is  he  himself  ?  The  answer 
for  him  is  "Nothing."  He  finds  no 
solid  basis  whatsoever  witjlin  himself 
and  is  bored. 

By  August  the  picture  comes  into 
sharper  focus: 

.  .  .  a  somber,  passionate,  demoniac, 
and  dissolute  character  who  knows 
no  moderation;  facing  the  ultimate 
question  he  has  reached  "to  be  or  not 
to  be?" 

A  few  entries  later  there  occurs  the 
tantalizing  sentence,  "STAVROGIN  is 
everything,"  but  so  far  as  I  can  tell, 
this  is  not  yet  the  "everything"— that 
is,  the  "everything"  of  nothingness- 
he  is  to  be  in  the  novel.  But  by  now  all 
the  pieces  are  at  hand,  and  they  are 
summed  up  in  the  polarity:  everything 
—nothing. 

What  was  it,  then,  that  Dostoevsky 
wanted  Stavrogin  to  be,  and  that  Peter 
Verhovensky,  in  his  brilliant  deranged 
fashion,  recognizes  as  present  in  Stav- 
rogin when  he  calls  him  the  "fairy-tale 
prince"  and  the  future  "pope"  of  Rus- 
sia? Stavrogin  finally  emerged  in  Dos- 
toevsky's imagination  as  a  gigantic 
projection  of  the  unfilled  spaces,  the 
vast  frightful  emptiness,  which  he  saw 
as  the  source  and  condition  of  disbe- 
lief. Peter  Verhovensky  is  the  public 
consequence  or  symptom  of  disbelief: 
Stavrogin,  the  embodiment  of  its  ani- 
mating nullity.  And  if  the  wish  to 
dramatize  nothingness  may  be  in  prin- 
ciple unrealizable,  this  helps  explain 
the  enormous  difficulties  Dostoevsky 
had  with  Stavrogin. 

Stavrogin  can  also  be  understood  as 
the  opposite  of  Prince  Myshkin,  the  in- 
spired messiah-epileptic  of  The  Idiot. 
Dostoevsky  calls  Myshkin  "the  wholly 
beautiful  man."  Harold  Rosenberg  sees 
Myshkin  descending  into  the  world  of 
l)ostoe\  sky's  novel  "like  a  divine  mes- 
senger in  Homer  or  the  Old  Testament, 
and  also  a  figure  who  seems  about  to 
turn  into  the  abstract  person  of  a  re- 


ligious or  political  tract."  J 
by  contrast,  is  a  counter-mes: 
senger  from  below  and  bear 
gift  of  emptiness.  Yet  his  rol 
Possessed  is  analagous  to  that 
kin  in  The  Idiot,  about  whom 
says  that  "his  function  is  no|| 
the  course  of  the  action  but  to 
ate  the  aura  of  a  new  state  otijfl 
Precisely :  it  is  Stavrogin's  "new 
being,"  a  being  emptied-out  an|| 
of  the  will  to  live,  that  mal* 


Verhovensky  possible.  Stavros.fi 
ultimate  source  of  the  chaos  tha  tj* 
through  the  characters  of  2m 
sessed— intellectually,  DostoevH 
suades  us  of  this  option,  butH 
ically  he  does  not  fully  achievi  tJf 
half-mad  but  dazzling  seen 
rushes  after  Stavrogin,  kissing 
and  saying  to  him,  "Without  yj 
zero,  a  fly  in  a  glass  jar,  a 
thought,  a  Columbus  without  A 


There  is  something  bolder  19 
again  not  fully  realized,  in 
pleted  novel.  Dostoevsky  belief 
potential  identity  of  oppositJ 
nihilism  might  turn  out  to  be 
extremis,  that  nothing  could 
the  token  of  everything,  that  thld| 
ing  of  energy  might  prove  tq 
equal  sign  to  the  flooding  of  I 
with  grace,  perhaps  even  tha  5» 
might  melt  into  God.  People 
Stavrogin  to  lead,  he  himself  ' 
burden."  Admittedly,  this  side 
never  emerges  into  full  clarity 


in  J 


m 

8 

nfo 


very  nature,  it  cannot.  Yet  Dosl  \h 
out  of  attraction  to  the  depths  <  flf» 
ism  and  his  passion  for  some  t  ne 
reconciliation  of  all  the  moral  fi 
war  in  the  universe,  shares  in 
way  Peter  Verhovensky's  expeai 
concerning  Stavrogin.  That  in  \\ 
the  Notes  nor  the  novel  can  h'ij 
bring  these  into  dramatic  view,  «fl 
abstract  articulation,  is  hardly  «] 
ing.  To  make  credible  the  good§3 
a  Myshkin  is  hard  enough,  but  toj1 
in  a  Stavrogin  an  anti-Myshkin  \*i 
bears  in  his  burnt-out  soul  the  vi: 
potential  of  everything  Myshkin »i 
for  .  .  . 

With  the  other  characters  DosW 
has  no  equivalent  difficulties,  't 
the  god-seeker  and  Kirillov  thi.j 
denier  come  through  rapidly,  tl 
halves  of  Dostoevsky  given  indepil 
life.  Stepan  Trofimovitch,  the  old 
windbag.  Dostoevsky  keeps  ta 
and  mocking  throughout  the  No 


in  the  novel  too:  but  only  towal'll 

i 


end  does  he  hit  upon  his  most  in 


no 
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idea:  that  Stepan  Trofimoviti 
foon,  coward  and  toady,  shot 
theless  be  the  one  character 
to  repudiate  the  Nechaevismo  ii 


Details  aside,  the  essence  of 
T.  lies  in  the  fact  that  thougi  e 
at  first  to  compromise  with  t  \  n 
ideas,  he  breaks  with  them 
end,  and  indignantly  so  ( pre  mi 
to  go  begging),  and  alone  rej 
succumb  to  these  new  ideas,  i  vn 
ing  true  to  his  old  idealistic  n  id) 


Old  idealistic  muddle— but  tl 
sentimental  liberalism  Dostoe  ;v 
so  mercilessly  ridiculed.  Soi  < 
sense  of  justice,  the  sense  the  all 
him  to  become  most  despised  ha 
ters,  drives  Dostoevsky  to  ot 
Stepan  Trofimovitch,  though  w  $ 
share  of  jibes  and  jeers,  the  si  ;le 
which  in  the  deranged  world  f 
Possessed  approaches  redempti  . 

With  Nechaev-Peter,  Dostoei  v 
little  trouble,  for  as  an  "old  Nee  ;v 
—so  Dostoevsky  called  himself  id 
did  not  lie— he  feels  a  spidery  m 
with  the  revolutionist.  Professoi  a 
lek  believes  that  Dostoevsky  ne\  fi 
understood  Peter,  but  I  doubt  la 
matters:  Dostoevsky  created  hir  1 
of  the  speeches  he  works  ( 
Nechaev-Peter  in  the  Notes— lik 
political  man,  he  hears  Nechaevef 
seeing  him— are  used  almost  vM 
in  the  novel.  Others  he  discar<  1. 
one  of  them,  Dostoevsky  has  Pe  s 
"You  know:  the  worse  the  bett  1 
another  point  he  remarks  witl  I 
insight : 

Nechaev  is  not  a  socialist  but  a  >t. 
.  . .  his  new  word  lies  in  aiming  t  J 
thing  at  insurrection,  "but  let  it  H 
live  one,"  and  "the  more  rioting  ii 
orders,  bloodshed  and  collapse' rt 
and  destruction  of  traditions,  hi 
better."  "/  don't  care  what  wi  b> 
later:  what's  most  important  is  I 
the  existing  order  be  shaken,  it' 
tered,  and  exploded." 

Fascinating  as  these  Notebool  a 
both  as  illuminations  of  the  novi  ai 
in  their  own  right,  they  finally  pei* 
one  that  between  even  the  mos  I 
tained  entries  and  the  equiv 
tions  in  The  Possessed  there  is  an  ic 
mous  gap.  Something  happens  wl  h 
do  not  understand  and  have  neve;  ?< 
explained,  something  to  which  w<  I 
the  unilluminating  name  of  "the  ' 
tive  process."  and  this  mysterious 
creates  a  new  order,  a  unity,  ind  J 
self-sufficient  universe  which  the  I 
do  not  reach.  Perhaps  what  one  n  | 


If  the  price  of  a  fifth 
of  Seagram's  Crown  Royal 
concerns  you, 
maybe  you'd  better 
see  your  bartender  first. 

He'll  tell  you  why  it's  so  expensive. 

Because  he  knows  that  Crown  Royal  is 

made  frOm  a  blend  of 

Canada's  finest  collection  of  rare  whiskies. 

And  for  the  price  of  one  drink 

you  can  prove  him  right. 

And  collect  all  the  evidence  you  need  for  the 

larger  investment. 


rs 

.  o 
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remind  himself  what  he  will  be  able  to 

do  once  he  has  released  his  full  powers, 
he  merely  jots  down  stage  directions: 

.  .  .  show  them  all,  as  well  as  all  of 
their  society,  through  little  stories. 

Think  up  many  more  details. 

Characters  are  the  only  thing  that 
matters. 


And  most  valuable  of  all : 

The  tone  consists  in  not  explaining 
Nechaev  or  the  Prince. 

Testifying  as  they  do  to  the  dedica- 
tion and  cost  of  Dostoevsky's  struggle 
for  creation,  these  Notebooks  yet  per- 
suade one  that  only  in  the  course  of 
writing  the  novel  itself  could  that  strug- 
gle be  won.  □ 


(DKS  IN  BRIEF 


Nonfiction 


ti  Raise  a  Human  Being,  by 

Ph. I)., and  Rita  Kramer.  Ran- 
.e,  $5.95. 


idulum  seems  to  have  sw  un- 
tile baby  front.  Spoiling  is  in 
ank  goodness ) ,  for  the  first 
east.  So  are  breast-feeding, 
eking  the  baby  up  when  it 
king  funny  faces  at   it,  and 
ng  it  along  on  visits  to  other 
ouses.  Instinct,  in  other  words, 
eeded  once  more,  and  with  it 
fering  urge  evident  throughout 
ij'gical    world,    that    we  have 
I)  subvert,  distort,  or  simply 
our  peril.  That,  at  least,  is  the 
!|)f  the  present  volume.  Echoing 
jal  of  current  thinking  on  this 
:1  he  authors  enlist  a  variety  of 
ifFreud,  Darwin,  Pavlov,  Erik- 
:nz,  Bruner  (to  mention  only 
st  immediately  discernible)  in 
>f  their  contention  that  mother 
ing  the  baby's  first  year  in 
r— is  not  only  good  for  a  baby, 
utely  crucial  to  its  development, 
it,  the  baby  not  only  fails  to 
the  capacity  for  any  kind  of 
.1  attachment,  it  is  also  severely 
n  its  ability  to  learn— an  ability 
its  very  survival  is  predicated, 
nd  again  the  book  returns  to 
iting  series  of  studies  made  not 
of  the  dire  effects  of  being  insti- 
zed— deprived,  that  is,  of  the 
ag  adult  figure  —  upon  young 

is  is  to  the  good,  of  course.  Still, 
aders  why,  in  talking  about 
the  authors  sound  so  often  as 
they  were  talking  about  ma- 
(Smiling  at  the  baby,  it  turns 
sensory  input.")  Beyond  that, 
e  of  course  the  tragi-comic  im- 
is  of  the  fact  that  the  maternal 
could  not  be  readmitted  to  our 
ithout  a  battery  of  affidavits  in 


its  behalf  from  distinguished  scientists. 
But  this— in  all  fairness— is  less  the  fault 
of  the  authors  than  a  part  of  our  larger 
predicament.  — M.M. 

The  Trial  of  Dr.  Spock,  by  Jessica 
Mitford.  Knopf,  $5.95. 

From  the  journalistic  viewpoint  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  and  four 
others  for  conspiring  to  thwart  the  draft 
laws  (and  to  counsel  others  to  do  so) 
was  both  the  best  and  worst  of  occa- 
sions. On  the  one  hand,  the  prominence 
of  the  defendants,  the  obvious  attempt 
of  the  government  to  punish  them  for 
their  beliefs  (  determined— and  public- 
opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam) 
rather  than  acts  ( which  turned  out  to 
he  ludicrously  unconspiratorial  in  any 
but  a  prosecuting  attorney's  definition  ) , 
the  obvious  prejudice  of  a  decrepit 
judge,  made  good  copy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  refusal  of  prosecutor  or  judge 
to  allow  the  trial  to  be  what  the  de- 
fendants hoped  it  would  be,  a  full-scale 
testing  of  the  morality  of  the  war  and 
the  state  that  waged  it,  was  a  frustrat- 
ing disappointment  —  particularly,  one 
imagines,  to  those  who  like  their  court- 
room dramas  movie-style,  with  some 
eloquent  romantic  getting  the  chance 
to  plead  for  the  higher  justice.  As  Miss 
Mitford  makes  very  clear,  things  don't 
work  out  that  way  in  the  real  world  of 
jurisprudence. 

That,  as  it  turns  out,  is  the  job  for 
clear-eyed,  clear-headed  observers  like 
herself.  Since  Vietnam  never  figured  in 
the  testimony,  there's  not  much  she 
can  do  with  that.  But  there  is  plenty  she 
can  do  with  two  other,  equally  compel- 
ling issues— which  raise  her  book,  if  not 
the  trial  she  is  covering,  to  the  level  of 
a  moral  inquiry  after  all. 

Her  first  question  is,  of  course,  about 
the  morality  of  conspiracy  laws.  Her 
second  is  perhaps  more  devastating, 
raising  the  most  serious  doubts  about 
the  efficacy  of  the  jury  system  in  general. 
Conspiracy  laws  are,  of  course,  handy 


for  dealing  with  The  Mafia,  though  the 
flourishing  condition  of  that  organism 
makes  one  wonder  if  they  have  been  of 
as  much  use  as  prosecutors  like  to 
claim.  Otherwise,  it  is  clear  that  they 
could  be  used  (even  more  frequently 
than  they  are)  to  harass  all  kinds  of 
dissident  but  law-abiding  citizens,  for 
it  turns  out  that  you  don't  have  to  act 
like  the  members  of  a  bomb  plot  to  get 
indicted  for  conspiracy.  Indeed,  you 
don't  have  to  meet  with,  or  even  know, 
your  fellow  defendants,  to  get  tangled 
up  in  this  tough  bit  of  elastic.  Appar- 
ently the  law  long  ago  decided  there  was 
something  in  ESP. 

As  to  the  jury,  Miss  Mitford's  in- 
vestigations indicate  that  in  this  par- 
ticular case  most  of  its  members  be- 
lieved Spock  et  al  to  be  no  more  than 
technically  guilty— and  morally  beyond 
reproach.  They  were,  to  put  it  simply, 
snowed  by  legalisms  into  believing  they 
had  no  choice  except  to  find  the  de- 
fendants guilty.  Miss  Mitford  intro- 
duces some  sophisticated— and  not  gen- 
erally accepted  —  legal  scholarship  to 
indicate  that,  back  at  the  beginnings  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, it  was  widely  held  that  juries  had 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  to  go 
beyond  technicalities  to  consider  moral 
custom  and  law  —  as  well  as  an  ele- 
mentary sense  of  fair  play— in  rendering 
verdicts.  Obviously  it  will  be  some  time 
before  such  free-spirited  panels  are  com- 
monplace in  today's  technicality-ob- 
sessed world.  Meantime,  the  courts— 
which  many  believe  to  be  the  great  bul- 
wark against  the  ever  more  intrusive 
instrumentalities  of  the  state— look  con- 
siderably less  impressive  after  viewing 
them  in  Miss  Mitford's  sensitive,  intelli- 
gent, catty  microcosm.  For,  as  she  re- 
minds us,  they  too  are,  at  bottom,  also 
instruments  of  the  state  and  are  so  re- 
garded by  judges  and  many  other  offi- 
cers of  the  court  of  the  type  involved  in 
the  dismal  stupidity  from  which,  only 
recently,  Dr.  Spock  was  relieved  (al- 


"If  1  were  a  foundation  I 
would  underwrite  a  dazzling 
Shakespeare  festival  with 
Louis  Auchincloss  as  stage 
dire*  tor  .  The  stage  can  use 
thai  fresh  eye,  sharp  insight 
and  lively  imagination." 
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The  new  book  of  criticism  by 
Mr.  A  u<  hinc  loss  derives 
from  Ins  observation  that 
Shakespeare's  major  charac- 
ters reflect  a  sense  of  the  per- 
verse and  irrational  in  human 
nature. 

Othello.  Lear,  Hamlet. 
Richard  III.  Macbeth, 
Antony,  Troilus  and,  among 
others,  Caesar  in  turn  come 
under  Mr.  Auchincloss's  per- 
ceptive scrutiny. 

'  Fresh  and  stimulating  .  .  . 
it  is  good  to  have  a  'writers 
e\  e  view.'  " 

-  MARGARET  WEBSTER 

"A  fascinating  and  contro- 
versial study  of  familiar 
Shakespearian  plays  and 
characters  by  someone  who 
should  be  listened  to  atten- 
tively. Don't  miss  it." 
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though  two  co-defendants  could  be  re- 
tried ) . 

Setting  aside  both  the  timely  and 
timeless  issues  Miss  Mitford  raises  here- 
in, it  must  he  reported  that  with  this 
hook  she  now  joins  that  extremely  select 
company  (Sybille  Bedford  is  the  only 
other  name  that  comes  to  mind )  who 
are  capable  of  making  fascinating  lit- 
erature out  of  the  humble  journalistic 
job  of  covering  a  trial.  Which  is  a  way 
of  saying  her  book  is,  to  risk  an  inap- 
propriate-sounding word,  fun  to  read  as 
well  as  important  to  read.  — R.S. 

Fiction 


The  Bamboo  Bed,  by  William  East- 
lake.  Simon  and  Schuster,  $6.50. 

We  have  no  right  to  The  Bamboo 
Bed.  Literature  —  art  —  is  supposed  to 
wait  its  turn,  to  be  created  in  the  con- 
templative silence  that  comes  at  the  end 
of  a  war.  For  now,  we  are  supposed  to 
be  content  with  journalism  and  The 
Green  Berets.  But  here  is  William  East- 
lake's  superb  surrealistic  novel  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  no  insult  to  say  that  it  is 
the  result  of  an  historical  accident. 
Which  is  to  say  that  in  the  prime  of  his 
writing  life  the  world  conveniently  pro- 
vided him  with  an  obscene,  absurd  war 
that  exactly  suits  his  sensibility,  and  pre- 
cisely proves  his  depressing  point  about 
the  nature  of  man  and  the  insane  proj- 
ects with  which  he  is  somehow  com- 
pelled to  occupy  his  brief  time  on  earth. 

His  book  might  be  subtitled  'The 
Search  for  Captain  Clancy,"  com- 
mander of  A  for  Alpha  Co.  and  one  of 
the  two  survivors  of  the  massacre  into 
which  he  led  his  unit  on  Ridge  Red  Boy 
somewhere  in  Vietnam.  Among  those 
out  looking  for  him  are  Knightbridge 
and  Nurse  Jane,  who  make  love  high 
above  the  jungle  in  the  Search  and 
Rescue  helicopter  whose  name  provides 
the  title  for  Eastlake's  book;  a  jour- 
nalist who  may  work  for  the  CIA  or 
somebody;  Colonel  Yvor  who  has  no 
arms  but  who  can  fire  his  machine  gun 
by  jerking  its  lanyard  with  his  teeth 
and  whom  all  believe  to  be  the  person- 
ification —  perhaps  the  progenitor  —  of 
this  war;  Applefinger,  the  other  Alpha 
Co.  survivor  who  has  somehow  mislaid 
Clancy  and  would  like  to  dig  him  up 
again;  a  deserter  turned  pacifist  folk 
singer,  whose  girl  friend  wears  an  "I 
Have  a  Dream"  button  on  the  jungle 
trails.  Almost  all  of  them  get  dead  in 
the  end  and  their  need  to  find  Clancy  is 
never  really  justified.  It  is  just  some- 
thing to  do,  rather  like  the  war  itself. 


All,  all,  even  the  characters  ( 
by  standing  and  waiting  get 
and  events  and  time  sequence 
in  their  minds;  all,  all  see  tra, 
pear  in  the  form  of  jokes;  al  all 
fuse  friend  with  foe  and  figh 
in  the  peculiar  terms  it  forces  i« 
one  involved  in  it— they  shoot  ivt 
and  everything  that  moves. 

There  is  no  consolation  fc  an 
in  The  Bamboo  Bed.  Pacifism  se 
be  a  project  exactly  as  futile  a  I  n 
ingless  as  war— an  attempt  not  ift 
in  kind  from  President  Johnsor,fl' 
was  to  make  sense  of  the  e-;nl 
senseless.  The  film  of  Eastla 's 
vious  novel,  Castle  Keep,  \\fi 
greeted  by  some  reviewers  asie 
sion.  It  seems  to  them  simulaei 
pro-  and  anti-war  and  one  images 
something  of  the  same  sort  of  clifi 
will  condition  the  response  to  is> 
work.  The  point  to  grasp  is  t.  tl 
not  really  w  riting  about  war,  b<n 
about  men,  doomed  to  desire  !a 
for  their  acts  and  doomed  to* so 
that  there  is  none.  The  suffei  g 
results  is  only  bearable  as  f  :e 
tragedy  it  is  insupportable.  Vie 
perhaps   why   our   men   in  et 
( where  Eastlake  went  as  a  cc?es 
dent  to  gather  his  material,  an<  ;a 
a  vision  of  its  physical  and  ps)  o: 
cal  landscape  more  vivid  tha  ai 
have  ever  read )  are  so  incred  ) 
oriented.  To  think  more  abo  i 
they  are  doing  is  to  arrive,  fifel) 
the  place  where  Eastlake  has  ai  re 
this    fantastic,   completely  b<-!V. 
novel. 

Fat  City,  by  Leonard  Gardner,  ai 
Straus  and  Giroux,  $5.50. 

Leonard  Gardner's  tightly  coijol 
flatly  stated  little  novel  —  his  fi 
about     two     small-time,    sm  t< 
(Stockton,    California)    prize  i 
One  is  on  the  way  up,  the  othei  n 
way  down.  The  reader  is  made) 
that  the  former's  road  will  not  1 
or  glorious,  and  he  knows  the  tt 
has  been  too  short  for  tragedy.  i 
end,  it  is  fair  to  say,  one  does  net 
to  care  very  much  about  either  o'h 
but  Gardner  has  caught  the  low 
lower-middle-class  ambience  th  s 
ports  them  and  their  almost  an;  I 
istic  trade  without  a  false  note,  a  is 
word,  or  the  slightest  bit  of  miiJ 
sentiment.    If  the   boxers   (anc  h 
women,   their  handlers,   their  t 
mates,  and  opponents)  are  mei 
chetypes,  they  arc  carefully  p<  11 
very  hard-ed^ed  archetypes.  Mo  ; 
portant,  Gardner  has  taken  us  lu 


h  facades  of  those  neighbor- 
|  ugh  which  we  hurry,  eyes 
,en  we  have  to  catch  some 
J  or  train.  It  is  a  neighbor- 
physical  and  spiritual,  as 
k  our  novelists  as  by  our  city 
d  politicians— a  white  ghetto 
hes  a  climate  of  small  hopes 
isappointments.  -R.S. 


Verse 


Subjects,  by  Richard 
theneum,  $5.95  cloth,  $2.95 


d 

ici  into  or  through  the  past  for 
)1(  ictions.  ancillary,  let  alone 
rasa  major  problem  for  the 
a  imagination,  and  it  is  re- 
bl  >ut  not  surprising  to  see  how 
ra  ig  the  quest  may  be.  Richard 
d  dazzling  new  book  of  poems 
itj  gly  appears  at  the  same  time 
A  ne  with  America,  a  vast  and 
1  sive  survey  of  approaches  to 
rf  of  problem  in  the  work  of 
■  is  contemporaries.  Howard's 
?try  had  learned  a  mode  of 
idor  from  Auden.  and  only 
nages,  his  previous  book,  did 
if  o  reach  into  what  are,  after 
inplexities  of  openness.  Now, 
wd  Subjects,  a  collection  of 
1  nonologues  by  real  and  fan- 
I aenth-century  figures,  he  has 
a  language  and  a  range  of  tone 
i:o  none  but  the  voices  of  his 
l  ions. 

(  ioems  are  individually  titled 
j  lates,  ranging  from  1801  to 
t  speakers  include  Scott,  Rus- 

hackeray;  G.  M.  Trevelyan's 
riting  to  her  son,  and  Jane 
'using  during  World  War  I 
;-Raphaelite  past;  Wilkie  Col- 
an  anonymous  private  secre- 
'ng  of  Gladstone's  last  days, 
a  significant  number  of  musi- 
I:  Rossini;  a  Richard  Strauss 

Schoenberg;    another  from 

Levi,  the  conductor  of  the 
performance  of  Parsifal,  as- 
r  Moses  Montefiore  that  the 
ti-Semitic  issue  is  trivial  for 
rid  for  Germany, 
fifteen  long  poems  in  the 
s,  and  yet  totally  flexible 
and  linear  forms  that  pure 
verse    allows,    are  inspired 

'he  historical  and  the  wholly 
Perhaps  Hofmannsthal's 
|  Letter"  lies  behind  the  power, 
ooems,  of  the  seized-upon  per- 
rtainly   Browning,  to  whom 
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THE  QUEEN'S  AWARD  TO  INDUSTRY 


Juliet  ta  K.  Arthur.  Intro- 
duction  by  Senator  Harrison 
A.  Williams,  Jr.  An  excel- 
lent gift  for  a  retiring 
employee,  this  work  offers 
specific  help  for  those  who 
wish  to  remain  active  and 
useful  in  later  years. 
Regional  possibilities,  spe- 
cific agencies  and  oppor- 
tunities are  discussed.  $5.95 

At  your  local  bookstore 
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By  the  author  of  The  Future 

Is  Now—  Significance  of 
Precognition 

THE  COSMIC  WOMB 

by  Arthur  W.  Osborn 

With  man  and  his  TV  cameras  now  exploring  the  edges 
of  space.  Osborn  sweeps  the  horizon  of  our  ideas 
about  ourselves  and  about  the  meaning  of  the  in- 
dividual life.  He  looks  into  our  interest  in  Yoga  and 
Zen,  and  considers  the  influence  of  Krishnamurti.  He 
offers  an  interpretation,  for  our  time,  of  the  indi- 
vidual's relationship  to  the  Infinite.  Rational,  ar- 
resting, controversial,  all  in  clearest  English.  254  p. 
&  index.  Quest  Book  paperbound  original.  $2.25 

Religion,  Legends  &  Gods 
of  pre-Christian  HAWAII 

CHILDREN  OF 
THE  RAINBOW 

by  Leinani  Melville 

Includes  the  first  translation  into  Fnglish  of  the 
Tumuripo,  secret  unwritten  temple  chant  of  the  royal 
Hawaiians.  Identifies  the  gods  of  the  ancient  pan- 
theon and  recounts  the  major  myths  of  the  islanders' 
pre-Christian  age.  Here,  too,  is  the  traditional  legend 
of  Ta  Rua,  Eden  of  the  Polynesians  and  sunken 
continent  of  the  South  Pacific.  34  page  drawings  of 
ancient  temple  picture-writing  ("aloha  designs"). 
200  p.  Quest  Book  paperbound  original.  $1.95 
■  At  your  book  shop,  or  direct  from  the  publisher — 
QUEST  BOOKS  Dept  HM,  Box  270,  Wheaton,  IL 
60187.  latest  Quest  Book  list  sent  free  on  request. 
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About  the  finest 
Canadian  whisky  you  can  find. 
If  you  can  find  it. 


BUDKS  UN  bKlf.r 


Mr 


■  i  5ti 


What  makes  Canadian  Masterpiece  great  is 
what  makes  it  scarce.  Time.  This  whisky  takes  so 
long  to  make,  you  may  find  it  smoother  than  brandy. 
(In  fact,  some  people  drink  it  like  brandy— straight.) 
If  we  tried  to  make  it  any  faster,  it  wouldn't  be 
Masterpiece.  So  the  best  we  can  promise  is  to  keep 
trickling  it  in  from  Canada.  At  that  same  high  price: 
around  $9.00  a  fifth.  But  don't  get  discouraged. 
Canadian  Masterpiece  is  hard  to  get  because  it's 
hard  to  make.  Look  around  a  little  and  we 
think  you'll  find  some. 


CANADIAN  WHISKY  •  A  BLEND  •  80  PROOF 
IMPORTED  BY  CALVERT  DIST.  CO.,  N.  Y.  C. 


TAILORED  BY 


Parks-Chambers 
Kent  of  Carmel 
Clyde  Campbell 
Phelps-  Wilger 
Hubert  White,  Inc. 
W   Springfield.  Mas 
For  stores  in  other  cities  write:  GRIECO  BROS., 


Atlanta,  Ga 
Carmel.  Calif 
Dallas,  Texas 
Los  Angeles.  Calif 
Minncapolls-St  Paul.  Mini 


If  you  are  concerned  about  your 
personal  investment  in  Fall  suit- 
ings and  sport  jackets,  we  invite 
your  consideration  of  the  Grieco 
collection.  One  of  these  fine 
stores  will  be  proud  to  introduce 
you  to  the  natural  tailoring  of 
Grieco. 


Richmond.  Va  Miller  &  Rhoads 

San  Francisco,  Calif  Robert  Kirk,  Ltd 

Springfield.  Ill  Arch  Wilson,  Inc 

Troy,  Mich.  Mackenzie  Bostock-Monroe 

Washington,  D.  C  Julius  Garflnckel 

s.  Yale-Genton 

INC.,  1290  AVENUE  OF  THE  AMERICAS,  NEW  YORK  10019 


Howard  alludes  in  the  dedi 
the  background.  But  he  i 
only   as    monologuist,  bu 
pounder,  and  as  theoreticia  of- 
it  is  almost  as  if  his  guidi^e 
not  as  the  alloy  of  influent 
catalyst  releasing  an  origin,  ty 
achieved.  A  straw  man  hal  sn* 
tin-  < > j > « - r i i r i u-  of  The  Rinti  an 
"Do  you  tell  the  story,  now.  i 
style/ Straight  from  the  bool 
there  book  at  all,/  And  don  a 
in  poetry,  make-believe,/  An{hi 
lies  it  sounds  like?"  Mr.  Ho  it) 
titled  Subjects  are  like  inspii  I  lit 
lowing  what   were  merely  p$ 
ironies  and  hedged  truths,  ai  irf 
he  is  like  an  explorer  with  a  od 
ing  voice  who  has  stopped  bat 
the  company  and  got  down  l  -hrf 
ness  of  what  he  had  to  tell.  ii 


The  Fire  Screen,  by  JamcMt 
Atheneum,  $4.95  cloth.  $2.45  ape 
Each  of  James  Merrill's  oil 
poetry  has  been  better  than  th 
one,  and  such  a  spectacle,  in  t  01 
one  of  our  very  best  poets,  is  DT6 
refreshing.  The  Fire  Screen  a 
traordinarily  beautiful  book  i  in 
organization,  as  well  as  in  its  i  liv 
poems.  It  takes  its  title  from  ;  il 
of  an  embroidered  fire  screen,  a] 
of  fire-revery,  that  becomes  i  ie 
natively  radiant,  as  generativt  fit. 
tation.  as  the  very  sheet  of  nfl1 
what   Gaston   Bachelard  ca. 
Prometheus  complex."  It  is  a  f  tsi 
that  dissolves  into  the  vision;/-:i( 
footnote,  troped   in   as   an  )pj 
afterthought  suggests:  "All  fr  w 
&  embroidery  rather  than  ar^dl 
looking  into  words.  Fire  scree  -8C 
of  fire.  The  Valkyrie's  baffle,  f-sil 
trance  pitch,  godgiven.  elemenl  .  . 
and  that  leads  out  into  the  bool  ' 
theme.  How  to  make  use  of  mer  n 
dream,  of  experiences  of  the  in  Su 
is  a  question  that  total  huma  sat 
rather  than  its  usual  frenzied  in 
crum.  must  always  pursue.  1  re 
scenes  that  embody  recurrent  r  ifl 
the  rhythm?  of  vacation  and  n  ri 
performance  and  post-mortem,  <fl 
as  drama  and  as  part  of  one's  o  I 
the  subtlety  and  potent  sensil  to 
Merrill's  earlier  poetry  has  mo  * 
deeper,  but  brighter  regions.  B  i 
fine  and  important  a  poet  to  hs  J 
bogged  down  in  the  Slough  of  1 
sion  in  which  so  many  writ! 
struggle  (to  escape?  or  for  exe  J 
and  in  this  book  his  fictions  ach  I 
true  generality  of  poetry  that  I 
yond  fancy. 
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Fortune. 


FLIGHT 
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13owledge 

s  a  ith  five  mo)  ors  of 
t  American  cities  who 
office  full  of  high 
ce  and  energy,  and 
e  lived  to  find  it  the 
^rt  of  wisdom  not  to 
ection  this  year. 
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frinsky  in  Illness 
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"He  writes  better  than  any 
man  in  public  life  today." 

-  JAMES  RESTON 

DEAN 
ACHESON 

PRESENT  AT 
THE  CREATION 

My  Years  in  the  State  Department 

Dean  Acheson  was  not  only  present 
at  the  creation  of  the  post-war  world, 
he  was  one  of  its  chief  architects.  A 
great  public  servant  who  is  also  an 
extraordinarily  gifted  writer  now 
renders  his  highly  personal  account  of 
an  era  (1941-1953)  on  which  the 
history  of  the  world  pivoted.  Present 
at  the  Creation  is  as  fascinating  as  it 
is  important. 

Special  price  through  12/31/69:  $12.50. 
Thereafter:  $15.00.  At  all  bookstores 

W.  W.  NORTON  &  COMPAN  Y,  INC. 

55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 


THE  LIVES 
OF  THE 
PAINTERS 

IN  FOUR  VOLUMES 

by  John  Canaday 

Senior  Art  Critic,  The  New  York  Times 

Lively  and  authoritative,  these  superb 
volumes  trace  the  development  of 
Western  art  from  Giotto's  revolution 
to  Cezanne's.  Some  six  centuries  of 
artistic  growth  and  change  are  brilliantly 
revealed  in  a  narrative  that  unfolds 
through  the  biographies  of  nearly  500 
great  artists.  For  student  and  general 
reader  alike,  an  incomparable  critical 
guide.  Beautifully  produced.  1524 
pages,  513  illustrations,  176  in  full 
color.  Slipcase. 

Special  gift  price  through  12/31/69: 
$29.95.  Thereafter:  $40.00 
At  all  bookstores 

W.  W.  NORTON  &  COMPAN  Y,  INC. 

55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
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IIARPKIVS  PUZZLE 


Acrostickler®  N 


1.  Each  crossword  definition  contains  two  clues.  One  is  a  conventional 
synonym:  the  oilier  a  pun,  anagram,  or  play  on  words. 

2.  When  an  answer  consists  of  two  or  more  words,  numbers  in 
parentheses  following  the  clue  indicate  each  word's  length. 

'>.  Letters  from  the  acrostic  should  he  transferred  to  the  corresponding 

squares  in  the  crossword,  and  vice  versa. 
I.  The  initial  letters  of  the  correct  words  in  the  acrostic  will,  when  read 

down,  spell  out  the  name  of  a  prominent  person:  the  Acrostician. 


ACROSS 
1.  Individual  satisfaction  at  owning 
lions?  (8,5) 
31.  She  may  be  great  and  she  has  a 
wheel. 

41.  Yemenese  city  noted  for  coffee? 
61.  A  true  alloy. 

67.  A  late  kind  of  duck,  perhaps. 

72.  The  graduate  may  be  a  master 
and  the  Tsar  a  master  of  these. 

91.  Give  over  when  reviled  about 
something. 

99.  Fairly  noisy,  I  should  find. 
121.  A  Venetian  merchant  from  Can- 
ton, Iowa,  strangely  enough. 
129.  Area  of  activity  of  the  Acros- 
tician. 

151.  A  kind  of  lamb  found  in  Gilead. 

156.  The  aroma  of  a  broken  door. 

161.  Coverall  for  part  of  a  stage. 

181.  The  house  had  seven,  but  Holly- 
wood only  one. 

187.  Detest  Aix?  Someone  lived  in 
such  a  place!  (7,2) 

213.  To  betray  and  get  angry  twice? 
(2,6,5) 
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DOWN 

1.  Vegetable  dish  in  a  predicament? 
(7,7) 

3.  Scruffy  looking,  but  more  than 
mousy. 

5.  Kind  of  life  not  for  shut-ins.  (4,6) 
7.  This  man's  up  in  the  air  about 

the  Via  Rota. 
9.  Win  out  before  the  convent  vows, 

I  hear. 

11.  She  was  douce  in  the  fair  man- 
ner on  stage. 

13.  Wordsworth  wrote  one  of  former 
mongrels  on  a  particle. 

30.  Kill  time  and  hand  about  the 
meeting  records.  (4,3,7) 

86.  Peculiar  behavior  of  Queen  Crita. 
(5,5) 

93.  It's  a  small  piece  to  give  Bill  a 
tie  with  a  doublet.  (6,3) 

127.  Geste  in  later  life  or  former 
flame?  (3,4) 

129.  Not  well  at  all  in  every  illuminat- 
ing condition.  (4,3) 

163.  Communicator  on  the  road  I 
took. 

170.  Take  care!  He'd  die  when  I'd 
leave! 


Solution  to  Harper's  Puzzle  A  1$ 
appear  in  the  November  issue,  ' 
For  solution  to  last  month's  pulelk 

see  page  46. 


106  62   134   188  Entreat. 

26   2   166   184  ?20   174   68   i  i 


176   192  36   Something  especi-yrc* 

ing  (slang).  (4,3,6) 

200    42    34    108    30    162    58  24& 

historic  ancestor  of  the  horse. 

130  22  124  To  Man's  Chris  hi 
especially  used  in  Britain. 

140    156    100    12    "AhJ  woe  is 

  house  That  loves  the  pec  e 

Macau  lay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 


M 

N 
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170   116   18   54   220   "His  bos  si 

  and  his  heart  should  glol..q 

bert,  H.M.S.  Pinafore. 

T32    52    28  798    Kind  of  vehicle 

164    222   TTo    210    142    Kind  o  ay 

dow. 

50    150    190    144    203    Japane -An 

cans. 

56    204    T72    196    126    138   Alt  'Uq 

218  24  206  6  102  1~6  60  94  ie3 
in  southeast  Italy. 

T46  214  82  46  90  178  70  "IBl 
The  claw  of  a  certain  bird.  (4,5) 

72  86  182  136  32  Gulf  on  afol 
Red  Sea. 

154    96    64    8    84    168    An  ear 

4    158    180   74   44  7619488^ 

104  80  152  T22  Referring  to  ' 
of  the  world  of  especial  concerr  I 
Acrostician.  (9,5) 

Copyright "'  1909  hy  Harper's  Maga. 
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THE  FLIGHT  FROM  CITY  HALL 

by  Fred  Powledge 


\i  your  first  Book-Dividend  from  the  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 

HIS  GREAT  TEN-VOLUME  HISTORY 
P)R  ONLY  $15Q  A  VOLUME  [  rper^el $113 1 

at  once  in  a  short  experimental  membership 

glJGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  four  Club  Choices  within  a  year  at  special  members'  prices 


>w  complete  after  40  years'  research  and  writing 

Oriental  Heritage  •  Retail  price  $12  The  Reformation  •  Retail  price  $12. 


Life  of  Greece  .  Retail  price  $10 
sar  and  Christ  .  Retail  price  $10 
Age  of  Faith  .  Retail  price  $12. 
Renaissance  .  Retail  price  $10 


The  Age  of  Reason  Begins  •  Retail  price  $10 
The  Age  of  Louis  XIV  .  Retail  price  $10 
The  Age  of  Voltaire  •  Retail  price  $12. 
Rousseau  and  Revolution  •  Retail  price  $15. 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS:  A  library-building  plan 
every  reading  family  should  know  about 


PURPOSE  of  this  experi- 
ntal  membership  is  to  have 
cover,  by  your  own  actual 
;nce,  the  extraordinary  op- 
ty  you  have  as  a  member  of 
k-of -the-Month  Club  to  build 
well- rounded  home  library 
cost — through  the  Club's 
Book-Dividend  system.  You 
juire  valuable  sets  or  expen- 
lumes  for  trifling  sums. 

SYSTEM  IS  SIMPLE  •  If  you 
ie  after  this  experimental 
'  hip,  you  will  earn,  for 
Club  Selection  or  Alter- 
'ou  buy,  a  Book-Dividend 
Each  Credit,  upon  payment 
minal  sum,  often  only  $1.00 
'0 — somewhat  more  for  un- 


usually expensive  volumes  and  sets 
— will  entitle  yon  to  a  valuable 
Book-Dividend  which  you  may 
choose  from  more  than  a  hundred 
different  volumes  that  will  be  made 
available  over  the  year. 

%  HOW  CAN  THIS  BE  DONE?  A 

portion  of  the  amount  members  pay 
for  books  is  invested  in  entire  edi- 
tions of  valuable  books  and  sets. 
These  are  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club's  Book-Dividends  and  mem- 
bers are  free  to  choose  among  them. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Book- 
Dividend  system,  $480,000,000 
worth  of  books  (retail  value)  has 
been  earned  and  received  by 
Club  members  through  this 
unique  plan. 


INCLUDED  WITHOUT  CHARGE 


Jissonsgf 

WILL  AND  ARIEL 

DUF^NT 


a  brilliant  summary  of  all 
that  the  Durants  have 
learned  in  their  forty-year 
study  of  world  history  .  .  . 
and  an  invaluable  supple- 
ment to  The  Story  of  Civi- 
lization. 

A  copy  will  be  included, 
free,  with  the  ten-volume 
set  sent  to  new  members 
who  enroll  at  this  time. 
RETAIL  PRICE:  $5 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC. 

280  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017  A67-11 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  and  send  me  The  Story  of  Civilization 
In  10  volumes,  billing  me  $1.50  per  volume.  I  agree  to 
purchase  at  least  four  monthly  Selections — or  Alter- 
nates—during the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  Mem- 
bers' prices  for  these  books  average  20%  less  than 
retail  prices.  My  membership  is  cancelable  any  time 
after  buying  these  four  books.  If  I  continue  after 
this  trial,  I  will  earn  a  Book-Dividend  Credit  for 
every  Selection— or  Alternate— I  buy.  Each  Credit, 
upon  payment  of  a  nominal  sum.  will  entitle  me  to 
a  Book-Dividend  which  I  may  choose  from  a  wide 
variety  always  available.  (A  postage  and  mailing 
charge  is  added  to  all  shipments.) 


MR. 

MRS. 

MISS 


(Please  print  plain!)  I 


Address 


9-35 


City  

Zo?te 

State  or  Zip 


lr,i<l.  marks  BOOK -Ol-  THK  MONTH  (  Lt'B  and  BOOK-DIVIDEND 
,1  by  ItOOk'Ol-lhe-Mohth  (tub.  Inc..   in  thv  U.S.  I'attnt  Office  and  ji 


Equitable  wishes  more  kids  could  climb  likeTbmmy  Glyn I 


Some  kids  reach  the  top.  Too 
many  just  sit  and  watch.  Because 
they  don't  have  the  energy  it  takes. 
And  they  don't  get  the  medical  at- 
tention they  need. 

Equitable  believes  all  people 


are  entitled  to  good  medical  care. 
We're  doing  what  we  can  to  bring  it 
to  them.  We're  helping  finance  a  hos- 
pital addition  in  Portland,  Ore., 
neighborhood  health  centers  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Washington,  D.C.,a  med- 

the| 

©  The  Equitable  I 
An  Eq 


ical  building  in  a  depressed  a  a 
Fresno.  And  we  plan  to  do  mc  | 
Whether  it's  health  care'oi 
Living  Insurance  program  for ;  ai 
ily. ..  helping  people  build  a  t 
life  is  what  Equitable  is  all  abo 

UNEQUITABLE 

ife  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  1969 
ual  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 
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ABOUT  THIS  ISSUE 


J till n  Kenneth  Galbraith 


John  W.  Aldridge 


"One  day  last  January  I  was  in  Los 
Angeles  on  a  political  errand  that 
called  for  a  press  conference.  With  an 
air  of  obvious  thougbtfulness  a  reporter 
asked  me  if  I  expected  another  stock- 
market  crash.  I  replied,  as  I  have  a  hun- 
dred times  since  I  wrote  a  book  on  the 
1929  experience,  that  of  course  there 
would  be.  .  .  ." 

So  begins,  in  this  issue  (see  page  55) , 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith's  article  of 
warning,  of  explication  and  exposition, 
"1929  and  1969:  Financial  Genius  is  a 
Short  Memory  and  a  Rising  Market." 
Professor  Galbraith,  to  be  sure,  is  ob- 
sessed with  the  stock  market.  His  his- 
tory of  the  1929  debacle,  "The  Great 
Wall  Street  Crash,"  appeared  in  Har- 
per's in  1954.  to  mark  its  25th  anniver- 
sary and  remind  us.  in  perhaps  the  cool- 
est, most  enthralling  narrative  written 
on  the  subject,  of  how  those  days  went 
in  the  bitter  fall  of  29  and  how  many 
illusions  we  have  perpetuated  and  de- 
ceived ourselves  with  about  the  dis- 
aster. The  article  later  became  the  basis 
of  one  of  Galbraith's  many  best-selling 
books  about  how  money  works  in  our 
society,  The  Great  Crash,  which  was 
joined  within  a  few  years  by  The  Afflu- 
ent. Society  and  The  New  Industrial 
State. 

It's  now  forty  years  since  the  market 
crashed.  World  economics  have  hardly 
been  revolutionized  since  that  date,  but 
they  have  been  transformed  and  in 
America,  at  least,  money  is  spread  wid- 
er than  ever  before,  or.  rather,  income 
is.  Whether  stock-market  profits  are  as 
real  these  days  as  many  of  us  would  like 
to  think  is  only  one  question  Galbraith 
considers  in  his  article.  Others  are  the 
real  status  and  meaning  of  mutual  funds, 
how  conglomerates  actually  function  in 
the  marketplace,  and  what  a  crash  in 
the  market  might  do  to  the  economy. 
The  Depression  of  the  1930s  remains 
one  of  the  great  shared  American  ex- 
periences, and  one  of  the  most  ghastly. 
Galbraith  reminds  us  that  "What  is 
necessary  for  a  new  disaster  is  only  for 
memories  of  the  last  one  lo  fade  and  no 
one  knows  how  long  that  takes."  Gal- 
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LETTERS 


\\  itno-tv-  on  Har\  aid 


I  cannot  let  Michael  Holroyd's  "Har- 
vard on  My  Mind"  [August]  pass  with- 
out severe  criticism.  The  article  is  filled 
with  as  many  inaccurate  "facts"  as  it  is 
with  unjustifiable  judgments.  Mr.  Hol- 
royd's perspective  must  be  suspect  im- 
mediatelv.  as  he  arrived  in  Camhridge 
the  day  that  the  so-called  "student  riots" 
broke  out.  He  brought  neither  knowl- 
edge nor  sympathy  to  the  circum- 
stances, and  one  must  conclude  that  he 
departed  in  the  same  bankrupt  condi- 
tion. .  .  . 

The  SDS  demands  were  not 
"drummed  up  :  they  were  very  legiti- 
mate issues,  as  even  certain  members  of 
the  administration  have  admitted.  The 
author's  generalizations  about  the  oc- 
cupiers of  University  Hall  are  danger- 
ously simplistic:  the  group  in  that  build- 
ing was  as  diverse  as  the  Harvard  stu- 
dent body  itself  and  so.  too.  were  the 
motives  for  bfing  there.  His  careless 
references  to  "they"— who  supposedly 
rifled  files,  smoked  pot.  evicted  deans, 
and  armed  themselves  with  chains- 
produce  a  thoroughly  fallacious  impres- 
sion of  the  nature  of  the  occupation. 
Those  acts,  if  they  occurred  at  all.  were 
limited  to  a  relatively  small  group  of 
individuals.  .  .  . 

And  how  can  one  respond  to  his  mon- 
olithic characterization  of  students  as 
"led  astray,"  "mindless."  "in  love  with 
themselves."  and  "overindulged."  ex- 
cept to  say  that  such  shortsightedness 
and  lack  of  understanding  cripple  his 
commentary?  The  "committees."  meet- 
ings, and  leaflets  which  the  author  is  so 
quick  to  ridicule  were  a  very  necessary 
and  constructive  part  of  Harvard's  ef- 
fort to  order  itself,  disseminate  political 
views,  and  cope  with  the  issues  and  the 
crisis  atmosphere.  At  a  time  when  ur- 
gency was  the  prevailing  fact,  members 
of  the  university  responded  with  ex- 
traordinary rationality  and  spontane- 
ous democratic  procedure. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Holroyd  is  trying  to  be 
aloof  and  cute.  But  in  an  age  of  legiti- 
mate grievances,  communication  diffi- 
culties, and  the  need  for  substantial 
reevaluation  and  reform  of  American 
values  and  institutions,  such  gimmicks 


are  only  destructive.  I  am  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  author  suffers  from  the 
very  infirmities  which  he  attributes  to 
parties  at  Harvard:  lack  of  principle, 
"honest  hypocrisy,"  "prejudice,  vul- 
garity." 

Renee  D.  Chotiner 
.  -  Radcliffe  '70 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

It  should  have  been  apparent  from 
internal  evidence  alone  that  Mr.  Hol- 
royd was  incompetent  to  comment  on 
the  events  at  Harvard  last  spring.  As 
Mr.  Holrovd  notes,  the  central  issue  was 
the  abolition  of  the  training  of  armed 
forces  officers  on  campus.  He  asserts, 
how  ever,  that  the  SDS  demand  for  aboli- 
tion could  not  be  acceded  to  because  the 
ROTC  program  is  "a  voluntary  pro- 
gram from  which  the  university  had  al- 
ready removed  curricular  credit."  It  is 
certainly  absurd  to  assert  that  the  de- 
mand could  not  be  met,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  subsequently  was  met:  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  voted  to 
deprive  the  ROTC  programs  of  the  facil- 
ities they  needed  to  continue,  and  the 
programs  are  therefore  being  rapidly 
phased  out.  It  is  also  absurd  to  argue 
that  no  voluntary,  noncredit  program 
should  ever  be  abolished.  A  university 
has  only  limited  funds  and  facilities, 
and  must  exercise  judgment  in  deter- 
mining how  they  should  be  used.  .  .  . 
Military  training  is.  after  all.  conducted 
in  a  spirit  antithetical  to  the  ideals  of 
free  inquiry  to  which  the  university  is 
dedicated:  and  this  training  serves 
foreign-policy  ends  which  more  and 
more  people  at  the  universities  have 
been  questioning. 

If  the  debates  concerning  the  issues 
surrounding  the  strike  were  as  inane  as 
Mr.  Holroyd's  descriptions  suggest,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  understand  how  he 
could  consistently  judge  Harvard  to  be 
"the  most  admired  college  in  all  Amer- 
ica." It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
reason  he  interpreted  the  discussions 


CORRECTION 
In  the  September  issue,  page  59,  the 
author  of  Ten  Days  That  Shook  the 
II Or/d  should  have  heen  identified  as 
John  Reed. 


among  Harvard's  supposed  jjj 
guished  students  and  faculty  as 
of  "grunts,"  "meaningless  attt 
ings,"  "parodies,"  and  "o^iSS 
sions,"  is  simply  that  he  did  r  trot 
to  find  out  what  they  we  tall 
about.  The  second  issue  to  hit* 
refers  is  the  problem  of  Harvd'^ 
tributions  to  the  critical  sbtai 
low-income  housing  in  C  ibri 
Here  again  he  shows  himself 
of  a  fact  known  to  all  who  ob:  ved 
events  carefully:  that  the  iva 
really  did.  as  SDS  claimed,  pi  to 
down  apartments  near  the  fu  -e  1 
nedy  School  of  Government  uili 
and  had  so  informed  the  resi  nte 
Michael  R.  j| 
Cambric  I 

My  first  reaction  upon  rea  ng> , 
chael  Holroyd's  account  of  thejan* 
strike  was  to  dismiss  the  arjei^ 
rather  unfeeling  and  juvenile  latifl 
of  a  serious  event.  I  write  now  lis 
finding  that,  for  many  persjM 
Holroyd's  version  stands  as  tlH 

His  parody  is  premised  oil 
sumption  that  the  University  IH 
over  revolved  around  fabric 
groundless  issues.  .  .  .  Unfo 
Mr.    Holroyd    is  disastrous 
formed.   The  building  take- 
have  indeed  been  discussed 
since  March,  but  the  delay  in  i 
tation  came  not,  as  he  claims_ 
lack  of  motive,  but  from  a  desiH 
cuss  and  publicize  the  ROTCII 
pansion  issues  as  broadly  as  II 
Indeed.  ROTC's  presence  on II 
had  been  a  major  issue  since  til 
ous  September,  and  remained  | 
cause,  as  Harvard  College  Del 
Glimp's  correspondence  reveal! 
the  Harvard  administration  wa 
mined  to  keep  ROTC.  despite  m 
vote  which  had  indicated  dissatl 
w  ith  the  program.  .  .  . 

As  for  the  expansion  issue:  aj 
it  is  true  that  the  Mt.  Auburn  { 
owned  by  Harvard  will  not  be  1 
the  actual  site  of  the  Kennedy 
of  Government,  Harvard's  plan 
fice  has  admitted  that  this  land 
used  for  "support  facilities,"  a 
tenants  will  be  evacuated  at  th.  i 
Perhaps  Mr.  Holroyd  has  not 
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ei  wittiest,  most  stimulating  minds 
t   r  lived. 

sy  still  live ...  in  the  Five  Great 
1(  es  of  Plato,  the  Meditations  of 
r<  Aurelius,  and  Aristotle's  On 
n  the  Universe. 
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friends,  including  the  greatest  story 
tellers,  philosophers,  poets,  and  histori- 
ans the  world  has  ever  known. 

Don't  send  any  money  now  .We'll  bill 
you  later.  Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
below,  now,  while  you're  thinking  about 
it  and  while  the  invitation  still  stands. 

The  Classics  Club,  Roslyn,  Long 
Island,  New  York  11576. 


LET  THESE  3  WISE  MEN  INTO 
YOUR  HOME. 

LATER,YOU  MIGHT  LIKE  TO  INVITE 
THEIR  FRIENDS. 


THE 
CLASSICS 

?N,  LONG  ISLAND.  f^J  ¥  T¥> 
NEW  YOKK  1  1576  ULAJD 


Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial 
member,  and  send  me  the  three 
deluxe  editions  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius.  I  enclose  no 
money  in  advance.  Within  a  week 
of  receiving  them,  I  will  either  re- 
turn them  and  owe  nothing,  or 
keep  them  and  pay  the  introduc- 
tory price  of  $1.00,  plus  mailing. 


As  a  Classics  Club  member, 
I'll  get  word  in  advance  of  all  fu- 
ture selections.  For  each  volume  I 
<lc -ide  to  keep,  I  will  pay  only 
$J  B9  plus  mailing.  I  may  reject 

i<  ''ime  before  or  after  I  re- 
ceive it,  ind  I  may  cancel  my 
membership  at  any  time.  (Books 
shipped  in  U.S.A.  only.) 


I'tllM  N  \Vl. 


He  studies  the  secret  life  of  an  old  friend* 

Can  we  learn  enough  about  the  sea  to  conserve 

its  resources  for  future  generations?  Oceanographers 

like  Ed  Coughran  believe  we  can.  His  story  tells 

how  people  often  benefit  when  IBM  meets  a  challenge. 


"W  ith  on-board  computers,  ue  can  analyze  results  instantly,  and  continue  the  experiment 


enturies,  the  oceans  have  been  a  good  friend  to 
says  IBM  oceanographer  Coughran.  "They 
neen  his  highway,  hunting  ground,  playground 
unfortunately,  his  battleground  and  dumping 
d.  The  job  of  the  oceanographer  is  to  try  to  un- 
nd  the  oceans  better  and  to  add  his  information 

existing  body  of  marine  knowledge. 
We  still  need  to  learn  much  more  about  the  sea 
er  to  insure  long  lasting  use  of  its  resources.  How 
nperature  changes  affect  marine  plant  and  ani- 

e?  How  do  the  deep  waters,  below  the  level  that 
an  see,  replenish  life  in  the  ocean?  How  long  can 
nd  other  marine  life  continue  to  live  with  the 

we  pump  into  the  sea? 


"The  bits  of  information  we  collect  require  thou- 
sands of  calculations  before  conclusions  about  them 
can  be  made.  And  so  we  run  them  through  our  sea- 
going computers.  What  oceanographers  hope  to  do 
with  the  help  of  computers  is  build  a  mathematical  pic- 
ture of  the  oceans  themselves,  to  predict  their  future 
behavior. 

"The  seas  give  up  their  secrets  grudgingly,  chal- 
lenging men  to  get  what  they  can.  But  this  is  the  kind 
of  challenge  I  like.  It  may  take  many  more  years  of 
work  to  get  the  answers  to  our  questions.  But  when  we 
do,  we'll  know  how  to  use  the  sea  in  a| 
way  which  will  preserve  its  resources 
for  senerations  to  come." 


IBM 


\  I 
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ii  31  days. 
8  ports.  99 

Kingston. 
Curacao. 
Trinidad.  99 

£<01a. 
Rio 
de  Janeiro. 
At  Carnival 

time. 
4  festive 
days!  99 

{{Bahia. 
Martinique. 
San  Juan. 
St.  Thomas.  99 

{{From 
New  York 
January 
23rd.  99 


/2"Forget-it's-Winter"Cruises 


V 


Two  new  exciting  cruises  from  Italian  Line!  Both  cruises  happen  on 
the  ss  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  one  of  the  world's  most  elegant,  most  popular  ships.  Tell  your  travel 
agent  to  reserve  your  cabin  now  for  Rio  or  Honolulu.  Sail  away  from  New  York;  or  from 
Port  Everglades,  Florida  two  days  later.  For  free  folders  or  more  information, 
talk  to  Italian  Line,  One  Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004.  Be  a  runaway! 

Safety  Information.  The  ss  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  ship  of  Italian  registry,  meets  International 
Safety  Standards  for  new  ships  developed  in  1948  and  meets  1966  fire  safety  requirements. 


Italian  Line 


I  at  a  map  of  Cambridge  (was 
en  there?).  He  would  find 
nt  years,  Harvard,  MIT,  and 
t-supported  academic  spin- 
It!  ibbled  up  huge  tracts  of  land, 
ts,  and  dispossessed  Cam- 
ients— all  in  an  effort,  as  the 
)  Wilson  Report  states,  to 
H;e  Cambridge." 
I  ues  are  crucial  ones,  for  they 
Academia's  growing  com- 
ocial  immoralities.  Not  only 
ird  support  the  officer  train- 
leads  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it 
rgely  responsible  for  promul- 
ideologies  which  make  such 
/itable.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
haste  to  remain  at  the  top  of 
Harvard  should  show  such 
Igard  for  the  lower-income 
i  Cambridge  who  get  tram- 
mad  scramble, 
id  parody  are  honorable  and 
s,  but  they  are  compromised 
iscrimination.  Michael  Hol- 
y  lacks  any  discrimination, 
unable  to  take  anything  seri- 
lieve  that  a  sincere  and  heart- 
,  an  event  which  brought  out 
and  a  fair  amount  of  blood- 
an  event  for  which  many  stu- 
;  willing  to  be— and  were— 
id  expelled;  that  such  things 
due  more  than  a  blithe  flip- 
lave  nothing  against  humor, 
say  I  don't  like  Mr.  Holroyd's 
hink  it  is  decadent.  I  think  it 
ied.  And  I  think  it  is  danger- 
think  that  Holroyd  would  do 
tick  to  biographies  of  Lytton 
Jeff  Elman 
Harvard  69 

Holroyd's  "Harvard  on  My 
ows  more  light  on  Mr.  Hol- 
d  than  upon  the  recent  crisis 
d.  Evidently  his  mind  was  so 
made  up,  about  a  complex  set 
ns  which  he  encountered  as  a 
lander,  that  he  did  not  bother 
ouch  with  those  who  were  di- 
ilved,  even  though  some  of  us 
med  him  to  Cambridge  on  his 
visit  a  year  before.  The  pic- 
esents  is  quite  unrecognizable 
vho  know  the  situation,  from 
angle.  To  those  who  do  not, 
3ve  more  seriously  misleading 
~i  some  responses  to  its  British 
n  have  already  questioned  its 
r.  One  might  have  thought  that 
id  long  passed  by  when  super- 
's set  the  tone  for  our  English 
Certainly  we  should  welcome 
?rspectives  based  on  good  will 


and  serious  concern.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Holroyd  has  never  been  attached  to  a 
university,  either  as  a  teacher  or  as  a 
student,  does  not  altogether  disqualify 
him  as  a  witness.  Nor  does  it  discourage 
him  from  seizing  an  opportunity  to 
indulge  in  a  deep-seated  rancor  against 
higher  education  in  general. 

It  would  require  an  article  of  at  least 
equal  length  merely  to  correct  his 
factual  errors,  not  to  mention  his  mis- 
chievous distortions  and  malicious  in- 
nuendos.  Let  me  simply  claim  the 
privilege  of  correcting  two  typical  mis- 
statements which  touch  upon  myself; 
many  other  colleagues,  speaking  for 
themselves,  could  do  the  same  or  more. 
At  a  faculty  meeting,  it  is  asserted, 
"Harry  Levin  (Comparative  Literature) 
excused  himself  for  striking  a  personal 
note,  but  went  on  to  say  that  his  need 
was  to  gain  the  students'  confidence 
by  presenting  them  with  a  tape  of  the 
faculty's  deliberations."  This  is  sheer 
fatuity,  of  course;  it  is  also  a  falsifica- 
tion of  the  record.  If  the  motion  (by 
Professor  Bruce  Chalmers)  to  broad- 
cast the  proceedings  via  the  university 
radio  had  not  been  passed  (with  virtual 
unanimity ) ,  Mr.  Holroyd  would  not 
have  had  access  to  the  more  or  less 
accurate  transcript,  which  he  has  de- 
liberately garbled  here.  I  spoke  of  strik- 
ing a  personal  note  upon  another  matter, 
taking  incidental  issue  with  a  respected 
colleague.  Professor  Alexander  Ger- 
schenkron,  whose  remarks  have  been 
even  more  grossly  distorted.  The  ques- 
tion of  regaining  the  students'  con- 
fidence was  not  my  personal  need  but 
that  of  the  faculty  as  a  whole.  This  is  a 
point  I  stand  by,  and  it  was  supported 
in  the  vote  that  followed.  Given  the  ini- 
tial violence  of  the  SDS,  which  nobody 
thought  of  condoning,  the  Administra- 
tion had  played  into  their  hands  by 
inviting  police  counteraction,  and  the 
college  would  have  had  to  close  if  the 
faculty  had  not  managed  to  hold  to- 
gether with  the  moderate  students. 

Mr.  Holroyd  has  a  paragraph  about 
the  exfoliation  of  committees,  which  is 
impressionistic,  to  say  the  least.  So  far 
as  I  can  follow  him,  he  seems  to  be 
blurring  together  the  activities  of  vari- 
ous undergraduate  groups.  The  im- 
plication that  such  committees  were 
self-appointed  certainly  does  not  apply 
to  the  so-called  Fainsod  Committee,  of 
which  I  happen  to  be  a  member.  The 
chairman.  Professor  Merle  Fainsod,  is  a 
distinguished  political  scientist  and  the 
director  of  Harvard's  libraries.  Any 
conscientious  journalist,  if  he  was  ill- 
informed,  could  have  looked  him  up  in 


not  for  sale 

(in  any  market,  that  is) 

These  primest  of  filets  mignon  are  not  sold 
in  any  market.  Yet,  you've  probably  enjoyed 
them  in  luxury  restaurants.  They're  Prime 
Pfaelzer  steaks — tender,  flavorful,  aged.  En- 
joy them  at  home  or,  have  them  sent  as  gifts 
with  personalized  card.  Quick-frozen,  packed 
in  dry  ice  for  guaranteed  perfect  arrival. 


•  30405 


Box  of  16— 

6  oz.  each,  V/4"  thick. 


Shipped  Prepaid 


Prime  Aged  Boneless  Strip 
Steaks.  Box  of  8—  '30115 
12  oz.  each,  l'/4"  thick— 


$37 


Shipped  Prepaid 


Mow  available  in  Canada 
Write  for  free  catalog  listing  more  than  200  gift  items 
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BROTHERS 

(pronounced  FELZEH) 

Dept.  RN-9  •  Chicago,  III.  60632  •  YARDS  7-7100 
©P.  B.  1968 

Introducing 
a  terrific  new  way 
to  learn  French. 


Spend  2  weeks  with  Berlitz  in  Haiti, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  Mexico  and  we'll  teach 
you  Spanish  or  French  and  give  you 
plenty  of  time  to  use  it.  (We  arrange 
parties,  sightseeing,  trips,  etc.)  Is  it  a 
language  course?  Or  is  it  a  vacation? 
Who  knows.  But  it's  fun. 


Berlitz 

Mail  to  Berlitz®  Dept.  F 12, 

866  3rd  Ave.  N.Y.  10022 

Tell  me  more.  I  want  to  learn  French 

in  □  Haiti.  Spanish  in  □  Puerto  Rico, 

□  Mexico.  (Check  one) 

Name  

Address  


Zip_ 


_Phone_ 
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CHURCHILL 

PORTMAN  SQUARE  CENTRAL  LONDON 

A  NEW  HOTEL.  CLOSE  TO  EVERYTHING  IN  LONDON. 
BUT  NOTHING  IN  LONDON  WILL  COME  CLOSE  TO  IT! 

A  LOEWS  HOTEL.  PRESTON  ROBERT  TISCH  PRESIDENT 


Gordon's. 
If s  how 
the  English 
keep  their 


.and 
you  stir  a 
meticulous 
martini. 


Let  down  on  the 
distinctive  dryness,  the 
delicate  flavour  of 
Gordon's  Gin?  Never! 
Every  bottle  is  based  on 
Mr.  Gordon's  original 
1769  formula.  So  you 
stir  a  drier,  more  precise 
martini  in  1969. 
A  fanatic  devotion  to 
our  discoverer? 
Perhaps. 

But  then  that's  why 
your  martini  is  made 
with  the  biggest  selling 
gin  in  England, 
America,  the  world. 
Cheers! 


PRODUCT  OF  U.S.A.  IOO%NEUTRAl  SPIRITS  DISTILLED  FROM  CHAIN.  90  PROOF.  GORDON'S  DRY  GIN  CO.,  LTD.,  LINDEN,  N.  I. 


Who's  Who.  But  that  woul 
prived  Mr.  Holroyd  of  one  of 
tous  ironies:  "Very  much  in  mttk 
chairmen  were  people  wh 
were  so  improbable  that  ai  >ne  < 
did  not  know  them  personiyn 
have  thought  they  stood  for  ti  so{ 
action  groups."  Since  the  Fai  odC 
mittee  had  been  duly  appoir  d  by 
President  some  months  bef( 
itly  to  deal  with  student-fa  It?  t 
tions,  it  was  asked  to  take-iari 
a  point  when  the  Administi.  ion 
somewhat  in  abeyance.  In  t'n  ft 
responsible  for  the  electioi  a^t 
ing  point  in  Harvard's  his 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  incltl'ui«_ 
students,  empowered  to  invafl 
judge,  and  to  make  further  yM 
dations  regarding  the  organjdH 
the  university.  This  very  ablej'dfi 
group  has  been  issuing  an  au  H 
series  of  reports,  which  I  recc  fl 
those  seriously  interested  in  H 
tution  whose  motto  is  FmJoiH 
Not  Harvard  but  Holroyd  sltA 
victed  of  provinciality  by  senlfl 
that  which  I  last  quoted.  SindjB 
us  that  his  home  is  in  LondonlB) 
tion  might  be  called  to  thelB 
ruptions  at  the  London  SlSf 
Economics— not  because  we  k« 
satisfaction  in  this  counterpjiilj 
troubles,  but  because  the  mcW 
worldwide.  Since  we  have  awW 
one  of  the  world  s  best  colli  iflk 
bright  and  restless  and  confu 
minds,  it  would  have  been 
they  had  not  been  affected, 
close  touch  with  our  studei 
have  been  taken  by  surprise 
acquainted  with  our  cumbroil 
istrative  machinery  could  h 
surprised  at  the  ineptitude  ofH 
official  reaction.  For  the  mo  al 
dint  of  much  patient  efforfl 
sides,  the  disturbance  has  III 
tained.  However,  we  should is< 
lulled  into  forgetting  that,  sdH 
young  people  are  sensitive  to  tjjfl 
ances  of  society,  they  will  try™ 
the  universities  into  soundinal 
for  their  protest.  More  to  be  |l 
the  developing  backlash,  to  wai 
Holrovd  has  offered  his  contri  tii 
would  plead  with  his  readersH 
llieir  minds  open. 

Harm 

Irving  Babbitt  Pro 
Comparative  L 

Michael  Holroyd  replies: 

Miss  Kenee  Chotiner  and  Mr. 
Gardner  are  both  embarrassed 
reactions  to  events  we  all  saw 


1 

f  lo 
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Tell  someone  you  like  about 
Larks  Gas-Trap  filter. 

He  might  do  something  nice  for  you. 


Jas-Trapfilter 

GASfllTEP 


"TAQ"  AND  NICOTINE  FIITEQ  *  2 


gases  in  cigarette  smoke,  too 


Give  him  a  tip.  You  can  prove  it:  the  Nationwide  Consumer 

Say  that  almost  90%  of    Testing  Institute  certified  Lark  best  for  gas 
cigarette  smoke  is  gas.  And,   reduction  among  the  thirteen  ordinary 
only  Lark  has  the  patented    popular  filter  brands  tested. 

So,  tell  someone  about  Lark's 
Gas-Trap  filter,  and  great  taste 
Someone  you  like. 


Gas-Trap  filter.  It  reduces 
tar')  nicotine,  and  certain 
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Cross  Writing  Instruments  in  14  Kt.  Gold  Filled 
and  Sterling  Silver.  Mechanically  guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime  of  writing  pleasure. 
At  Better  Stores  Worldwide. 
$12.00  Pen  or  Pencil. 
$24.00  the  Set. 


CROSS* 

SINCE  1846 
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George  Bernard  Shaw  was 
George  Bernard  Shaw's 
greatest  work  of  fiction. 

Hecolleetwns  of 

GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 

The  Private  Life  of  the 
Public  Man— Revealed  by  Those 
Who  Knew  Him  Best 
by  R.  J.  Minney 


A  mosaic  of  impressions  of  his 
vast  personality  by  the  many 
well-known  personalities  who 
knew  him. 

"A  friendly  and  conscientious 

portrait." -N  Y  Times  Book  Review 
$7.95 


at  your  bookseller  or  by  mail : 
^   |  Prentice-Hall 

H    I     Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632 


Wurlitzer  takes 
a  piano  note  apart 
and  works  on  it 
a  piece  at  a  time. 

The  tonal  perfection  of  an 
electronically  balanced  scale 
...that's  one  reason  more 
people  buy  Wurlitzer  pianos 
than  any  other. 


DeKalb,  Illinois  60115 


are  not  identical  to  theirs, 
appointed,  but  really  it's  aj 
standards.  What  they  consij 
constructive    and  extraorc 
tional  (the  rationality  was 
ordinary),  I  found,  to  use 
Beatrice  Webb's,  "below 
medium  capacity."  While 
sist  in  writing  of  "Americar 
"the  Black  experience"  thl 
hope  of  sane  progress.  I  was! 
about  "Americans,"  but  of | 
ings,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Jeff  Elman,  who  sugl 
spend  my  life  writing  "biol 
Lytton  Strachey"  really  hasl 
reassure  us  that  he  has  "not! 
humor."  How  many  biogrJ^B 
lie  imagine  the  American  relH 
lie,  a  small  enough  groupJBB 
dure?  There  can  be  little  |H 
Strachey  would  have  apprelM 
1  . 1  man's  letter,  but  what  his  ilfl 
have  made  of  the  Harvard  rfflj 
hie  to  think. 

Finally,  I  respect  Irving  B|S 
fessor  Harry  Levin's  sincerJBJ 
to  my  article,  though  I  belijpj 
misunderstood  what  I  wasll 
do.  It  is  true  that  Irving  BabliM 
sor  Levin  welcomed  me  at  HlflJ 
previous  year,  and  that  he  ailflj 
were  generous  in  their  hospitapj 
is  not  true  that  "Harvard  on  |H 
was  intended  as  a  personal  IS 
him,  or  even  on  Mrs.  Levin.  II 
Irving  Babbitt  Professor  II 
cuses  me  of  not  getting  in  tjl 
those  directly  involved  in  t| 
Untrue.  With  a  number  of  si 
I  did— it  would  have  been 
possible  not  to  have  done  so. 
also  trying  to  work,  sometiri 
less  than  ideal  conditions,  anc 
time  for  purely  social  gatl 
heard  a  great  deal  of  what  th 
had  to  say,  and  held  several  h 
sations  with  various  profess* 
What  startled  me  was  the  dii 
between  their  private  and  th< 
utterances.  In  this  I  was  naive 
their  jobs  to  keep.  Irving  Ba; 
fessor  Levin  is  generous  in  alio 
the  lack  of  a  university  educa 
not  "altogether  disqualify"  nu 
liable  witness.  But  his  sole  w< 


counting  for  my  bystander's 
view— that  of  gratuitously  at 
to  me  a  prejudice  against  "hig  1 
ucalion— is  pretty  feeble  stuff.  T 
which  Irving  Babbitt  Professt 
might  have  observed  when  w< 
thai  I  was  too  idealistic  in  my 
to  universities.  Il  was  this  ideal 
Harvard  shattered. 


Imported  by  General  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Browne-Vintners  Div.,  NYC. 

Noilly  Prat  was  the  world's  first 
dry  vermouth* 

If  youVe  drinking  anything  else, 
youVe  merely  getting  a  copy. 


Fly  the  world  on  JAL  Amsterdam  .  Anchorage  .  Bangkok  .  Beirut  .  Cairo  .  Calcutta  •  Copenhagen  .  Djakarta  .  Frankfurt  .  Fukuoka  •  Hamburg  •  Hong  Kong  .  Honolulu  .  Karachi  •  > 


Japan  Air  Lines  is  all  you  expect  Japan  to  be. 


Five  airlines  fly  around  the  world.  But  only  one 
la  delightfully  old-fashioned  way  of  treating  people. 
)ur  hostesses'  training  goes  back  centuries  to  the  time 
n  the  rules  of  Japanese  hospitality  were  established, 
result  is  an  almost  telepathic  ability  to  anticipate  your 
needs.  And  a  gracious  warmth  of  hospitality  that 
oduces  the  most  personal  care  in  all  the  world. 


UAPAN  AIR  LINES 


ngeles  •  Manila  •  Moscow  •  New  Delhi  •  Nagoya  •  New  York  •  Okinawa  ■  Osaka  •  Pans  •  Pusan  •  Rome  •  San  Francisco  •  Seoul  ■  Singapore  •  Sydney  •  Taipei  •  Teheran  •  Tokyo  ■  Vancouver 


ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  TEXT  FROM  "THE  LOG  OF  THE  CUTtY  SARK"  RE PRINTEO  WITH  PERMISSION  OF  BROWN,  SON  4  FERGUSON,  LTD.,  PUBLISHERS,  GLASGOW.  OTHER  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  PITKIN  PICTORIALS  LTD  NDOtti 

"Cutty  Sark  first...  the  rest  nowhere" 

By  1886,  the  newspaper  headline,  "CUTTY  SARK  First . .  "was  an  old  story. 
Year  after  year,  CUTTY  heat  the  fleet  home  in  the  annual  clipper  races 
from  the  Far  East.    But  few . . .  except  blue  water  seamen . . .  knew  about  the 
extraordinary  men  xvho  had  made  CUTTY  a  legend.  For  example: 


Tony  Robson, 

far  right,  one  of  the  most 
storied  characters  of  the 
clipper  era.  He  was 
Chinese.  As  a  baby,  he'd 
been  discovered  in  the 
South  China  Sea,  alone, 
in  a  small,  rotting  boat. 
He  spent  his  life  at  sea  . . . 
and  picked  up  a  broad 
Scots  accent  from  the 
crews  with  which  he 
served.  Like  many  of  the 
crewmen  aboard  cutty, 
he  was  such  a  superb 
seaman,  he  could  have 
commanded  any  clipper. 


BERRY  BROS 

IOHSOM 


^>Mi         Bottled  ir>  icof  'J'^ 


Hercules  Linton, 

brilliant  young  designer, 
conceived  cutty  as  a  921-ton 
yacht,  and  gave  her  lines  that 
produced  speeds  up  to  17.5  knots. 
He  contracted  to  build  her  for 
£16,150  . . .  and  went  bankrupt 
trying  to  meet  her  owners'  almost 
outrageously  strict  standards. 


CUTTYSitfB 


„ BLENDED 
SCOTS  WHISKY 

WO?.  Scutsk  Whiskies 

StotUd,  t,cst  D'.slifleriW 
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Richard  Woodget, 

perhaps  the  most  honor 
master  ever  to  tread  a 
clipper's  quarterdeck. 
He  drove  CUTTY  SARK  t(J 
yet-to-be-equaled  recor' 
He  forged  cutty  into  si  i 
a  legend,  that  apprentio 
and  officers  frequently « 
paid  her  owners  a  cash  [ 
premium  to  serve  aboai  lei 
More  than  any  other  mi' 
he  made  cutty  sark  NoJ 

Only  the  best  can  be  Nc . 

And  today,  Cutty  Sarki? 
America's  best-selling  S  tck 
Cutty  is  Number  One.  T 
reason  is  Cutty's  consist  tly 
distinguished  taste.  ifi 
Generation  after  genera  »H 
Cutty  has  blended  only  t 
finest  of  Scotland's  best 
whiskies  to  create  the 
uniquely  rewarding  Cut 
taste :  The  taste  to  be  sa\ 
the  taste  of  exceptional 
Scotch. 

Sooner  or  later,  most  pe<  fl 
arrive  at  Cutty.  So  comt 
Cutty  tonight.  You'll  be 
best  of  company. 


Africa 
for  the 
Africans 


a  MENNEN  gtf{jjjgSj 
WILLIAMS 

Ambassador  |^  i 

Williams'  stirring 

his  five-year 

service  as  ::::     '  •'" 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs.  Discusses 
our  African  foreign  policy; 
details  the  growth  of  U.S. 
interest  in  Africa;  explains 
reasons  for  our  concern  with 
Africa;  and  examines  the 
depth  of  the  American  com- 
mitment in  terms  of  diplo- 
macy, trade,  aid,  investment 
and  Peace  Corps  activity. 
Cloth,  224  Pages,  $5.95. 

G.  Mennen  Williams  was 
Governor  of  Michigan  for 
six  consecutive  two-year 
terms,  from  1948  to  1960, 
President  Kennedy  then  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  African 
post. 
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d  he  impertinent  for  someone 
enefit  of  higher  education  to 
ing  Babbitt  Professor  of  Corn- 
literature  that  satire  depends 
ferent  technique  (an  "unfair" 
i  blow-by-blow  documentary 
So  I  will  not  do  so.  Many  of 
ht  and  restless  and  confused 
ids"  at  Harvard  had  examined 
;ion  there  using  just  about 
er  literary  device— sentimen- 
lomontade,  tautology,  and  so 
:lief  was  that  a  satirical  treat- 
iducted  by  someone  not  di- 
sked, might,  by  approaching 
;m  from  a  different  angle,  re- 
ain  aspects  that  had  been 
?r  by  the  dullness  of  previous 
ig  examinations.  Some  prob- 
e  statements,  lend  themselves 
they  beg  for  it— Irving  Bab- 
:ssor  Levin's  announcement, 
ole,  that  a  turning  point  in 
history  was  achieved  by  the 
of  a  Committee  of  Fifteen  by 
mimittee  named  after  a  politi- 
st  in  Who's  Who.  I  prefer  to 
at  history  will  be  made  when 
lese  Harvard  committees  are 

11  the  abuse  and  invective  was 
led  at  them  by  the  students, 
r  remained  almost  completely 
hey  are  now  enabled  to  vent 
jn  on  someone  not  only  out- 
ard  and  therefore  irrelevant, 
i  someone  who,  apparently,  is 
of  the  progressive  students. 
Id  be  grateful  to  me— and  I'm 
of  them  are— for  offering  my- 
a  diplomatic  solution.  By  at- 
foreigner  they  can  maintain 
American  patriotism  against 
s  of  English  superciliousness; 
itically  classifying  a  non-stu- 
ournalist,  they  can  strengthen 
cultural  democracy;  and  by 
le  dreaded  "backlash"  (ap- 
che)  on  to  the  apolitical  lib- 
ut  power  they  may  avoid  the 
r. 

careful,  professors,  fashions 
!he  non-student  may  be  the 
rprivileged.  Besides,  how  do 
I  haven't  a  black  grandfather, 
black  daughters,  all  destined 
/ill  be  the  coeducational  Har- 
e  '80s? 

Babbitt  Professor  Levin  ends 
of  complaint  with  an  appeal 
I  minds.  I  understand  his 
ut  I  would  like  to  end  my 
I  an  appeal  for  laughter;  it 
leserved. 

London,  England 
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William  Luther  White 

".  .  .  an  approach  to  the 
language  of  religion  that 
scholars  will  disregard  to 
their  loss."  — Chad  Walsh 
$5.95 

At  your  local  bookstore 

Abingdon  Pjiess 


POSTERS  OF  THE  PAST 

Excellent  decorations  for  home,  office  or 
schools.  Reproduced  in  limited  editions,  some 
are  extremely  rare.  Over  1000  listed  in  cata- 
logue showing  political  and  social  history  of 
the  US  until  1900.  From  10<;  to  $1.00  each.  Send 
25C  for  complete  catalogue  to: 

PIONEER  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
Dept.  HM  Hariiman,  Tennessee  37748 


#1  National  Non-fiction  Bestseller 

H.  Allen  Smith  says  "Mark  Twain 
and  Henry  Mencken  would  have  loved" 

THE  PETER  PRINCIPLE 

Why  Things  Always  Go  Wrong 
Dr.  Laurence  J.  Peter  and  Raymond  Hull 


i$4.95i 


MORROWi 


So  near  to  so  many 
attractions,  and  yet  so 
beautifully  removed; 
a  hotel  in  the  quiet 
European  tradition. 


THE  RITZ 


^ARLTON 


When  "Swinging  London" 
crosses  the  Atlantic,  we  help 
guide  her  by  satellite. 


The  great  new  Cunard  liner,  Queen  Elizabeth 
2,  is  as  bright,  mod  and  advanced  as  anything 
Britain  can  offer  except,  maybe,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  in  London.  It  is  65,863  gross  tons  of  luxury 
living,  and  has  everything  from  exciting  clubs 
and  shopping  arcades  to  smart  restaurants  set  high 
up  in  the  ship,  and  The  London  Art  Gallery. 

Even  the  navigation  system  is  right  out  of  the 
space  age— and  that's  where  we  come  in. 

Man-made  "stars"  for  navigation 

The  QE2  is  the  first  passenger  vessel  to  be 
guided  with  the  help  of  a  U.S.  Navy  system  of 
polar-orbiting  satellites.  Here's  how  it  works. 

Each  satellite  in  the  system  circles  the  earth 
every  108  minutes,  broadcasting  signals  which 
announce  its  precise  position  every  two  minutes. 
On  board  the  QE2,  our  satellite  navigation  system 
determines  the  position  of  the  liner  with  respect 
to  the  satellite's  known  location  at  the  instant 
of  broadcast. 

Accuracy  and  range  of  the  total  system  are 
phenomenal:  to  about  one-tenth  of  a  nautical 
mile  in  all  weather,  anywhere  on  the  high  seas. 

In  addition,  we  supplied  all  the  main  radio 


transmitters  aboard  QE2,  equipped  the  radio 
room,  and  supplied  the  ship's  telephone  exchange 
and  telecommunications  cabling.  So  passengers 
are  able  to  speak  to  virtually  any  point  in  the 
world  from  their  cabins.  We  also  supplied  the 
QE2  with  all  its  teleprinters. 

Doing  something  about  the  weather 

Other  of  our  space  "firsts"  are  two  high- 
resolution  space  camera  systems  on  board  NASA's 
newest  satellite,  Nimbus-Ill.  One,  for  daytime, 
provides  weather  photos  during  the  daylight 
portion  of  the  Nimbus-Ill  pole-to-pole  orbit.  The 
other  provides  strip  maps  of  the  infrared  heat 
emitted  from  the  earth  and  its  clouds  as  the 
satellite  travels  through  the  nighttime  portion  of 
its  orbit.  This  night  camera  system  switches  to 
taking  regular  weather  photos  during  the 
daylight  hours. 

Our  Aerospace/Optical  Division  developed 
these  camera  systems,  as  well  as  the  on-board 
satellite  navigation  system  for  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  2. 

r 

ITT  and  you 

The  companies  that  make  up  our  corporation  ' 
—and  there  are  some  200  of  them— are  in  all  kinds 
of  businesses.  From  food  processing  to  satellite 
navigation  systems.  This  was  choice,  not  chance. 
Dictated  by  the  changing  needs  of  this 
changing  world. 

Each  of  our  companies  today  has  a  proven 
track  record,  and  each  is  in  an  industry  with 
an  unusually  good  growth  potential. 

The  key  word  here  is  growth.  Businesses  like 
ours  must  keep  growing,  for  only  through  growth 
can  we  continue  to  help  people  like  you,  all  over 
the  world,  to  enjoy  a  better  life.  Whether  watching 
the  weather  report  on  TV  in  Watkins  Glen, 
living  in  a  Levitt  house  in  Le  Mesnil-St.  Denis 
near  Paris,  or  dancing  the  "horse"  on  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  2. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10022. 


SERVING  PEOPLE  AND  NATIONS  EVERYWHERE 
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ijl  for  the  Second  America 


M  I  Electric  expected  to  double 
gg  :apacity  and  office  space  with- 
]  t  thirty  years,  you  can  be 
uld  assign  a  platoon  of  its 
es  utives  to  figure  out  the  best 
J  it.  In  fact,  General  Electric 
a  ainly  is  doing  that  right  now. 
ta  id  to  some  of  its  planning  of- 

■  were  (for  obvious  reasons) 
Hxnut  their  specific  projects, 
J  re  candid  enough  about  their 
01  in  general.  Their  job  is  to 
•jiestions  about  the  future. 
m  a  new  factory  be  needed— 
a  ,  refrigerators,  or  some  en- 
iC  1  product?  What  should  be 
a  rapacity,  and  how  much  al- 
I  ould  we  make  for  expansion? 
J  we  raise  the  money  ?  Where 
Die  built— taking  into  account 
an  of  markets,  labor  supply, 
« ials,  rail  and  highway  net- 
t!  quality  of  local  schools,  and 
a  similar  considerations?  Such 
s  for  example,  underlay  the 
i|  decision  to  build  a  $250-mil- 
aifacturing  and  distribution 

■  the  new  town  of  Columbia, 
I  within  ten  years  it  is  ex- 
tnmploy  12.000  people. 

d  long-range  planning,  General 
not  remarkable.  It  is  simply 

0  sound  business  practice. 
S  ;rprise  of  any  consequence 
lessional  staff  at  work  on  its 

1  future  growth.  Every  enter- 
i  is,  except  the  United  States 
]  .i. 

I  the  next  thirty  years,  this 
j  -\  expect  to  double  the  physical 

I I  its  cities.  To  take  care  of  the 
irrowth  in  population,  it  needs 

new  house,  school,  and  office 
pr  every  one  that  now  exists. 
1:1  twice  as  many  parking  lots, 
|  s,  bus  lines,  jails,  garbage 
i  ports,  and  bars.  For  the  num- 
!  lericans  almost  certainly  will 
ibout  200  million  to  300  mil- 
3  the  end  of  the  century:  and 
11  of  the  new  people  will  live 
Indeed,  our  long-dwindling 
dation  probably  will  shrink 
;r,  as  displaced  farmers  con- 
'  ove  to  the  metropolises.  This 
/t  we  face  the  job  of  building 


a  Second  America— of  duplicating  all 
of  our  man-made  assets— within  a  single 
generation.  What  our  forebears  did  in 
three  hundred  years,  we  have  to  do  in 
thirty.  Such  is  the  inescapable  arithme- 
tic of  the  population  explosion.'"' 

The  task  probably  is  not  impossible. 
A  nation  which  can  explore  the  moon 
ought  to  be  able  to  tend  to  its  own 
housekeeping,  if  it  sets  its  mind  to  it. 
The  odd  thing  is  that,  up  until  now,  we 
haven't.  During  the  years  when  we  were 
cheerfully  spending  $23  billion  on  outer 
space,  we  spent  peanuts  on  the  space 
we  have  to  live  in.  Even  today  thousands 
of  talented  people  are  busy  planning 
what  to  do  on  the  moon,  but  no  agency 
of  government  js  planning  the  Second 
America.  Nowhere  in  Washington  can 
you  find  anybody  who  is  responsible 
for  figuring  out  where  those  100  million 
extra  people  are  going  to  live,  how  they 
will  get  to  work,  or  who  will  put  roofs 
over  their  heads. 

Many  agencies— indeed,  far  too  many 
—are  fiddling  with  bits  and  pieces  of  the 
problem;  but  they  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses, because  they  have  no  common 
goal.  Neither  the  White  House  nor  Con- 
gress has  set  forth  an  overall  policy  to 
guide  them.  No  one  in  authority  has 
said,  "Here  is  the  blueprint.  This  is 
what  we  want  the  United  States  to  look- 
like  thirty  years  from  now.  Every  one 
of  you  bureaucrats,  from  the  county 
farm  agents  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, is  hereby  directed  to  work  to 
this  pattern.  Your  first  responsibility  is 
to  make  sure  that  we  reach  these  na- 
tional goals  by  the  end  of  the  century." 


Such  a  blueprint  actually  exists.  It  is 
traced  out,  in  considerable  detail 
and  with  hundreds  of  pages  of  support- 
ing data,  in  four  recently  published 
books.  The  goals  they  set  are  clear,  sen- 
sible, and  well  within  the  country's 


*  People  who  en  joy  arithmetic  can  find  the 
detailed  figures  in  two  recent  publications  of 
the  Census  Bureau:  Projections  of  the  Popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  by  Age,  Sex,  and 
Color  to  1990,  with  Extensions  of  Population 
by  Age  and  Sex  to  2015  and  Projections  of 
the  Population  of  Metropolitan  Areas:  1975. 


capacity.  They  are  proposed  by  some 
of  the  best  minds  in  America,  after 
many  months  of  argument  and  grind- 
ing labor.  So  far,  of  course,  the  plan  has 
not  been  accepted  by  either  Congress 
or  the  President.  (I  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Nixon  has  even  read  the  books,  although 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan  and  some  of  his 
other  aides  certainly  have.)  Under  our 
habits  of  government,  it  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted in  Washington  until  it  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed  throughout  the 
country,  and  has  won  a  considerable 
degree  of  public  assent.  This  process 
has  not  even  started,  because  the  four 
books  are  practically  unknown  to  the 
public  at  large.  So  far  as  I  know,  not 
one  of  them  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
New  York  Times  or  any  other  major 
newspaper,  though  they  have  had  casual 
mention  in  a  few  news  stories.  But  they 
will  not  be  ignored  forever:  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  likely  to  become  central 
texts  for  the  political  debate  of  the  com- 
ing decade,  because  they  deal  with  is- 
sues which  will  shape  the  lives  of  all  of 
us.  and  our  children. 

The  books  which  comprise  The  Plan 
were  produced  by  a  curious,  and  unique- 
ly American,  process.  It  would  be  an  ex- 
aggeration lo  call  them  underground 
publications,  but  they  were  created  so 
quietly  that  they  almost  look  surrepti- 
tious. 

Until  quite  recently,  the  American 
credo  held  that  planning  was  just  dandv 
for  businessmen,  but  was  forbidden  to 
politicians  and  civil  servants.  Public 
planning  was  regarded  as  a  sin.  in- 
dulged in  by  godless  Communists  but 
unthinkable  for  any  right-minded 
American.  This  dogma  was  formally 
proclaimed  some  thirty  years  ago,  when 
President  Roosevelt  tried  to  set  up  a 
National  Resources  Planning  Board,  on 
the  theory  that  it  might  bt  useful  to 
know  what  assets  we  had  and  how  they 
were  being  used.  The  elderly  conserva- 
tives who  then  dominated  Congress 
promptly  denounced  the  Board  as  sub- 
versive, cut  off  its  money,  and  drove 
some  of  its  staff  into  political  exile.  This 
ruthless  lesson  was  enough  to  make  pru- 
dent bureaucrats  shun  the  very  word 
"planning"  for  decades  to  come. 

Nevertheless  many  people  in  govern- 
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merit  realized  that  some  planning  was 
necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  public  business,  just  as  it  is  for  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Their  problem  was  how 
to  go  about  it  without  attracting  the 
malevolent  attention  of  the  Eastlands, 
Goldwaters,  and  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  A  customary  solu- 
tion—imperfect, but  better  than  none— 
is  to  work  behind  a  political  heat  shield: 
a  commission. 

Almost  anybody  can  set  up  a  com- 
mission. Usually  it  is  appointed  by  the 
White  House,  but  on  occasion  it  may  be 
created  by  a  Cabinet  member,  a  Con- 
gressional  committee,  a  foundation,  or 
by  some  convocation  of  mayors  or  gov- 
ernors, lis  chairman  is  a  more-or-less 
eminent  citizen  without  political  ambi- 
tions, and  therefore  not  too  nervous 
about  criticism;  his  fellow  commission- 
ers ordinarily  are  obscure  characters, 
vaguely  described  as  "experts."  Since  it 
is  a  quasi-official  body,  it  can  be  fi- 
nanced with  tax  money,  or  in  a  pinch 
by  foundation  grants— usually  enough 
to  hire  a  highly  competent  staff.  Such  a 
commission  is  directed  to  study  some 
question— almost  always  a  politically 
ticklish  one— and  to  come  up  with  rec- 
ommendations. If  these  recommenda- 
tions turn  out  to  be  palatable,  they  can 
be  adopted,  with  hosannas,  by  the  orig- 
inal sponsor.  If -not,  they  can  be  repudi- 
ated or  ignored. 

Occasionally  a  commission  produces 
immediate  results,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  which  led  in  1949 
to  a  useful  overhaul  of  the  executive 
branch.  More  often  a  commission's  find- 
ings will  sound  so  radical,  or  expensive, 
th;  t  neither  legislators  nor  executive 
agencies  will  dare  to  touch  them  right 
away.  Nevertheless  the  findings— and 
the  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  and 
studies  on  which  they  are  based— are 
now  in  the  public  domain.  With  luck, 
they  will  attract  the  attention  of 
academics  and  maybe  a  few  journalists; 
they  will  be  referred  to  in  books  and 
Congressional  debates;  and  so  their 
once-startling  propositions  gradually 
become  familiar.  At  that  point  they  may 
be  ripe  for  political  action.  Thus,  for 
example,  President  Nixon's  recent  rec- 
ommendations for  reform  of  the  welfare 
system  are  the  outgrowth  of  suggestions 
put  forth  years  earlier  in  half  a  dozen 
commission  reports. 


s 


Several  of  Mr.  Fischer's  reports  in  "The 
Easy  Chair"  during  the  past  year  have 
dealt  with  current  innovations  in  American 
government.  He  is  the  author  of  Master 
I'lan:  U.S.A.  and  other  books. 


o  it  is  with  the  four  books  which  out- 
line a  plan  to  accommodate  the 
country's  next  100  million  people.  They 
are  reports  of  commissions  (although 
one  calls  itself  a  committee).  While 
these  groups  worked  independently  of 
each  other,  their  ideas  are  remarkably 
similar;  and  the  recommendations  of 
each  one  tend  to  complement  and  rein- 
force the  recommendations  of  all  the 
others.  Nobody  intended  that  their  re- 
ports should  thus  fit  together  to  form  a 
reasonably  coherent  scheme  of  action— 
but  it  isn't  altogether  coincidence, 
either.  You  might  say  that  the  pieces 
fell  into  that  pattern  because  the  spirit 
of  the  times  demands  it;  or,  more  pro- 
saically, that  when  intelligent  men 
stare  long  enough  at  the  same  body  of 
facts,  they  are  likely  to  arrive  at  similar 
conclusions.  As  usual,  most  of  the  poli- 
ticians who  are  aware  of  these  conclu- 
sions have  greeted  them  with  wary,  not 
to  say  stunned,  silence.  It  will  take  a 
little  time  yet  for  them  to  become  com- 
monplaces  of  political  discourse. 

Only  one  of  the  reports  is  likely  to  be 
read  in  its  original  form  by  any  sub- 
stantial number  of  ordinary  people. 
Entitled  The  New  City,  it  is  the  product 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Urban 
Growth  Policy.  It  was  brought  out  last 
August  in  an  attractive  format,  with 
plenty  of  pictures,  by  a  commercial  pub- 
lisher, Praeger  ($12.50),  and  is  avail- 
able through  bookstores;  moreover,  it 
was  edited  by  Donald  Canty,  a  profes- 
sional writer-editor.  The  other  three  re- 
ports were  published  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  its  usual  drab  style; 
they  have  to  be  ordered  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents;  and  they  are 
written  for  the  most  part  in  the  Late 
American  Mandarin  dialect  which  is 
now  standard  with  bureaucrats  and  so- 
cial scientists.  Consequently  their  ideas 
are  not  likely  to  reach  many  readers, 
aside  from  determined  urbanologists, 
until  they  are  available  in  translation. 

All  I  can  attempt  in  this  space  is  to 
indicate  the  main  thrust  of  their  argu- 
ment. Each  of  the  commissions  con- 
cluded independently  that  it  would  be 
a  hideous— and  expensive— mistake  to 
force  the  next  100  million  Americans 
to  live  in  our  present  cities.  Yet  that  is 
precisely  where  they  will  end  up,  if 
present  trends  are  permitted  to  continue. 
Already  two-thirds  of  our  population  is 
living  in  some  230-odd  metropolitan 
areas:  cities  of  50,000  and  more,  to- 
gether with  their  suburbs.  According  to 
the  Census  Bureau  projections  men- 
tioned earlier,  virtually  all  of  the  an- 
ticipated increase  will  crowd  into  those 


same  cities  unless  we  do  sort 
divert  it  elsewhere.  Not  becai 
body  wants  to  hive  up  th 
People  are  being  pushed  in  tl  t  <jj 
tion  by  government  policies  .f  | 
standing— the  farm  program,  t 
system,  the  location  of  scienr 
the  obsolete  rules  for  buildii 
housing  and  insuring  home  ie  tg 
the  way  government  contract  vr 
None  of  these  policies  was  an 
shove  people  into  the  already  ( tte 
metropolitan  centers.  Each  of  aft. 
originally  devised  for  an  ent  K 
ferent,  and  well-intended,  purp  :. 
belatedly  did  it  become  appa  it 
they  are,  as  an  unexpected  by  o 
influencing   the    direction   o  f 
growth— and  that  the  cumulati  r 
may  well  be  a  national  disaster 

How  this  works  is  explain©  in 

i  " 

of  the  reports:  one  by  the  Nati  al 
visory  Commission  on  Rural  v 
the  other  by  the  Advisory  Cor,  lis 
on  Intergovernmental  Relatio . 
first  was  a  temporary  ad  hoc  s. 
pointed  by  President  Johnson  ie 
not  like  its  findings,  presum;  y 
cause  they  were  critical  of  meen 
which  he  was  committed,  such  a  n 
depletion  allowance  and  the  su  I 
rich  farmers.  For  months  uV  e 
( The  People  Left  Behind)  lay  b  it 
the  White  House  and  might  nc 
been  released,  if  it  had  not  le. 
advertently  to  the  press.  The  otl  i 
mission  is  a  permanent  body  est^i 
ten  years  ago  as  a  joint  enter  s 
federal,  state,  and  local  govermr  t 
its  quiet  way  it  has  been  doing  t 
the  most  hardheaded  and  fai  ! 
planning  ever  undertaken  in  th  : 
try,  and  has  issued  more  than  f 
ports,  many  of  them  highly  te  n 
The  most  important  of  these  i 
opinion,  at  least)  appeared  in  1 
der  the  title  Urban  and  Rural  Ai  I 
Policies  for  Future  Growth.  It  n  f 
presents  a  reasoned  criticism 
country's  present  policies— or  n< 
cies— but  also  sets  forth  an  arra 
ternatives.  The  fourth  book,  B 

*.lane  Jacobs  does,  and  a  certain  ni 
kindred  souls  who  believe  the  boond  ! 
gin  just  west  of  the  Hudson.  But  a  l 
poll  taken  last  year  indicated  that  56 
of  the  people  questioned  would  prefei 
if  they  could,  on  farms  or  in  smal 
rather  than  in  a  metropolis.  Moreo  ' 
steady  movement  from  the  core  citie  ; 
suburbs  demonstrates  that  a  consider! 
ditiomd  percentage  yearns  to  pet  as  f 
from  downtown  as  possible.  Althoug'1 
ofiisls,  novelists,  and  urban  intellectu 
been  excoriating  suburbia  for  the  las 
years,  it  still  looks  like  the  promised  li 
growing  number  of  Americans. 


■an  City,  is  better  known  as 
5  Report,  after  Paul  H.  Doug- 
•  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
if  the  Commission  on  Urban 
It  is  the  longest  (more  than 
and  offers  the  most  detailed 
f  the  cities'  ills,  together  with 
as  for  curing  them, 
who  reads  the  four  reports 
tickly  realizes  that  they  are 
ry  documents  —  perhaps  as 
ry  as  anything  published  in 
f  since  The  F ederalist  papers, 
ind  nothing  less  than  a  re- 
American  institutions— the 
of  local  governments,  the  tax 
!  labor  unions,  the  welfare 
and  many  another  hallowed 
hey  make  such  a  compelling 
le  reader  is  likely  to  find  he 
3  a  revolu'ionist  himself  be- 
lches the  last  page. 


1st  dramatic  proposals  are 
iesigned  to  channel  our  grow- 
I  ion  away  from  Megalopolis, 
ij  ime  goal  of  all  four  commis- 
si tough  each  of  them  ap- 
I  in  a  different  way. 

City  recommends  the  build- 
I  new  communities  within  the 
I  years,  to  provide  homes  and 
million  people.  Ten  of  them 
« cities  of  at  least  one  million 
I;;   the   rest   would  average 
QpOO  each.  The  Rural  Poverty 
in  in  its  report,  The  People 
Hi,  puts  more  emphasis  on  en- 
the  growth  of  existing  small 
scially  in  those  parts  of  the 
ch  as  Appalachia,  the  South, 
|  dwest  which  have  been  send- 
ll'St  migrants  to  the  big  cities, 
abby  and  discouraged  village 
IKK)  people  can  be  converted 
tfiving  and  attractive  commu- 
1,000  to  100,000,  if  the  right 
ti  aken  to  bring  in  new  indus- 

wmd  Rural  America:  Policies 
H?  Growth  endorses  both  of 
tlegies.  They  supplement  each 
uj  both  are  clearly  needed  since 
h  ed  new  cities  would  take  care 
if th  of  the  added  population, 
s  udy,  like  the  Douglas  Report, 
a:es  considerable  attention  to 
ti  which  have  to  be  done  to 
>•  present  big  cities  livable  and 

Btse  history  of  such  a  transforma- 
ble Lazarus  Twins  in  Pennsylvania: 
r|  on  and  Wilkes-Barre  Are  Rising 
3|  "ad"  in  the  November  1968,  issue 


governable.  All  four  recommend  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  and  muscular  arm 
of  government  to  handle  the  detailed 
planning  for  future  growth,  and  to  see 
that  the  plans  are  carried  out.  (Mr. 
Nixon's  Council  for  Urban  Affairs, 
headed  by  Pat  Moynihan,  might  well 
evolve  into  just  such  an  agency.) 

My  first  reaction  to  this  Grand  De- 
sign was  skepticism.  It  sounds  great,  all 
right,  but  isn't  it  too  grandiose  to  be 
practical?  And  how  could  the  country 
ever  pay  for  it? 

As  I  prodded  deeper  into  the  assem- 
bled evidence,  however,  my  skepticism 
began  to  erode.  I  ended  up  convinced 
not  only  that  the  plan  is  feasible,  but 
that  it  probably  will  be  achieved  in 
large  part  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. Moreover,  this  undertaking  could 
turn  out  to  be  more  exciting  than  the 
exploration  of  space— and  far  more 
likely  to  enlist  the  enthusiastic  commit- 
ment of  alienated  young  people. 


Cost  is  not  so  big  an  obstacle  as  it 
might  seem.  The  new  cities  should 
pay  for  themselves;  indeed,  they  might 
actually  return  a  profit  to  the  public 
purse.  And  in  any  case,  most  of  the 
capital  would  come  from  private  in- 
vestors rather  than  the  taxpayers. 

That  is  one  of  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  from  Western  Europe,  where 
new  cities  are  an  old  story.  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  instance,  already  has  built 
fourteen  of  them,  providing  homes  and 
close-at-hand  jobs  for  half  a  million 
people.  They  have  proved  so  successful, 
both  socially  and  economically,  that 
fourteen  more  are  now  in  the  works.  The 
latest  of  these,  announced  only  last  Jan- 
uary, will  be  the  most  ambitious  new 
city  yet  undertaken;  eventually  it  alone 
will  accommodate  a  half-million  people, 
and  the  total  population  of  the  twenty- 
eight  projects  should  reach  three  mil- 
lion. The  experience  of  Finland,  Swe- 
den, and  Holland  with  similar  projects 
has  been  equally  encouraging. 

Our  own  experience  has  been  encour- 
aging too,  although  few  people  realize 
it.  For  new  communities  are  also  an  old 
story  in  America— so  old  it  has  been 
largely  forgotten.  Every  schoolchild 
learns  that  Washington,  D.C.  was  de- 
signed from  scratch  by  Major  L'Enfant. 
But  how  many  know  that  he  also 
planned  Paterson,  N.J.  in  1791  as  a  new 
city  sponsored  by  the  Society  for  Estab- 
lishing Useful  Manufactures?  Or  that 
Marietta,  Ohio,  Salt  Lake  City,  Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania,  and  Winston-Salem 
all  originated  as  new  towns,  to  mention 


only  a  sampling  out  of  dozens  of  such 
ventures? 

Most  of  these  were  started  before  the 
Civil  War,  when  cheap  land  was  plenti- 
ful, by  private  corporations  or  religious 
sects.  A  few  more  were  built  with  gov- 
ernment money  during  the  Depression 
years,  when  private  capital  was  hard 
to  come  by:  notably  Norris,  Tennessee, 
and  three  so-called  "Greenbelt  Towns" 
near  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  They  served  as  proving 
grounds  for  new  ideas  in  design— the 
superblock,  cluster  housing,  the  separa- 
tion of  auto  and  pedestrian  traffic— 
which  eventually  were  widely  adopted 
by  private  developers.  At  the  time,  how 
ever,  they  brewed  up  a  storm  of  irra- 
tional emotion,  which  I  had  a  chance 
to  observe  at  first  hand,  because  I 
worked  for  a  couple  of  years  with  the 
Greenbelt  Towns  project.  Real-estate 
operators  denounced  it  as  a  socialistic 
threat  to  the  divine  rights  of  land  specu- 
lators. And  one  Congressman,  the  late 
John  Taber  of  Auburn,  New  York,  actu- 
ally believed  that  the  new  town  north  of 
Washington  was  designed  as  a  hiding 
place  for  arms,  in  preparation  for  the 
day  when  that  madman  Roosevelt  would 
dispatch  a  ravening  mob  to  sack  Capitol 
Hill.  He  told  me  so,  and  refused  my  pleas 
to  come  see  for  himself  that  the  Green- 
belt toolshed  hid  nothing  more  sinister 
than  lawn  mowers  and  baby  carriages. 
If  you  think  some  Congressmen  are 
peculiar  today,  you  should  have  known 
the  prime  specimens  of  the  Thirties. 


Only  in  the  last  decade  has  big  busi- 
ness started  to  invest  in  new  com- 
munities, on  a  scale  far  larger  than  is 
generally  realized.  Fifty-two  such  proj- 
ects were  under  way  in  1968,  each  of 
them  covering  at  least  a  thousand  acres 
and  offering  all  the  facilities  needed  for 
a  community  of  three  thousand  or  more 
residents.*  The  most  famous  are  Reston 
and  Columbia,  on  opposite  sides  of 
Washington,  D.C,  but  most  of  them  are 
located  in  California,  Florida,  Arizona, 
and  Colorado  The  largest  is  California 
City,  embracing  more  than  100,000 
acres  and  designed  to  accommodate 
eventually  600,000  people;  it  is  the 
brainchild  of  a  rich  young  man  named 
William  M.  White,  Jr.,  the  head  of 
Great  Western  United  Corporation. 
Other  major  corporations  involved  in 


*A  full  listing,  of  possible  interest  to  both 
home  seekers  and  investors,  is  given  on  page 
78  of  Urban  and  Rural  America:  Policies  for 
Future  Growth. 


EASY  CIIAIK 


I'LL  HAVE 
DRY  SACK 
OH  THE 

ROCKS" 


i  i 


Jiff     I  . 

Dry  Sack  on-the-rocks  is  a 
great  drink  before  lunch  or  dinner. 
No  wonder  Dry  Sack,  the  man's 
sherry,  is  so  popular. 


World-Famous  Sherries  Prom  Spaii 
WILLIAMS  &  HUMBERT 

DRY  SACK 


building  new  communities  ar 
Electric,   Westinghouse,   ITS  ^ 
Cascade,  and  the  Del  E.  Webb  I  ropai 
All  of  them,  and  a  dozen  smi 
in  the  same  field,  obviously  pwt 
earn  a  profit. 

In  that  case,  why  shouldn't  v 
on  private  enterprise  to  buil  all  ° 
new  cities  we  need,  with  litl  or 
help  from  government?  In  thi  y,  t 
sounds  reasonable,  because  the  iant 
arithmetic  is  enticing.  All  yot  avp 
do  is  buy  a  few  thousand  acres-:fai 
land  at,  say,  $500  an  acre,  Lid 
nucleus  of  your  town,  and  the-sell-' 
the  land  at  perhaps  ten  times  ij  of 
inal  price,  plus  construction  c1s}$ 
creation  of  a  new  population  itei 
all  it  takes  to  send  land  val  s  \ 
rocketing :  witness  what  has  \  ipdi 
in  Rockland  County,  New  Yoi  oJ 
the  new  city  of  Columbia,  Mar)  nd. 

In  practice,  alas,  private  eirpi 
can't  do  the  job  alone,  for  two  asf 

First,  it  is  too  hard  to  assem  la 
tracts  of  land  in  places  where  n  ft 
munities  are  needed.  Only  a  ge  is! 
James  Rouse  could  have  asseml  d  ; 
reasonable  cost  the  14,000  acre;  ee 
for  Columbia,  in  the  fast-grow]  a 
between  Washington  and  Ba  nit 
and  he  probably  could  not  dupli  te 
feat  today.  Several  of  the  n> l-to 
builders  in  the  West  avoided  tr  pr 
lem,  because  they  already  own  hi 
expanses  of  farming  land;  exam  ;s 
the  Irvine  Ranch  and  the  acreag  U 
Great  Western  United  once  raise  ;u 
beets.  But  few  such  situations  i  I 

In  the  second  place,  a  new  t  n 
quires  a  lot  of    "patient  capitajtoi 
nance  the  initial  streets,  sewerava* 
supply,  and  other  community  Will 
The  investment  is  safe  enoughfuti 
cannot  be  fully  repaid  until  thepfi 
project  is  completed  -which  inf 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  or  longe|Ei| 
the  strongest  corporations  find  Wf 
to  raise  that  kind  of  capital,  esp*!* 
in  a  tight  money  market.  That 
reason  why  Robert  Simon,  the  oiii 
developer  of  Reston,  Virginia,  g'u 
trouble  and  had  to  turn  control 
management  over  to  Gulf  Oil. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  the  nev  il 
we  need,  therefore,  some  arm  of  g  e 
ment  will  have  to  help  out  in  thre(  1 
( 1 )  It  must  assemble  large  bio  ; 
land,  without  running  up  the  pri 
use  of  its  powers  of  condemnati( 
eminent  domain.  (2)  It  must  pu  | 
good  part  of  the  "front  end  mom 
building  community  facilities, 
form  of  long-term  loans.  (3)  Il  1 
take  responsibility  for  the  overall 


The  Parisian's  guide 
o  a  day  in  the  country. 


I  age  par  Air  France 

m'  what  the  country  mouse 
city  cousin?  Tie  said: 
ec  moi  a  la  campagne." 
at  we  say  too.  The  country 
m,  s  at  the  other  end  of  our 
route.  It's  the  one  reason 
;ver  leave  the  city  they 
tend  a  day  in  the  country 
■.It's  your  kind  of  country- 
lush  and  plush,  serene  and 
ch  with  treasures  from 
me.  And  only  moments 
i  Paris  by  train,  bus  or  car. 
>ou  there  direct  from 
lia,  New  york,  Chicago, 
n{'asbington  or  Los  Angeles. 
i  have  a  car  waiting  at 
ort,  in  case  you  want 
ted  on  your  outing 


rt  :ailles 


or  the  Autoroute  de  I'Ouest.  Train 
from  either  Qare  St.  Cazare  or  Qare 
Montparnasse.  Bus  from  the  Pont  de 
Sevres  stop.)  Stroll  through  the  ma- 
jestic gardens  designed  by  Le  Notre, 
the  same  master  gardener  who  planted 
the  Tuileries.  There  are  over  250 
magnificently  manicured  acres  of 
them.  Sit  and  soak  up  the  sunshine 
by  one  of  the  1400  fountains.  Qet 
out  of  the  sun  into  the  Sun  King's 
hallowed  halls.  Here  you'll  see  the 
King's  State  Apartments  with  the 
famous  Qalerie  des  Qlaces.  This  235- 
foot  "Hall  of  Mirrors  is  the  longest 
and  most  elegant  conference  room 
in  the  world.  Peek  into  the  Petits 
Appartemenis  where  the  Xitiij  and 
Queen  and  their  intimates  actually 
lived.  Visit  the  two  miniature  pal- 
aces-, the  Qrand  Trianon,  a  pink  mar- 
hied  play  palace  where  Louis  spent 
much  time  frolicking!  and  the  Petit 
Trianon  whereMarie  Antoinette  would 


ttt  least  one  day  in  the  ccun-      occasionally  rest  her  head. 


mi's  XTV's  home  away  from 
rsailles.  Only  13  miles  west 
of  Paris.  (By  car  take 
Route  N.  10  from 
Porte  St.  Cloud 


a  St. 


Germain-en-Laye 

)       Pack  up  all  your 
cares  and  woes 
for  this  wonder- 
ful outing  along 
Route  N.  13 
from  Porte  de 
Neuilly.  (Or 
take  a  train 
from  Qare  St. 
Cazare  and  bus , 
from  Pont  de 
Neuilly.)  Jn 


St.  Qermain-en  Laye  you'll 
see  the  Renaissance  chd-  , 
lean  where  Mary,  Queen^  f 
of  Scots  lived  from  the  i 
age  of  6  until  16. 
Before  you  abandon 
yourself  to  the  ^£k 
beautiful  outdoors, 
enter  the  castle  to  get 
a  look  at  the  famous 
Sainte-Chapelle  and  the 
oldest  existing  portraits  of  a* 
Trench  royal  family.  See  the 
Salle  de  Mars  where  Moliere  'and 
his  company  did  their  routines  for 
Louis  XIV.  Then  step  outside  to 
linger  among  the  charming  gardens, 
you'll  especially  enjoy  the  Qrande 
Tetrasse  that  runs  in  front  of  the  cas- 
tle. Lined  with  lime  trees  a  century 
old,  it  gives  you  a  vast  panorama  of 
the  Seine  Valley  all  the  way  to  Paris. 

Vallee  de  Chevreuse 

Leave  Paris  the  same  way  you  did 
for  Versailles  only  continue  a  few 
miles  farther.  The  Chevreuse  Valley 
gives  you  a  delicious  sampling  in 
miniature  of  everything  you'll  find 
on  the  lie  de  Trance.  Visit  the  Cha- 
teau de  Dampierre,  dating  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  Jt  houses  some  of  the 
world's  most  famous  paintings,  in 
addition  to  the  present  Due  de 
Luynes.  farther  up  the  valley  stop 
at  Rambouillet,  to  see  the  14th  cen- 
tury Chateau  de,  Rambouillet  where 
Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Henri  TV 
both  lived.  At  the  end  of  the  Valley 
is  the  National 
Sheepfold. 


far  from  there  is 
tbeferme  deMoc- 


rides  $p'*hounds. 
Return  to  Paris  via  Montfort 
I'Amaury,  an  enchanting  15th  cen- 
tury village  built  on  a  small  hill  and 
surrounded  by  exquisite  countryside. 

a  Fontainebleau 

Leave  Paris  by  Porte  dltalie  and 
take  Route  N.  7  directly.  Or  take  a 
train  from  Qare  de  Lyon.  On  the 
way,  make  a  stop  at  the  famous 
village  of  Barbizon.  the  headquarters 
of  the  famous  Barbizon  School  and 
such  painters  as  Millet,  Rousseau 
and  Corot.  Then  on  to  stroll  through 
the  amazing  forest  of  Tontainebleau, 
with  its  40,000  acres  of  beautiful, 
wild  terrain,  %'atcb  for  signs  reading: 
"Attention  traversee  de  Cerfs  et  San- 
gliers"  ("Stag  and  boar  crossing  "). 
Also  watch  for  stags  and  boars.  Take 
the  Jiauteurs  de  la  Solle  drive,  cross- 
ing the  wild  groves  and  breathtaking- 
gorges,  you'll  finally  come  upon  a 
clearing  and  the  Chateau  de  Ton- 
tainebleau. Loll  among  the  beautiful 
grounds.  Dip  your  toes  in  the  Bassin 
des  Carpes,  known  for  its  huge  fish 
said  to  be  hundreds  of  years  old. 

Numeros  de  telephone 

Qet  out  of  the  city,  out  of  the  traffic 
and  into  the  beautiful  countryside. 
Call  your  travel  agent  or  Air  Trance-. 
New  york,  (212)  759-9000 
Boston,  (617)  482-4890 
Chicago.  (312)  782-6181 
Philadelphia,  (215)  735-8585 
Washington,  (202)  337-8711 
Los  Angeles,  (213)  625-7171 
\\  SanTrancisco, (415)982-7150 
Miami,  (305)  379-6444 
Sanjuan,  (809)  724-0500 


AIR 


le  bon  voyage. 


EASY  CHAIR 


"I  have  written  this  book  out  of  my 
need  to  share  with  people  everywhere 
the  kind  of  fulfillment  which  I  found 
both  as  a  woman  and  as  a  human  being 
in  my  life  with  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr." 

-COR ETTA  SCOTT  KING 


The  love,  the  hope,  the  fears,  the  humor,  the  undying 
faith  — in  a  book  that  bridges  race  and  creed  to  touch 
the  human  core  in  everyone  .  .  .  "One  of  the  noblest 
and  most  moving  human  documents  of  this  or  any 
season."  —  Publishers'  Weekly 

III  life  With  Martin  Luther  Kino.  Jr. 

by  CORETTA  SCOTT  KING 

16  pages  of  photographs  /  $6.95  /  At  your  bookstore  /  HOLT,  RINEHART  AND  WINSTON,  INC. 


ning,  which  no  private  corpffl 
capahle  of  handling;    only  j 
agency  can,  or  should,  select m, 
for  the  110  new  communities:^ 
dards  for  protection  of  the  env  ^ 
and  arrange  inducements,  whB&c 
sary,  to  create  job  opportunitA 
does  not  mean  government  sta:  \ 
business;  usually  all  it  takes 
new  industries  into  the  desireiwnj 
is  provision  of  a  good  highwjUt 
pendable  water  supply,  and  pMrf 
industrial  park,  a  governmen  qf .U 
tion,  or  a  nearby  universityJMj 
what  happened  when  Route  vHi 
built  as  a  ring  highway  aroundHH 
The  rest  of  the  job  can  confiljH 
left  to  private  enterprise.  Expqflfl 
date,  both  here  and  abroad,  IIJ 
that  plenty  of  businessmen  willlaMi 
to  flesh  out  the  new  commun^B 
homes  and  factories,  once  thel^H 
is  in  place:  that  is,  the  basic 
the  infrastructure  of  streets  andilp 

Wt  makes  no  sense  to  calculate  H 
J-of  building  the  Second  AmqH 
cording  to  the  four-book  plan-IHj 

variant— without  also  looking  aiE 
of  the  alternative.  If  we  simpliB 

present  cities  double  in  size,  inML 
otic  and  heedless  way  they  JHJ 
growing,  the  cost   will   be  ill  \ 
greater.  One  reason  is  what  ecc  ^ 
call  "diseconomies  of  scale."  t  s' 
city  reaches  a  certain  size,  the  p< 
cost  of  providing  services— wateJ  M- 
protection,  transport,  and  all  tl  ! 
begins  to  rise  sharply.  (Nobodyfi  ! 
for  sure  what  the  optimum  siz  I  \ 
be,  because  our  political  sciential^ 
done  surprisingly  little  research  1 
question;  the  most  plausible  e<il> 
I  have  seen  suggest  that  the  d  t 
population  ceiling  may  lie  son 
between  200,000  and  one  millii  I 
Far  greater,  however,  are  tin 
costs  of  urban  elephantiasis,  a  i 
costs  which  inevitably  follow.  Th(  i 
of  the  last  five  years  have  ma 
thing  unmistakably  clear:  when 
gets  too  big,  it  pays  an  enormous 
in   crime,   drug  addiction,  sprl 
slums,  decaying  schools,  and  rac 
moil. 

If  he  is  interested  in  saving  i 
therefore,  every  true  conservative 
to  be  a  passionate  advocate  of  Th 
So  should  everybody  who  simply 
the  country  to  be  a  decent  place 
in.  And,  after  all,  why  should 
build  the  Second  America  in  a  s( 
and  humane  fashion?  If  the  Briti 
the  Finns  can  do  it,  why  can't  we 
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Margol  II  en  toff 


PERFORMING  ARTS 


Absolutely  free 
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The  invitation 


Elvis  Presley  makes  his  first  public 
stage  appearance  in  eight  years  with  his 
current  four-tveek  engagement  at  the 
newly  opened  Las  Vegas  International 
Hotel. 

— International  Hotel, 

Press  Release,  August  1969 

I  t  was  summer  all  across  the  country 
1  —hut  summer  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  not  summer  in  another.  Along 
the  Northeast  coastline,  we  had  had 
rain,  chilly  days,  rough  seas,  fog  hang- 
ing over  the  dunes,  mushrooms  growing 
on  lawns,  mildew  everywhere.  One 
wanted,  above  all,  to  get  away.  So  that 
when  some  conjunction  of  RCA  Victor 
and  Kirk  Kerkorian  ( owner  of  the  Inter- 
national Hotel)  invited  the  quality  pop- 
rock  critics  to  fly  to  Las  Vegas  for  Elvis 
Presley's,  opening  performance,  the 
response  was  more  enthusiastic  than 
would  ordinarily  be  expected.  For  the 
most  part,  the  lock  critics  are  young, 
fashionably  engage,  sharp  as  whistles, 
and  ceaselessly  alert  to  the  dangers  of 
selling  out.  A  junket  is  not,  for  them,  the 
pudding  it  was  for  the  older  generation 
of  trade-wise  pop  journalists  who  func- 
tioned quite  outside  Culture  and,  as 
such,  were  free  as  birds  of  social  respon- 
sibilities. 

Ellen  Willis,  a  rock  critic,  wrote  in 
The  New  Yorker  of  her  dilemma  about 
the  invitation:  "...  a  dilemma  familiar 
to  observers  of  revolution  and  nuclear 
particles.  To  participate  would  compro- 
mise my  objectivity;  to  hold  aloof  would 
falsify  the  experience." 

Still,  it  was  raining  in  the  East,  every- 
one had  some  interest  in  Presley  as  the 
old  man  of  rock,  and  the  trip  promised 
to  be  gorgeously  luxe,  outstandingly 
vulgar,  and  absolutely  free. 

As  for  Las  Vegas,  it  seemed  only  a 
little  more  glamorous  than  Hoboken 
but,  for  most  of  us,  equally  unknown. 
No  one  I  know  goes  to  Las  Vegas— at 
least  not  for  pleasure  to  this  great  plea- 
sure city  in  the  desert.  If  they  have  been 
there  at  all— those  Easterners  I  know 
who  go  everywhere  else  in  the  world  for 
fun— it  has  only  been  out  of  necessity  or 
passing  through  from  one  place  to 
somewhere  else. 


A  Harvard  student  says,  "We  drove 
down  the  Strip  one  night  at  eighty  miles 
an  hour.  There's  nothing  there  but  high- 
ways, hotels,  and  the  desert." 

And  there  are  stories:  "A  girl  passed 
out  at  the  slot  machine  next  to  me.  The 
security  guards  trundled  in  a  shopping 
cart,  slung  her  into  it,  and  wheeled  her 
into  the  parking  lot  and  left  her  there. 
Nobody  stopped  playing." 

One  hears  that  the  gaming  tables  go 
night  and  day,  that  neon  is  the  native 
quarry  stone,  and  that  people  are  driven 
mad  with  greed,  with  joy. 

Bugsy  Siegel  began  it  all  after  the 
second  world  war  with  the  Flamingo 
Hotel  on  the  Strip.  Siegel  is  a  long-dead 
mobster  whose  name  I  recall  only  be- 
cause I  went  to  school  with  one  of  his 
daughters  and  on  the  morning  that  a 
picture  of  him,  bloody  and  murdered, 
was  splashed  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Daily  News,  she  came  to  school  all  the 
same.  Alien  ways.  And  Las  Vegas  has 
always  seemed  an  alien  city  which  rose 
from  the  fantasies  of  gamblers  and 
gangsters  whose  daydreams  were  in 
turn  created  by  movies  and  dealt  with 
the  stuff  of  superstars,  big  easy  money, 
and  big  easy  girls.  The  vices  Las  Vegas 
was  built  to  honor  are  not  my  vices: 
what  is  the  meaning  of  Sodom  to  Oblo- 
mov?  I  never,  for  a  moment,  wanted  to 
go  there. 


The  journey  west 


Multimillionaire  Kirk  Kerkorian's  pri- 
vate jet  came  down  at  Bangor,  Me.,  for 
health  and  immigration  check  and  refuel- 
ing. As  they  were  taking  off,  Kerkorian, 
tvho's  bidding  for  MGM  and  has  the  new 
Vegas  luxury  International  Hotel,  said  to 
guests,  Cary  Grant  and  Johnny  Meyer: 
"W e  should  stop  here  all  the  time — the 
gas  is  about  10$  cheaper." 

— Earl  Wilson,  New  York  Post 
August,  1969 

/\n  the  last  day  of  July  we  are  on 
V_>Jour  way  to  the  desert.  An  air-con- 
ditioned limousine  is  taking  us  from  the 
center  of  Manhattan  to  Kerkorian's 
plane.  Two  of  the  critics,  Ellen  Willis 
and  Bob  Christgau,  are  riding  with  us. 

"Are  you  still  against  abortion?" 
Willis  asks,  alluding  to  a  position  I  had 
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once  taken  which  gave  me,  f  j 
some  small  notoriety  among 
the  neo-feminists. 

"It's  a  complex  thing,"  I  s 
one  has  to  speak  for  the  rig! 
fetus." 

"Fuck  the  fetus!"  Ellen 
We  are  on  our  way. 

Kerkorian's  DC-9  is  enorn  I 
furnished  like  a  series  of  doct  I 
ing    rooms— functional    and  I 
One  quickly  adjusts  to  chairs  w  I 
vert  to  couches,  space  to  mo\l 
in,  and  the  absence  of  the  autriB 
bows  to  on  commercial  flights 
come  instantly  unruly.  The 
asks  people  to  remove  paper 
table  during  takeoff.  No  one 
belts  are  unbuckled  too  soon 
Goldstein  sits  in  Kerkorian's  I 
chair,  is  asked  to  move,  and 
to  it  five  minutes  later.  A  cou 
critics  are  lighting  up  in  the  b 
They  float  out,  red-eyed  and  h 
music  is  coming  from  a  cassett 

"If  the  plane  goes  down," 
refers  to  a  critic  who  is  not 
"Annie  Fisher  becomes  top  d 

We  all  laugh.  This  plane, 
will  not  go  down.  It  is  not  a  ser 
after  all. 

Kerkorian  is  sitting  alone, 
on  some  papers.  He  has  the  self 
manner  of  Howard  Hughes  an 
Hefner— those  other  W underkin 
have  made  so  much  money  so 
that  they  can  afford  to  be  shy.  ! 

"You  have  a  very  nice  plane,' 

"Thank  you,"  he  says.  "Whs 
are  you  from?" 

"No  paper,"  I  say,  "I'm  with  ; 
band." 

It  is  much  like  a  conversatior 
years  ago,  with  Hefner  in  the  I 
Mansion.  "You  have  a  very  nice 
Mr.  Hefner."  "Thank  you.  I'm  gl 
like  it." 

We  pass  over  the  Rockies  and, 
afterward,  we  land.  It  is  still  earl 
noon.  For  a  moment,  leaving  the 
standing  under  the  clean  sky 
degrees  of  pure  dry  heat,  with  the 


Mrs.  Hentoff,  who  has  lived  in  Nei 
"forever,"  writes  frequently  for  Tl 
York  Review  of  Hooks,  Harper's! 
and  other  magazines. 


Most  traveling  salesmen  stories  weren't  made  up 

by  traveling  salesmen. 


Basically  speaking,  traveling  for  a  living  is  no 
•ecause  you  travel  when  it's  good  for  business, 
en  it's  good  for  you. 

For  46  years  we've  rented  more  cars  to  more 
rs  than  anybody  else. 

What  we've  learned  about  the  problems  of  trav- 
i  that  time  has  helped  us  build  a  company  that's 
led  to  make  things  easier  for  you. 
In  over  1000  American  cities  and 
vhere  you  are  a  stranger,  there's 
5  girl  who  lives  in  that  town. 
I  She  can  suggest  a  place  to  eat,  she 


has  a  good  idea  of  where  to  stay,  and  a  way  to  get 
there  without  getting  lost. 

She  can  fill  you  in  on  local  business  customs.  And 
in  a  pinch,  she  can  even  come  up  with  things  like 
a  locksmith  or  an  all-night  drugstore. 

What's  more,  she's  superbly  prepared  to  make 
sure  she  won't  add  to  your  problems.  Nobody  can  rent 
you  a  better  maintained  Ford  or  other 
good  car  than  she  can. 

But  while  others 
just  rent  you  a  car,  she 
will  rent  you  a  company. 


You  don  t  just  rent  a  car.\bu  rent  a  company. 


100%  Blended  Scotch  Whiskies.  86.8  Proof.  Sole  Distributor  U.S.A.  Munson  Shaw  Co.,  N.Y. 


PERFORMING  ARTS 


The  class  of  fc9-or  any  other  year. 


THE  QUEEN'S  AWARD  TO  INDUSTRY 


Alan 
Paton 

talks  for  the  first  time 
about  his  own  life — 
as  husband, 
writer,  and 
South  African 
liberal  leader — in  this 
haunting  account 
of  his  marriage  and 
his  wife's  death. 

Torjou 
Departed 

L  $5.95 
ICHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


PHILIP  RAHV 

"has  maintained  a  dramatically  high 
standard  of  intellectual  and  literary 
seriousness  throughout  his  career.  In 
some  unique  way,  he  manages  to  be 
deeply  engage,  and  yet  tough  in  his 
resistance  to  unworthy  fashions." 
—  ELIZABETH  HARDWICK 

LITERATURE  AND 
THE  SIXTH  SENSE 

STUDIES  IN 
AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE 

by  PHILIP  RAHV 

"For  30  years  —  I  suppose  it  must 
be  —  his  enormously  wide  reading, 
his  learning  and  his  ever-questioning 
response  to  many  literatures  have 
made  him,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
wisest  anil  most  nourishing  of  Amer- 
ican critics."     —V.  S.  PRITCHETT 

At  your  bookstore  •  $10.0(1 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


underfoot  and  the  Sierra  in  tl 
I  am  where  I  always  wanted 


Accomm 


At  thirty  stories  and  365  fe 
International  Hotel  is  the  tall< 
in  Las  Vegas.  Only  Hoover  Di  a% 
Nevada  Test  site,  both  govern  'nt 
ects,  exceed  the  International's  Oflf 
cost  and  over-all  dimensions  in  e\ 
— International  Hot<hrO 

The  International  hovers  <j;J 
dise  Road  like  a  three-ara 
fish.  Directly  across  from  t  i 
Landmark,  Howard  Hughes'  litj 
in  the  shape  of  a  round  toweja 
chute  jump  in  an  amusem 
These  two  are  the  first  majorfofl 
be  built  off  that  Strip  whose  pa  :e$ 
filtered  into  our  consciousnes  hr 
gossip  columns  and  late-night  ev 
shows:  .  .  .  he  opened  at  the  i  ht 
straight  from  The  Desert  Inn.  . 

Entering  a  Las  Vegas  hotel  )b 
the  first  time  is  something  of  ;  ul 
shock.  There  is  a  kind  of  re  rs 
established  hotel  practice.  Wl  I 
where,  would  be  thought  of  as  si 
be  flamboyantly  exposed— th  d 
sun  shining  on  blue  pools,  the  If 
palms  and  yuccas— are  hidden  fi  tl 
here  as  the  front  door  closes.  Ir  te 
bies  of  Las  Vegas  it  is  alwa  I 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then  r 
clocks,  no  windows,  no  seating  o 
only  a  huge  cavern  filled  with  it 
chines  and  gaming  tables  wh ; 
would  expect  guests  to  sit  or  pro  r 
The  air  is  cold  and  artificial  lig  I 
over  everything  as  people  tal  ( 
from  paper  cups  and  feed  th 
machines  flashing  the  imperat 
SERT  COIN. 

It  looks,  quite  literally,  like  H  . 
Hidden  in  corridors  off  the  It  I 
the  International  are  shops  wh  f 
Las  Vegas  merchandise:  men's  f 
cardigans  in  all  the  colors  of  Itali 
overpriced  gold  and  silver  coin  j( ( 
two  kinds  of  miniature  slot  ma 
one  of  which  pays  off.  In  the  big 
the  shops  and  merchandise  are 
identical,  as  are  the  lobbies.  Oi 
motif  of  each  hotel  appears  to  str 
distinction.  The  International  flie 
of  other  countries  and  has  an  01 
torch.  Caesar's  Palace  has  cypress 
life-size  plaster  copies  of  classical 
ture,  and  the  biggest  slot  mach 
Nevada  called   maximus  whicl 
five  dollars  at  a  gulp.  The  Sands 
Dunes  has— oh,  I  don't  know— an 
In  any  case,  the  luxury  hote 


Beware  of 
the  low-priced  tour. 


>me  people  don't  realize  there 
ml  a  big  difference  between  two 
uifean  tours  that  cost  exactly 

ne. 

TWA  Bonus  Adventure  Tour 
bout  the  same  as  other  low- 
tours.  The  difference  is  that  you 
)t  of  extras  without  paying 
or  them. 

i)U  get  a  tour  guide  to  pick  you 
jjhe  airport. 

i  >u  get  a  top  quality  hotel  that's 
)S  o  the  places  you  want  to  visit. 


You  get  a  room  with  a  private  bath. 

You  get  advice  on  what  to  see  and 
how  to  get  there.  Just  give  us  a  call, 
and  we'll  give  you  a  hand. 

We'll  even  throw  in  a  discount 
book  that  lets  you  get  bargain  prices. 

To  get  the  details  on  TWAs  Bonus 
Adventure  Tours,  send  for  our  free 
booklet.  Then  talk  it  over  with 
your  travel  agent. 

At  TWA,  we  feel  that  just  because 
you're  taking  a  low-priced  tour  doesn't 
mean  you  have  to  rough  it. 


TWA.  Dept.  373,  P.O.  Box  25 
Grand  Central  Station,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10017 
Please  send  me  your  free  Adventure  Tour 
literature  And  tell  me  how  to  charge  my  trip 
with  TWA  s  Worldwide  Jet  Credit  Card. 


City 


Slate 


Zip 


travel  agenl  is 


( 


TWA 

Our  people  make  you  happy. 
We  make  them  happy. 


r  r.r\  r  Un  M  1  IN  l>  AKIS 


WHEN  A  TRUCKLOAD  OF  HARD  MAPLE 
arrives  at  Jack  Daniel's,  the  boys  in  our  rickyard 
go  to  work. 

They're  the  ones  who  saw  up  the  wood,  stack  it  in 
ricks  and  burn  it  in  the  open  air.  What  they  get  is  a 
very  special  charcoal,  which  is  ground  up  fine  and  packed 
into  vats  ten  feet  deep.  Then,  our  just-made  whiskey 
is  seeped  through  the  charcoal 
to  mellow  its  taste  and  smooth 
out  its  flavor.  This  is  charcoal 
mellowing,  the  extra  blessing 
that  gives  Jack  Daniel's  its  rare 
sippin'  smoothness.  One  sip,  we 
believe,  and  you'll  be  thankful 
for  our  hardworking  boys  in 
the  rickyard. 


TENNESSEE  WHISKEY   •   90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  e  1969,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  lent  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 

DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY   •   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TEN  N. 
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most  alike  in  that  they  are  n 

ous.  Massive  brass  turns  in 
rene  at  a  touch.  Thick  shag 
made  from  synthetic  fibers 
in  the  coffee  shops  is  slow.  In 
national,  the  rooms  appear  to 
of  a  first-class  hotel  until  on 
that  the  amenities  are  miss r 
towels  are  thin  and  small,  w  te 
nameless.  There  are  no  pens 
tionery,    no    desk    portfolio  ol 
loose  lying  around.  And,  Strang  r 
at  nine  each  morning  a  hoi  k< 
pounds  on  the  door  and  calls,' CI 
ing!"  One  begins  to  feel  untru«co 
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The  recreati(  : 


Of  all  the  wonders  you'll  see  in  t 
tional  Territory  the  one  that  will  i 
impress  you  most  is  our  Recoil 
Area.  W e  did  something  daring 
W e  put  it  all  on  a  rooftop.  Right  t 
first  floor.  .  .  .  It  isn't  just  big.  I 
word  for  it  would  be  tremendoi  i 
/(///  8V2  acres  large  .  .  .  and  it  h  e 
thing. 

— International  Hotel  i  i 

rl^he  day  we  arrive,  they  are  i  1 
-i-  ting  the  artificial  grass  arn 
lagoons  on  the  rooftop.  The  sui  i 
your  head  throb  after  two  minu 
doors  and  there  are  four  tenni'  I 
on  the  roof  and  nobody  playing.' 
in  tennis  whites  sits  slumped  in»e 
hotel  door. 

"How  long  did  you  play?"  I  < 

"Half  a  set,"  he  says. 

You  can't  go  in  the  pool  beca  1 
biggest  man-made  body  of  w;i 
Nevada  outside  of  Lake  Mead  is  1 
and  they  don't  know  why.  One 
hotel  employees  says  to  another,  P 
put  the  pool  on  the  roof  and  evei  | 
the  elevator  runs,  it  shakes  the  bi  1 
and  the  pool  cracks." 


The  opt 


Ecstatic  over  two  genuine  standii 
tions,  Elvis  was  candid  about  other  j 
When  a  reporter  asked  him.  "Why 
dye  your  hair?"  he  replied,  "Becai 
gray." 

—Earl  Wilson,  New  Yor 
August  1969 

The  room  in  which  Presley  is  a| 
ing  seats  two  thousand  p 
There  is  a  tremendous  crush  a 
door.  "But  we're  invited  guests, 
of  the  critics  says.  "So  is  everyone 
says  the  man  at  the  door.  I  try  to 
remote  and  Kastern  and  unconce 


HEREVER  YOU  LIVE... 


you  have  a  stake  in  rural  America. 

years  ago  our  nation  was  half  rural,  half  urban.  Now  70  percent  of  our  people  are  crammed 
jne  percent  of  our  land. 

)ugh  the  years,  as  millions  have  deserted  the  countryside  in  search  of  a  better  life 
ci|  problems  have  been  heaped  on  problems. 

what  have  we  got  today?  Smog,  pollution  and  traffic  jams  in  the  cities.  Abandoned  farmsteads  and 
es  in  the  country.  And  economic  and  social  ills  in  both.  We  could  have  planned  more  wisely. 

v  is  the  time  for  us  to  decide  on  our  national  policy  .  .  .  what  we  want  our  country  to  be  like  30  years  from 
we'll  have  100  million  people  added  to  our  population. 

must  decide  if  we  want  to  go  on  piling  more  and 
ile  into  small  amounts  of  space  ...  or  if  we  want 


a  better  balance  of  opportunity  .  .  .  creating 
ind  building  community  facilities  where  millions 
work  and  play  ...  in  the  countryside. 


consumer-owners  of  America's  nearly  1,000  rural 
terns  call  upon  our  President,  our  Congress,  and 
Hjry's  leaders  to  adopt  An  Agenda  for  Rural 
-a  national  agenda  relevant  to  the  total  welfare 
ion  .  .  .  relevant  to  the  future  .  .  .  relevant  to  the 
?ntial  of  America's  spacious  countryside  —  with 
rities. 


Iv'e  urge  the  President  to  appoint  a  National  Coordinator  for  Rural  Community  Development  .  .  .  and 
IDnsolidation  and  upgrading  of  existing  community  development  programs  now  administered  by 
■  ■rent  Federal  agencies. 

|Ve  urge  development  and  implementation  of  programs  to  meet  the  following  urgent  problems  of 
I rica  and  its  people: 

|-a/  Housing.  Over  half  the  nation's  substandard  homes  —  more  than  four  million  —  are  in  rural  America. 
19  live  in  these  homes  are  old.  Many  are  poor. 

immunity  Facilities.  Nearly  30,000  rural  communities  are  without  adequate  water  systems  .  .  .  about  45,000 
j?wer  systems.  Thousands  lack  medical  centers,  libraries,  good  schools,  recreation  programs. 

is  and  Training.  Few  of  the  nearly  14  million  new  |obs  created  in  the  last  15  years  were  in  rural  America, 
i)  unemployment  figures  in  many  areas  run  nearly  18  per  cent,  compared  to  a 
iverage  of  about  four  per  cent. 

l-v-Cost  Credit.  The  effects  of  high  interest  are  most  sharply  felt  in  the  countryside  where  there  is  a 
jiortage  of  capital  for  housing  and  community  and  industrial  growth. 

tion  now  on  this  AGENDA  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA  will  lead  toward  the  solution 

I  }f  our  nation's  ills  —  in  the  cities  and  in  the  rural  areas.  The  urgency  of  these  problems  demands 
efforts  of  us  all,  acting  together  with  Federal,  state  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
e  organizations  in  urban  and  rural  America. 

ross  the  land,  the  members,  directors  and  employees  of  the  nation's  nearly  1,000  consumer-owned 

trie  systems  are  providing  leadership  in  their  communities  .  .  .  leadership  to  develop  central  water  systems, 

.ing  programs,  spearhead  drives  for  community  colleges  and  recreation  projects,  and  much  more. 

ne  while  rural  electric  systems  continue  to  supply  low-cost,  dependable  electric  power 

he  most  remote  areas. 

t  the  welfare  of  America  —  all  America  —  is  everyone's  responsibility.  So,  wherever  you  live  .  .  . 
you  do  .  .  .  whoever  you  are  .  .  .  you,  too,  have  a  stake  in  rural  America. 

AMERICA'S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 

Owned  and  controlled  by  the  people  they  serve 


Tore  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  /  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 


Guatemala:  World  Neighbors'  President  and  Founder,  Dr.  John  L. 
Peters,  congratulates  Pedro  (center)  on  his  fine  chickens.  This  is  part 
of  the  Chimaltenango  Project,  in  an  area  containing  645,000  persons, 
much  of  which  is  open  only  to  foot  travel  or  horseback  most  of  the 

year. 

Will  Chickens  Save  the  World? 


Well,  not  exactly.  But  for  Pedro,  a 
few  chickens  saved  his  world.  Pedro 
has  three  children,  no  education,  a  few 
acres  of  ground  to  farm,  barely  sur- 
vives. 

Here  is  what  chickens  did  for  Pedro: 
as  a  part  of  our  Chimaltenango  project, 
we  loaned  him  the  money  to  buy  a 
flock  of  chickens,  and  our  field  worker 
paliently  taught  him  how  to  tend  his 
baby  chicks,  and  later  prepare  them  for 
marketing. 

Soon  Pedro  will  be  able  to  increase 
his  (lock.  Then  with  a  little  money  to 
buy  fertilizer  and  better  seed,  he  will 
double  his  crops  and  try  raising  rabbits 
and  apples  on  his  once  primitive  farm. 

And — vital  to  his  family — his  child- 
ren are  now  eating  meat  and  eggs, 
receiving  precious  protein  .  .  .  and  Ped- 
ro has  confidence  that  he  can  help 
himself,  thanks  to  the  help  of  World 
Neighbors. 

In  the  little  community  where  he 
lives  in  Guatemala  corn  is  the  main 
crop — has  been  for  centuries.  But  the 
soil  is  worn  out  and  corn  has  little 
protein.  So  50%   of  the  children  die 


before  reaching  the  age  of  ten,  and 
nearly  everyone  suffers  from  protein 
deficiency. 

World  Neighbors  has  been  working 
in  such  less  developed  areas  since  1952, 
implanting  the  self-help  desire,  not  pass- 
ing out  free  soup. 

Our  job  is  to  help  a  man  like  Pedro 
want  to  better  himself,  and  then  show 
him  how  it  can  be  done  through  rotat- 
ing loans,  disease  control,  proper  use 
of  fertilizers,  diet,  sanitation,  vaccina- 
tions, animal  care  .  .  . 

Your  $10  or  $100  "invested"  in 
World  Neighbors  multiplies,  works  hard 
...  as  a  hand  up,  not  a  handout,  im- 
planting the  self  help  incentive. 

Won't  you  join  with  a  small,  but 
thoughtful  number  of  concerned  in- 
dividuals, who  support  our  work,  and 
receive  special  reports  of  projects  in 
21  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America? 

We  probably  won't  save  the  world 
from  hunger  and  poverty,  but  here  and 
there  our  workers  are  turning  on  lights 
in  dark  corners  of  the  globe. 


Yes,  1  want  to  "invest"  in 

your  self-help  program. 

Here  is  my  contribution  of  $_ 

~]   Please    send  information 

about   your  color,   sound   film,  A 

HAND    UP,   for   on  inter- 

national  relations  program. 

'  MAMF 

CITY 

STATF 

7IP 

Your  gift  is  tax  deductible. 

WORLD  NEIGHBORS 

51  16  N.  1 

orthind,  Oklahoma  City,  Ok  hi. 

7.51  12 

Registered  with  tin-  Vni 

ed  States  Advisory  Committee  on  Vol 

untary  Foreigti  Aid. 

Nothing,  I  think,  is  absolu  y  { 

Later,  we  are  seated  against  ie«t 
at  a  long  table.  Rex  Reed,  who  S 
something  of  a  reputation  wril  a  fa 
movie  stars,  is  sitting  with  us.  i«% 
anachronistic  comedian  in  th<  »ort 
onstage.  No  one  is  listening^ 
Reed  turns  his  eyes  towarc  "fcjj 
Colonel  Tom  Parker,  Presle ;  C 
stone,  wearing  a  white  coat  vip 
stenciled  all  over  it,  is  walkin.  art 
the  room  shaking  hands.  It  l< 
all  the  executives  at  RCA  h;  •  | 
out  for  the  show.  Presley's  fat  r  h 
table  behind  us,  and  the  room  ful 
celebrities  whose  names  I  h; 
heard.  It  is  almost  time  for  F  sle- 
appear.  The  younger  critics  ai  aft 
ready  to  feel  their  age— to  se  ort 
their  childhood  heroes  perfm 
almost  middle-aged  man. 

Elvis  comes  on  stage  wearir  ai 
night-blue  karate  tunic  and  >ui 
His  hair  is  black  and  Indian 
He  is  skinny  as  a  knife  and  lool  : 
good.  It  is  perhaps  the  first  tin  !  I 
ever  seen  him  look  good.  He  ha  1 1 
look  they  loved— that  old  sensua  ui 
of  being  "grease."  a  truck  dri'  I 
Memphis  who  could  shake  th.  tti 
The  oily  wavy  hair  is  gone,  d 
pouty  baby-round  face.  There  audi 
on  his  face,  creases  in  his  che  . 
he  has  been  a  superstar  for  so  I  <? 
he  glows   just   standing   thei  I 
Johnny  Cash,  he  is  Somebody—  fl 
is  a  sensual  quality  all  by  itself.  I 
"Love  Me  Tender,"  and  the  aut  m 
transfixed.  I  wish,  for  a  moment  m 
had  been  one  of  my  heroes,  e  y 
delicious  shiver  of  the  sense  I 
gone,  the  awareness  of  what  t 
do  which  is  sweeping  over  th< 
screamed  for  him  as  schoolchild 
are  now  grown  up,  sitting  at  a  i  gi 
table  with  the  grown-ups  in  Las  e 

A  young  writer  from  Nei*  1 
Magazine  radiates  love.  "When  .  a 
sixth  grade,"  she  says,  "we  use( 
each  other  who  we  would  let  fee  i 
I  used  to  say  I  would  only  let  El 
me  up." 

Rex   Reed,   who   has  eaten  ill 
quarters  of  his  parfait,  curls  1 
"Ugh— miserable!"  he  says,  push  ; 
dish  away.  His  attention  reverts  t 
ley  who  is  now  scanning  the  ri 
has  stopped,  and  is  singing  dire 
our  table— the  table  whose  hott 
name  has  been  "airplane  press, 
denly  he  looks  at  Reed:  "I  saw 
TV  the  other  night." 

Reed  blushes.  "Oh  Cod,"  he  si  • 
think  I'll  faint." 

The  young  writer  from  New 


SWAGEN  OF  AMERICA,  INC.    *SUCX.ESTEO  RETAIL  PRICE,  EAST  COAST  P.O.E.    1$1B77  WC'.l  COAST  P  O.E-I    LOCAL  TAXES  AN  0  OTM.'R  DEALER  DELIVERY  CHARGES.  IF  ANY,  A  CP  IT  ION  AL  .  WH1TEWALLS  OPTIONAL  AT  EXTRA  COST. 


n  amazing  new  ingredient  now  comes  in  this  familiar  package. 


Hed  a  longer-lasting  engine, 
r  lasting  than  what? 
t   lasting  than  our  old  engine, 
case  you  didn't  know,  was  one  of 
:hest  engines  around. 
;w  version  is  more  powerful.  (Top 
1  mph  vs.  78  mph.) 
Letter  acceleration. 


And  most  important,  it  weighs  the  same 
as  the  older  version.  So  it  doesn't  have  to 
work  as  hard  to  get  you  around. 

But  the  generation  gap  ends  there: 

The  new  engine  will  sti!1  give  you  a  good 
26  miles  to  a  gallon  of  gas. 

It  still  takes  pints  of  oil  instead  of  quarts. 

It  still  abstains  from  antifreeze. 


And  it's  still  conveniently  located  in  the 
rear  for  better  traction  in  mud  and  snow. 

Yes,  all  the  things  that  made  our  old 
package  a  hit  last  year  are  back.  Includ- 
ing the  same  old  price:  $1799.* 
Only  Volkswagen  would  add 
an  amazing  new  ingredient  and 
then  stop  adding. 


I'KK  FORMING  ARTS 


comim; 
in 

HARPERS 


by  Marshall  Frady 


by  John  Corry 


by  James  Q.  Wilson 


CONFESSIONS  OF 
A  WHITE  RACIST 

by  Larry  L.  King 

BERNADETTE 

DE\  LI  \ 
I\  AMERICA 

by  Sara  Davidson 

NOTES  ON  FRENCH 
MEDIOCRITY 

by  Friedel  Ungeheuer 

NEW  BLACK 
WRITERS 

by  Irving  Howe 


Magazine  pouts  at  Reed.  "I  thought  he 
\\;is  singing  to  me— and  he  was  singing 
to  you." 

I  do  not  think  that  he  will  sing  to  me. 


Outside 


There's  nothing  around  Vegas.  I  just 
fly  out  to  catch  a  show  and  fly  right  home 
again. 

— RCA  executive 

At  nine-thirty  in  the  morning,  it  is 
already  too  hot  to  walk  outdoors. 
We  drive  in  an  air-conditioned  car 
through  the  desert  toward  the  hills.  This 
is  country  we  know  from  movies.  In  the 
distance  is  the  Valley  of  Fire  and  the 
red  sandstone  cliffs  where  the  cowhoy 
and  Indian  movies  and  television  shows 
are  filmed.  The  temperature  is  116 
degrees  and  dust  is  rising  in  swirls  like 
Indian  smoke.  The  driver,  who  comes 
from  Tennessee,  tells  us  how  the  cov- 
ered wagons  traveled  through  here  on 
their  way  to  California— and  it  sud- 
denly seems  the  most  marvelous  and 
extraordinary  thing  the  settlers  did.  I 
can  see  exactly  which  way  the  wagons 
came— perhaps  because  I  had  seen  it  a 
hundred  times  before  in  movies,  but 
also  because  there  is  only  one  way  it 
could  have  been.  Here,  where  you  can 
see  for  miles,  are  the  wide  plains  which 
the  wagons  had  to  cross,  and  the  hills 
on  either  side  are  full  of  hiding  places. 
And  you  can  see  how  the  Indians  or  the 
bandits  would  wait  in  the  hills,  watching 
for  hours,  while  the  wagon  train  picked 
its  way  across  the  plain  in  the  dust  and 
the  heat  knowing  that  there  was  some- 
thing waiting  up  there  in  the  red  hills. 

"Nevada  is  the  richest  state  in  ore," 
the  driver  says.  "People  keep  finding 
new  lodes  all  the  time.  The  wind  blows 
the  soil  away  and  uncovers  them." 

A  friend  of  his,  he  says,  had  been 
wandering  drunk  in  the  hills  we  were 
passing  through  and  stumbled  over 
ground  that  was  pure  copper.  When  he 
sobered  up.  he  had  forgotten  where  it 
was— so  he  stayed  sober  for  six  months 
and  walked  back  and  forth  until  he 
found  it  again.  Now  it  turns  out  to  be 
one  of  the  biggest  copper  mines  in 
Nevada.  Anyone  could  get  rich  out  here, 
the  driver  says.  Land  values  are  boom 
ing.  He  himself  was  borrowing  money 
to  buy  land  which  would  surely  double 
within  six  months.  His  uncle  was  mak- 
ing a  fortune  in  land. 

band,  houses,  copper,  hotels;  the 
whole  place  is  a  frontier  you  can  feel 
expanding.  Today  you  can  be  a  drunk, 


tomorrow,  a  millionaire.  Just  an 
and  hustle. 

"I'll  drive  you  past  the  two-  n 
thousand-dollar  homes,"  thedr  r 
"a  friend  of  mine  just  built  or  | 

We  go  to  Hoover  Dam  iniat 
springs  out  of  the  mountains,  (  o 
desert,  a  sheer  cement  hulk.  Si  e 
Woody  Guthrie  would  have  su  a 
—the  lifeline  of  three  states  orr 
in  art  moderne.  In  some  odd  a  art! 
way,  it  looks  like  both  Radio  Ci  M»' 
Hall  and  the  murals  that  cov  ;<j  | 
walls  of  public  schools  built  ir  ie 1 
pression  days.   I   look  at  itjuti 
through  the  cliffs  and  wish   it  1 
Indians  still  had  the  country  a  lW 
waiting  in  the  hills  for  the  set  nil 
their  way  to  California. 


Imperial  Room.  The  ultimatm 
curean  dining  in  a  romantic  san 
sumptuous  as  any  gourmet  restali 


the  country  . 
gentlemen. 


jacket  and  tie  suggl 


— International  Hotel  flcwl 

The  night  before  we  leave,  saetjl 
the  airplane  press  decide  tcjata 
the  Imperial  Room.  It  is  a  place  nt 
us  would  pay  to  go  to— but  it  s 
most  expensive  food  in  the  hot  a'1 
since  none  of  us  is  paying,  we  goj  | 

I  have  grown  weary  by  now 
costumey  aspect  of  Las  Vegas. |J9j 
where,  someone  is  dressed  in  a  |iM| 
version  of  some  ancient  or  modjjiii 
tional  dress.  Still,  a  busboy  witljn.'^ 
acled  w  rists  draws  my  attention. 
are  you  supposed  to  be?"  I  ask. 

"I  think,"  he  says,  "I  am  an  Eg  I 
slave." 

Richard  Goldstein  sits  down 
table  dressed  as  Richard  Gold  i 
which  is  pretty  spiffy  and  long- 
for  the  Imperial  Room.  The  test  f 
look  a  little  that  way  too.  The  c  t; 
takes  our  orders  for  chateaub  a 
baked  oysters,  good  things— aiMM 
says  in  a  low  voice,  "The  husbo  'f 
this  is  the  hippest  looking  table  1  ' 
e\ er  seen." 

Christgau  orders  pate  de  foie 
"We  are  out  of  pate."  the  captain 
"Will  you  take  chopped  liver?" 

Christgau  lakes  vichyssoise  in  f 
Eating  it.  lie  suddenly  stops  and 
something  out  of  his  mouth.  "TnCl 
he  says,  unbelieving,  "a  fingernai 
ping  in  my  soup."  Among  the  c 
there  is. 

The  next  day  we  went  home. 


or  people 

ho  are  not  ashamed 
if  having  brains. 
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f  the  most  superb  home 
ever  assembled— 
Books 

|  nut  be  popular  to  admit  it, 
people  aren't  created  equal. 
z  lunger  they  live  (and  learn), 
f  equal  they  get. 

were  probably  born  with  a 
fchare  of  intelligence  than  most 
•  fellow  men  .  .  .  and  taught 
I  use  it.  And  you  appreciate  the 
pee.  You  aren't  ashamed  of 
j  brains.  You  enjoy  using  them. 
>'s  why  Great  Books  belong  in 
)nie.  These  are  the  writings  of 
Homer,  Cervantes,  Tolstoy, 
Rabelais,  Shakespeare,  and 
uore.  They  contain  just  about 
mportant  thought  of  Western 
pr  the  past  3,000  years!  A  set 
eautifully  bound  volumes  con- 


taining 443  masterpieces  by  74  of 
history's  greatest  geniuses. 

The  $1,000,000  Syntopicon 

Included  with  Great  Books  (and 
available  only  with  Great  Books)  is  a 
unique  reference  work  called  the  Syn- 
topicon. An  amazing  index  that 
required  8  years  and  cost  more  than 
$1,000,000  just  to  write. 

Unlike  a  dictionary  that  indexes 
words,  or  an  encyclopaedia  which  in- 
dexes facts,  the  Syntopicon  indexes 
ideas — everyone  of  the  thousands  of 
topics  and  subtopics  within  the  Great 
Books. 

In  minutes,  the  Syntopicon  enables 
you  to  look  up  any  idea  in  the  Great 
Books  and  find  what  each  of  the  great 
thinkers  thought  about  it. 

Also  available  .  rh  Great  Books 
are  the  handsome  10-volume  reading 
plans.  And  you  may  also  get  a  re- 


markable 10-volume  set  called  Gate- 
way to  the  Great  Books. 

Certainly,  the  Great  Books  belong 
in  the  home  of  every  thinking  person. 
May  we  suggest  that  you  send  for 
more  facts  today? 

Send  for  this  FREE  Booklet 

To  learn  more,  just 
fill  out  and  mail 
the  attached  t  ard.  If 
card  is  missing, 
write  to  Great 
Books,  425  N. 
Michigan  Ave., 
Dept.  705-N, 
Chicago,  Illinois 
6061 1 .  You  will  receive  a  full- 
color,  16-page  booklet  describing 
Great  Books  in  detail. 

There  is  no  cost  or  obligation. 

GREAT  BOOKS 


Neil  Sheehan 


LETTERS  FROM  HAMBURGER  HILL 


On  our  way  home  from  Vietnam  in 
the  fall  of  1966,  my  wife  and  I 
stopped  oil  in  London  and  \  i sited  the 
crypt  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral.  There, 
engraved  <>n  marble  tablets  commemo- 
rating the  dead  of  the  Empire's  wars, 
were  the  names  of  those  who  had 
perished  in  the  two  conflicts  with  Af- 
ghanistan in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Both  had  been  ill-starred  wars,  in  which 
imperial  Britain  overreached  her  limits 
and  sought  to  subjugate  a  spirited  and 
hardy  people  who  would  not  yield. 
Finally,  after  much  dying,  the  British 
armies  marched  back  into  India  and 
the  men  who  governed  then  in  London 
acknowledged  that  the  wars  had  been 
unwise.  I  wondered,  reading  the  names 
and  the  places  where  they  had  fallen- 
Kandahar.  Kabul.  Jalalabad,  strange- 
sounding  places  like  the  battlegrounds 
of  Van  Tuong,  Plei  Me,  and  la  Drang 
still  so  vivid  in  my  memory— whether 
any  of  the  dead  had  questioned  the 
in  aning  of  their  end.  I  wondered  if  they 
had  understood  they  were  to  die  in  vain 
and  if  they  had  rebelled— if  only  in  their 
minds  and  in  their  fear— against  such  a 
death.  Perhaps  there  is  no  difference, 
but  it  ought  to  be  one  thing  to  perish  on 
the  beaches  of  Normandy  or  Iwo  Jima 
in  a  great  cause  and  another  to  fall  in  a 
rejected  and  unsung  war. 

At  Van  Tuong  and  Plei  Me  and  la 
Drang  there  had  been  no  doubts.  There 
was  fear  and  anguish  for  the  loss  of  a 
buddy,  and  the  riflemen  complained 
about  the  heat  and  the  dusi.  yet  they 
seemed  to  accept  their  lot  as  a  biller  and 
necessary  duty  for  their  country.  They 
believed  the  generals  and  the  diplomats 
and  the  President  who  told  them  that  if 
they  did  not  win  here  they  would  have 
to  light  the  yellow-skinned  Communists, 
the  eternal  Cooks,  at  Waikiki  or  San 
Francisco.  So  it  was  better  to  shoot  and 
bomb  in  another  man's  country.  As  the 
war  went  on  and  the  dissent  grew  at 


home,  there  still  seemed  to  be  no  doubts 
among  the  infantrymen. 

At  Khe  Sanh  in  April  and  May  of 
1967,  the  Marines  cheered  as  they 
clambered  to  the  tops  of  three  high  hills 
north  of  the  camp.  The  cheers  were  that 
much  louder  for  their  138  comrades 
who  had  been  killed  on  the  slopes.  At 
Hill  875  near  Dak  To  that  November, 
the  officers  shouted.  "Airborne,"  and 
the  paratroopers  yelled  back,  "All  the 
way,"  and  rushed  up  again  and  again 
into  the  grenades  and  the  bullets  until 
the  vocal  cords  of  158  were  permanent- 
ly silenced  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  driven  from  the  summit. 

But  there  comes  a  time  in  some  wars 
when  the  killing,  or  just  the  manner  of 
dying,  appears  so  senseless  that  even  the 
obedient  soldier  who  is  "not  to  reason 
why"  begins  to  question  the  meaning 
of  his  sacrifice.  Perhaps  that  time  has 
come  in  Vietnam.  This  August  24,  in  the 
first  such  instance  reported  during  the 
Vietnam  war,  a  company  of  the  196th 
Light  Infantry  Brigade  refused  an  order 
to  attack.  The  company  had  lost  more 
than  half  of  its  109  men  killed  or 
wounded  during  the  previous  five  days 
assaulting  a  complex  of  enemy-held 
bunkers  and  trenches  in  the  Nui  Lon 
Valley  near  the  Central  Vietnam  coast. 
The  46  men  left  unscathed  said  they 
would  not  go  down  into  the  valley  again. 
They  eventually  went,  shamed  into  go- 
ing by  the  gibes  of  a  veteran  sergeant 
sent  down  by  the  battalion  commander 
to  lead  them.  Afterwards,  there  were 
many  explanations  for  their  refusal,  all 
of  which  argued  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  futility  of  the  war.  The  men 
were  tired,  it  was  said,  they  had  had 

Mr.  Shcchan  spent  three  years  in  Viet- 
nam, reporting  first  for  VI'l  and  then  for 
the  New  York  Times.  He  is  now  the  Times 
Washington  Bureau's  investigative  re- 
porter. 


little  sleep  and  little  food  and) 
Most  of  their  squad  and  platoc  l< 
were  casualties.  Perhaps  these';]" 
tions  were  true  and  perhaps  t 
not.  What  could  not  be  explaii  I 
was  that  men  had  suffered  eq  I 
fore  and  had  not  balked  when  o  i 
endure  more. 

If  the  time  of  doubt,  of  p; 
come  for  the  ordinary  America 
in  Vietnam,  its  advent  may  on 
traced  back  to  an  earlier  battle 
in  the  desolate  A  Shau  Vall< 
ridge  called  Ap  Bia  by  the  Vi< 
and  Hill  937  on  the  U.  S.  Am 
The  soldiers,  or  some  imagin 
porter,  named  it  Hamburger  H: 
55  paratroopers  who  did  not  su 
eleven  consecutive  assaults  to 
ridge  from  the  North  Vietnanie: 

On  May  20,  the  day  the  sun  i 
taken,  Senator  Edward  M.  1 
stood  in  the  Senate  and  prote 
orders  that  had  ordained  tries*  I 
as  "senseless  and  irresponsibk 
were  American  youths  still  beh'l 
for  such  godforsaken  ridge  I 
asked,  when  the  diplomats  (ha> 
tied  on  their  seating  arrang 
were  supposedly  negotiating  a  ] 
Paris?  A  week  after  the  paral't 
gained  its  summit,  Ap  Bia  waM 
doned,  just  as  Hill  875,  the  thi 
north  of  Khe  Sanh,  and  counties 
had  been  before.  The  North  Viet 
have  since  reoccupied  it. 

"The  hill  itself  had  no  tactical 
cance,"  said  Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  Z 
commander  of  the  101st  Airborr 
sion  that  fought  the  battle,  but  !f 
was  "a  gallant  victory"  just  uVh 
because  the  enemy  losses  had  beei 
greater.  Fifty-five  dead  paratr 
in  short,  had  been  well  traded  f 
North  Vietnamese  corpses.  Attrii 
been  the  Bible  of  the  generals  I 
war.  Seek  out  the  enemy  whereve 
and  fight  him  wherever  he  deci  i 


snough,  they  have  read  out 
non,  and  some  day  he  will 
Dund  the  enemy  on  Hill  937 
where  we  fought  him,"  Gen- 
id.  Whenever  the  American 
embarrassingly  filled  too 
inum  coffins,  enemy  bodies 
^  to  one  have  been  conjured 
ication  until  even  the  corn- 
have  wondered  at  the  ma- 


tes. 


lowever,  was  different  from 
eat-grinder  battles.  How  dif- 
parent  in  the  letters  Senator 
ceived  after  his  denunciation 
ger  Hill,  from  the  obedient 
10  were  there.  For  among 
s  a  type  of  infantryman  who 
ly  nonexistent  in  Vietnam  in 
"s— a  college-educated  soldier 
s  the  antiwar  movement  so 
n|  in  the  campuses  at  home.  He 
it*  x>mbat  with  the  disenchant- 
rl  developed  sensitivity  of  his 
ij.  He  thinks  about  what  is 
to  him  and  what  his  country 

I  o  that  tattered  Asian  land 
size  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
is  seen  the  fallibility  of  the 
rojected  starkly  on  the  screen 

:a[  His  letters  are  a  passionate 
went  protest  against  both  the 
n  the  war  itself.  The  appearance 
|  dier  in  the  combat  ranks  is, 

II  the  apparent  fruit  of  Presi- 
ojison's  abolition  of  graduate 
ojerments  in  February  of  1968. 
f  al  year  ending  this  June,  ap- 
j  ly  45,000  college  graduates, 

III  double  the  20,000  of  two 
I,  were  drafted  into  the  Army 
»1  because  they  faced  a  choice 
4ption  or  jail. 

If  ers  also  reveal  something  else 
it lifferent  and  important  about 
low,  for  the  first  time,  some,  at 
l  hose  simple  soldiers  who  had 
H?red  and  shouted,  "All  the 
I  longer  believe.  Through  their 
u  nocent  of  grammar  but  wise 
J  ys  of  war,  flows  a  bitterness, 
pared,  apolitical,  and  abiding. 
|  re  just  a  few  of  the  letters. 
:s  and  other  identifying  details 
i  withheld  to  protect  the  men. 
is  from  a  1968  graduate  of  an 
iniversity  who  had  hoped  to 
vard  Law  School  last  fall.  .  .  . 


present  time  I  am  with  about 
l  of  men  about  10  miles  up- 
om  Hue  guarding  a  small  Navy 
lis  is  very  easy  duty  and  to  pass 


the  time  we  sleep,  drink,  sleep,  play 
cards,  clean  our  weapons,  watch  mov- 
ies, swim  in  the  river,  talk  to  the  little 
children   who  speak  incredibly  good 

English  In  addition,  we  think  about 

last  week  at  "Hamburger  Hill." 

I  don't  suppose  any  war  has  ever 
been  pleasant,  nor  has  anyone  suggested 
it  to  be.  So  while  watching  my  partner 
under  the  "buddy  system"  get  shot  six 
times  in  both  legs  going  up  the  hill,  or 
seeing  one  guy  in  my  foxhole  get  shot 
in  the  mouth,  when  we  finally  reached 
the  top  I  was  simply  more  depressed 
than  angered.  For  if  we  are  indeed  go- 
ing to  fight  a  war,  all  the  horrors  are 
certainly  going  to  be  there  too.  No,  the 
test  must  be  whether  the  war,  with  all  of 
its  attendant  insanity,  is  worth  the  price. 
That  this  war  has  not  ever  been,  is  not 
now,  and  can  never  be,  worth  the  colos- 
sal price  we  have  paid,  in  a  thousand 
different  ways  (first  the  35,000  dead, 
the  hundred  of  thousands  wounded,  the 
wasted  years  of  our  youth,  the  $  $  $ 
down  the  drain,  the  neglect  the  war  has 
forced  on  our  cities,  the  atmosphere  of 
violence  it  has  encouraged  in  our 
streets  )  is  glaringly  obvious.  It  is  simply 
a  fact  that  this  war  was  a  mistake. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  all  of  this  is  that  our  mili- 
tary machine  is  simply  not  equipped  to 
fight  this  sort  of  political  war.  We  have 
all  the  best  techniques  and  equipment, 
but  our  generals  are  apparently  baffled 
when  the  bombing  of  the  North  stops 
or  when  we  can't  pursue  the  NVA 
[North  Vietnamese  Army]  into  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos.  This  mentality  was  par- 
ticularly apparent  at  "Hamburger  Hill" 
—the  enemy  was  on  the  hill,  ergo  we  had 
to  take  it  and  we  talk  about  the  VC 
"human  wave"  attacks!  There  was  some 
CS  [tear]  gas  used  and  never  will  I  for- 
get the  grisly,  surreal  sight  of  hundreds 
of  bemasked,  helmeted  GI's  with  fiber- 
glass and  steel  M-16's,  scrabbling  up  a 
jungle  ridge  denuded  of  a  trace  of  green. 
The  artillery  and  airstrikes  had  trans- 
formed the  lush  vegetation  into  plowed 
earth  and  blackened  stumps.  A  more  un- 
earthly sight  I  never  shall  see.  Indeed, 
what  sort  of  victory  do  we  seek? 

There  seems  to  be  a  vigorous  national 
belief  among  us  Americans  that  any 
great  event  must  have  equally  great 
origins  and  causes.  We  have  seen  it  in 
the  tragic  assassinations  of  this  decade 
wherein  many  found  it  almost  psycho- 
logically unacceptable  that  such  momen- 
tous events  were  triggered  by  such  in- 
significant people.  Hence  there  must 
have  been  "conspiracies."  In  the  same 
way  most  Americans  must  feel  that  a 


Scotch. 
This  week's  perfect 
martini  secret. 

A  couple  of  drops  of  scotch  on  top  of 
each  finished  martini,  made  with 
the  perfect  martini  gin,  of  course. 

Seagram's. 

The  perfect  martini  gin. 


SEAGRAM  DISTILLERS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

90  PROOF.  DISTILLED  ORY  GIN.  DISTILLED  FROM  AMERICAN  GRAIN. 


LETTERS  FROM  II AMIHIROKK 


Five  of  the  world's 

seven  great  Sherries 

carry  the  name  Duff  Gordon. 


Cream  Sherry:  After-dinner 
perfection.  The  ideal  complement 
to  a  fine  meal. 


DUFF  GORfj 


Crra  m  C>i 


Club  Dry  Amontillado: 
A  truly  noble  aperitif. 
Superb  at  cocktails  * 
or  witb  the  soup. 


Nina:  A  fuller-bodied 
luncheon  Sherry,  still  dry 
and  fresh  as  a  Spring  day 


Pinta  Cocktail  Sherry: 
Unbelievably  dry.  The  taste, 
like  the  color,  is  of  sunshine. 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR  U  S  A.  MUNSON  SHAW  CO..  N.Y. 


No.  28:  A  golden 
rich,  full-bodied, 
moderately  sweet  Sherry 
to  be  enjoyed  any  time. 
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Atlanta.  Ga 

Carmol,  Calif. 

Dallas.  Texas 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Minneapolls-St  Paul.  Minn 


Parks-Chambers 
Kent  of  Carmel 
Clyde  Campbell 
Phclps-Wilger 
Hubert  White,  Inc. 
W  Springfield,  Ma: 


If  you  are  concerned  about  your 
personal  investment  in  Fall  suit- 
ings and  sport  jackets,  we  invite 
your  consideration  of  the  Grieco 
collection.  One  of  these  fine 
stores  will  be  proud  to  introduce 
you  to  the  natural  tailoring  of 
Grieco. 


Richmond.  Va.  Miller  &  RhoadS 

San  Francisco.  Calif  Robert  Kirk,  Ltd. 

Springfield.  Ill  Arch  Wilson,  Inc. 

Troy,  Mich.  Mackenzie  Bostock-MonrOe 

Washington,  D.  C.  Julius  Garflnckel 

Yalc-Genton 


For  stores  in  other  cities  write:  GRIECO  BROS  ,  INC.,  1290  AVENUE  0E  THE  AMERICAS,  NLW  YORK  10019 
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war  so  tragic  and  costly  as 
Vietnam  must  have  some  gre; 
That  this  purpose  has  remain 
is  apparent  in  our  nationa  de 
wherein  we  are  often  remind 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos  fal 
tually  will  and  must  Wyoming  <Ji 

The  answer  to  all  this  lies  )t  ( 
gradual  fade  out  of  Vietnan  ra 
with  face  saving  devices,  but  a 
mediate  cessation  of  all  offensi  ac 
ties  such  as  "Hamburger  II 
fine  to  secure  the  cities  and  h;  lets 
is  maniacal  to  seek  out  every  ,em\ 
the  country.  Five  years  of  figtygh 
proven  its  virtual  impossibilit\.Ant 
claim  "Hamburger  Hill"  as  c/icf 
because  we  killed  five  times  as  am 
we  lost  seems  absurd.  Once  aga  Irr 
advocate  the  enclave  method  itil 
can  extricate  ourselves  from  tl  m 
For  we  all  know  that  the  day  f is " 
ends  not  one  thing  significar  no 
goddamn  thing,  is  going  to  be  ffei 
from  this  May  morning  or  ; 
morning  a  year  ago  except  th  oj 
of  us  alive  now  will  be  dead  tht 
Sincere* 


Dear  Senator  Kennedy. 

I  am  a  combat  medic  servingjith 
infantry  company  of  the  [  J  I 
talion,  501'st  Infantry,  lOTst  J^iA 
Division.  My  battalion  is  i  set 
located  on  top  of  Hamburger  h,.  i 
raining  now  and  we're  thankful  «l 
the  odor  of  decaying  bodies  i.  lot 
strong  as  it  is  when  the  sun  is  ini 
Most  of  those  bodies  are  North)  tn 
ese  but  my  battalion  has  found  I 
two  GI  bodies  left  behind  on  tht  m 
leading  to  this  hilltop. 

Near  the  helicopter  landima 
there  is  a  cardboard  sign  u  i 
scrawled  words,  "Hamburger  H  j 
it  worth  it?"  That  is  a  questiot  ve 
one  on  this  hill  is  asking.  Apj.  en 
the  brass  at  division  headquartt  I 
to  give  an  affirmative  answer.  Tli  I 
change  their  minds  but  at  preset 
plan  to  establish  a  permanent  fi  1» 
on  Hamburger  to  secure  the  ar |  a 
an  air  strip  in  the  A  Shau  Valley  ilc 
Thus  they  will  save  their  faces.  Tl  1 
claim  those  39  men  died  in  01  I 
open  up  this  whole  area  of  e 
Shau. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  stain! 
for  us  in  Vietnam.  Men  like  you  I 
our  side.  Perhaps  if  more  of  yo  1 
leagues  join  with  you,  I  will  Djl 
home  to  my  wife. 

Sincerely  i 


I 


Now  30  around 
with  the  best 
for  less  than  $60. 


Go  with  a  Carousel  600  projector— and 
enjoy  Carousel  projector  dependability  and 
performance  for  less  than  $60. 

The  spill-proof  tray  holds  up  to  80  slides.  You'll 
enjoy  "instant  edit,"  thanks  to  the  easy  access  to 
every  slide.  And  the  tray  is  easy  to  change;  just  lift 
it  off  like  a  record. 

The  show  always  goes  on  because  gravity 
gently  lowers  each  slide  into  place.  There's  never 
any  jam-up  or  show  stopping.  It's  as 
dependable  as  gravity. 

You  also  get  easy  push-button  advance,  easy 
focusing  and  fingertip  elevation.  Plus  500  watts  for 
big,  brilliant  screen  pictures. 

It's  one  of  the  "easy  ones"  in  your 
Kodak  dealer's  "Circus  of  Values." 
Less  than  $60.00.  See  it  now. 


Kodak  Carousel  600  projector. 

Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


[odak 


S(  te- 

ust  ant  to  say  a  few  things  about 
r  Hill  (937  Hill)  1st  of  all  I 
r  is  Hell  and  leaders  will  get 
things  they  do  or  fail  to  do. 
reer  Soldier  19  years  active. 
Ice  Gen.  Zais  Commander  of 
iv.  are  glory  happy  they  feel 
my  next  star  next  promotion 
ittalion]  Commanders,  Reg- 
lmanders,  infantry  leaders  we 
our  unit  in  a  Fire  Fight  we 
e  it  big  no  matter  what  the 
30  when  this  war  is  over  and 

0  chance  to  show  your  Self 
fficers  with  so  call  Good  Corn- 
Is  will  be  promoted.  Now  this 

1  saw  it  and  I  heard  other  offi- 
sh as  Regtiment  Commanders 
ink  the  same.  1.  phase  one  air 
umped  more  than  2-million 

bombs  more  than  100  tons 
on  the  hill  about  7,000  artil- 
were  fired  into  the  Red  strong- 
e  of  the  same  could  have  been 
B|  this  the  point  still  no  glory 
lef General!  Save  some  for  me. 
Human  assault  World  War  II 
t  that  those  tactis  are  not 
is.  But  all  3  phases  do  not 
Ibe  used.  A  captured  NVA 
ietnamese  Army  soldier]  told 
lurs  that  the  first  bombs  kill 
embers  of  his  company.  Ex- 
:h  air  &  artillery  said  that 
50%  of  the  NVA  on  the  hill 
alties.  More  of  the  same  could 
I  done  meaning  bombardment 
i\  ill  exits  and  wait.  Captured 
41  there  wasn't  long  before  the 
of  medical  aid  would  have 
I'm  to  walk  out  hands  up.  But, 
1  would  not  have  been  glory 
general  &  staff.  At  that  point 
V  [killed  in  action]  or  WIA 
d  in  action]  was  none  to  talk 


if  who  cares  about  that  when 
y  next  star  in  sight  So  the  out 
you  put  it,  senseless  and  I  am 
use  a  difference  word  than  ir- 
)le  (Glory  Hunting)  cause  50 
merican  and  50  mothers,  girl 
or  wives,  the  soldiers  to  loose 
:s  and  the  other  to  loose  their 
s.  Not  to  say  about  the  300  or 
loose  legs,  arms,  hearing,  eyes 
because  the  mighty  Scream 
nickname  of  the  101st.]  had  to 
tip  Hill  937  that  will  give  my 
iers  sons  some  thing  to  bragg 
ly  father  charge  up  Hamburger 
t  the  real  story  will  never  be 
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"When  1  prescribe  medicines, 
1  must  be  certain  I'm  right!" 

A  family  doctor  discusses  the  question  of  quality  drugs 


In  my  practice  of  medicine,  my  first  obligation  is  to 
my  patients.  When  I  prescribe  a  drug  product,  my 
purpose  is  to  select  a  drug  that  will  help  the  patient 
and  do  the  job  that  I  want  it  to  do.  I  expect  it  to  be  of 
correct  potency,  accurate  in  dosage,  with  the  precise 
amount  of  active  ingredient,  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
body  at  the  proper  time. 

My  feeling  is  that  when  I  order  a  drug  and  I  specify 
the  precise  product  I  want,  I  can  control  what  my 
patients  are  going  to  get. 

For  their  welfare  and  my  own  sense  of  security, 
I  go  with  the  drug  products  that  experience  has 
shown  me  work  well.  They  may  be  brand  name  drugs 
...  or  they  may  be  quality  medicinals  sold  by  their 
generic  names.  But  they  must  be  drugs  that  have 
proved  they  will  do  the  job.  I  want  to  know  their 
source  and  the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer.  This 
freedom  of  choice  should  be  mine,  based  on  my 
knowledge  and  experience.  With  the  potency  of 
today's  drugs,  I  don't  know  any  safe  ways 
to  cut  corners. 

Another  point  of  view  .  .  . 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association, 
1155  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 


LETTERS  FROM  HAMBURGER  HII 

Now  last  but  not  least  on  ili '. 
there  was  hundreds  of  defeatc  nete 
trying  to  deside  weather  to  g .  ■ 
not.  And  look  up  and  see  tho 
fighting  men  comming  to  kill  afel 
Surely  they  had  to  fight  cause  <  de. 
to  us  as  well  as  them.  Now  »  ff( 
point  is  this  the  NVA  that  j|t  ^ 
can  tell  the  story.  Something  ;e| 
Fight  until  the  last  man  is  dea<  eca: 
the  American  will  kill  you  an)  iyj 
motto  is  fight  and  kill  as  long  5  th 
is  a  enemy  but  when  a  enemy. %oi' 
defeated  he  then  needs  help. 

From  a  p  ;eJ 
of  Hambjgeih' 
on 

Hamburg  Iftri 

Fellow  American, 

The  papers  and  radio  all  sqirfii 
give  false  facts  on  our  wounwll 
killed  on  hill  937.  Our  Battalioiidi 
KIA  and  well  over  the  300  njk  » 
WIA.  We  of   [  ]  (!npi 

tried  9  times  to  take  that  hill  io? 
more  than  half  our  company  wh 
should  have  been  declared  incai  )le 
the  field.  Headquarters  don'tlo 
fighting,  they  were  in  the  rear  aifdi< 
know  of  our  true  situation.  I  be  ve 
hill  should  never  been  taken  in  t  >W  . 
Our  Company  only  had  1  dayst 
tween  operations,  was  not  suppli  g< 
at  all  on  the  operation.  Was  out  1  vva 
for  3  days,  and  really  out  nu jet 
Also  we  can  not  get  a  3  day  pji  8 
day  leave  in  our  Battalion.  The  1 1  [ 
listed  man]  stays  on  the  line  d 
prior  to  his  DEROS  [rotation  or; 
while  officers  spend  only  a  6  mowti 
on  line.  The  men  do  not  get  pre  r  i 
and  spend  too  long  on  a  tour  illp 
They  should  serve  the  last  ve 
months  on  some  sort  of  rear  jo  I>' 
lieve  this  Battalion  should  be  ve 
gated,  and  go  along  with  you,  ai  yi 
statements. 

Do  you  know  who  will  get  all 
medals.  The  lifers  not  the  man  w?  « 
up  front  with  the  rifle  doing  the  ; ). 
a  dam  shame  that  the  men  that  ot 
get  it  wouldn't.  Thank  you  mujjfi 
your  time.  The  men  will  give  you  It 
information  you  want,  if  you  so  si 
Please  let  us  know  what  is  goin;  I 
done  here  about  the  situation.  IV 1 
longer  feel  they  are  fighting  foi  11 
country  but  just  for  there  own  1  3. 
I  had  to  do  over  again  Fd  refust 
to  Viet  Nam. 

I  am  short  now  and  only  r!* 
months  left.  I  am  going  to  try  a  | 

The  return  address  on  the  letter  ws'1 
valescent  hospital. 


Clean.  Clear.  Unspoiled.  It  seems  to  have 
picked  up  some  of  the  refreshing  Virgin  Islands 
air.  It  inspires  you  to  create  the  clearest,  cleanest 
daiquiris,  Collinses,  swizzles,  tropical 
punches  ...  or  even  the  wild  new  Rumbullion 
(1  jigger  rum,  2  jiggers  bouillon,  juice  of 

one-half  lime).  Taste  it,  and  you 
may  imagine  yourself  sitting  and  sipping  under 
a  palm  in  the  pure  air  of  a 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  evening. 
Virgin  Rum.  Ask  for  it. 

U.S.  Virgin  IstaiKfs-Htifn  Council 

v  i  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands 
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How  to  give  a  starving  world 
more  than  promises 


If  you  want  to  help,  do  what  America's  farm  equip- 
ment manufacturers  have  done.  Get  involved.  Stay 
involved.  Put  your  real  talents  to  work. 

American  manufacturers  have  contributed  the  most 
productive  farm  machinery  on  earth.  You  see  their 
machinery  all  over  this  world  —  boosting  crop  yields, 
improving  soil  conditions,  opening  up  irrigation  sys- 
tems, speeding  harvests,  fighting  crop  disease  and 
spoilage. 

American  manufacturers  also  contribute  much  of 
the  essential  human  assistance.  They  train  people  in 
the  use  of  modern  farm  equipment.  You'll  find  them 
in  a  thousand  places  on  the  world  scene  working 
through  government,  church,  and  private  business 
programs. 

Republic  Steel  Corporation  helps  by  developing 


and  supplying  the  vast  array  of  steels  required 
That  includes  flat  rolled  steels  for  rugged  durability, 
bar  steels  for  thousands  of  precision  parts  and  com- 
ponents; dependable  steel  tubing,  wire,  fasteners, 
stainless  steels,  high  strength  alloys,  and  a  great 
deal  more. 

Man  has  dreamed  of  ending  starvation  for  two 
million  years.  But  the  people  in  American  business 
and  industry  aren't  just  dreaming.  They're  creating 
the  tools,  the  technologies,  the  broad  economic  base, 
and  the  combined  human  efforts  needed  to  make  the 
dream  come  true. 

You  Can  Take  the  Pulse  of  Progress  at 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CLEVELAND  OHIO  44101 


;0M  HAMBURGER  HILL 


ft]  .vhats  happening  here.  But 
(  something  for  the  other  men 
n  to  come. 

A  fellow 
American 

[  ] 
■  Kennedy: 

it!  moment  we  are  on  "Ham- 
Ir|ir  about  2000  meters  from 
In  border,  which  has  become 
I  to  our  information,  so  crim- 
limous.  As  veterans  of  the  as- 
I  Lis  remote  mountain  we  would 
Id  our  support  to  you  timely 
I  of  the  appalling  slaughter 
Ik  place  here.  Sen.  Kennedy, 
ikjfrom  B52's  would  have  saved 
■any  of  the  lives  lost  here!  We 
I)  continue  your  investigation 
lid  other  military  operations 
i  destroying  American  lives 
|  and  reducing  an  already  low 
nil.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
here,  not  only  from  incidents 
lis  hill  but  poor  supplies,  lack 
t  and  general  disolutionment 
irica  and  its  people.  We  hope 
g  this  letter  that  we  can  add 
ely  support  to  your  efforts  to 
||)locaust  in  Viet-Nam.  It  is  our 
I  d  opinion  that  America  has 
o  gain  and  has  lost  enough 
by  her  involvement  in  this 

ely  and  gladly  sign  our  names 
stter  but  respectfully  request 
eveal  our  identity  as  repercu- 
reflect  upon  us.  Then  men  on 
hank  you  deeply  for  your  sup- 
peace  endeavors. 

Sincerely, 

[  ]* 


3  ator  Kennedy, 

I;  to  inform  you  of  a  situation 
1st  Airborne  Division,  regard- 
tain  "Hamburger  Hill"  which 

if  n  the  A  Shau  Valley.  This  hill 
e  3rd  Brigade  Area  of  Opera- 
our  Battalion  of  the  2nd  Bri- 
in  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
87th  was  ordered  to  take  a 
less  hunk  of  dirt  in  the  middle 
ere  and  of  no  logistic  impor- 
the  rumored  cost  of  58  killed, 
;  wounded  and  3  missing  in 

rumored,  because  this  informa- 
ns  to  be  quite  confidential, 
e  a  member  of  the  [        ]  Bat- 
nd  Brigade,  of  the  501st  Infan- 
st  Abn.  Div. ) .  Since  we  recently 

tier  was  signed  by  two  paratroopers. 


. . .  but  just  look  at  her  now! 


When  Su  May  first  came  to  our 
Home  in  Hong  Kong,  the  other  chil- 
dren called  her  "Girl-who-will-not- 
laugh." 

And  there  was  a  reason  for  her  sad- 
ness. Her  parents  were  dead,  her  rela- 
tives didn't  want  her.  It  seemed  that 
no  one  in  the  world  loved  her. 

So  why  the  big  smile  now?  Well,  Su 
May  has  discovered  that  someone  does 
love  her.  She  lives  in  a  pretty  cottage 
along  with  her  new  "brothers  and 
sisters" — and  has  loving  care  from  a 
housemother,  especially  trained  for  the 
difficult  task  of  being  a  mother  to 
youngsters  like  Su  May. 

And  just  look  at  her  now.  She 
doesn't  have  a  worry  in  the  world — 
but  we  do.  Because,  you  see,  we  must 
find  a  sponsor  for  Su  May.  A  sponsor 
who  will  help  provide  food,  clothing, 
education — love. 

And  Su  May  is  only  one  heartbreak- 
ing case  out  of  thousands  .  .  .  boys  and 
girls  who  are  neglected,  unwanted, 


starving,  unloved.  Our  workers  over- 
seas have  a  staggering  number  of  chil- 
dren desperately  waiting  for  help — 
over  15,000  youngsters,  that  will  just 
have  to  survive  the  best  they  can  until 
we  find  sponsors  for  them. 

How  about  you?  Will  you  sponsor  a 
child  like  Su  May?  The  cost  is  only 
$12  a  month. 

Please  fill  out  the  sponsor  applica- 
tion below — you  can  indicate  your  pre- 
ference, or  let  us  assign  you  a  child 
from  our  emergency  list. 

Then,  in  about  two  weeks,  you  will 
receive  a  photograph  of  your  child, 
and  a  personal  history.  Your  child  will 
write  to  you,  and  a  housemother  will 
send  you  the  original  and  an  English 
translation,  direct  from  overseas. 

Won't  you  share  your  blessings — 
and  your  love — with  a  needy  child? 

Countries  of  greatest  need  this 
month:  India,  Brazil,  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan  (Formosa),  Thailand  and 
Philippines. 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  511,  Richmond,  Va.  23204 

□  girl  in     Name  .  


I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy 
(Country)   

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me 
most.  I  will  pay  $12  a  month.  I  enclose 
first  payment  of  $  


Address- 

City  

State  


Zip_ 


Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address 
and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to 
give  $  

□  Please  send  me  more  information 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.  S. 
Government's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax 
deductible. 

Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge, 
Toronto  7. 

HP56N0 


The  last  word 
from  Polaroid. 


We've  done  it.  The  cameras  tha"  call 
you  when  your  picture  is  ready.  Tl  /re 
the  Polaroid  Countdown  Land  can  -as. 
The  most  automatic  in  the  world. 

Take  the  Countdown  350,  fc  in- 
stance. The  moment  you  shoot,  it  f  rts 
making  decisions  for  you.  The  el  ric 
eye  tells  the  electronic  shutter  how  ich 
light  to  let  in.  Pull  the  film  ps.;et, 
and  the  electronic  timer  "beeps"  .ien 
your  picture  is  ready. 

It's  one  of  the  most  versatile  m<  eh 
we've  ever  made.  You  can  take  mm 
and-white  shots  indoors.  Without  i  m 
Automatic  time  exposures.  Even  M 
traits  and  close-ups  with  specia  it- 
tachments. 

And  it's  one  of  the  finest  Pola  id 
cameras  ever  made.  It  has  a  si: 'p 
triplet  lens.  And  a  Zeiss  Ikon  doi  e 
image  rangefinder-viewfinder. 

There  are  4  great  cameras  in 
Polaroid's  Countdown  line.  Star  lg 
with  the  Model  330  (at  under  $•). 
Up  to  the  deluxe  Model  360,  with  re- 
chargeable electronic  flash. 
Now  you've  heard  everything. 

The  Countdown  Cameras.This  I 
is  so  automatic,  it  even  says"be  >" 
when  your  picture  is  re* 


Good  luck 
in  your  search  for  Masterpiece. 


ROM  HAMBURGER  HILL  

a  new  Battalion  Commander, 
;nt  out  to  the  3rd  Brigade  till 
assigned  our  own  area  of 


ie  up  this  hill  to  lend  support 
as  taken.  After  the  other  Bat- 
ere  pulled  out,  we  too  had 
leave.  Our  curageous  Lt.  Col- 
]  refused  to  leave  when 
Gateway  3  (3rd  Brigade  Com- 
because  the  187th  of  the  3rd 
jgdfleft  some  of  their  dead  un- 
',  a  trail   of   thousands  of 
f  both  M60  Machinegun  and 
:  ammunition,  M16  rifles,  nu- 
:renades,  gas  masks,  a  90mm 
gun  with  an  estimated  30 
pver  100  helmets,  flack  jackets, 
(hts  scopes,   many  claymore 
ick  sacks,  canteens,  M-72  laws 
launchers],  etc.    (enough  to 
Iy  supply  an  entire  Battalion  ) . 
lis  is  not  exageration,  the  hill 
throughly  searched— even  for 
If  it  wasn't  for  our  Battalion 
Bn.,  501st  Inf.  (101st  Abn. ) 
;ommander,  3  dead  GI's  would 
been  recovered,  along  with  all 
pment  which  the  NVA  could 
i  against  our  own  men. 
.v  our  Colonel  [  ]  is 

nsiderable  pressure  from  high- 
s  men  are  behind  him  as  well  as 
ipany  commanders.  We  defi- 
3  not  need  any  further  associa- 
i  the  3rd  Brigade,  a  sorry  outfit, 
ou  for  your  attention. 

Cordiallv. 


100  NVA  were  killed  upon  this 
1c  or  more  of  their  bodies  must 
iporated. 

[Signed  by  41  men] 

Kennedy. 

now  I  am  drunck.  Maybe  this 
lean  anything  to  you.  if  not  so 

ame  is  [  ] .  My  peo- 

me  Sgt.   [  ].  I  have 

r  a  long  time  a  platoon  Sgt.  in 
Co.  [       ]  BN.  506th,  101st 
am  what  "they"  call  an  "instant 
This    means    I    am   a  U.S. 
1 1    who,  involunteerly  became 
3  at  Ft.  Benning  to  be  sent  to 
Republic  of  Vietnam]  as  an  NCO. 
normal  slot  for  an  E-5,  NCO,  is 
;ader— but  the  only  thing  is  that 
•  so  scarce  in  RVN  that  I  have 
oeen  a  platoon  sgt.  or  Pit.  Ldr. 
m  leader]  since  I  have  been  here, 
you  are  probably  asking  why  I 
i ting   you.  ...  I   am  drunk  by 


Canadian  Masterpiece  isn't 
playing  hard  to  get.  It  is  hard  to 
get.  Even  at  around  $9.00  a 
fifth.  A  bottle  of  Masterpiece 
takes  a  long  time  to  make.  And 
that  slows  us  down.  So  the  best 
we  can  do  is  to  keep  it  coming 
in  from  Canada  in  trickles.  But 
one  taste  and  you'll  know  it  was 
.worth  the  search.  Until 
then,  good  luck.  We're 
afraid  you'll  need  it. 


CANADIAN  WHISKY  •  A  8LEND  ■  80  PROOF 
IMPORTED  BY  CALVERT  DIST.  CO.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Sparkling  Reflections 


Sterling  way  to  shine.  Elegant  candlesticks  carved  with  lacelike 
scrollwork,  brilliantly  reflected  in  gleaming  silver.  A  new  Gorham 
Original  to  light  up  all  your  holidays;  to  give  as  a  very  special  gift. 
$25.00  the  pair.  At  finest  jewelry  stores  and  silverware  departments. 


GORHAM  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON.  PROVIDENCE.  RHODE  ISLAND 


Do  Vc 


If  Africa,  Asia 
nd  South  America 
!  go  communist, 
don't  blame  him. 


Marx  is  not  responsible  for  famines  in  Asia 

emics  in  Africa.  It's  not  his  fault  that  the 

s  South  American  earns  7^c  a  day. 

e  did  was  predict  the  consequences. 

:  a  population  living  in  misery  will  turn  to 

mism  as  a  way  out.  Unless  something  is  done 

date  these  conditions. 

the  countries  themselves  don't  have  the  eco- 
resources  to  make  these  changes.  The  U.N. 
|.  Even  the  United  States  doesn't. 
f  need  the  help  of  world  industry.  Particu- 
.S.  industry. 

istry  is  in  an  ideal  position  to  do  this.  It  can 
rectly  with  the  people  of  a  country.  It  can 
:  their  lives  in  a  way  no  government  can. 
nail  case  in  point:  in  1958,  Olinkraft,  a  sub- 
of  Olin,  bought  a  paper  mill  in  Igaras,  a 
:own  in  the  remote  interior  of  Brazil, 
aswas  the  kind  of  town  on  which  communism 
; — a  declining  mill,  no  doctors,  shoeless  chil- 
nen  working  an  84-hour  week,  etc. 


It  wasn't  hard  to  increase  the  production  of  the 
mill  eightfold,  to  lower  hours  and  raise  wages,  to 
reforest  the  woodlands — but  that  wasn't  enough. 

We  hired  a  doctor,  nurses,  teachers;  expanded 
the  school;  built  a  dispensary,  a  clubhouse;  provid- 
ed free  medical  and  dental  care  (and  medicines  at 
cost  to  non-employees) ;  financed  housing  loans  and 
helped  set  up  a  cooperative  store. 

And  then  the  people  joined  in.  They  rebuilt  their 
own  homes,  paid  for  their  own  teachers,  built  and 
operated  their  own  store  and,  in  effect,  revitalized 
the  whole  town. 

Hut  the  people  weren't  the  only  ones  to  benefit. 
Olinkraft  did  well  enough  from  the  mill  to  start  an 
extensive  expansion  program. 

Igaras,  of  course,  is  only  one  town.  But  Olin  is 
only  one  company.  Imagine  this  kind  of  success 
multiplied  by  tens  of  thousands  of  companies  and 
towns  all  over  Africa,  Asia  and  South  America. 

The  deeds  of  industry  may  well  be  as^^«» 
important  as  the  gospel  of  democracy.  V#llll 


Now  the  finest 
costs  less  than$200. 


We're  talking  about  Kodak's  finest— 
the  Instamatic  M9  movie  camera.  Now 
youcan  own  one  for  less  than  $200. 

And  what  a  camera  it  is.  Just  drop  in  the  film  cartridge  and 
you're  ready  to  shoot.  The  5-to-l  zoom  lens  lets  you  capture 
the  long  shots  by  telephoto,  and  gives  you  the  broad  view  by 
wide  angle.  You've  got  your  choice  of  fingertip  power  zoom 
or  manual  zoom. 

Four  filming  speeds  from  slow  motion  to  fast  action  let 
you  set  the  pace.  Through-the-lens  CdS  electric  eye  gives 
you  the  correct  exposure  automatically.  And  the  sports-type 
finder  lets  you  see  action  outside  the  area  you're  filming. 
There's  even  provision  for  remote  control  and  for  single- 
frame  exposure  for  animation. 

The  Kodak  Instamatic  M9  movie  camera  with  ultra-fast 
f/1.8  power  zoom  lens  is  waiting  for  you  for  less  than  $200. 

See  your  Kodak  dealer.  Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Kodak  Instamatic  M9  movie  camera.  jBk 


LETTERS  FROM  HAMBURGER  HILI 
choice  (I  leave  V.  Nam  in  eiev  ~~i 
and  discusted  because  I  have  rU 
the  glory  hungry  so  called  prosg 
officers  (major  and  above)  th* 
of  their  record  and  not  of  the  w 
of  their  troops. 

Maybe  if  the  troops  were  all  I 
they  would  function  better  (I 
an  all-volunteer  army  is  "norl 
But  as  it  is,  the  draftees  are! 
ously  asked  to  give  their  lives  I 
in  order  that  Battalion  and  cerin 
gade  Commanders  can  make  ura 
or   bird    [eagle   insignia  off| 
colonel] . 

I  am  not  saying  that  your  crtfi 
"Hamburger  Hill"  is  justifiedjl 
body  that  participated  will  thir  d 
ent  (at  least  because  of  pride)  j$ 
say  is  why  have  you  waited  set; 
expose  these  rank  seeking,  imj 
self  satisfying  battalion  comma- 
the  trueth  producing  showdowif 
lie  exposure. 

I  may  be  a  fool  (which  is  mj 
likely)  but  I  believe  in  myseli 
that  "something"  with  the  lOlst 
very,  very  wrong;  why  should'! 
be  slaughtered  to  prove  or  to  J 
the  promotion  of  some  "prol 
officer"??? 

I  am  twenty-four  years  old! 
four  years  of  college  (without  k 
but  drafted  anyway)  maybe  I  a| 
like  all  the  older  NCO's  say 
"instant"  ) .  But  my  opinion  of 
is  that  many,  too  many  decis 
made  with  the  soul  criterion  " 
contribute  to  my  chances  to  m 
or  my  first  Star?" 

War  is  hell,  and  I  have  man 
war  behind,  "war  is  hell"  But 
least  a  man  should  feal  that  h 
will  not  be  shallow,  not  lacking 
otism  ( which  you  would  be  s 
how  many  men  base  their  ac 
such— when  you  come  to  th 
gritty"). 

Like  the  white  wash  that  1 
place  right  now.  Col.  [ 
is  "mentally  ill."  The  Col.  of 
187th  is  hurting  also.  He  didn't 
proper  military  proceedure— 
lost  almost  three-quarters  of  hi 
killed  or  wounded.  (The  talk 
professionals  is  that  this  ins 
first  star— let  alone  the  bird.)  . 

I  was  not  with  my  platoon 
Ph.,  [  ]  Co.,  [  ]  Bn 
101st  ABN,  when  they  took 
(Hamburger).  But  all  I  can  say 
quite  a  few  people  are  suffering 
of  how  fucked  this  war  (of  se 
cers)  has  become. 

Sgt.  [ 


////// J ' 


■  iwvv  iu  i  icip  Keep  America  beautuui 
...plant  a  lawn  in  a  deep  freeze 


T/?e  Wo/-//)  Alaskan  Tundra  is  topped 
by  a  fragile  mat  of  green  growth. 
If  you  break  it,  heat  from  the  never- 
fading  Midnight  Sun  slowly  turns  the 
frozen  mud  into  a  swamp.  Water 
runs.  And  irreparable  erosion  could 
occur.  For  that  land  has  little  ability 


to  regrow  its  ground  cover.  This  year, 
ARCO  began  an  experiment  to  allow 
the  Tundra  to  heal  itself.  Thirteen 
strains  of  winter-hardy  grass  have  been 
seeded  into  a  20-acre  Arctic  lawn.  And 
a  special  fertilizer,  developed  and 
made  by  an  ARCO  plant,  will  help  it 


grow  -  -  all  so  that  the  tracks  of  man, 
as  he  searches  and  develops  the  rict 
of  the  wilds,  will  not  mar  or  destroy  a 
well.  It's  just  one  of  the  many  steps 
ARCO  is  taking  to  see  to  it  that  the 
world  we  live  in  is  just  a  little  bit  bettt 
than  when  we  started. 
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Kenneth  Galbraith 


1)29  AND  1969 

VNCIAL  GENIUS  IS  A  SHORT 
IMORY  AND  A  RISING  MARKET 


ay  last  January  I  was  in  Los  Angeles  on  a 
ical  errand  that  called  for  a  press  confer- 
th  an  air  of  obvious  thoughtfulness  a  re- 
Iked  me  if  I  expected  another  stock-market 
I  replied,  as  I  have  a  hundred  times  since  I 
liook  on  the  1929  experience,  that  of  course 
Bald  be.  The  only  difficulty  was  telling  when. 
|of  some  unnatural  shortage  of  news  this 
idline  next  morning  without,  of  course,  the 
don.  Last  summer  when  the  market  was 
Y  large  coarse  steps,  I  got  a  number  of  calls 
lating  me  on  my  foresight  and  one  from 
argh  businessman  telling  me  that  I  had 
anyhow  saved,  him  a  great  deal  of  money, 
ed  a  contribution  to  some  good  cause.  I  felt 
luilty  about  these  compliments,  though  I 
them  gracefully  ,  for  I  still  wouldn't  venture 
t  when  the  next  crash  will  come  or  whether, 
e  in  late  August,  the  market  slump  of  1969 
nnning  of  a  larger  collapse.  The  only  thing 
Sn  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  1929 
s  that  some  day.  without  fail,  there  will  be 
such  disaster. 

:ason  is  that  the  stock  market  is  inherently 
the  instability  being  related  to  its  superbly 
ited  ability  to  attract  people  with  a  promise 
ess  riches,  give  them  a  taste  of  such  gains, 
n  the  promise  of  a  great  deal  more  gain. 

them  that  it  is  rewarding  their  financial 
•  that  of  the  people  who  are  managing  their 
and  then,  usually  after  overcoming  some 
ary  setbacks,  which  greatly  adds  to  the  gen- 
ie of  confidence,  destroy  these  illusions  in 
i  d  thud.  What  is  necessary  for  a  new  dis- 
only  for  memories  of  the  last  one  to  fade 
>ne  knows  how  long  that  takes, 
irticle  has  primarily  to  do  with  what  hap- 


pened forty  years  ago  this  fall.  But  first  I  must  say 
a  word  as  to  the  way  the  stock  market,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  avarice  so  celebrated  as  the  prime 
incentive  of  the  free-enterprise  system,  contributes 
to  mass  illusion,  even  insanity,  and  cite  some  of  the 
evidence  of  fading  memory  which  encourages  my 
conviction  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  will  have  an- 
other debacle. 


The  anatomy  of  the  self-destroying  speculative 
boom  is  rather  simple.  Over  a  period  of  time 
with  advancing  technology,  an  increasing  national 
product,  and  a  reliable  tendency  in  the  economy  to 
inflation,  most  common  stocks  will  rise  in  value.  As 
this  happens  people  are  attracted  to  the  market 
and  this  causes  the  stocks  to  rise  more.  This  further 
gain  attracts  yet  more  people  and  gradually,  perhaps 
over  some  years,  the  purchases  of  people  looking 
for  this  increase  in  value  come  to  determine  what 
stocks  are  worth.  Prospective  earnings  are  still 
mentioned  but  as  an  afterthought— or  to  show  that 
there  is  still  some  tie  to  reality.  The  knowledgeable 
man,  as  he  considers  himself,  is  concerned  with  the 
way  a  stock  (or  stocks  in  general)  is  attracting 
buyer  interest.  That,  quite  rightly,  is  Known  to 
determine  value. 

Then,  at  some  stage,  the  supply  of  buyers  runs 
out— or  dries  up.  Or  there  may  be  public  action  to 
dry  up  the  spring.  The  increase  falters.  This  causes 
the  more  knowledgeable  or  the  more  nervous  to  get 
out.  This  causes  the  market  to  falter  more.  More 
<:  ;  !i  to  get  out  and  the  slow  upward  climb  is 
replaced  by  a  precipitate  drop.  As  I  suggested 
earlier  there  usually  will  be  some  earlier  episodes 
of  nei\ ob^i^ss  before  the  climactic  fright  arrives. 


Forty  years  after 
the  Great  Crash, 
a  student  of  that 
disaster  draws 
some  startling 
parallels  between 
1929  and  now, 
and  warns  us  that 
today's  myopic 
overconfidence 
could  lead  to 
equally  dire 
consequences. 
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John  Kenneth    The  greater  the  preceding  buildup,  the  more  stocks 
Galbraith    nave  come  to  depend  on  a  continuing  influx  of 
buyers  attrac  ted  by  the  prospect  of  the  capital  gains, 
I  "  )2X)  A  IN II J  ]  (X >0    the  more  violent  will  be  the  eventual  collapse. 

3. 

fi^his  simple  design  is,  on  the  whole,  less  interest- 
1  ing  than  the  secondary  insanity  which  it  in- 
duces. Because  the  market  is  going  up,  almost  every- 
one associated  with  the  market  makes  money. 
Almost  anyone  can  thus  look  like  a  financial  genius 
with  a  minimum  of  qualification  or  none  at  all.  In 
the  late  Twenties  the  nation  was  replete  with  in- 
stant Rothschilds.  There  have  been  even  more  in 
these  last  years.  Then  as  now  they  were  not  en- 
gaged in  a  put-on.  Most  of  them  were  perfectly 
sincere  men  who  had  fooled  themselves  as  to  their 
financial  genius  before  they  began  to  fool  other 
people. 

The  most  common  vehicle  for  manifesting  this 
genius  in  the  Twenties  was  the  investment  trust. 
Instead  of  buying  shares  in  the  ultimate  companies, 
the  investor  bought  shares  in  a  company  managed 
by  a  man  of  genius  who  in  turn  did  the  investing. 
There  was  an  explosion  of  these  investment  trusts 
in  the  late  Twenties.  If  they  sound  suspiciously  like 
a  mutual  fund,  of  which  in  these  last  years  there 
has  been  an  even  more  spectacular  explosion,  that 
suspicion  is  well  founded.  There  is  a  technical  dif- 
ference between  the  closed-end  trusts  of  those  days 
and  the  modern  fund.  The  former  had  an  autho- 
rized capital  which  it  sold  and  used  to  purchase 
common  stocks.  The  investor  who  wanted  out  did 
not  cash  in  his  stock  for  its  share  pro  rata  in  the 
current  value  of  the  stock  held  by  the  company, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  mutual  fund.  Up  until  the  time 
of  the  Crash,  he  simply  sold  the  stock  on  the  open 
market.  After  the  Crash  he  practiced  Christian  for- 
bearance or  its  appropriate  counterpart,  for  the 
stock  in  most  of  the  investment  trusts  became  un- 
salable.* 

One  of  the  breathtaking  discoveries  of  the  late 
Twenties  was  leverage.  Nothing  so  marked  a  man 


*One  of  the  greatest  investment  trust  promotions  of  the 
Twenties  was  by  Goldman,  Sachs  and  Company  (since  be- 
come more  austere)  under  the  auspices  of  Waddill  Catehings, 
the  most  notable  of  the  contemporary  financial  geniuses 
until  the  Crash.  In  1929  Goldman,  Sachs  sold  nearly  half  a 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  securities  in  its  investment  trust*. 
In  1932  the  following  colloquy  took  place  before  a  Senate 
Committee  in  Washington: 

Senator  Couzens:  Did  Goldman,  Sachs  and  Company 
organize  the  Goldman,  Sachs  Trading  Corporation?  (One 
oj  the  investment  trusts.) 

Mr.  Sachs:  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Couzens:  And  it  sold  its  stock  to  the  public:1 

Mr.  Sachs:  A  portion  oj  it.  The  firms  invested  originally 
in  10  per  cent  oj  the  entire  issue  for  the  sum  oj  $10,000,000. 

Senator  Couzens:  And  the  other  (>0  per  cent  was  sold  to 
the  public? 

Mr.  Sachs:  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Couzens:  At  what  pricey 

Mr.  Sachs:  At  104.  That  is  the  old  stock  .  .  .  the  stock  was 
split  two  for  one. 

Senator  Couzens:  And  what  is  the  price  oj  the  stock  now? 
Mr.  Sachs:  Approximately  1%. 


of  financial  genius  as  his  bold  and  know 
use  of  this  device.  It  meant  that  an  indi> 
firm  in  one  fashion  or  another  bought  . 
stocks  with  borrowed  money  or  preferred  > 
consequence  the  individual  or  firm  could  o 
stock  for  a  little  investment  and  when  t 
went  up  in  value,  since  the  debt  (or  its  eqi 
remained  the  same,  all  the  gain  accruer; 
small  stake.  Margin  buying,  which  means,  t 
that  the  individual  borrows  money  to  bu  ; 
is  a  manifestation  of  leverage.  The  big  ut  t 
railroad  promoters  bought  control  of  thei 
ous  companies  with  borrowed  money,  i<j)f 
investment  trusts  sold  bonds  and  preferr  $j 
in  large  volume  in  order  to  buy  common  st 
thus  win  the  advantages  of  leverage  for  t 
stockholders. 

It  was  also  learned,  in  the  very  late  lV 
although  no  one  had  much  thought  of  it  bef  s.tl 
when  stocks  went  down  leverage  went  brut  y  ii 
reverse.  For  now,  since  the  claims  of  th  bot 
(or  preferred  stock)  are  undiminished,  a'ofn 
fall  is  taken  by  the  stock.  For  those  who  <r\t 
stock  it  is  a  formula  for  becoming  poor  v<ri) 
Leverage  also  has  a  severe  reverse  effect  on  :pi 
tions  for  financial  genius.  In  recent  years  efi 
has  been  rediscovered.  The  hedge  funds,  syall 
have  been  operating  on  borrowed  money  ion 
to  concentrate  the  capital  gains  of  their  cu;  m< 
And  the  great  conglomerates  have  been  put  I  ;eti 
by  a  new  generation  of  financial  geniuses  wi  ill 
borrowed  to  buy  into  the  companies  in  need1  th 
managerial  w izardrv.  Onl\  margin  trading!  hi 
circumscribed  as  the  result  of  the  earlier  exp,  en 

In  1928  and  1929  the  investment  trust  I 
investing  extensively  in  each  other's  secun 
a  leverage  trust  invested  in  a  leverage  trus  t; 
a  terrific  leverage.  I  Here  again  the  law  h  bl 
inconvenient:  the  more  obvious  manifests!  ns 
this  incest  are  forbidden  by  the  SEC.  Format 
for  genius,  if  not  for  the  investors  involv  , 
SECs  jurisdiction  stops  at  the  water's  e( 
this  manifestation  of  genius  has  survived  n( 
American  entrepreneurs  operating  in  Europ  li 
ing  great  excitement  in  Geneva  and  elsewher 

In  the  Twenties  there  was  a  great  intent 
glamour  stocks,  among  which  an  electronii 
RCA,  was  far  and  away  the  speculative  f;  »r 
On  September  3,  1929.  it  reached  50S.  up  frr,  ') 
in  the  preceding  year  and  a  half.  It  had  nev  p 
a  dividend.  Glamour  stocks,  especially  in  tlJ 
of  electronics,  have  been  greatly  celebrated  i;h 
last  years. 

The  late  Twenties  was  a  period  of  Napi'o 
mergers.  These  led  in  turn  to  great  exchangil  I 
reshuffling  of  securities,  the  rumors  of  win 
to  great  action  on  the  exchanges.  I'rincipa 
volved  were  the  utilities  and  railroads  —  .  ' 
Instill,  the  Van  Sweringen  brothers,  and  How  jj 
Hopson  then  enjoyed  an  eminence  that  wo 
the  envy  even  today  of  James  Ling  or  ( 
Bludhorn.  The  basic  technique  was  to  issue  I 
or  preferred  slocks  with  which  to  Inn  lher< 
stocks  of  the  companies  being  merged.  Ther' 
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io  lomerates.  Only  days  after  the  1929  Crash, 
ng  appreciably  to  the  gloom,  the  first  of 
rled  up.  It  was  the  Foshay  enterprises  of 
olis,  owners  of  hotels,  flour  mills,  banks, 
lufacturing  and  retail  establishments  at 
sites  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
,f-two-story  obelisk  in  downtown  Minne- 
d  been  dedicated  only  a  few  weeks  before 
tary  of  War  James  Wood,  who  had  called 
7ashington  Monument  of  the  Northwest." 
lg  has  been  so  remarked  in  recent  years 
;discovery  of  the  conglomerates.  Most  of 
e  been  built  by  issuing  debentures  or  other 

i  ome  obligations  to  buy  stock  in  the  firms 
;glomerated.  In  the  case  of  Ling-Temco- 

l  he  common  stock  equity  was  recently  esti- 
around  7  per  cent,  the  rest  of  the  capital 
ng-term  debt  or  the  minority  interest  in 
tituent  firms  along  with  a  small  amount 
red  stock.  Around  half  of  all  net  earnings 
sorbed  by  fixed  charges.  Several  other  of 

ife  admired  conglomerates— Bangor  Punta, 
Host,  Rapid  American— had  a  common 

juity  of  12  per  cent  or  less.  Some  had  even 

Proportions  of  their  earnings  absorbed  by 

[arges  than  L-T-V. 

I;  1920s  the  combines  and  conglomerates 
I  exceedingly  good  as  long  as  they  could 
I  new  companies— this  expansion  took  the 
t    the  more  tedious  kind  which  involves 
liew  customers.  But  such  expansion  proved 
pssible  only  when  the  market  was  rising, 
jo  has  been  the  recent  experience.  When 
i  ket  fell  in  1929  reverse  leverage  had  an 
lgly  adverse  effect  on  these  aggregations, 
een  operating  on  their  successors  in  these 
iths  of  the  late  1960s  and  if  the  slide  in 
\ -I  continues  and  is  combined  w  ith  a  red  (le- 
arnings a  number  of  the  new  agglomerators 
he  way  of  Foshay,  Insull,  the  Van  Sweringen 
Howard  Hopson  and  the  other  men  of 
;enius.  In  this  connection,  it  might  be  noted 
ne  of  that  earlier  genius  consisted  less  in 


earning  more  money  than  in  so  keeping  the  books 
as  to  seem  to  be  earning  more  money.  That  mani- 
festation of  genius  has  also  been  rediscovered. 

In  1929  money  to  borrow  was  scarce  and  interest 
rates  were  painfully  high.  That  meant  that  a  banker 
with  his  privileged  access  to  funds  could  do  a  great 
deal  for  himself  and  his  friends.  The  Chase  National 
Bank  was  shortly  to  suffer  painfully  for  the  con- 
flicting private  operations  of  its  president,  the  re- 
doubtable Albert  H.  Wiggin.  (The  president  of  the 
National  City  was  to  give  his  bank  an  even  worse 
time.  I  Only  recently  an  officer  of  the  Chase  has 
been  explaining  how  he  happened  to  give  a  loan 
to  one  of  the  sportier  of  the  conglomerates.  Gulf  & 
Western,  just  before  departing  to  join  that  firm. 

In  1929,  as  of  late,  the  brokerage  houses  had 
trouble  keeping  up  with  the  volume  of  trading. 
Back-office  problems  became  particularly  oppres- 
sive at  the  time  of  the  Crash. 

In  1929,  as  I  have  observed,  margin  trading  was 
far  more  important  than  of  late.  And  there  was 
probably  a  more  developed  tendency  to  lose  sight, 
entirely,  of  the  underlying  security  and  the  firm 
that  had  issued  it.  (One  speculative  favorite  was 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  a  railroad  security  which  many 
thought  was  an  aviation  stock  with  consequent 
growth  prospects.)  But  at  a  homier  level  the 
parallel  is  sustained.  In  April  of  1929  an  article 
in  The  North  American  Review  told  that  women 
had  become  important  players  of  "man's  most  ex- 
citing capitalistic  game"  and  that  the  modern  house- 
wife now  reads  that  "Wright  Aero  is  going  up  [sic] 
.  .  .  just  as  she  does  that  fresh  fish  is  now  on  the 
market."  In  August  of  1969  The  New  York  Times 
Book  Review  carried  an  advertisement  for  Teen- 
agers' Guide  to  the  Stock  Market.  "Absolutely  the 
first  book  to  give  young  people  who  show  the  slight- 
est interest  in  finance.  Only  $5.25.  Worth  mil- 
lions " 

In  the  months  before  the  1929  Crash  much  re- 
assurance was  derived  from  men  of  academic  repu- 
tation and  substance  who  looked  at  the  market  and 
the  mergers  and  put  their  blessing  on  everything 
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lliat  was  going  on.  The  most  eloquent  of  these  hy 
far  was  Professor  Charles  Amos  Dice  of  Ohio  State 
University.  Looking  in  1929  at  the  current  genera- 
lion  of  financial  geniuses  (some  of  whom  were  soon 
to  he  hroke  and  a  few  in  had  trouhle  with  the  law) 
in  a  hook  unprophetically  entitled  New  Levels  in 
the  Stock  Market,  he  was  especially  struck  hy  their 
"vision  for  the  future  ami  houndlcss  hope  and 
optimism."  He  noted  that  "they  did  not  come  into 
the  market  hampered  hy  the  heavy  armor  of  tradi- 
tion." He  descrihed  their  market  impact  in  the 
following  splendid  sentence:  "Led  hy  these  mighty 
knights  of  the  automobile  industry,  the  steel  in- 
dustry, the  radio  industry  .  .  .  and  finally  joined, 
in  despair,  by  many  professional  traders  who,  after 
much  sackcloth  and  ashes,  had  caught  the  vision 
of  progress,  the  Coolidge  market  had  gone  forward 
like  the  phalanxes  of  Cyrus,  parasang  upon  para- 
sang  and  again  parasang  upon  parasang.  .  .  ." 

Naturally  no  academic  figure  in  this  prosaic  age 
has  matched  Professor  Dice's  parasangs.  Hut  one, 
Dr.  Neil  H.  Jacoby,  on  detached  duty  from  his 
job  as  Dean  of  Business  Administration  at  UCLA 
to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions, has  recently  held  at  intolerable  length  that 
"a  foundational  concept  of  the  American  economic 
system  is  that  business  enterprisers  should  be  free 
to  try  out  new  organizational  patterns,  management 
concepts,  and  financial  structures,  as  well  as  new 
products."  He  concludes  that  the  modern  conglom- 
erates, including  by  aggregation  the  wholly  out- 
rageous ones,  attest  "in  a  broader  perspective  ...  to 
the  flexibility  and  adaptability  of  the  U.S.  economy 
in  response  to  underlying  structural  changes."  And 
of  their  assaults  on  other  corporate  managements  he 
says  encouragingly,  "No  institution  of  a  democratic 
society  should  be  above  challenge,"  which  would 
seem  to  mean  they  must  have  been  before.  After 
such  thoughts  one  yearns  for  Professor  Dice  and  his 
pa  rasangs. 

In  1929  any  suggestion  that  any  thing  was  wrong 
was  badly  received.  The  principal  offender  was 
Paul  M.  Warburg,  the  banker  and  a  founder  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  In  March  of  1929  he 
attacked  the  orgy  of  "unrestrained  speculation"  and 
said  he  feared  it  would  "bring  about  a  general 
depression  involving  the  whole  country."  He  was 
accused  of  "sandbagging"  American  prosperity. 
Some  implied  that  he  was  short  in  the  market.  He 
described  the  experience  as  the  most  difficult  of  his 
life.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  anyone  who  com- 
pares the  present  generation  of  geniuses  with  those 
of  the  earlier  age  can  entirely  escape  reproach. 

Hut  my  concern  is  not  to  find  or  even  to  sug- 
gest precise  parallels  between  now  and  then  any 
more  than  it  is  to  predict  when  the  present  en- 
thusiasm will  have  run  its  course.  I  am  concerned 
with  reminding  everyone  that  financial  genius  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  a  well-developed  capacity 
for  self-delusion  combined  with  a  rising  market. 
And  I  would  like  to  do  anything  possible  to  keep 
bright  the  memory  of  the  events  of  forty  years  ago. 
To  the  latter  end  let  me  turn  now  to  the  chronology 
ol  those  days. 


fi^he  speculative  market  which  ended  ir  ne(S 
1   of  October  1929  was  some  five  to  s 
the  making.  For  a  long  while  the  movljj  jf& 
far  from  violent.  At  the  beginning  of  191  th 
York  Times  average  of  the  prices  of  ten 
representative  industrial  stocks  stood  at    )  j 
eased  up  to  135  by  the  beginning  of  19 
close  of  trading  on  January  2,  1929,1 
338.35.  Apart  from  mild  setbacks,  notab  in 
1926  and  early  1928,  the  advance  was  m  fcit 
the  beginning  of  1929,  the  speculative  H 
which  I  have  adverted  had  fully  arrive 
with  capital  gains  that  people  were  f 
cupied;  this  being  so,  stocks  were  heir 
extensively  on  margin.  This  was  also  J 
source  of  market  instability.  If  the  val, 
stock  dropped,  the  creditor  made  calls  J 
margin,  i.e.  more  cash,  or  further  collaten 
If  the  owner  of  the  stock  could  not  pro\ 
he  was,  of  course,  forced  to  sell  his  share, 
sales  of  this  kind  could  greatly  accele 
downward  movement  of  the  market. 

There  was  nervousness  in  the  early  n, 
1929  caused  by  some  highly  diffident 
about  speculation  from  the  Federal  Rest, 
Federal  Reserve  was  made  even  more  ne 
its  own  yvarnings  and  soon  became  silent.J 
stock  prices  started  on  their  last  great  surgi  k 
every  day  that  summer  the  market  went  o  tt 
highs.  By  the  end  of  August  the  Times  ,( 
were  at  449,  up  110  points  since  the  begi 
the  year.  Margin  accounts  expanded  enoj 
and  from  all  over  the  country— indeed  from 
the  world— money  poured  into  Neyv  York  t^ 
these  transactions.  During  the  summer, 
loans  to  carry  the  margined  stocks  increase 
rate  of  $400  million  a  month.  By  Septem 
totaled  more  than  $700  million. 

Not  everyone  was  play  ing  the  market  a 
holds— the  great  majority  of  Americans  w, 
as  innocent  of  knowledge  of  how  to  buy  s 
they  are  today.  Subsequent  estimates  have  si^ 
that  as  many  as  a  million  people  were  invt, 
the  speculation.  During  that  summer,  almo 
them  made  money— at  least  on  paper. 

5. 

In  September  of  1929  the  market  faltered.  I 
break  was  blamed  on  Roger  Babson,  a  con; 
economic  prophet  who  in  early  September  sa 
stunning  accuracy.  "Sooner  or  later  a  crash 
ing,  and  it  may  be  terrific."  In  consequei 
added,  •"factories  w  ill  shut  down ...  men  | 
thrown  out  of  work... the  vicious  circle  will 
full  swing  and  the  result  will  be  a  serious  hi 
depression."  Babson  was  roundly  denound 
doubt  his  reputation  was  damaged  by  thi 
mature  pessimism.  And  for  a  while  the  mark 
steady.  Then  things  went  bad  again.  On  Octo 
the  papers  told  of  a  very  weak  market  on  tl 
vious  day  — there  were  heavy  declines  on  late  t 
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y  lew  York  Times  industrial  average  had 
iej  ibout  seven  points.  And  word  came  that 
fl  market  was  behaving  badly.  In  the  sec- 
ie|  est  Saturday's  trading  in  history,  3,488,- 
|l  5  were  changing  hands.  At  the  close  of  the 
'imes  industrial  index  was  down  twelve, 
iday,  October  20.  the  break  was  front- 
's s— the  New  York  Times  headline  read: 
(k  Iriven  down  as  wave  of  selling  engulfs 
et  Its  financial  editor,  who  along  with  the 
j»  J  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
jrojf  the  few  financial  journalists  who  had 
V  ered  in  his  conviction  that  the  speculation 
ne  day  end,  suggested  that,  for  the  moment 
isi  'Wall  Street  seemed  to  see  the  reality  of 
The  news  stories  also  made  two  points 
papers  were  to  make  wonderfully  familiar 
tt  fortnight.  It  was  said  that,  at  the  end  of 
s  trading,  an  exceptionally  large  number 
i  calls  went  out.  And  it  was  being  said  that 
line  continued  the  men  with  a  stake  in  the 
ould  do  something  about  it.  The  market 
ve  "organized  support." 
became  worse  on  Monday,  October  21. 
aled  6,091,870.  the  third-greatest  volume 


By  Wednesday,  October  23,  the  effect  of  this  cheer  "In  1929  any 
had  been  dissipated^Instead  of  further  gains  there    suggestion  that 
were  heavy  losses.  Ihe  opening  was  quiet  enough 
but    toward    midmorninjr  automobile 


There  was  a  further  and  disturbing 


non.  The  anxious  men  and  women  who 
ching  the  market  throughout  the  country 
■way  of  telling  what  was  happening.  Pre- 
lim big  days  of  the  bull  market  the  ticker 
I  fallen  behind,  and  one  didn't  discover  un- 
lifter  the  market  closed  how  much  richer 
I  become.  That,  however,  was  information 
f  i  one  could  wait  with  safety  if  not  with  pa- 
Tow  with  a  falling  market  one  might  be 
ined.  and  not  know  it.  This  was  informa- 
I  needed  to  have.  Also,  even  if  one  were  not 
be  ruined,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to 
it.  so  late  tickers  added  to  the  rush  to  sell. 
:  opening  on  October  21.  the  ticker  lagged 
oon  it  was  an  hour  late.  Not  until  an  hour 
/  minutes  after  the  close  of  the  market  did 
1  the  last  transaction.  Every  ten  minutes 
selected  stocks  were  printed  on  the  bond 
ut  the  wide  divergence  between  these  and 
?s  on  the  tape  only  added  to  the  uneasiness 
the  conviction  that  it  might  be  best  to  sell, 
ver,  this  was  not  yet  disaster.  The  Monday 
losed  well  above  its  low  for  the  day— the  net 
the  Times  industrial  averages  was  only 
ix  points— and  on  Tuesday  there  was  a 
laky  gain.  Some  credit  for  this  improvement 
Wall  Street's  academic  prophets.  Thus  on 
in  New  York,  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of 
diversity,  the  most  brilliant  and  original 
ist  of  his  time,  said  that  the  declines  had  rep- 
I  only  a  "shaking  out  of  the  lunatic  fringe." 
t  on  to  explain  why  he  felt  that  the  prices 
s  during  the  boom  had  not  caught  up  with 
al  value.  Among  other  things,  the  market 
yet  reflected  the  beneficent  effects  of  Pro- 
,  which  had  made  the  American  worker 
productive  and  dependable."  Others  echoed 
mism. 


accessory 

stocks  were  sold  heavily,  and  volume  began  to  in- 
crease throughout  the  list.  The  last  hour  was  quite 
phenomenal  —  2,600,000  shares  changed  hands  at 
rapidly  declining  prices.  The  Times  industrial  aver- 
age for  the  day  dropped  from  415  to  384,  giving  up 
all  of  its  gains  since  the  end  of  the  previous  June. 
Again  the  ticker  was  far  behind,  and  to  add  to  the 
uncertainty  an  ice  storm  in  the  Middle  West  caused 
widespread  disruption  of  communications.  That 
afternoon  and  evening  thousands  of  speculators 
decided  to  get  out  while— as  they  mistakenly  sup- 
posed—the getting  was  good.  In  fact  for  many  it  was 
too  late.  Other  thousands  were  told  they  would  have 
no  choice  but  to  get  out  unless  they  provided  more 
collateral,  for  as  the  day's  business  came  to  an 
end  a  flood  of  margin  calls  went  out. 

Speaking  in  Washington,  even  Professor  Fisher 
was  somewhat  less  optimistic.  He  told  a  meeting  of 
bankers  that  "security  values  in  most  instances 
were  not  inflated."  But  elsewhere  it  was  predicted 
that,  on  the  morrow,  the  market  would  begin  to  re- 
ceive "organized  support."  That  was  a  major  source 
of  reassurance. 


Thursday,  October  24,  was  the  first  day  that  his- 
tory associates  with  the  Crash  of  1929.  On  that 
day  12,894,650  shares  changed  hands,  most  of  them 
at  prices  which  shattered  the  dreams  and  the  hopes 
of  those  who  had  owned  them.  Of  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  stock  exchange  there  is  none  so  impenetrable 
as  why  there  should  be  a  buyer  for  everyone  who 
seeks  to  sell.  October  24,  1929.  showed  that  what 
is  mysterious  is  not  inevitable.  Often  there  were  no 
buyers,  and  only  after  wide  vertical  declines  could 
anyone  be  induced  to  bid. 

The  morning  was  the  bad  time.  The  opening  was 
unspectacular,  and  for  a  little  while  prices  were 
firm.  Volume,  however,  was  large  and  soon  prices 
began  to  sag.  Once  again  the  ticker  dropped  behind 
market.  Prices  fell  faster  and  farther,  and  the 
ticker  lagged  more  and  more.  By  eleven  o'clock 
what  had  been  a  market  was  only  a  wild  scramble 
to  sell.  In  the  crowded  boardrooms  across  the 
country  the  ticker  told  of  a  frightful  collapse. 
But  the  selected  quotations  coming  in  over  the 
bond  ticker  also  showed  that  current  values  were 
far  below  the  ancient  history  of  the  tap°.  The  un- 
certainty led  more  and  more  people  to  try  to  sell. 
Others,  no  longer  able  to  respond  to  margin  calls, 
were  sold.  By  11:30  panic,  pure  and  unqualified, 
had  taken  over. 

Outside  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  Broad 
Street  a  weird  roar  could  be  heard.  A  crowd 
gathered.  Police  Commissioner  Grover  Whalen 
sensed  that  something  might  be  wrong  and  dis- 
patched a  special  police  detail  to  Wall  Street  to 
protect  tlu  peace.  A  workman  appeared  to  accom- 
plish some  routine  repairs  atop  one  of  the  high 


anything  was 
wrong  was  badly 
received." 
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buildings.  The  multitude,  assuming  he  was  a  would- 
be  suicide,  waited  impatiently  for  him  to  jump. 
At  12:30  the  visitors'  gallery  of  the  Exchange  was 
closed  on  the  wild  scenes  below.  One  of  the  visitors, 
oddly  enough,  was  the  former  British  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Winston  Churchill.  He  had  never 
better  revealed  his  instinct  for  being  on  hand  for 
history. 

At  noon,  however,  things  had  taken  a  turn  for 
the  better.  The  long-awaited  organized  support 
materialized.  The  heads  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
Chase,  Guaranty  Trust,  and  Bankers  Trust  met  with 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  the  senior  Morgan  partner,  at 
23  Wall  Street,  the  Morgan  citadel.  Bankers  in 
those  days  were  men  of  prestige— indeed  they  were 
the  folk  heroes  of  the  age.  These  were  the  greatest 
bankers  of  all.  They  quickly  agreed  to  come  to  the 
support  of  the  market  and  to  pool  resources  for  this 
purpose.  Lamont  then  met  with  reporters  to  offer 
one  of  the  more  remarkable  understatements  of 
history.  He  said.  "There  has  been  a  little  distress 
selling  on  the  Stock  Exchange."  He  added  that  this 
passing  inconvenience  was  "due  to  a  technical  situa- 
tion rather  than  any  fundamental  cause."  and  he 
told  the  newsmen  the  situation  was  "susceptible  to 
betterment." 

Meanwhile,  word  had  reached  the  Exchange  floor 
that  the  bankers  were  meeting  and  salvation  was 
in  sight.  Prices  promptly  firmed  and  rose.  Then  at 
1:30  Richard  Whitney,  known  to  be  a  floor  broker 
for  Morgan's,  walked  to  the  post  where  Steel  was 
traded  and  left  with  the  specialist  an  order  for 
10.000  shares  at  several  points  above  the  current 
bids.  He  continued  the  rounds  with  this  largess. 
Confidence  w  as  wonderfully  revived,  and  the  market 
now  boomed  upward.  In  the  last  hour  the  selling 
orders  which  were  still  flooding  in  from  afar  turned 
it  soft  again.  But  the  net  loss  for  the  day— about 
twelve  points  on  the  New  York  Times  industrial 
averages— was  far  less  than  the  dav  before.  Some 
issues.  Steel  among  them,  were  actually  higher  on 
the  dav's  trading. 

However,  this  recovery  was  of  distant  interest  to 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  had  sold  or  been  sold 
out  during  the  decline  and  whose  dreams  of  afflu- 
ence had  gone  glimmering.  It  was  eight  and  a  half 
minutes  past  seven  that  night  before  the  ticker  fin- 
ished recording  the  day's  terrible  misfortunes.  In 
the  boardrooms,  speculators  who  had  been  sold  out 
since  early  morning  sat  silently  watching  the  tape. 
The  habit  of  months  or  years,  however  idle  it  had 
now  become,  could  not  be  broken  at  once.  Then  the 
final  trades  were  registered  and  they  made  their 
way  out  into  the  gathering  darkness. 

In  Wall  Street  itself  lights  blazed  from  ever)  of- 
fice as  clerks  struggled  to  come  abreast  of  the  day's 
business.  Messengers  and  boardroom  boys,  caught 
up  in  the  excitement  and  untroubled  by  looses,  went 
skylarking  through  the  streets  until  the  police  ar- 
rived to  quell  them.  Representatives  of  thirty-five  of 
the  largest  stock-market  houses  assembled  at  the 
offices  <>f  Hornblower  and  Weeks  and  told  the  press 
on  departing  that  the  market  was  "fundamental!) 
sound."  adding,  by  way  of  emphasis,  that  it  was 


"technically  in  better  condition  than  it  %. 
in  months."  The  host  firm  dispatched  a  m  If* 
ter  which  stated  that  "commencing  witl  j 
trading  the  market  should  start  laying  th(  0 
tion  for  the  constructive  advance  which  w  b* 
will  characterize  1930."  In  a  small  corner  <  % 
these  saintly  men  are  now  required  to  assen  it 
morning  and  read  aloud  these  predictions. 


On  Friday  and  Saturday  following  the  1 
debacle,  trading  continued  heavy— ju 
six  million  on  Friday  and  over  two  millic 
short  session  on  Saturday.  Prices,  on  thp 
were  steady— the  averages  were  a  trifle  up 
day  but  slid  off  on  Saturday.  Not  only  wei, 
better,  but  everyone  was  clear  that  it 
bankers  who  had  made  them  so.  They  ha  * 
their  courage  and  their  power,  and  the  pe 
plauded  them  warmly  and  generously.  Th 
observed  that  "the  financial  community 
laxed  its  anxiety"  for  now  it  was  "secur 
knowledge  that  the  most  powerful  banks 
country  stood  ready  to  prevent  a  recurn 
panic]." 

But.  secure  knowledge  notwithstanding, 
was  left  to  chance.  Not  only  were  financial  rt. 
mobilized,  so  were  those  of  public  bamboo: 
Colonel  Leonard  Ayres  of  Cleveland,  anoth 
regarded  prophet,  assured  the  people  that  : 
country  could  have  survived  such  a  crash 
Eugene  M.  Stevens,  the  president  of  the  Con 
Illinois  Bank.  said.  "There  is  nothing  in  tbl 
ness  situation  to  justify  any  nervousness  ": 
Teagle.  the  oil  magnate,  said  there  had  1  i 
"fundamental  change"  in  the  oil  business  to  i 
concern :  Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  steel  tycoi 
that  the  steel  business  had  been  making 
mental  progress"  toward  stability  and  addl 
this  "fundamentally  sound  condition"  was 
sible  for  the  prosperity  of  the  industrv  : 
Vauclain.  chairman  of  the  Baldwin  Locc 
Works,  declared  that  "fundamentals  are  so 
President  Hoover  said  that  "the  fundament; 
ness  of  the  country,  that  is  production  and  di 
tion  of  commodities,  is  on  a  sound  and  pros  \ 
basis."  A  Boston  investment  trust  took  span 
Wall  Street  Journal  to  say.  "S-T-E-A-D-V 
body!  Calm  thinking  is  in  order.  Heed  the  W( 
America's  greatest  bankers."  Only  Governor  i  ■ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  one  day  to  become  the  si  oi 
Wall  Street  and  the  bankers  (as  they  saw  it  I 
cized  the  "fever  of  speculation."  No  one  pa 
attention  to  him. 

On  Sunday  in  the  New  York  churches  ther 
sermons  suggesting  that  a  certain  measure  of 
retribution  had  been  visited  on  the  Republii 


It 


there  were  hints  that  it  had  not  been  entire 
merited.  It  was  ev  ident,  however,  that  almost 
one  believed  thai  this  heavenlv  knuckle-rappir 
over  and  that  speculation  could  be  now  resun 
earnest.  The  Sunday  papers  were  full  of  the 
pects  for  next  week's  market.  Slocks,  it  was  a| 
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fl  i  cheap  and,  accordingly,  there  would  be 
B  ush  to  buy.  Stories  from  the  brokerage 
I  d  of  a  fabulous  volume  of  buying  orders 
til  in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the 
m  market.  In  a  concerted  advertising  cam- 
I  tonday's  papers,  stock-market  firms  urged 
id  n  of  buying  stocks  promptly.  On  Monday, 
M  8,  the  real  disaster  began. 
idJ ;  on  Monday,  though  in  great  volume,  was 
eij  an  on  the  previous  Thursday— 9,212,800 
m  -ed  with  the  nearly  thirteen  million.  But 
lJ  ned  drop  in  prices  was  far  more  severe. 
"#5  industrial  average  was  down  49  points 

■  iy.  General  Electric  was  off  471/2?  West- 
is*  341/2;  Tel.  &  Tel.,  34.  Indeed,  the  decline 
line  day  was  greater  than  that  of  all  the 

week  of  panic.  Once  again  a  late  ticker 
I  one  in  ignorance  of  what  was  happening 
it  it  was  bad. 
1  there  was  a  momentary  respite— Charles 
11.  the  highly  publicized  head  of  the  Na- 
v  Bank,  which  with  the  Chase  National 
w  then  one  of  the  two  largest,  was  detected 
jo  Morgan's  and  the  news  ticker  carried 
a  word.  Steel  rallied  and  went  from  193V2 
>.  ut  this  time  Richard  Whitney  did  not  ap- 
Iganized  support"  was  not  forthcoming, 
a  on  the  strength  of  later  evidence,  was  al- 
■ainly  negotiating  a  much-needed  personal 
we  lesser  men  he  too  had  been  caught  by 

■  it,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  he  would  be 
If;  himself  in  various  courts  in  consequence, 
■cet  weakened  again  and  in  the  last  hour 

■  lion  shares  changed  hands  at  rapidly  de- 

■  ices. 

Inkers  also  assembled  that  day  at  Morgan  s 
fined  in  session  from  4:30  to  6:30.  They 
l:ribed  only  as  having  a  "philosophical  at- 
Itnd  they  told  the  press  that  the  situation 
1  hopeful  features."  But.  alas,  it  was  also 
I  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  no  part 
Bilkers'  purpose  to  maintain  any  particular 
Irices  on  the  market.  Their  operations  were 
I  to  seeing  that  the  market  was  orderly— 
Irs  would  be  met  by  bids  at  some  price. 
I  "air  holes,"  as  Mr.  Lamont  dubbed  them. 
I»t  be  allowed  to  appear  in  the  market.  In 
ids,  the  bankers  had  decided  to  go  short 
pses.  This  was  chilling  news.  To  the  man 
stock  on  margin,  disaster  wore  only  one 
I  that  was  falling  prices.  He  wanted  to  be 
'  >m  disaster.  It  was  poor  comfort  that  his 
lild  be  accomplished  in  an  orderly  and  be- 
inanner. 


ay,  October  29,  was  the  most  devastating 
in  the  history  of  the  New  York  stock  mar- 
it  may  have  been  the  most  devastating  in 
ry  of  markets.  Selling  began  at  once  and  in 
ume.  The  air  holes,  which  the  bankers  had 
1  to  close,  opened  wide.  Repeatedly  and  in 
•ues  there  was  a  plethora  of  selling  orders 


and  no  buyers  at  all.  Once  again,  of  course,  the 
ticker  lagged— at  the  close  it  was  two  and  a  half 
hours  behind.  By  then  16,410,030  shares  had  been 
known  to  have  been  traded— more  than  three  times 
the  number  that  had  once  been  considered  a  fabu- 
lously big  day.  Despite  a  closing  rally  on  dividend 
news,  the  losses  were  again  appalling.  The  Times 
industrial  averages  were  down  43  points,  canceling 
all  of  the  huge  gains  of  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
Losses  on  individual  issues  were  far  greater.  By 
the  end  of  the  trading,  members  were  near  collapse 
from  strain  and  fatigue.  Office  staffs,  already  near 
the  breaking  point,  now  had  to  tackle  the  greatest 
volume  of  transactions  yet.  By  now,  also,  there  was 
no  longer  any  certainty  that  things  would  get  bet- 
ter. Perhaps  they  would  go  on  getting  worse. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  Crash  the  slaughter 
had  been  of  the  innocents.  Now  it  was  the  well-to- 
do  and  the  wealthy— the  men  of  affairs  and  the 
professionals— who  were  suffering.  During  the  first 
week  the  boardrooms  were  crowded;  now  they  were 
nearly  empty.  The  new  victims  had  facilities  for 
suffering  in  private.  On  this  day  at  noon  the  bankers 
met  again  and  they  met  once  more  in  the  evening 
but  there  was  no  suggestion  that  they  were  even 
philosophical.  In  truth,  their  prestige  had  been  fall- 
ing even  more  disconcertingly  than  the  market. 
During  the  day  the  rumor  had  swept  the  Exchange 
that,  of  all  things,  the  "organized  support"  was 
busy  selling  stocks.  Lamont  met  the  press  after  the 
evening  session  with  the  trying  assignment  of  deny- 
ing that  this  was  so.  Nor  for  the  moment  was  there 
much  effort  at  reassurance  from  other  quarters. 
James  J.  Walker,  then  the  remarkably  indolent 
Mayor  of  New  York,  offered  the  only  constructive 
proposal  of  the  day.  Addressing  an  audience  of  mo- 
tion-picture exhibitors,  he  asked  them  to  "show  pic- 
tures that  will  reinstate  courage  and  hope  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people." 

On  the  Exchange  itself  it  was  felt  that  courage 
and  hope  might  best  be  reinstated  if  the  market 
were  simply  closed  and  everyone  given  a  breathing 
spell.  This  forthright  thought  derived  impressive 
further  support  from  the  fact  that  everyone  was 
badly  in  need  of  sleep.  The  difficulty  was  that  the 
announcement  of  the  closing  of  the  Exchange  mipht 
simply  worsen  the  panic.  At  noon  on  October  29  the 
issue  came  to  a  head.  So  as  not  to  attract  attention, 
the  members  of  the  governing  committee  left  the 
floor  in  twos  and  threes  to  attend  a  meeting;  for 
reasons  of  secrecy  the  meeting  itself  was  held  not  in 
the  regular  room  but  in  the  office  of  the  Stock  Clear- 
ing Corporation  below  the  trading  floor.  The  panic 
roared  on  a  few  feet  above.  Richard  Whitney,  who. 
besides  being  the  instrument  of  salvation  the  pre- 
vious Thursday,  was  also  vice-president  of  the  Ex- 
change, later  described  the  session.  (Later  still,  and 
no  longer  a  financial  genius,  he  would  go  to  jail 
for  covering  his  losses  making  applejack  and  other 
products  with  other  people's  money.)  Nervous 
brokers  lit  cigarettes,  stubbed  them  out,  and  lit 
fresh  ones.  The  air  soon  became  blue.  Everyone 
wanted  a  respite  from  the  agony.  Quite  a  few  firms 
needed  a  lew  hours  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 


'Bankers  in  those 
days  were  men 
of  prestige — 
indeed  they  were 
the  folk  heroes 
of  the  age,''' 
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jollll  Kenneth  s''^  solvent.  But  caution  was  still  on  the  side  of 
Galbraith  keeping  the  market  open  until  it  could  be  closed 
on  some  note  of  strength  and  optimism.  So  the  re- 
1  929  AND  L969  luctant  decision  was  to  carry  on.  Again  in  the 
financial  district  the  light  glowed  all  night,  fn  one 
brokerage  house  an  employee  fainted  from  exhaus- 
tion, was  revived,  and  promptly  put  back  to  work 
again. 

Next  day  those  imponderable  forces  were  at  work 
which  bring  salvation  just  when  salvation  seems 
impossible.  Volume  was  still  enormous,  but  prices 
were  much  better— the  Times  industrial  average 
rose  31  points.  Individual  issues  made  much  greater 
gains.  No  one  knew  why ;  maybe  it  was  because 
all  the  available  prophets  had  again  gone  all-out 
with  optimism.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th.  Julius 
Klein,  a  leading  figure  in  the  national  Administra- 
tion, took  to  the  radio  to  remind  the  country  that 
President  Hoover  bad  said  that  the  "fundamental 
business  of  the  country"  was  sound  and  prosperous. 
He  added.  ""The  main  point  I  want  to  make  is  the 
fundamental  soundness  of  [the]  great  mass  of  eco- 
nomic activities."  On  Wednesday.  Waddill  Catch- 
ings.  the  financial  genius  hitherto  mentioned,  an- 
nounced on  returning  from  a  Western  trip  that 
general  business  conditions  were  "unquestionably 
fundamentally  sound."  (The  same  could  not  be 
said  for  the  stock  of  the  great  investment  trusts  he 
had  launched— Blue  Bidge.  Shenandoah.  Goldman. 
Sachs  Trading  Corporation.  Reverse  leverage  was 
reducing  the  v  alue  of  their  stock  to  next  to  nothing,  i 
Of  more  importance,  perhaps,  from  Pocantico  Hills 
the  aged  John  D.  Rockefeller  issued  his  first  public 
statement  in  many  years:  "Believing  that  funda- 
mental conditions  of  the  country  are  sound  .  .  .  my 
son  and  I  have  for  some  dav  s  been  purchasing  sound 
common  stock."  Eddie  Cantor,  describing  himself 
as  Comedian.  Author.  Statistician,  and  Victim,  said 
later,  "Sure,  who  else  had  any  money  left?" 

Just  before  the  Rockefeller  statement  arrived, 
things  looked  good  enough  on  the  Exchange  so  that 
Richard  W  hitney  felt  safe  in  announcing  that  the 
market  would  not  open  until  noon  the  following  dav 
!  Thursday  I  and  that  on  Friday  and  Saturday  it 
would  stay  shut.  The  announcement  was  greeted  by 
cheers.  Nerves  were  everywhere  past  the  breaking 
point.  On  La  Salle  Street  in  Chicago,  a  boy  exploded 
a  firecracker.  The  rumor  spread  that  gangsters 
whose  margin  accounts  had  been  closed  out  were 
shooting  up  the  street.  Several  squads  of  police 
arrived  to  make  them  take  their  losses  like  honest 
men.  In  New  York  the  body  of  a  commission  mer- 
chant was  fished  out  of  the  Hudson  River.  The 
pockets  contained  SO. 40  in  change  and  some  mar- 
gin calls. 

9. 

IVTo  feature  of  the  Great  Crash  was  more  remark- 
1  1  able  than  the  way  it  passed  from  climax  to  anti- 
climax to  destroy  again  and  again  the  hope  that  the 
worst  had  passed.  Even  on  the  30th.  w  hen  the  Crash 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  was  over,  the  worst  was  still  to  come.  It  was  only 
NOVEMBER  1969     that  it  came  more  slowly.  Day  after  day  during  the 
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next  tw  o  weeks  prices  fell  with  monotonous  p 

ity.  At  the  close  of  trading  on  October  29,  tl 
industrial  average  stood  at  275.  In  the  ral 
next  two  days  it  gained  more  than  50  pd 
November  13  it  was  down  to  224  for  a  fu: 
loss  of  50  points.  By  then  the  stock  of  in 
trusts  was  largely  unsalable.  Their  creat 
by  now,  ceased  to  be  men  of  genius.  So  it; 
one  day,  w  ith  the  men  of  genius  who  now  c 
the  mutual  funds— or  some  of  them. 

The  levels  of  late  1929  were  wonderful  c<  p 
with  what  were  to  follow.  On  July  8,  1932,1 
age  of  the  closing  levels  of  the  Times  indusu4 
58.46.  This  w  as  not  much  more  than  the  am 
which  the  average  dropped  on  the  single  a 
October  28.  and  considerably  less  than  a  qi^ 
the  closing  values  on  October  29.  But  by  \*r 
course,  business  conditions  were  no  longei  oi 
fundamentally  or  otherwise.  The 
indeed  the  industrial  world,  was  in  a 
depression. 


10. 


In  later  years  when  considering  the  cause  > 
Great  Depression,  economists  were  incl 
exculpate  the  market.  Looking  back  at  the  •  i 
before  the  Crash,  evidence  was  found  that 
tion  of  consumer's  goods  was  outrunning  d- 
Business  investment  was  thus  due  for  curt< 
The  stock  market,  it  was  held,  was  only  re^ 
this  change  in  underlying  factors.  None  of  i 
convincing.  If  the  economy  w  as  in  recessioi 
early  autumn  of  1929.  it  was  certainly  urn. 
Unnoticed,  it  couldn't  have  affected  the 
much.  And  if  there  was  weakness,  on  the  1 
their  recent  experience  and  current  doctrines^ 
would  expect  it  to  be  self-correcting.  The  :< 
market  Crash  was  the  inescapable  consequi  r 
the  preceding  speculation.  And  the  collaps  t 
had  an  immediate,  powerful,  and  unmistak;  e 
feet  on  the  economy.  , 
In  the  weeks  following  the  Crash,  spend:/ 
automobiles,  radios,  and  other  durable  got 
off  sharply  as  people  reacted  to  their  own 
tunes  or  those  of  their  neighbors.  Investment 
were  promptly  scaled  down  as  the  firms  foun(,u 
selv  es  pressed  for  cash,  worried  about  existing 
and  unable  to  raise  new  money.  As  security  1 
fell,  business  and  bank  failures  increased.  I 
further  contraction  of  spending  and  investm  t 
those  affected.  The  Crash  of  1929,  along  wUl 
speculation  that  caused  it  was.  in  short,  a  i 
cause  of  the  Depression  that  ensued.  My  own  i 
is  that  the  further  consequences  of  the  next  : 
lative  episode  will  be  less  alarming.  There  is  a  I 
knowledge  now  of  what  the  government  inigni  j 
offset  the  deflation  in  consumer  and  inves 
spending  that  would  follow  such  a  collapsf  I 
danger  could  thus  be  contained.  Naturally  it 
be  better  not  to  have  the  speculation  in  th' 
place.  But  that  is  the  price  we  pay  for  fin  • 
genius  which,  to  repeat,  is  a  short  memory  1 
rising  market. 
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I  Gold 

1  SUMMER  VACATION  IN  BIAFRA 


ted  by  telephone  by  a  Committee  for  Biaf- 
iters  and  Artists  and  I  accept  at  once, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  in  New  York 
about  shots  and  preparations  and  then 
giggle.  "You  mean  you're  really  going? 
>t  going  to  think  about  it  and  call  back 
'ou  can't?  Do  you  know  there  isn't  any 
eep  and  you  may  not  eat  for  a  week?" 
to  hear  her  laughter  across  the  continent, 
lg  to  get  some  information,  I  telephoned 
relief  organization  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Win  charge  was  in  conference,  but  I  spoke 
af  stant.  "I'm  going  to  Biafra  on  Monday," 

Je  going  to  be  off  on  Monday?"  he  asked. 
I  said. 

^Biafra,"   he   said.   "Yeah,   man.  Cool. 


called  an  editor  to  whom  I  suggested  writ- 
this  trip.  "Oh  Jesus,  we're  up  to  our  ass 

n  babies."  I  agree.  I  skip  those  articles, 
l^e  an  image  of  the  swollen  belly  and  the 
I  eyes,  and  it's  classified  like  the  Vietnam 
lorror  with  which  I  continue  to  live,  like 
i  else. 


Getting  there 


fi  makes  bad  dreams  for  people  who  refuse 
'am. 

a  the  moon  rocket  splashes  down,  and  all 
of  front  pages,  the  red-haired  babies  are 
1  the  News  of  the  Week  in  Review.  I'd  heard 
f/ashiorkor,  "the  red-man's  disease."  But 

■  looks  more  like  a  crispy  grayish-red,  and 

■  t  look  like  hair— more  like  something 
Ji  xtruded  by  a  disoriented  body,  and  it 
a  if  it  would  break  if  you  bent  it. 

I  er  is  a  legitimate  weapon  of  war,"  says 
tj  e  Nigerian  generals.  The  Nigerians  use  it 
'4  y  the  Biafrans.  The  Biafrans  use  it  to  try 
Is  the  atrocity-drugged  conscience  of  the 
Ine  children  die  to  these  purposes, 
af  abstractions  are  not  the  truth  of  it.  The 
I  e  is  suffering  and  the  sufferers  cannot  tell 
Sam  trying  to  write  my  way  out  of  shock. 
Jl  through  the  suffering,  immune  and  shaken, 
9  and  immune,  full  of  rage  and  immune, 
■arty:  Leslie  Fiedler,  literary  critic.  Miriam 
|  ofessor  of  English  ("Just  call  me  Dr. 
1  Diana  Davies,  who  calls  herself  "The  Pack- 


horse,"  photographer  and  black-belt  judoka.  H. 
Gold,  who  wonders  what  the  devil  he  is  doing  here. 

Jews  and  Ibos.  "The  Ibos  should  go  home  to  their 
region."— Alhaji  Usman  Liman.  "These  people 
know  how  to  make  money."— Mallam  Muhammadu 
Mustapha  Mande  Gyari.  "There  are  too  many  of 
them  in  the  north.  They  were  just  like  sardines"— 
spawned  in  some  estaminet?  as  T.  S.  Eliot  said— 
"and  just  too  dangerous."— Mallam  Mukhter  Bello. 
(These  quotations  are  from  an  address  by  Colonel 
Ojukwu  to  the  African  Unity  Consultative  Commit- 
tee meeting,  Addis  Ababa,  August  5,  1968. ) 

Fourteen  million  people  in  Biafra!  Hardly  a 
tribe.  We  don't  call  the  Irish  or  the  Jews  a  tribe, 
not  without  some  malice  in  there  someplace. 

I  wouldn't  have  chosen  this  trip,  but  neither  could 
I  refuse  it.  I  can  only  bear  witness,  and  it's  all 
I  can  do.  Who  is  the  meddler  described  as  having 
lost  some  fine  opportunities  to  remain  silent  ? 


Herbert  Gold  will  have 
a  new  novel— his  eighth 
—published  in  January: 
The  Great  American 
Jackpot  (Random 
House).  Born  in  Cleve- 
land, he  has  traveled 
widely,  taught  at  many 
universities,  and  lives  in 
San  Francisco. 
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Herbert  Gold 
BIAFRA 


"Captain  Genocide"  is  the  bomber  pilot  who 
boasts  on  the  radio  of  killing  children.  He  flies  an 
Ilyushin,  but  they  think  he's  a  Belgian.  About  40 
per  cent  of  the  children  are  dead  from  starvation, 
so  Captain  G.  is  not  a  major  producer  and  packager 
of  child  mortality.  He  relieves  the  protein  shortage 
h\  reducing  the  demand.  "Never  to  be  born  would 
be  best  for  mortal  man,  but  this  happens  ordy  to  a 
very  few."  The  melancholy  joke  has  another  mean- 
ing in  Biafra.  Babies  are  born  who  are  not  born. 
Babies  are  born  with  death  as  their  only  and  their 
immediate  future. 

Biafra  was  an  ancient  African  kingdom  of  which 
little  memory  but  the  name  endures.  However,  the 
name  is  magic  and  its  history  is  becoming  real 
again  at  the  command  of  modern  war. 

From  the  Guardian,  May  28,  1969,  an  editorial 
urging  freedom  for  Wole  Soyinka,  the  Nigerian 
playwright  held  in  prison  because  of  his  sympathy 
for  the  Biafrans:  "In  order  to  improve  Nigeria's 
public  relations,  General  Gowon  has  lately  made 
commendable  efforts  to  scale  down  the  bombing  of 
Biafran  civilians.  He  could  win  more  sympathy  by 
releasing  an  artist  who  is  regarded  abroad  . . . ,"  etc. 

San  Francisco-New  York-Lisbon-Luanda-Sao  To- 
me-Biafra.  The  crashing  through  time  zones,  con- 
fusion of  nerves  in  day  and  night,  is  an  appropriate 
prelude  to  mass  murder  and  desperate  hope  in  an 
African  rain  forest. 


The  Portuguese  island  of  Sao  Tome 


May  29:  The  Biafran  official  has  a  habit  I  recog- 
nize—the Haitian  one  of  grabbing  his  balls  at  odd 
moments  when  he  needs  reassurance.  I  don't  think 
it's  merely  the  heat  and  tight  underwear.  "I  went 
to  law  school  at  Tufts,"  he  beams. 

We  wait  at  the  Geronimo  Hotel  for  permission 
to  fly  in  one  of  the  relief  planes,  Caritas  or  World 
Council  of  Churches.  Catholic  or  Protestant.  We 
get  drunk  with  the  fliers.  The  pilots  are  (a  I  Steve 
McQueen,  (b)  Steve  McQueen's  Best  Friend,  the 
Crazy  Kid,  ( c )  The  Old  Boy  Who  Drinks  Too  Much 
But  Give  Me  One  More  Chance,  Steve.  There  are 
also  the  British  flying  officer  who  got  into  some 
unmentionable  trouble  with  a  guardsman,  a  smil- 
ing Japanese,  a  deformed  Texan  whom  I  think  of 
as  the  Forceps  Baby,  and  subsidiary  do-gooders, 
ironic  intellectuals,  machined  Canadians  on  leave 
from  their  airlines— the  full  cast  of  an  outmoded 
flick.  They  are  idealists  in  it  for  the  ideal  of  money: 
they  can  make  up  to  $3,000  a  week.  I  especially  like 
one  whose  real  name  is  Johnny  Cash  ( he  showed 
me  his  driver's  license  to  prove  it )  and  another 
called  Jack  Frost  from  South  of  the  Equator,  Jack 
for  short.  When  Jack  heard  Leslie  and  I  are  writers, 
he  began  to  tell  us  about  the  Biafran  children  to 
whom  he  transports  Formula  2,  rice,  and  beans 
through  the  blacked-out,  Mig-haunted  sky. 

A  crowd  of  us  hangs  around  the  airport,  trying 
to  catch  on  to  a  flight.  "The  Princess"  flirts  with  a 
Biafran  official;  she  looks  like  Princess  Radziwill, 
but  she's  a  real  princess.  Like  stop-action  photog- 


raphy of  growing  vegetables,  first  you  si 
Pucci  pajamas  and  then  one  frame  latei 
starched  combat  suit  and  then  in  a  swee  [\m 
little  frock.  We  drink  cokes  with  the  pi 
nervously  visit  toilets  overflowing  d  la  po 
The  weepy  American  who  wanted  to  rejoii 
wife,  the  Italian  reporter  who  has  been  tun 
day  after  day,  the  Swedish  team,  the  S 
journalist,  and  the  four  of  us  with  our  letl 
tat  ions,  passes,  and  Dr.  Reik  to  speak  for  uTlfi 
of  the  six  planes  which  went  out  returned  ith( 
landing  in  Biafra.  "Intruder"  was  back.  j>fif 

The  ground  crews  in  shorts,  stained  T-shi  .. 
the  frazzled  faces  of  old  softball  coaches.  "}lote: 
a  coke!"  one  mechanic  was  yelling  at  the/ait 
"No  ice  for  the  coke  on  this  goddamn  job. 

Jack  Frost:  "Now  you  just  stick  closifov 
if  you  want  to  know  all  about  the  war— whcpai 
you  say  you  write  for?" 

Johnny  Cash:  "Now  here's  my  wife  and.ere 
my  four  kids  in  Glendale.  .  .  ." 

Jack  Frost  (as  we  climbed  on  a  Super  Gste 
tion )  :  "So  you're  playing  Bet  Your  Lifeod 
are  you?"  We  signed  the  No  Harm  agreeit  t. 
told  us  the  Joint  Church  Aid  flights  are  calli  Je 
Christ  Airlines.  He  has  a  whole  repertory  lr  tl 

We  lumbered  off  the  runway  on  a  Super m 
called  Snoopy  with  nineteen  tons  of  rice  aixdr 
milk.  We  stretched  out  on  the  sacks.  "Yo  1 
rice  mites  if  you  sit  on  the  rice,"  the  pil  s 
amiably,  "or  milk  worms  if  you  sit  on  the  m  . 

The  radio  man  said,  "Shit,  the  Bomber  < 
fly  with  one  of  our  pilots.  He'd  radio  in  a.  s 
'Man.  I'll  get  you  tonight.'  "  He  was  a  South  /  ic 

"What  about  the  Migs?  Don't  you  ha  . 
trouble  with  them?" 

He  grinned.  "Egyptians.  Six  Day  War,"  1  s; 

I  fell  asleep,  rice  mites  and  milk  worms  s 
droned  through  the  sky  over  tropical  sea  i  I 
geria  into  Biafra  and  Uli  Airport.  He  wake  \ 
with  a  grin  to  see  the  flak  below— pretty  tai  i 
flashes  following  the  sound  of  the  aircraft,  ih 


Uli  Airport  cd 


"\^%^e  arrived  in  a  pandemonium  of  black  - 
t  T  airfield.    Planes    unloading    food,  A 
screaming— they  have  to  get  out  before  dawi 
don't  want  to  be  bombed  down  here,  either— di 
grinding  and  backing,  officials  greeting  U! 
smiling.  "Welcome  to  Biafra.  Welcome  to  Ei>! 
Though  Enugu  has  long  been  in  the  possessiJ 
the  Federals,  they  still  carry  on  the  fiction  tl 
Uli  airstrips  are  really  Enugu  Airport.  Near . 
a  blacked-out  building,  I  heard,  no  kidding,  1 1 
playing,  "1  Ain't  Got  No  Satisfaction"— celeb 
two  years  of  freedom. 

We  wandered  about  helplessly,  looking  f( 1 
contacts,  nameless  officials  in  the  faceless 
Diana  asked  to  take  a  flash  photograph  am 
mediately  an  eager-beaver  soldier  boy  arrest' 
While  he  went  to  get  an  officer.  I  wandefl 
toward  the  music:  "I  Ain't  Got  No  Sat-is-fai 


UNH!"  Vaguely  I  understood  we  were 
rest,  but  at  four  in  the  morning  in  the 
c^  n  a  strange  land  fighting  a  strange  war, 
c  seemed  realer  to  me  than  a  red-tape 
standing. 

Idier  caught  me  at  the  door  to  the  dance, 
ve  very  fast,"  he  said,  and  in  his  voice  was 
suspicion,  stupidity,  and  bucking  for 
/e  were  passed  from  bureaucrat  to  bureau- 
lly  we  reached  the  commander  of  the  base, 
oolish  soldier  said,  "She  took  a  picture." 
h\\  id  not.  She  asked  if  she  could  take  a  pic- 
said. 

amnit,  the  Committee  for  Biafran  Writers 
its  is  hereby  dissolved!"  Miriam  cried. 
!  opinion,  sah,"  said  the  soldier,  "she  was 
take  a  picture." 

ommander  said,  "Tut-tut."  He  had  been 
school  principal.  He  explained  to  us  that 
i  fighting  a  war  for  survival,  to  the  soldier 
vere  friends  of  Biafra.  and  wrote  out  an 
ece  of  paper  declaring  everyone  innocent 
liier,  officers,  himself.  We  need  this  man  in 

I  ow  in  the  mess  of  being  arrested,  soaked  in 
j  shuttled  about,  we  lost  our  contact.  We 

I chairs  in  the  customs  house.  Someone 
is  cold  corn  and  coconut  for  breakfast,  and 
ee.  A  man  from  the  Ministry  of  Informa- 
le  to  get  us,  carrying  his  copy  of  Le  Grand 
,  par  Raymond  Chandler, 
ove  like  a  madman  down  roads  blocked 
nps  so  the  Nigerians  couldn't  use  them  as 
strips.  At  the  checkpoints  the  guards  said, 
lie,"  as  they  pointed  their  antique  weapons 
I  Grand  Sommeil?  Is  he  putting  us  on? 


A  day  or  two  later  Mus| 


od  vessel  in  my  right  eye  has  broken.  Days 
bout  sleep,  much  heat,  much  strain.  Our 
ren't  dry  since  the  soaking  of  a  few  nights 
;ry  official  says,  "This  war,  these  condi- 
lings  are  rather  difficult,  really.  We  are  de- 
ed, you  know." 

^ntralization"  is  the  euphemism  for  the  cap- 
':he  capital,  Umuahia,  and  all  other  cities. 
•  the  Biafrans  have  recaptured  Owerri  and 
ing  services  back  into  it,  it  is  burned  out, 
,  nearly  deserted,  with  a  few  stunned  and 
people  squatting  beneath  the  riddled  Pepsi 
I. 

ed  by  the  side  of  the  road,  waiting  for  a 
ich  we  needed  in  order  to  get  to  the  place 
e  could  get  a  pass  which  would,  in  turn,  en- 
to  get  a  pass,  I  handed  out  protein  tablets 
had  carried  with  me.  They  are  compressed 
f  fishy  dust  which  had  turned  my  stomach 
iampled  them  in  the  States.  They  were  deli- 
iana  had  water  in  her  canteen,  a  mouthful 
of  us.  The  driver  looked  as  if  he  were  eat- 
iday  cake  and  I  gave  him  another  handful, 
very  thin  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  lost 


weight  since  the  war.  "No,  no,  oh  no,  I  was  always  ' 
like  this." 

Ibo  pride,  ebullience,  and  optimism.  Plus  a  bit 
of  fibbing. 

We  got  gas  at  a  military  camp.  The  Biafrans  have 
created  backyard  refineries,  sometimes  even  using 
wood  as  fuel  for  Rube  Goldberg  distilling  con- 
traptions. 

Can  they  be  defeated  by  the  combination  of  Eng- 
lish, Soviet,  Arab,  and  Nigerian  energy  directed 
against  them?  No,  not  without  extermination.  And 
this  would  be  a  great  loss— a  gay,  energetic,  inven- 
tive people.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  reconciliation 
with  Nigeria?  No,  not  after  the  mutual  hatred  and 
mass  murders.  Father  Doheny  estimated  over  a  mil- 
lion Biafran  dead  already,  a  generation  of  men  and 
children.  He  sighed  and  his  Irish  Cary  Grant  face 
crinkled:  "Polygamy  is  unavoidable.  There  are  so 
few  men  left." 

But  can  Nigeria  be  defeated?  No  again— not  with 
its  overwhelming  advantage  in  population,  mate- 
rial, and  allies.  However,  it  can  fall  apart. 

Is  there  something  besides  murderous  stalemate 
in  store?  The  Biafrans  grin.  "Nigeria  will  dissolve, 
it's  unnatural."  The  separate  states  will  follow  nat- 
ural (linguistic,  racial,  geographical)  rather  than 
colonial  boundaries.  And  then  perhaps  there  will 
be  alliances  and  trade,  as  between  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  which  were  enemies  in  1812,  or  among 
the  Common  Market,  where  wars  were  fought  rather 
recently,  rather  than  the  Nigerian  exploitation  of 
tribe  by  tribe  and  struggle  for  power  and  corrup- 
tion. 

I  asked  a  Biafran  why  American  blacks,  if  they 
are  interested  at  all,  seem  to  support  Nigeria.  "Be- 
cause they  think  we  are  like  Katanga,  the  creature  of 
someone  else.  Because  they  don't  know  how  the 
Arab  hates  the  African  and  they  fancy  themselves 
uslim  and  we're  Christian.  Because  they  don't 
know  the  truth,  the  world  doesn't  know,  either." 

Kwashiorkor  in  the  hospital  at  Ihiala 


Polygamy 
is  unavoidable. 
There  are  so 
few  men  left." 


An  Irish  nun  shows  us  a  heap  of  about  a  dozen 
children  on  a  mat.  "Of  these."  she  says  briskly, 
"three  may  live— this  one,  this  one,  this  girl." 

When  one  whimpers,  another  dying  child  strokes 
it  with  a  withered  hand. 

"Agu,  agu,  agu,"  a  child  is  crying.  This  means 
Hungry.  But  he's  a  healthy  one;  the  lost  ones  can  no 
longer  assimilate  food. 

"If  they  live,  are  they  retarded?" 
"They  were  so  keen  before,"  she  says,  "it  takes 
a  lot  to  put  them  down.  But  it's  the  first  time  for 
kwashiorkor.  How  can  you  know?" 

One  of  the  priests  teases  and  chucks  the  chins  of 
the  soon-to-be-dead,  calling  to  them  in  Ibo,  trying 
to  make  them  answer.  These  are  the  Fathers  of  the 
Holv  Ghost,  the  Holy  Rosary  Sisters,  the  Hospital 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  at  Ihiala.  They  have  given 
up  mi    i'mary  work  for  the  duration. 

Sis  •  'We're  slack  at  the  moment.  If  you  think 
we're  busy,  w  ~'re  not.  We're  slack.  When  the  fight- 
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ing  was  here,  we  worked  twenty-four  hours  a  day." 

Wounded  soldiers  outside  were  playing  checkers, 
joking,  laughing,  and  studying  mathematics  and 
engineering  textbooks.  The  priest  got  a  group  of 
children  to  sing  a  Biafran  song  for  us.  Leslie  and  1, 
escaped  from  the  kwashiorkor  ward,  were  happy 
to  be  among  the  legless,  the  armless,  the  eyeless. 
"Mending  hones.  Ah,  that's  nice,"  the  sister  said. 

No  dogs,  no  birds.  They've  all  been  eaten.  I  saw 
a  woman  with  a  target  painted  on  her  dress.  She  is 
the  target.  A  priest  is  telling  us  how  they  have  culti- 
vated everyplace;  how  chicks  are  growing,  but  they 
need  corn;  how  salt  costs  as  much  as  $30  a  cup. 
Along  the  roads  there  are  signs  such  as  "The  Uni- 
versal Insurance  Company  (Inc.  in  Biafra),"  ad- 
vertisements asking  for  clerks,  typists,  offering 
banisters,  herb  doctors  ( Diplomate  in  London). 

The  King  of  Ihiala 

That's  the  translation  of  "Oluoha":  King.  His 
name  is  J.  M.  Udorji.  He  gave  me  an  audience 
though  he  was  not  well;  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
dying,  burning  with  some  fever,  exhausted,  emaci- 
ated, and  tottering  in  his  robes. 

Poem  dedicated  to  King  Udorji  on  painted  scroll 
in  the  antechamber: 

ft 'hat  the  joint  growth  of  arms  and  arts  foreshow  : 
The  world's  a  monarch,  and  that  monarch  YOU. 

He  offered  me  the  ritual  kola  nut,  a  bitter  mild 
narcotic  which  relieves  hunger.  He  offered  me  other 
food,  but  his  hot  hand  and  burning  eyes  made  me 
think  of  germs  everywhere.  Women  in  the  courtyard 
were  singing  and  chanting  for  his  recovery.  Some- 
times his  voice  gave  out  and  he  seemed  to  lose  his 
thought  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  I  would  guess 
he  is  about  forty  years  old. 

"There  will  never  be  a  proper  peace  and  under- 
standing with  Nigeria.  Someone  will  always  remem- 
ber the  horrors,  the  happenings,  so  many  happen- 
ings. We  will  not  fight  a  war  of  survival  and  then 
lose.  Gowon  will  find  it  difficult  to  say,  I  am  tired. 
Britain  who  supplies  ammunition  is  not  tired.  When 
Britain  is  tired,  Gowon  will  be  tired." 

I  excused  myself  early,  wanting  to  save  his 
strength. 

I  walked  back  to  the  Mission,  past  the  gun  em- 
placement with  its  battery  of  homemade  anti-air- 
craft—greased pipes.  The  trench  and  dugout  had 
been  flooded  by  the  rains  last  night.  The  soldier 
guarding  the  anti-aircraft  symbol  said,  "Yes,  sah! 
We  are  here  all  the  time,  sah !  My  brother  and  me, 
sah !" 

"The  word  redeemeth,  and  food  and  weapons 
give  life,"  said  one  of  the  priests. 

I  walked  through  a  ward  of  children  with  kwash- 
iorkor. These  were  babies  well  enough  to  be  moved 
by  plane  to  Gabon;  they  are  expected  to  recover. 
But  there  was  one  child  who  bad  suddenly  toppled 
over  and  seemed  to  be  dying.  "Mora!  f  lora!"  cried 
her  little  brother.  And  in  the  Ibo  language:  "Wake 


up!  Wake  up,  Flora!"  There  was  a  bla  pf 
bending  over  her  and  talking  to  her  broth 
is  a  scandal.  You  must  wake  her  up." 


The  Leaders  of  7 3 


Somewhere  in  Owerri  province,  in  the  ) I 
the  night,  we  were  driven  to  hear  Gen 
kwu  address  the  Leaders  of  Thought  on  th*a 
of  two  years  of  Biafran  independence.  It 
wrecked  church.  We  were  searched  as  p<| 
possible  by  a  soldier  who  murmured,  "\ 
welcome."  Black-beret  honor  guard,  pride 
ousness,  a   Handel  hymn  played  by  a 
record.  "Blockaded,  starved,  and  massacn 
give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  preservin 
as  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation, 
eral  Ojukwu. 

Wearing  clean  fatigues,  a  shining-eyei 
bearded,  handsome  young  man  with  an  0: 
cent  and  a  solemn  manner,  he  invoked  "the  It  '■ 


■ 


crime  of  genocide."  While  he  read  the  sp' 
aide  took  the  pages  one  by  one  as  he  finish 
the  dead  on  the  other  side  of  the  conflict,  n 
souls  rest  in  peace." 

"Amen."  came  the  response  from  the 
officials,  officers,  priests,  nuns,  wives,  and( 
The  red.  black,  and  green  Biafran  flag  was 
about  him:  also  a  banner  with  lions  rampar 
knives,  palm  tree  split  by  lightning  and  the 
"to  thine  own  self  be  true."  He  denounc 
lish  imperialism,  Soviet  bolshevism,  Arab 
sionism,  white  colonialism,  African  servitf 
feudalism.  And  with  all  these  enemies,  he  w4  - 
mistic  about  the  future— and  I  think  he  is  rig  ti 

"Some  people  are  frightened  by  the  wori!| 
lution— good  gracious!  It  is  simply  a  quirk 
for  the  better."  Once  again  he  made  the  cru  1 
tinction  for  Biafra:  they  did  not  seced  1 
Nigeria,  they  were  expelled  in  a  series  of  p< " 

Leslie  and  I  collaborated  on  a  name  for  h'H 
Monseigneur  J.  Pierpont  Guevara  X. 

The  speech  took  too  long.  It  seemed  to  be 1 1 
cational  program— history  plus  consecration  " 
tory  plus  a  program  for  the  future.  Several  di1] 
speeches  by  separate  hands  seemed  to  hav 
yoked  together  and  read  with  enthusiasm 
healthy  young  man  who  lacks  a  natural  o 
rhythm.  But  the  Oxford  accent  and  slightly 
tic  manner  encouraged  hope  that  he  is  not  a> 
or  rabble-rouser.  Everything  came  in  threes! 
ruption,  malfeasance,  and  inefficiency."  "an 
insolent,  and  overbearing."  Or  in  twos:  "Lo 
friendship,"  "distrust  and  hardship,"  "proi 
courageous."  "Responsible,  trusting,  and  lc 
"industrious,  resourceful,  and  inventive, 
and  courageous." 

"Colonialism  and  genocide." 

"Honor,  pride,  and  glory." 

But  it's  a  relief  to  find  a  non-charismatic  1 
We've  seen  tbe  others  lately. 

Afterwards  we  were  taken  to  a  buffet  supra 
General  Ojukwu  and  other  dignitaries.  It 
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I  weary  and  somewhat  stiff  occasion.  Fied- 
;ircled  warily  about  the  other  Americans 
tr.  Ferguson,  Nixon's  fact-finder,  a  light 
;ntleman  with  two  aides,  one  from  the  Red 
;  from  Washington;  they  circled  warily 
Impression:  that  they  thought  us  Biafran 
lists,  that  we  thought  them  pro-Nigerian, 
ans,  unskilled  politicians,  seemed  to  enjoy 
;ss  writers,  who  could  do  them  little  good, 
mostly  ignored  the  official  mission  from 
jn,  which  was  in  a  position  to  do  them 
d. 

ards,  few  cops  and  soldiers:  for  a  nation 
ge,  their  confidence  is  astonishing  and 


meeting  Fiedler  in  strange  places 


t|  ed  by  Migs  at  Ihiala.  Two  Migs  made  two 
s  at  us— that  is,  at  the  hospital  and  the 


■  ouse. 
| (to  r 


me)  :  "We  seem  to  meet  in  strange 
MM  a  Princeton  psychiatrist's  house,  at 
i  fner's  mansion  in  Chicago,  at  Harvard 
Jchool,  in  a  men's  room  in  New  York— and 
■  e  mission  of  the  Irish  Fathers  of  the  Holy 
1  Ihiala,  Biafra,  being  rocketed  by  Soviet 
f j  iloted  by  East  Germans  or  Egyptians. 
Iked  at  the  crater  a  few  yards  from  the  mis- 
ln  we  went  to  see  the  wounded,  dying,  and 
ilne  hospital.  No  panic;  much  hatred.  I  see 
•  tombing  of  civilians  doesn't  end  wars.  The 
1)  resist  is  very  powerful.  Don't  Touch  Me! 
inber  the  American  Revolution. 

[The  rehabilitation  center  in  Orlu 

rfioke:  "Once  I  was  a  doctor.  Now  events 
»  made  me  a  politician." 

ank  palm  wine,  a  sweet  fermented  cider, 
tlVfrican  pears  and  rice  with  bits  of  what  I 
it  chicken  gristle;  it  was  stockfish— smoked, 
flted  cod.  The  house  was  painted  with  the 
llock  of  Ages."  Dr.  Imoke  told  us  about  the 
Iny;  we  saw  the  plantings  everywhere,  yams, 
kra,  groundnuts,  cassava,  plantains,  ba- 
veet  potatoes.  "The  Land  Army  fights  the 

r 

|ioke:  "It  is  not  possible  to  lose  a  war  for 
i  That  has  not  happened  in  history,  has  it?" 
Uited  some  refugee  camps.  At  Umuhu  we 
J  rl— homeless,  emaciated,  without  family— 
I  a  French  grammar.  Walter  gave  her  his 
i. -old  copy  of  Le  Monde.  She  was  a  lovely 
[Ibo.  I  wiggled  my  ears  for  the  children,  and 
ns  disappear,  and  was  told  by  a  spokesman 
rowd  that  I  am  a  trickster, 
ly  begged.  We  saw  lines  of  children  at  feed- 
ans,  carrying  their  bowls  every  which  way, 
,  in  hands,  juggled.  The  laughing  optimism 
iffering  people  makes  you  believe  in  some- 
ngenital,  hormonal,  inbred  about  good  na- 


ture. The  building  painted  with  the  letters:  "Little 
House  of  Small  Regrets." 

We  visited  a  backyard  oil  refinery:  gas  being 
dripped  out  amid  hellish  heat  and  a  constant  hiss 
and  roar  and  penetrating  smell.  An  Ibo  tribesman 
(trained  at  Purdue)  directed  the  operation.  Near- 
by, a  crowd  of  mechanics  was  cannibalizing  auto- 
mobiles. Two  years  without  spare  parts  and  still 
the  transport  moves.  Batteries  are  the  great  prob- 
lem, but  wherever  a  car  needs  a  push,  the  nearest 
bystanders  lend  their  shoulders.  (My  back  aches.) 

Uli  Airport  going 

Jack  Frost  of  South  of  the  Equator  will  get  us 
home,  maybe. 

The  State  House  customs  routines,  a  parody  of 
British  habit  which  they  cannot  shake  off,  continue 
in  blackout,  under  air  attack,  with  war  and  starva- 
tion all  about.  In  a  smoky,  lamp-lit  cubicle,  an  ema- 
ciated clerk  with  glasses  sliding  down  his  nose  asks: 
"State  of  birth?"  "Ohio,"  I  answer,  and  he  nods 
sagely  as  if  I  have  told  him  something,  and  he  w  rites 
O-h-i-o. 

On  the  form  which  asks  for  Port  of  Entry,  he 
says,  "Write  Enugu."  But  the  Nigerians  have 
bloodily  captured  Enugu  months  ago  and  we  were 
not  at  Enugu. 

"If  you're  going  to  be  a  correct  official,"  I  say, 
"why  tell  me  to  write  Enugu?" 

He  smiles  in  the  flickering  yellow  light.  "Let  me 
see  your  medical  certificate."  he  says.  He  checks  it 
and  says,  "Now  follow  Carol." 

Carol  is  the  girl  studying  a  five-year-old  copy  of 
Modern  Screen.  She  stands  up,  smiles,  and  disap- 
pears into  the  dark.  Single-file,  we  shuffle  through 
the  crowd  behind  her.  I'm  afraid  of  losing  her  and 
put  out  my  hand  to  touch  her  shoulder  and  a  girl 
looks  up  at  me  and  says,  "Pardon,  sah?"  It's  not 
Carol  Modernscreen.  We've  lost  her.  I  start  to  giggle 
at  the  lady  whom  I  have  grabbed  in  error.  Carol 
finds  us. 

Despite  all  the  pretense  of  customs  and  exit  for- 
malities, this  is  a  parody,  a  society  being  bombed 
and  starved  into  chaos,  but  persisting  in  keeping 
the  forms  and  ledgers  filled.  They  ask  us  to  open 
our  baggage,  but  can't  see  inside  because  there  is 
no  light.  And  what  is  there  to  smuggle  out? 

Now  we  have  to  find  a  relief  plane  heading  for 
Sao  Tome.  The  pandemonium  of  the  blackout  air- 
port. We  drive  about,  bumping  lorries,  men,  planes, 
crowds  of  workers.  When  a  flight  comes  in,  the  run- 
way lights  flash  on  for  about  thirty  seconds,  to  get 
the  plane  down,  and  then  off  at  once.  If  you're  on  a 
runway  when  the  lights  go  on,  you  get  the  hell  off 
before  you  have  a  Super  Constellation  in  your  hat. 
It's  hot,  jungle-wet,  dusty,  noisy,  and  dangerous. 
All  the  flights  seem  to  be  Red  Cross  flights  for 
Gabon  or  Fernando  Po.  We  wonder  if  we  can  get 
out  at  all.  The  props  spread  filth  on  us.  All  we  need 
is  a  plague  of  frogs.  Six  hours  pass,  rushing  in  the 
dark  from  plane  to  plane. 

Father  McGlade,  three  times  injured  at  this  air- 


'No  dogs.  No  birds. 
They've  all  been 
eaten." 
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port,  says,  "Don't  worry,  youll  get  on."  I'm  ready 
to  believe.  ^  e  chat  and  I  express  admiration  for 
his — well,  I  say  stamina  hut  mean  bravery.  "Ill  take 
a  vacation  in  1970  or  72.  when  this  is  over."  He  is 
a  wizened  energetic  priest,  who  reminds  me  of 
Barry  Fitzgerald,  with  a  cheerful  hard  face  and  a 
hand  twisted  into  a  claw  by  the  Nigerians. 

The  airmen  land  their  tons  of  food  and  stand 
screaming  at  the  hatches  as  they  open.  "Get  it  off! 
Get  it  off!  ^Se  got  to  get  out  of  here!"  They  are 
making  thousands  of  dollars  a  week,  but  they  still 
don't  want  to  be  shot  up  on  the  ground.  Their  life 
in  Sao  Tome:  too  much  drink,  not  enough  women. 
They  are  saving  the  money  for  trips  to  Lisbon  or 
to  buy  a  car  in  Glendale.  California. 

The  pilot  I  called  the  Forceps  Baby  I  smashed 
short  from  both  ends,  bulging  and  deformed  faL 
bermudas.  white  socks,  black  shoes,  an  alligator 
sports  shirt  I  stands  looking  at  the  mad  blackout, 
moonlit  scene  of  trucks,  shouts  at  the  work  gangs, 
"Those  bastards,  they  don't  wanna  work.  They're 
animals,  they'll  grab  that  Formula  2  risht  off  the 
runway— yecch.  filth— and  stuff  it  in  their  mouths. 
Christ,  the  pigs.  I  wanna  get  out  of  here  in  five  min- 
utes." And  shouts.  "Get  me  outta  here!  I'm  leaving 
in  five  minutes,  fuck  it!" 

Father  Finukin  'sp.?  i,  three  hundred  pounds  of 
first-serseant  beef.  i~  -hrieking  at  the  men  sliding 
the  ba^s  down  and  hoisting  them  into  trucks. 
"Quirk  now!  Get  it  off!  Hurry  up.  quick,  you  lazy 
boys!" 

And  to  me  he  savs.  "They  work  hard,  poor  devils. 
They're  tired.  .  .  .  Back  up  the  lorry",  you.  back  it 
up!  Quick,  quick,  quick!" 

Forceps  Baby:  "Niggersll  eat  anything." 

Jack  Frost  winces:  "Hell,  if  he  saw  those  Little 
tykes,  you  know,  the  kwashi-kwashi  kids,  those  cute 
little  seezers.  he  wouldn't  say  that." 

The  men  looked  like  gray  ghosts,  exhausted,  bone- 
tired.  They  work  all  nisht.  I  remember  their  cheer- 
ful song  of  greeting  to  us:  "Wel-eome  to  Bi-afra. 
welcome ! 

The  kwashiorkor  children  were  berns  loaded 
from  trucks  in  the  dark  onto  planes  bound  for  Libre- 
ville. These  were  kids  I  had  seen  earlier,  about 
seventy  of  them,  for  whom  there  was  hope  of  sur- 
vival. I  met  a  sister  from  the  hospital.  "?o  you're 
here  now  !"  she  sang  in  her  Irish  lilt.  And  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Bourbon-Parma:  "Bon  soir.  monsieur. 
She  was  nervous  as  a  doll  in  her  crisp  fatigues, 
fatigue  hat.  crucifix  gleaming  as  she  leaned  to  talk 
with  Father  McGlade.  Having  met  repeatedly  during 
the  past  ten  days,  we  are  old  friends  and  she  tells 
me  how  good  my  French  is  and  I.  somewhat  mali- 
ciously, tell  her  that  her  French  is  also  very  good. 

A  line  of  bloodied  soldiers  passes  bv:  Axe  they 
too  beins  shipped  to  recover  in  Gabon  .'  Bandages, 
casts,  crutches:  and  they  help  each  other. 

The  seminarians  are  helping  load  the  children. 
I  see  the  one  w  ho  said.  "En-emy  plane."  the  day  of 
the  air  raid,  who  has  given  me  a  pin  which  says. 
"Hail  Biafra."  I  show  him  that  I'm  wearing  it.  "How 
are  the  children'.'"  I  ask.  He  grins.  "Fair."  he  says. 
I  promise  to  send  him  books  through  Caritas. 


Father  McGlade  promises  as  again :  T] 

on."  "Thank  yoa.  Father.  Ill  see  you're  m 

Paul  Emeku.  our  friend  from  State  Hon 
repeating,  as  the  night  passes,  his  favorilM 
"There  are  some  difficulties  really  in  then 
There  are  pearls  of  sweat  on  his  nose,  unnw 
seems,  all  the  week  long:  the  orange  dmt  c| 
in  his  hair:  a  look  of  gray  exhaustion  berfl 
smiling,  obliging.  a::er.*.:'-e  :V.e.  "There  a  f| 
some  difficulties  in  these  times." 

At  last  we  find  a  plane,  a  Joint  Chur^haid  "J| 
Christ  Airlines"  •  StratocruiseT.  bound  m 
Tome.  Leslie  and  I  say  goodbye,  kiss  Mirfl 
Diana,  and  scramble  aboard.  The  huse  tal  sa 
of  fish,  grain:  there  are  mites  zr bus  m| 
shuttle  back  and  forth  with  the  food.  Ala. 
crewman  looks  at  us  disgustedly  1  we  most  i  fill 
we  are  bearded,  we  are  probably  joarnabstm 
good  creeps  i  :  "Welcome  aboard  the  Fryi  B 
mula  Two.  If  you  will  proceed  into  our  .c  rli 
Lounsre.  the  stew  ardess  will  be  ser     .  'r/r\  \g\ 

stockfish  Hurry  up.  we  s     •    set  out  | 

before  'Intruder'  comes  back." 

The  doors  clans  shut  and  there's  nod  I 
Leslie  and  me  to  do.  Goodb  —  i.-e  :■■  er:  g  ij'l 
Biafra.  Frisrir.*  :  i:   ir. :  ^  ' W  P  71 

Lights  blink.  In  the  dark,  we  lumberinsly  m  ■ 
rise,  hoping  asain  to  be  too  slow  and  low  ■ 
Migs  to  track  us.  Only  r*o  planes  Sew  h<mT 
Tome  that  nizht.  One  other  had  reer.  sr.ot  urn 
ground  an:         1  :  ar.e  .-.as  suff>  d 

engine  failure.  It  w  as  the  one  we  came  in  c  I 
member  those  b. ••  i:~:r.2  .;_t.:-.  tellii  ol 
overheated  somethins-or-other.  1  We  later  W" 
that  one  of  the  Red  Cross  planes  we  had  J 
across  the  field  was  shot  down  that  night  ■ 
Niserians :  no  survivors,  i 

In  the  oast  few  weeks,  in  their  hurry  tea 
the  cargoes,  set  the  planes  off  the  rround.  I 
men  had  walked  through  propellers.  Onep«B" 
been  bombed  on  the  ground  and  the  pffM~ 
broken  his  foot  jumpin;  A.'  ::-.e:  bad  st 
landins  sear  and  crash-landed. 

Blacked  ouL  we  were  dronins  over  Niger™-1 
The  airmen  were  passing  a  jug  of  Iemonar  B 
and  forth.  One  of  them  was  teLir.  ~  ~-  abf  'l 
Francisco.  "What  I  do  in  ?an  Francisco."  la 
"I  so  to  Johnnv  Han's  for  Qiinese  and  the  JJw 
Qub  for  steak.  That  way  I  never  do  get  I 
pointed. . . ." 

The  plane  smelied  of  stockfish.  I  was  e  « 
with  a  sticky  paste — flour.  «w eat.  zi~.  Down  1 
there  were  orange  bursts  like  rotten  tangjaffj; 
the  air— anti-aircraft  fire  searching  irritably  I 
but  of  course  all  they  had  to  go  on  w  as  the  » 
of  the  engines. 

I  was  thinkincr  that  the  good  Catholics  of  t 
have  the  jov  of  believing  in  Go<L  which  mea#|: 
thev  can  curse  Him.  Now  I  return  to  Mr.  Fr?  u 
and  all  I  can  curse  is  mankind — but  first,  of  cl 
I'd  like  to  join  mv  pilot  at  the  Domino  Qub.  I 
left  the  starving  behind  and  am  thinking  oi% 
Thev.  despite  their  hunger  and  suffering,  are  I 
ins  mostlv  of  victors.  Hail  Biafra! 
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BE  FLIGHT  FROM  CITY  HALL 

■  •mayors  who  aren't  running  again 


■  to  be  in  this  country  that  a  mayor  was  a 
d|f  genial  town  fool.  He  presided  at  some 

■  :e  meetings:  the  city  councilmen  were  in- 

■  out  to  get  him.  and  usually  succeeded  with- 
(■Tiuch  difficulty.  He  managed  a  hardware 

■  a  moyie  house.  He  was  competent  enough 

■  >bons  without  hurting  himself  and  pleasant 
lo  welcome  foreign  visitors  without  insult- 

■  .  but  he  was  about  as  imaginative  as  the 

■  ;ctor.  He  was  relatively  harmless.  Occa- 
■he  would  come  out  with  a  statement  about 
■ion  or  higher  pav  for  firemen,  and  the 

■  would  read  about  it  and  wonder  what  he 

■  :o  now.  Or.  in  the  larger  cities,  he  would 
I  himself  just  before  reelection  by  doing  a 
l  ing,  planting,  and  dedicating.  There  were 
Inceptions,  of  course— the  La  Guardias.  the 
leys,  the  Mavericks— but  this  was  the  gen- 
I'.  Mayors  of  both  large  and  small  cities 

■  •end  a  good  part  of  their  time  begging  be- 
Istate  legislators,  who  were  their  intellectual 
I  but  owned  the  checkbook.  It  was  a  hum- 
I  istence.  and  a  thankless  one.  but  not  too 
J  train  on  a  man. 

■  something  happened.  It  started  about  the 
|m  Kennedy  gave  his  inaugural.  The  cities 
Imore  important.  Someone  discovered  that 
Is  were  in  the  cities.  In  the  early  1960s,  a 
i  of  mayors  of  the  new  style  took  office. 
I  them  were  liberal  Democrats:  many  of 
|i  no  previous  experience  in  elective  politics, 
[^passed  the  machinery  and  the  machines 

.  dominated  city  politics  before,  and  they 

ed  anyway,  and  then  reelected. 

joined  a  much  smaller  group  of  new-style 

who  had  been  around,  lonely  but  active 
ductive,  for  several  years— Richard  Lee  in 

ven.  who  was  elected  to  his  first  term  in 
oseph  Barr  of  Pittsburgh,  who  started  out 

Within  a  few  years  there  had  been  some- 
:  a  revolution  in  the  city  halls  of  the  im- 
cities  of  the  nation:  Ivan  Allen  in  Atlanta. 

in  1962:  Arthur  Naftalin  in  Minneapolis 
ome  Cavanagh  in  Detroit  in  1961.  Later 
come  Floyd  Hyde  in  Fresno.  Joseph  Alioto 
Yancisco.  John  Lindsay  in  New  York  Citv. 
ikes  in  Cleveland.  Richard  Hatcher  in  Gary 
nfortunately.  no  one  new  in  Gary's  neigh- 
cago. 

of  these  men  have  now  decided  to  retire 


from  office.  (  Others  may  retire  soon  without  mean- 
ing to.)  Naftalin,  Lee.  Allen.  Cavanagh— the  four 
mayors  whose  thoughts  are  recorded  here— are 
leaving  office  this  year.  Arthur  Naftalin  has  al- 
ready left.  Thev  are  not  the  only  ones.  Joseph  Barr 
of  Pittsburgh  decided  this  year  not  to  seek  a  third 
four-vear  term.  Milton  Graham  of  Phoenix  is  leav- 
ing: Floyd  Hyde  has  already  gone  to  run  what  is 
left  of  the  Model  Cities  program  for  President 
Nixon.  Thomas  Currigan.  mavor  of  Denver  for 
seven  years,  resigned  last  January  in  the  middle 
of  his  term  to  work  for  Continental  Airlines  at  a 
salary  considerably  larger  than  the  814.000  he  was 
getting  in  City  Hall. 

It  is  unlikely  that  many  of  the  new-style  mayors 
are  quitting  because  of  money.  Thev  cite  various 
reasons  for  retiring,  from  bad  health  to  assertions 
that  they  have  accomplished  what  thev  set  out  to 
accomplish.  Privately,  some  of  them  sav  that  thev 
suspect  some  of  the  others  are  quitting  because  their 
polls  show  they  couldn't  win  again:  they  all  say 
their  own  polls  show  them  capable  of  winning 
handily. 

The  more  fundamental  reasons  probably  have 
something  to  do  with  the  end  of  an  era.  The  new- 
style  mayors  started  out.  many  of  them,  in  a  time 
dominated  by  John  Kennedy,  by  his  concern  with 
the  cities  and  the  people  who  lived  in  them.  And 
then  came  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  put  millions  of 
dollars  behind  the  ideas  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion had  started  to  formulate.  The  cities  were  in 
their  heyday.  Now  the  prospects  are  not  so  great. 
As  one  mayor,  who  did  not  want  his  name  used, 
put  it.  *Tf  you  think  anybody  with  any  integrity 
or  any  executive  ability  in  the  field  of  public  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  hang  around  for  four 
years  and  watch  this  guy  screw  up.  then  you're 
crazy." 

It  is  not  just  the  prospect  of  lean  clays  to  come 
that  makes  these  men  decide  to  quit.  Jerome 
Cavanagh  of  Detroit  says.  "It  is  expected  that  the 
mayor  deal  with  crises  day  after  day.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  major  factors  contributing  to  the  tre- 
mendous physical  and  mental  frustration  which 
eventually  wears  guys  down  in  these  jobs  after 
eight  years.  You  can't  sit  and  think  about  what  you 
should  be  doing  in  this  city  five  years  from  now.  or 
ten  years  from  now.  because  you're  dealing  with 
the  politics  of  confrontation  constantly.  It's  the 
only  political  job  in  America  in  which  that's  true. 


Mayor  Arthur  \aftalin 


Mayor  Richard  Lee 


Mayor  Ivan  Allen 


Mayor  Jerome  Cavanagh 

Fred  Powledge  has 
been  free-lancing  since 
taking  off  from  the  New 
York  Times  in'  1966.  He 
is  now  at  work  on  a 
book  about  cities,  to  be 
published  next  year  by 
Simon  &  Schuster. 


How  INA  is  workii 


Jack  McWilliams  was  a  professional 
nurseryman  till  a  fall  from  a  tree  put  him 
in  the  hospital.  The  diagnosis  was 
a  fractured  spine.  In  all  probability, 
he'd  be  paralyzed  for  life. 

Jack  was  insured  by  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America.  And  a 
candidate  for  INA's  innovative  re- 
habilitation program  called  MEND. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
accident,  we  had  medical,  rehabili- 
tation, and  training  specialists 
start  his  treatment.  If  they  had 
been  located  in  another  part  of  the 
country  we  would  have  flown 
the  patient  to  them. 

We  didn't  do  all  this  with  Jack's 
blessing.  In  the  beginning  that's 
what  worried  us  most :  his 
retreat  into  himself. 
But  we  didn't  stop  the 
physical  treatment;  we  just  worked 
harder  on  the  psychological  aspects. 

At  the  same  time,  we  had 
one  of  INA's  specially 
trained  MEND  nurses 
begin  looking  after 
Jack  and  his  family. 


ii  mend  lives. 


girranged  for  INA  to  advance  the 
3y  Mrs.  McWilliams  needed  for 
itial  expenses.  She  helped  them 
the  emotional  strain  by  sharing 
them  the  confidence  we  had  in 
's  ability  to  return  to  a  useful  life. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  month,  INA 
ed  him  on  a  vigorous  program  of 
ical  therapy.  We  had  special  de- 
made  for  his  hands  to  help  him 
for  himself. 

After  a  year  of  therapy,  Jack  Mc- 
ams'  treatment  isn't  finished  yet. 
le  needs  special  nursing  care 
home,  and  INA's  still  working 
with  him.  But  emotionally 
ve've  seen  him  and  his  family 
come  a  long  way.  He's 
recently  opened  a  kennel 
specializing  in  the  breed- 
||  ing  and  training  of  Irish 
setters. 

Had  it  been  necessary,  INA 
Id  have  seen  to  it  that  Jack  Mc- 
iams  had  as  much  vocational 
ling  as  he  needed  to  earn  his  own 
in  society. 


That's  how  we've  already  helped 
more  than  8,000  disabled  people. 

As  a  rehabilitation  concept, 
though,  MEND  goes  still  further.  Re- 
cently we  created  the  INA  MEND  In- 
stitute where  creative  research  is  help- 
ing us  learn  how  to  make  rehabilita- 
tion in  the  future  broader  and  more 
effective. 

We  don't  have  the 
answers  yet.  But  we 
are  not  quitting  on 
problems  that 
need  to  be 
solved. 
We're  putting 
the  same  effort  and 
imagination  into 
these  problems  that 
we  put  into  the  MEND 
concept  in  the  first 
place.  That's  how 
INA  works  to  help  people. 

IMAGINATION 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  Pacific  Employers  Group,  16th  and  Parkway,  Phila.,  Pa. 19101 


•  •  rJ  Po\a  lodge 

THE  FLIGHT 
FROM 
CITY  HALL 


That's  the  job.  It's  fine  to  deal  with  crisis  and  con- 
frontation if  you  have  resources  to  meet  them.  But 
when  all  you  have  is  a  limited  amount  of  money 
and  a  few  programs,  and  you're  long  on  rhetoric, 
that  just  isn't  enough.*' 


The  new-style  mayors  are  prohably  the  hardest- 
working  men  in  public  life  today.  They  are 
among  the  most  articulate:  many  of  them  even 
write  their  own  speeches.  The  people  who  are 
articulating  the  needs  of  the  cities— and  who  are, 
in  some  rare  but  important  cases,  coming  up  with 
tentative  solutions— are  not  the  black  or  white  mili- 
tants, who  still  are  working  manfully  at  the  task 
they  started  back  in  the  summer  of  1966  when  the. 
cry  of  "Black  Power'"  was  first  heard  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi roadside:  the  task  of  organization  and  "to- 
getherness." Nor  are  they  the  foundations  and 
sociologists  and  schools  of  social  work,  whose  ac- 
complishments remain  bureaucratically  dull,  un- 
imaginative, and  safe.  Nor  are  the\  the  elected  and 
appointed  officials  in  ^  ashington,  for  Kennedy's 
promises  and  Johnson's  passion  soon  gave  way  to 
Johnson's  disenchantment,  to  Agnew's  blunders 
and  then  his  silence,  to  what  main  expect  to  be 
Romney's  demolition  of  most  of  the  Democrats" 
programs.  Nor  has  much  of  the  press  been  intelli- 
gent and  realistic  on  urban  problems  and  solutions. 
It  is  the  mayors— maligned,  abused,  underpaid,  and 
generally  powerless  men— who  have  been  stressing 
these  needs.  And  they  have  been  doing  it  before 
Congressional  committees,  before  Presidential  com- 
missions, in  dedication  speeches  at  public  facilities, 
in  welcoming  speeches  to  the  conventions  thev  work 
so  hard  to  attract,  and  often  to  anv  half-bright 
citizen  who  wants  to  sit  and  talk  with  them. 

Thev  have  very  little  institutional  power,  and 
what  thev  do  have  thev  are  now  being  asked  to 
give  away  in  the  name  of  community  participation. 
This  is  frustrating,  because  the  new-style  mayors 
believe,  at  least  in  theory,  in  communitv  participa- 
tion. Thev  have  troubles  within  city  hall  as  well  as 
out  in  the  neighborhoods.  They  find  and  develop 
good  staff  assistants,  bright  voung  planners  and 
theorists,  and  then  watch  them  disappear  to  Wash- 
ington or  into  private  industry. 

The  systems  they  use  to  get  information— to  find 
out  what  works  and  what  fails  in  other  cities— are 
crude  and  often  unreliable.  A  city's  newspapers 
and  broadcasting  media  do  not  carry  what  happens 
in  another  city  unless  there  is  a  riot,  a  catastrophe, 
a  particularlv  interesting  murder,  or  an  election. 
One  thing  certainly  can  be  counted  on:  whatever 
happens  in  New  York  City,  as  atypical  as  it  is. 
is  going  to  happen  sooner  or  later  in  other  cities. 
If  the  police  and  firemen  strike  in  New  York,  they 
will  soon  strike  in  Detroit  and  New  Haven:  the 
same  goes  for  battles  over  school  decentralization, 
the  failure  of  a  telephone  system,  transportation 
breakdowns. 

Many  of  the  mayors  have  walked  into  the  middle 
of  their  riots,  and  thev  remember  the  details  of  the 
summer  of  1967  the  way  the  rest  of  us  remember 
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precisely  what  we  were  doing  the  moment  w  k$, 

of  John  Kennedy's  assassination.  They  h;  - 
successes— notably  in  devising  new  prograr.  hji 
ing  them  developed  nationally  by  Washingt.au 
then  getting  federal  money  to  execute  them  aj), 
And  they  have  had  severe  failures— typical!  *h? 
it  turns  out  that  Washington  does  not  h«4 
stav  ing  power  to  see  an  urban  program  thr«  ih? 
the  end. 

An  amazing  number  of  law-and-order  can  iatr 
are  running  this  year.*  Minneapolis  has  ead 
elected  one.  In  Atlanta,  the  list  of  candidates  ad* 
for  the  primary  included  what  an  observe>jM| 
called  "one  law-and-order  man,  one  law-ord  as 
justice  man.  one  justice  man.  and  one  black- aa 
In  New  Haven,  the  Democratic  party  organ  tm 
deprived  of  power  for  years  because  of  Lee' 
nation  I  he  preferred  to  appoint  competent;  it 
than  party  hacks),  became  so  excited  at  th  j 
spect  of  reentry  into  the  political  mainstres  t 
it  rammed  through  for  nomination  a  Candida* 
had  neglected  to  say  what  he  was  for,  thus  ar  i 
even  more  the  other  hopefuls,  two  of  whoi<» 
black.  In  New  York  City  Mavor  Lindsav 
ing  for  his  political  life  in  an  uphill  st,^ 
faces  two  law-and-order  opponents  in  the  >«iei 
election. 

The  new -style  mayors  who  are  leav  ing  si 
however,  that  thev  have  created  a  momentumh* 
cannot  be  reversed  by  any  but  the  most  dia  Ik 
law-and-order  replacement.  And  they  thinJ| 
have  added  something  else.  Ivan  Allen  of  i  an 
savs  one  of  the  things  he  feels  most  strongly  bo 
his  eight  years  in  office  is  seeing  "an  acknosi 
ment  of  the  integritv  of  the  city  government  J 

Such  a  claim  might  be  hotly  disputed  jilj 
citizens  of  urban  America  who  still  do  not]  rk 
pate,  by  the  blacks  who  still  have  no  power,  4 
whites  who  still  feel  unrepresented,  and.  in  A^ 
by  the  thirty-eight  hippies  Mayor  Allen's  .iH 
department  had  arrested  the  night  before  he  a 
his  observation.  But.  still,  many  cities  seem  ■ 
different  now.  Perhaps  one  of  the  differei  s 
integrity. 


Naftalin  of  Minne? 


[If  vou  know  that  Minneapolis  recently  (  * 
its  law-and-order  man  as  mayor,  you  might  I  f 
prised  when  you  step  off  the  airplane.  The  I 
practically  no  Negroes.  In  the  menial  airporVi 
those  reserv  ed  for  blacks  in  the  rest  of  the  co  B 
one  sees  voung  white  men  with  Scandinavia  1 
tures. 

[At  a  motel,  thev  give  you  two  keys.  One  of  t 
is  for  your  room:  the  other  is  for  the  front  d<  I 
the  motel.  "To  keep  the  neighborhood  kids  t 
an  emplovee  says.  Later  you  learn  that  ther  I 
public  housing  project  not  far  away. 

[Minneapolis  has  a  population  of  somethin  * 


*See  "The  Forgotten  American"  by  Peter  5 
Harper's,  August  1969. 


hj  a  million,  only  3  per  cent  Negro,  and  you 
/hat  the  whites  are  afraid  of.  At  9:00  A.M. 
amplified  chimes  plays  "Fascination"  all 
ntown.  The  air  is  remarkably  clean.  There 
3le  ant  drives  along  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
;jb  las  several  well-kept  lakes.  You  can  park 
laj  lowntown  for  eighty  cents.  But  they  are 
jd)  something. 

[H  light  before,  a  black  leader  had  called  off 
lie  t  lines  in  front  of  two  stores  at  the  corner 
mth  and  Queen  Avenues,  on  the  grounds 
new  mayor,  Charles  Stenvig,  a  former  de- 
re  1  the  burglary  squad  and  president  of  the 
ederation.  had  torpedoed  the  blacks'  at- 
t  negotiation.  There  had  been  some  brick 
.  The  demonstrators  had  alleged  that  the 
res  were  charging  exorbitant  prices  and 
ng  kept  like  pigpens.  There  was  another 
the  Tribune  that  morning  quoting  some 
that  Negroes  had  discriminated  against 
he  poverty  program. 

outh  Avenue  was  quiet  that  morning.  Many 
idows  were  covered  by  plywood;  it  was 
ll  o  tell  whether  the  boards  were  new  or  left 
q-n  the  riots  of  1966  and  '67.  At  least  they 
]  wood,  and  therefore  they  seemed  tempo- 
Detroit,  store  window  after  store  window 
cf  filled  in  with  cinderblocks  and  bricks,  and 
w  this  is  permanent.  In  Minneapolis  there 
•k  on  some  of  the  sheets  of  plywood.  "Love 
Bi  It's  At,"  someone  wrote.  On  others  there 
f  ed  posters:  "We  Need  Stenvig  for  Mayor." 
jfds  a  poster  depicting  a  kindly  cop,  and  the 
■  'Let  us  ...  Serve  You.  Sponsored  by  the 
Wfficers'  Federation  of  Minneapolis  in  Con- 
afwith  the  FBI.  Henn.  County  Sheriffs,  and 

if  jr  Naftalin  sat  in  a  small,  winclowless  base- 
ice  in  a  building  near  the  University  of 
/ta.  Before  him  on  his  desk  was  a  yellow 
d  covered  with  handwriting.  He  had  gun- 
ay  hair,  a  tolerant  face,  the  look  of  a 
ty  professor  who  liked  life  better  outside 
y  tower  than  within  it.  Last  July  Naftalin 
down  as  mayor  of  Minneapolis  after  serving 
o-year  terms.  Before  that  he  had  been  a 
ir  of  political  science,  a  political  columnist 
I  seared  in  Minnesota  newspapers,  and  the 
|e  secretary  to  another  Minneapolis  mayor. 
I  Humphrey.  Now  he  had  become  the  first 
I'mber  of  the  university's  new  School  of 
|\ffairs;  his  work  will  consist  of  teaching 
Ling  in  the  field  of  public  policy.] 


announced  last  December  that  you  didnt 
run  again,  and  you  were  succeeded  by  a 
in.  What  were  your  reasons? 
:  announced  I  wasn't  going  to  run,  that's 
n  the  very  start  I've  never  regarded  myself 
ocably  committed  to  public  life— as  start- 
i  a  public  career  in  which  I'd  first  be  mayor, 
i  for  Congress,  then  for  governor,  and  wind 
(  Senate  and  eventually  become  President. 


I  figured  I'd  run  for  mayor  and  see  what  would 
happen.  What  happened  was  I  got  elected.  I  wasn't 
sure  I  was  going  to  run  for  a  second  term,  but  by 
and  by  I  decided  there  were  things  I  wanted  to  finish 
off.  The  third  time  there  wasn't  much  opposition, 
and  I  was  coasting  along  with  reasonably  good 
public  acceptance,  so  I  ran  again.  I  can't  explain 
why  I  sought  the  fourth  term,  because  by  then  I 
think  I  had  done  pretty  well  all  I  was  going  to  do. 
But  some  problems  had  begun  to  emerge,  especially 
in  human  relations,  and  I  felt  an  obligation  to  go 
on.  My  decision  not  to  run  again,  I  suppose,  was 
basically  that  I  felt  that  there  were  other  ways  I 
might  spend  my  time,  pursue  my  interests:  I  might 
do  some  lecturing  and  some  writing,  some  teaching, 
more  relaxed  and  more  privately,  and  enjoy  life. 

Mayor  Stenvig 's  campaign  slogan  was,  "Take  the 
handcuffs  off  the  police."  Is  there  that  much  of  a 
problem  with  law  and  order  in  Minneapolis? 

What  the  voters  did  in  the  election  can't  be  ex- 
plained by  just  one  factor.  Several  conditions  were 
present,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  weight  their 
importance.  But  certainly  one  factor  was  the  grow- 
ing reaction  against  what  many,  many  people  came 
to  feel  was  an  improper  assertion  of  pressure  on 
the  part  of.  let's  say,  militants.  This  can't  be  denied. 

Are  the  whites  here  all  that  frightened  by  fifteen 
thousand  Negroes? 

It  doesn't  take  very  many  to  cause  a  reaction.  An 
entire  city  can  be  thrown  into  panic  if  it  thinks 
there  are  three  men  with  high-powered  rifles  out 
on  the  street  sniping  at  people.  Of  course,  that  was 
not  happening  here.  What  happened  here  was  that 
a  very  large  number  of  people  in  the  city  felt  that 
the  militants,  whatever  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
had  far  exceeded  the  proper  bounds  of  public  be- 


'A  city's  news- 
papers and 
broadcasting 
media  do  not 
carry  what  hap- 
pens in  another 
city  unless  there 
is  a  riot,  a  catas- 
trophe, a  particu- 
larly interesting 
murder,  or  an 
election." 
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havior.  And  many  people  came  to  feel  that  the 
militants'  expressions  of  protest,  their  demonstra- 
tions, could  he  curtailed  and  checked  if  there  was 
somehow  a  more  vigorous  law  enforcement. 

Did  you  share  those  feelings? 

No.  My  view  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
prevailing  one,  which  was  that  the  way  to  handle 
these  disturhances  was  to  have  a  fierce  assertion  of 
law  and  order— and  that  somehow  this  would  he 
an  answer  to  the  prohlem.  While  the  demonstrations 
were  exasperating  and  the  expressions  of  the  mili- 
tants threatening  and  disturbing,  the  proper  re- 
ad ion  should  have  been  not  to  go  out  and  meet 
this  in  a  direct  confrontation,  hut  rather  to  attempt 
to  identify  the  real  causes  of  concern  and  to  work 
hard  on  those.  I  never  felt,  during  the  time  I  was 
mayor,  that  we  ever  had  anything  less  than  proper 
law  enforcement  in  Minneapolis  

fin  early  1969  a  group  of  students,  mainly  black, 
took  over  the  administration  building  at  the  L  ni- 
versity  of  Minnesota.  Naftalin  and  the  university 
president,  Malcolm  C.  Moos,  agreed  that  the  city 
police  should  not  come  in  unless  they  were  needed. 
But  the  Hennepin  Countv  grand  jury  returned  in- 
dictments against  three  black  students.  Demonstra- 
tions were  planned  against  the  count)  officials.  As 
it  turned  out.  the  protest  was  to  lit-  held  at  Nicollet 
Mall,  a  downtown  shopping  promenade.  When  the 
mall  was  created,  the  city  council  had  passed  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  parades  there.] 

...  I  decided  I  was  not  going  to  try  to  argue  them 
out  of  their  demonstrations  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  illegal.  And  I  was  not  about  to  mobilize 
the  police  department  for  a  confrontation  because 
I  knew  this  would  cause  a  pitched  battle.  I  asked 
members  of  the  city  council  to  come  to  my  office, 
along  with  the  leaders  of  the  police  department, 
the  courts,  and  everybody'  else  involved,  and  I 
persuaded  them  that  the  better  part  of  our  judgment 
was  to  permit  the  students  to  demonstrate  and  not 
to  invite  a  confrontation.  The  policemen  on  the 
street  were  instructed  to  be  friendly  and  courteous, 
and  they  were.  The  thing  had  a  kind  of  carnival 
spirit.  There  was  no  damage:  there  wasn't  even 
much  litter.  Nobody  was  interfered  with  in  their 
shopping.  They  had  their  demonstration;  thev  made 
their  point  about  their  opposition  to  the  grand 
i  in  \ 's  action. 

Mayor  Allen,  of  Atlanta,  believes  the  office  of 
mayor  has  a  liberalizing  influence  on  even  the  most 
strident  law-and-order  type.  Have  you  had  a  chance 
to  sec  that  theory  tested  since  Mayor  Stenvig  took 
office? 

There's  no  question  about  it.  Unless  a  man  is 
wholly  irrational  and  given  to  extreme  conduct,  the 
responsibility  of  office  is  going  to  point  him  in  the 
direction  of  respecting  the  due  process. 

I'll  give  you  a  good  illustration  of  what  happened 
after  Stenvig  took  office.  Again  on  the  Nicollet 
Mall,  as  the  weather  got  nice  during  the  summer, 
some  of  the  young  men  and  girls,  the  hippie  crowd 
from  the  university,  decided  to  go  down  to  the 


mall,  as  they  do  in  cities  all  over  the  natic  an^ 
over  the  world.  Wherever  you've  been  yc  §M 
young,  long-haired  kids  downtown,  bathi 
sun  and  doing  whatever  their  thing  is.  S  letjtf 
they  get  amorous  and  do  things  that  to  ma 
are  rather  offensive.  So  the  cry  has  gone  i  8jn 
Stenvig  became  mayor,  that  they  ought  o0 
there  and  clean  these  kids  out.  I  was  a  ised 
learn  that  when  Stenvig  was  being  pres  red 
drive  the  students  off.  the  first  thing  he  IB. 
to  ask  the  city  attorney  what  his  authority  sj 
the  city  attorney  said  that  the  Loitering  aiw 
ing  ordinances,  under  which  he  might  tal  actii 
were  probably  unconstitutional.  To  my  k  wig 
Stenvig  hasn't  done  anything. 

Has  the  job  of  mayor  increased  in  impo  me\ 
recent  years? 

Yes.  The  position  of  mayor  has  beco: :  it 
conspicuous,  more  the  target  of  public  ;  ;nti 
because  the  problems  have  become  so  serif ;  ai 
our  urban  centers;  everybody's  thrashing  ro8 
trying  to  find  effective  leadership.  The jW. 
especially  the  mayors  of  the  larger  centr.  cil 
have  begun  to  play  a  more  crucial  role.  As  I  :  pj 
lems  grow  more  and  more  difficult,  the  pin 
come  to  demand  more,  although  they  doiffl 
where  to  look  for  it.  They  demand  morrow 
state  legislature,  of  the  county  governmenhif;' 
cial  districts  and  agencies  to  deal  with  sii.ej 
poses.  While  the  mayor  may  have  emergl^ 
critical  figure,  that  doesn't  mean  he  has  tfe( 
as  a  more  effective  figure.  He's  got  all  the  i  nil 
baggage,  all  the  old  inadequate  machinery  .« 
with,  and  he  finds  it  increasingly-  impo;  ok 
provide  the  leadership  that's  expected  of  h  im 

Given  all  these  restraints,  plus  the  added  jtt 
in  Minneapolis  of  the  weak-mayor  syste^  n 
were  you  able  to  accomplish? 

I  would  point  to  three  things.  One.  and  th.mi 
be  hotly  contested  in  some  quarters.  I  thin  I  ( 
tributed  to  a  broadened  sense  of  commiirji 
volvement  and  community  responsibility  -k 
rights.  My  position  throughout  was  that 
were  symptomatic  of  deep-seated  problem 
position  is  now  being  reacted  against  by  all  t 
and-order  talk.  But  I  believe  that  by  my  f 
and  my  conduct  in  office.  I  educated  a  lot  o, 
to  accept  my  point  of  view.  Our  business  es, 
ment  and  our  leadership  generally  feel  now- 
community  can  deal  with  its  problems  if 
rouses  itself  to  do  it. 

Two.  the  creative  and  very  extensive  re(, 
ment  work  we've  done  in  Minneapolis.  T 
largely  been  the  work  of  our  housing  authoi 
the  city  planning  commission,  and  I  would  j 
city  council  credit,  too.  My  critical  functii 
was  to  be  an  unflagging  supporter  of  redeveh  " 
renewal,  rehabilitation,  and  public  housin 
this  pressure  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  cit 
cil  to  react  to  neighborhood  pressures,  whii 
to  be  against  redevelopment. 

Three,  and  this  is  probably  the  most  cor 
sial,  I  have  been  outspoken  in  supporting 
moves  like  metropolitan  government. 
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ould  you  describe  the  problems  that  con- 


cities  now: 


,  a  long,  long  list.  Everybody  knows  them, 
lysical  side,  you  name  it:  transportation, 
sposal,  airports,  housing.  In  some  respects 
'  problems  aren't  more  obvious,  but  they 
ominous.  Discrimination  and  poverty,  in- 
alienation.  Modern  life  is  in  many  ways 
tory  and  oppressive.  From  my  experience. 
>ple— not  all  of  them,  but  so  many  black 
;el  oppressed  in  our  society.  And  they  are 
L  Many  of  our  young  people  feel  op- 
llack  young  people  feel  doubly  oppressed, 
id  sensitive  people  feel  oppressed  by  the 
ir  congestion,  the  noise,  the  emptiness,  the 
3m— so  many  things  that  only  bewilder  us. 
•eople  often  feel  oppressed,  feel  that  they've 
1  and  are  being  discarded.  The  manifesta- 
lis  whole  sense  of  oppression  takes  patho- 
>rms:  divorce,  alcoholism,  drugs,  insecur- 
a<  m. 

e  in  a  time  of  profound  revolution.  We 
lerstand  very  clearly  what  these  pressures 
ating.  and  they  worry  us;  they  frighten  us: 
bviously  creating  magnificent  new  oppor- 
hat  we  don't  quite  know  how  to  utilize. 
:d  by  our  myths  and  prejudices  and  our 
t  of  the  past.  We're  terrified  by  the  destruc- 
ntial  and  by  the  actual  destruction  that's 
ace.  Only  against  this  background  can  one 
t  racial  disturbances,  law  and  order,  the 
of  youth,  the  problems  of  cities.  I  regard 
what  I  see  as  obscene.  I  regard  the  Con- 
I n  retreat.  I  don't  think  Congress  and  Presi- 

■  on  have  an  awareness  of  the  real  depth  of 
Irbance  that  is  going  on  in  this  country  and 
(rid. 

■  may  reflect  the  retreat  of  the  public.  But 
I:ism  of  the  President  is  very  severe,  be- 

lon't  think  anybody  ought  to  aspire  to  be 
t  unless  he  has  an  awareness  of  the  char- 
his  enormous  transition  and  is  prepared  to 
the  full  resources  of  the  nation.  What  we 
ead  is  business  as  usual:  wait  until  the  war 
am  is  over;  wait  until  we've  gone  to  the 
Mars,  to  where  not;  wait  until  we've  given 
luction  to  the  middle  class  and  the  upper 
ait,  wait,  wait,  wait,  wait.  And  then  this 
:rying  to  use  the  states— this  new  federalism 
junk,  really.  There's  no  other  way  to  de- 

naction  is  all  because  it's  supposed  to  be 
y  hep  to  do  what  the  American  people 
lere's  never  been  a  time  when  leadership 
te  challenged  the  way  it  ought  to  be  now. 
light  to  be  talking  like  Pm  talking,  saying 
merican  people  that  we've  got  to  massively 
the  resources  we  need  for  a  public  school 
for  higher  education,  for  distributing  in- 
we  really  destroy  poverty.  We  don't  have  to 
years  to  destroy  poverty;  we  can  do  it  in  a 
two.  There'd  be  some  waste  in  it ;  maybe 
ondoggling.  Maybe  some  scoundrels  would 
y  with  a  little  more  than  they  should.  So 


what?  American  businessmen  have  been  doing  that 
for  two  hundred  years. 

The  cities  are  immobilized.  That's  the  key:  the 
city.  You  can't  escape  in  the  city.  But  the  city  can't 
act,  either. 

We  have  to  do  two  things.  We've  got  to  have  a 
reassumption  on  the  part  of  the  national  govern- 
ment of  its  responsibility.  We  have  to  have  national 
programs,  and  we  have  to  have  massive  national 
commitments.  Second,  we've  got  to  do  something 
about  the  fragmentation  at  the  local  level.  The  de- 
fault there  has  got  to  be  ended  by  reconstituting 
local  governments  in  a  naturally  organic  way.  That 
means,  to  begin  with,  that  we  should  take  the  212 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  this 
country,  the  SMSAs,  and  reconstitute  them  into 
viable  governments.  We  don't  need  four  hundred 
units  of  government  in  this  metropolitan  area  of  1.8 
million  people.  We  ought  to  reduce  them  to  one 
effective  government  and  permit  it  to  use  proper 
computers,  all  the  modern  instruments  of  tech- 
nology. 

W ould  the  public  ever  accept  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment'/ 

In  time  they  will,  just  as  they  have  begun  to  here 
with  the  Metropolitan  Council.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  were  to  talk  in  these  terms,  to  say 
that  we've  got  to  begin  now,  it  w  ould  help. 

IT  ould  the  voters  approve  it? 

It  might  be  one  of  the  worst  donnybrooks  you 
ever  saw.  But  it  would  be  a  donnybrook  worth  hav- 
ing. All  we  have  now  is  paralysis.  Some  people  in 
the  suburban  communities  think  they've  got  an  ad- 
vantage. They  think  they  don't  have  any  poor 
people,  which  is  true  in  some  cases.  They  figure 
they've  got  their  petty  little  operation  and  that 
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they  can  have  their  own  restrictive  zoning  pat- 
terns; they  figure  they  know  the  cop  on  the  corner 
and  if  they  get  drunk  they  don't  have  to  he  worried 
about  being  clapped  into  jail  in  downtown  Minne- 
apolis. They  figure  they're  going  to  hide  from 
the  rest  of  the  cily.  I  think  it  would  liberate  all  our 
communities  if  we  had  one  metropolitan  govern- 
ment. 

//  this  happened .  would  the  logical  central  point 
for  a  metropolitan  government  be  the  office  of 
mayor? 

Yes.  I'm  what  I  sometimes  call  a  "structuralist."' 
I  have  confidence  that  if  the  system  is  properly  or- 
ganized,  a  lot  of  things  are  going  to  happen.  If  you 
gel  ;i  good  structure— and  that  structure  ought  to 
be  metropolitan,  organic,  regionwide— it  ought  to 
be  presided  over  by  a  chief  executive.  And  that  chief 
executive  ought  to  be  the  mayor.  The  structure  itself 
will  generate  its  own  momentum.  It  will  even  push 
a  weak  mayor  in  the  right  direction.  And  if  the 
structure  is  properly  developed,  it's  going  to  attract 
leaders  of  quality  to  it.  Why  should  anybody  want 
to  be  mayor  of  a  city  today,  when  it's  so  paralyzed? 
It  isn't  because  people  don't  want  to  work  hard  at 
these  problems.  It's  just  that  they  can  take  only  so 
much  frust ration. 

W hat  will  happen  to  the  cities  if  none  of  this  is 
done? 

\\  hat  I  see  happening  is  the  continued  deteriora- 
tion of  our  physical  environment.  I  don't  see  any- 
thing reversing  it.  W  e  could  reverse  it  prettv  easily. 
It's  a  matter  of  having  the  public  will  to  do  it.  But 
our  problems  are  going  to  get  worse  and  worse,  and 
more  and  more  wealthy  people  will  retreat  from  the 
urban  centers.  It's  going  to  become  more  and  more 
expensive  to  build  the  island  in  the  city,  the  luxury 
skyscraper.  It  almost  looks  like  a  garrison  already- 
uniformed  men  outside,  patrolling  with  guns,  pad- 
locks on  every  door.  The  inner  city  is  going  to  be- 
come more  riddled  with  difficulties.  The  suburban 
rings  are  going  to  become  more  defensive  and  pro- 
tective. Industry  is  going  to  become  more  decentral- 
ized, creating  complications  in  transportation.  And 
we'll  see  further  fragmentation.  And  I  suppose, 
then,  by  and  by,  when  we  seem  to  be  almost  at  the 
breaking  point,  maybe  we'll  undertake  some  mas- 
sive programs. 

Socially,  the  situation  is  even  more  ominous.  The 
lower  one-fifth  of  the  population  is  going  to  con- 
tinue from  bad  to  worse.  And  the  rest  of  us  are  go- 
ing to  rationalize  that  this  problem  isn't  as  bad  as 
everybody  makes  it  out  to  be.  But  I  see  nothing 
that's  even  answering  the  problem  of  starvation, 
much  less  the  other  problems. 

/5  the  public  at  this  point  ready  to  do  anything 
massive? 

There's  no  leadership  asking  them  to  do  it.  We're 
blinded;  we're  so  caught  up,  the  70,  80  per  cent,  the 
affluent,  in  enjoying  all  the  wonders  of  this  great 
wonderland  that  we  really  don't  see  the  poor.  Black 
people  are  still  invisible  for  most  Americans.  It's  so 
very  difficult  for  most  people  to  really  understand 
what  it's  like  to  be  black.  Just  as  it's  difficult  for  a 
well  person  to  understand  what  it's  like  to  be  handi- 
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capped.  And  just  as  it's  so  hard  for  i 
married  mother  of  five  who's  made  it  th 
to  understand  why  that  woman  who's  (j 
should  have  an  illegitimate  child  and  h 
who's  run  out  by  a  night-rider;  offender 

There  are  disjunctions  in  this  societylm 
hung  up;  all  kinds  of  people  are  just  hunjjj 
going  to  remain  hung  up  until  there  b<  r.st 
channeled  into  the  national  dialogue, 
White  House,  and  permeating  the  coui-yj 
such  as  those  we've  been  talking  about. 

This  is  my  big  disappointment  with  'all 
nihan.  He  has  succeeded  in  getting  little  11. 
the  margin  of  the  problem.  And  I  figure  tut! 
defeat.  And  then  people  like  James  Rtjo 
protecting  his  news  sources,  I  suppose,  ai  lie 
ting  ready  to  take  over  for  Teddy  White, le 
tecting  himself  by  w  riting  all  those  nice  th  ?s 
Nixon. 

And  it's  just— 

[Here  the  former  mayor  paused,  trying  ftf| 
right  w  ord.  He  tried  a  couple,  but  rejectee  hil) 
cause  they  were  too  emotional.] 

—and  it's  just  not  even  a  start. 

Lee  of  NevflJ 

[On  July  7,  Richard  C.  Lee,  who  had  ;rW 
mayor  of  New  Haven  since  1953,  surpri  if| 
people  by  announcing  he  would  not  run  f<  SSt 
term.  "Sixteen  years  covers  portions  of  thjffl 
life  of  four  Presidents  of  the  United  States.jBi 
"and  in  Connecticut  of  three  governors; 
taken  me  from  the  age  of  thirty-seven  to  t?  aj 
fifty-three." 

[In  his  sixteen  years,  Lee  and  his  cit\ 
tremendous  influence  on  the  national  govt  iif 
relationships  with  the  cities.  Many  prognM 
started  in  New  Haven  which  later  becam 
the  national  war  on  poverty— and  when  the  i 
national.  Lee  was  always  in  \\  ashingtor  »i 
bushel  basket,  as  the  saying  w  ent,  in  whicl 
the  new  federal  money  home.  Willard  Wii  ,>l 
he  was  Secretary  of  Labor,  called  New  Ha 
greatest  success  story  in  the  history  of  th 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  when  he  was  Secretary 
ing  and  Urban  Development,  said  it  was 
closest  to  our  dream  of  a  slumless  city, 
slums  were  being  eradicated,  they  were  t 
placed  with  imaginative,  sometimes  excitin 
tecture— a  parking  garage  by  Paul  Rudolpl 
ings  by  Eero  Saarinen  and  Philip  Johnson 

[Using  flattery  and  artists'  conceptions 
the  housing  would  look  like  after  it  had  be 
up,  the  city  talked  residents  of  Wooster  Squ 
of  the  older  but  nicer  neighborhoods,  into  v<  f 
rehabilitation.  Public  housing  of  the  traditk 
obviously  was  not  acceptable  to  many  citi 
Lee  concentrated  on  scattered-site  and  coo 
housing  for  low-  and  middle-income  famil 
had  a  lot  of  help:  Edward  Logue,  who  later 
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d  then  to  New  York  State,  was  his  re- 
;nt  czar.  Before  the  rest  of  the  nation  had 
think  seriously  about  physical  renewal, 
of  New  Haven  was  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
5  and  Lee,  with  the  help  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
ds running  a  pilot  program  in  human 
ailed  Community  Progress,  Incorporated 
nner  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
hell  Sviridoff,  a  labor  official,  was  chosen 
lat  program.  Later  he  went  to  New  York 
on  to  Ford. 

jk  eek  after  the  Detroit  riot  in  1967,  New 
i  d  its  violence.  Many  interpretations  were 
dj  he  one  that  seemed  closest  to  the  truth 
hi  while  the  city's  ambitious  programs  had 
I1  in  raising  the  expectations  of  the  poor 
h  )lack,  those  citizens  had  not  adequately 
ir  rporated  into  the  planning  and  execution 
si  rograms. 

i  is  day  in  the  summer  of  1969,  sometime 
L  had  announced  his  retirement,  the  Knights 
bus  were  in  town,  holding  their  conven- 
Lee  was  participating  in  the  ceremonies, 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Knights  of 
i  Supreme  Office  Building.  The  building— 
H  sive  concrete  towers,  320  feet  tall,  con- 
II  y  planes  that  formed  the  floors,  and 
I  in  glass— boggled  the  imagination.  It  was 
m  by  Kevin  Roche-John  Dinkeloo  and  Asso- 
.  e  obviously  was  excited  and  proud,  and  as 
o|  at  the  dedication  he  slipped  into  an  Irish 
H  lat  is  not  present  in  his  normal  conversa- 
I  building  seemed  to  be  some  sort  of  a  me- 
■  his  years  as  mayor.  Later,  Lee  relaxed  in 
I  n  the  seventeenth  floor  of  the  Park  Plaza 
which  was  built  as  another  part  of  his  am- 
ffowntown-renewal  program— and  he  talked 
i  s  administration.  From  time  to  time  he 
H>ut  the  picture  window  at  the  K  of  C  build- 
Hi  a  skeleton  of  concrete  and  wooden  forms 
•  taking  shape  beside  it.  The  skeleton  would 
I  coliseum.! 


1  city  be  governed  these  days  under  the  tra- 
]lemocratic  system  ? 

'(  so.  It  all  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
es  who  stand  for  office  under  the  two-party 
l.  You  can't  have  1928  candidates  running 
60s.  \ou  can't  have  1928  philosophies  bur- 
andidates  now.  There  are  too  many  people 
io  still  feel  that  a  city  should  be  run  in  ways 
appily,  have  long  since  disappeared— the 
i  city  as  a  source  of  jobs  for  friends  and 
;e  for  the  faithful,  and  a  mayor  who  has  no 
nding  or  concept  of  the  social  ills  of  the 
e  mayor  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
•cial  force  for  good  or  evil  in  America  to- 

happens  when  you  get  a  mayor  who  is  at- 
all  this? 

gnized  a  long  time  ago  the  social  evils  of 
id  the  tragedy  is  that,  like  a  voice  crying  in 
irness,  or  the  man  who  cries  out  too  often. 


"Help,  help,"  when  finally  the  day  of  atonement 
arrives,  no  one  pays  any  attention.  When  I  reached 
my  tenth  anniversary  in  this  office,  I  guess,  I  began 
to  realize  that  people  just  weren't  paying  attention. 

You  and  New  Haven  have  been  credited  with  ini- 
tiating a  lot  of  programs  and  efforts  that  have  been 
tried  on  a  national  scale- 
hike  riots. 

—  Yes,  but  yours  came  late  in  the  summer  of  1967, 
so  you  were  behind  a  lot  of  cities.  Have  you  found 
out  which  of  your  programs  work,  and  which  dont  ? 

The  important  thing  now  is  neighborhood  and 
community  participation.  People  become  involved 
in  planning  their  own  destiny  and  working  out  their 
own  problems,  neighborhood  by  neighborhood,  and 
this  can  be  the  most  exciting  and  perhaps  the  most 
rewarding  of  all.  We  did  do  this  in  the  beginning, 
back  in  1957  and  '58.  We  were  trying  to  instill  into 
this  somnolent  public  of  ours  the  idea  that  they 
should  get  in  and  take  an  oar  and  help  paddle  the 
canoe.  But  the  motion  was  not  real;  the  motion  was 
all  mine,  running  all  over  the  city.  We  would  get 
these  crowds  of  people  out  and  I  would  exhort  them, 
and  they  would  applaud  and  smile  and  we  would 
have  coffee  and  cake  and  I'd  pass  out  certificates, 
but  there  was  not  as  much  involvement  as  I  thought, 
not  as  much  as  I  wanted,  not  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary. 

//  real  involvement  occurs,  doesn't  that  mean  that 
those  who  are  involved  are  going  to  become  a  politi- 
cal force,  a  force  that  might  become  a  threat  to  you? 

I  think  a  person  like  me  can  adapt. 

Some  of  your  critics  are  black  militants,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  white  radical  community.  Are  they  any 
real  threat  to  you,  or  to  the  traditional  n  ay  of  elect- 
ing mayors? 

Ah.  the  Radical  Left.  The  reformers  don't  have 
staying  power.  The  two-party  system  is  going  to 
continue,  and  those  who  try  to  bring  it  down  will  be 
unsuccessful,  because  the  country  is  built  on  it,  and 
those  who  are  trying  to  bring  it  down  will  be  ab- 
sorbed into  it,  and  some  will  stand  for  election 
under  it. 

What  do  you  know  about  changing  a  city  that 
you  didn't  know  sixteen  years  ago? 

When  I  first  began.  I  thought  of  changing  the  city 
in  terms  of  brick  and  mortar  and  steel  and  concrete. 
I  learned  that  a  city  is  far  more  basic.  It's  people 
first.  I  found,  as  I  really  dug  into  it.  for  instance, 
that  this  nonsense  of  high-rise  public  housing  for 
low-income  families,  without  social  services,  is  hog- 
wash.  We  need  scattered-site,  low-income  public 
housing.  We  need  rent-certificate  public  housing, 
where  people  can  literally  fade  into  the  woodwork 
and  not  have  anybody  recognize  that  they  are  low- 
income  families.  We  need  all  kinds  of  special  pro- 
grams aimed  at  the  low-income  family,  or  the  mar- 
ginal-income family,  or  the  family  with  social 
problems.  The  problem  of  physically  restoring  a 
citv  is  almost  secondary. 

And  we  have  to  lure  back  the  middle  class.  We've 
i  nake  living  in  the  inner  city  attractive  to 

the  lik  .  icome  whites  and  the  whites  who  could 
provide  leadei.  hip,  many  of  whom  have  fled  be- 


'Willard  Wirtz 
called  New 
Haven  'the 
greatest  success 
story  in  the 
history  of  the 
world.'  " 
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cause  they  simply  wanted  suburban  living,  or  be- 
cause they  didn't  want  to  live  in  a  city  whose 
population  was  increasingly  black,  or  whatever.  We 
have  to  have  a  balanced  city. 

You  once  said,  "The  question  is,  where  are  the 
cities  going?  And  nobody  has  that  answer."  Do  you 
have  even  a  tentative  answer? 

We  haven't  any  choice  bul  to  fight  for  their  sur- 
vival and  for  improvement  in  the  lives  of  their 
people,  because  the  <  it  ies  are  the  bastions  of  civiliza- 
tion. They're  the  great  centers  of  all  our  resources, 
financial  and  intellectual  and  cultural  and  tradi- 
tional. Sure,  they're  in  trouble;  and  sure,  we  des- 
pair. I!ul  we  have  it  in  our  capacity  as  a  nation  not 
only  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  people,  but  to 
rebuild  our  cities  and  finally  to  make  them  more 
beautiful. 

Could  the  election  of  a  "law-and-order"  candidate 
stop  the  momentum  youve  started? 
No.  He  might  slow  it  down. 

You've  said  that  few  other  mayors  have  served  as 
long  as  you.  What  about  those  mayors,  such  as  Wil- 
liam Hartsfield,  who  preceded  Ivan  Allen  in  At- 
lanta, who  served  almost  quarter-centuries  in 
office? 

Those  were  different  years,  and  this  is  a  different 
world.  In  those  years,  all  you  had  to  do  was  econo- 
mize, keep  the  peace,  and  maintain  the  status  quo. 
In  1969  it's  a  totally  different  ball  game  than  it  was 
in  1960,  and  this  decade  has  probably  been  the 
most  trying  decade  for  mayors  in  America. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  we've  been  told,  is  going  to 
draw  to  a  close.  The  President  has  said  troops  are 
coming  home.  Well,  let's  hope  that  some  of  those 
thirty  billion  dollars  which  are  now  being  poured 
every  year  into  Vietnam  can  be  rechanneled  into  the 
cities. 

Do  you  really  think  the  Vietnam  money  will  be 
diverted  to  the  cities?* 

I  don't  know  what  they're  going  to  do.  I  don't 
have  a  crystal  ball.  But  let  me  put  it  this  way:  they 
had  just  better  do  it,  because  these  problems  are  so 


pressing,  so  urgent.  Even  the  states  have 
ognize  more  than  ever  before  that  the  cit 
porate  entities,  and  they'd  better  be£ 
attention  to  them.  Because  all  the  proble 
state  in  America  are  inevitably  bound 
cities.  And  this  is  the  story  of  my  life.  I'v  1 
ing  it  so  long. 

Should  we  consider  such  cities  as  Ne\\( 
yond  salvation,  and  concentrate  on  den 
programs  and  smaller-scale  efforts  in  t  . 
cities,  such  as  New  Haven,  where  succt 
likely? 

I  don't  think  you  should  forget  New'o 
more  than  you  should  forget  Texas  or 
You  can't  afford  to  forget  the  big  cities, 
evitably  they're  the  magnets  which  attrai  tit 
numbers  of  people  from  poverty-stricken  e 
slogan  now  is:  "Is  New  York  governabl" 
agree  with  John  Lindsay  when  he  says,  'if 
it  is  governable."  Because  we  haven't  tl 
but  to  make  it  work.  We've  begun  to  cof  vf 
problems  of  the  cities.  We've  uncovered  sn( 
lems  we  didn't  know  existed.  We've  been  u 
over  the  land,  of  some  of  the  most  coloss 
in  our  programs.  But  as  we  approach  the  ;il 
I  have  optimism  about  the  future  simpl 
America  has  no  choice  but  to  be  optimist 

As  for  what  will  and  won't  work:  we"'; 
only  been  able  to  make  our  programs  wi  c 
smaller  cities  on  a  limited  scale.  The  W 
Square  program  is  rehabilitation  in  its  first 
but  we  haven't  been  able  to  apply  that  abt 
city.  All  kinds  of  bureaucratic  red  tape  an  d 
in  administrative  leadership  have  creafl 
The  result  is  that  we  haven't  been  able  to  i 
as  we  should.  And  if  we  are  not  able  to  do  k 
in  a  city  that  is  much  more  easily  control]! 
don't  know  how  you  can  begin  to  apply,  i) 
lessons  to  New  York.  New  York  is  eiglu 
people.  New  Haven  is  145.000  people.  1 
something  like  600,000.  Detroit  is  clos 
million.  Chicago.  But  one  thing  we  all  h« 
member  is  that  they  all  have  neighborhc  1 
perhaps  the  way  to  make  progress  is  on  a  tl 
hood  basis. 

We  developed  a  theme  called  "comrr 
volvement"  until  we,  like  all  American  i 
came  caught  up  in  a  militancy  which  ah 
not  quite— sidetracked  our  goal  of  trying  t 
and  restore  and  rehabilitate.  And  by  sidet 
mean  we  got  to  the  point  where  the  lead 
these  neighborhoods  felt  it  was  more  imp 
take  over  programs,  almost,  than  it  was 
programs. 

W as  that  sidetracking  perhaps  necessary 

I  think  it  was,  and  I  think  it  is.  Becaus 
really  was,  and  is,  is  a  development  of  h 
from  an  area  and  a  group  which  never  ha 
ship  before,  and  where  you  previously  simj 
the  leadership  by  anointing  people  to  be  th( 

Co-opting  them? 

♦Shortly  after  this  interview  was  conducted, 
Administration  started  saying  that  the  diversion 
minimal. 
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y  ig  them.  Some  people  called  them  Judas 
other  people  called  them  Uncle  Toms. 
ob  of  mayor  set  up  in  the  most  efficient 
wuld  it  be  changed? 

European  countries,  and  in  London  and 
e  mayor  is  purely  a  ceremonial  creature, 
ties  and  towns  are  run  by  business  types. 
>rs  wear  a  badge  or  something  or  other 
jir  necks,  but  the  real  work  is  not  done  by 
■.  In  America,  in  New  Haven  as  well  as 
and  Boston,  the  mayor  does  everything 
i  ep  the  kitchen  floor. 

if  1  not  change  this  except  in  this  way:  no 
cessful  corporation  thrives  without  prop- 
1  ion  of  responsibilities.  There  is  a  corpora- 
you  have  an  executive  vice  president,  and 
n  of  the  board,  and  a  president,  and  there 
-esident  for  planning,  and  a  vice  president 
istration,  and  so  on.  Yet  under  the  Ameri- 
Ti,  we're  not  allowed— simply  by  public 

I  o  have  deputy  mayors,  because  we  would 
1  of  padding  the  nest.  If  we  don't  give  the 
is  mayor  some  flexibility  in  the  operation 

m  em  which  runs  the  cities— if  we  don't  give 
u  flexibility— the  cities  are  going  to  be  in 

II  ou've  got  to  have  today  a  vice  mayor  for 
Bou've  got  to  have  a  vice  mayor  for  opera- 
1  ce  mayor  for  planning.  Yet  none  of  these 
u  lilt  into  anyone's  budget,  simply  because 
1st  people  don't  recognize  the  need,  or  be- 

■  t  mayors  dare  not  bring  it  up. 

■  really  what  any  mayor  needs.  Staff  recom- 
i(is  should  be  blended  so  that  the  mayor  is 
I.  with  a  program  that's  comprehensive 
I  operate  the  city  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  but 
I  can  plan  in  a  very  sound  way  for  the  city. 
Ibeyond  the  decade,  beyond  the  operation 
lie  man's  term  in  office,  but  literally  almost 
I  tie  balance  of  this  century ! 

I  you  do  it  all  over  again  ? 

■  would.  Yes,  I  would.  [He  laughed,  long 
§.]  I  was  just  thinking  of  those  lines  from 
I  Connor's  wonderful  book.  The  Last  Hur- 
I   remember  that?  The  old  man.  Frank 

>n,  the  Irish  politician,  had  expired,  to  all 
d  purposes,  and  this  hypocrite— this  monu- 
aud— looked  down  on  the  man  whose  life 
rently  ebbed,  and  he  said,  "Well,  no  matter 
le  of  us  may  have  thought  in  the  past,  it's 
;nt  now.  And  I  think  we  can  say  this:  That 
what  he  knows  now,  if  he  had  it  all  to  do 
m,  there's  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
all  very,  very  differently." 
iddenly  this  old  man,  Frank  Skeffington, 
arently  was  dead,  rose  up  and  he  looked 
raud  in  the  eye  and  he  says,  "The  hell  I 
. . .  "The  hell  I  would!"  Oh.  what  a  line! 

?k  later,  Lee  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
tic  Town  Committee,  a  meeting  at  which 
fs  nominee  for  mayor  would  be  picked.  Lee 
eynote  speaker.  It  would  be,  he  said  before- 
mstalgic  speech.  But  when  he  got  inside  he 
irow  away  most  of  the  speech.  Crowds  of 


angry  people— some  of  them  partisans  of  candidates 
who  stood  no  chance  of  getting  the  nomination, 
some  of  them  angry  at  the  party,  some  of  them 
angry  at  Lee,  booed  and  shouted  at  him  and  at  al- 
most everyone  else  who  dared  to  step  to  the  rostrum. 

[At  one  point  a  group  of  angry  young  people, 
most  of  them  black,  formed  at  the  end  of  the  plat- 
form, shouting,  "The  people  want  to  be  heard!" 
They  said  they  wanted  to  address  the  delegates  on 
the  subject  of  housing-code  enforcement,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  issue  of  lead-paint  poisoning,  which  is 
a  serious  problem  in  New  Haven's  remaining  slum 
areas.  A  black  police  inspector  held  them  off.  A 
television  crew  turned  on  its  lights.  The  crowd, 
which  had  been  only  yelling  before,  started  waving 
clenched  fists.  The  television  lights  went  out,  and  the 
fist-waving  stopped.  A  little  later  two  persons  had 
been  arrested,  and  Mace  had  been  used,  and  by  the 
time  the  meeting  was  over  there  was  an  almost  solid 
wall  of  policemen  between  the  officials  and  the 
crowd. 

[Lee  had  left  quickly  after  delivering  his  speech. 
On  his  way  back  to  his  limousine,  he  was  asked  if 
he  had  been  worried,  or  disappointed,  or  angry,  at 
the  reception.  He  said  he  had  been  none  of  those. 
He  smiled.  "I  can  adapt,"  he  said.] 

Allen  of  Atlanta 

[The  symbol  of  Atlanta  is  a  phoenix,  the  Egyptian 
firebird  which  was  said  to  live  for  five  hundred 
years,  to  be  consumed  by  fire,  and  then  to  rise  again 
from  its  own  ashes.  The  phoenix  got  on  the  official 
shield  of  the  City  of  Atlanta  because  General  Sher- 
man burned  the  city  down  one  time.  Much  of  the 
city's  history  since  then  is  explained  among  Atlan- 
tans  by  good  things  issuing  from  tragedy.  Integra- 
tion, some  of  them  think,  was  a  tragedy  of  sorts; 
out  of  it  Atlanta  has  emerged  as  the  leading  city 
of  the  South. 

[Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  a  stationer  who  became  mayor  of 
Atlanta  in  1962— defeating,  among  other  candi- 
dates, the  chicken  fancier  who  was  later  to  become 
governor  of  Georgia.  Lester  Maddox— keeps  a 
w  ooden  phoenix  on  a  shelf  in  his  office.  There  is  also 
a  gold  Coca-Cola  bottle,  which  represents  the  other 
big  part  of  Atlanta's  history. 

[People  could  stop  drinking  Coke  and  Atlanta 
would  not  collapse,  although  a  lot  of  citizens  would 
wonder  what  to  have  for  breakfast.  But  the  phoenix- 
remains  vital.  There  is  in  Atlanta  an  emotion  that 
is  not  found  in  many  other  American  cities— a  feel- 
ing of  deep  and  simultaneous  involvement  with  the 
past  and  the  future.  Guilt  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  Desegregation,  for  some  white  Atlantans,  was 
almost  a  religious  act.  They  learned  something  from 
it.  They  wanted  and  planned  to  learn  something 
from  it,  and  they  would  have  been  disappointed  if 
they  hadn't.  (See  how  Mayor  Allen  uses  the  word 
"agony"  below.) 

TV  'mtels  desegregated  with  great  anguish  and 
secret  a  1  fear  on  the  part  of  the  innkeepers,  who 
believed  that  .'obody  would  stay  there  any  more. 


'People  could 
stop  drinking 
Coke  and  Atlanta 
would  not  col- 
lapse, although 
a  lot  of  citizens 
would  wonder 
what  to  have  for 
breakfast." 
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Fred  P<>wle(]<r<;  Now  you  can  fight  to  pay  $27  a  night  for  a  hotel 
,  ,     room  that  is  reached  hy  glass  hubbies  gliding  up 

J  111,  r  LH>ll  I  through  a  courtyard  in  a  hotel  topped  by  a  giant 
I'  IaOIYI  revolving  barroom  that  looks  like  a  flying  saucer. 
CITY  I  I  ALL  I'  ,iat'  'ivet'  m  Atlanta  back  during  the  early  sit- 
ins,  and  had  watched  the  black  students  from  Spel- 
man  and  Morehouse  and  Atlanta  University  sitting 
in  the  hotel  lobbies  with  tiny  suitcases,  trying  to  get 
themselves  registered.  When  I  showed  up  not  long 
ago  to  claim  my  reservation  at  the  fancy  hotel  with 
the  bubbles  and  the  flying  saucer,  my  room  was  not 
available.  The  hotel  had  overbooked  because  of  the 
convention  of  the  Negro  funeral  directors'  and  mor- 
t icians'  association. 

[Near  the  phoenix  and  the  Coke  bottle  in  Ivan 
AllenV  office  are  symbols  of  the  city's  present: 
thirty-eight  silver-plated  shovels  and  two  gold- 
plated  ones.  Each  silver  shovel  represents  a  con- 
struction project  under  way  in  the  city  whose  cost, 
according  to  its  building  permit,  will  exceed  one 
million  dollars.  Gold  represents  ten  million.  The 
mayor  presents  the  shovel  to  the  builder  upon  the 
completion  of  the  job,  along  with  a  tax  bill. 

[And  there  are  footballs  and  baseballs  on  the 
mayor's  shelves,  representing  the  city's  entrance  in- 
to major-league  sports.  "We  built  a  stadium."'  Allen 
says,  "on  ground  we  didn't  own  with  money  we 
didn't  have  for  a  team  we  hadn't  signed."  Atlanta  is 
audacious,  but,  unlike  Dallas,  it  is  not  audacious  in 
a  right-w  ing  way. 

[Ivan  Allen,  aided  no  doubt  by  audacity  and 
phoenixes,  went  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  1963  and  testified  in  favor  of  the  public- 
accommodations  section  of  the  civil-rights  bill  then 
before  Congress:  this  surprised  many  people.  In 
1965  he  as  much  as  anyone  else  was  responsible  for 
the  dinner  that  was  held  in  Atlanta  in  honor  of 
Martin  Luther  King  s  winning  the  Nobel  Prize.  In 
1966,  when  violence  struck  in  Atlanta,  Allen  walked 
through  the  middle  of  the  riot  and  thought,  for  a 
few  moments  before  he  keeled  over,  that  because  he 
was  on  the  right  side  the  tear  gas  wouldn't  bother 
him.  Last  January  he  announced  he  would  not  run 
for  reelection,  and  the  Rotarians  who  heard  him 
make  the  announcement  shouted,  "No!  No!"] 


W hy  did  you  decide  not  to  run  again  ? 

I  came  into  City  Hall  in  middle  age.  My  respon- 
sibilities were  to  project  a  major  program  of  devel- 
opment for  the  city.  And  even  larger  than  that— 
although  I  don't  think  we  fully  recognized  it— I  had 
the  responsibility,  being  in  a  position  of  leadership, 
to  bring  about  social  changes.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Atlanta.  It  has  not  been  completed.  But 
the  major  racial  change  is  well  on  the  road,  and 
I've  basically  completed  the  program  I  came  into 
office  for.  We've  accomplished  everything  except 
rapid  transit,  and  we've  brought  that  as  far  as  the 
people  were  willing  to  let  us  go  with  it. 

I've  served  for  eight  years.  I've  been  subjected  to 
constant  confrontation.  I  feel  that  I've  done  my  job, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  think  about  myself 
a  little.  I  don't  think  that  I'm  physically  able  to  go 


on  forever  in  a  job  like  this,  and  after  i  fl 
it's  time  for  me  to  step  down. 

What  satisfactions  have  you  gotten  i 
job? 

By  far  the  greatest  satisfaction  any  of 
life  is  the  opportunity  of  doing  somethin  oi 
people— particularly  the  underdog.  An< ! 
that  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  prod  t 
eight  years  has  been  the  opportunity  to  o\ 
the  civil-rights  issue  and  to  be  able  to  s  tl 
terial  accomplishments  and  the  expans  1 
rights  of  the  Negro  citizen. 

Do  you  think  the  job  of  mayor  has  c  m 
status  or  responsibility,  in  recent  years? 

It  used  to  be  a  static  job.  This  was  ;f< 
started  our  big  urban  growth,  and  befo  I 
impact  of  the  civil-rights  crusade  had  hil  1 
Mayors  were  more  or  less  running  an  <  I 
operation  that  went  through  convention;  pi 
channels  to  get  things  done.  But  su<  ell 
reached  an  era  of  demand  that  has  requi  d 
building  of  the  cities.  At  the  same  time  ie 
been  a  shift  in  the  population,  and  so  in  i  st 
urban  centers  for  the  first  time  in  histo  i 
now  having  to  furnish  services  to  a  large  ire 
of  the  population,  basically  Negro,  which  id 
had  any  real  city  services  before. 

You  told  the  National  Commission  m 
Problems  that  the  big  problem  was  the  1 
the  cities  of  people  who  were  not  prepared  >r 
living.  Are  you  getting  much  help  in  cell 
that  problem? 

No.  Many  cities,  particularly  Atlanta,  a 
lutely  strapped  by  the  limitations  imposl: 
corporate  charter  by  the  state  legislatur 
not  have  the  right  to  levy  anything  exce  1 
forms  of  taxation.  And  in  today's  incre^id 
market,  with  everything  going  up  rapidly! 
the  new  demands  for  services  for  additio  1 
who  never  received  them  before,  we  are  si  pi 
fronted  with  financial  problems  that  we  (In 
the  least  capability  of  answering. 

Governments  never  accept  a  problem  i  hi 
way  to  pass  it  along  to  some  other  govei  ij 
there's  some  way  for  the  City  of  Atlanta  tell 
problem  on  Fulton  County,  you'll  find  tha  1 
handled  in  that  way.  And  vice  versa.  The  s  o 
able  to  bypass  the  racial  issue,  and  to  fore 
cities.  The  Negro  and  the  poor  were  treate 
in  rural  areas  that  they  have  fled  to  the 
America.  The  cities  have  no  entrance  req 
We  are  inheriting  thousands  of  people 
simply  not  prepared  to  live  in  the  urban 

This  is  really  where  the  buck  stops, 
place  to  pass  it  any  further.  Being  ignor 
states— and  they're  all  involved,  in  the 
bitter  racism— all  we  can  do  is  turn  to  W 
How  has  that  relationship  turned  out? 

As  far  as  Atlanta's  concerned,  it's  be 
productive,  and  it's  provided  the  major  c 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  cit 
managed  to  get  hundreds  of  millions  of 
federal  funds  pumped  in  here  to  provide 
sands  of  units  of  low-income  public  ho 


Ive  great  urban-renewal  areas,  and  to  re- 
areas  of  the  city— and  now  the  Model 
gram,  and  many  secondary  programs, 
t's  still  not  enough.  With  the  lack  of  re- 
m  state  and  county  governments,  and  the 
y  of  city  financing— the  federal  money  has 
self,  been  enough  to  take  us  entirely  out 


us. 


[ties  are  the  focal  point  of  society's  prob- 
e  focal  point  ivith  the  city  the  mayor? 
yor  happens  to  be  the  one  public  official 
idily  available  to  all  the  people  he  repre- 
just  a  short  spin  down  to  City  Hall.  I'm 
y  5  that  all  this  is  not  good.  But  being  in- 
these  daily  confrontations  will  upset  any- 
imach  after  a  period  of  time.  You  don't 
the  middle  of  a  race  riot  without  losing  a 
off  your  life.  You  don't  meet  unruly  en- 
to  your  churches  or  anticipate  take-overs 
ts  of  colleges,  or  go  through  a  firemen's 
all  the  picketing  and  boycotting  and  dem- 
is  that  have  come  out  of  the  racial  issue- 
Martin  Luther  King's  funeral.  Of  course, 
in  event  of  a  magnitude  that  doesn't  hap- 
thank  goodness.  It  was  the  biggest  event 
& nappened  in  Atlanta. 
a  than  Sherman  s  March  ? 
j|  Sherman's  March  look  like  a  nickel. 

■  I  yourself  a  liberal.  Yet  in  1953  you  were 
W  saying,  "Negroes  have  got  to  learn  to 
me  traditional  rights  of  'segregation'  and 
|  praising  the  county  unit  system  [the  in- 
Jtevice  through  which  political  power  in 
if 'as  placed  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
|  moribund  counties  and  their  small,  mori- 

■  ers].  How  can  you  square  that  with  being 
today? 


\  was  a  segregationist  in  the  Forties  and  early  "Yoil  don't  walk 
Fifties,  as  you  were  and  as  lots  of  people  were,    ^  ^  mid(}]e 
before  we  knew  any  better,  until  we  had  some  idea,  . 
until  the  civil-rights  movement  got  started.  All  of  us    ^   a  race  FlOl 
participated  in  segregation  and  we  just  didn't  know    without  losing  a 
any  better.  But  the  great  difference  is  that  when  a    few  years  off 


man  gets  into  public  office,  he  is  exposed  to  the  con- 
cern of  many  groups— the  black  and  the  poor  among 
them. 

I  don't  know  that  I  ever  believed  in  segregation 
so  much  as  I  accepted  it  as  a  way  of  life.  I  was  never 
smart  enough  to  see  how  things  would  ever  be  re- 
solved. It  was  the  same  way  with  the  county  unit 
system:  it  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  I  had  to 
adapt  myself  to  live  with  it  if  I  ever  wanted  to  move 
into  politics.  It  was  political  suicide  to  say  that  you 
were  opposed;  no  man  could  be  elected  who  was 
opposed  to  the  county  unit  system.  This  was  one  of 
the  agonies  we  went  through. 

Some  of  those  agonies  occurred  back  when  you 
were  thinking  of  running  for  office.  Your  liberal 
education  really  started,  didn't  it,  in  the  early  Six- 
ties when  the  sit-ins  started  in  Atlanta,  and  when 
you  were  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce? 

That  was  probably  the  event  that  moved  me 
toward  being  a  candidate  for  mayor,  and  it  might 
subsequently  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  my 
being  elected.  . .  . 

[The  sit-ins  in  Atlanta  started  in  1960  and  went 
through  the  spring  of  1961.  Manned  by  students 
from  the  Atlanta  University  Center  and  with  the 
eventual  leadership  and  help  of  Dr.  King,  the  dem- 
onstrations threw  white  Atlanta  businessmen  into 
the  sort  of  misery  businessmen  can  feel.  Money  was 
being  lost;  the  city,  which  had  long  prided  itself  on 


your  life." 

— Mayor  Allen 


Fred  Pow ledge 
THE  FLIGHT 
FROM 
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being  better  than  Birmingham,  was  having  severe 
image  problems.  Allen  had  just  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  and  the  city's  leaders  asked 
him,  with  the  help  of  a  white  lawyer,  Robert  Trout- 
man,  and  a  black  lawyer  and  leader,  A.T.  Walden, 
to  tr)  lo  work  out  a  solution.] 

.  .  .  They  told  me  that  I  had  a  responsibility,  as 
president  of  the  Chamber,  to  furnish  the  leadership. 
Well,  you  really  don't  know  how  to  do  these  things. 
There  was  no  experience  in  it,  there  were  no  text- 
hooks,  there  were  violent  feelings  on  both  sides,  and 
we  sat  down,  the  three  of  us.  and  began  to  discuss 
the  problem.  We  got  the  promise  of  cooperation 
from  the  press.  Then  Robert  Troutman  and  I  went 
before  the  white  business  community.  They  said  in 
so  many  words,  "For  God's  sake,  see  if  you  can 
settle  the  issue.  Go  ahead,  take  the  necessary  action, 
tell  us  what  you  want  us  to  do,  and  we'll  back  you 
up."  Businessmen  understand  that  you  send  a  man 
to  do  a  man's  job  and  you  don't  treat  him  like  a  boy 
when  he  comes  back  with  a  solution  that  doesn't 
KM)  per  cent  suit  you. 

It  was  an  entirely  different  question  with  the 
Negro  community.  There  were  things  involved 
which  we  didn't  understand.  The  Negro  citizen  here 
had  never  had  the  opportunity  of  making  decisions, 
and  he  suddenly  found  himself  confronted  with 
decisions  that  were  momentous.  He  wasn't  accus- 
tomed to  meeting  with  the  white  man  in  a  relation- 
ship that  provided  for  equal  treatment.  He  didn't 
understand  the  integrity  of  the  business  community. 
He  questioned  any  agreement.  And  all  of  this  was 
reasonable,  for  the  white  South  had  never  done  any- 
thing for  him.  He  had  long  negotiations  with  the 


Negro  leaders.  We  learned  some  interestin  hir, 
When  you  went  to  a  meeting  in  the  wl 
niunity  and  you  had  twenty-five  people  tea 
the  first  man  up  provided  the  right  solutioi  ndl 
right  answer,  everybody  else  voted  aye  I 
meeting  was  over  and  you  went  home.  1  , 
lack  of  participation  in  decision-making  wajvj  i 
in  the  Negro  community.  The  first  man 
Walden,  would  state  their  position,  and  th, 
be  the  position,  but  everyone  had  to  make  I 
on  his  reasons  for  supporting  it.  So  what  w 
minute  decision  among  the  whites  was  a  tj 
trauma  in  the  Negro  community.  But  all  thi 
to  learn.  .  .  . 


GEOIiCI  (;\HI)MF.H 


[After  months  of  negotiation,  Allen  ,i 
others  worked  out  a  settlement:  the  storey 
desegregate  shortly  after  the  schools  open;,* 
token  desegregation,  the  following  fall.  Tht  i-i 
date  angered  some  of  the  younger  Negro;. 
King  was  to  play  an  important  role  in  resoli  fy 
the  movement.  Ivan  Allen  was  being  mentio  \  \ 
potential  candidate  for  mayor,  to  replace  t  n 
ing  William  B.  Hartsfield.  The  stationer  w  D 
had  accommodated  himself  to  segregation  d 
county  unit  system  had  become  a  liber, 
man.] 

...  1  was  beginning  to  understand  and  ap=:c 
the  great  indignity  and  indecency  that  hi  \. 
heaped  upon  the  Negro  people  by  the  sej  2! 
system.  This  was  something  that  we  had  nev<  if 
fully  understood,  because  we  had  never  inVo 
derstand  it.  And  this  was  my  first  real  intro 
to  it. 

How  much  effect  does  the  existence  of  tl  bi 
and  liberal  white  voters  have  on  a  city's  /(/< 

There's  no  question  that  the  tendency,! 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  Atlanta  to  enact  fair  gj 
tion,  and  not  to  discriminate  against  the  Neg  c 
munity,  and  the  conduct  of  the  mayor's  oflij 
protected  by  the  strong  voice  of  the  Negro  <  a 
nity  here.  You  just  don't  go  out  and  alienatji; 
40  per  cent  of  the  vote  by  misusing  your  p  t 

You  don't  aspire  to  any  other  political  o§:'- 

No.  If  I  had  been  ambitious  to  run  for  the  i 
or  for  governor  I  would  not  have  taken  som,  f 
positions  I  have. 

If  I  ran  for  governor,  the  issue  woulcln  ! 
fact  that  Atlanta's  the  most  successful,  pros, 
biggest  part  of  Georgia.  There  would  be  ji 
issue,  and  that  would  be  nigger  and  Martin.il 
King.  They  would  absolutely  whip  me  to  I 
every  time  I  got  up  before  a  crowd  in  rural  (> 
I  had  to  face  this  in  the  beginning  and  pu  i 
any  political  ambitions  I  might  have  had 
time  to  do  my  job  properly  here.  I  think  th 
correct  thing  I  ever  did  was  to  testify  on  be  I 
the  public-accommodations  act.  And  I  did  tl)  I 
the  full  knowledge  that  that  ended  my  ca 
mayor  of  Atlanta.  Both  the  white  and  the 
communities  told  me  this.  It  didn't  turn  0 
way.  But  no  person  in  political  ofiice  with  ad 
ambitions  is  going  to  take  that  kind  of  chai 
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a  Sout"  community  participation"?  Did  the 
$  nent  of  the  electorate  in  Atlanta  make  it 
M  you  to  guarantee  citizen  participation  in 
m renewal  and  antipoverty  efforts? 
»  I  oient  white  community  in  our  cities  has 
own  how  to  communicate  with  City  Hall, 
ing  done  what  needed  to  be  done  came 
>ugh  a  very  orderly  process  of  appearing 
>per  committee  meetings.  They  were  the 
their  voice  was  heard;  and  this  pattern 
ally  established  all  over  the  nation,  and  it 
e  acceptable  pattern  of  government  back 
s !  Ic  days  of  the  cities, 
e  advent  of  television  and  the  civil-rights 
,  all  of  a  sudden  the  desire  arose  for 
ood  meetings,  because  this  section  of 
d  not  know  how  to  get  to  City  Hall,  did 
voice  in  it.  Among  other  things,  its  work- 
prevented  its  being  there.  We  started 
ood  participation— basically  as  sound  a 
exists— to  bring  the  underprivileged  into 
lr  nt  and  to  create  a  stable  society,  whicb  is 
re  working  for.  But  though  in  theory  this 
ifflarticipation  is  excellent,  developing  it  is 

•  ;ony.  It's  like  a  child  with  a  quart  of  ice 
,  I  he  likes  the  ice  cream,  he's  going  to  eat 
n  of  it.  When  you  start  involving  the  poor 
a  sighborhoods,  you  build  up  more  liabili- 
Btise  you've  answered  only  a  small  part  of 
i  in.  ^  uu  open  up  a  Pandora's  box. 

*  the  solution  jor  that? 


71  aining  as  a  businessman  helped  you  dur- 
I  it-in  negotiations.  Has  it  helped  you  as 

as  both  ways.  In  some  fields  it's  helpful;  in 
Native  techniques,  delegating  authority, 
g  >eople  responsible  for  their  accomplish- 
]  t  there  are  other  business  practices  which 
f'ork  in  government.  In  business  you  can 
fflragmatic  decision  based  on  the  facts  and 
nfnplement  it  the  next  day.  This  is  not  nec- 
■  ue  in  government  because  the  power  of 
ant  goes  down  to  the  people  themselves.  A 
sect  may  come  up,  and  it  may  be  perfectly 
Jnut  you  cannot  successfully  implement  it 
frst  having  sold  it  at  a  public  level.  And 
bi  frequently  makes  emotional  decisions, 
wan  excellent  example  of  that.  I  once  had  a 
If  a  huge  grant  from  a  private  foundation. 

4  ted  to  give  the  city  about  $9  million  to 
■'"eat  cultural  center  in  Piedmont  Park.  It 
anonymous  gift,  and  I  could  not  disclose 
§  giving  it  to  the  city.  I  thought  we  should 
a  ecessary  bond  issue  to  provide  the  match- 
it  .  I  never  conceived  there  could  be  any 
M .  What  I  didn't  understand  was  that  the 
nesn't  fully  understand  philanthropy;  I 
t?  explain  it  to  them,  and  we  lost  the  bond 
I;  issue  was  defeated  because  of  a  rumor 
I  vas  Negro  money  being  given  to  the  city 

5  te  the  parks.  The  parks  were  already  inte- 
» d,  besides,  anyone  should  know  that  the 
tlnmunity,  even  in  Atlanta,  didn't  have  this 


kind  of  money.  The  project  lost  because  of  the  racial 
issue.  So  it  was  the  same  old  thing:  in  the  South, 
we've  never  been  able  to  make  realistic  decisions 
without  being  warped  to  some  extent  by  the  racial 
issue. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  it's  economic,  or  social, 
or  educational,  or  financial,  or  political.  All  of  our 
decisions  for  a  hundred  years  have  been  warped  by 
the  underlying  background  of  depriving  the  Negro 
of  his  equal  rights.  And  until  we  get  past  this  stage, 
until  we  accept  the  Negro  as  a  full  American  citizen, 
which  he  is  going  to  be— until  we  reach  that  point, 
we're  not  going  to  be  able  to  make  intelligent  deci- 
sions in  the  South. 


Cavanagh  of  Detroit 

[Mayor  Jerome  Cavanagh  skimmed  once  again 
the  brief  welcoming  speech  he  was  to  deliver  to  the 
AMVETS  at  their  national  convention,  alighted 
from  his  limousine,  and  walked  into  the  Sheraton- 
Cadillac.  A  few  passersby  said  hello,  but  mostly 
they  just  stared  politely.  He  was  a  celebrity  to  them, 
someone  they  see  on  television  like  Ed  McMahon 
and  the  fellow  who  sells  orange  juice.  He  mounted 
the  escalator  that  rose  to  the  lobby,  and  greeted  two 
men  who  had  boarded  the  down  escalator.  "Hello. 
Mayor."  one  of  them  said  with  a  smile.  Cavanagh 
ascended  to  the  lobby  and  the  two  descended  to  the 
street  level.  One  of  them  said  to  the  other,  "He's  a 
nice  fellow,  isn't  he?" 

["Yes,  he  sure  is.  It's  too  bad.  He's  had  his  share 
of  troubles." 

["Yeah,  he  sure  has.  And  that's  too  bad,  because 
he  was  such  a  nice  guy.  wasn't  he?" 

[If  Jerome  Cavanagh  had  heard  that  exchange, 
he  might  have  objected  to  the  past  tense.  He  believes 
he  may  someday  serve  again  as  a  governor  or  Sen- 
ator. But  there  are  difficulties  in  being  a  prodigy.  A 
lawyer  with  no  record  in  elective  politics,  Cavanagh 
became  mayor  in  1961  at  the  age  of  thirty-three, 
and  became  known  as  the  "boy  mayor."  Now  he  is 
forty-one  and  people,  naturally,  call  him  the  "aging 
boy  mayor." 

[Cavanagh  is  one  of  the  most  articulate  of  the 
big-city  mayors.  His  description  of  the  urban  crisis 
is  one  of  his  greatest  contributions,  along  with  the 
more  ordinary  accomplishments  of  renewal,  fiscal 
overhaul,  and  the  liberation  of  money  from  Wash- 
ington. He  is  also  probably  one  of  the  most  candid 
and  open  of  the  mayors:  "He  does  not  hide  his 
emotions,"  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  once  ob- 
served. This  tendency  to  be  frank  is  unusual  in  a 
politician,  and  it  leaves  him  wide  open  to  shade-tree 
psychoanalysis.  One  writer  said  Cavanagh  "hides" 
behind  dark  glasses  when  he  is  out  on  the  street. 
"It's  as  if  the  intensity  of  the  sun  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,"  the  mayor  said.  His  openness,  along  with 
several  well-publicized  setbacks  in  his  personal  life 
and  ihe  devastating  Detroit  riot  of  1967  in  which 
forty-th  °e  persons  died,  made  Jerome  Cavanagh 
more  i  npathetic  figure  than  a  target  in  the 
months  follow       his  announcement  that  he  would 
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It  has  been  said  that  assassination 
threats  against  him  have  fallen  off  sharply  since  the 
announcement. 

[Big,  pleasant-faced,  looking  like  an  intelligent 
football  tackle,  he  occupies  an  office  high  above  the 
Detroit  River.  On  his  desk  are  the  Holy  Bible,  two 
volumes  of  the  Basic  Writings  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Eric  Goldman's  The  Tragedy  of  Lyndon 
Johnson,  and  Hod  McKuen's  Lonesome  Cities.] 


If  hut  has  happened  to  the  job  of  mayor  in  recent 
years ? 

It's  increased  in  both  importance  and  in  status. 
Politically  it's  been  called  a  dead  end.  If  that's  true, 
it  s  because  ol  a  numbei  ol  factors.  One  i-.  the  im- 
possibilit)  of  fulfilling  the  expectations  that  people 
have  of  the  job.  Just  about  all  of  our  major  present- 
day  problems  are  centered  in  the  mayor's  office. 
The  mayors  have  contributed.  I  think,  to  a  very 
sharp  definition  of  the  problems  that  face  the  coun- 
try. And  in  most  instances  they  have  also  identified 
many  of  the  solutions.  But  they  don't  have  the  re- 
sources to  put  the  two  together.  This  frustrates  a 
mayor  who  is  extremely  active  within  his  job,  and 
at  the  same  time  contributes  to  the  discontent  gen- 
erated by  his  holding  office. 

Are  the  mayors  getting  any  help  from  the  states? 

The  governors  have  become  forgotten  people, 
particularly  under  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Ad- 
ministrations. They  haven't  really  faced  up  to  the 
problems  that  affect  their  states.  They're  what  I  call 
the  "silent  spectators"  of  the  plight  of  people  who 
live  in  urban  areas.  As  inadequate  as  the  federal- 
city  programs  have  been,  those  that  have  bypassed 
the  states  have  bad  a  far  greater  impact  upon  the 
lives  of  people  in  the  cities  than  the  programs  that 
haw  filtered  down  from  federal  to  state  and  then 
down  to  the  city.  The  manpower  programs  are  a 
classic  example  of  this.  It's  not  just  the  inefficiency 
and  the  waste  of  money,  but  the  fact  that  they 
haven't  really  made  a  dent  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
that  the  programs  were  designed  to  help.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  that  is  the  old-line  bureaucratic 
structure  of  the  state  employment  services  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  They 
really  don't  know  the  gut  problems  down  on  the 
streets  of  a  ghetto,  or  the  problems  of  identifying, 
first,  the  people  who  need  employment— which 
sounds  easy  but  isn't— and  then  developing  pro- 
grams that  not  only  provide  job  opportunities  but 
also  offer  some  hope  and  dignity. 

The  mayors,  their  status  or  prestige,  increased 
immeasurably  in  the  past  seven  or  eight  wars.  Un- 
der the  Nixon  Administration,  however,  it's  a  com- 
pletely different  bag.  Vice  President  Agnew.  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  liaison  between  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  the  cities  and  the  states,  had  admitted 
this  in  an  article  in  Fortune.  I  asked  him  about  this 
at  the  U.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  He  said  it's  very 
simple.  He  said  the  governors  in  the  main  are  Re- 
publican and  the  mayors  of  the  big  cities  are  Demo- 
crats, and  that  the  Administration  was  going  to  put 
the  money  through  the  governors. 


He  said  that  state  government  was  ju 
portant  an  institution  to  bypass.  And  in  th 
I  would  agree.  But  the  problems  are  so 
in  the  cities  that  we  can't  afford  to  wage  £ 
job  training  course  for  state  government 
next  five  or  ten  years  and  hope  they'll  begi 
ize  the  desperation  of  the  situation  inside 
The  state  people  are  going  through  as* 
mayors  went  through  ten  years  ago.  They'i  la 
mainly  in  rhetoric.  In  the  early  Sixties,  tli 
were  involved  with  all  sorts  of  flourishing! 
too,  but  they  soon  discovered  that  rhetl 
doesn't  pay  off.  Out  there  in  the  streets  yo' 
try  and  produce  other  things. 

How  have  the  mayors  managed  to  rise  tel 
level  of  importance? 

In  my  own  instance,  I  had  never  been  it 
before.  I  had  never  run  for  any  office.  I  \ 
interested,  but  I  was  a  lawyer  practicing 
this  city,  in  '61,  like  just  about  every  oth< 
America,  we  were  sort  of  drifting  along 
Eisenhower   years,   economically   in   bac  si 
There  was  a  lot  of  volatility  in  the  cit  t 
were  no  candidates  w  ho  were— I  thought-  lc 
ing  themselves  to  the  real  problems  of 
and  the  incumbent  mayor  looked  as  if  he  w 
to  win  in  a  breeze.  That  was  one  of  the  i 
decided  to  run. 

Well,  with  that  came  the  Kennedy  Adii 
tion.  Now,  the  Kennedy  Administration  re 
that  the  votes  were  located  in  the  major  citM 
in  the  I960  election  they  concentrated  on  t  o 
So  whoever  was  the  political  head  of  the  c  I 
pied  a  little  more  important  position  nafl 

You  had  the  interest  of  the  officials  in  II 
ton.  You  had  the  problems  locally  that  wei  1 
ning  to  surface,  and  then  you  had  new  mtfil 
cities  who  decided  to  try  and  do  somethira 
them.  A  lot  of  the  federal  programs  then  ai 
products  of  some  of  these  new  mayors,  and 
of  the  mayors'  offices,  including  my  own.  si 

I  could  identify  a  whole  series  of  progn 
we  helped  to  shape  in  terms  of  legislation, 
a  very  receptive  Administration  in  Washing/ 
one  that  was  looking  for  programs  that  wour 
them  look  good.  People  used  to  say.  "Wl 
trick?  How  do  you  get  all  that  federal  nl 
Well,  what  we  used  to  do  is  come  up  with  ft 
take  it  to  Washington,  sell  it  to  the  Adminii 
and  at  the  same  time  have  a  stack  of  appl  i 
ready  on  their  desk  for  the  moment  the  leg 
was  passed.  The  idea  was  to  get  there  firsl 
the  mostest.  Dick  Lee  arid  I  used  to  have  fc 
to  see  who  was  going  to  get  to  Washington  I 

[Cavanagh  was  active  in  getting  the  Accl 
Public  Works  Act  through,  and  was  on  h 
day  President  Kennedy  signed  it  into  law  anj 
nated  an  administrator  to  run  it.  The  official 
perplexed  about  formulating  rules  and  regt 
by  which  to  administer  the  act,  so  Cavaim 
gested  he  would  try  to  draft  some  guidelil 
went  home  to  Detroit  on  Friday  and  work 
his  staff  all  weekend.] 
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(m  londay  morning  I  went  to  Washington 
\M  les  and  regulations— the  suggested  rules 
M  ions— and,  at  the  same  time,  a  big  batch 
lis  ions.  All  the  work  was  done  for  the  peo- 
m  hington,  so  they  adopted  practically  all 
[And  at  the  same  time  they  started  to  hand 
M  They  wanted  the  act  to  get  moving ;  they 

■  id  the  money  in  a  year;  they  wanted  to 
J  progress  in  these  cities.  And  where  else 
tfl  in  Detroit,  which  was  all  geared  up  and 

■  10?  We  got  $40  million  under  that  act, 
t|:k  there  was  only  $150  million  or  $200 
if  the  whole  country.  The  Kennedy  Admin- 
j«icognized  not  only  the  socially  redemp- 
iln  of  the  programs  but  also  the  obvious 


ilue. 


live  described  is  a  very  sophisticated  use 

■  Mayors  have  only  started  to  use  that 
mecent  years,  haven  t  they? 

■«  as  no  place  really  to  use  it  before.  The 
;«or  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  some- 

■  r  than  the  city.  They  were  at  the  state  or 
ill \ el.  It  wasn't  until  the  early  Sixties  that 
M;  discovered  that  they  finally  had  a  place 

■  :t  some  of  this  money.  So  they  bypassed 
:#And  it  was  really  the  first  time  that  there 
Jch  help  for  the  cities,  other  than  local  tax- 
Jch  the  mayors  were  just  swimming  up- 
1  So  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  mayors 
■ngly  about  maintaining  directly  the  one 
ip  that  has  provided  them  with  at  least 
J  I 

■  the  cities  know  as  well  as.  if  not  better. 

■  lie  else  how  best  to  spend  the  money. 
In  y  "the  cities,"  I'm  not  just  talking  about 
1.  There's  a  great  added  dimension  today 
is  that  forms,  either  legally  or  extralegally, 
mt  whole  picture  of  local  government,  and 
1  :izen  participation."  Some  of  the  mayors 
lirn  it  the  hard  way,  but  learn  it  they  did. 
\nild  you  define  citizen  participation? 
lit  as  a  concept  of  shared  power,  in  that 
I  uld  be  able  to  control  their  own  neighbor- 
Irticularly  the  poor  neighborhoods.  The 
I  neighborhoods  have  been  doing  it  for 
l;y  didn't  call  it  "maximum  feasible  par- 
I'  or  "citizen  participation,"  but  that  was 
las.  The  response  of  local  city  government 
is  been  extraordinarily  good  to  high-tax- 
ill-white  neighborhoods,  to  homeowners' 
lat  were  organized  and  wanted  streets  re- 
imd  trees  removed  or  planted,  and  parks 
In  everybody  suddenly  got  very  concerned 
Siaximum  feasible  participation"  when 
1:1  poor  people  started  to  say  they  wanted 
I  their  own  destiny,  and  in  identifying  what 
pd  and  felt  they  needed  in  their  particular 
[  ies. 

linsky  was  organizing  a  neighborhood 
e  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  I  invited  him 
ie  office.  Alinsky  said  to  me,  "I  was  told  by 
ir  peole  not  to  come  down  to  see  you  be- 
r  an  hour  or  two  down  here  you'd  have  me 
ocket."  Or  something  like  that.  He  and  I 
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understood  each  other  well.  1  said,  "Flattery's  going 
to  get  you  no  place,  Saul."  But  he  in  effect  said, 
"You  know,  you're  killing  us.  I  can't  organize  that 
neighborhood;  every  time  somebody  hollers,  you're 
out  in  that  neighborhood  putting  a  park  in,"  or 
something  like  that.  And  I  said,  "You're  damn  right. 
That's  the  way  I  survive.  The  way  you  survive  is 
for  me  not  to  put  a  park  in  so  you  can  organize  the 
neighborhood  against  the  so-called  Establishment. 
That's  your  side  of  the  street.  I've  got  mine."" 

I  here  are,  though,  certain  rules  that  the  game 
has  to  be  played  by.  There  has  to  be  a  clear  under- 
standing that  the  responsibility  for  administering 
the  program  is  vested  in  the  mayor.  He  can't  abdi- 
cate that  responsibility.  I  used  to  bother  a  lot  of 
people  when  1  said  categorically  that  if  there  eyer 
was  an  impasse,  it  would  be  resolved  by  my  making 
a  decision  on  it. 

//  as  there  any  fundamental  difference  in  quality 
betu  een  the  programs  thai  were  planned  by  the  com- 
munities themselves  and  the  programs  that  were 
planned  by  the  bureaucrats? 

It  is  a  fact  that  it's  slower  making  a  program 
visible  out  in  the  neighborhoods  when  you  do  it 
with  the  community.  But  there's  a  purpose,  and  a 
good  and  valid  purpose,  even  in  that.  It  upsets  a  lot 
of  people  in  city  government  that  a  program  stutters 
and  stumbles  out  in  a  neighborhood  for  a  couple  of 
years  while  community  boards  argue  and  fight 
about  commas  and  colons.  It  is  a  very  frustrating 
thing,  too,  when  you  know  the  program's  a  good 
one.  You  know  the  neighborhood's  going  to  bene- 
fit by  it,  and  so  on.  You  would  like,  at  times,  to  go 
full  speed  ahead  and  put  the  park  in.  or  whatever 
it  might  be.  But  local  people,  officials  in  government, 
mayors,  and  everybody  else,  just  had  to  learn  that 
it's  not  only  the  program  that's  important,  but  the 
involvement  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood.  And 
that  is  almost  the  most  important  thing. 

Why  did  you  decide  not  to  run  again? 

My  stated  reasons  were  mv  real  reasons,  too.  One. 
I  wanted  to  devote  more  time  to  my  children.  I  have 
a  large  family;  the  four  oldest  boys  are  in  my  cus- 
tody, and  the  four  youngest  children  are  in  my 
former  wife's.  That,  coupled  with  the  realization 
that  after  a  while  you  get  punchy  on  a  job  like  this. 
I  hate  to  use  the  sports  analogy— most  politicians  do 
use  it— but  it's  almost  like  a  fighter  who  answers 
the  bell,  you  know:  in  the  first  few  rounds  you're 
coming  out,  right  off  that  stool,  and  then  by  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  round  you're  just  dragging  off  that 
stool.  And  you  find  yourself  almost  wishing  the  bell 
wouldn't  ring,  forcing  you  into  the  center  of  the 
ring. 

There  were  days,  sometimes  even  weeks  in  which 
that  would  happen  in  this  job.  And  I  stopped  and 
talked  to  myself.  The  excitement  of  a  campaign,  a 
winning  campaign,  shouldn't  be  the  reason  why  I 
would  decide  to  run,  as  interesting  as  it  is. 
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*Alinsky  remembers  it  a  little  differently.  Advised  of  tin- 
mayor's  recollection,  the  radical  organizer  said,  "It  was  not 
anything  even  remotely  along  that  line."  Furthermore,  he 
said,  the  poor  people  never  did  get  control  of  their  own 
programs. 


But  the  question  I  had  to  answer  to  my  f. 
it  was  posed,  interestingly  enough,  by  Ju 
stein  (Julius  C.C.  Edelstein,  now  the  vice-cl  « 
for  urban  affairs  at  the  City  University  of  IN  i;' 
and  former  braintruster  to  Mayor  Robert  \ 
one  day  during  conversation  a  couple  ol 
ago  in  New  York.  He  said,  "Do  you  really  a 
be  mayor  for  the  next  four  years?  Do  y 
to  sit  in  that  job?"  And  I  found  that  I  h 
major  reservations.  And  if  /  have  major  v 
tions  about  it,  well,  then,  I  shouldn't  b« 
even  if  I  win  an  election— and  the  polls  sho  <j 

I  could  win  again,  and  I'm  convinced  that  < 
have,  too. 

You  have  spoken  about  the  "renewal  o  i 
values  of  the  city."  Can  you  see  some  of  c 

II  rival? 

Yes,  I  can.  I  can  probably  see  better  to< h 
the  distance  we  have  to  travel  than  I  did  eigK 1 
ago,  or  five  years  ago,  or  four  years  ago  < 
that  great  long  distance  to  travel  doesn't  i  i  1 
haven't  traveled  at  least  part  of  the  way },  I 
taken  some  first,  and  even  some  second,  s  i 

What  frequently  isn't  understood  by  a  lot  f 
pie  is  the  complete  disenchantment  with  the 
process  and  with  the  mechanics  of  city  govi 
on  the  part  of  the  black  community  in  t ; 
before  I  took  office,  in  1961  and  prior  t 
this  feeling  that  they  were  just  not  a  par 
process  that  made  decisions  in  this  office 
effect,  in  the  citv. 

And  now,  the  Negro  or  black  community  i 
integral  part— and  not  just  in  numbers— ev 
the  alienation  and  polarization  that  subse 
has  developed  as  a  result  of  the  riot  and 
other  things— is  a  very  integral  part  of  the  d 
making  process  of  this  office  today.  And  tf 
sound  like  sort  of  a  superficial  thing,  but, 
me,  it's  not. 

IV hat  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  to. 

If  we  continue  to  leave  unattended,  nat 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  social  and 
alienation  and  discrimination— and  when  Is 
attended,"  I'm  not  trying  to  minimize  all  the 
that  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  legislati 
in  my  judgment,  it's  only  nibbled  at  the  pe 
of  the  problem— if  we  continue  that— then 
the  problems  are  going  to  get  worse.  And  eve 
some  of  the  institutions  that  people  refuse  to 
—some  of  the  priorities,  but  particularly  th|j 
tutions— are  going  to  come  tumbling  dow 
hard  way. 

It's  a  bad  thing  to  contemplate.  I  don't, 
thinking  about  it.  But  I  think  it's  almost  th 
pie:  Either  we  can  commit  ourselves  to  ch 
the  institutions  of  our  society  that  need 
changed,  to  make  them— to  use  a  term  which 
-"relevant,"  to  make  them  responsive,  or  \ 
sit  back  and  try  to  defend  them,  and  at  tin 
time  we  know  that  eventually  they  arc  going  t 
to  topple,  because  they  will  be  attacked  con: 
from  the  outside.  There's  no  escape  from  a  j< 
this.  You  can't  turn  the  phones  off.  You  can 
the  riots  off.  You  can't  turn  the  problems  < 
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if  woman  died  in  a  provincial  town.  Her 
wind,  a  seventy-year-old  worker  living  on 
I  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and  sent  off 
Ins  to  various  districts  of  the  country,  all 
lame  wording:  "Your  mother  has  died 


f;rly  clerk  in  the  telegraph  office  counted 
I  for  a  long  time,  figured  it  wrong,  and 
J  he  receipts  and  stamped  them  with  shak- 
f  The  old  man  looked  gentlv  at  her  through 
In  window  out  of  his  reddened  eyes,  and 
Ibsent-mindedly  ahout  something,  trying 
|  his  heart  from  its  grief.  It  seemed  to  him 
I  clerk  had  a  broken  heart,  too.  and  a  soul 
permanently  confused— maybe  she  was  a 
[  a  wife  abandoned  in  ill  will. 
•  she  was,  working  slowlv,  getting  the 
ixed  up,  her  memory  and  her  attention 
I;:  even  for  ordinary,  uncomplicated  work 
[needs  to  have  happiness  inside  him. 
|l  father  went  back  home  after  the  tele- 
I  been  sent;  he  sat  down  on  the  bench  next 
Ij;  table,  at  the  cold  feet  of  his  dead  wife, 
noked,  and  whispered  to  himself  a  few 
[y  words,  looked  after  the  lonely  gray 
[  ing  on  the  little  perch  in  its  cage,  some- 
ntly  cried  a  little,  and  then  calmed  down, 
his  pocket  watch,  looked  at  the  window 
hich  the  weather  was  changing  back  and 
t  leaves  would  fall  with  flakes  of  wet, 
v,  then  it  would  rain,  then  the  late  sun 
ne,  as  cold  as  a  star— and  the  old  man 
ig  for  his  sons. 

lest  son  arrived  by  airplane  the  next  day. 
five  sons  had.  arrived  by  the  end  of  two 
s.  One  of  them,  the  third  in  age.  came 


with  his  daughter,  a  little  girl  of  six  who  had  never 
before  seen  her  grandfather. 

On  the  fourth  day  their  mother  was  still  lying  on 
the  table,  but  her  body  did  not  smell  of  death,  so 
neat  and  tidy  was  it  from  her  illness  and  from  her 
dry  exhaustion:  having  given  abundant,  healthy 
life  to  her  sons,  the  old  woman  had  kept  for  herself 
only  her  small,  spare  body,  and  she  had  tried  to 
save  it  for  a  lon£  time,  no  matter  how  wretched  it 
was,  so  she  could  love  her  children  and  be  proud  of 
them  until  she  died. 

The  big  men— ranging  in  age  from  twenty  to 
forty— stood  around  the  coffin  on  the  table  without 
talking.  There  were  six  of  them,  and  the  seventh 
was  the  father,  smaller  than  the  youngest  of  his 
sons  and  weaker,  too.  He  held  his  granddaughter 
in  his  arms,  her  eyes  blinking  in  terror  at  the  sight 
f>f  this  strange,  dead  old  woman,  who  barely  looked 
at  her  out  of  unblinking  white  eyes  all  but  closed 
under  their  eyelids. 

The  «ons  silently  wept  their  occasional,  controlled 
tears,  twisting  their  faces  to  endure  their  grief  in 
silence.  The  f  ther  was  no  longer  crvin".  he  had 
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cried  himself  out  before  the  others,  and  now  he  was 
looking  at  his  half-dozen  powerful  sons  with  con- 
cealed emotion,  and  with  inappropriate  joy.  Two 
of  them  were  sailors— ship  captains;  one  was  a 
Moscow  actor;  another— the  one  with  the  daughter 
—was  a  physicist  and  a  Communist;  while  the 
youngest  son  was  studying  to  be  an  agronomist,  and 
the  oldest  was  working  as  foreman  of  a  department 
in  an  airplane  factory  and  wore  a  ribbon  on  his 
chest  awarded  him  for  his  achievement  as  a  worker. 
All  six  of  them  and  their  father  stood  quietly  around 
their  dead  mother  and  mourned  her  wordlessly, 
hiding  from  each  other  their  despair,  their  memo- 
ries of  their  childhood,  of  the  vanished  happiness 
of  that  love  which  had  welled  up  without  interrup- 
tion and  freely  in  their  mother's  heart  and  which 
had  always  found  them— across  thousands  of  miles. 
They  had  felt  this  constantly  and  instinctively, 
and  been  made  stronger  for  feeling  it  and  bolder 
in  achieving  success  in  their  lives.  Now  their 
mother  had  been  transformed  into  a  corpse,  she 
could  no  longer  love  anyone,  and  she  lay  there  like 
any  indifferent,  strange,  old  woman. 

Each  of  her  sons  felt  lonely  now,  and  frightened, 
as  if  a  lamp  had  been  burning  somewhere  on  the 
windowsill  of  an  old  house  in  a  dark  field,  and  it 
had  lit  up  the  night  and  the  flying  beetles  and  the 
blue  grass,  the  swarms  of  midges  in  the  air— the 
whole  world  of  childhood  around  that  old  house 
abandoned  by  those  who  had  been  born  in  it;  the 
doors  had  never  been  locked  in  that  house,  so  that 
anyone  who  left  it  could  come  back,  but  no  one  had 
returned.  And  now  it  was  as  if  the  light  had  sud- 
denly gone  out  in  that  window  in  the  night,  and 
reality  had  been  transformed  into  remembrance. 


When  she  was  dying,  the  old  woman  had  in- 
structed her  husband  to  have  a  priest  cele- 
brate a  requiem  for  the  dead  over  her  while  her 
body  was  still  lying  in  the  house,  but  then  to  take 
her  out  and  bury  her  in  her  grave  without  a  priest, 
so  as  not  to  offend  her  sons  and  so  that  they  could 
walk  behind  her  coffin.  The  old  woman  did  not  be- 
lieve in  God  as  much  as  she  wanted  her  husband, 
whom  she  had  loved  all  her  life,  to  mourn  her  more 
deeply  and  to  grieve  for  her  to  the  sound  of  prayer- 
singing  and  in  the  light  of  the  wax  candles  above 
her  lifeless  face;  she  didn't  want  to  part  from  life 
without  a  celebration  and  without  leaving  some 
memory  of  herself  behind. 

After  their  children's  arrival,  the  old  man  looked 
lor  a  long  lime  for  some  kind  of  priest  and  finally 
in  the  evening  brought  back  with  him  a  man.  also 
elderly,  dressed  in  ordinary,  nonclerical  (  lollies, 
pink-faced  with  the  flush  of  vegetarian,  Lenten  eat- 
ing, and  with  lively  eyes  in  which  some  sort  of  small 
thoughts,  for  some  special  purpose,  were  glistening. 
The  priest  arrived  holding  an  army  officer's  map 
rase  against  his  thigh;  he  carried  his  spiritual  re- 
quirements in  it:  incense,  thin  candles,  a  book,  the 
vestment  to  hang  around  his  neck,  and  a  small  cen- 
ser hanging  on  a  chain,  lie  set  up  the  candles 
quickly  around  the  coffin  and  lit  them,  blew  on  the 


incense  burning  in  the  censer,  and  withe 
warning  started  to  mutter,  as  he  walked,  \  at 
read  from  the  book.  The  sons  who  were  in  tl 
stood  up;  they  felt  uncomfortable  and  sorr 
little  ashamed.  They  stood  there  in  a  file  in 
the  coffin  without  moving,  their  eyes  casl  lo 
The  old  priest  sang  and  muttered  there  in 
them  without  hurrying,  almost  ironically,  u 
these  sons  of  the  dead  woman  out  of  small,  m 
standing  eyes.  Partly  he  was  a  little  afraid  < 
partly  he  respected  them,  and  it  was  clear 
was  not  far  from  starting  up  a  conversatii  i 
them,  even  from  expressing  his  own  enthusi  -n 
the  building  of  socialism.  But  the  sons  wen  il 
no  one— not  even  the  old  husband— crossed  h  is 
this  was  an  honor  guard  around  a  coffin  ;  i 
participation  in  any  divine  service. 

When  the  priest  had  finished  his  requi  ij 
quickly  picked  up  his  things,  blew  out  the  ,n< 
burning  around  the  coffin,  and  put  all  his  p. pi 
back  in  the  officer's  map  case.  The  father  pi  si 
money  in  his  hand,  and  the  priest,  without  d<:  y 
made  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  six  t  i 
w  ithout  looking  at  them,  and  meekly  disaf  ;S 
outside  the  door.  Actually,  he  would  have  st(a 
this  house  for  the  funeral  repast  with  pleas' 
would  have  talked  about  the  perspectives 
and  revolution,  and  been  comforted  for  a  loi 
by  this  meeting  with  representatives  of  tr 
world  which  he  secretly  admired  but  wf  h 
couldn't  make  his  way  into:  when  he  was  ati< 
used  to  dream  of  sometime  accomplishing 
kind  of  heroic  feat  so  he  could  burst  into  tl 
liant  future  together  with  this  new  general  | 
this  end  he  had  even  submitted  a  petition  to  tkli 
airfield,  asking  that  he  be  taken  up  to  a  great 
and  dropped  by  parachute  without  an  oxygemi, 
but  they  had  given  him  no  answer. 


I  n  the  evening  the  father  fixed  up  six  heels  1 
K  second  room  of  the  house,  and  he  put  htli 
granddaughter  beside  him  in  his  own  bed,  I 
the  dead  old  woman  had  slept  for  forty  yea 
bed  was  in  the  same  big  room  where  the  cofl  | 
and  the  sons  went  off  into  the  other  root 
father  stood  in  I  he  door  until  his  son^  had  urn 
and  lain  down,  and  then  he  closed  the  door  £(1 
down  to  sleep  next  to  his  granddaughter,  afti  I 
ing  put  out  all  the  lights.  The  granddaught 
alread)  asleep,  alone  in  the  big  bed.  her  head  n 
the  blanket. 

The  old  man  stood  over  her  in  the  dim  nig| 
light:  the  falling  snow  outside  picked  up  th<  ; 
glow  of  the  sky  and  with  it  lighted  the  darkn 
side  the  room  through  the  window.  The  oil 
walked  up  to  the  open  coffin,  kissed  his  wife's 
her  forehead,  and  her  lips,  and  told  her.  "N( 
rest."  He  lay  down  carefully  next  lo  his 
daughter  and  closed  his  eyes,  so  his  heart 
forget  everything.  He  drowsed  off.  ami  bu 
woke  up  again.  A  light  was  shining  unde 
the  door  to  the  room  where  his  sons  were  SII 
lhe\  had  turned  on  the  electric  lijdil  agail 
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|r  and  noisy  talking  could  be  heard. 

i  ttle  girl  began  to  toss  and  turn  from  the 
5  laybe  she  wasn't  sleeping  but  only  afraid 

:  ier  head  out  from  under  the  blanket,  afraid 
<  ght  and  of  the  dead  old  woman. 
I  Idest  son  was  talking  about  hollow  metal 
(  "s  with  enthusiasm  and  with  the  pleasure 
»  conviction;  his  voice  had  a  satisfied  and 
a  [  sound,  and  one  could  imagine  his  healthy 
,  lich  had  been  taken  care  of  in  good  time, 
1  full  red  throat.  The  sailors  were  telling 
s  f  foreign  ports,  and  giggling  because  their 
l  ad  given  them  old  blankets  they  had  used 

ii  themselves  in  childhood  and  adolescence, 
e  eces  of  coarse  calico  had  been  sewed  onto 
t  5  and  bottoms  of  these  blankets  with  the 
s  lead"  and  "feet,"  so  the  blankets  could  be 
K  orrectly,  without  covering  your  face  with 
I',  sweaty  part  where  your  feet  had  been. 

e  of  the  sailors  started  to  wrestle  with  the 
I  d  they  rolled  on  the  floor  as  they  had  when 
\  e  boys  and  all  lived  together.  The  youngest 
a  ;d  them  on,  promising  to  take  them  both 
i  just  his  left  hand.  It  was  clear  thai  the 
it  all  liked  each  other  and  were  glad  at  this 
|  They  had  not  been  together  for  many 
i  w,  and  no  one  knew  when  they  might  meet 
i  the  future.  Perhaps  ordy  at  their  father's 
i  While  they  were  wrestling,  the  two  broth- 
f  d  over  a  chair,  and  for  a  minute  they  were 
ti  but  then,  apparently  remembering  that 
I  :her  was  dead  and  could  hear  nothing,  they 
n  d  what  they  had  been  doing.  Soon  the  old- 
N  sked  the  actor  to  sing  something  in  a  low 
:  :  must  know  the  good  new  Moscow  songs, 
b  ictor  said  it  was  hard  for  him  to  start  cold 
b  "Cover  me  up  with  something."  the  actor 
«  They  covered  his  head  with  something,  and 
a  d  to  sing  from  under  the  covering,  so  he 
i  feel  embarrassed.  While  he  was  singing, 
(  igest  son  did  something  which  made  an- 

)ther  fall  off  the  bed  onto  still  a  third  who 
It*  on  the  floor.  They  all  laughed,  and  they 
(1  youngest  otic  to  lift  his  hmtlwi  up  again 
)i  his  left  hand.  The  youngest  son  answered 
Biers  in  a  low  voice  and  two  of  them  burst 
tiling -so  loudly  that  the  little  girl  stuck  her 

from  under  the  blanket  in  the  dark  room 
:ad  out. 

rHfather!     Oh,    grandfather!     Are  you 

Oj'm  not  asleep,  I'm  all  right,"  the  old  man 
aj  he  coughed  shyly. 

fllttle  girl  gave  way,  and  sobbed.  The  old 

Wed  her  face:  it  was  all  wet. 

1  are  you  crying  for?"  the  old  man  whis- 

■  orry  for  grandmother."  the  little  girl  an- 
RiAlI  the  rest  of  us  are  alive,  and  laughing. 
»i  the  only  one  who  died." 
^  :!  man  said  nothing.  First  he  puffed  a  little 
>(  lis  nose,  then  he  coughed  a  little.  The  little 
d  frightened,  and  she  raised  herself  up  to 
e    andfather  better  and  to  find  out  why  he 


wasn't  sleeping.  She  looked  at  his  face,  and  she 
asked  him,  "And  why  are  you  crying  too?  I've 
stopped." 

The  grandfather  patled  her  head,  and  answered 
in  a  whisper,  "It's  nothing.  .  .  .  I'm  not  crying,  it's 
just  sweat." 

The  little  girl  sat  down  near  the  head  of  the  bed. 

"Do  you  miss  the  old  woman?'"  she  said.  "Heller 
don't  cry:  you're  old,  and  you'll  die  soon,  then  you 
won't  cry  anyhow." 

"I  won't,"  the  old  man  answered  quietly. 

Silence  suddenly  fell  in  the  other,  noisy  room. 
One  of  the  sons  had  said  something  just  before 
this.  Then  they  all  were  quiet.  One  son  said  some- 
thing again  in  a  low  voice.  The  old  man  recognized 
his  third  son  by  his  voice,  the  physics  scholar,  the 
father  of  the  little  girl.  His  voice  had  not  been 
heard  before  this;  he  had  said  nothing  and  had 
not  been  laughing.  He  quieted  all  his  brothers 
somehow,  and  they  even  stopped  talking  to  each 
other. 

Soon  the  door  opened,  and  the  third  son  ap- 
peared, dressed  for  daytime.  He  walked  up  to  his 
mother's  coffin  and  leaned  over  her  dim  face  in 
which  there  was  no  more  feeling  left  for  anybody. 

Kverything  was  quiet  in  the  late  night.  Mo  one 
was  walking  or  driving  on  the  street  outside.  The 
five  brothers  did  not  stir  in  the  other  room.  The 
old  man  and  his  granddaughter  kept  watching  his 
son  and  her  father,  so  attentively  that  they  didn't 
breathe. 

The  third  son  suddenly  straightened  up,  put  out 
his  arm  in  the  darkness  and  reached  for  the  edge 
of  the  coffin,  but  he  could  not  hold  on  to  it  and 
only  shoved  it  a  little  to  one  side  on  the  table,  as 
he  fell  to  the  floor.  His  head  hit  the  floorboards,  but 
the  son  did  not  make  a  sound— only  his  daughter 
screamed. 

The  five  brothers  in  their  underclothes  ran  in  to 
him  and  carried  him  back  to  their  room,  to  bring 
him  around  and  to  calm  him.  After  a  little  while, 
when  the  third  son  had  recovered  consciousness, 
all  the  others  were  dressed  in  their  suits  or  their 
uniforms,  even  though  it  was  only  two  o  clock  in 
the  morning.  One  by  one  they  covertly  scattered 
through  the  rooms  and  the  yard  outside,  through 
the  night  around  the  house  where  they  had  lived 
their  childhood,  and  they  wept  there,  whispering 
words  and  sorrowing,  just  as  if  their  mother  were 
standing  over  each  of  them,  listening  to  him. 
and  grieving  that  she  had  died  and  forced  her 
children  to  mourn  for  her;  if  she  could  have,  she 
would  have  gone  on  living  forever,  so  that  nobody 
should  suffer  on  her  account,  or  waste  because  of 
her  the  heart  and  the  body  to  which  she  had  given 
birth.  .  .  .  But  the  mother  had  not  been  able  to  stand 
living  for  very  long. 

In  the  morning  the  six  sons  lifted  the  coffin  onto 
ti  ii  shoulders  and  carried  it  off  to  bury  it.  while 
the  old  man  took  his  granddaughter  by  the  hand  and 
foil  'fter  them:  now  he  had  already  grown 

used  to  soi  rowing  for  the  old  lady  and  he  was  satis- 
fied and  proud  'hat  he,  too.  would  be  buried  by     HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
these  six  powerful  men.  no  worse  than  this.         □      NOVEMBER  1969 
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The  Chutzpa  Cup.  sponsored  by  lliis  magazine, 
has  not  been  easily  awarded  this  year.  In  a 
country  so  affluent  and  full  of  contradictions  as 
ours,  the  competition  has  been  intense,  and  many 
worthy  competitors  come  to  mind.  Mr.  Richard 
Nixon  of  San  Clemente.  California,  Key  Biscayne, 
Florida,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  who  told  us  that 
Vietnam  is  our  finest  hour  while  holding  his  job 
precisely  because  it  is  not.  ran  well  in  the  early 
rounds  but.  as  a  previous  winner  on  many  other  oc- 
casions, the  judges  eliminated  him.  Mr.  Joe  Willie 
Namath  of  Beaver  Falls  and  62nd  Street,  while 
pleading  innocence  and  purity  and  yet  taking  his 
ghost  writer  into  a  final  private  showdown  with 
Mr.  Pete  Rozelle  of  the  National  Football  League, 
also  had  a  fine  year.  Mr.  Robert  S.  McNamara,  who 
published  a  book  about  his  policies  as  Defense  Sec- 
retary which  devoted  one  single  sentence  to  the 
subject  of  Vietnam,  also  showed  well.  Unfortunately 
Mr.  McNamara  is  likewise  a  previous  winner,  and 
the  judges  held  this  against  him. 

Mr.  Theodore  < '..  Sorensen  also  had  a  full  and 
productive  year,  having  participated  in  some  of  the 
nation  s  worst  decision  making  in  Hyannis  Port  on 
the  question  of  Chappaquiddick,  then  having  helped 
write  one  of  the  nation  s  worst  speeches  since  1952, 
and  then  having  gone  on  television  in  search  of  his 
own  candidacy  and  criticized  the  speech.  Well 
done  Mr.  Sorensen!  The  judges  were  not  unim- 
pressed, and  you  went  right  to  the  top  of  the  com- 
petition. In  addition  to  his  line  television  appear- 
ances mixing  in  a  little  Kennedy  accent  and  style 
w  ith  some  \  intage  coyness  about  his  speech-w  riling, 
denying  his  role  in  a  way  which  at  once  implied 
that  il  was  far  greater  ( ".  .  .  all  Presidenl  Kenned)  's 
speeches,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  were  liis  speeches. 
I  worked  with  him:  I  assisted  him:  I  did  drafts:  hut 
lie  had  the  final  responsibility  as  to  what  he  said 
and  what  he  did  not  say.  They  reflected  his  policy, 
his  sentiments.  I  think  that  we  should  let  histor\ 
credit  him  w  ith  all  of  those  speeches  and  all  of  those 
phrases. ...  [applause |"  ).  Mr.  Sorensen  has  written 
a  hook,  and  it  is  thai  act  which  has  won  him  our 
CO\  eled  Chutzpa  award. 

The  name  of  the  book  is  The  Kennedy  Legacy 
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and  the  point  is  that  there  is  a  Kennedy  leg;  j\ 
though  Mr.  Sorensen  is  not  terribly  good  at  fi 
it,  he  holds  it  as  a  standard  against  which  I 
and  acts  are  viewed:  "It  will  be  hard  to 
objectively  Dean  Rusk's  contribution  to  t 
nedy  legacy  until  the  harsh  judgments  of  hi  :i 
can  be  weighed  in  historical  perspective.  .  I 
served  President  Kennedy  w  ith  complete  see 
ing  loyalty,  more  as  a  channel  to  and  from  t'  ! 
Department  than  as  a  creative  leader  or  bole  r 
ator  of  ideas.  This  was  not  altogether  bad/n 
the  items  not  originated  were  any  more  misa 
fense  commitments  reminiscent  of  the  Johri 
Dulles  era,  or  any  nuclear  wars,  or  the  loan 
free  nations.  We  survived,  as  the  Secretary  :< 
boast,  and  there  are  worse  boasts."  I  cop  1 
passage  correctly,  and  did  not  even  take  i  n 
context.  ^  ou  can't  dream  up  sentences  like  r  t 
there  it  is  and  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  v  i 
general  intellectual  and  literary  level  of  tl  ! 
(  ions  book  is.  The  book  starts  with  th  1 
Sorensenian  gambit— not  this  but  this:  the  f  t 
tence  reads,  "I  write  not  out  of  sadness,  bu  u 
hope."  It  closes  with  perhaps  the  most  fra  u 
mawkish  peroration  in  recent  political  litei 
tory:  "Perhaps  I  am  an  idealist  in  believr 
these  principles  of  the  Kennedy  legacy  can"; 
ried  out.  But  like  John  Kenneth  I  am  an  e 
without  illusions':  and  I  have  no  illusion  I 
man's  eagerness  lo  make  sacrifices  for  the  <■ 
good,  only  faith  in  his  ability  to  change  our  ( 
radically,  swiftly,  and  peacefully,  if  he  wou' 
try.  Try  we  must  for  our  own  sake  and  fort 
of  out  brothers.  For  if  ever  a  man  loved  his  )  i: 
brothers,  thai  man  w  as  John  Kenned) .  If  eve 
loved  his  older  brother  that  man  was  Robenl 
nedy.  If  ever  two  men  taught  us  all  to  lov 
oilier  like  brothers  it  was  John  and  Robert  Kt  n 
Thai  is  the  heart  of  the  Kennedy  legacy." 

The  book  is  written  for  a  genuinely  tenil 
son.  Il  is  to  be  a  campaign  trad  aimed  at  the 
connecting  Mr.  Sorensen  with  the  Kenned] 
ami  legend  so  that  he  can  run  for  the  Senal 
New  York  Stale:  it  is  in  pari  aimed  at  U  I 
some  of  the  damage  Mr.  Sorensen  suffered  I 
own  hand  last  year,  lie  had  a  bad  1968,  miss 
on  the  antiwar  aspects  of  that  campaign,  and ji 


hard  Goodwin,  a  once  comparable  intel- 
i  the  Kennedy  camp,  who  had  a  very  good 
far  as  the  opponents  of  the  war  and  the 
ire  concerned,  Mr.  Sorensen  is  aiming  at 
up   some   lost   ground   and  reputation, 
rst  public  evidence  of  his  intellectual  and 
decay  came  when  he  represented  General 
igainst  Ralph  Nader  in  1967,  a  Bad  Day  on 
Frontier:  the  second  came  when  he  con- 
and  strenuously  objected  to  Robert  Ken- 
naking  the  1968  race  against  Johnson, 
g  apparently  that  a  great  part  of  the  Ken- 
lystique  had  been  the  idealism  they  invited 
noral  judgments  they  offered  on  the  society 
realizing  that  if  Kennedy  failed  to  run  in 
could  run  in  1972— as  a  hack.  There  is  a 
able  effort  in  this  book  to  justify  all  that, 
(how  that  Kennedy  and  Sorensen  had  the 
jections  to  the  race  at  the  same  time- 
as  not  entirely  true,  Kennedy  was  edging 
the  starting  line  all  the  time.  Sorensen 
tionalizes  the  decision  :"It  was  not  because 
to  feel  deeply  about  the  war  and  other 
it  because  I  did  feel  deeply  about  them— 
t  him.  [Italics mine.]  As  much  as  I  shared 
;ss  at  the  Administration's  blind  reaction 
jt  offensive.  I  feared  onlv  that  RFK  and 
tes  would  lose  influence  if  he  entered  the 
5  against  Johnson,  and  win  or  lose,  tear  the 
|  tic  party  apart.  I  saw  no  chance  of  his 
policy  before  1972  if  he  entered  the  race. 
1,2  chance  if  he  waited  further  develop- 
."  Well,  one  must  wonder  what  further  de- 
|its  Sorensen  was  waiting  for:  Johnson  to 
nnedy  Secretary  of  State?  One  can  onlv 
bout  someone  who  writes  like  that:  tear  the 
■  tic  party  apart?  It  was  alreadv  torn  apart, 
hoolchild  knew,  and  even  if  it  wasn't  and 

0  preserve  it  was  to  support  Johnson  and 
ihen  it  damn  well  deserved  to  be  torn  apart. 

uicker  the  better. 

•ung.  of  course,  are  a  good  deal  smarter 
Sorensen  thinks  and  this  book  is  not 

make  him  a  new  pop  culture  hero:  one 
II  if  the  sogginess  results  because  the  ideas 

or  the  writing  is  soggv.  or  perhaps  a  little 
\t  any  rate  Mr.  Sorensen  lays  to  rest  once 
all  any  possibility  or  suggestion  that  he 
I'e  written  Pro  files  in  Courage.  He  doesn't 

1  enough  for  that. 


orensen  is  curiously  weak  at  defining  what 
Kennedys  were  in  American  politics.  It 
s  struck  me  that  the  answer  is  a  relatively 
e,  and  that  indeed  foreigners  have  tended 
tand  it  somewhat  better  than  Americans, 
serious  lay  Americans  have  understood 
than  man)  in  the  Kennedy  inner  circle 
irly  those  w  ho  have  stayed  there  too  long  I . 
*j  >reigners  knew  that  the  Kennedys,  given 
lties  of  our  society,  stood  for  what  was  by 
the  best  in  us,  fresh,  unprejudiced,  mod- 
jntemporary,  that  they  brought  to  politics 


a  candor,  a  lack  of  cant,  and  a  sense  of  reality.  In  ''''The  Kennedy 
addition,  they  represented  the  bringing  of  moral     J  panrv  wne 
responses  to  difficult  issues. 


Where  the  Kennedy  circle— and  Sorensen  in  this 


written  for  a 


book— make  a  big  mistake  is  in  believing  that  this  genuinely 
is  all  something  that  started  in  1960,  that  it  is  a  terrible  reason, 
personal  family  thing  (as  if  the  torch  started  with 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  Sr. ) .  Rather  what  the  Ken- 
nedys came  to  dominate  in  the  Sixties  was  some- 
thing evolving  in  society,  and  particularly  the 
Democratic  party;  much  of  what  took  place  in 
1968  began  in  the  1952  campaign  of  Adlai  Steven- 
son. The  Kennedys  and  their  supporters  have  al- 
ways been  noticeably  ungenerous  in  admitting  their 
intellectual  and  political  debt  to  Stevenson.  That  is. 
that  much  of  what  they  later  espoused  he  had  stood 
for.  and  stood  for  at  a  particularly  difficult  time. 
Nineteen  fifty-two,  after  all.  was  the  height  of 
McCarthyism,  and  it  was  the  end  of  twenty  years  of 
Democratic  reign,  and  Duight  Eisenhower  was 
about  as  much  a  hero  as  you  can  buy.  and  no  Demo- 
crat was  going  to  be  elected.  Stevenson  ran  know- 
ing full  well  what  he  was  getting  into:  he  took  the 
Democratic  party,  which  might  have  completely 
come  apart  in  post-New  Deal  lethargy  and  corrup- 
tion, and  gave  it  new  issues,  new  faces,  and  indeed 
a  new  style.  The  kind  of  people  he  attracted  were  to 
prove  invaluable  to  the  Kennedys  a  decade  later 
(some  of  them,  like  Fred  Dutton.  would  be  idealists 
with  infinitely  more  professional  experience,  but 
their  idealism  would  still  be  intact ) .  Indeed  a  good 
deal  of  what  was  discussed  in  1968  was  more  deriva- 
tive from  Stevenson  in  1952  than  from  Jack  Ken- 
nedy in  I960,  much  as  this  might  have  annoyed 
Robert  Kennedy,  w  ho.  w  hile  espousing  liberal  ideas, 
hated  to  be  thought  of  as  a  liberal  I  since  there  was 
something  still  quite  deep  in  him  which  viewed 
liberals  as  being  soft  I . 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  Sorensen  should 
have  to  write  a  book  extolling  Adlai  Stevenson, 
except  that  if  he  is  going  to  talk  about  a  particular 
legend  hs  ought  to  trace  it.  Stevenson  barely  appears 
at  all,  a  fuzzy  little  man  I  "w  eak  and  indecisive  in 
the  convention  and  preconvention  maneuvering"  I 
who  w  ould  not  have  made  a  good  Secretary  of  State. 
"He  [Kennedy]  also  thought  Stevenson,  like  Ches- 
ter Bowles,  was  too  likely  to  become  a  prima  donna 
as  Secretarv  of  State.  ...  At  no  time  did  JFK  regret 
appointing  Stevenson  U.N.  Ambassador  or  not  ap- 
pointing him  Secretaiy  of  State.  This  was  a  judg- 
ment in  which  RFK  fully  joined  and  which  Steven- 
son's own  performance  during  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis— as  a  wavering  adviser  in  the  National 
Security  Council,  but  as  an  articulate  advocate  in 
the  U.  N.  Securitv  Council— fully  confirmed."  Well 
maybe  Sorensen  and  the  Kennedys  never  had  any 
regrets  about  not  naming  Stevenson  Secretarv  of 
State,  but  some  of  the  rest  of  us  would  like  to  re- 
considei  that  one. 


1  rem*  .  -i  last  fall,  after  it  was  all  over— the 
M  campaign,  the  assassinations,  the  whole  painful 
year— some  of  my  fnends  in  the  Kennedv  camp 


IN  THE  BADLANDS 
by  David  Wagoner 

When  we  fell  apart  in  the  Badlands  and  lay  still 
As  naked  as  sunlight 

On  the  level  claybed  among  the  broken  buttes, 
\\  c  were  ready  for  nothing— 

The  end  of  the  day  or  the  end  of  our  quick  breathing, 

The  abolishment  of  hearts— 

And  sav\  in  the  sky  a  dozen  vultures  sailing 

With  our  love  as  the  pivot. 

They  had  come  in  our  honor,  invited  by  what  could  pass 
In  their  reckoning 

For  the  thresh  and  crux  and  sprawled  languor  of  death, 
Too  much  pale  skin 

In  that  burning  bed  where  we  lay  at  our  own  banquet, 
Being  taken  in 

As  thoroughly  as  the  fossils  under  us 
When  they  lay  down  : 

And  the  sea  that  once  was  there  welled  up  in  our  eyes 
For  the  sake  of  the  sun. 


were  talking  about  Teddy  and  his  future.  And  one 
of  them,  a  man  known  for  his  detachment,  said  that 
the  \ital  thing  was  to  get  Teddy  (whose  own 
political  instincts  are  cautious  and  conservative,  he 
is  politically  more  like  Bob's  older  brother  than  his 
yo,unger  one;  Bob  was  more  a  high-risk  man  than 
Ted;  Ted  was  better  with  the  Boston  pols)  with  the 
younger  people  from  the  Kennedy  circle,  and  away 
from  the  1960  people;  that  the  older  advisers  had 
been  ill-informed  in  1968  and  by  1972  they  would 
have  been  around  too  long;  and  that  many  of  them 
would  begin  to  smell  like  fish  who  had  been  around 
all  summer.  Their  advice  would  almost  surely  be 
low-risk,  self-promoting  las  it  had  been  in  1968 J 
and  indeed  the  country  would  look  at  those  faces. 
Sorensen,  Salinger,  O'Brien,  and  think,  oh  im  God, 
it's  like  those  New  Deal  faces.  They,  of  course, 
were  moving  in  on  Ted  with  the  ferocity  of  sharks, 
not  about  to  give  up  their  connections  with  the 
dynasty  (Arthur  Schlesinger,  jr.  has  always  been 
a  notable  exception:  he  has  proffered  good  advice, 
kepi  himself  in  the  background,  and  pushed  younger 
men  forward).  There  were  many  line  things  about 
the  Kennedys  in  politics,  my  friend  was  saving,  but 
one  of  the  less  attractive  things  was  w  hat  they  did  to 
some  of  the  people  around  them. 

These  bright  young  men  like  Sorensen  and  others 
were  swept  up  by  the  powerful  pull  of  the  Kenned) 
world  and  it  often  proved  too  much.  They  had  been 
brought  in  because  of  their  beliefs  and  their  par- 
ticular talents  which  the  Kennedys  so  ably  utilized. 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  But  then  they  stayed  on  and  became  a  part  of  the 
NOVEMUEH  l<W)      machinery,  blending  in,  losing  their  particular  dis- 


tinctiveness, losing  their  sharp  edges  in  tl  r 
success.  What  would  become  important  fir  k 
not  any  given  issue,  not  how  they  felt,  I  t.  | 
relationship  to  the  Kennedys,  and  the  prot 
that  ( under  the  alleged  title  of  protecting 
nedys I.  Their  main  hold  in  life  —  inde  | 
identity— became  their  relationship  with  I 
nedys:  what  became  important  when  a  gr<  c 
arose,  was  not  so  much  the  question  i 
whether  or  not  they  were  summoned  to 
Port,  photographed  entering  the  compoun  i 
viewed  for  their  No  Comments.  This  gav<  bt 
prominence  and  an  identity  they  had  nevei  a( 
fore,  but  finally  an  identity  which  was  not  it 
their  own,  for  it  existed  at  the  whim  of  the  in 
thus  a  tendency  toward  self-serving  and  cau  a 
vice.  Sorensen  would  become  a  classic  < « 
Finally  in  the  end  he  was  neither  a  Sorensf  ii 
Kennedy.  He  had  lost  the  sense  of  himself  »- 
in  trying  to  imitate  their  toughness?  Now  1  t 
recite  on  his  own  the  same  prose  which  e 
written  for  them,  but  it  sounded  peculiarl  ?.t 
from  his  mouth.  (I  remember  once  in  the 
sassination  days  hearing  Adam  Walinsk\';i 
speech  that  he  might  have  written  for  Bob  I  r 
about  feeding  hungry  children  and  ending  e 
ing  in  Vietnam.  It  might  have  sounded  im  e 
from  a  Kennedy,  there  was  something  r  g 
about  words  like  these  being  spoken  by  s^n 
with  a  rough  Irish  background,  but  it  it 
odd  and  truistic  from  Walinsky.  Of  course  A  h 
feel  this  way— what  else  was  new?  ) 

The  young  Kennedy  brothers  of  course  r  e 
the  hand-me-down  intellectuals  gratefulh 
Kennedy  after  all  replaced  a  fallen  brothe'n 
mired  and  thought  worthier  intellectually;!! 
of  his  own  credentials,  he  was  glad  to  \f( 
brother's  intellectual.  But  the  advice  he  l  < 
tended  too  often  to  reflect  the  lowest  comi  i 
nominator— advisers  trying  to  preserve  tb) 
nedys  instead  of  risking  before  the  pub 
which  had  made  them  special  in  the  first  pl'J 

So  that  Chappaquiddiek  would  become  £'1 
example.  It  was  handled  from  the  start  al  f 
lines  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  with  all  tl 
men  of  1963  scurrying  to  the  compound  wi 
attache  cases.  It  was,  after  all.  an  affair  whicli 
questions  of  simple  human  decency,  and  tl  < 
sion  demanded  candor,  honesty  and  simplic  1 
lots  of  lawyers  who  told  him— and  he  listen 
to  talk.  Finally  he  would  break  too  long  a  sil 
read  a  statement  for  television  on  his  own  if 
without   answering  questions   of  reporter* 
very  kind  of  thing  which  Kennedy  enthusia 
liked  so  much  in  Nixon.  The  statement  itself  i 
such  cheapness  and  bathos  as  to  be  a  rejec  I 
ev  ci  v  tiling  the  kenned  v  -  had  >too<l  for  ill 
and  style.  It  was  as  if  these  men  had  forgotten 
tiling   which   made   the  Kennedys  distinct 
American  politics  and  simply  told  the  yi1 
brother  that  he  could  get  away  with  what' 
wanted  because  he  was  a  Kennedy  in  Ma: 
setts.  One  knew,  when  one  heard  that  speeci 
Sorensen  had  w  ritlen  it. 
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7.  Aldridge 


FHE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  YOUNG,  R\RT  II 

the  young  wish  to  make  society  over  in  the  image  of  their  idealism,  they 
;d  all  the  force  of  personality  they  can  muster.  They  will  need  quite  simply 
xeptional  men,  exceptional  in  mind,  imagination,  sensitivity,  and  courage." 


innot  observe  the  student  activist  drama 
ery  long  without  beginning  to  feel,  with 
Moore,  that  "there  are  things  that  are 
beyond  all  this  fiddle."  At  one  time  we 
:  have  needed  to  be  reminded  what  those 
But  after  nearly  a  decade  of  activist 
1  at  least  two  decades  of  being  brain- 
y  the  doctrine  that  whatever  is  youni:  is 
aave  become  ashamed  to  admit  a  truth  we 
ght  too  self-evident  to  need  stating:  that 
es  are  not  primarily  rebel  encampments, 
political  debate,  or  media  for  the  distri- 
pamphlets.  but  institutions  whose  first 
rfs  to  train  intelligence  and  preserve  cul- 
lards. 

fectly  true  that  historical  precedent  exists, 
ly  in  Europe  and  South  America,  for  both 
st  and  the  educational  roles  of  the  unl- 
ivery often  in  the  past  students  have  served 
nsable  agents  of  public  conscience,  using 
ive  freedom  from  the  pressures  of  expedi- 
compromise  to  impress  upon  the  adult 
reality  of  moral  issues  on  which  there 

0  compromise.  But  almost  always  in  the 
/o  roles  have  existed  in  some  sort  of  bal- 
tion  to  each  other,  and  except  in  times  of 
xtreme  ideological  crisis,  the  one  did  not 
pse,  or  threaten  to  vitiate  the  authority 
jr.  Today,  however,  the  activist  role  has 

inflated  in  our  universities  and  the  edu- 
>le  so  diminished,  where  not  downright 
that  we  now  accept  it  as  customary  to 

1  its  w  hose  function  on  the  campus  is  pri- 
t  of  agitation  and  only  marginally  that 
lg  educated.  Obviously,  there  are  serious 

ent  students  who  are  dedicated  to  acti- 
lince  we  can  hardly  assume  that  the  many 
or  even  millions  of  young  people  now  en- 
ie  degree  or  another  in  campus  agitation 
ous  or  intelligent  enough  to  be  dedicated 
lealists,  we  must  presumably  seek  else- 
an  explanation  of  their  behavior, 
ion  to  the  leasons  I  have  already  offered 
r  complicated  psychological  motives  for 
;  on,  the  need,  among  other  things,  to 
1  be  opposed  by,  adult  authority  in  order 
N  'ersonal  identity— one  might  suggest  that 
9   college  population  is  so  constituted  that 


many  of  its  members  are  bound  to  be  drawn  to 
activism  simply  because  they  are  suited  to  no  other 
role.  This  is,  after  all,  the  first  student  generation 
to  be  admitted  to  the  universities  on  the  principle 
that  higher  education  is  a  right  that  should  be  avail- 
able to  all,  and  at  the  same  time  a  necessity  for  any- 
one who  hopes  to  achieve  some  measure  of  success 
in  middle-class  society.  The  result  is  that  for  the 
hist  time  in  our  history  the  universities  have  had  to 
accept  large  masses  of  students  who  may  have 
proper  credentials  from  the  secondary  schools— 
because  those  schools  have  themselves  been  obliged 
to  lower  their  standards  to  accommodate  the  medio- 
cre majority— but  who  possess  neither  the  cultural 
interest  nor  the  intellectual  incentive  to  benefit  from 
higher  education.  Such  students,  when  confronted 
with  complex  ideas  or  stringent  academic  require- 
ments, tend  to  sink  into  a  protective  lethargy  or  to 
become  resentful  because  demands  are  being  made 
on  them  which  they  are  not  equipped  to  meet  and 
have  no  particular  desire  to  meet.  Most  of  them  did 
not  want  to  go  to  the  universities  in  the  first  place 
but  did  so  for  reasons  of  practical  expedienc)  :  par- 
ental pressure,  fear  of  the  draft,  or  the  promise  of  a 
better  job  after  graduation.  But  these  motives,  since 
they  are  imposed  from  without  rather  than  gen- 
erated from  within,  are  not  sufficient  to  sustain  them 
through  the  rigors  of  their  course  work  or  give  them 
a  sense  of  purpose  inside  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
versity. Hence,  their  natural  impulse  is  to  ti\  to 
compensate  for  their  failure  of  ability  or  interest  by 
involving  themselves  in  some  extracurricular  activ- 
ity which  happens  today  to  be  political  activism. 

This  kind  of  involvement  has  at  least  one  im- 
portant advantage  over  involvement  in  football  anil 
fraternity  life:  popular  opinion  has  sanctified  it  as 
a  worthy,  even  a  heroic  cause.  Students  with  only 
marginal  interests  in  anything  else  can.  therefore, 
give  themselves  up  to  it  not  only  without  feeling 
guilty  or  frivolous,  but  with  the  pious  conviction 
that  they  are  doing  something  far  more  valuable— 
and  certainly  far  more  "relevant"— than  training 
:'■•<-•  minds,  and  something  also  which  requires  no 
sp<  ial  t  'lent  or  mental  capacity  beyond  a  certain 
talent  .<>.  dignation  and  the  power  to  be  vigor- 
ously inarticulate  while  trying  to  express  it.  Thus, 
they  are  afforded  moral  justification  for  not  doing 
what  they  do  not  want  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time 
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an  approved  outlet  for  hostilities  resulting  from  the 
pressures  that  are  exerted  upon  them  to  do  what 
they  are  not  readily  able  to  do. 

But  perhaps  the  most  crucial  factor  of  all  is 
simply  the  boredom  of  the  vast  majority  of  stu- 
dents, a  boredom  which  must  be  at  least  equal  to.  if 
not  considerably  worse  than,  that  of  the  population 
as  a  whole.  Without  strongly  internalized  ambitions 
and  interests  that  are  satisfiable  within  the  univer- 
sity system,  average  students,  like  average  people 
everywhere,  are  entirely  dependent  upon  outside 
stimuli  to  provide  them  with  the  distractions  needed 
to  make  life  bearable.  The  greater  the  intellectual 
vacuum,  the  greater  the  need  for  distraction,  a 
vacuum  in  people  being  presumably  even  more  ab- 
horrent than  it  is  in  nature.  Thus,  run-of-the-mill 
students  are  especially  vulnerable  to  the  entice- 
ments of  activism  as  well  as  to  those  of  its  soul- 
brother  philosophy  of  hippyism.  Activism  supplies 
them  not  only  with  abundant  opportunity'  to  be 
active  without  having  to  think,  but  with  a  sense  of 
concrete  physical  involvement  in  a  kind  of  experi- 
ence from  which  normally  they  feel  rather  tragically 
excluded.  Here,  after  all.  they  are:  young,  vigor- 
ous, hairy,  horny,  not  terribly  bright,  and  aching 
for  murder,  and  all  the  great  occasions  for  chal- 
lenge and  adventure  seem  to  have  passed  them  bv. 
They  were  born  twenty  years  too  late  to  have  a  part 
in  that  knightly  crusade  against  tyranny  which 
\^  orld  \^  ar  II  now  seems  sentimentally  to  symbolize 
for  their  fathers.  They  did  not  even  have  the  small 
but  appealing  satisfaction  of  going  hungry  in  the 
Depression.  And  to  make  matters  worse,  the  only 
available  war  is  one  they  cannot  morally  accept  and 
which  thev  would  consent  to  fight  in  only  under 
the  gravest  duress.  Obviously,  there  is  a  vacuum 
here  more  insidious  than  intellectual  vacuum,  an 
absence  of  the  opportunity  for  therapeutic  blood- 
shed, and  for  the  reallv  imperative  confrontation 
between  man  and  his  fear  of  death. 

The  virtue  of  activism  is  that  it  provides  a  fair 
substitute  for  this  lost  opportunity.  It  restores  the 
primitive  connection  between  belligerent  virility 
and  a  hostile  environment,  and.  in  so  doing,  make* 
it  possible  for  the  young  to  get  a  little  of  their  own 
back  from  historv.  It  allows  them  to  fight  their  own 
morally  acceptable  war.  carry  on  their  own  knightly 
crusade  against  tyranny,  in  brick-throwing  street 
battles  with  the  police  and  in  stalwart  confronta- 
tions of  nerve  with  authorities  old  enough  to  be  as 
enviablv  favored  by  history  as  Dad.  They  can  taste 
blood  in  these  encounters,  and  they  can  taste  fear, 
and  with  a  little  luck  they  can  contrive  to  become 
martvrs  and  spend  a  night  or  two  in  jail.  The  police 
mav  not  be  entirely  satisfactory  replacements  for 
the  \  izis  i  although  there  are  rlifferem  e-  of  opinion 
on  this  score),  but  they  can  be  as  easily  charged 
with  brutality  as  the  universities  can  be  charged 
with  corruption,  and  so  can  be  conveniently  trans- 
formed into  enemies  one  can  hate  with  a  clear 
conscience  and  attack  whenever  one  needs  proof 
of  one's  courage  or  relief  from  one's  boredom. 
Through  activism,  in  short,  life  can  become  once 
again  a  frontier  and  a  battlefield.  The  bland  ab- 


stractedness of  university  life  is  cancelee  n 
lence  and  melodrama,  and  those  who  can  t 
tion  effectively  on  the  frontier  of  ideas  are  rc 
back  into  touch  w  ith  a  realitv  thev  can  un  I 

The  main  difference  between  activism  ai  h 
ism— at  least  where  the  question  of  their  a  ai 
ness  to  the  young  is  concerned— seems  toe 
hippyism  appeals  to  an  even  more  feckles  1 
tellectually  empty  sector  of  the  student  p(  I 
than  activism  does.  In  other  respects  thev  I 
much  alike,  particularly  in  the  respect  tit 
offer  powerful  distractions  from  boredom  d 
more  powerful  rationalizations  for  that  sen  I 
being  without  identity  and  purpose  whic  al 
so  many  mediocre  students  in  the  mass  u  ve 
society.  If  activism  flatters  the  mediocre  l  a 
ing  them  to  believe  that  their  search  for  di  a 
is  really  a  heroic  political  crusade,  hippyu 
larly  flatters  them  by  allow  ing  them  to  bel.e 
their  ineffectuality  is  in  fact  a  serious  metfn 
position  and  connected  in  some  portent  s 
with  the  pow  er  of  positive  feeling,  courage  s 
vidualism.  and  the  mystical  w  isdom  of  the  I 

Thus,  the  hippie  notion  of  complete  fr^.o 
do  your  own  thing  in  your  own  way  is  attbt 
translatable  into  the  notion  that  to  be  acc]te 
the  group  you  don't  have  to  have  very  mih 
thing  or  be  able  to  do  very  much  with  it. Ill 
matters  is  that  it  is  vour  own  and  you  are  jii 
Hence,  you  are  free,  and  respected  for  bete 
to  be  your  own  limp  and  aimless  self.  The  h 
dends.  furthermore,  are  enormous.  In  dot 
own  thing  you  are  performing  an  act  of  jm 
creativity  and  individuality  entirely  withoiw 
yourself.  ^  ou  are  emulating  the  artist  wbjfl 
ing  none  of  the  agony  and  needing  non»d 
talent  of  the  artist,  for  the  stipulation  thatin 
do  as  you  like  relieves  you  of  the  necessitM 
duce  anvthing  interesting  or  important.  TiJ 
totally  onanistic.  It  is  for  your  benefit  alon«l 
fore,  if  doing  your  own  thing  happens  in  yir 
to  be  doing  nothing  but  listening  to  vour  bed  j 
or  sitting  under  a  tree  and  plucking  that  ol  I 
or  some  other  equally  meditative  activity  h 
perfectly  all  right. 

The  hippie  interest  in  uninhibited  feel  2 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  appeal.  Feelii 
all.  is  a  private  affair.  Nobody  can  be  su 
you  are  feeling  or  if.  in  fact,  you  are  feeli : 
thinn.  Also,  the  etiquette  governing  hippie  I 
requires  that  you  not  talk  about  it  or  es  e 
except  in  a  grunt  or  almost  any  intestinal  n  « 
nifving  ecstasy.  Your  only  obligation  towc 
ing  is  to  feel  it.  But  the  person  of  defecti 
tional  equipment  or  limited  vocabulary  is  p  » 
on  all  counts.  He  does  not  have  to  describe  I 
feels,  so  if  he  feels  nothing,  nobodv  is  the  »  < 


This  philosophv.  when  applied  to  sexual 
yields  similar  protective  benefits.  The 
doctrine  of  more  or  less  random,  free-for 
would  of  course  appeal  irre«i«tiblv  to  any 
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raunchy  adolescent  who  has  harbored  the  dream  of 
one  day  discovering  a  paradise  in  which  he  could 
have  a  quick  lay  whenever  he  felt  like  it  without 
hav  ing  to  worry  about  the  girl  or  feel  anything  be- 
yond the  joy  of  ejaculation.  Suddenly  under  the 
copulative  offices  of  hippyism  he  is  at  least  theo- 
retically allowed  to  do  just  that,  and  what  is  even 
more  delightful,  he  is  allowed  to  do  it  on  the  very 
best  of  all  possible  moral  terms.  He  can  tell  himself 
that  while  indulging  in  this  form  of  coital  masturba- 
tion lit-  is  actually  performing  a  sen  ice  to  bourgeois 
society  by  helping  to  liberate  it  from  its  repressive 
sexual  attitudes,  and  even  that  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  freedom,  he  is  attaining  oneness  with  the  Infi- 
nite, God  in  this  case  being,  to  update  James  Joyce, 
not  a  shout  but  a  screw  in  the  street.  Thus,  all  the 
major  pieties  of  the  hippie  moral  canon— personal 
freedom,  defiance  of  social  convention,  the  sacra- 
mental nature  of  orgasm— are  marshaled  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  urge  for  erotic  anarchy  among  those  of 
the  young  who  have  nothing  on  their  minds  but 
their  groins. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  how  much  of  the 
attraction  of  hippyism  derives,  like  that  of  activism, 
from  its  power  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  nostalgia 
felt  by  the  young  for  a  past  they  were  born  too  late 
to  experience.  If  activism  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity for  violence  and  a  sense  of  heroic  mission 
emulativ  e  of  the  more  adventurous  moments  of  his- 
tory, hippyism  allows  them  to  affect  the  manners 
and  t  ostumery  which  have  become  identified  w  ith 
the  life-styles  of  past  ages.  Thus,  one  sees  the  hippie 
young  wandering  the  streets  dressed  in  the  U.S. 
Arm)  tunics  of  World  W  ar  I.  in  the  broad-brimmed 
hats  and  plunging  sideburns  of  the  Western  plains- 
man, in  the  headbands  of  Comanche  braves,  in 
Edwardian  suits,  the  smocks  of  French  Bohemian 
painters,  or  the  gaudy  saris  of  guru-land. 

One  supposes  that  in  itself  there  is  no  particular 
harm  in  this  sort  of  masquerade.  The  young  need 
to  have  something  to  do  with  their  banality.  But  its 
social  and  psychological  implications  are  depressing 
in  the  extreme.  At  the  most  serious  lev  el  it  is  ohv  i- 
ously  meant  to  represent  an  act  of  rejection  of  the 
modern  age  and  a  declaration  of  preference  for 
drama,  individuality,  and  romance.  The  \\  orld  \\  ar 
I  uniform  is  presumably  cherished  as  a  sacred  relic 
of  a  war  fought  according  to  the  principles  of  a 
now -debased  idealism.  The  W  estern  plainsman, 
with  or  without  his  sideburns,  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  a  loner,  a  law  unto  himself,  the  master 
of  his  manhood,  and  of  usinu  his  strength  in  hon- 
orable contest  with  the  primitive  forces  of  nature, 
a  kind  of  contest  no  longer  possible  in  the  dena- 
tured society  of  the  present  time.  The  Indian  of 
course  was  the  original  American  frontier  Negro, 
the  first  victim  of  our  corrupt  bureaucratic  system. 
He  was  also  our  first  innocent,  happy  and  free  in 
his  native  Eden,  until  the  white  man  conquered  and 
brainwashed  him  so  that  he  would  be  content  to  live 
miserably  on  a  reservation.  To  emulate  him  is  not 
only  to  remind  the  Establishment  of  its  ancestral 
guilt.  It  is  to  suggest  that  the  young  too  were  once 
happv  and  free  like  the  Indian  and  might  have  re- 


mained so  if  only  they  had  been  left  alone  1  a 
to  do  as  they  pleased. 

All  this  is  understandable,  if  rather  i  a 
regressivism.  But  the  sad  thing  is  that  as  a  >r 
defiant  self-assertion  it  is  so  singularly  ill 
so  utterly  w  ithout  force  or  originality,  so  la  i 
the  power  to  make  a  critical  or  even  satirii  j 
or  disturb  in  any  serious  way  the  compla  I 
those  it  is  supposedly  intended  to  provoke.  M 
protest  it  is  empty  because  it  offers  one  r 
futility  in  ostensible  rebuttal  of  another  r 
futility.  If  modern  life  seems  meaningle 
absurd  to  attack  it  by  resorting  to  an  ev 
blatant  meaninglessness.  Walking  arouncr 
exhumed  costumery  of  another  age  is  no  mc  i 
esting  or  daring  than  capitulating  to  the  sys  a 
becoming  a  General  Motors  slave.  In  fact,  h 
radical  gesture  these  days  would  be  to  do  j  t 
But  both  have  equally  little  relation  to  the  ;o 
of  how  to  achieve  real  identity  and  indivi 
in  the  modern  world. 

Yet  this  is  undoubtedly  just  the  point:  tl  i 
young  have  no  interest  whatever  in  achiev  2 
identity,  and  the  only  individuality  they  i| 
pable  of  is  a  most  curious  kind  shared  by  lh' s 
of  others  to  all  appearances  exactly  like  the  ;i 
This    corporate,    ready-to-wear  idiosync:5 
clearly  their  means  of  evading  for  as  long  5 
sible  the  trauma  of  self-confrontation  anc I 
tendant  trauma  of  finding  themselves  gazk» 
the  pit  of  their  own  bottomless  vacuity.  So^'l 
they  enjoy  the  camouflage  of  interchange?^ 
torial  decor,  they  will  be  protected  fronjll 
counters  with  the  real  and  with  the  self.  1e1 
become  as  children  and  exist  forever  in  thaPt 
fantasy  in  which  children  dress  up  in  the  cl1 
their  parents  and  in  so  doing  imaginatively 
the  awesome  mystery  and  glamour  of  adi 
these  particular  children  would  not  be  cau{ 
in  the  clothes  of  their  parents,  for  the  va1 
death  thev  most  abhor  is  adulthood.  The1 
to  remain  at  the  stage  of  development  vim 
playing,  the  amusing  charade  of  the  nursei' 
end  in  itself,  and  where,  through  the  costui 
put  on  and  take  off.  they  can  make  and1 
imaginary  selves,  secure  in  the  knowledge  tr 
ing  they  do  is  real,  that  life  is  a  fiction,  that 
it  appears  to  be.  and  everything  appears  to  1*1 
thing  eKe. 

All  that  I  have  said  here  may  seem  to  1' 
lately  descriptive  only  of  the  dullest  and  I- 
complished  members  of  the  student  popjl 
They  are  logically  the  most  susceptible  to  H 
as  well  as  sufficiently  uncritical  to  be  take) 
such  mindless  entertainments  as  hippyism.  I 
sort  of  close  contact  with  the  young  soon  co 
one  that  the  tendencies  dramatized  so  flamf" 
by  the  mediocre  can  also  be  found  among  r 
their  more  gifted  and  intelligent  contempj 
whose  distinction  is  perhaps  that,  being 
they  dramatize  them  not  flamboyantly  but1 
kind  of  leaden  self-righteousness.  But  medio  1 
gifted  alike  appear  to  share  the  same  coirii 
need  for  diversion  and  excitement,  the  saml 


if  not  downright  hostility  to  ideas,  the  same 
f  adulthood,  the  same  obsession  with  pro- 
questions  and  material  solutions,  and  the 
ire  to  inflate  the  role  of  student  into  a  life- 
fessional  career. 

3. 

common  experience  in  the  universities  to 
idents  who,  regardless  of  their  capabilities, 
3lutely  no  notion  of  what  they  want  to  do 
r  lives,  and  to  whom  the  idea  of  doing  any- 
ond  what  they  are  already  doing  is  tainted 
,  oul  smell  of  compromise  and,  therefore,  of 
mi.  Integrity  for  them  appears  to  consist  in 
te  refusal  to  commit  themselves  to  any  pro- 
ction  that  might  challenge  their  moral  pre- 
jns  or  force  them  to  leave  behind  the 
;  sanctity  of  studentism.  The  worldly  ambi- 
,  arlier  generations  to  become  doctors,  law- 
nessmen,  or  artists— and  the  very  best  of 
as  possible  to  become— are  of  course  still 
lly  to  be  found.  Regressivism  even  among 
I  is  not  always  infantile.  But  such  ambi- 
rare  and  they  are  suspect  because  as  a  rule 
k  are  frightened  both  by  what  they  con- 
,arrogance  of  any  aspiration  to  excellence, 
e  likelihood  of  having  sooner  or  later  to 
,n  whatever  aspiration  they  may  have  in 
neet  the  requirements  of  expediency,  the 
limits  imposed  by  life  and  human  weak- 
ems  to  them  better  not  to  aspire  at  all,  and 
one's  idealism  intact,  than  to  aspire  in 
almost  certain  compromise  and  be  forced 
,for  something  less  than  absolute  fulfill- 
ir  need  for  instant  gratification  demands 
ss  be  guaranteed  before  they  will  consent 
it.  Hence,  it  is  the  usual  thing  to  find  them 
;  the  future  in  terms  of  self-protective 
and  their  plans  for  the  future,  if  any,  in 
trategic  withdrawals  and  postponements, 
ry  after  graduation  to  go  to  Europe  for  a 
ook  around;  one  will  apply  to  the  Peace 
e  will  hitchhike  out  to  Berkeley  and  do  a 
aonstrating  and  street-fightins; ;  one  will 
a  >  stay  forever  in  graduate  school. 
I  y  to  understand  how  anyone  in  his  right 
ljit  hesitate  to  embrace  the  joys  of  adult- 
i  '.ime  like  the  present.  The  options  open  to 
4  for  the  pursuit  of  an  adventurous  or  pro- 
cure may  not  actually  be,  but  do  certainly 
Be,  far  more  limited  than  they  were,  and 
jfcs  are  very  good  that  before  one  has  had 
|,5Cover  what  they  are,  one  will  get  killed 
m  in  a  meaningless  war.  This  is  no  country 
u  men  right  now,  and  it  has  never  been  a 
£  r  old  men.  But  the  failure  of  a  sense  of 
i  the  young  is  not  the  result  simply  of 
nditions  peculiar  to  this  age.  They  also 
h  nandicap  of  having  formed  their  impres- 
r  dulthood  largely  on  their  parents,  and 
v|us  that  the  example  of  their  parents  has 
<  es  given  them  little  except  strongly  nega- 
it.les  toward  the  possibilities  of  adult  life. 
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To  the  extent  that  they  are  certain  of  anything  at 
all,  they  appear  to  be  in  agreement  on  one  point: 
they  do  not  want  to  become  like  Mother  and  Dad. 
The  prospect  of  settling  down  in  a  dull  job  and  a 
dull  house,  working  to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  seek- 
ing identity  in  reproduction,  and  then  living  for  the 
children— with  all  that  this  implies  in  boredom,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  generalized  atrophy  of  the  soul— fills 
them  with  a  special  kind  of  terror.  Yet  their  experi- 
ence of  their  parents  has  given  them  very  little 
understanding  of  what  the  alternatives  to  this  sort 
of  life  might  be,  and  very  little  impulse  to  create 
their  own  alternatives.  The  best  they  seem  able  to 
do  is  lose  themselves  in  their  own  form  of  middle- 
class  anesthesia  and  live  in  the  hope  that  some 
benevolent  catastrophe  will  destroy  adult  society 
before  they  are  obliged  to  enter  it. 

A  large  part  of  their  problem  is  that  their  relation 
to  both  their  parents'  way  of  life  and  the  social  en- 
vironment in  general  has  been  so  lacking  in  abra- 
siveness  that  they  have  not  been  impelled  to  create 
their  identities  through  opposition  or  insubordina- 
tion. If,  as  I  said  earlier,  this  deficiency  has  given 
them  a  singular  indifference  to  questions  of  quality 
and  an  overriding  concern  for  procedural  problems 
and  material  solutions,  it  has  had  an  even  more 
crippling  effect  on  their  power  to  think  independ- 
ently about  the  future  and  to  initiate  the  kind  of 
intensely  personal  rebellion  toward  the  future  which 
can  only  result  from  an  intensely  personal  rebellion 
against  a  restrictive  past. 

Thus,  it  is  not  enough  for  the  young  simply  to 
feel  alienated  from  the  way  of  life  of  their  parents 
and  to  have  no  wish  to  emulate  it.  They  must  be 
productively  alienated  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
stimulated  or  provoked  into  wanting  to  create  for 
themselves  a  more  vital  and  meaningful  way  of  life. 
Unfortunately,  the  trouble  with  their  particular 
form  of  alienation  is  that  it  is  too  complete  to  be 
productive  in  this  way.  It  involves  apparently  a 
breakdown  of  understanding,  sympathy,  communi- 
cation, and  even  mutual  hostility  so  total  that  they 
are  simply  abstracted  from  their  parents'  world  alto- 
gether and  left  stunned  by  the  utter  incomprehensi- 
bility of  everything  their  parents  represent.  Hence, 
the  effect  of  their  alienation  is  not  liberating  but 
stultifying  because  it  closes  out  every  opportunity 
for  effective  connection  w  ith  the  home  environment, 
and  in  particular  the  kind  of  connection  that  is  pro- 
duced by  overt  conflict.  The  generation  gap  is  thus, 
contrary  to  middle-aged  opinion,  far  more  damag- 
ing to  the  young  than  it  is  to  their  parents,  for  the 
psychic  health  of  the  young  ran  well  depend  on 
their  being  able  to  communicate  with  their  parents, 
even  if  communication  consists  of  shouting  and 
screaming  at  them,  so  thai  they  themselves  can,  if 
they  so  choose,  create  the  gap  on  their  own  initiative 
and  discover  such  1 1 (  (  (lorn  as  the)  can  in  that  ritual 
stroke  of  umbilical  surgery.  Bui  when  they  are  de- 
prived of  this  possibility,  the  young  tend  to  fall  into 
the  gap  and  to  flounder  there  in  a  stale  of  bewilder- 
ment, or  they  will  simply  deserl  from  adull  societ) 
without  ever  having  belonged  lo  il  or  declared  war 
on  it,  and  spend   their  time  seeking  ways— and 


usually  the  most  insipid  ways— to  tranqui  e 
feelings  of  confusion  and  ineffectuality.  ]  r 
need  is,  and  must  always  be,  to  reach  then  or 
to  be  able  to  identify  with  them  or  do  bt  e 
them,  and  in  so  doing  to  define  themselvei 

This  is  to  suggest  that  if  the  young  had  nc 
tered  genuine  resistance  from  their  parent:  f 
mothers  had  been  strict  disciplinarians  rai 
meekly  permissive  and  their  fathers  had  be 
neering,  bigoted,  and  hypercritical,  thus  1  o 
figures  of  influence,  however  negative,  on  e 
of  their  children,  there  might  have  been  srne 
ground  for  confrontation,  some  palpable  >r 
defy  or  overthrow.  But  the  parents  of  thi:  ;e 
tion  were  evidently  so  often  bland,  tolen  . 
meaning,  and  anxiously  solicitous  of  their  ii 
that  the  only  possible  response  to  them  wj  o 
indifference  or  sad  contempt,  neither  of  whfi 
a  very  sound  basis  for  rebellion,  self-defin i< 
even  a  usable  Oedipus  complex. 

Such  a  basis  has  of  course  been  provide(,o 
degree  by  the  universities,  which  represent  ,r 
of  the  young  their  first  contact  with  a  stic 
and  potentially  resistant  environment,  an, 
fore,  their  first  opportunity  for  the  kind  if 
frontation  denied  them  by  their  parents.  >i 
trouble  with  the  universities  is  that  theyn 
this  opportunity  too  late  in  a  young  person'  is 
logical  development  to  benefit  him  to  any  ill 
extent,  so  late,  in  fact,  that  it  more  often  a 
does  him  important  harm.  By  the  time  1 
reached  university  age  he  should  ideally  i 
ready  formed  the  emotional  and  intellectiJ 
ises  on  which  he  w  ill  create  his  place  J 
society.   He  should   already  have  acqu  :i 
wounds  and   frustrations  needed  to  prcjl 
toward  some  goal  of  personal  fulfillment.  r(is 
already  have  begun  to  convert  his  hostiLl, 
determination  and  his  sense  of  inadequacy 
ambition  to  excel.  But  if  he  has  had  to  vm 
university  age  to  encounter  an  environmenlji 
generate  these  compensatory  impulses  in  h  i 
likely  to  become  arrested  in  the  role  of  | 
confrontation  and  reconfrontation  of  auth  i 
cause  his  experience  is,  in  effect,  forcing  h,i 
gress  to  a  stage  of  dev  elopmenl  which  is  I 
priate  to  his  age.  Instead  of  being  free  by  J 
lo  use  the  facilities  of  the  university  to  !1( 
mind  and  prepare  himself  for  effective  acl 
he  is  compelled  lo  use  the  universitj  as  an  il 
the  enactment  of  the  parent-child  conflict  11 
had,  for  getting  rid  ol  aggressions  which  1 
have  got  rid  of  or  learned  how  to  turn  to 
emotional  advantage  years  before.  Thus, 
portunity  for  rebellion  provided  the  youn 
universities  is  essentially  an  opportunity  ti 
.idolcs, cut.  to  carrj  forward  the  missed 
of  their  childhoods,  and  while  so  doing 
safely  within  the  benevolent  protection  of 
tution,  to  make  a  fetish  of  concern  foi  th 
able  conditions  of  universit)  life   in  the 
course  of  making  them  seem  repressive  el 
deserve  hein;'  rebelled  against— and  lo  e\is 
a  fever  of  indignation  over  ihe  <-\  ils  of  adu 
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ill  seem  morally  justified  in  not  joining 
/  real  sense  the  child  is  indeed  the  father 
,  and  if  the  child  does  not  have  a  chance 
e  man  at  the  right  psychological  moment, 
to  remain  a  child  forever. 


1. 


ng  new  to  say  that  a  little  material  hard- 
ild  also  have  had  a  liberating  effect  on 
i»  One  does  not  wish  to  reanimate  that 
t  che  with  which  self-made  men  used  to 
:a  heir  indolent  sons,  the  one  about  getting 
■lawn,  milking  six  cows  before  breakfast, 
ilj'ig  four  miles  through  hip-deep  snow  to 
I  1  schoolhouse.  This  is  our  mythic  appren- 
j  r  greatness,  but  it  has  turned  far  more 
I  )  bores  than  it  has  created  heads  of  state, 
til  human  organism  is  so  constructed  that, 
uj  isturbed,  its  natural  tendency  is  to  lie 
i  e  all  day  and  pluck  that  old  guitar.  Some 
«  necessity  or  irritation,  whether  external 
rf ,  is  required  to  get  it  on  its  feet.  It  must 
rst,  lust,  itch,  or  aspire,  come  into  some 
ilation  with  either  its  physical  environ- 
ffs  guilts,  before  it  is  motivated  to  go  to 
It  s,  the  children  of  affluence  and  permis- 
spve  a  double  problem.  They  have  been 

■  y  as  well  as  intellectually  impoverished 
:  e  irritant  of  necessity  is  missing  from 
if  cal  environment  and  the  irritant  of  guilt 
I  from  their  psychological  environment. 

I  been  so  heavily  indulged  by  their  par- 

II  been  the  recipients  of  such  massive  quan- 

■  ery  kind  of  unearned  largess,  that  they 
Hd  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  par- 
filer  to  win  their  attention  or  approval. 
Itdy  have  more  approval  than  they  can 
I  mply  by  virtue  of  being  the  marvelous 

hey  are.  If  there  is  a  burden  of  proof  or 
i  feel  guilty,  it  belongs  not  to  them  but  to 
its.  They  are  the  ones  who  must  earn  the 
f  their  children,  for  they,  after  all,  bear 

■  nihility  for  having  caused  the  children  to 
lito  this  dreadful  world,  and  that  is  an 
f  which  no  amount  of  atonement  is  exces- 
fdition,  they  have  caused  their  children  to 

ith  a  sense  of  economic  security  so  com- 
be traditional  obligation  to  do  something 
;  somebody  seems  downright  anachro- 
:he  opinion  of  the  young,  it  is  absurd  to 

s  life  worrying  about  money  when  there 
1y  so  much  of  it  around.  And  if  parents 

l  the  face  of  this  fact  to  spend  their  lives 
about  money,  that  only  proves  the  truth 
e  young  have  all  along  been  saying:  that 

generation  has  been  corrupted  by  ma- 
ind  has  lost  touch  with  the  things  of  the 
ch  of  course  can  only  be  properly  appre- 
ae  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  having  to 
■ut  money. 

at  virtue  of  economic  depression  is  that 
is  a  very  low  degree  of  opportunity  with 
th  degree  of  motivation.  It  creates  limits 


within  which  one  is  forced  to  function  and,  in  cut- 
ting down  the  range  of  available  choices,  it  dispels 
the  confusion  about  where  best  to  apply  one's  ener- 
gies. One  has  to  apply  them  only  where  conditions 
permit,  and  one  has  to  apply  them  in  order  to  stay 
alive.  Hence,  one  takes  the  available  job  and  in  time 
that  job  may  become  a  career  and  an  entire  way  of 
life.  But  if  the  pressure  of  economic  necessity  is 
missing,  not  only  is  motivation  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum but  one  is  confronted  by  such  a  plethora  of 
possibilities  for  using  one's  energies  that  one  may 
become  paralyzed  with  indecision  and  end  by  doing 
nothing  at  all— or,  like  mice  in  an  overly  compli- 
cated maze,  turn  psychotic  and  simply  sit  down  and 
goggle  at  the  wall. 

This  is  the  kind  of  paralysis  afflicting  so  many  of 
the  young  at  the  present  time.  Affluence  and  their 
relative  freedom  from  the  motivations  of  guilt  have 
allowed  them  to  view  dispassionately  the  possible 
choices  of  career  open  to  them  and  to  have  very 
little  compulsion  to  choose  one  over  the  other.  The 
choice,  if  it  is  to  be  made  at  all,  must  be  made  more 
or  less  arbitrarily,  as  if  they  were  trying  to  decide 
between  two  identical  glasses  of  sour  milk.  They 
must  simply  pick  a  career  and  say  to  themselves 
that  that  is  what  they  will  do  with  their  lives;  if 
they  have  to  become  something,  they  might  as  well 
become  that.  Such  an  attitude  is  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce ambitious  men,  and  it  is  certain  not  to  produce 
dedicated  men.  What  it  does  produce  is  a  college 
generation  and  a  young  professional  generation 
whose  concern,  when  they  select  a  career,  is  all  with 
externals,  who  make  a  certain  choice  because  it  will 
enable  them  to  live  in  California  where  they  can  go 
skin-diving,  or  because  it  provides  high  fringe  ben- 
efits, or,  in  the  case  of  teaching,  because  it  offers 
security  and  long  vacations.  Their  deepest  interests, 
their  most  basic  psychological  drives,  are  not  in- 
volved at  all— indeed,  cannot  be  involved  since  their 
work  is  neither  an  extension  nor  a  vindication  of 
themselves.  They  are  not  called,  chosen,  or  com- 
pelled bu*  are  simply  working  because  they  are 
obliged  somehow  to  fill  up  their  time  and  get  paid 
for  it.  Hence,  they  fill  up  their  time  not  in  making 
original  contributions  to  their  fields,  not  in  the 
creative  investigation  of  ideas,  but  with  the  busy 
work  of  professionalism.  They  camouflage  their  lack 
of  genuine  involvement  by  serving  perpetually  on 
committees,  by  becoming  experts  in  the  art  of  poli- 
tical intrigue,  by  analyzing  the  administrative  poli- 
cies of  institutions,  by  showing  extravagant  concern 
for  the  methodology,  but  rarely  the  content,  of  uni- 
versity instruction— by  engaging  in  the  trivial 
backing-and-filling  that  represents  the  diversion  of 
the  intellectually  uncommitted. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  such  people  that  af- 
fluence has  produced  a  particular  social  etiquette 
which  tends  to  discourage  self-fullillment  and  to 
promote  self-effacement.  The  uncommitted  young 
are  naturally  obedient  servants  of  this  etiquette,  and 
it  i:  ...  uprising  that  they  have  inflated  it  into 
very  neai  c.  e  proportions  of  a  new  world  religion 
—since  whatever  their  ineffectuality  impels  them  to 
do,  they  are  incline^  first  to  make  holy.  But  one 


"He  is  compelled 
to  use  the  univer- 
sity as  an  arena 
for  the  enactment 
of  the  parent- 
child  conflict  he 
never  had.'" 
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notices  that  as  the  economic  and  psychological  pres- 
sures to  distinguish  themselves  from  others,  whether 
through  aspiration  or  achievement,  have  declined, 
new  pressures  are  being  exerted  among  the  young  to 
enforce  cooperation  with  others  and  deference  to 
the  feelings  of  others.  Subservience  to  the  interests 
of  the  group  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme 
virtue  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  attribute  of  the 
ideal  society,  while  competitiveness  of  any  kind, 
like  intolerance  of  any  kind,  is  considered  very  bad 
form  indeed  and  may  result  in  one's  expulsion  from 
the  group.  To  be  gentle  and  unassuming,  to  be  solic- 
itous of  one  s  peers  and  sensitive  to  the  delicate 
shifts  of  their  emotional  temper— in  particular,  to 
project  an  image  of  oneself  as  having  no  personal 
being  apart  from  the  being  one  shares  with  others 
and  which  is  their  communal  property  before  it  is 
your  private  property— all  this  is  to  be  not  merely 
humane  but  to  affirm  one's  membership  in  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man,  which  enfolds  us  all  in 
a  warm  placenta  of  togetherness  and  makes  us  one 
flesh  and  one  soul. 

The  rather  cloying  interest  shown  by  the  young 
in  the  phenomenon  known  as  "communication"  has 
its  significance  here.  Communication  is  an  experi- 
ence which  they  value  particularly  highly  not  only 
because  it  is  the  ultimate  expression  of  their  other- 
directedness  but  because  it  frees  them  of  the  neces- 
sity to  raise  themselves  above  others  through  indi- 
vidual achievement.  If  you  are  devoting  your  ener- 
gies to  trying  to  communicate  with  others,  your 
psychic  eye  is  turned  outward  rather  than  inward, 
and  you  are  counting  on  an  intimate  relationship 
with  another  person  to  supply  you  with  the  grati- 
fication you  would  otherwise  be  forced  to  create 
through  the  solitary  cultivation  of  your  own  re- 
sources. Besides,  the  two  interests  are  political  oppo- 
sites.  The  desire  for  self-fulfillment  makes  for  un- 
pleasant competitive  tensions  between  people  and  is 
by  nature  aristocratic,  since  it  presupposes  that 
what  you  make  of  yourself  is  more  important  than 
what  you  make  with  others.  Communication,  on  the 
other  hand,  democratizes  in  the  sense  that  it  neces- 
sarily takes  place  between  people  who  wish  to  share 
themselves  with  each  other  and  who  are,  therefore, 
equals  rather  than  egotistical  snobs.  Hence,  if  you 
have  no  particular  ambition  to  fulfill  yourself  or 
suspect  that  you  have  very  little  self  to  fulfill,  it  is 
a  great  comfort  to  be  able  to  rationalize  the  defi- 
ciency by  insisting  that  reaching  others  is  actually 
far  more  socially  valuable  than  self-fulfillment,  that, 
in  fact,  it  may  even  be  the  highest  form  of  self- 
fulfillment. 

It  is  also  comforting  that  the  kind  of  communica- 
tion most  favored  by  the  young  just  happens  to  be 
the  nonverbal  kind,  which  can  neither  be  described 
nor  objectively  evaluated.  You  can  say  that  you  are 
communicating  with  someone,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  prove  whether  you  are  or  not.  The  whole  thing 
is  beyond  the  power  of  mere  language,  and  of  course 
it  is  so  beclouded  by  specious  religiosity  that  to 
question  it  would  be  as  gross  an  infringement  of  the 
right  of  worship  as  asking  the  devout  to  demon- 
strate the  efficacy  of  prayer.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  soul 


speaking  to  soul,  lovers  passionately  sweatin;  1 
to  skin,  blown  minds  exchanging  psychedelic  ; 
notes— non-thoughts  floating  in  non-words  be  ( 
nonentities. 

5. 

All  this  may  help  to  clarify  one  of  the  most  s 
nating  paradoxes  underlying  the  psychol  v 
the  young:  the  contrast  between  their  col  t 
vociferousness  and  their  individual  inarti<  a 
ness,  their  public  militancy  of  manner  and  i 
personal  limpness  of  manner.  This  is  an  incon  j 
which  causes  everything  about  them  to  e> 
double  focus  and  to  take  on  more  than  a  little  \ 
of  high  black  comedy.  It  seems  logical  to  a;  r 
for  example,  that  the  violence  of  the  obs<  li 
screaming,  brick-throwing  student  mob  woi 
a  fairly  reliable  indication  that  the  rioters  ai  :> 
pie  of  violent  temperament,  whose  aggressi 
havior  as  a  mob  accurately  reflects  their  aggi  s 
character  as  individuals.  Yet  all  it  appears  5 
nify  is  that  the  young  are  schizoid.  For  once  v 
from  the  barricades  most  of  them  behave  s  n 
differently  that  one  suspects  that  their  publ  1 
ligerence  has  no  relation  whatever  to  thei  1 
natures  but  is  simply  a  kind  of  ferocious  cost  1 
they  put  on  in  order  to  play  a  convincing  1  e 
the  generational  hostility  rites.  Apparenth  ;1 
have  a  manner,  just  as  they  have  various  iUsi 
peculiar  clothing,  which  they  consider  it  apu>] 
ate  to  wear  on  ceremonial  occasions  and  ajti 
which  they  keep  for  every  day,  and  the  twosej 
dissimilar  as  the  faces  of  Eve. 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  when  they  a<  I 
operating  as  a  Tartar  horde,  the  great  majojy/ 
the  young  seem  to  be  creatures  of  remarkab*  f 
cid  personality.  One  senses  in  them  a  siln 
blandness,  even  a  temperamental  nullity,  'n: 
tics  and  crotchets  ought  to  be,  one  finds  vast  110 
of  spiritual  moonscape,  cold,  sunless,  as  vac  it 
space.  Talking  to  them  is  rather  like  talking  to' 
electronic  box  that  takes  messages  for  people 
are  not  at  home.  Part  of  the  problem  is  I  I 
many  of  them  are  so  entirely  without  self-con  c 
ness  and  idiosyncrasy  that  it  is  immensel  i 
cult  to  get  any  clear  impression  of  the  person 
the  face.  It  seems  that  the  fashion  now  is  to  h.  s 
a  face  but  a  facade,  a  decor  personality  to  g  v 
the  decor  costumery  and  consisting  of  featui  l 
are  equally  standardized.  But  where  the  cos  r 
is  at  least  flamboyant,  the  personality  is  so  d 
less  that  one  is  obliged  to  describe  it  aim 
tirely  in  negatives.  It  is  possible  to  say  that  i  e 
to  be  basically  insensitive,  often  as  if  unde  ( 
kind  of  sedation ;  intellectually  untidy,  perh  3 
cause  the  capacity  or  the  paranoia  required  r 
tellectual  precision  is  simply  not  there;  free  a 
discourteous,  although  seemingly  more  out 
stractedness  than  of  any  specific  urge  to  be  ri  i 
lacking  in  grace  and  guile  as  a  child  of  tv 
poised,  relaxed,  urbane,  and  always  coir  e 
self-assured.  There  is  as  much  surface  preser 
internal  absence  in  the  type  as  one  would  ex  t 
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The  evening's  always  a  pleasure  when 
the  Smooth  Canadian  joins  your  table. 

Because  Seagram's  V.O.  is  great  company.  Light. 
Supremely  Smooth.  And  terribly  popular.  (In  fact  it's 
the  best-liked  brand  of  all  imports,  including  Scotch.) 
Ask  this  famous  Canadian  celebrity  to  join  your  table, 
some  evening.  You'll  be  delighted,  we're  sure. 


ram  s 


Canadian. 


by  the  company  it  keeps 


For  years, 
Almaden  has  gone  out  on  a  limb 
to  create  Americas 
most  superb  table  wines 


'lears  ago,  Almaden  planted  an  extraordinary  belt  of 
vineyards  high  in  California's  Gavilan  Mountain  Range. 
Other  wine  growers  scoffed :  "too  high  . . .  too  risky  . . . 
disaster".  But  they  were  wrong. 

Today  Almaden  Paicines  Mountain  Vineyards  are  the 
world's  largest  vineyards  of  fine  varietal  wine  grapes.  Today 
this  generous  place  permits  us  to  grow  all  of  the  famous 
European  vanetals  —  ungrafted— and  to  our  own  standards 
of  excellence.  So  unlike  most  vintners,  we  can  look  to  our 
own  vineyards:  For  Pinot  Noir.  For  Cabernet  Sauvignon. 
For  Camay  Beaujolais.  For  any  superb  varietal  wine  grape. 

And  you  can  look  to  Almaden  for  wines  of  consis' 
tent  excellence.  Serve  some  tonight.  You  won't  be  going 
out  on  a  limb,  we  promise. 


For  our  free  ?{ews  from  the  V\neyards,  write  Almaden  Vineyard!.,  P.O.  Box  Q97O,  Los  Gatos,  California 


most  promising  junior  executive  at  Gen- 
's. The  electric,  tense,  exacting,  cantan  - 
irasive,  ambitious,  and  obsessively  self- 
jersonality  so  characteristic  of  past  gen- 

rebels  seems  to  have  become  as  obsolete 
boy  and  the  freckled-faced  redhead  with 
one  very,  very  seldom  encounters  any 

oung  person  who  is  sufficiently  malad- 
:o  be  shy.  or  who  appears  ever  to  have 
it  it  is  like  to  blush  or  tremble  with  stage 
n  required  to  perform  in  public.  The  act- 
ence  comes  early  these  days,  and  what- 
he  young  may  or  may  not  be,  they  are 
onfident  and  accomplished  troop  of  pub- 
lers  in  our  history. 

yle  of  delivery  is  as  much  a  piece  of 
ed  decor  as  their  style  of  personality.  It 
i  t  we  have  achieved,  after  years  of  painful 
through  steadily  widening  gyres  of  un- 
reeding,  a  mode  of  speech  that  is  the 
■bal  expression  of  our  democratic  heri- 
he  young  have  carried  the  evolutionary 
rward— if  that  is  the  correct  direction- 
pother  phase,  and  in  so  doing,  have  in- 
creased the  number  and  variety  of  re- 
which  colloquial  American  is  able  to 
i  Is  linguistic  materials.  The  result  is  that 
i  h  is  a  sort  of  patois  of  most  of  the  major 
I  ;r  uttered  by  human  lips  within  their 
:  Mississippi  Negro  dialect,  Appalachia 
Jie  jargon  of  technology,  the  jargon  of 
j  ience,  the  jargon  of  psychiatry,  the  jar- 
\  ghetto,  the  jargon  of  rock-music  culture. 
I  of  the  dope  addict,  and  the  jargon  of 
iVvenue— to  name  only  those  that  come 
'  ind.  Americans— perhaps  because  they 
line  deranged  by  the  babble  of  so  many 
i  ongues— have  always  been  the  most  lin- 
l  py  and  tone-deaf  people  on  earth.  Listen- 
Im  talk,  particularly  after  one  has  been 
the  country  long  enough  to  have  stopped 
sound  for  granted,  is  like  listening  to 
;t  coming  out  of  ether.  Our  women  are 
roughout  the  world  for  having  voices 
n  to  proceed  from  some  vengeful  agita- 
or  blades  immediately  behind  the  nose, 
as  this  sound  must  be  symptomatic  of 
ality  of  soul,  the  slack  and  derivative 
he  young  seems  to  be  the  perfect  idiom 
cklessness. 

e  it  takes  no  special  knowledge  of  human 
amies  to  understand  why  the  young  are 
f  they  are  people  of  notably  limp  person- 
s  very  probably  because  certain  factors 
to  the  development  of  strong  personali- 
issing  from  their  experience.  This  is  to 
rong  personalities,  like  all  neurotic  dis- 
1  made  rather  than  inherited,  and  they 
as  a  rule,  not  by  conditions  of  jolly  good 
such  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  masses  of 
i  but  by  conditions  of  a  far  more  stressful 

lly,  it  would  seem  that  the  factors  re- 
strong  personality  are  the  same  as  those 


required  for  strong  ambition:  some  degree  of  psy- 
chological isolation  at  the  right  moment  in  life  and 
some  productive  relationship  with  an  accessible  but 
resistant  environment.  To  define  himself,  to  become 
aware  of  himself  at  all  as  an  individual  human  be- 
ing, a  person  needs  to  acquire  what  Henry  James 
called  the  perspective  of  "otherness."  This  can  only 
be  acquired  if  he  has  the  opportunity  to  be  physi- 
cally alone  for  extended  periods  during  adolescence, 
and  creatively  alone  in  the  sense  that  he  is  deprived 
of  the  usual  social  distractions  and  soporifics  and 
therefore  is  forced  to  turn  inward  and  seek  satis- 
faction in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  powers,  the 
cultivation  of  his  own  unique  perceptions.  In  time, 
if  the  isolation  is  prolonged,  a  person  will  develop 
a  powerful  awareness  of  his  own  identity  and  a  cor- 
respondingly powerful  awareness  of  the  very  dif- 
ferent identities  of  other  people.  He  will  take  on 
the  spectatorial  attitude,  the  habit  of  seeing  what  is 
happening  in  the  world  of  others  as  interesting  or 
remarkable  or  preposterous  just  because  it  is  hap- 
pening to  them  and  not  to  himself,  because  they  are 
strangers  or  actors  performing  a  play  in  which  he 
has  no  part.  It  may  even  be  that  the  role  of  the 
spectator  is  essential  in  a  very  basic  sense  to  the 
development  of  perception,  for  conceivably  we  see 
only  to  the  extent  that  our  eye  is  attracted  by  the 
incongruous  and  unusual.  If  nothing  within  the 
range  of  our  vision  seems  remarkable,  we  are  likely 
not  to  notice  it  at  all  or  we  may  simply  register  it 
unconsciously  as  normal  and  therefore  as  forget- 
table. On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  our  sense  of 
the  incongruous,  the  greater  will  be  our  effective 
range  of  vision,  for  we  will  be  like  children  per- 
petually seeing  the  world  as  if  for  the  first  time. 
Freudian  psychology  suggests  that  intelligence  be- 
gins when  the  individual  begins  to  separate  himself 
from  his  environment,  when  through  psychological 
isolation  he  ceases  to  perceive  his  environment  as 
merely  an  extension  of  himself— and  so.  it  seems, 
does  personality  begin. 


6. 


But  the  state  of  isolation,  however  valuable  it 
may  be  for  a  certain  period,  is  neither  desir- 
able nor  supportable  if  continued  for  too  long  a 
time.  It  can  only  lead  to  permanent  withdrawal,  a 
distortion  of  the  perspective  of  otherness  into  a  sense 
of  estrangement,  and  eventual  immobilization  of 
the  psyche.  Luckily,  the  tendency  of  health'  people 
is  to  try  sooner  or  later  to  break  out  of  their  isola- 
tion and  achieve  some  kind  of  productive  relation- 
ship with  others  by  impressing  their  personalities 
on  them,  perhaps  through  idiosyncrasy,  emotional 
warmth,  intellectual  excellence,  or  creative  accom- 
plishment. It  is  necessary  to  confront  the  human 
community  and  to  make  use  of  the  energy  or  wis- 
quired  in  isolation  to  earn  one's  member- 
ship in  t1  e  community  or  to  define  one  s  differences 
from  ;'.  b  for  this  to  be  possible,  the  social  en- 
vironment inus.  be  accessible,  and  it  must  also  be 
at  least  initially  resistant.  It  must  put  up  barriers 
which  will  stimulate  ont  to  impress  one's  personality 


"The  electric, 
tense,  exacting, 
cantankerous, 
abrasive, 
ambitious,  and 
obsessively 
self -monitory 
personality  so 
characteristic  of 
past  generations 
of  rebels  seems 
to  have  become 
obsolete." 
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upon  it  and  try  to  subdue  it.  This  is  why  access  to 
the  small,  provincial  environment  such  as  the  neigh- 
borhood and  town,  or  to  an  oppressive  home  en- 
vironment, is  so  necessary  to  vital  rebellion,  just  as 
it  is  necessary  to  creation  of  vital  personality.  One 
is  goaded  into  self-definition  by  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  environment  to  force  one  into  conformity. 

But  the  problem  for  the  young  is,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, that  so  many  of  these  essential  influences 
are  missing  from  their  lives.  They  are,  above  all, 
a  generation  which  seems  never  to  have  been  alone: 
hence,  they  have  never  endured  psychological  iso- 
lation or  been  compelled  to  develop  the  perspective 
of  otherness.  The  experience  of  the  small,  provin- 
cial environment  is  as  historically  and  culturally 
remote  from  them  as  the  English  country-house 
life  portrayed  by  Jane  Austen,  and  they  most  as- 
suredly show  no  signs  of  having  suffered  from  an 
oppressive  home  environment.  To  most  of  them 
the  social  world  has  not  been  an  arena  of  personal 
confrontation  or  conflict  but  the  very  embodiment 
of  irrelevance,  for  they  have  always  known  the 
vast,  vacant,  structureless  world  of  modern  sub- 
urbia, which  it  is  impossible  to  identify  with  and 
even  more  impossible  to  rebel  against,  which  does 
not  encourage  the  spectatorial  attitude  or  provide 
one  with  a  sufficient  sense  of  incongruity  even  to 
see  it  as  effectively  other.  Everything  about  it  con- 
spires to  make  one  wish  not  to  see  it,  to  make  one 
turn  away  from  it,  but  turn  not  into  the  self— since 
that  would  only  complete  the  process  of  estrange- 
ment—but frantically  outward  to  the  society  of  one's 
contemporaries.  For  it  is  undoubtedly  because  they 
have  been  unable  to  identify  with  the  physical  char- 
acter of  their  social  environment  that  the  young 
have  identified  so  completely  with  one  another  and 
sought  in  the  society  of  one  another  the  sense  of 
human  connection  denied  them  by  their  environ- 
ment. In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  society  of  one 
another  ;.s  their  only  accessible  social  environment, 
their  only  medium  of  satisfactory  social  experience. 

Thus,  it  follows  with  sound  Darwinian  logic  that 
their  personalities  should  be  perfect  adaptations  to 
the  requirements  of  the  collectivist  society  which 
they  inhabit,  that  they  should  be  self-effacing,  color- 
less, politic,  and  free  of  all  competitive  tensions 
and  idiosyncrasies.  They  have  not  needed  to  prove 
their  worth  or  compete  for  the  approval  of  the 
group  because  approval  is  instantly  granted  as  a 
condition  of  generational  membership.  They  have 
not  needed  to  develop  themselves  intellectually  be- 
cause the  group  does  not  believe  in  ideas,  only  in 
actions.  They  have  not  needed  to  learn  how  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  language  because  the  group  has 
learned  how  to  communicate  without  resorting  to 
language.  They  have  never  felt  estranged  from  one 
another,  only  from  everybody  else,  so  there  is  no 
question  of  their  ever  having  had  to  impose  their 
personalities  upon  their  environment  in  order  to 
provoke  or  subdue  it.  They  already  are  their  en- 
vironment—and it  is  perhaps  not  a  sufficiently  mil- 
itant irony  to  daunt  their  deadly  earnestness  that 
their  qualities  of  personality  are  remarkably  similar 
to  the  qualities  of  their  physical  surroundings,  that 


they  are  just  as  bland,  vacant,  and  structu  |e 
the  dreck  culture  with  which  they  cannot  [e 
but  which  now  seems  to  have  reclaimed  |g 
the  jungle  sooner  or  later  reclaims  even  < 
domesticated  of  its  creatures,  as  its  spiritu  b 
ers  and  human  counterparts. 

All  this  bears  rather  strikingly  on  the  c  r; 
of  their  rebellion,  and  they  do  rebel  of  <  ir 
only  to  determine  whether  they  are  as  ir:  is 
to  strangers  as  they  are  to  one  another.  But  I 
evident  that  if  the  young  display  individuj-v 
or  none  of  the  aggressiveness  they  displa  | 
tively,  the  reason  must  be  that  their  emotio/a 
engaged  by  the  issues  which  they  collecti'iy 
port,  that  there  is  something  impersonal  abrt 
public  anger  and  programmatic  about  tbr 
for  reform.  They  are  demonstrating,  it  w  1< 
pear,  in  the  name  of  abstractions  and  th  n 
constructs  of  issues  rather  than  the  concce 
cifics  of  issues,  and  one  supposes  they  are  ii 
because  they  lack  direct  personal  exper  \ 
those  issues,  because  they  are  precisely  as  i  I 
from  the  world  in  which  those  issues  :e 
exist  as  they  are  from  the  realities  of  the  s 
environment. 

This  is  to  say  that  their  activism  seems  l  b 
result  more  of  ideological  commitment  tha  < 
rect  personal  frustration  and  suffering,  and  I 
that  is  why  they  cling  to  it  so  passio.t 
because  it  is  what  they  have  instead  of  r 
involvement,  because  it  is  a  structure  of  idtiC 
intensity  which  has  all  the  appearance  o\it 
without  having  been  derived  from  feelingf.i 
is  their  only  means  of  confronting  experient 
dynamic  way.  They  are  very  probably  >i 
generation  of  American  rebels  not  to  have  \ 
to  some  degree  personally  as  a  result  ol 
justices  and  inequities  which  they  seek  to  ei  I 
and  this  has  created  a  crippling  separation  t 
their  principles  and  their  emotions,  betwe  i 
official  idealism  and  their  practical  undersji 
If  they  had  ever  actually  been  the  victims  <i| 
tion  or  persecution,  if  they  had  ever  kn<| 
ugliness  of  discrimination,  lived  among  |J 
of  Appalachia  or  Harlem,  gone  hungry,  f(jl 
a  w  ar,  or  tried  to  survive  under  Bussian  orti 
Communism,  they  might  have  found  a  livii  i 
for  their  outrage  and  discovered  the  ta 
an  effective  personal  rebellion.  They  mi{[ 
have  found  a  corrective  for  their  tend, 
romanticize  the  masses  as  well  as  the  joys  l| 
a  socialist  republic.  But  affluence.  American^ 
ship,  and  their  favored  or  unfavored  position 
ton  have  deprived  (hem  of  ihese  experience 
left  them  physically  and  psychologically 
from  the  objects  of  their  official  compass^ 
anger,  theoretii  al  in  (heir  concern  for  other 
realities. 

This  quality  of  abstractedness  is  reveale* 
uc li I k  ( >li-cu  i  <•  \  < .1  .iImiI.ii  \  1 1 1 1 •  \  ii>c  In  desc 
ev  ils  which  they  wish  to  overthrow  .  They  ta 
pulsively  and  ritualistically  about  power  Sm 
systems,  establishments,  bureaueracy,  an 
nolopy,  and  the  vagueness  of  these  word 
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I  hen  used  singly,  to  describe  specific  con- 
1  a  real  world,  is  symptomatic  of  their  func- 
J  npty  pejorative  metaphors  for  problems 
I  lally  engaged  in  by  those  who  use  them.  It 
-ms  that  such  language  is  intended  to 
iality,  or  to  lay  false  claim  to  the  existence 
y.  which  the  young  can  then  attack— as  if 
an  objective  correlative  for  their  sense  of 
sufficient  justification  for  their  impulse 
By  the  same  token,  they  appear  to  be  far 
ested  in  being  militant  about  these  verbal 
ns  than  they  are  in  working  to  correct 
;  that  do  have  objective  existence.  They 
nstrate  against  technology  but  do  nothing 
;  technologically  unemployed,  against  op- 
nit  do  nothing  to  help  the  real  victims  of 

I,  who  are  most  certainly  not  themselves. 
>tver  structures  but  do  nothing  to  curb  the 
their  own  power  structure,  which  is  rap- 
ning  the  most  powerful  and  bureaucratic 

II.  But  the  point,  of  course,  is  that  the  un- 
and  oppressed  are  unreal  to  the  young 

ley  are  outside  the  range  of  their  specific 
e,  while  the  abstract  catchwords  of  their 
le  Newspeak  of  the  very  technology  they 

hate,  give  them  the  only  sense  of  connec- 
have  with  experience  beyond  the  society 
>ther.  It  would  seem  that  to  the  abstracted 
Tactions  are  real,  just  as  modes  of  pro- 
5  more  real  to  them  than  concrete  goals, 
dministration  of  universities  is  more  im- 
lan  the  content  and  quality  of  the  ideas 

within  them.  Clearly,  the  young  are  suf- 
m  a  massive  dissociation  of  sensibility,  a 
ationship  with  living  realities. 


•e  that  it  is  just  this  isolation  which  has 
e  young  the  impetus  for  their  rebellion.  It 
at  their  militant  actions  represent  an  effort 
ibout  a  confrontation  not  with  authority 
ealitv.  the  kind  of  face-to-face  confronta- 
have  been  unable  to  achieve  in  any  other 
it  is  one  of  the  many  sadnesses  of  their 
■nt  that  their  search  for  reality  leads  them 
back  to  authority,  since,  given  their  iso- 
?re  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  confront, 
locked  into  the  programmed  circuits  of 
aucratic  societv  to  such  an  extent  that  even 
llion  must  be  carried  out  within  them.  Just 
ogy  can  only  be  described  and  attacked  by 
in  the  language  of  technology,  so  power 
can  only  be  opposed  by  the  erection 
em  of  new  power  structures,  those  of  revo- 
oming  finally  as  repressive  of  individual 
is  those  they  are  intended  to  destroy, 
ir  more  poignant  irony  lies  in  the  fact  that 
l  of  the  future  so  widely  shared  by  the 
also  the  result  of  technological  program- 
"  it  would  appear  that  their  isolation  from 
ics  of  experience  inside  the  bureaucratic 
given  them  such  a  horror  of  experience 
have  incorporated  into  their  image  of  the 


ideal  society  precisely  the  bureaucratic  restrictions  ' 
they  now  find  restricting,  and  so  project  a  society 
purified  of  risk,  uncertainty,  and  every  form  of 
physical  and  intellectual  challenge,  the  aim  presum- 
ably being  to  make  life  safe  from  every  possible  in- 
trusion of  life.  Their  abstractedness,  in  short,  has 
caused  them  to  conceive  of  a  paradise  of  abstracted- 
ness, to  escalate  the  nightmare  of  their  alienation 
into  a  dream  of  Utopian  alienation. 

This  is  of  course  exactly  the  kind  of  society  that 
technology  has  been  endeavoring  all  along  to  bring 
into  being,  and  it  is  a  logical  extension  of  the  one 
the  young  are  now  demonstrating  against.  If  left 
alone,  our  present  society  will  naturally  evolve  into 
it.  and  if  the  reforms  of  the  young  are  instituted,  it 
will  most  certainly  do  so  more  quickly.  But  what  is 
especially  interesting  is  that  this  is  also  a  more 
highly  disinfected  version  of  the  society  which  their 
parents  created  for  the  young  when  they  were  grow- 
ing up.  one  in  which  measures  could  always  be  taken 
and  solutions  could  always  be  found  and  happiness 
consisted  of  discovering  infinite  distractions  from 
the  real.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  wonder,  when  they 
envision  a  world  without  risk,  whether  the  young 
are  not  in  fact  expressing  their  nostalgia  for  the 
secure,  permissive,  and  instantly  gratifying  lost 
Eden  of  their  childhoods,  where  every  day  was 
Christmas,  and  Mother  and  Dad  were  the  Good 
Fairy  and  Santa  Claus  for  one  brief  shining  moment 
before  they  turned  into  ogres.  Surely,  the  controlled 
environment  which  thev  anticipate  for  the  future 
and  which  technology  will  inevitably  provide  is  not 
so  very  different  from  the  controlled  environment  of 
the  nursery,  and  it  is  perfectly  appropriate  to  the 
child's  fear  of  the  dark  forces  of  contingency  that 
seem,  in  his  nighttime  imagination,  so  monstrous 
and  threatening.  But  these  happen  also  to  be  the 
forces  that  give  the  adult  life  its  edge  of  adventure 
and  provide  the  only  assurance  we  have  that  life  is 
something  more  than  a  bubble  of  contentment  drift- 
ing between  the  security  of  the  nursery  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  grave. 

Apparently  the  young  are  so  abstracted  from  ex- 
perience and  so  fearful  of  adulthood  that  they  find 
this  simple  truth  either  incomprehensible  or  unbear- 
able. Yet  one  supposes  that  a  crucial  event  of  adult- 
hood is  the  discovery  of  virtue  in  the  imperfect  and 
the  unexpected.  However  disturbing  it  may  be  to 
the  emotionally  delicate,  how  ever  obstructive  it  may 
be  of  our  progress  toward  sociological  Godhead, 
there  is  excitement  in  the  refusal  of  things  to  be 
safe,  pure,  rational,  and  predictable.  The  young,  of 
all  people,  should  know  this,  since  it  is  because  we 
have  problems  that  they  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  agitating  for  their  solution.  Once 
they  are  solved,  the  young  will  have  agitated  them- 
selves out  of  work  and  right  back  into  boredom. 
Yet,  paradoxically  enough,  this  most  rebellious  and 
h<  able  ot  generations  seems  to  be  excited  by  prob- 
lems without  believing  in  them.  They  may  derive 
theii  'm  onal  sustenance  from  them  at  the  present 
time,  but  hey  fail  to  see  any  value  in  them  either 
for  themselves  or  for  the  race  in  general,  and  their 
first  act  of  legislati."  business  when  they  come  to 


'It  would  seem 
that  the  society  of 
one  another  is 
their  only 
accessible  social 
environment." 
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create  the  ideal  society  of  the  future  will  evidently 
be  to  declare  them  illegal.  Hence,  they  do  not  under- 
stand how  there  might  be  very  real  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  experiences  that  have  nothing  to 
recommend  them  except  the  fact  that  they  are  im- 
perfect or  expose  one  to  uncertainty.  There  is,  for 
example,  that  much  excoriated  phenomenon  of  their 
university  careers,  the  bad  professor,  whose  bad- 
ness might  be  their  only  reliable  gauge  of  what  a 
good  professor  should  be  or  simply  prove  so  abra- 
sive that  some  enterprising  student  will  be  goaded 
by  it  into  becoming  smarter  in  the  field  than  he  is. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  students  are  confronted  by 
nothing  but  good  professors,  they  are  likely  to  be- 
come overawed  by  the  proliferation  of  expertise  and 
go  away  convinced  that  the  best  that  is  known  and 
thought  in  the  world  has  already  been  known  and 
thought.  It  is  quite  possible  that  much  of  the  cur- 
rent boredom  of  university  students  is  the  result  of 
their  not  having  encountered  sufficient  stupidity  in 
their  instructors.  Sometimes  there  is  no  greater 
stimulus  to  intellectual  ambition  than  a  good  dull 
mind. 

The  young  also  apparently  find  little  exhilaration 
in  those  other  hazards  and  dislocations  of  life  which 
can  often  prove  so  challenging.  They  appear  to  dis- 
like, and  to  do  all  they  can  to  avoid  encountering 
people  who  are  capricious,  crotchety,  intolerant,  or 
just  plain  bigoted  rather  than  reasonable,  under- 
standing, and  colorless.  They  find  no  stimulus,  re- 
gardless of  the  final  cost,  in  the  experience  of  eco- 
nomic uncertainty,  in  the  risk  of  getting  a  girl  preg- 
nant, or  flunking  out  of  college,  or  choosing  the 
wrong  career,  or  being  absolutely  alone  and  against 
the  crowd  just  because  it  is  a  crowd  and  all  those 
people  cannot  possibly  be  right.  At  the  moment  they 
may  seem  to  be  taking  their  chances  with  the  police, 
but  they  are  taking  them  not  as  isolated  individuals, 
not  as  rebel-outlaws,  but  as  buck  privates  in  a  vast 
army  of  righteous  orthodoxy,  whose  actions  have 
all  the  choreographed  daring  of  battle  scenes  in 
Vista-Vision.  They  are  also  taking  their  chances  in 
the  name  of  reforms  ultimately  aimed  at  the  aboli- 
tion of  imperfection  from  the  earth,  the  removal  of 
all  cause  for  even  their  own  dissent. 


8. 


This  is  not  quite  to  suggest  that,  in  order  to  be 
worth  living,  life  needs  to  be  as  dreadful  or 
dangerous  as  possible.  Yet  it  does  seem  to  be  true 
that  difficulty  brings  more  of  our  essential  hu- 
manity into  play  than  tranquillity  does  and  so 
heightens  our  responsiveness  to  life,  in  very  much 
the  way  that  disease  rallies  the  body's  defenses  or 
the  eye  works  more  energetically  in  the  presence  of 
varying  intensities  of  light  than  it  does  in  an  all- 
white  room.  If,  as  T.  S.  Eliot  said,  "human  kind 
cannot  bear  very  much  reality,"  it  also  cannot  bear 
too  little.  We  need  the  challenge  of  an  untrustworthy 
and  resistant  environment  to  wake  us  from  our 
psychic  sleep  and  give  us  again  the  adrenal  charge 
of  panic  that  kept  us  alive  in  the  jungle  dark.  We 
also  need  to  be  reminded,  as  imperfection  and  risk 


do  remind  us,  of  the  possibilities  of  renews  of 
mic  surprise,  the  miracle  of  the  fortuitous  i  ia 
We  need  to  be  confirmed  in  our  sense  that 
dividual  and  original,  that  we  can  dare  to 
guns  at  the  shoot-out,  that  there  is  still  an. 
tive  to  lockstep,  some  room  left  on  the  fr 
becoming. 

But  if  imperfection  and  risk  reopen  the  ir 
.connecting  us  with  life,  perfection,  if  it  wei 
able,  would  be  a  state  of  death,  and  a  des 
must  be  a  desire  to  die.  The  solution  of  a 
the  eradication  of  some  source  of  enigma  o  li 
mony,  represents  one  more  instance  in  \y[| 
have  relinquished  our  hold  on  the  unpre-ct 
have  capitulated  to  stasis,  because  we  ill 
tombed  in  some  scheme  of  order,  and  so  nei-a 
what  was  once  capable  of  explosive  and  >  al 
prise.  We  necessarily  reduce  the  possibiliti  o 
in  our  struggle  to  make  it  coherent,  and;e 
reduce  the  number  of  areas  in  which  we  ci:  i 
tively  engage  it.  In  a  sense  we  struggle  not  S711 
understand  our  experience  but  to  solve  it  sttl 
will  no  longer  have  the  power  to  hurt  us.  le 
tery  becomes  explicable;  the  dark  is  illuMl 
we  see  that  the  shadow  under  the  trees  w  ] 
tiger  after  all;  and  we  are  not  frightened  &n 
But  we  are  also  less  alive. 

The  fear  of  life  must  be  powerful  in  tb  y 
because  nothing  enrages  them  more  than  fix 
tion,  the  innate  refusal  of  people  and  institr  o 
die  into  order,  and  nothing  obsesses  the 
than  the  necessity  to  dissolve  ambiguities,  nil 
equities,  and  absorb  all  extremes  into  a  n>|r 
condition  of  equilibrium.  Such  a  desire,  in-jii 
vice  of  some  ideal  of  creative  liberation,  <ji 
heralded  as  the  altogether  inevitable  and  n.,e 
urge  of  a  new  generation  to  free  society  M 
paralysis  in  outmoded  patterns  of  conduct 
tuting  new  patterns  more  productive  of  grojli 
it  would  seem  that  for  this  generation  thui 
opposite  is  the  case.  Their  desire  is  apparel 
to  expand  possibility  but  to  contract  it,  to^i 
experience  in  its  infinite  and  disturbing  vaj;i 
harness  men  in  their  infinite  and  disturbi  ; 
viduality,  to  harness  the  contingent  in  tht.e 
of  the  safe— in  short,  to  free  society  frorrifi 
pressions  of  adventure  and  make  it  eventuby 
sible  for  the  race  to  evolve  to  a  point  of  c 
where  it  will  be  able  to  exist  without  having  f 
the  pain  of  life. 

It  is  only  through  a  profound  alienation  J| 
dynamics  of  experience  that  the  human  m'c 
think  in  such  coldly  generalizing  abstraction 
experience,  and  I  have  already  suggested  U 
kind  of  alienation  is  particularly  common  i 
the  young  at  the  present  time.  It  appear  I 
responsible  for  their  tendency  to  see  soi^ 
terms  of  large  manipulable  masses  of  peopl 
than  in  terms  of  individuals,  and  to  be  co 
with  issues  rather  than  ideas,  with  quai,l 
rather  than  qualitative  values,  with  politi  I 
economic  reforms  rather  than  the  rehahilil  1 
the  physical  and  cultural  environment.  It  als  I 
to  have  produced  in  them  a  narrowing  of  sen  " 
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in  emotional  and  intellectual  responsive- 
ivity  in  the  face  of  challenge,  and  a  rigid- 
ace  of  the  ambiguous.  Just  as  the  urban 
andscape  has  been  uglified  as  a  result  of 
ilism  and  environmental  insensitivity  of 
ho  exploit  it,  so  personality  has  become 
by  this  same  insensitivity  to  the  qualities 
e  beyond  the  material,  by  its  inability  to 
he  world  except  in  the  abstract,  from 
aint  of  social  theories  and  technological 

is  particularly  unfortunate  because  if  the 
h.  to  make  society  over  in  the  image  of 
I  ism,  they  will  need  all  the  force  of  per- 
il ley  can  muster.  They  will  need  quite 
>e  exceptional  men,  exceptional  in  mind, 
n,  sensitivity,   and   courage.   But  the 
rthy  effort  to  provide  all  men  with  the  op- 
it  for  a  decent  life— and  the  social  phi - 
n  ually  responsible  for  such  an  effort-is  not 
lgruous  with  either  the  need  for  or  the 
i  of  exceptional  men.  We  can  attempt  to 
asses  of  people  only  at  the  risk  of  destroy- 
ique  and  individual.  We  can  become  so 
about  rights  that  we  forget  about  privi- 
responsibilities.  In  trying  to  abolish  un- 
ctions we  can  wash  out  distinction.  The 
life  can  be  diminished  for  all  in  the  effort 
;  standard  of  living  for  all.  We  can  easily 
ind  may,  in  fact,  have  already  produced— 
n  which  more  and  more  people  have  less 
nd  fewer  and  fewer  have  really  enough, 
irse  the  more  we  concentrate  on  providing 
urity  and  sustenance  of  the  whole  popu- 
more  sterilized  of  uncertainty  and  risk 
come.  For  a  collectivist  Utopia  must  above 
aucratically  organized  and  efficiently  run, 
action  must  be  judged  on  the  basis  not  of 
ility  and  daring  but  of  its  value  in  pro- 
:  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number, 
eless,  before  the  young  can  create  such  a 
ey  must  somehow   manage  to  become 
id  daring  themselves.  If  they  expect  to  be 
ians  of  its  conscience,  as  they  have  tried 
urs,  they  had  better  acquire  some  direct 
i  of  the  specifics  of  moral  experience,  and 
annot  do  without  exposing  themselves  to 
tther  more  potent  than  those  they  have  so 
>nted  at  the  campus  barricades.  If  they 

0  embody  a  revised  and  liberated  Ameri- 
•ility ,  they  had  first  better  become  men  of 
.  If  they  wish  it  to  be  free  of  materialism, 
better  stop  thinking  so  exclusively  in  ma- 
terms.  They  had  also  better  begin  now  to 
uman  resources  to  put  in  place  of  the 
materialism,  resources  which  will  enable 
irvive  in  a  world  from  which  not  merely 
m  but  all  imperfections  will  presumably 

abolished— survive  and  create  a  civiliza- 
vill  have  the  power  to  preserve  the  quality 
ividual  life  at  the  same  time  that  it  guar- 

tranquillity  of  the  collective  life. 

1  is  just  where  the  young  seem  to  be  singu- 
quipped  to  be  the  administrators  of  a 


trouble-free  society,  for  they  have  left  out  of  ac- 
count one  vital  factor:  their  own  inability  to  live  in 
such  a  society  without  going  out  of  their  minds. 
With  no  more  problems  to  be  solved,  with  no  more 
injustices  to  demonstrate  against,  with  no  more 
repressive  authorities  to  confront,  they  would  need 
precisely  the  dedication  to  ideas,  the  interest  in  aes- 
thetic values,  in  creative  expression,  in  intellectual 
analysis,  in  the  amenities  of  the  leisured,  affluent 
life  which  their  preoccupation  with  solving  material 
problems  has  prevented  them  from  developing. 
Thus,  in  the  long  hard  winters  of  Utopia,  they  would 
have  complete  freedom  to  do  their  own  thing  and 
nothing  to  do  but  face  the  vacuum  in  themselves. 
They  would  be  able  to  smoke  pot  all  day  and  all 
night,  pluck  their  guitars  under  every  tree,  screw  on 
every  street  corner,  and  go  naked  whenever  and 
wherever  they  pleased.  But  even  the  young  can  be 
diverted  only  so  long  by  their  diversions,  by  the 
soporifics  that  dull,  by  the  psychedelics  that  substi- 
tute a  chemical  intensity  for  a  life  of  meaning.  Even 
the  naked  body  grows  familiar  ih  time  and  becomes 
one  more  experience  of  life  which  is  canceled  out, 
which  even  the  most  assiduous  voyeur  is  finally  ab- 
stracted from,  through  boredom.  It  is  possible  that 
hang-ups  would,  in  the  process,  be  eradicated,  and 
that  would  represent  the  achievement  of  one  of  the 
most  vital  social  goals  of  the  young.  People  would 
then  be  liberated  from  guilt  as  well  as  from  imper- 
fection and  be  free  at  last  to  feel  absolutely  nothing. 

Undoubtedly,  a  society  of  this  kind  would  eventu- 
ally become  polarized  by  two  extreme  psychological 
types,  both  of  which  would  be  mutations  of  types 
that  are  now  rather  familiar.  There  would  be  the 
catatonic,  and  there  would  be  the  berserk:  the  pas- 
sive vegetable  man  and  the  violent  mechanical  man, 
opposites  in  their  modes  of  behavior  but  identical 
in  their  paralysis  of  feeling.  The  catatonic  would 
have  ceased  long  ago  to  strive  or  respond,  for  all 
irritants  would  have  disappeared  from  his  sphere 
of  consciousness.  He  would  have  no  needs  that  were 
not  supplied,  no  desires  that  were  not  instantly  grati- 
fied. For  days  or  weeks  on  end  he  would  simply 
stare  at  walls  or  watch,  fascinated,  the  copulation 
of  insects.  Having  been  relieved  of  the  struggle  of 
becoming,  he  would  exist  simply  to  be.  The  berserk 
type,  on  the  other  hand,  would  react  very  differently 
to  the  absence  of  irritants.  He  would  become  ner- 
vous and  disoriented,  would  roam  the  streets  with 
mayhem  in  his  heart  and  nothing  behind  his  eyes 
except  perhaps  a  baby-blue  look  of  death.  Unable 
to  discharge  his  hatreds  in  socially  approved  skir- 
mishes with  the  police,  he  would  periodically  tear  up 
the  pavements  and  throw  bricks  through  store  win- 
dows and  shout  obscenities  at  the  sky.  It  would  be 
violence  for  its  own  sake,  in  the  name  of  no  cause 
except  his  need  to  remind  himself  of  feeling,  of  the 
way  it  used  to  feel  to  be  alive.  In  between  these  two 
»>  mes  there  would  of  course  be  the  millions  of 
normal  oeople  like  ourselves,  people  going  about 
then  bu:  °ss  as  usual,  seeing  nothing  amiss,  find- 
ing nothing  i.markable,  being  tolerant  and  forgiv- 
ing, having  learn?d  long  ago  how  to  live  tranquilly 
together  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  □ 


"Difficulty  brings 
more  of  our  es- 
sential humanity 
into  play  than 
tranquillity  does 
and  so  heightens 
our  responsive- 
ness to  life." 
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Recent  events  suggest  that  the  new-style  security  snoopers,  while  not  looking  for 

Commies  under  every  bed,  are  now  out  for  the  homegrown  troublemaker — and  with  far  less 

opposition  than  was  heard  in  Joe  McCarthy's  day. 


Last  summer,  the  Defense  Department 
made  another  attempt  to  revoke  the 
secui  itv  clearance  of  one  Benning  Went- 
worth,  a  thirty-five-year-old  homosexual 
who  works  for  a  private  company  that 
does  secret  tasks  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Wentworth  showed  up  at  his 
hearing  before  the  Industrial  Security 
Clearance  Review  Office  in  New  \<>\k 
wearing  a  button  that  said.  "Ga)  Is 
Good."  and  with  the  president  of  the 
Mattachine  Society  and  one  of  its  mem- 
bers as  his  advisers.  So  the  question  was 
not  whether  Wentworth  was  homosex- 
ual; rather,  it  was  the  essence  of  his 
defense  that  \w  was  a  publicl)  admitted, 
openly  practicing,  mentally  competent 
adult  homosexual,  and  was  not,  there- 
fore, liable  to  the  possibilities  of  black- 
mail, bribery,  coercion,  and  pressure 
that  have  caused  other  homosexuals  to 
be  regarded  as  "security  i  i^ks. 

The  real  question  appeared  to  be 
whether  homosexuals,  merely  for  being 
such,  are  automatically  security  risks. 
Barbara  Gittings,  one  of  Wentworth's 
advisers  from  the  Mattachine  Society, 
said  that  "the  only  relevant  question 
should  be.  "Is  this  person  [Wentworth] 
capable  of  safeguarding  classified  ma- 
terial?'" That  might  seem  logical  to 
anyone  giving  casual  thought  to  what 
constitutes  a  "security  risk":  in  fact, 
however,  no  charges  of  betraying  or 
compromising  secrets  had  been  brought 
against  Wentworth,  and  the  appeal 
board  that  ordered  the  New  ^  oik  hear- 
ing said  it  would  enable  the  Defense 
Department  "to  submit  information 
concerning  matters  relevant  to  a  deter- 
mination as  to  the  probability  that  ap- 
plicant will  continue  in  the  future  to 
engage  in  sexually  perverted  conduct." 

Now  perhaps  it  is  psychologically  or 
even  medically  true  that  homosexual 
persons,  in  the  nature  of  their  per- 


suasion, are  somehow  less  trustworthy 
and  stable  than  heteros.  But  this  seems 
to  laymen  a  difficult  and  sweeping 
judgment  to  make,  particularly  to  one 
who  knows  many  heteros  and  is  not  all 
that  impressed  with  their  virtues.  The 
more  charitable  and  probably  the  wiser 
conclusion  is  that  the  reliability  and 
trustworthiness  of  all  human  beings, 
regardless  of  mating  preferences,  varies 
w  idely. 

But  when  1  discussed  last  summer's 
newspaper  reports  of  the  Wentworth 
case,  for  instance,  with  an  intelligent 
and  sophisticated  young  black,  he  said 
he  knew  many  homosexuals  and  had  to 
confess  that  he  would  not  want  to  see 
the  nation's  highest  secrets  entrusted 
to  them.  It  might  be  all  right  at  lower 
levels,  he  suggested,  but  not  in  the 
rarefied  world  of  secrets  affecting  na- 
tional survival. 

Aside  from  the  question  how  many 
such  vital  secrets  there  really  are.  this 
disturbed  me— not  merely  because  he 
believed  homosexuals  as  a  group  were 
less  trustworthy  than  others,  a  view 
w  hich  is  no  doubt  w  idely  shared,  but  be- 
cause he  assumed  that  at  some  unde- 
fined high  level  the  ordinary  rules  of 
the  game  are  off,  that  some  matters  are 
so  important  that  the  Constitution,  in 
effect,  can  be  suspended,  that  subject 
matter  -nuclear  war  plans,  for  instance, 
or  missile  sitings,  or  certain  CIA 
operations— if  v  ital  enough  can  override 
procedural  guarantees,  civil  tights,  the 
law  itself,  i  I  nfortunately,  there  prob- 
ably are  a  good  many  people  in  this 
country  who  would  feel  the  same  wav 
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about  blacks  that  my  black  *ei 
about  homos;  you  can  trust  ;ei 
some  secrets  but  not  with  reoy 
tant  secrets. ) 


Governments  have  always  lk 
line  that  at  some  poin1  si 
overrides  rights.  Lincoln,  vnj 
be  considered  a  hard-nosed  m 
day,  suspended  the  right  r 
corpus  in  certain  areas.  In  /e 
war  numerous  inequities  anooi 
have  been  tolerated  in  the  geSr 
cern  for  national  security;  mffl 
cans  then  living  were  guilty  '  i 
callous  indifference  to  the  rotidi 
concentration  camps  of  inn'ei 
anese- Americans  during  WorM 
The  tendency  of  governm  t 
vate  its  own  survival  and.  all* ic 
nothing  more  than  its  highei  n 
as  it  sees  them,  beyond  the  »i 
procedures  of  the  law  was  self* 
insidiously  demonstrated  thr 
findings  of  the  "securitv  boarf 
l'^SI  considered  the  case  of  1 
Oppenheimer,  the  "father  of  II?' 
bomb."  This  famous  procee  11 
eluded  in  a  remarkable  and  I 
reversal  of  logic  and  comm 
despite  its  findings  that  the  sci  t 
not  only  a  "loyal  citizen'  'but  II 
"a  high  degree  of  discretion,  '! 
an  unusual  ability  to  keep  t'l 
vital  secrets,"  the  board  reco^ 
that  Oppenheimer's  security  e 
be  revoked.  He  had,  it  said,  a  u 
bility  to  influence"  that  m\  I 
"serious  implications";  he  i 
"less  than  candid"  and  sho'  c 
ious  disregard"  for  the  securi 
itself:  and  he  had  not  been  ll 
lie  about  building  the  hydrog 
The  board  could  revoke  on 
lured  reasoning  because  it  ac  I 


-as  it  may  seem  fifteen  years 
iction  that  security  had  be- 
s)  entral  a  concern  in  the  Cold 


m  "undue  restraints  upon  free- 
oj  ind  and  action"  were  neces- 
y  all,  "the  protection  of  all  our 
le,  he  board  majority  asserted, 
'pj  mount  to  all  other  considera- 
"f  viewing  its  own  work  more 
llJ  an  history  is  likely  to  do,  the 
llicluded  that  it  had  demon- 
id  iat  the  government  can  search 
J  oul  and  the  soul  of  an  in- 
J  'hose  relationship  to  his  gov- 
tjki  in  question  with  full  protec- 
if  I  rights  and  interests  of  both." 
is  of  course,  profoundly  danger- 
J  ision  to  a  higher  knowledge 
re|  risibility,  rendering  null  the 
al  restraints  and  guarantees  of 
J  he  kind  of  thing  that  could 
Jit  Ippenheimer  review  board  to 
sj  mnly  that  he  had  not  been 
i|  double  jeopardy,  despite 
rj  curity  clearances  on  essen- 
ii  same  charges,  because  the 
aipardy  principle  was  "for  the 
ill  of  the  individual,  whereas 
it;  leasures  arc  for  the  protection 
I,antry,  whose  interests  should 
I  foreclosed." 

■  ■this  kind  of  thing  merely  an 
liable  relic  of  an  excited  past, 
Jl,  McCarthy  stalked  the  land  and 
M  ved  China  had  been  "lost"  to 
lispirators;  the  persecution  of 
I  vVentworth  is  one  bit  of  evi- 
lat  the  security  mania  still 
I  and  who  among  us  has  not 
I  ected  to  a  visit  from  a  crewcut 
lian— too  many  federal  agencies 

I  n  are  staffed  with  them— who 

I I  the  final  instance,  to  know 
a  ome  acquaintance  of  ours  is  a 
lierican"— after  having  first,  of 
I  quired  into  what  we  know  of 
I  5  from  his  sexual  habits  to  his 

laterial.  Philip  M.  Stern,  in  a 
about  the  Oppenheimer  case, 
ovember  1968  U.S.  Appeals 
3  in  which  the  Navy  said  it  had 
a  candidate  from  a  college 
ining  program  because  he  be- 
■sident  of  an  organization  in- 
in  "race  relations,  poverty, 
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ment with  the  slowly  grinding  mills  of 
a  security  apparatus  that  had  its  omi- 
nous birth  in  World  War  II  and  achieved 
malignant  growth  in  the  ensuing  Cold 
War.  But  his  book  {The  Oppenheimer 
Case:  Security  on  Trial*  )  is  much  more 
than  that.  Oppenheimer  was  such  a  fas- 
cinating and  contradictory  human  be- 
ing that  the  story  of  his  downfall 
becomes  something  more  than  mere  po- 
litical drama,  and  he  did  himself  less 
than  justice  in  commenting  on  a  Euro- 
pean play  ( later  produced  in  New  York ) 
about  his  security  hearing,  when  he 
said,  "The  whole  damn  thing  was  a 
farce,  and  these  people  are  trying  to 
make  a  tragedy  out  of  it."  But  most  of 
all.  Stern's  book  is  a  searing  indictment 
of  the  security  mania  itself,  and  of  its 
corrosive  effect  on  American  life  and 
liberty.  In  his  account  of  the  fall  of  a 
giant,  one  senses  a  tragedy  dwarfing 
even  that  of  Robert  Oppenheimer— the 
tragedy  of  a  great  people  struck  by  un- 
reasoning and  unworthy  fear. 

Stern  documents  his  contention  that 
this  fear  and  the  resulting  outrages  are 
as  much  "a  thing  of  today"  as  of  the 
Fifties,  at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War, 
when  the  "Communist  conspiracy"  for 
world  domination,  hatched  in  Moscow 
and  Peking,  was  as  much  an  article  of 
American  faith  as  was  the  proposition 
that  God  was  unwaveringly  on  our  side. 
In  fact,  "security"  may  be  today  a  more 
menacing  concept  than  it  was  then ;  Joe 
McCarthy,  at  least,  made  everyone 
aware,  back  in  the  Fifties,  that  the  witch- 
hunt was  on.  Dismal  as  was  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  time.  McCarthy  and  the 
other  inquisitors  did  arouse  strong  and 
effective  opposition,  and  forced  a  lot  of 
Americans  at  least  to  think  about  the  im- 
plications of  the  "security  state"  as  well 
as  of  a  holy-war  attitude  toward  Com- 
munism. 


¥  t  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
K  Americans  are  today  as  sensitive  as 
they  were  then  to  the  official  tendency  to 
take  shortcuts  and  questionable  steps, 
justified  only  by  "security"  considera- 
tions. The  anti-Communist  hysteria  of 
Cold  War  days  has  surely  abated,  and 
even  Oppenheimer,  before  his  death,  was 
"rehabilitated"  when  President  John- 
son personally  lendered  him  the  pres- 
tigious Fermi  Av  a   l  in  a  White  House 
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ceremony.  But  what  seems  more  threat- 
ening than  ever  is  that,  while  they  may 
not  now  be  seeking  a  Red  spy  under 
every  bed,  the  ubiquitous  security  ap- 
paratchiks are  out  for  more  difficult  and 
dangerous  game— the  homegrown  agi- 
tator, troublemaker,  and  "militant"— 
and  with  far  less  vociferous  opposition 
than  was  heard  in  the  McCarthy  catch- 
a-Commie-for-Christ  days. 

What  was  the  most  immediate  re- 
sponse of  Congress  to  the  outbreak  of 
racial  violence  in  dozens  of  American 
cities?  It  passed  a  law  making  it  a  fed- 
eral crime  to  cross  a  state  border  with 
the  intent  to  stir  up  a  riot— as  if  it  were 
possible  to  tell  what  a  man  had  on  his 
mind  when  he  flew  from,  say,  Mont- 
gomery to  Atlanta,  and  as  if,  even  if 
you  could  tell,  what  he  had  on  his  mind 
was  a  criminal  matter  for  which  he 
could  properly  be  prosecuted,  regardless 
of  whether  any  riot  ever  took  place  or 
whether,  later  on,  he  had  in  fact  tried 
to  stir  one  up.  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  refused  to  use  this  dubious 
instrument  but  it  was  there  waiting  for 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell,  just  as 
the  national  fear  turned  from  the  black 
ghetto  to  the  unruly  campus:  and 
Mitchell  promptly  put  his  department 
to  work  trying  to  catch  those  who  were 
hurrying  from  campus  to  campus  stir- 
ring up  all  the  trouble  among  the  other- 
wise decent,  contented,  panty-raiding 
Joe  Colleges. 

"The  federal  government."  Mitchell 
said  in  a  copyrighted  interview  with 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  "should 
look  to  the  hard-core  nihilists  who  in- 
tend to  destroy  our  educational  institu- 
tions and  who  have  so  demonstrated  by 
moving  among  the  institutions  across 
state  lines  to  carry  out  these  intended 
functions. ...  I  would  say,  as  of  this  mo- 
ment, that  there  would  be  indictments." 

Nor  is  it  only  the  federal  government 
that  is  out  to  protect  us  from  the  dis- 
sidents and  the  "nihilists."'  New  York 
City,  for  instance,  is  apparently  doing 
its  part  with  its  aptly  named  "Bossi"— 
the  acronym  for  the  Bureau  of  Special 
Services  and  Investigations  of  the  city 
police.  Bossi  has  collected  literally  thou- 
sands of  dossiers  on  residents  of  New 
York  who  might  be  considered  radicals 
or  "far-out"— including,  according  to 
one  report,  a  file  on  Mayor  Lindsay. 
With  all  its  other  problems,  the  city 
manages  to  find  about  $666,000  a  year 
for  the  salaries  of  the  68  men  regularly 
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assigned  to  Bossi,  as  well  as  whatever 
it  costs  for  another  55  who  were  on  tem- 
porary assignment  in  1967,  and  still  are. 
so  far  as  is  known.  Among  its  achieve- 
ments, Bossi  counts  the  provision  of 
vital  testimony  in  the  conviction  of 
\\  illiam  Epton,  a  Harlem  Progressive 
Laborite,  for  conspiring  to  riot  and  ad- 
vocating the  overthrow  of— brace  your- 

self     \cu  't  ork  State! 

In  Chicago  last  summer,  when  the 
warring  factions  of  the  SDS  met  for  a 
tumultuous  convention,  security  men 
from  various  agencies  swarmed  about 
so  thicklv  that  even  an  amateur  could 
pick  them  out  of  the  crowd.  In  fact,  said 
the  Illinois  State  Police  Superintendent. 
James  T.  McGuire,  there  were  more  than 
a  1 1 1 <  iij^a rt< I  federal,  state,  and  local  se- 
cret agents,  an  all-time  high,  then  oper- 
ating in  the  Chicago  area  because  "our 
grow  ing  concern  about  subversives  and 
militants,  w  ith  their  talk  of  armed  revo- 
lution, has  brought  us  a  temporal)  shift 
in  emphasis  away  from  the  organized 
crime  problem." 

This  same  melancholy  metamorphosis 
«>f  interest  was  disclosed  in  more 
frightening  terms  in  a  blatant  grab  by 
the  Nixon  Administration's  Department 
of  Justice  for  virtually  unlimited  au- 
thority to  wiretap  and  bug  almost  any 
individual  or  organization  that  might 
incur  its  suspicion.  The  Administration 
look  oflice  with  what  could  probably  be 
fairly  called  a  public  mandate  to  use,  in 
a  war  <>n  cr  ime,  the  wiretapping  author- 
it)  that  had  been  voted  by  Congress  but 
which  Attorney  General  Clark  —  that 
stubborn  libertarian  ornament  of  the 
Johnson  Administration-  again  had  re- 
fused to  use.  There  was  a  respectable, 
if  not  entirely  convincing,  case  to  he 
made  for  wiretapping  against  organized 
crime  in  the  experience  of  District  At- 
torney Frank  Hogan  of  New  York, 
among  others.  So  there  was  never  any 
doubt  that  Mitchell,  as  he  has  done, 
would  use  his  authority  to  tap  the 
phones  of  suspected  criminals,  under 
legally  imposed  guidelines. 

Hut  various  court  rulings,  or  refusals 
to  rule,  also  have  given  the  executive 
branch,  over  the  years,  the  essential 
freedom  to  tap  and  bug  I  presumably 
foreign  embassies  I  for  "foreign  intel- 
ligence information."  without  prior 
court  approval  and  without  the  neces- 
sity of  informing  a  defendant  that  he 


had  been  overheard  during  the  course  of 
such  a  tap.  This  means  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government  has 
virtually  unlimited  authority  to  eaves- 
drop for  "foreign  intelligence  informa- 
tion." In  a  brief  filed,  appropriately 
enough,  with  the  court  trying  the  so- 
called  conspiracy  case  of  those  alleged 
to  have  stirred  up  the  violence  that  sur- 
rounded the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  Chicago  last  year,  the  Justice 
Depart ment  asserted  that  the  executive 
branch  had  the  same  unchecked  right  to 
tap  and  bug  "domestic  organizations 
which  seek  to  attac  k  and  subvert  the 
government  by  unlawful  means."  As  if 
lo  drive  the  point  home,  the  document 
pointed  out  that  "in  recent  years,  there 
have  been  an  increasing  number  of 
instances  in  which  federal  troops  have 
been  called  upon  by  the  states  to  aid  in 
the  suppression  of  riots  .  .  .  [F]aced 
with  such  a  state  of  affairs,  any  Presi- 
dent who  lakes  seriously  his  oath"  will 
use  electronic  surveillance  to  gather  in- 
telligence about  organizations  which 
may  be  trying  to  change  the  government 
illegall)  or  "foment  violent  disorders." 
'I  his  could  obviouslv  be  anybody  from 
a  black  nationalist  group  to  a  student 
militant  organization:  il  could,  in  fact, 
be  almost  anybody  because  the  Justice 
Department  also  was  careful  to  say  that 
the  decision  whether  to  eavesdrop  on 
suspected  subversives  was  "one  that 
properly  comes  within  the  competence 
of  the  executive  and  not  the  judicial 
branch." 

This  is  an  important  distinction  be- 
cause il  is  the  judicial  branch,  under 
procedures  established  by  Congress, 
that  must  authorize  the  executive  branch 
to  tap  or  bug  a  suspected  criminal.  To 
get  a  court  ordei  to  do  so,  the  Justice 
Department  has  t,,  show  a  judge  thai 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  a 
(  lime  is  being  committed,  and  that  the 
eavesdropping  is  going  to  he  used  to 
prevent  or  detect  that  crime;  in  effect, 
the  government  is  required  to  get  what 
amounts  to  a  court-sanctioned  search 
warrant  before  it  can  tap  or  hug  a 
criminal.  I  rider  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's new  claim,  ibis  protection  for 
cr  iminals  need  not  be  extended  to  sus- 
pected  subversives  or  dissidents:  nor 
need  they  ever  be  informed,  even  in 
resulting  court  actions,  that  they  have 
been  victims  of  eavesdropping,  as  a 
criminal  defendant  would  have  to  be. 

That  is  about  as  open  and  sweeping 


an  assertion  of  the  governm  i< 
to  set  aside  the  law,  on  its  o  I  i 
and  on  its  own  unsubstanti  d 
ment  as  to  evidence  and  proh  I 
as  has  ever  been  made.  W  10 
bombast  and  ballyhoo  of  Joe  ;( 
or  the  drama  of  the  destruct  1 
penheimer,  it  is  a  logical  ou|o 
the  same  security  mania,  the  <:i< 
there  is  some  point  at  whichlie 
of  the  individual  must  disajx 
fore  the  claims  of  the  state.  I 

If  that  is  so,  of  course,  tftg 
ment  only  has  to  keep  lovlij 
critical  point,  as  happens  irjwi 
until  the  rights  of  the  indivicnl 
pear  altogether.  And  even  if  tlti 
come  about,  if  the  Nixon  Am 
tion's  snoopers,  and  those  'id 
after,  stop  short  of  the  true  p  o 
the  price  is  still  high— too  hi  i. 
be  measured  in  the  mounting  ti 
personal  dossiers  in  the  go1  n 
secret  chambers,  with  their  c 
and  often  ridiculous  informant! 
cites  an  actual  security-risM 
which  the  defendant  was  chara 
having  hung  on  his  walls  "Cra 
art,"  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
work  by  Picasso,  Matisse,  R  I 
"Moddigliotti") .  Just  how  pi 
protected  against  abuse  thes  I 
are  was  well  illustrated  recelfj 
two  national  magazines.  New  <e 
Life,  were  able  to  print  what  J 
to  be  information  derived  bn 
scripts  of  FBI  w  iretaps  of  Joe  a 
phones  in  his  Bachelors  III  1  ti 
And  the  effect  of  the  govern  3 
termined  collection  of  ever)  c 
gossip  and  information  abou  is 
as  possible  of  its  citizens  cam 
in  the  long  run.  to  impose  u)  a 
one.  out  of  fear  of  proscriptio  il 
secution,  something  like  a  nc  a 
cent,  loyal,  American  behavi 
will  not  be  Benning  Wentwc  b 
who  will  find  himself  out  of  lu  , 
day  nears. 

The  price  can  be  measured,  p 
fixation  upon  conspiracy  that  i." 
root  of  secur  ity  mania.  As  h  J 
bemuse  ourselves  with  the  ide  I 
ghetto  blows  up  and  the  cam  S 
ruly  and  our  young  people  id 
draft  only  because  of  agitator  I 
versives  and  conspirators  anc  i 
we  are  unlikely  to  see  oursel  • 
and  clear,  and  "nameless,  un  S 
fear"  will  remain  a  formidab 
to  sensible  and  timely  action. 
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966.  New  York  to  Paris.  Airplane  con- 
between  strangers  seem  to  follow  a  pat- 
irst  stage  usually  begins  with  a  rummage 
acquaintances,  shared  opinions,  shared 
s  of  places.  The  common  knowledge  even 
jrant  or  hotel  will  help  people  to  feel 
jgether,  proving  to  them  that  "the  world 
lall,"  when  in  fact  it  proves  only  that 
no  rata  incomes  tend  to  be  found  in  the 
s,  and  hence  on  the  same  highways  lead- 
»e  places.  Stage  two,  distinguished  from 
y  the  settling-in-of-cocktails,  moves  on  to 
of  scraps  of  personal  confidences.  And 
to  more  than  scraps.  My  remarkably  un- 
:ighbor,  a  New  Man  type— Foundation 
live,  I  think,  or  political  economist,  or 
lematician,  the  sort  of  person  who  would 
you  about  Quine's  set  theory  or  Bohr's 
itarity  principle  if  you  knew  anything 
a— manages  to  deliver  himself  of  a  very 
installment  of  autobiography,  between 
ty  or  so  foot-trampling  trips  to  the  lava- 
;n  it  turns  out  he  is  on  his  way  to  an  im- 
nch  tomorrow  in  the  Congo,  I  confess 
had  some  "contact"  with  the  Congo  my- 
ot  that  this  was  limited  to  flushing  the 
it  on  a  flight  to  Rhodesia.) 
o  depends  on  the  amount  and  effective- 


ness of  the  libations.  Owing  to  the  tensions  of 
flight  and  the  limbo  psychology  that  abrogates 
not  only  responsibilities  but  even  the  sense  of  time, 
the  Establishment  Narcotic  is  an  especially  potent 
confessing  drug  in  airplanes  (to  say  nothing  of  its 
biochemical  effects,  on  blood  sugar  for  example,  and 
the  salt  content  in  the  hypothalamus  ) .  High-altitude 
alcohol  seems  to  push  forward  suddenly-remem- 
bered connections,  stories,  comments,  all  for  a  mo- 
ment of  supreme  importance  and  all  insisting  on 
being  voiced,  but  which  turn  away  as  peremptorily 
as  a  cat,  and  a  moment  later  defy  recalling.  If  we 
are  but  loosely  in  control  of  our  thoughts  ordi- 
narily, how  much  less  so  are  we  under  alcohol  and 
over  40,000  feet? 

Stage  three,  flirtation,  depends  on  individuals, 
but  a  great  deal  of  it  transpires  in  airplanes.  The 
reasons  reinclude  those  for  stages  one  and  two,  with 
the  added  factor  that  flying  itself  is  sexually  stimu- 
lating, both  mentally— all  flying  dreams  are  sexual— 
and  physically,  if  not  in  tingling  sensations  aroused 
by  the  wheels  touching  the  ground,  or  in  the  pres- 
sure of  braking,  then  at  least  in  the  desire  to  re- 
embrace  life,  each  landing  being  a  birth.  The  cen- 
tral sexual  ingredient  in  air  travel  is  none  of  these, 
however,  but  the  stewardess,  toward  whom  the  male 
passenger  harbors,  and  often  openly  attempts  to 
navigate,  the  most  ardent  wishes. 


r,   ARNOLD  NEW  MAN 
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The  stewardess  is  not  merely  a  new  amalgam  of 
receptionist,  party  hostess,  geisha,  waitress,  mother, 
mistress,  nurse  (bringing  napkins  every  few  min- 
utes as  if  symbolically  changing  our  diapers),  but 
an  entirely  new  aspect,  or  hitherto  unexploited 
aspect,  of  Woman.  Just  as  landscape  painting  did 
not  exist  before  Giotto,  though  landscapes  evidently 
did,  nor  the  cult  of  literary  tears  before  Manon  Les- 
caut,  though  the  flow  of  actual  ones  must  have  been 
fairly  constant,  so  the  commercially  invaluable  com- 
bination of  beauty  and  bravery  was  unknown  before 
the  age  of  air  travel.  A  handsome  girl,  ever  the  most 
desirable  traveling  companion  anyway,  is  now  the 
most  exemplary  as  well,  her  valor,  or  indifference, 
shaming  the  passenger  and  helping  him  to  collar 
his  cowardice. 

Our  stewardess's  lecture  on  flotation  seats  and 
life-raft  inflating,  on  the  donning  of  life  jackets  and 
the  manipulation  of  lanyards,  sounds  like  so  much 
fun-filled  fashion  modeling.  But  her  perpetual 
cheeriness  gives  way  for  a  moment  nearing  the 
French  coast  when  the  plane  begins  to  bump  colt- 
ishly  and  to  yaw  and  shake.  In  fact  the  sternness  of 
her  command  to  buckle  seat  belts  and  gutter  ciga- 
rettes is  then  in  such  contrast  to  her  usual  manner 
that  I  suddenly  become  aware  of  the  Holy  Bible  on 
the  magazine  rack,  along  with  Playboy  and  Time. 

Stravinsky  objects  to  the  stewardess  tone  of 
voice,  nonstop  smile,  salesmanship  ("Your  personal 
airline."  she  says,  repeating  the  legend  of  this  giant, 
totally  impersonal  airline) ,  and  interminable  trans- 
lations: "Captain  Smith  hopes  you  have  enjoyed 
your  flight.  Bye  now."  "Le  capitaine  Smeet ..."  I 
might  add  that  the  busy  path  of  the  stewardesses  to 
the  cockpit  with  >  i 1  s  of  vodka,  wine,  cognac,  cham- 
pagne, and  even  Pernod  has  not  greatly  increased 
my  store  of  confidence  in  Hauptmann  Schmidt. 

December  13.  Hollywood.  A  visit  from  Yevgeny 
Yevtushenko,  which  the  I.S.'s  much  enjoy,  the 
family  affection  Russians  are  able  to  turn  on  at  first 
acquaintance,  even  Russians  holding  such  un- 
promisingly  different  views  as  the  I.S.'s  and  Y.Y., 
amazing  me  once  again.  Yevgeny  Alexandrovitch— 
the  conversation  is  immediately  on  first-name  terms 
—arrives  with  translator  and  publicity  team  in  tow, 
but  as  soon  as  he  has  been  pictured  peeling  his 
jacket  under  the  tropical  glare  of  his  photogra- 
phers' lamps,  the  entourage  retires  to  another  room. 
V.  (Mrs.  Stravinsky)  chats  with  him  about  Gorodet- 
sky,  Kuzmin,  Vladimir  Nabokov/5  and  other  wri- 
ters she  had  known  in  the  Crimea  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  of  whom,  she  says  later,  Yev.  Alex, 
reminded  her.  He  listens  carefully  to  her  descrip- 
tion of  Osip  Mandelshtam  in  the  Crimea  in  1918. 
"Mandelshtam  was  always  ardent  and  always  hun- 
gry, bul  as  everyone  was  hungry  at  the  time,  I  should 
have  said  even  hungrier  than  other  people.  Having 
very  few  clothes,  he  parsimoniously  hoarded  the 
most  presentable  ones,  which  included  an  emer- 
gency shirt,  as  he  called  it,  and  a  pair  of  almost- 


*Her  English  tutor  in  I'aris  was  the  novelist's  brother, 
Serge  Nabokov. 


fully-soled  shoes.  Once  he  called  on  us  eai 
raincoat  and  nothing  else,  then  paced  up  nd 
by  our  cupboard  the  whole  time  like  a  m 
philosopher,  not  to  keep  warm  but  to 
sniffing  like  a  Platonic  philosopher—  w 
larder  had  any  food.  I  also  remember  s  ni 
with  him  to  Simferopol.  The  cars  were  s  m 
with  soldiers  and  refugees  that  babies  s  jfjj 
the  floor  were  helmeted  with  pails  to  ep 
from  being  accidentally  crushed  by  pe.  le 
gling  to  push  through.  I  sat  between  Mi  le! 
and  Sudeikine,  who  dressed  me  like  | 
woman  on  account  of  the  soldiers."  Y<  lis 
tops  this  tale  with  an  account  of  Man  :lsj 
death,  "drowned  by  bread,  literally  chol  ig 
his  dying  request  was  for  Russian  brea(  ( 
words,  my  italics. ) 

Of  all  the  cultural  ambassadors  from  ti  l . 
to  have  visited  the  I.S.'s,  Yevtushenko  is,e : 
notice  the  contents  of  the  house.  In  fact  it  lc 
everything,  lifting  and  inspecting  objt,s 
might  do  in  a  flea  market,  and  admiring  le 
ings,  especially  one  by  V.,  thereby  being  re 
with  it  on  the  spot,  which  is  called  Rusf  n 
tality.  Near  the  end  of  the  visit  he  suffers  le 
setback,  when  the  talk  suddenly  turns  to  jus 
I.S.  gives  him  a  point-blank  dismissal  of  h( 
vitch.  But  he  recovers  in  time  to  mentii 
favorite  compositions  by  I.S.  himself. 

Why  am  I  recording  this  not  very  monit< 
counter  '.''  I  had  not  intended  to,  in  anv  cai 
I  very  attentive  during  it  until  I  saw  hov  I 
the  I.S.'s  became  speaking  their  lingu  1 
not,  for  a  change,  with  other  emigres.  It 
representative  of  the  Russian  politica.st 
seems  to  me  that  they  were  more  natural  it 
Alex,  than  they  are  with  their  closest  n 
friends. 

January  9,  1967.  New  York.  A  brea -f 
night.  Dinner  with  Marcel  Duchamp,  wr^ii 
lipped  and  sec,  but  in  aspect  only.  Antw 
aspect!  The  profile  might  have  been  usedcr 
aissance  numismatic  or  medallion  portra  a 
posture,  the  backward  tilt  of  the  head,  is  <ia 
istic  of  equestrian  heroes  such  as  Pisanid 
nello  d'Este,  which  farfetched  comparisi 
bute  partly  to  something  equine  about  u 
himself,  partly  to  his  table  talk  about  the  r 
scorpions.  He  is  neat,  well-barbered,  tightl  a 
He  sports  a  daunting  pink  shirt  and  blu  r 
too,  though  when  complimented  on  the  n  I 
hination  dismisses  it  as  a  Christmas  prese  . 
versational  opening  is  provided  by  m  l 
Giacometti,  but  when  someone  remarks  b 
mutually  lamented  friend  must  have  beei  I 
person,"  Duchamp  objects  to  the  word:  "  I 
tormented."  Certainly  neither  descripti  i 
ever  have  applied  to  the  raptorial  intell 
I  )uchamp  himself. 

But  what  are  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  1 
talk  gravitates  to  airplane  crashes— I  am  I 
morrow  —contributes  the  thought  that  "D(  r 
air  is  a  good  way  to  go  because  you  exploi 
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id  from  a  heart  attack  because  you  im- 
ley  are  not  morbid  feelings,  certainly, 
t  being  purely  logical  to  him,  with  no 
ional  coloring  than  one  of  his  chess 
it  may  seem  untrue  to  type  in  a  crystalliz- 
t  such  as  his  is  the  easy  susceptibility  to 
usements.  He  tells  a  story  of  the  Queen 
visiting  an  exhibition  of  his  work  at  the 
y  and  questioning  an  embarrassed  cura- 
m  object  that,  as  Her  Majesty  did  not 
e,  was  ithyphallic.  But  this  drollery  is 
owed  with  the  observation  that,  "A  free- 
all  much  in  need  of  at  present  is  freedom 
lit." 


[7r  aronto.  A  CBC  conceit  in  Massey  Hall, 
»n|  ting  the  Pulcinella  Suite,  after  which  I 
ct I'dipus  Rex.  Leaving  the  hotel,  I.S.  hap- 
0  s  before  a  crowd  come  to  stare  at  Prin- 
ilelidra;  what  compounds  the  irony  is  that 
ie  it  can  be  aware  that  the  unscheduled 
e |  he  little  old  man  is  a  far  rarer  sight  than 
t|y  are  waiting  for,  artistic  geniuses  being 
ler  to  come  by  than  merely  well-born 

first  time  in  his  life  I.S.  conducts  sitting 

this  probably  gives  him  more  trouble 

i  >ids  by  not  standing.  He  is  very  unsteady 

j  ,  though,  and  in  spite  of  the  chair,  he 

[  odium  railing  with  his  left  hand  during 

i  ie  performance.  V.  is  alarmed  watching 

|  remembering  how  vigorously  he  con- 

I  Chicago  a  mere  five  months  ago.  Worse 

e  can  plainly  see,  the  orchestra  is  not 

I  wing  him  but  the  tempi  of  my  morning 

■h  of  the  piece. 

ormance  over,  I.S.  moves  to  a  chair  at 

if  the  stage,  averts  his  eyes  from  triple- 

V  exposure,  listens  to  the  accolades  in 

!  English  of  two  dignitaries,  is  bemedaled. 

lony  very  evidently  affects  him,  as  it 

<have  done  a  year  ago;  in  fact  he  would 

contemptuous  of  it  then.  It  is  not  merely 

■  ny,  either,  but  the  special  warmth  of  the 

1  hose  applause  and  reluctance  to  let  him 

itinctly  said,  "This  is  the  last  time  we  will 

or  Stravinsky."  No  one  is  more  aware  of 
i  § 

!  able  to  sleep  after  the  concert,  seeing,  as 
ide  of  a  divided  movie  screen,  the  I.S.  of 
..ipping  across  the  stage  to  the  podium, 
ents  twice  as  fast  as  anyone  else's,  and  in 
'erything  he  did,  his  energy,  physical  and 
iving  everyone  around  him  far  behind; 
i  other  side,  I.S.  tonight,  old,  frail,  halt- 
fear,  conducting  in  public  for  the  last 
life.  What  makes  his  case  the  more  dis- 
his  terrifying  self-awareness.  A  long 
1  withering  away  would  be  a  great  cruelty 


Vev\  York.  The  findings  of  an  electro- 
;ram  and  of  other  tests  performed  on  I.S. 
are  amazing,  says  his  physician,  Dr. 


Lewithin.  There  is  no  sign  of  senility,  of  the  brain- 
softening  normal  in  a  man  of  his  age,  nor  any  onset 
of  brain  sclerosis.  But  then,  I.S.  lives  entirely  in 
his  brain.  The  receptivity  tests  have  in  fact  shown 
his  responses  to  be  as  rapid  as  they  are  in  a  man  of 
thirty.  I.S.  is  greatly  interested  in  the  encephalo- 
gram, which  he  compares  to  "an  electronic  score, 
with  six-line  staves  and  unreadable  avant-garde 
notation,"  adding  that  the  eighteen  electrodes  at- 
tached to  his  head  made  him  look  like  "a  bald 
woman  trying  to  scare  up  a  mane  of  hair." 

At  the  same  time,  says  the  doctor,  the  composer's 
body  is  a  ruin.  Two  blood-lettings  and  three  Roent- 
gen-ray treatments  are  scheduled  for  the  week,  and 
they  are  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  as  I.S.  knows— 
he  is  in  fact  already  processing  and  overcoming  the 
knowledge  in  his  formidable  psychological  machin- 
ery. Armed  with  an  understanding  of  the  appre- 
hensible biochemical  facts,  he  will  thus  begin  to 
"think  positively,"  harnessing  his  powerful  "esem- 
plastic  will"  to  all  the  favorable  factors  and  ignor- 
ing the  unfavorable.  But  the  most  difficult  enemy  to 
subdue  is  another  part  of  the  same  mind,  that  power- 
ful intelligence  which  has  not  aged  with  the  body 
and  remains  so  ruthlessly  aware  of  it. 

June  18.  Hotel  del  Coronado.  Coronado  Beach, 
California. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Stokowski,  the  conductor?"  the 
receptionist  asks,  and  I.S.  nods  affirmatively.  He  is 
less  amused  later  seeing  his  own  name  in  a  letter 
from  Public  Relations  asking  whether  he  would 
mind  being  photographed.  .  .  . 

I.S.'s  birthday  party"'  is  launched  with  slugs  of 
Stolychnaya  vodka  and  docked  with  a  cake,  baked 
by  Milene,  Stravinsky's  daughter,  and  brought  into 
the  room  by  her  in  a  parade  with  V.,  who  carries  a 
tray  w  ith  eighty-five  lighted  candles.  We  sing  "Hap- 
py Birthday"  and  I.S.  says  that  that  makes  it  "5on 
et  lumiere."  But  he  says  little  else,  and  it  is  hard  to 
know  his  feelings. 

After  I.S.  has  cut  the  cake,  we  open  some  of  the 
four  hundred  cables  and  telegrams  that  have  been 
piling  up  all  week  from  all  over  the  world.  But 
whereas,  for  example,  the  President  of  Germany 
has  sent  a  two-page  homage,  no  word  has  come  from 
any  public  official  in  America,  where  "The  poor 
procession  w  ithout  music  goes."  Nor,  of  course,  has 
any  message  come  from  that  despoliation  of  the 
desert  in  which  I.S.  has  lived  for  twenty-seven  years. 
In  fact  the  only  acknowledgment  of  the  anniversary 
in  his  home  community  was  a  concert  by  the 
"Beverly  Hills  Symphony,"  conducted  by  himself 
four  months  ago  at  a  greatly  reduced  fee  not  yet 
received.  So  let  the  record  stand.  While  the  greatest 
living  composer's  eighty-fifth  birthday  is  being  cele- 
brated all  over  the  world  by  entire  festivals,  and 
countless  individual  concerts  and  performances,  no 
organization  in  the  vale  of  smog-induced  tears  that 
he  has  sc.  long  honored  by  his  residence  so  much  as 
thougii1  o  ledicating  a  program  to  the  event.  In 
fact,  the  an  ciific  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  alone 

*He  was  born  June  18,  1882,  near  St.  Petersburg. 
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recognized  the  necessity,  for  Los  Angeles's  sake,  of 
a  concert,  but  when  permission  was  sought  for  the 
musicians  to  contribute  their  services  for  it,  the 
Musicians'  Union  refused  on  grounds  that  it  would 
"set  a  precedent."  A  precedent  for  whom?  Is  a 
deluge  of  Stravinskys  imminent?  In  Los  Angeles? 

July  15.  Hollywood.  Nureyev  and  Fonteyn  come  for 
aperitifs— directly  from  a  rehearsal,  which  partly 
excuses  his  getup:  white  tennis  shorts,  white 
sweater,  white  sandals.  From  the  front  he  may  be 
"faun-like,"  as  is  said,  but  seeing  the  back  first, 
with  the  long,  shaggy  Beardsley-period  hair,  one 
could  take  him  for  a  tousled  woman.  He  is  quite 
unlike  the  thrasonical  exhibitionist  of  newspaper 
copywriters,  nevertheless,  and  in  fact  I  have  rarely 
seen  anyone  more  gracious  and  gentle  with  I.S.,  to 
whom  his  first  words  are:  "This  is  a  very  great 
honor  for  me;  I  only  hope  I  am  not  taking  your 
time." 

He  talks  about  Bronislava  Nijinska's  revival  of 
Les  Noces,  saying  he  had  learned  a  great  deal  from 
it  himself.  The  I.S.'s  then  talk  about  their  red- 
carpet  reception  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  this  makes 
him  uneasy.  When  V.  quotes  Nancy  Mitford  on  the 
"clean  feeling  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  money 
doesn't  matter,"  he  cannot  help  breaking  in:  "Of 
course  it  doesn't.  There  is  nothing  to  buy:  no  auto- 
mobiles, no  houses,  not  even  food."  But  he  speaks 
gratefully  of  Madame  Furtseva,  the  Culture  Minis- 
ter, who  discovered  him  during  the  Bolshoi  Ballet's 
season  in  Paris.  "One  afternoon  at  a  reception  for 
the  dancers  she  pointed  to  me  and  told  one  of  her 
minions.  'Next  time  this  one  will  dance  the  solo.' 
That  did  it."  Explaining  his  defection  shortly  after, 
he  says  that  "The  Soviet  dancers  were  quartered  in 
a  very  poor  hotel  near  the  Place  de  la  Bastille, 
where  we  never  saw  anything  of  Paris.  Then  one 
day  I  learned  how  to  use  the  Metro  and  took  it  to 
the  Champs-Elysees.  Walking  from  there  to  the 
Seine.  I  resolved  never  to  leave;  Paris  seemed  to  me 
the  most  wonderful  place  on  earth.  But  tell  me,  why 
are  Russian  emigres,  in  Paris  and  California  and 
everywhere  else,  so  nostalgic  for  a  Russia  most  of 
them  have  never  seen?"  V.  suggests  that  part  of  the 
reason  is  in  Russian  literature,  and  it  is  true  that 
many  of  the  refugees  she  knows  exist  in  a  world  of 
Russian  books  and  have  never  learned  other  lan- 
guages. Nureyev's  rejoinder  is  that  "A  refugee 
should  live  according  to  the  way  of  life  in  the  coun- 
try of  his  adoption."  Just  as  he  lives? 

Next  to  I.S.,  who  is  as  thin  and  shrunken  as 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  Nureyev  is  impertinently  healthy- 
looking.  Entering  the  room,  he  identifies  a  post- 
card-size Klimt,  and  he  continues  to  study  the  art 
objects  on  tables  and  walls,  glancing  back  and  forth 
from  them  to  I.S.,  as  if  trying  to  crack  the  "object 
language"  of  the  house— people  being  implied  by 
their  possessions,  after  all— which  is  simply  I.S.'s 
obsession  with  the  minuscule. 

July  27.  Hollywood.  Seeing  the  I.S.'s  again  after 
even  a  short  separation  moves  me  nowadays  almost 
more  than  I  can  bear.  They  are  the  two  most  marvel- 
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ous  people  in  the  world,  the  last  sun 
richer  and  better  humanity,  a  whole  c 
themselves.  But  they  are  so  old  and  i 
fragile  now,  and  so  terribly  alone.  The 
hour  of  my  flight,  and  when  to  expect  r 
late  they  will  go  to  the  window  again  am 
play  their  rounds  of  solitaire  more  anxii 
I  do  arrive,  the  sight  of  them  in  the 
which  they  come  at  the  sound  of  my  ta 
ting.  They  seem,  especially  after  that  r 
the  junkyard  and  the  dreck  of  Los 
desperately  out  of  place  as  well  as  out  c 
I  tend  to  think  about  them,  when  I  am  avi 
were  in  the  past.  To  see  them  after  a 
therefore,  is  a  sudden  acute  reminder 
reminder  full  of  the  pain  of  impending 


August  21.  New  York.  An  alarming  cf  f 
during  my  recording  session  tonight  sa  m 
been  discovered  that  I.S.  has  a  bleeding'lc 
he  has  been  taken  to  the  Cedars  of  Lei  i< 
that  he  has  lost  more  than  half  of  his  rJo> 
range  to  fly  back  immediately. 

t 

September  13.  Hollywood.  The  fourteen  tif 
hospital  and  nine  subsequent  days  in  bf1  i 
have  been  extremely  weakening.  I.S.  ha  o 
teen  pounds— one  wonders  from  where  s 
was  so  tiny  anyway— not  much  of  which' 3 
gained  on  his  present  frugal  diet.  Hi:  r 
reminds  us  of  photographs  of  Buchenw?  . 
complains  that  every  nerve  ending  in  j 
and-bones  body  is  raw  and  painful.  1 
ocrit  still  stands  at  only  35,  too.  u 
platelet  count  has  risen  to  1,200.000.  ThW 
ponent  of  the  blood  is  anemic,  in  other  b 
the  other  too  rich,  and  to  complica 
further,  the  indicated  medication  for  eac  '■ 
ter-indicated"  for  the  other.  His  uremicH 
is  high,  as  well,  and  each  finger  of  the 
throbs  like  toothache  from  what  has  now 
nosed  as  gout.  Worst  of  all,  and  unspe re- 
pressing to  observe,  is  the  defeat,  I  ' 
temporary,  of  that  powerful  will.  He  doe 
read  today,  and  when  I  switch  on  the  teli 
him  to  watch  his  favorite  African  animal 
he  refuses  to  turn  toward  the  screen,  sayix 
like  to  look  at  it  in  Vera's  room."  He  tra< 
he  saw  his  birth  certificate  in  a  dream 
and  it  was  "very  yellow." 

September  25.  A  marked  upturn  today 
mized  by  an  old-time  tantrum  over  some  <> 
tents  of  the  mail:  a  fulsome  fan  letter;  a  s 
//  ho's  Who  form:  a  request  to  fill  in- 
questionnaire   (  I.S.  is  regularly  circulfi 
this  )  :  a  tape  of  a  "ballad  composed  on  a  Hi! 
by  an  airline  pilot  during  flight,"  here 
mitted  for  I.S.'s  opinion,  which  is:  " 
afraid  to  (ly  again."  Reaching  for  a  Kl< 
finding  it  to  be  the  last  in  the  contains 
the  empty  box  to  the  floor.  V.  genth  at 
him,  as  one  would  a  small  child,  telling 
the  box  will  probabl)  have  to  remain  w 
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pi  accumulates:  "Then  perhaps  the  throw - 
iJ  ze  that  we  have  no  one  to  pick  up  such 

dpalanchine  conies  for  dinner,  snorting 
ffl!  as  if  from  hay  fever,  twitching  as  if  he 
tting  the  tic  douloureux.  In  check  pants, 
e  shoes,   double-breasted   blue  jacket 
juttons,  sideburns  to  the  ear  lobes,  he 
r.  but  on  arrival  puts  in  a  half-hour  of 
vative  piano  practice.  He  describes  the 
let  now  planned  for  Suzanne  Farrell, 
a-like  movements,  and  asks  me  to  sug- 
or  it  by  Berg;  but  Reigen,  the  only  pos- 
n  think  of.  is  too  large  orchestrally.  and 
riations  and  Adagio  from  Lulu,  which 
been  considering,  is  too  brooding  in 
nd  too  explicit  dramatically.  I  suspect 
s  conception  hinges  on   the  circum- 
the  seven-veil  striptease,  like  that  of 
ar,  would  nowadays  conclude  in  a  com- 
ing, and  that  the  dance  would  be  able 
I  lome,  like  the  Queen  in  Alice  ("Off 
ad"),  reallv  wanting  a  different  part  of 
ihan  the  one  she  gets, 
jr.  B.  first  enters  I.S.'s  bedroom,  I.S., 
mscious  about  his  loss  of  weight,  says: 
:e.  like  all  Americans  I  am  reducing." 

\t  about  4:00  p.m..  I.S.  complains  of  a 
is  teeth,  as  he  says,  begin  to  "A/apper." 
■l.  he  has  a  101°  temperature,  which,  in 
d  state,  is  very  alarming;  he  can  hardly 
ross  the  room  now,  and  his  shoulders 
ire  as  fleshless  as  a  coat  hanger:  pneu- 
:.en  influenza  could  kill  him.  His  lungs 
dear,  however,  and  the  fulminant  pains 
1  s  of  are  obviously  abdominal.  But  when 
\<  describe  them,  he  sits  bolt  upright  and 
T"  Soon  after  this  he  begins  to  mictur- 
w  minutes,  which  could  indicate  an  in- 
i  bladder  crystals  formed  by  the  high 


P.M.,  I  find  him 
over  and  over, 
f  d  turned  to  the  wall.  At  length  a  doctor 
ir  prescribes  Gantrisin.  At  the  beginning 


g  the  room  at  7:00 
'jospodi,  Gospodi" 


of  the  doctor's  examination  I.S.'s  pulse  is  fast,  but 
as  soon  as  he  is  convinced  that  a  bladder  infection 
is  the  true  complaint,  the  pulse  rate  drops  to  normal 
and  the  temperature  to  a  bit  below;  he  has  had  a 
death  scare,  and  was  as  frightened  of  flu  and  pneu- 
monia as  we  were.  All  night  long,  says  V.,  who 
spends  it  on  a  couch  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  he 
twists,  turns,  fumbles  with  the  sheets  trying  to  make 
a  nest,  but  is  unable  to  forget  the  specter. 

I  realize  now  that  in  recent  years  I  have  so  often 
hidden  my  true  feelings  for  him  precisely  because 
of  the  dread  of  this  moment.  Yesterday  evening 
those  feelings  came  irrepressibly  flooding  out  as  the 
result  of  an  extraordinarily  clear  hour  with  him, 
during  which  he  talked  to  me  and  discussed  his 
ideas  with  me  in  the  way  it  used  to  be  between  us 
years  ago.  I  understood  then  that  he  has  no  thoughts 
of  not  goinj;  on.  And  he  can  go  on  of  course,  in  that 
undamaged  and  undaunted  mind  of  his.  but  only 
there,  which  is  the  tragedy. 

Ever  since  I  have  known  them.  I.S.  and  V.  have 
kissed  each  other  at  first  sight  of  every  new  moon, 
a  promise  of  renewal.  The  moon  is  new  tonight,  but 
they  do  not  see  it,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  future. 

November  2.  I.S.'s  "gouty"  left  hand  has  suddenly 
turned  black.  A  new  team  of  doctors,  after  consulta- 
tion early  this  morning,  attributes  the  discoloration 
to  circulatory  blockage  from  a  sludge  of  platelets,  a 
rate  of  some  2,000,000  at  last  count,  versus  a  normal 
200.000.  The  finger  pains  of  the  past  eight  weeks 
were  caused  not  by  gout,  in  other  words,  but  by 
circulatory  failure,  and  the  anti-gout  medicines 
were  not  merely  powerless  to  relieve  the  hand  but 
were  dangerous  for  the  ulcer.  The  discovery  is  in- 
furiating as  well  as  frustrating.  Why  was  a  gout 
specialist  not  called  two  months  ago,  and  a  com- 
petent vascular  cardiologist? 

It  is  decided  to  try  to  dilate  the  coagulated  capil- 
laries  by  blocking  the  nerve  with  Novocain  injec- 
tions, and  as  this  entails  a  risk  in  a  man  of  I.S.'s 
age.  the  op  ition  can  only  be  performed  in  the 
hospital.  Ciiokn./  with  tears  and  fears,  I  pack  his 
bag  and  take  him  there  in  early  afternoon,  prac- 
tically carrying  him  from  his  room  to  the  car.  for 
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he  is  heavily  drugged  and  scarcely  able  to  walk. 

The  injection  is  not  administered  until  seven 
o'clock,  after  a  second  consilium  with  a  second 
vascular  cardiologist,  but  when  we  return  to  the 
hospital  at  eleven,  the  fingers  are  even  more  hor- 
ribly black.  The  surgeons  now  speak  of  it  as  gan- 
grene and  mention  the  gruesome  possibility  of 
amputation,  further  warning  us  of  a  high  danger  of 
pneumonia,  I.S.  having  been  in  bed  for  so  long.  I 
take  V.  home,  then  go  home  myself,  but  I  cannot 
pass  I.S.'s  studio  and  bedroom,  or  look  at  his  dark 
window  from  my  room,  or,  of  course,  sleep,  and 
when  going  to  bed  I  remember  and  use  all  of  my 
childhood  prayers. 

November  3.  The  finger  color  has  improved  slightly 
after  the  third  Novocain  injection,  but  the  hand  is 
still  gangrenous.  Sick  as  he  is,  however,  and  despite 
the  haze  of  pain-killing  sedations,  I.S.  shines  like  a 
beacon,  replying  precisely,  ironically,  originally. 
I.S.-ishly,  to  the  forensic  inquisition  of  his  doctors, 
and  replying  to  them  in  English  and  German,  more- 
over, and  to  myself  and  V.  in  French  and  Russian, 
without  once  mixing  or  confusing  the  languages  or 
fumbling  for  a  word. 

His  extreme  fastidiousness  is  giving  him  no  end 
of  trouble.  He  insists  on  staying  in  the  gabinetto 
unaided,  and  even  on  brushing  his  teeth  unseen,  and 
he  charges  me  to  explain  to  the  nurse  that  he  does 
not  mean  to  be  rude,  but  is  unable  to  converse  with 
her.  To  me  he  says.  "I  can  offer  you  nothing  here 
but  ennuis."  As  we  leave  him,  the  nurse,  noticing 
my  anxiety  and  probably  seeing  me  trying  to  stifle 
my  feelings,  follows  me  into  the  corridor  with  the 
advice  that  "It  is  a  mistake  to  get  so  involved,"  as  if 
"involving"  oneself  were  a  matter  of  choice,  and  as 
if  a  noninvolved  life,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be 
worth  living. 

November  5.  The  index  finger  is  slightly  less  black 
this  morning,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  a  little 
rosier:  the  nerve  will  not  be  blocked  today.  As  the 
amelioration  is  ascribed  in  some  degree  to  a  trickle 
of  alcohol  in  the  intravenous  fluid,  it  is  further 
decided  that  I.S.  should  be  allowed  to  taste  the  stuff, 
if  it  can  be  tasted  through  the  milk  he  would  have 
to  swallow  before  and  after.  Accordingly  he  is  to 
receive  three  half-jiggers  of  Scotch,  at  wide  inter- 
vals, and  each  one  blended  to  obliteration  with  milk. 
The  prescription  provokes  a  great  flap  among  the 
floor  nurses,  who  say  that  it  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  hospital  that  "drink"  has  been  ad- 
ministered in  the  social  fashion. 

Returning  to  the  hospital  in  the  afternoon,  I 
spoon-feed  I.S.,  and  hold  his  bad  hand:  he  says  the 
warmth  diminishes  the  pain.  Always  a  naturally  af- 
fectionate, as  well  as  a  deeply  lonely  man,  feeling 
now  poms  out  of  him.  And  not  a  little  of  it  pours 
into  me.  for  we  are  very  close  now.  as  we  were  in 
our  first  years  together;  he  asks  me  to  sit  by  him  all 
the  time,  and  will  allow  me  to  leave  only  if  I  promise 
to  return  immediately. 

To  what  extent  death  is  in  his  thoughts  I  have  no 
idea  :  that  will  appear  later,  if  he  lives.  But  it  is  clear 


that  much  of  his  mental  suffering  in  I 
caused  by  the  absence  of  a  proper  sense  f  \ 
as  aged.  In  his  own  mind  he  is  not  eight  ix< 
A  resurrection  has  occurred  between  in 
and  third  visits  tonight,  and  of  all  r  yfl 
ironies  the  whiskey  may  have  turned  tl  til 
face  has  more  color,  his  hand-grasp  is  in 
voice  is  stronger,  his  conversation  is  qij;k< 
his  criticisms  of  the  nurses  are  as  caus 
would  have  been  a  year  ago.  He  wants  tku 
date,  and,  on  hearing  it,  seems  as  surpr  d 
Van  Winkle  was  on  being  told  how  lc * 
slept;  only  yesterday  I.S.  was  uncertain  1  oj 
in  the  hospital,  at  one  point  asking  the  r  ne 
hotel  and  the  city.  The  finger  is  clearer  ti  n 
as  the  doctors  concur  in  ascribing  at  le;  1 
the  improvement  to  whiskey,  we  tipple  in 


November  77.  I.S.  has  a  new  nurse  tod;  | 
old  trout  with  scabrous  tongue  and  the 
of  a  warden.  She  treats  him  as  if  he  w 
ancient,    puling   baby,    and   deeply  o 
decorum  w  ith  remarks  such  as,  "Do  yoi  isi 
Grip  on  your  dentures?"  and.  "I've  w  et 
bottoms  in  my  time.  .  .  ."  The  patient  is  I 
compensation  in  her  own  life,  as  I  ha\  ci 
think  most  patients  are  for  most  nurses; 
resents  V.'s  place  next  to  the  bed  and  th 
of  I.S.  toward  V.,  as  if  she  were  a  per 
other  world.  "Can  you  see  this?"  V.  as] 
up  a  book  of  photographs  for  him  to  pen 
says,  "I  think  so,  but  I  w  ould  rather  loc  al 
I  am  now  beginning  to  fear  that  V.  w 
unless  I  can  find  a  way  of  spreading  h  H 


November  13.  A  Dies  Irae,  the  worst  sin  [  J 
A  new  abscission  must  have  occurred  irMK 
finger,  which  is  blacker  than  ever.  Equljj 
ting  is  I.S.'s  semi-deliiium.  His  sense  oril 
sense  of  distance  are  virtually  inoperai  a 
memory  has  become  a  total  jumble.  He  p 
asks  where  he  is,  and  confounds  names  ;  d 
partly  because  of  verbal  resemblances; jiu 
Marcus"  starts  him  off  on  Markeviteh.  1  t 
the  nurses  in  Russian,  too,  mistaking  tr  n 
Worst  of  all,  he  says  he  cannot  see,  and  h  s 
unable  at  times  to  identify  objects  in  the'o 
even  ourselves.  Once  he  tells  me  that  "  1 
my  passport  behind  and  cannot  return.'- 

Fearing  he  has  had  a  major  stroke  I  si 
consultation,  convene  the  two  neurosurj*)! 
return  to  the  hospital  in  the  evening  to  wires 
examination.  The  result  is  an  amazing  i 
an  always  amazing  and  still  very  mil 
mind.  It  is  true  that  I.S.  has  always  bet  f 
medical  interrogations,  but  tonight  he  ri'S 
occasion  with  some  impish  mots  d'espr  a 
Dr.  Rothenberg:  "Will  you  answer  a  feu 
tions.  Mr.  Stravinsky?"  I.S.:  "No."  But  I 
tions  come.  "Do  you  see  double.  Mr.  Sir. 
"Yes."  "How  long  has  this  been  ^oing  ij? 
my  life,  when  I  am  soul."  "What  month 
is  it?"  Here  the  best  I.S.  can  say  is  "autui 
vou  see  people  or  animals  in  the  room  at  I 
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Why  the  butler  is  always  British. 


and  the  numbered  that,  you'll  find  the  British 
tradition  of  personal  service  very  much  in  evi- 
dence at  BO  AC. 

We've  put  a  Chief  Steward  in  charge  of  the 
care  and  feeding  of  passengers  on  every  flight. 
And  in  his  charge  is  an  expert  staff  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  attentive  without  being  pa- 
tronizing, confident  without  being  intimidating. 

So  if  you  should  doze  off  during  a  BOAC 
flight,  don't  be  surprised  if  someone  quietly  puts 
out  your  cigarette,  removes  the  magazine  from 
your  lap,  and  switches  off  your  overhead 
light.  As  they  say  in  the  movies,  you'll  know 
whodunit. 


any  fan  of  the  late,  late  show.  Invari- 

nan  who  takes  the  coats  and  mixes  the 
!S|and  announces  dinner  and  stokes  the 
|e  library  speaks  with  a  pronounced 
1  :cent. 

l  iuse  it  has  always  been  understood,  by 
|!asting  in  Hollywood  and  the  world  at 
It  behind  the  accent  is  a  centuries-old 
1  'hat  service  is  all  about. 
I vhich  wine  is  to  be  served  with  what 
^  nd  at  what  temperature.  Of  how  to  be 
*  vhen  needed.  And  how  to  remain  dis- 
I  most  invisibly,  in  the  background. 
1 3ite  the  speed  of  today's  jets  and  the 
I  of  today's  life,  the  computerized  th        And  why. 

1  contact  your  Travel  Agent  or  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation   wi       has  offices  in  principal  cities. 

mebody  up  there  cares. 
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comDiment 


Give  Harper's  Magazine. 

To  friends,  relatives,  business  associates— to  every- 
one on  your  gift  list  who  deserves  a  very  special 
acknowledgment  at  holiday  time.  For  Harper's 
Magazine  is  the  one  gift  that  speaks  volumes  about 
your  esteem  for  their  minds.  Their  intellectual  curi- 
osity. Their  concern  for  the  world.  Their  capacity  to 
understand,  accept— and  when  necessary,  fiercely 
reject— the  ideas  that  shape  the  human  condition. 

And  Harper's  Magazine  is  a  gift  that  also  says  a  lot 
about  you.  About  your  own  fine  tastes  in  reading. 
And  about  your  thoughtfulness  in  having  chosen  a 
gift  they'll  use  and  enjoy  the  whole  year  through. 
Long  after  the  plum  puddings  and  fruitcakes  and 
bon  bons  are  gone,  Harper's  Magazine  will  continue 
to  serve  up  portions  of  tantalizing  food  for  thought. 
From  the  pens  of  the  brightest,  most  relevant,  most 
provocative  writers  in  America  today. 
Harper's  Magazine  gift  subscriptions  offer  some 


other  outstanding  advantages,  too.  Like  if 
venience  of  "shopping"  in  the  comfort  ani  q 
your  own  home.  The  postpaid  order-envelc  3 
does  the  trick. 

And  economy.  Your  first  gift  subscription  t.s 
$7.00— a  $1 .50  savings  from  the  regular  sufc  i 
price.  Each  additional  gift  costs  even  lis 
$6.00  each.  And  there's  no  need  to  send^ja 
now,  unless  you  prefer.  jj 

What's  more,  each  gift  is  announced,  at  iY  \ 
time,  by  an  attractive  seasons-greeting 
hand-signed  in  your  name. 

The  holidays  will  be  here  before  you  know  i.S 
not  take  a  moment  right  now  to  enter  your  £ 
Magazine  gift  subscriptions.  And  if  you'  I 
enter  or  renew  your  own  subscription  at  13 
time,  well  gladly  oblige  at  the  same  low  ct 

With  our  compliments. 
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ijaj  realize  later  that  they  weren't  there?" 
H  ooys  were  sitting  in  that  chair  all  after- 
Hid  you  see  a  black  cat?"  "No."  But  he 
am  e  vivid  mixtures  of  color  in  the  curtain 
goJ;  t  the  same  time  telling  us  that  he  knows 
urtJ  was  a  drab  brown  yesterday.  Dr.  Roth- 
jb  J  ceeds  to 'examine  his  eyes  with  lights 

0  t|  his  ability  to  read  a  paragraph  from  a 
>  Mi  he  reading  proves  to  be  very  laborious, 
Sej  sees  the  letters  a  half-inch  to  the  left  of 
&ij  the  same  time  as  the  print  itself.  What 
gssf  rim  still  more,  he  confesses,  is  his  in- 
» t  elate  events.  "Something  is  wrong  both 
f  so  3  of  time  and  in  the  reasoning  faculty," 
ys,  d  goes  on  to  describe  the  symptoms  of 
ten  state  with  an  awareness  and  a  power  of 
lit]  a  philosopher  a  fourth  of  his  age  and  in 
|t I  1th  might  envy.  In  fact  one  of  the  doc- 
in    interests  of  an  analogy  I  fail  to  follow, 

1  J  stion  to  him  about  time  in  music,  but 
est  s  concepts,  whereupon  I.S.  sets  him 
M  .-  distinguishing  "time  as  a  matter  of 
.a  rhythm  as  a  matter  of  design." 

Id  ors  seek  to  assure  him  that  his  new  com- 
II  ■  due  entirely  to  the  effects  of  his  new 

■  im  console,"  he  finally  concedes,  adding 
If  ked  hard  in  myself  for  the  cause  of  the 
H  1  was  anguished  because  I  was  unable  to 
1 1  ;ut  it  exactly  enough.  I  want  to  be  more 

■  vy  thoughts."  But  is  he  "console"?  He 
I  "a  more  powerful  pill,  so  that  I  do  not 
tr  hink  about  it  anymore  tonight."  But 
h  edatives  are  forbidden  because  of  the 
rj  pneumonia  if  he  fails  to  move  enough. 

■  14.  Finally,  eight  weeks  late,  I.S.  is  in- 
B  rially  with  radioactive  phosphorus,  by  a 
I  iring  a  rubber  suit  and  what  looks  like  a 
1  jlmet.  Three  nurses  wheel  the  patient  to  a 
I  room  in  the  basement,  making  me  think 
I ;  queens  accompanying  Arthur  to  Avalon. 
A,  a  thrice-daily  series  of  abdominal  and 
I  ous  heparin  injections  is  begun. 

I  ital  wanderings  are  worse  than  yesterday. 
I;  trip  to  the  X-ray  room,  he  asks  us  to 
I  his  wallet,  which  of  course  he  has  not 
|>  person  in  months;  the  mistake  probably 
habit  of  concern  about  his  pocket  valu- 
n  disrobed  for  X-rays  in  the  past.  On  the 
the  room,  however,  he  asks  if  we  have 
7rantsuzski  Geld  to  tip  the  porters."  Then, 
'ner  comes,  he  insists  on  eating  from  his 
thinking  he  is  in  his  room  at  home,  and 
says  it  isn't  there,  he  points  to  where  she 
it.  As  we  leave  for  dinner  ourselves,  he 
>me  to  the  restaurant  with  us.  I  tell  him 
able  to  very  soon,  and  after  considering 
moment,  he  replies,  heartbreakingly,  "I 
am  not  able  to  eat  with  you,  but  I  could 
e  also  begs  to  be  taken  for  a  "promenade" 
r,  and  no  doubt  troubled  by  his  mistake 
|g  he  was  home,  asks  how  it  is  there  now. 
,  I  say,  for  we  miss  him  all  the  time. 
;  a  bad  period  of  hallucinations,  a  side 


effect  of  the  heparin,  the  doctors  say.  He  appre- 
hends people  who  are  not  present  but  fails  to  see 
us  and  his  nurses  when  we  are  only  inches  away, 
and  once  he  asks  why  there  are  two  watches  on  his 
right  wrist  from  which  even  the  one  has  now  been 
removed.  V.  says  that  his  Russian  comments  are 
"nonsensical"  and  "delirious,"  which  greatly  upsets 
her,  of  course,  nor  is  she  impressed  by  my  argu- 
ment that  this  unreality  is  better  for  him  now  than 
truth.  Then  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  rambling, 
he  drops  a  remark  showing  such  a  perfect  sense  of 
reality  that  we  know  his  mind  is  holding  on  tight. 
Overhearing  us  mention  a  certain  music  critic, 
whose  name  has  not  come  up  in  years,  he  wants  to 
know  whether  the  said  critic  is  dead  or  alive. 
"Dead,"  says  V.,  but  I.S.  is  doubtful.  "No,  he  is 
probably  alive  and  in  Argentina." 

The  mind  seems  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of 
which  only  that. part  dealing  with  the  outer  world 
and  the  present  is  confused.  And  surely  this  is 
natural,  considering  the  disruption  of  the  time  sense 
by  drugs  and  medicine  schedules,  and  the  disloca- 
tion in  consequence  of  staring  at  hospital  walls, 
which  are  not  so  unlike  the  walls  of  his  bedroom 
at  home. 

The  other,  the  creative  part  of  the  mind  is  un- 
disturbed. In  the  evening,  during  one  of  his  lucid 
spells,  I  tell  him  that  the  BBC  wants  him  to  compose 
six  to  ten  seconds  of  music  to  be  used  with  a  multi- 
colored eye  by  Picasso  as  the  signature  of  a  new 
color-television  channel.  The  creative  mind  instant- 
ly seizes  the  idea  and  moves  ahead  with  it  like  a 
prow.  "The  time  problem  interests  me,  the  six 
seconds  ruling  out  chords  and  rhythms  in  any  con- 
ventional sense,  but  of  course  many  notes  can  be 
used  at  a  time.  An  eye  means  transparency,  too. 
and  that  the  sound  should  be  produced  by  very 
high  instruments,  possibly  by  flutes,  compared  to 
which  oboes  are  greasy  and  clarinets  oily." 

November  18.  The  depredations  are  showing;  I.S. 
is  so  thin  now  that  his  nose  seems  to  have  grown, 
and  his  long-untrimmed  moustache  overhangs  his 
lip,  suggesting  a  walrus  or  fox  terrier.  But  the 
finger  remains  blue-black,  and  it  is  painful,  less  so 
in  the  mornings  when  he  is  still  comatose  from  the 
sedatives  of  the  night  before.  As  for  the  intensity 
of  the  pain,  the  doctors  assure  us  that  he  performs 
for  our  sympathy,  which  is  normal  patient  be- 
havior, and  that  he  has  often  dispatched  a  nurse 
for  codeine  or  Darvon.  only  to  fall  asleep  before 
she  has  had  time  to  give  it  to  him.  Some  pain  he 
has,  nevertheless,  and  he  moans  from  it  throughout 
the  afternoon.  Once  the  nurse  gives  him  a  pill, 
warns  him  it  is  a  big  one,  goes  to  fetch  water  to 
help  it  down,  but  when  she  returns  I.S.  says,  "Al- 
ready done." 

The  result  of  yesterday's  midnight  consulta- 
tion, which  introduced  a  new  vascular  surgeon  into 
the  medical-opinion  pool,  is  a  compounding  of  new 
ingrediei.  in  the  intravenous,  the  commencement 
of  arm  ana  hi. id  exercises,  and  the  application  of 
mild  heating  therapy  to  the  entire  integument  of  the 
forearm  and  hand. 
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November  19.  The  new  intravenous  formula,  with 
the  new  anti-coagulant,  Priscoline,  has  not  changed 
the  finger  color,  hut  it  makes  I.S.  so  drowsy  that 
we  get  only  a  few  words  out  of  him  the  whole  day. 
The  blindness  is  far  more  frightening  than  the 
finger.  He  identifies  us  by  our  voices,  hardly  turn- 
ing his  head  to  left  or  right,  while  what  he  does 
see— the  anti-corona  of  someone  walking  past  the 
bed— is  not  there. 

November  20.  "Where  are  you?"  he  asks,  hearing 
me  enter  the  room  this  morning,  and  as  I  reach  the 
bed  he  puts  his  good  hand  to  my  face  as  if  he  were 
totally  blind.  He  is  so  heavily  drugged,  too,  that 
speech  occurs  only  at  great  intervals.  Once  he 
wakes  up  saying.  "How  long  will  it  last?"  and 
again,  "How  much  longer?"  Then  for  the  first  time 
in  all  these  months.  "I  don't  want  to  live  this  way  ." 
I  try  to  make  him  believe  that  he  will  soon  be  home 
and  composing,  but  he  nods  his  head  weakly 
toward  his  hand  saying.  "I  need  my  hand;  I  am 
maimed  in  my  band."  I  am  more  worried  about  his 
eyes,  nevertheless,  and  most  worried  of  all  about 
the  amount  of  fight  left  in  him;  already,  as  Lear 
says.  "The  oldest  hath  borne  most." 

November  23.  It  is  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  most 
wonderful  possible  way  :  the  long-prayed-for  mira- 
cle has  happened.  Not  once  in  seventy-two  hours 
has  I.S.  complained  of  pain  or  taken  a  pain-killer, 
and  the  finger  color  has  returned  almost  to  normal. 
His  sight  is  not  normal,  and  he  is  still  unable  to 
distinguish  faces  in  what  seems  to  be,  as  he  de- 
scribes it.  a  dioramic  blur;  but  his  eyes  turn  much 
more  rapidly  toward,  and  focus  more  quickly  on, 
us  than  a  few  days  ago.  He  sits  in  a  chair  for 
awhile,  which  makes  him  look  much  thinner  than 
in  the  bed.  Milene  reads  to  him,  too,  and  he  is  quick 
to  pounce  on  her  mistakes  in  Russian  pronuncia- 
tion. Incredible  man!  Only  three  days  ago  he  was 
in  a  semicoma,  his  left  hand  a  half-silted  estuary  of 
gangrene,  his  body  worn  out  by  months  of  pain.  And 
he  has  come  out  of  it.  actually  recrossed  the  Styx. 
"How  much  is  it  costing?"  he  asks  me  suddenly, 
and  in  all  these  weeks  no  words  have  sounded  so 
good.  I.S.  is  back  in  decimal-system  reality.  Thank 
God. 

He  is  pepped  up  from  glucose  and  jumpy,  brittle, 
anxious,  ready  to  fly  off  the  handle  at  any  and 
everything.  "I  have  had  enough  medical  philoso- 
phy," he  tells  one  of  his  physicians,  and  to  a  nurse 
who  advises  him  to  "relax,"  his  retort  is:  "What? 
And  leave  the  driving  to  you?"  He  is  suffering  drug 
withdrawal,  of  course,  and  a  mountain  of  after- 
effects, but  1  like  the  friction. 

V.  is  ill  and  in  bed  today,  with  flu,  she  says, 
though  it  is  more  likely  battle  fatigue.  The  crisis 
of  last  weekend  was  loo  much  for  her,  and  she  has 
kept  her  fear  inside  too  long. 


November  28.  I  go  at  noon  to  bring  I.S.  home,  but 
his  departure  is  delayed  b>  requests  for  autographs 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE     from  every  nurse  on  the  floor,  which  he  gives,  even 
NOVEMIiEH  l%o    embellishing  some  with   musical  notations.  Out- 


doors, out  from  that  stultifying  hospit;  at  3 
is  as  pale  as  junket;  dressed  in  a  su  he 
terribly  thin,  shrunken,  and  frail. 

As  I  lead  him  from  the  car  into  the  In 
that  it  must  seem  to  me  as  if  I  am  "towir  a  w 
but  weak  as  he  is,  he  props  himself  oi  ha 
and  w  ill  not  go  to  bed.  He  is  contempt  >ug 
medicines  and  balks  at  his  doses  of  n 
"Milk  is  the  Jesus  Christ  of  the  affair  to 
profanity  V.  responds  with:  "Now  at  Ist'ij 
how  much  better  you  are."  But  he  will  n;  lW 
of  that.  "Not  better,  bitter,"  he  correct*Bat' 
V.  plays  some  games  of  patience  to  iym 
and  asks  him  to  keep  the  tally  for  :r 
head,  his  scores,  she  says,  and  meanil  rw 
are  perfect. 

He  asks  about  the  newspapers  (whi  sst, 
Zadkine,  another  coeval,  has  died)  an  th< 
The  latter  contains  a  package  from  And^MiJ 
a  copy  of  Anti-Memoires  with  the  auth  si 
tion:  ''Pour  Igor  Stravinsky,  avec  monJrtHt 
fidele."  But  I.S.  jumps  on  this.  "When  *s* 
fidele?  He  once  said  that  music  is  a  l'ono) 
And  so  I.S.  is  still  I.S. 

Later  in  the  day  the  doctors  call  to  c  gn 
themselves,  but  he  flummoxes  them,  toc<i&: 
done  at  every  stage,  telling  them  that  'jhesi 
and  the  eyes  are  from  the  same  cause."  i  t 
chief  neurosurgeon  corroborates  this 
vately,  saying  that  there  have  been  n.j  o) 
three  thromboses,  and  that  some  periph  al 
in  the  left  eye  is  permanently  lost.  I.S.  irr 
less  distressed  by  his  poor  sight,  at  tli  mi 
however,  than  by  a  gas  pain,  and  when  'Jpi. 
attempt  to  remind  him  that  he  has  n  k 
alone,  he  snaps  at  them  w  ith,  "Maybe,  bu  rfj 
have  this  gas  pain."  (Apostrophizing  the .  If 
adds  that  "It  was  very  well-paid  sui  rii 
them." )  But  he  is  beginning  to  talk  lik  a  i 
himself.  "Is  the  pain  merely  spasmodic*  e  i 
one  point,  "or  could  it  be  organic?"  (jirt 
medics  tells  him,  in  parting,  that  "He;  ig 
longer  at  eighty-five,  Mr.  Stravinsky."  bu  .5 
on  this  with  "Damn  eighty-five." 

He  watches  Daklari  in  V.'s  room  tciffl 
tosses  and  turns  in  his  bed  afterward,  l':n 
he  says,  about  the  state  of  his  mind.  I 
o'clock  I  go  to  V.  to  see  if  she  is  all  righw; 
her  room  dark  and  herself  quietly  crying  h 
streaming  down  her  face.  Not  once  duringm 
horrible  ordeal  did  she  ever  lose  control  n 
now  is  it  clear  that  she  was  losing  belie!  n 
continued  to  pray  that  he  would  ever  i 
again.  After  an  hour  of  trying  to  talk  her  W 
"peace  of  mind,"  I  am  summoned  by  w 
nurse  to  help  with  I.S.,  who  is  not  sleepii  I 

of  lii^  pills.  I  try  to  fake  some  more  g  I  i 

him,  but  he  says  he  is  "in  a  bad  v\a\  pi 
cally."  When  finally  I  leave  him,  he  anjl< 
last  inane  "Please  stop  worrying"  with  '  ft 
worrying  any  more,  only  waiting."  whiclff 
ing  remark  kills  the  possibility  of  any  sldJf 
own.  "Old  people  are  attached  to  life,"  sJ 
ocles,  condemning  it  as  a  fault. 
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don't  need 
aste  testers 
ijiake  Bourbon 

Grand-Dad 
ijiands  them. 

I'D  oably  get  by  with  fewer  taste  testers. 

1  o  were  more  easily  pleased. 

I  28  taste  experts  are  an 

I  il  bunch.  They're  paid  to  keep  our 

ill  o  Grand-Dad's  standards  from 

I  orn  till  the  day  it's  bottled. 

I  ste  a  sample  every  day.  And  many 

■*hile  it's  aging  and  before  it's 

I  /  last  one  of  them  must  agree  on 

I  jquet,  color,  flavor,  character 

I  pert  should  ever  wrinkle  his  nose, 

I I  is  rejected  at  once.  It  doesn't 

1 1.  When  you  have  28  tasters  looking 
I  urbon,  you  don't  make  many 


Kentucky  straight  Bourbon  whiskeys.  86  proof  and.  100  proo^bottlfc-*  in  bond.  Old  Grand-Dad  Distillery  Co.;  Frankfort,  Ky. 


If  you  told  these  people  The  Peace  Corpa 
the  hypocritical  extension  of  an  imperialistic 
establishment's  military  industrial  complex,  thk 
would  think  you  were  crazy. 

And  you  would  be. 


RAND/  ADAMS,  PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEER,  WITH  DOMINICAN  FAMILY 


ryone  knows  about  needy 
India,  Africa  and 
reloped  countries  all  over 
i. 

there  are  proud  nations 
e  right  here  at  home. 
Eagle-Claw  lives  in  one 

a  Navajo  Indian, 
s  way  of  life  is  tied  up 
erty,  disease  and 
tion.  His  family  exists  on 
year-$29  a  week  for 
e  family. 

ising  for  nine  out  of  ten 
n  Indians  is  typically 
card. 

sanitary  facilities,  no  safe 
[e  methods  of  heating, 
icity,  no  floor  but  dirt, 
unning  water. 
8t  of  what  water  there  is 

nm  rnntaminatprl  nr 


potentially  contaminated  sources. 

If  Joe  and  his  wife  have 
another  child,  the  baby's  chance 
of  living  till  his  first  birthday  will 
be  slim.  Four  times  less  than  that 
of  other  American  children. 

But  if  he  does  manage  to 
make  it  that  far,  he'll  probably 
stop  school  in  the  eighth  grade, 
and  odds  are  50-50  that  he  won't 
be  able  to  land  a  job.  Any  job. 
Even  a  lousy  job. 

That's  life  for  most  of  the 
400,000  reservation  Indians  in 
America.  Nearly  a  half-million 
people  in  deep  trouble. 

VISTA,  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America,  is  trying  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Hundreds  of  VISTA 
volunteers  are  now  living  on 
the  nation's  Indian  reservations. 

f  Vi*»v  wmrlr  uuitVi  triKpc  1ilff» 


the  Seminole,  the  Navajo  and 
the  Sioux. 

Volunteers  can  organize 
consumer  unions,  teach  Head 
Start  classes,  provide  health  services, 
or  set  up  a  legal  services  program. 

They  work  with  Indians,  with 
migrants,  with  urban  slum  dwellers. 

If  you're  interested,  you  may 
wind  up  as  the  one  out  of  six 
VISTA  accepts  to  serve  people 
who  need  help. 

People  like  Joe  Eagle-Claw. 

Write  VISTA,  Box  K,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C.  20506. 
Make  the  scene.  Better. 


J* 

^MVOtUtTHKS  /♦  SWVICl  TO  AUftlCA 

VISTA 


86  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  •  The  Paddington  Corporation,  N.Y. 


Christmas  past  is  also  Christmas  present. 


From  the  house  of 
Justerini  &  Brooks 
Founded  1149 

£  : 

J&B  Rare  Scotch  "3*  7^ 

It  only  costs  a  few  cents  more.  * 
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M  r,  the  True,  and  the  Marvelous:  Three  Fiction  Writers 


1 1 fall,  by  Margaret  Drabble, 
i  3. 

fcjji'rovidence,  by  Richard 
■].f,  $5.95. 


ted  Stories  of  Peter 

-rar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  $10. 

isitive,  intelligent,  and  de- 
y  useless  millionaires,  our 
have  made  many  dazzling 
>ut  themselves  and  the  state 
call  high  culture,  among 
toy  Lichtenstein?  )  :  "Paint- 
of  fun  to  paint,  but  they're 
ok  at."  Just  so,  the  fun  that 
rabble  had  in  writing  her 
7 ate r jail  is  evident  in  every 
ry  mark  of  punctuation.  But 


write  about  a  book  in  order 
r  people  from  reading  it,  as 
,  is  an  ungracious  activity; 
nehow  this  book  is  one  that 
to  discussion,  it  is  one  that 
want  to  talk  about.  I  think; 
rou  may  want  to  take  a  read 
11.  (Two  other  books  of  fic- 
discuss  in  a  moment  and 
w  ry  to  persuade  you  to  read. ) 
•rabble  is,  supposing  there 
a   phrase,   a  Cambridge 

0  has  published  a  book  in 
ich  year  since  1964.  Her 
ished  here  have  not  gained 
a,  although  she  has  been 
dy  of  awesome  talent"  who 

"extraordinary  art,"  and 
mpared  to  Elizabeth  Bowen 
Spark.  In  England  she  is  a 
writer. 

ly  clever,  totally  literary, 
ring  like  expensive  crystal 
of  Jane  Austen,  Charlotte 

1  John  Keats.  She  is  twice 
and  almost  as  clever  as  our 
JcCarthy  or  Elizabeth  Hard- 
minine  as  Frangoise  Sagan, 
)mises  to  be  as  fecund  with 

tj  ?ymbols  as  her  sister  undine 
(  academic  stream,  I  sis  rather 
1  ris  Murdoch.  But  she  was,  as 


tson,  poet,  teacher,  and  critic, 
I  or  of  The  Talking  Girl  and 
lis.  His  memoir,  "Yesterdays  in 
1  ds,"  appeared  in  Harper's  last 


we  used  to  say  when  we  were  kids,  vacci- 
nated with  a  phonograph  needle.  If  only 
those  English  girls  would  learn  from 
Mile.  Sagan,  as  from  our  own  ladies, 
that  two  words  are  not  necessarily  better 
than  one. 

To  say  at  once  the  worst  about  Mar- 
garet Drabble,  before  I  tell  the  good 
things,  the  things  one  wants  to  talk 
about:  she  has  addictions  not  only  to 
making  everything  explicit  and  then  ex- 
plaining it,  but  to  doubling  epithets  like 
a  thesaurus,  and  then  quite  literally  to 
saying  everything  twice.  These  are 
strange  habits  and  may  well  have  the 
effect  on  other  readers  that  it  does  on 
me  of  making  one  feel  slightly  embar- 
rassed as  when  you  see  someone  else 
looking  at  himself  in  a  mirror.  ".  .  .  No- 
body could  see  me  but  my  children: 
mute  witnesses,  helpless  inheritors.  .  .  . 
I  was  merely  hastening  on  an  assassina- 
tion, a  massacre.  .  .  .  He  saw  me,  myself. 
This  is  no  fancy,  no  conceit.  .  .  .  Some 
possible  heaven,  some  unknown  goal. 
...  So  what  could  I  do  but  seek  in 
abnegation,  in  denial,  in  renunciation. 
.  .  .  The  hair  shirt,  the  sack  cloth.  ...  I 
thought  I  could  negate  myself  and  wipe 
myself  out.  .  .  ."  These  doublets  are  all 
from  one  passage  of  less  than  a  page  in 
length. 

Of  course  it  is  a  style  deliberately 
chosen  and  cleverly  described  by  the 
author  herself.  ( In  every  book,  if  you 
can  but  find  it,  there  is  somewhere  a 
phrase  at  least  of  self-description,  con- 
scious or  unconscious. )  "...  They 
stood  by  the  car  door,  talking  of  cars; 
she  listened  to  their  voices,  which  were 
dull  with  an  authentic  rapture.  When 
James  talked  of  such  things  his  tone 
took  on  a  hypnotic,  even  chant  such  as 
she  had  rarely  heard,  such  as  people 
use  in  their  obsessions:  she  had  heard 
it  once,  its  apotheosis,  in  the  voice  of 
an  elderly  poet  she  had  met  who  had 
described  to  her,  late  at  night  at  a  party, 
the  new  decorations  he  planned  for  his 
new  house.  'The  ceiling  a  dark  blue,' 
he  had  been  saying,  'a  dark  greeny  blue, 
not  black  blue  blue,  and  the 

molding  in  green,  and  the  curtains  gold 
with  blue. . . ,'  and  so  on,  meandering, 
beautiful,  mad,  dull,  obsessed,  the  rap- 
ture of  another  passion.  .  .  ."  Thii  is 
Margaret  Drabble's  voice,  and  she  is 


very  clever  about  it:  dull  with  an  au- 
thentic rapture! 

The  rapture  attained  by  the  heroine, 
Jane  Gray,  is  a  successful  sexual  union 
after  life-long  frigidity.  It  is  Jane  Gray 
herself  who  is  charged  by  the  author 
to  tell  us  of  it  so  authentically.  She  re- 
counts her  story  in  the  form  of  fiction, 
and  then  from  time  to  time  comments 
on  her  fiction,  usually  unkindly,  and  at 
length.  "It  won't,  of  course,  do:  as  an 
account,  I  mean,  of  what  took  place. 
.  .  ."  Her  fictional  account  of  the  love 
affair  is,  she  says,  too  favorable  to  her- 
self, although  it  doesn't  seem  to  the 
reader  especially  laudatory.  Jane  Gray 
in  the  beginning  is  giving  birth  to  her 
second  child,  casually,  even  carelessly; 
she  is  almost  unattended  in  her  scruffy 
house  from  which  her  unloved,  nearly 
unremarked,  husband  has  departed. 
She  drifts  in  an  ennui  as  thick  as  that 
surrounding  any  of  Francoise  Sagan's 
heroines.  Conversing  with  her  cousin: 
"  'I  wonder  why  people  marry?'  Lucy 
continued,  in  a  tone  of  such  academic 
flatness  that  the  topic  seemed  robbed  of 
any  danger. 

"  T  don't  know  why,'  said  Jane,  with 
equal  calm.  'Why  does  one  do  any- 
thing? So  much  of  life  seems  so  unnec- 
essary.' "  Like  a  Sagan  lady,  Jane  takes 
up  a  love  affair  with  her  cousin's  hus- 
band, amidst  racing  cars,  dangerous 
roads,  whiskey,  and  a  long  mend  in 
hospital;  but  it  is  all  slatternly  and 
lower-middle-class,  no  Sagan  glamour 
at  all.  Still,  the  passion  is  made  to  seem 
very  convincing,  the  lady's  intellectual- 
izing  is  quite  intellectual,  and  the  char- 
acters are  as  dim  and  inexplicable  and 
useless,  most  of  the  time,  as  real  people 
are.  It  is  something  to  have  given  this 
age-old  tale  of  the  awakened  beauty  an 
odd  new  setting,  dull  with  authentic  rap- 
ture. In  the  end,  we  visit  a  "real"  water- 
fall to  take  its  well-described  place  be- 
side the  heroine's  metaphysical  outpour- 
ing. It  must  have  been  great  fun  io  have 
written  all  this,  and  addicts  of  the  novel 
and  collectors  of  new  reputations  will 
want  to  look  at  it. 


A Special  Providence,  by  Richard 
Yates,  is  a  straightforward,  in- 
telligent, and  clearly  written  story  of  a 
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Never  before  has  a  book  captured  in  photo- 
graphs and  text  the  drama  of  our  times  as 
does  SELF-PORTRAIT:  U.S.A. 
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JOHN  GUNTHER  says: 

"Truer  than  truth — a  staggering  reporto- 
rial  achievement  and  contribution  to  con- 
temporary Americana.  These  photographs 
quiver  with  controlled  passion  and  vital- 
ity to  show  sound,  decent  Americans  of 
this  turbulent  age  groping  their  way  to- 
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rennial political  problem." 
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BOOKS  

boy's  growth  and  his  mothf 
It  has  all  the  clear,  cool,  a  g 
observation  that  marked  M 
novel,   Revolutionary  Rnat 
intervenes  between  the  auth  = 
edge  and  the  reader's  un<  11 
but  simple  English  that  tra  mi 
knowledge.  There  are  no  nnrtj 
here,  no  reluctance.  These  e 
people,  and  neither  the  auth  .  r 
people  themselves,  nor  the  id* 
any  difficulty  in  recognizing  1 
ings,  in  knowing  what  has  c;  ;e 
and  in  finding  their  conseqi  ici 

"  'Oh,  Bobby,'  she  said.  |j| 
her  frizzled  gray  head  scare 
to  his  breast-pocket  flaps  ancfci 
frail  as  a  sparrow,  but  the  fw 
love  was  so  great  that  he  ha 
himself  in  a  kind  of  boxer' 
absorb  it.  'You  look  wonc 
said.  'Oh,  let  me  look  at  yo 
allowed  himself,  uneasily,  to 
inspected  at  arm's  length 
she  said.  'My  big,  wonderfu 

Robert  Prentice  is  eighte 
home  on  his  last  pass  befo 
a  rifleman  to  Europe.  His 
fected  when  he  was  a  child;  r  h 
brought  up  by  his  mother  HiV" 
to-mouth  insecurity  after  anlb 
is  a  would-be  artist  with  a  lies 
for  bad  luck  of  a  kind  so  qu  ( 
possible,  so  plausible,  that  i 
terrifying  to  read  of  it  than  |  St 
the  disasters  and  massacres 
is  enough  to  make  one  fea 
next  meal,  for  one's  spouse's' 
val  at  home,  for  one's  childre 
from  orphanages  or  the  dr 
hated  foster-parents.  Loss  an 
pervade   this  book   not  wil'ifjj! 
alarms  or  plagues  but  in  evi 
day,  every  job,  every  missed 
attempt  at  friendship.  The  ad 
each  dialogue— long,  dreary,  i 
logues,  as  boring  as  a  chroni  i 
is  such  that  the  very  recordin 
seems  to  make  them  worth  n 

It  is  an  old  story,  of  course 
of  how  a  boy  becomes  a  man 
it  costs.  Robert  Prentice  has  t< 
his  mother  to  do  it,  and 
enough  of  a  survivor's  skill 
by  his  experiences  in  war.  The 
enres,  like  those  of  the  rest  0 
are  told  matter-of-factly,  nevei 
access  of  eloquence,  and  th 
while  often  deadly,  are  never 
matic  and  usually,  as  events 
are.  more  or  less  confused  ani 
clear  issue.  Robert  Prentice's  n 
tains  all  her  life  and  he  finally 
of,  against  all  odds,  the  peculi 
sion,  ineptitude,  and  aching  ii 
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THE  BASEBALL  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

America's  all-time,  best-selling  baseball 
'"Bible".  2,464  pages  of  computer-authen- 
ticated data  about  players  (over  10,000!), 
teams,  managers,  World  Series  games,  and 
records  dating  back  to  1869.  Prepared 
jointly  by  The  Macmillan  Company  and 
Information  Concepts,  Inc.  Cross-indexed. 
Boxed.  $25.00 

BETWEEN  PARENT  AND  TEENAGER 

Dr.  Haim  G.  Ginott 

The  national  bestseller  that  paves  the  way 
for  peaceful  co-existence  between  the  gen- 
erations. "I  don't  know  when  a  book  has 

struck  me  as  so  right  and  so  useful  If 

used  wisely,  it  should  bring  peace  to  many 
an  embattled  home."— iouise  bates  ames, 
Gesell  Institute  for  Child  Development. 

$5.95 

FOOTPRINTS  ON  THE  MOON 

by  the  Writers  and  Editors  of  the 
Associated  Press 

The  spectacular  saga  of  man's  greatest 
achievement  from  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's decision  to  win  the  space  race  to 
Neil  Armstrong's  world-watching  step  onto 
an  unknown  planet.  A  lasting  record  lavish- 
ly illustrated  with  nearly  150  striking  full- 
color  photographs  by  AP.  NASA.  Tass  and 
Novosti.  $7.95 


THE  KENNEDY  LEGACY 

A  PEACEFUL  REVOLUTION 
FOR  THE  SEVENTIES 

Theodore  C.  Sorensen 

Informal,  anecdotal,  intimate,  this  book  by 
a  close  friend,  advisor,  and  speechwriter 
for  all  three  Kennedy  brothers  reveals  their 
ideas  and  ideals,  their  goals  and  accom- 
plishments, the  programs  they  instituted  and 
the  guidelines  they  set  forth  for  the  future. 

$6.95 


FROM  THE  CRASH  TO  THE  BLITZ:  1929-1939 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  CHRONICLE  OF 
AMERICAN  LIFE 

Cabell  Phillips 

800  illustrations— many  never  before  pub- 
lished—highlight a  leading  historian's 
graphic  evocation  of  America  in  the  30s— 
a  nation  shadowed  by  war  and  depression, 
frenetic  with  her  own  excitement.  $12.50 


GO  WITH  THE  ODDS 

Charles  Goren 

Master  strategy  from  the  grand  master  of 
games.  How  to  play,  bet  on  and  win  at 
poker,  horse  racing,  gin,  lotteries,  slot  ma- 
chines, bingo,  roulette,  black  jack,  keno. 
cribbage,  canasta  and  bridge.  $6.95 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  866  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 


Quite  the 
most  important 
and  sumptuous 
publication 
of  the  yean 


AMERICAN  PAINTING 

Two  volumes  with  130  true-color 
reproductions  from  Copley  and 
Whistler  to  Hopper  and  Warhol 
Introduction  by  John  Walker, 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art 


VOLUME  I: 

FROM  ITS  BEGINNINGS 
TO  THE  ARMORY  SHOW 
By  Jules  Prown 

VOLUME  li: 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
By  Barbara  Rose 


SPECIAL  FIRST  EDITION  PRICE: 
Now  at  $50.00-thereafter  $60.00 
Two  volumes  handsomely  boxed. 


SKIRA  ART  BOOKS,  distributed  by 
WORLD  PUBLISHING 

times  Ivnr7r70r? 

110  East  59th  Street, 
New  York,  N  Y.  10022 


A  joy  to 

the  music  world-/ 


The  single-volume  gift 
most  prized  by  music  lovers 

HARVARD 

DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Illustrated 

Willi  Apel 

Music  may  be  the  universal  language,  but  it  has  a 
vocabulary  all  its  own.  Partita,  for  example.  Augmented 
triad.  Cumbia.  For  greater  fluency  in  this  language, 
the  music  world  has  for  twenty-five  years  used  this  most 
concise,  authoritative,  and  enjoyable  single  volume. 
Now,  a  brand  new  greatly  expanded  edition  offers  a 
binKer  format,  more  panes,  more  illustrations,  and  many 
more  definitions. 

"It  holds  its  place  at  the  lop  of  its  one-volume  class." 

-DONAI,  HKNA1IAN,  N .  V.  Thncx  Hook  Review 

(Jive  this  joy  for  Christmas  by  ordering  now  from  your 
book  or  music  dealer 

Now  $17.30.  After  January  1,  $20.00 

Belknap  Press 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

7!l  harden  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 


The 

tnti-Tuesday 
League. 

We  were  shocked  to  learn  that  certain 
prominent  parties  are  reported  to  have  formed 
he  International  Anti-Tuesday  League, 
fi  i  We  know  little  about  it,  except  that 

'  J  H  petitions  are  already  circulating  in  Altoona, 
Ankara,  Lisbon,  Ft. Worth,  Djibouti  and 
Council  Bluffs. 

Why  on  earth?  Our  modest  claim  to 
Tuesday  ( every  Tuesday )  as  the  day  for 
drinking  Teachers  Scotch  leaves  six  per- 
fectly good  days  for  the  rest  to  share. 

We  trust  you  will  sign  nothing  without 
reading  the  small  print  and  will  encourage  any 
League  member  who  comes  to  your  door  to  for- 
get all  this  foolishness  and  pick  a  day  of  his  own. 
Wednesday  anyone? 


Teacher's  Scotch 


86  Proof  Scotch  Whisky  Blended  and  Bottled  in  Scotland  by  Wm.  Teacher  &  Sons,  Ltd.  ©Schieffelin  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  Importers 


It  was  the  finest  hour. 

It  was  the  most  delicious  hour  in  the 

day. 

It  was  the  Hour  of  Ghosts. 

In  Timothy's  room,  an  extraordinary 
mist  spun  round,  took  shape. 

In  Ralph's  room,  a  second  phantom  of 
incredible  size  and  mysterious  mien  reared 
up. 

In  Alice's  hideaway,  across  the  hall,  a 
third  and  mournful  stranger  wove  itself 
from  shuttling  light,  air,  and  pollens  of 
dust. 

In  the  parlor,  below,  Father  enjoyed 
his  Visitation. 

And  Mother?  She  moved  and  worked 
in  the  kitchen  while  the  Brewing  Witch 
leaned  near  upon  the  warm  bake-oven  air, 
pointing  to  spices,  riffling  cookbooks,  ad- 
vising mixtures. 

You  would  have  had  to  thrust  out 
your  hand  to  find  which  was  real.  Your 
fingers  would  have  gone  right  through  the 
Wise  Old  Thing.  Your  fingers  would  have 
stopped  on  summer  flesh:  the  Lady  of  this 
house. 

"Gosh,  this  is  great!"  cried  Timothy. 


"You  can  walk  all  the  way  round 
them!"  said  Ralph. 
And  this  was  true. 

And  they  circled  all  around  their 
Ghosts,  the  private  electronic  miracles 
beamed  into  their  rooms. 

"They're  real!" 

"And  yet  not  quite  .  .  ." 

"Say  it  all  again,"  said  Alice  to  the 
bright  air. 

"Yes,"  said  the  boys.  "Speak!" 

And  in  Timothy's  room,  Marley's 
Ghost  shook  his  money-box  chains,  grieved 
for  his  lost  soul,  and  fixed  the  boy  with  a 
pale  oyster  eye: 

"0  woe  is  me!  I  wear  the  chains  I 
forged  in  life!  ...  No  rest.  No  peace!  Be- 
ware, Ebenezer  Scrooge!"  , 

While  by  Ralph's  bed,  the  spectre  of 
Blind  Pew  clutched  a  bit  of  paper  with  a 
dark  circle  inked  thereon  and  cried: 

"The  Black  Spot!  I'm  doomed!" 

And  sank  in  a  half-swoon  as,  from  the 
shadowed  corners  of  the  room,  came  the 
bang,  step,  bang,  the  tread  of  a  one-legged 
man  striding  a  dark  road  by  some  far-off 
sea. 

Alice  was  in  raptures. 


Her  Ghost,  a  young  woma 
ing  in  the  wind,  tapped  at  ; 
window  and  called  a  wild  mai 

"Heathcliff!" 

And  swiftly,  in  the  midst 
door  swung  wide  on  the  winb 
man,  answering,  plunged  out  i 
away  from  Wuthering  Heights 
zards  of  white  that  fell  to  toi 
room  floor  and  melt  without  t 
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a  short  story  by  Ray  Bradbury 

The  Hour  Of 
Ghosts 


©Ray  Bradbury,  1969 


;,"  whispered  Timothy, 
itions.  All  done  with  laser 
I  special  machines.  .  ." 
aid  Ralph,  younger  but 
't  know  that.  I  just  want 
re  the  greatest  things  ever, 
v  I  got  King  Tut  and  the 
.haw  and — heck!  why  not 

I  a  button.  The  laser  light 
i  stry.  Blind  Pew  unraveled 
d  by  a  one-legged  tattoo, 
orland  fogs,  in  a  crack  of 
i  drizzle  of  rain,  a  Hound 
rose  up  and  bayed. 
Hound,"  said  Ralph.  "Good 


In  the  parlor,  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's 
father  mourned: 

"List.  O  List!  Hamlet  .  .  .  remember 

me!" 

"One  cup  of  cooking  sherry,"  said  the 
Cooking  Ghost,  the  computerized  memory 
of  how  to  work  well  between  oven  and 
table.  "Two  .  .  ." 

"Much  obliged,"  said  Mother,  and 
touched  a  switch. 

The  Kitchen  Ghost,  obedient  to  light- 
ning, vanished. 

"Dinner!"  called  Mother,  in  the  hall. 

"You,"  said  Timothy-like-Scrooge, 
"are  nothing  but  a  blot  of  mustard,  a  frag- 
ment of  under-done  potato  .  .  ." 

At  which  old  Marley  collapsed  upon 
his  bones  with  a  final  despairing  cry,  and 
was  no  more. 

"Come  back  at  eight!"  said  Ralph. 

And  the  Hound  hid  deep  in  the  moor- 
lands grass  of  the  carpet. 

"Oh,  such  lovely  Ghosts."  Alice  wept 
as  the  figures  of  Heathcliff  and  his  love  ran 
away  through  the  walls. 

At  Elsinore,  dawn  lit  the  parlor  airs. 
Hamlet's  Father  withdrew.  And  the  father 
of  this  house  stood  up  and  went  to  dinner. 

As  did  all  the  real  children,  drawn  by 
a  real  mother  with  real  food. 

The  hour  of  Ghosts  was  done. 

The  dusk  of  laser  Visitations  was 
through. 

But  night  lay  fresh  ahead.  And  wait- 
ing in  their  rooms,  after  homework,  after 
studies,  other  spectres  stood  alert.  The 
Ghosts  of  Christmas  Past,  Present,  Future 
abided  in  the  walls.  The  Phantom  Signal- 
man beckoned  his  spirit  lantern  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs.  The  house  was  indeed 
Haunted.  .  .  . 

"I've  taken  the  liberty,"  said  Father, 
"of  inviting  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  din- 
ner .  .  ." 


"They  talk  too  much!"  said  Ralph. 

But  suddenly,  the  two  old  men  were 
there,  gently,  at  their  elbows. 

"How  goes  the  Republic?"  asked  Tim. 

"Well  .  .  ."  And  Plato  told  him,  sweet- 
ly, fine,  and  true. 

And  even  Ralph  was  astounded  after 
awhile  and  sat  up,  blinked,  and  said,  "That 
last.  Tell  it  again." 

And  Plato  told. 

And  it  was  almost  as  good  as  Blind 
Pew  and  the  whine  and  bark  of  the  far 
Hound  on  the  moors  .... 

•    •  • 

Are  these  the  Ghosts  of  Christmas 
Future? 
Yes. 

Not  so  far  off  across  the  sill  of  Tomor- 
row, three-dimensional  holograms  will 
'visit'  your  house. 

These  friendly  Phantoms,  invited  in 
through  your  telecommunications  system, 
will  delight,  edify,  and  educate.  Or,  if 
Mum's  the  Word,  be  still,  as  you  wish. 

These  are  such  stuffs  as  dreams  are 
made  of. 

Built,  upon  the  very  fabric  of  light  and 
air  in  any  room.  View  them  from  north- 
south-east-west.  Walk  around  them.  They'll 
have  as  many  sides  as  you  have  angles. 

Watch  for  these  friendly  spirits. 

Ray  Bradbury 


e  fiction  of  today  lie  bits  and  pieces  of  tomorrow's  reality.  A  reality  that  all  of  us  in  the  Bell  System  are  planning  for  today. 
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JOHN  GUNTHER: 

"Every  line  of  Kenneth  Galbraith's  book  on  India  is  pun- 
gent and  alive.  I  found  it  impossible  to  put  down.  This  is 
indeed  a  discerning  and  board-sweeping  account  of  how 
a  great  Embassy  works  under  a  great  but  most  unconven- 
tional Ambassador." 

|OHN  KENNETH 

GALBRAITH 

AMBASSADOR'S 
JOURNAL 

A  PERSONAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  KENNEDY  YEARS 


"A  fascinating  and  amusing  book.  Written  in  candid  and 
easy  style,  it  gives  vivid  glimpses  into  life  and  politics  in 
Nehru's  India  and  Kennedy's  Washington  —  as  well  as  the 
author  himself.  Few  critics  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
were  as  early  or  as  consistent  in  expressing  concern  as  Ken 
Galbraith."  —  VV.  Avercll  Harkiman 

"On  all  counts,  Galbraith's  book  is  absorbing  and  reward- 
ing reading.  While  there  is  great  political  substance  in  this 
rather  informal  journal  —  the  Goa  crisis,  the  beginnings 
of  a  personal  controversy  with  Dean  Rusk,  Galbraith's  own 
early  warning  of  the  dangers  in  the  Vietnam  adventure  — 
it  is  in  its  wealth  of  lively  personal  anecdote  that  it  shines." 

—  Publishers'  Weekly 


Illustrated  with  photographs  and  maps 
At  your  bookstore 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  4^  COMPANY,  Publishers 


vorld  today  may  seem  smaller  to  some  of  you— but  not  to  us.  The  all  new  maps  in  Rand  McNally's 
lational  Atlas  are  unusually  large  in  scale  because  the  events  of  each  year  demand  more  detailed 
raphic  knowledge.  They  were  created  by  a  team  of  cartographers  from  many  nations,  each  con- 
ing his  special  knowledge.  Only  six  different  scales  are  used  to  facilitate  direct  visual  comparison 
ntinents,  regions,  countries  and  even  most  of  the  world's  major  metropolitan  areas.  To  publish 
an  atlas  required  new  skills  and  a  unique  creative  approach.  It's  available  wherever  fine  books 
old.  Rand  McNally,  publishers,  book  manufacturers,  mapmakers. 


small  world?  large  maps! 


Richard  Schickel,  John  Hollander 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


Fiction 


Sanctuary  V,  by  Budd  Schulberg. 
NAL-World,  $6.95. 

I  guess  Budd  Schulberg  intends 
Sanctuary  V  as  a  novel  of  ideas.  In  it, 
the  figurehead  president  of  an  unidenti- 
fied Caribbean  nation— clearly  modeled 
on  Castro's  Cuba— falls  out  of  favor  with 
the  regime,  takes  refuge  with  his  family 
in  an  Embassy  that  is  doing  a  thriving 
business  as  an  asylum  for  political  and 
nonpolitical  escapees.  There  he  has  en- 
tirely too  much  time  to  discuss  with 
himself  and  his  fellow  inmates  the  real- 
istic inadequacies  of  his  idealistic  lib- 
eral creed  and  of  the  ones  they  represent 
as  well.  None  is  as  difficult  to  compre- 
hend as  Mr.  Schulberg  seems  to  think. 
Nor  is  it  as  interesting  as  he  seems  to 
think  to  have  his  cerebral  hero  sub- 
jected to  a  succession  of  experiences  that 
remind  him  of  his— and  mankind's— 
basically  animal  nature.  Then,  too,  there 
is  a  matter  of  style  to  consider.  Since 
the  book  is  narrated  in  the  first  person 
by  a  Latin,  the  locutions  are  fake-simple 
(or  Hemingway  Spanish) ,  which  is  tire- 
some even  though  it  does  make  for  easy 
reading  of  a  very  gassy  book. 

Mr.  Schulberg,  well  known  to  be  the 
son  of  a  movie  magnate,  once  had  no 
less  a  Hollywood  personage  than  Irving 
Thalberg  try  to  talk  him  out  of  a  youth- 
ful flirtation  with  Communism.  In  time, 
obviously,  he  talked  himself  out  of  it 
and  into  a  very  agreeable  humanistic 
position.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  with 
it  and  one  even  believes  there  is  some- 
thing socially  useful  about  a  popular 
novelist  so  earnestly  espousing  a  decent 
and  increasingly  difficult  position.  The 
trouble  is,  however,  thai  he  still  thinks 
and  writes  in  terms  thai  Thalberg  would 
have  approved  but  which  scarcely  qual- 
ify him  to  take  his  place  in  the  company 
of  Malraux  and  Silone,  whom  he  obvi- 
ously admires.  Much  of  the  action,  of 
the  book  is  vulgar  (in  particular,  the 
ending,  where  he  is  led  by  an  unbeliev- 
able lust  to  sacrifice  his  sanctuary  and, 
worse,  his  political  honor),  but  that 
vulgarity  would  be  bearable  if  it  were 
not  part  and  parcel  of  a  vulgarity  of 


thought  and  expression  that  is,  finally, 
numbing.  Neither  the  political  novel  nor 
the  novel  of  ideas  has  a  particularly 
strong  tradition  in  America.  As  a  re- 
sult there  is  a  vacuum  in  our  literary  life 
which  fools  rush  in  to  fill.  — R.S. 


Listen  to  the  Silence,  by  David  W. 
Elliott.  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
$5.95. 

For  its  first  hundred  pages  or  so, 
Listen  to  the  Silence  threatens  to  make 
Orville  Prescotts  of  us  all.  In  them, 
Timmy,  the  book's  adolescent  narrator- 
protagonist,  sinks,  through  a  series  of 
accidents,  to  the  innermost  circle  of  that 
popular  hell  of  contemporary  fiction, 
the  insane  asylum.  By  the  time  the  boy 
is  locked  up  in  a  ward  for  violent  adult 
males  one  is  wondering,  as  surely  old 
Orville  would  have,  why  David  W.  Elli- 
ott's enormous  talent  (imagine  Stop- 
Time  written  by  Genet)  should  be  em- 
ployed merely  to  overwhelm  us  with 
disgust,  why  he  must  be  so  horribly 
vivid  about  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
mental  states  of  Timmy's  being,  why  he 
insists  on  sharing  this  ghastly  experi- 
ence with  us,  who  have,  after  all,  done 
him  no  harm  (except  insofar  as  we 
acquiesce  in  the  existence  of  institutions 
like  the  one  he  describes) . 

By  the  end  of  the  book,  however,  one 
comes  to  admire  deeply  both  the  cour- 
age and  the  art  Elliott  has  brought  to 
bear  on  what  may  be  the  record  of  a 
part  of  his  own  experience,  not  to  men- 
tion the  stubbornness  with  which  his 
alter  ego  clings  to  sanity,  guilefully 
fighting  his  way  out  of  the  violent  ward, 
through  the  scarcely  less  harrowing 
experience  of  a  wardful  of  teen-age 
crazies,  and  back  to  the  outside.  By  that 
time,  too,  one  comprehends  his  literary 
strategy  in  full.  He  must  make  us  smell 
the  stench  of  this  place,  its  food,  its  in- 
habitants, feel  the  endless  depravity  of 
its  sexuality,  know  in  our  bones  the 
hopeless  anarchy  of  its  administrative 
style,  if  it  is  to  become  what  Elliott 
clearly  intends  it  to  be,  a  paradigm 
of  twentieth-century  institutional  life. 
More  important,  it  is  only  by  bringing 
it  so  sensually  alive  that  he  can  make 
us  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  Timmy's 


victory  over  it.  For  in  this  ^ 
a  man— and  certainly  a  bo  i 
excused  for  selling  his  soul  it  i 
a  kind  word,  a  companiona  - 
a  moment's  surcease  from  3 
We  see,  when  they  occur  to  Ti 
sweet,  how  precious  they  are' 

Out  of  the  vividness  of  El  1 
ing  we  begin  to  sense  how  it 
it  would  have  been  for  the  b 
struggling  against  the  ii 
automatic  definition  of  him '  ■ 
to  give  up  his  insistence  o)ff 
endlessly  buffeted  definition 
as  sane.  At  any  moment  we  1? 
give  in;  at  many  moments  < 
tain  that  we,  surely,  would 
quite  clear  that  Timmy-Ellii 
survive  this  ordeal  unchain 
clear  that  he  does  not  look  b; 
with  calm  acceptance.  But  | 
did— and  well  enough  to  wri 
with  exemplary  clarity,  rek 
cision,  terrible  fascination.  1 

Listen  to  the  Silence  is  noi 
be  carelessly  urged  on  every 
engaged  with  it  there  is  no 
rate  oneself  from  the  w  ork  ei 
to  admire  the  considerable,  v 
craft  Elliott  has  brought  to  i 
It  is,  to  put  the  matter  simjr 
those  reading  experiences  tha 
the  customary  definitions  an 
one  submits  oneself  almost 
tically,  certainly  dutifully,  ai 
expectation  of  the  customar 
able  rewards.  Still,  some  amo 
do  that,  for  Elliott,  of  all  w 
serves,  has  earned,  some  k 
audience  and  a  respectful  heai 


a  con 


if.il 


Notes  on  a  Cow  ard  I  v  Lion 

Lahr.  Illustrated.  Knopf,  $7.! 

licit  Lahr  was.  of  course, 
unique  performer.  Those  101 
cent,  knowing  eyes  peering  su 
out  of  that  little,  scrunchef 
which  was  simultaneously  i' 
ancient;  the  willingness  to  ( 
lengths  for  the  laughs  whirl) 
him,  the  only  worthwhile  m 
his  often  desperate  life,  comb 
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ontrol  of  his  technique; 
lad,  toward  the  end  of  his 
somehow   he  contained 
:  the  whole  history  of  the 
or.  He  never  became  a 
ar  partly  because  movies, 
ild  never  quite  figure  out 
ith  him  (it  was  a  small 
him  that  his  potato-chip 
inade  him  more  of  a  celeb- 
il   his    great    roles  and 
did) ,  partly  because  there 
m  a  touch  of  evil,  or  at 
of  conventional  niceness, 
;ed  the  mass  audience, 
priate  that  his  biography 
mdard  show-biz  hack  job, 
s  unique  in  its  style  and 
•  was  in  his.  Notes  on  a 
on  is  by  his  second  son, 
is,  besides  being  a  thor- 
lle  life,  which  places  Lahr 
,t  the  social  context  ( New 
ant  slums,  low-grade  bur- 
i-grade    vaudeville )  that 
i,  the  record— interestingly 
rst-  and  third-person  nar- 
<on's  search  for  his  father, 
em,  you  raise  them,"  Bert 
his  second  wife  about  bis 
1  although  John  Lahr  re- 
nnesses  of  conduct  to  equal 
;>f  these  words,  it  is  also 
trting  this  book  while  his 
till  alive  gave  the  son  the 
to  get  to  know  him  by  the 
ique  of  interviewing  him. 
me  gathers,  as  a  form  of 
nunication  and  it  certainly 
he  basis  for  an  excellent. 
;cinating  book,  which  not 
ructs  Bert  Lahr's  life  but 
•cords  an  era  in  our  theatri- 
that  is  vanished— if  not 
ill,  then  beyond  hope  of 
rootless  life,  the  elaborately 
ical   jokes   the  comedians 
one   another,   the  sudden 
•qually  sudden  despairs  of 
lall  Time  and  The  Big  Time 
forth  as  Lahr  would  surely 
it  with  humor,  humanity, 
no  false  nostalgia, 
ply:  John  Lahr  has  written 
terature,  a  work  of  history, 
hological  study,  and  a  book 
ot  be  dismissed  by  serious 
ely  because  his  subject  was 
if"  comic  (the  phrase  was 
dentally,  by  one  of  Lahr's 
to  put  him  down ) .  It  can 
be  read  by  everyone  still 
esponding  to  a  truly  singu- 
-R.S. 


The  Complete  Masques,  by  Ben  Jon- 
son.  Edited  by  Stephen  Orgel.  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  $12.50. 

With  a  kind  of  fortuitous  timing  that 
only  accident  can  manage  (for  this  edi- 
tion has  been  some  years  in  the  mak- 
ing) ,  the  Yale  Ben  Jonson  series  has 
brought  out  its  fourth  volume,  that  of 
Jonson's  masques,  superbly  edited  by 
Stephen  Orgel,  at  a  relevant  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  current  stage.  Au- 
dience participation  in  the  contem- 
porary avant-garde  theater  —  groping 
and  being  groped  at— is  perhaps  only 
a  debased  counterpart  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century revels.  After  spoken 
poetry,  song,  and  masquing  dances, 
players  and  spectators  would  conclude 
an  evening's  entertainment  with  a  care- 
fully integrated  bout  of  social  dancing, 
whose  very  imaginative  milieu  (the 
•'theme"  of  a  modern  ball,  say)  was 
provided  by  the  decor  and  m\  tholog>  <>f 
the  preceding  masque. 

The  twenty-eight  entertainments  that 
Jonson  wrote  for  two  English  mon- 
archs  between  1605  and  1630  are  cru- 
cial to  his  greatness  as  a  poet  and  to 
our  understanding  of  his  conception  of 
the  moral  role  of  poetry  in  society, 
|>i  aising.  rebuking,  celebrating,  and  ex- 
plaining to  a  central  aristocracy  its  own 
raison  d'etre.  But  the  masque  form  has 
remained  virtually  inaccessible  to  mod- 
ern understanding.  More  an  allegorical 
speaking  vision,  an  animated  poem, 
than  a  drama,  the  avowed  predecessor 
of  both  opera  and  ballet  always  de- 
pended, in  Jonson's  hands,  for  its  total 
effect  upon  the  relation  of  poet  to  aristo- 
cratic audience,  who  themselves  would 
participate  in  the  spectacle  as  well  as  in 
the  final,  central  revels. 

Until  now,  Jonson's  masques  have 
only  been  available,  with  the  notes  and 
commentary  they  needed  even  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  scattered  among 
three  of  the  eleven  volumes  of  Herford 
and  Simpson's  standard  scholarly  edi- 
tion. Professor  Orgel's  meticulous  text, 
in  a  responsible  modernization,  and  his 
detailed  and  revealing  annotations  add 
up  to  what  may  constitute  a  new  defini- 
tive edition  for  professional  scholars.  In 
any  case,  it  is  the  perfect  text  with  which 
to  introduce  the  non-specialized  reader 
to  this  major  corpus  of  poetry  and  the- 
ater. Professor  Orgel's  splendid  intro- 
duction is  both  learned  and  critically 
profound.  The  format  is  remarkably  at- 
tractive, the  handling  o\  footnotes,  com- 
mentary, and  Jonson's  own  elaborate 
annotations  is  a  small  triumph  of  ar- 
rangement. —J.  If. 


"Page  for  page, 
one  of  the  most 
exciting  accounts 
of  submarine 
warfare  we  are 
likely  to  be 
given"* 


Of  the  39,000  men  who  fought  in 
German  U-boats,  29,000  never 
returned.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
a  U-boat  commander  re-creates 
that  crucial  Battle  of  the  Atlantic 
from  the  German  side.  Herbert 
Werner  —  who  recalls  seeing  the 
lights  of  Norfolk  while  planting 
mines  in  Chesapeake  Bay  —  has 
written  this  incredible  book  "as  a 
'personal  obligation'  to  fallen 

comrades  [It  is]  about  gallant 

men  whose  politics  and  ideology 
were  dead  wrong  but  who  fought 
as  seamen  against  military  odds 
that  grew  overwhelmingly  heavy 
and  political  hazards  from  their 
own  leaders  who  sacrificed  men 
and  ships  for  no  reason." 
—  Book  Week 
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Discus 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 


Romanticism  on  the  make 


The  summer  festivals  and  lush  new 
recordings  indicate  that  the  pendulum 
of  fashion  really  is  swinging. 

Is  a  romantic  revival  in  the  offing? 
Several  years  ago  a  festival  of  forgot- 
ten romantic  music  was  started  in,  of  all 
places,  Indianapolis.  Last  summer  an 
equivalent  festival,  though  one  dealing 
with  smaller  forms,  was  inaugurated  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  pieces  by 
composers  the  likes  of  Alexander  Fesca, 
Karl  Reinecke,  Peter  Cornelius,  and 
Joachim  Raff  were  gravely  trotted  out. 
Everybody  seemed  to  like  the  music. 
Even  the  avant-gardists  seem  to  be 
swinging  over.  At  least,  in  last  August's 
issue  of  the  Stereo  Review,  a  concert  (  on 
discs )  of  the  late  Arthur  Loesser  was  re- 
viewed by  Eric  Salzman :  and  Salzman, 
a  bushy-headed  young  man  who  himself 
composes  far-out  music  and  is  a  spokes- 
man for  a  segment  of  the  musical  avant- 
garde,  allowed  as  how  the  record  was 
"no  mere  bit  of  camp  but  a  musical  ex- 
perience not  to  be  missed."  The  point  is 
that  Loesser  plays  music  by  Raff,  Mosz- 
kowski,  Grieg,  Jensen,  and  other  salon 
composers.  Appreciative  mention  of  this 
kind  of  material  by  a  critic  as  twentieth- 
century-oriented  as  Salzman  makes  a 
man  think.  It  is  as  if  a  Cardinal  in  the 
Curia  came  out  with  an  ode  in  praise  of 
miniskirts. 

We  have  recently,  all  of  a  sudden, 
been  getting  a  great  deal  of  hitherto 
neglected  minor  romantic  music  on  rec- 
ords. Perhaps  the  pendulum  really  is 
swinging.  It  may  be  that  the  record 
companies,  having  recorded  the  Bee- 
thoven symphonies  for  the  last  infini- 
tum, and  having  played  out  the  baroque 
phenomenon,  have  decided  that  the  next 
big  thing  is  romanticism.  If  they  so  have 
decided,  watch  out.  It  was  the  record 
companies,  after  all,  that  spawned  the 
baroque  period;  and  it  is  the  record 
companies  that  are  making  a  household 
word  of  Mr.  Moog  and  his  electronic 
instrument.  If  the  big  record  companies 
decide  that  romanticism  is  in,  their  ar- 
tists will  play  romantic  music,  first  on 
records,  then  (being  economical  and 
not  wanting  to  waste  repertory)  in  the 


concert  hall.  Certainly,  if  the  recorded 
repertory  of  the  last  several  months  is 
any  indication,  something  new  is  in 
the  air. 

Among  the  recordings  are  two  piano 
concertos  that  are  so  rare  even  experts 
know  them  only  by  name.  They  never 
have  been  previously  recorded,  nor  can 
they  remotely  be  considered  repertory 
items.  One  is  the  Concerto  in  F  minor 
by  Adolf  von  Henselt  and  the  other  the 
Concerto  in  B  flat  minor  by  Xaver 
Scharwenka.  The  Henselt,  composed 
around  1840,  is  played  by  Michael 
Ponti  and  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica 
under  Othmar  Naga  (Candide  31011). 
The  Scharwenka,  dating  from  1877,  has 
Earl  Wild  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
under  Erich  Leinsdorf  (RCA  3080)'. 
Both  pianists  use  the  second  side  for 
solo  material— Ponti  for  the  hitherto 
unrecorded  Twelve  Etudes  (Op.  2) 
of  Henselt,  and  Wild  with  three 
equally  rare  specimens:  Balakirev's 
Reminiscences  of  "A  Life  for  the 
Czar,"  Medtner's  Improvisation 
(Op.  31,  No.  1),  and  d' Albert's 
Scherzo  in  F  sharp  minor. 


Both  concertos  represent  a  look  into 
an  aesthetic  of  romanticism  that  is 
held  in  generally  low  repute  today. 
These  works  exalt  the  virtuoso.  The  idea 
was  to  present  him  with  insuperable 
material,  for  him  to  show  how  he  could 
overcome  the  insuperable.  Immovable 
object,  irresistible  force.  At  its  worst, 
the  romantic  virtuoso  concerto  is  a  col- 
lection of  rather  silly  fireworks.  At  its 
best,  as  in  the  two  Chopin  concertos, 
there  is  the  athleticism  of  virtuosity 
coupled  to  the  mind  of  genius.  The  Hen- 
selt and  Scharwenka  fall  in  between. 
They  are  flashy  enough,  but  they  also 
have  taste  and  even  charm;  and  if  they 
fall  back  on  platitudes,  they  neverthe- 
less use  the  platitudes  with  a  certain 
amount  of  style.  They  provide  a  jolly 
experience,  and  listeners  who  carl  enjoy 
music  that  lacks  the  big  statement 
should  have  a  fine  time  with  them. 

Henselt's  concerto  stems  directly  from 
Chopin,  with  Schumann  and  some  Men- 


delssohn thrown  in.  Adolf  a  i 
was  an  early  romantic  who^e 
pendous  reputation  as  a  pi  i 
he  went  to  Russia,  and  his  i  i 
Rubinstein  and  the  Russiai  n 
piano  writing  has  yet  to  b  e 
His  F  minor  Concerto,  like  i« 
is  amazingly  sophisticated,  i  n 
its  date  of  1840;  and  the  cor  i 
progenitor  of  every  romanl 
concerto  of  the  century.  It 
for  Rubinstein,  Saint-Saen 
others.  Of  the  twelve  etude 
very  famous  in  its  day— No.  <  5 
j'etais.  A  study  in  double  j 
melodic,  effective,  and  was 
pianists  of  an  earlier  genera') 
maninoff  recorded  it  arounc  ' 
The  Scharwenka  throws  j 
into  the  writing-Liszt,  Cho 
Tchaikovsky,  Rubinstein.  It 
of  a  period  piece,  not  very  t 
musical  idea,  but  absolutely  1 
its  keyboard  inventiveness.  Al 
formidable  virtuoso,  eats  the  i 
Less  can  be  said  of  Ponti's  ; 
the  Henselt.  He  goes  througl ' 
but  without  the  feeling  foi 
Wild  brings,  and  his  playin 
style  or  color.  He  also  has  a  s| 
orchestra   backing  him  up 
Wild  has  the  Boston  Sympl'i 
mond  Lewenthal  has  recorde  : 
selt  for  Columbia,  and  those  1 
in  this  kind  of  music  should  i 
that  record  is  released. 


I"  was  still  rocked  with  ast 
1  over  the  near-simultaneo  j 
of  two  such  forgotten  romaitu 
when  in  came  the  Scriabin  ba™l 
included  the  first  recording 
Scriabin's  Symphony  No. 
Georg  Semkow  and  the  Lon  i 
harmonic  (Columbia  7285)  I 
vine  Poem  (Symphony  No 


Yevgeny  Svetlanov  and  the  U 
phony  (Angel  40098)  ;  and  th 
Etudes  (Op.  8),  brought  to, 
the  first  time  on  records  and 
Morton  Estrin  (Connoisseu 
2009). 

Scriabin,  with  his  experi 


■ 


asic  (music  accompanied 
nt,  ritual  dance,  and  what 
ning  to  be  talked  about 
•  a  while  he  was  anathema, 
dered  to  represent  every- 
the  late-romantic  move- 
>  true  that  his  Second  and 
lonies  are  ostentatious, 
idulgent,  frankly  erotic, 
undisciplined.  But  they 

'  ing:  originality.  No  other 
Id  have  conceived  them, 

r  composer  could  have 
weird  kind  of  theosophic 
swirls  around  the  Divine 

ivine  Poem  is  Hollywood 

before  Hollywood,  with 

i  of  sunset-colored  sound. 
6|  ions  are  so  gorgeous,  so 
stunningly  orchestrated, 
their  harmonies,  so  enig- 

r  message,  that  the  score 

mating. 

3  of  Op.  8  are  a  different 
«  were  composed  before 
red  his  religious,  mystical 
mself  was  one  of  the  best 
Europe,  and  at  that  time 
rd  music  in  an  idiom  that 
from  Chopin,  less  from 
ith  an  underlay  of  Russian 
Scriabin's  piano  music,  up 
th  Sonata,  has  been  dis- 
ivative.  It  really  isn't.  The 
too  much  grace  and  char- 
3,  the  entire  late-romantic 
s  no  more  elegant  short 
than  the  E  major  Etude,  a 
ork  than  the  well-known  D 
that  concludes  the  set. 
I  am  at  the  end  of  my 
i  no  space  to  discuss  some 
tic  oddities  that  have  sud- 
ed :  the  sweetly  sentimental 
Iding  Symphony  of  Karl 
onducted  so  convincingly 
Bernstein  and  the  New  York 
c  (Columbia  7261)  ;  a 
of  Schubert  Part  Songs, 
abethan  Singers  conducted 
lsey  (Argo  527)  :  the  long, 
uiced-up  Variations  on  a 
filler  by  the  much-despised 
as  presented  by  the  Ham- 
monic  conducted  by  Joseph 
relefunken  43064)  :  Cha- 
erful  Pieces  pittoregques 
ano  works,  played  by  Aldo 
ngel  36627 )  ;  and  the  only 
ording  of  excerpts  from 
ieron,  with  Jess  Thomas 
nportant  singers,  and  the 
mphony  conducted  by  Wil- 
:hter  (Cardinal  10063). 
:  another  day.  □ 
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United  States 
of  Americans 

Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  country  in  the 
world,  the  United  States 
belongs  to  its  citizens  — 
to  you  and  me. 

From  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  to  the  Golden 
Gate  the  natural  and 
man-made  wonders  in 
this  country  are  ours. 
Ours  free  just  for  being 
Americans. 

It  makes  traveling 
here  a  special  experi- 
ence that  no  other  coun- 
try can  match.  Ask  any 
tourist.  Better  yet,  be  one. 
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Daniel 

Edited  and  arranged  by 

WALKER  LEWIS 

This  book  brings  the  marble  fig- 
ure of  a  great  statesman  flown 
out  of  tiie  nirhe  anrl  makes  him 
live  again  —  a  Webster  full  of 
humor  and  of  passionate  conrern 
for  the  great  issues. 

"It  makes  fascinating  reading. 
And  why  not?  It  is  largelv  in 
the  words  of  a  man  who  used 
language  as  an  organist  uses 
chords.  The  reader  will  put  down 
the  volume  unwillingly  because 
there  is  not  more." 

—  N.Y.  Times  Book  Revicv 
At  your  l>ookstore  •  Illustrated,  SR.'J'i 
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139    45    55    19    209    155    75    47  13 
Spanish  philoso  er 


63  91  185  105 
and  writer.  (6,1,6) 


189    9    57    51    203    101    205    141  59 

25  37  733  113  Equipment  for  le 
armed  forces,  (8,5) 

183  151  167  33  131  109  207  I 
oring  substances.  (3,4) 

2Tj4l3T7lTnT2lTl5313l 

93  793  103  The  key  to  the  decir.  ;r- 
ment  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  (7,5)  \ 

99    179    13    125    223    49    157    173  71 

29  27  61  169  Result  claimed  by  m  u- 
facturers  of  hair  setting  compounds.  (5-1) 


ACROSS 

3.  In  such  a  forest  life,  poetically,  4. 

you  don't  sound  busy.  (6,5) 
31.  Kind  of  pop  perhaps  used  in  6 

baking.  8. 
36.  Able  policeman  or  a  non-coun-  10. 

terfeit  penny?  (4,6) 
61.  Kind  of  matches  with  pound  and  12. 

shilling  once  virgin  in  Rome. 
69.  Completely  and  to  count  up, 

perhaps.  17. 
91.  Lack  of  money  or  stature. 
101.  Skillful,  perhaps  in  a  small  de-  29. 

partment. 

121.  Follow  along  the  rail.  83. 
127.  No  way  for  a  nudist  to  appear,  94. 

certainly.  (5,4)  104. 
151.  See  10  down.  115. 
159.  Resembling  baseball  equipment 

or  an  airborne  mouse?  (3-4)  141; 
181.  The  closer  leg  or  edge  of  the 

apparent   disk   of   a   heavenly  152. 

body?  (6,4)  162. 
192.  A  British  queen  found  in  Sylvan,  173. 

New  York. 
213.  You  would  come  127  across  to 

such  an  affair.  (1,5,5) 
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DOWN 


element   in  Yeats' 


The  rising 
poetry. 

Is  the  gilt  vain?  Be  watchful! 
Palindromic  high  time. 
Followed  by  151  across,  vehicle 
of  the  Acrostician. 
Pertaining  to  an  area  which  dis- 
appears  when    its  inhabitants 
stand  up? 

If  2,3,3  the  aim  of  a  Don  Juan;  as 
8  shows  unity. 

A  flow  of  water?  That's  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  outcome  is  a  girl,  perhaps. 
Got  back  and  buried  again. 
Boarding  but  not  eating. 
Do  you  feel  alarm?  Bah!  Not  in 
a  Spanish  palace. 
King  Arthur's  mother  shows  en- 
ergy. 

Break  these  tools  as  footwear. 
It's  stale  to  take  the  minimum. 
Go   into  these  when  you  sift 
about. 


145  165  73  5  195  181  117  67  95 
Specialist  in  Greek  culture. 

65  17  8?  59  129  197  123  163  87 
Poetic  description  of  a  large  ship.  (1,4,' 

215  23  39  7  87  135  85  "97  (77 
119    Angler's  equipment.  (3,3,4) 

21  217  175  107  53  143  Sister  of 
Antigone. 

727  753   219   «  799  7^   201  71  59 

83  77  The  Spanish  half  real  in  UIS. 
usage.  (8,3) 
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1970  Chevrolet  Caprice. 

That  big  rich  grille  has  the  expensive  ears  a 
little  edgy,  for  one  thing. 

And  for  another.  Caprice's  new  three  hun- 
dred fifty  cubic  inches  of  VS.  Plus  power  disc 
brakes. 

And  they  get  nervous  about  Caprice  interiors. 
You  choose  from  two  fabrics  in  seven  shades. 
All  at  no  extra  cost. 

Hut  what's  nothing  but  grief  for  them  is 
everything  great  for  you. 


Order  our  new  headlight  delay  system  so  you 
can  park  in  the  dark  and  get  into  the  house- 
before  it  shuts  off. 

Ask  your  Chevrolet  dealer  to  show  you  the 
new  radio  antenna  built  right  into  the  w  indshield. 

Something  else  more  expensive  cars  can't 
touch.  Caprice's  price  sticker. 

They  really  come  unglucd 
over  that. 

Putting  you  first,  keeps  us 

fu  st.  On  The  Move. 


More  expensive  cars  would  rather  not 
be  seen  with  it. 


493.  FIRE  FROM  HEAVEN 

by  MARY  RINAULT 

(Retail  price  $7.95) 

101.  DEAN  ACHESON: 
PRESENT  AT  THE 
CREATION:  Mv  Yeats 
in  the  State  Depattment 
Photos.  (Ret.  price  $12,501 


133.  THE  HUMAN  ZOO 

by  DfcSMOND  MORRIS 

(Retail  price  $6.95) 

204.  THE  THREE 
DAUGHTERS  OF 
MADAME  LIANG 

by  PEARL  S.  BUCK 

(Retail  ptice  $6.95) 


An  Invitation  to  Readers 

WHO  MAY  HAVE  CONSIDERED 
MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 

Book- of- the -Month  Club 

CHOOSE 
ANY  THREE 
FOR  ONLY*l 

IN  A  SHORT  EXPERIMENTAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

You  agree  to  buy  three  additional  Club  Selections  or 
Alternates  within  a  year  at  special  members'  prices 


All  books  distributed  by  the 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 
are  identical  to  the  publishers'  editions 


401.  GREAT  TRUE  SPY 

STORIES.  Edited 

by  ALLtN  DULLES 

(Retail  price  $6.95) 

149.  THE  STORY 
OF  PHILOSOPHY 
by  WILL  DURANT 
(Retail  price  $6) 

116.  DISRAELI  by  row  rt 
blake.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $12.50) 

260.  THE  OXFORD 
DICTIONARY  OF 
QUOTATIONS 
(Retail  price  $11) 

THESE  TWO  BOOKS 
COUNT  AS  ONE  CHOICE 

200.  HOW  CHILOREN 
LEARN  <WH0W  CHI'.OREN 
FAIL  by  JOHN  HOLT 
(Retail  prices  total  $9.45i 


414.  IBERIA  Spanish 
Travels  and  Reflections 

by  JAMES  A.  MICHENER 

Photographs 

( Retail  price  $10 1 


329.  THE  HISTORY 
OF  PSYCHIATRY  by 

F  G   ALEXANDER,  M.D. 
and  S.  T.  SELESN1CK,  M  D 

lllus.  (Ret.  price  $11.95i 


140.  THE  COMPLETE 
MEDICAL  GUIDE  by  benjamin 
f.  miller,  M.D.  3rd  revised 
edition.  Illustrated 
i Retail  price  $9.95) 


161.  JOY  OF  COOKING 

by  irma  s  rombauer 

and  MARION  R.  BECKER 

lllusttated 

(Retail  puce  $6.95) 


259.  JENNIE:  The  Life  of 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill 

by  RALPH  G.  MARTIN 

Photographs 
(Retail  price  $8.95) 

236.  ONLY  ONE  YEAR 

by  SVETLANA  ALLILUVEVA 

(Retad  price  $7.95) 
313.  THE  PROSECUTOR 

by  JAMES  MILLS 

(Retail  price  $5.95) 

296.  THE  WOLFLING 

by  STERLING  NORTH,  lllus 
(Retail  price  $5.95) 

104.  MISS  CRAIG'S 
21- DAY  SHAPE-UP 
PROGRAM:  For  Men 
&  Women.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 

231.  COMPLETE  POEMS 
OF  R08ERT  FROST 
i  Retail  price  $8) 

431.  THE  RISE  AND  FALL 
OF  THE  THIRD  REICH 

by  WILLIAM  L.  SHIRER 

(Retail  price  $12.50 i 

183.  THE  VICTIMS 

by  bfrnard  leekowitz 

and  KENNETH  G.  GROSS 

(Retail  puce  $6.95) 

381.  ROUSSEAU  AND 
REVOLUTION  by  WILL  and 

ARIEL  DURANT.  lllusttated 

( Retail  price  $15) 
408.  COUPLES  by 

JOHN  UPDIKE 

(Retail  price  $6.95 1 

234.  THE  0XF0R0 
HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

by  SAMUEL  ELIOT 

morison.  Illustrated 
(Retail  ptice  $12.50) 

378.  THE  UNITED  STATES 
NAVY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 
Edned  by  S.  E  SMITH 
Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $12.50) 

485.  KNOW  YOUR 
ANTIQUES  by  Ralph  and 

TERRY  KOVEL 

Photogtaphs 
(Retail  price  $7.50) 

130.  THE  GRAHAM  KERR 
COOKBOOK  by  the 

GALLOPING  GOURMET 

Photographs 
(Retailprice  $7.50) 

580.  MASTERING  THE  ART 
OF  FRENCH  COOKING 

SIMONE  BECK.  LOU1SETTE 
BERTHOLLE,  JULIA  CHILD 

Illustrated 

i  Retail  puce  $10) 
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ERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP  suggested  here  will  not  only  prove,  by 
>n  actual  experience,  how  effectually  membership  in  the  Book-of-the- 
can  keep  you  from  missing,  through  oversight  or  overbusyness, 
.illy  intend  to  read;  it  will  also  demonstrate  another  important  advan- 
•Dividends. Through  this  unique  profit-sharing  system  members  can 
iceive  valuable  library  volumes— at  a  small  fraction  of  their  retail 
ly  by  buying  books  they  would  buy  anyway. 

:ontinue  after  this  experimental  membership,  you  will  earn,  for 
\of-the  Tiionth  Club  Selection  or  Alternate  you  buy,  a  Book-Dividend 
i  Credit,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  sum,  often  only  $1 .00  or  $1 .50 
more  for  unusually  expensive  volumes— will  entitle  you  to  a  valuable 
■nd  which  you  may  choose  from  more  than  100  fine  librai  ,•  ■  s 
er  the  year.  This  is  probably  the  most  economical  means  ever  devise  ' 
;  up  a  well-rounded  personal  library.  Since  its  inauguration,  the 
fdible  sum  of  $480,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail  value)  has 
ved  by  Club  Members  through  this  unique  plan. 
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 1 
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Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  c'  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
and  send  me  the  three  volumes  whose  numbers  I  have  indicated 
in  boxes  below,  billing  me  $1.00  for  all  three  volumes.  I  agree  to 
purchase  at  least  three  additional  monthly  Selections  or  Alter- 
nates during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member,  paying  the  special 
members'  prices.  My  membership  is  cancelable  any  time  after 
buying  these  three  books.  If  I  continue  after  this  trial,  I  will 
earn  a  Book-Dividend  Credit  for  every  Selection — or  Alternate — 
I  buy.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  all  book  shipments  to  cover 
postage  and  mailing  expense. I 
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Half  of  these  kids  won't  make  it 
to  college,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
they  won't  get  good  jobs. 


Some  kids  are  simply  more  interested  in 
cars,  sports  or  dating  than  in  getting  good 
grades.  When  it  comes  time  for  college,  they 
aren't  ready. 

Now  thousands  of  these  young  people 
arc  well  on  their  way  to  good  jobs.  They  arc 
part  of  a  fasl  growing  training  system 
designed  to  fill  one  of  the  major  gaps  in  U.S. 
edu<  ation. 

A  nationwide  school  system 

In  the  next  five  years  industry  will  need 
350,000  new  tec  hnicians  and  draftsmen/de- 
signers, 1 38,000  new  computer  pro- 
grammers and  operators,  875,000  new 
se<  retaries  and  stenographers  as  well  as 
countless  others  trained  in  Spec  ial  fields. 
Present  vo(  ational  programs  cannot  fill  this 
need. 

So  thousands  of  young  people  are  devel- 
oping the  required  skills  in  vocational 
schools,  such  as  the  coast-to-coast  network 
of  over  50  schools  operated  by  ITT  Educa- 
tional Services. 


With  a  system  of  schools  such  as  ours, 
specialized  teaching  techniques  which  are 
successful  in  one  school  can  be  made  quickly 
available  to  the  others. 

From  accounting  to  tool  and  die  design 

The  courses  taught  cover  a  wide  range: 
Accounting,  Automotive  Mechanics, 
Avionics,  Air  Conditioning,  Electronics, 
Fashion  Merchandising,  Secretarial  Sciences, 
Broadcasting,  Tool  and  Die  Design— to  name 
a  few.  (If  a  student  wishes  to  work  part-time, 
the  school  will  help  him  find  a  job.) 

But  our  training  capabilities  don't  stop 

here. 

Each  year  we  train  200,000  people  from 
sixty  countries  in  some  technical  field— more 
than  any  other  U.S.  company.  This  program 
was  recently  recognized  with  a  Citation  for 
Significant  Contributions  to  International 
Education  by  the  Institute  of  International  Ed-  ] 
ucation  and  the  Reader's  Digest  Foundation.  « 

ITT  and  you 

Educational  service  is  just  one  of  many 
growing  fields  we  have  entered  to  help  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  this  changing  world. 

In  all  fields  where  we  are  in  business 
our  resources  and  strong  management  capa-  k 
bility  generate  competition,  which  leads  to 
more  effi<  ient  use  of  manpower  and  material. 
That  means  a  better,  more  promising  life  for 
you,  the  next  high  school  graduating  class 
and  pe<  >ple  everywhere. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10022. 
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allFrady  57     CALIFORNIA:  THE  RENDING  OF  THE  VEIL 

A  state  that  is  a  kind  of  sub-America— gargantuan,  measureless, 

the  continent's  precipitous  end— is  in  a  sense  the  climax  of  our  destiny. 

>hn  Carry  74    THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

An  evaluative  report  on  a  colorful  "mass  and  class"  newspaper,  which  "after 
long  years  of  not  being  much  of  anything  .  .  .  has  found  instant  glory." 

?.  Wilson  83    THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE  OF  NORTH  LONG  BEACH 

A  graduate  of  the  class  of  '48— now  a  professor  at  Harvard— goes  back  to  look 
at  the  boys  and  girls  in  a  suburban  high  school  where  ethnic  and  class 
distinctions  are  all  but  invisible. 

Friedrich  92   "I  AM  MARTY  ACKERMAN.  I  AM  THIRTY-SIX  YEARS  OLD  AND  I 
AM  VERY  RICH.  I  HOPE  TO  MAKE  THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY  RICH  AGAIN." 

That  was  how  Marty  Ackerman  introduced  himself  to  the  people  who  worked 
at  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Yet,  w  ithin  a  few  months,  he  let  it  die.  How 
it  happened. 

ngeheuerl22     FRANCE:  A  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  THE  SECOND-RATE 

As  millions  of  Frenchmen  know,  it  takes  more  than  rhetoric  to  modernize  a 
nation. 
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ABOUT 

TI  MS  ISSUE 


Tlie  decline  of  great  ventures  is  always 
a  sad  story.  \  et  we  are  all  fascinated 
1"  the  details,  excited  In  the  intrigues, 
easily  involved  in  the  battles— corporate 
and  personal— =by  which  great  ventures 
often  fall.  \\  hen  the  venture  is  an  Ameri- 
can magazine  that  liad  grown  into  one 
of  our  national  institutions,  the  decline 
is  doubly  sad.  Something  irrevocable 
went  with  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
when  it  suspended  publication  earlier 
this  year.  Part  of  our  past,  perhaps, 
some  of  our  present:  a  reminder  of 
stability  now  gone  awry.  It  was  a  jolt, 
and  not  only  professionally.  For  we 
were  being  warned  that  the  nation  was 
changing,  that  many  of  the  dependable 
things  were  no  longer  needed  or  wanted, 
that  a  powerful  magazine  might  dis- 


Otto  Fried  rich 


appear  as  though  it  were  a  manifesta- 
tion of  this  year  s  fashion  rathei  than  a 
summing-up  of  much  of  the  reality  of 
American  life  over  many  years. 

The  story  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Post— the  last  year,  dominated  by 
Marty  Ackerman  and  his  take-over— is 
told  in  this  issue  by  Otto  Friedrich,  who 
was  managing  editor  of  the  magazine 
when  it  stopped  publication. 

He  says:  '  The  book  from  which  this 
excerpl  is  taken— entitled  Decline  and 
Fall— began  long  before  Marty  Acker- 
man  appeared  at  Curtis.  I  had  come  to 
the  Post  in  \'H\2  in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  it  would  he'  a  quiet  and  congenial 
place  to  work,  and  I  soon  found  that  its 
leading  executives  were  engaged  in  a 
ferocious  struggle  for  power.  I  was  one 
of  the  fifteen  'editorial  rebels'  who  were 
mobilized  l>\  Cla)  Blair,  the  editorial 
director,  in  a  putsch  against  the  com- 
pan)  president.  Joe  Culligan.  W  hen  the 
stoi")  ol  the  haltle  leaked  onto  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  both 
Culligan  and  Blair  fell  from  power,  I 
thought  it  would  make  an  interesting 
hook,  and  so  I  sal  down  and  wrote  a 
draft  of  it.  Like  main  people.  I  didn't 
think  the  Post  would  survive  more  than 
a  few  more  months,  and  1  began  keeping 
notes  on  how  the  story  would  end.  As  it 
happened,  the  Post  managed  to  survive, 
Near  after  year,  and  so  the  hook  just  sal 
in  a  drawer  and  the  notes  accumulated 
until  they  totaled  several  hundred  single- 
spaced  pages.  Early  in  Ackermans  re- 
gime, when  he  (old  another  editor  thai 


he  expected  to  get  rid  of  m-  a; 
counted  on  page  106,1  decided  ft  i 
time  to  get  the  old  manuscri 
the  drawer  and  secretly  brin^k 
date.  In  due  time.  Ackerman  ai 
our  peace— in  fact.  I  grew  totke 
and  to  respect  his  considerably 
—and  one  day  he  said  to  me,  'I  -oi 
w  l  ite  a  book  about  this  place, '  J  i 
to  come  and  talk  to  me.  Boy,  lit 
1  could  tell  you  !"  I  only  shrugg,! 
ing,  Boy,  the  things  you've  ab<d[ 
me."  Many  of  the  things  Mar  i1 
man  told  Friedrich  can  be  reiJ 
ning  on  page  92. 

Friedrich  himself  has  spe 
years  in  journalism,  from  The 
Stripes  to  the  I  P,  to  the  New  W 
\eu  s.  \ewsweek,  and  the  Post 
u  ill  be  published  by  I  larper  &  31 
\ear.  He  is  now  researching  £>tli 
Berlin  in  the  Twenties.  It  was  if 
"a  fascinating  city  and  il  con  ir 
incredible  cast  of  characters 'S 
from  Hitler  and  Finstein  ttf'.li 
Dietrich  and  Vladimir  Nabokc' 
those  twenl\  years  in  journal'fl 
finding  it  "a  splendid  change  t 
at  home  with  his  wife  and  fivi  h 
on  bong  Island  s  North  Shore. 


CHARLES BARSOTT1 
4 


r*******  MAINSTREAM'S  PRE-HOLIDAY  SALE  ★*★★★★★★★★★ 


268.  THE  SELLING 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
1968 

Joe  McGinniss 
Pub.  ed.  $5.95 

161.  THE  ELECTRIC 
KOOL-AID  ACID  TEST 

Tom  Wolfe 
Pub.  ed.  $5.95 

112.  THE  ARMIES 
OF  THE  NIGHT 

Norman  Mailer 
Pub.  ed.  $5.95 


26.  THE  ARMS 
OF  KRUPP 

William 
Manchester 
Pub.  ed.  $12.50 

133.  THE  SECOND 
GENESIS 

THE  COMING 
CONTROL  OF  LIFE 

Albert  Rosenfeld 
Pub.  ed.  $6.95 

204.  THE  YEAR 
OF  THE  PEOPLE 

Eugene  J. 
McCarthy 
Pub.  ed.  $6.95 

134.  THE  WAR 
BUSINESS 

George  Thayer 
Pub.  ed.  $6.95 

153.  THE  STORY 
OF  PAINTING 

H. W. Janson 
and  Dora  J. 
Janson 

Pub.  ed.  $15.00 

122.  THE  NEW 
INDUSTRIAL  STATE 

John  Kenneth 
Galbraith 
Pub.  ed.  $6.95 

284.  THE  SEXUAL 
WILDERNESS 

Vance  Packard 
Pub.  ed.  $6.95 


96.  AMBASSADOR'S 
JOURNAL 

John  Kenneth 
Galbraith 
Pub.  ed.  $10.00 


OR  4 


81.  ROBERT 
KENNEDY:  A  MEMOIR 

Jack  Newfield 
Pub.  ed.  $6.95 

239.  TOLSTOY 

Henri  Trovat 
Pub.  ed.  $7.95 

297.  THE  RICH  & 
THE  SUPER-RICH 

Ferdinand 
Lundberg 
Pub.  ed.  $15.00 

136.  THE  AMERI- 
CAN UNIVERSITY 

Jacques  Barzun 
Pub.  ed.  $7.95 

184.  THE  COMMITTEE 

Walter  Goodman 
Pub.  ed.  $10.00 


,  H  Wilt* 

■^Making 
ofthePre^111 


388.  THE  MAKING  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT® 
1968  T.  H.  White 
Pub.  ed.  $10.00 

409.  AN  UNFIN- 
ISHED WOMAN 

Lillian  Hellman 
Pub.  ed.  $7.50 

36.  THE  STRAW- 
BERRY STATEMENT 

James  Simon 
Kunen 

Pub.  ed.  $4.95 

163.  AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY OF  BER- 
TRAND  RUSSELL 
(Vol.  II) 

Pub.  ed.  $7.95 


BUT 


366.  THE  GENERAL! 

Pierre  Galante 
Pub.  ed.  $5.95 


I  Cant.. 
>\aitUnOJ 


320.  I  CAN'T  WAIT 
UNTIL  TOMORROW... 

Joe  Willie 
Namath  with 
Dick  Schaap 
Pub.  ed.  $6.95 

220.  THE  NEW  AMERI- 
CAN ROGETS  COLLEGE 
THESAURUS  IN 
DICTIONARY  FORM 

Pub.  ed.  $5.95 

223.  DAYBREAK 

Joan  Baez 
Pub.  ed.  $3.95 

291.  THE  VALACHI 
PAPERS 

Peter  Maas 
Pub.  ed.  $6.95 

65.  PAT  AND  ROALD 

Barry  Farrell 
Pub.  ed.  $6.95 


331.  LINDA  GOOD- 
MAN'S SUN  SIGNS 

Pub.  ed.  $7.50 

41.  FAKE! 

Clifford  Irving 
Pub.  ed.  $7.95 

124.  THE  FRENCH 
CHEF  COOKBOOK 

Julia  Child 
Pub.  ed.  $6.95 

353.  LAWRENCE  & 
OPPENHEIMER 

Nuel  Pharr  Davis 
Pub.  ed.  $7.50 


270.  NORMA  JEAN 

Fred  L.  Guiles 
Pub.  ed.  $8.95 

88.  THE  CASE 
AGAINST  CONGRESS 

Drew  Pearson 
and  JackAnderson 
Pub.  ed.  $5.95 

152.  THE  RIGHT 
PEOPLE  Stephen 
Birmingham 
Pub.  ed.  $10.00 

416.  STILL  HUNGRY 
IN  AMERICA 

Robert  Coles 
Pub.  ed.  $6.95 

2.  HAMMOND'S 
CONTEMPORARY 
WORLD  ATLAS 

Pub.  ed.  $9.95 

217.  THE  ECONOMY 
OF  CITIES 

Jane  Jacobs 
Pub.  ed.  $5.95 


8ml 


of  these  54 
books  for 

When  you  join  the 
MAINSTREAM 
BOOK  CLUB 
and  agree  to 
take  only  four  books 
over  the  next  two  years 

AN  UNEQUALLED 
CHRISTMAS  OFFER 

All  orders  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  midnight,  December  24,  1969. 

YY/  inter  with  Mainstream  means  long  pleasure- 
filled  hours  of  great  reading.  This  year,  to  gladden 
your  hibernation,  and  make  your  winter  a  real  win- 
ner, Mainstream  offers  you  not  3,  not  4,  but  5  non- 
fiction  bestsellers  of  your  choice  for  $1.  If  you  act 
before  December  24,  1969. 

Count  them! 

There  are  54  books.  Five  of  them  are  yours  for  only 
$1.  To  read  and  to  share.  For  your  Library.  Or  to  give 
as  gifts.  Five  books.  Choose  the  five  you  want  most 
from  this  extraordinarily  wide  selection.  Write  their 
numbers  in  the  boxes  on  the  coupon.  Complete  the 
coupon  and  mail  to  Mainstream.  You  have  two 
whole  years  to  choose  only  four  more  books  from  our 
many  selections  and  alternates.  Books  on  which  you 
save  an  average  of  40%  off  the  publisher's  edition 
prices. 

We'll  do  our  part! 

We  send  your  initial  selection  of  five  bestsellers 
and  bill  you  $1  (plus  shipping  and  handling).  Every 
month  we  will  mail  you  our  free  bulletin  in  which 
mainstream  editors  fully  describe  their  new  selec- 
tions before  publication,  together  with  a  convenient 
form  for  requesting  an  alternate  or  no  book  at  all. 
We  rush  you  the  books  you  choose,  often  on  publica- 
tion, billing  you  at  a  huge  discount.  Every  fourth 
purchase  entitles  you  to  select  a  free  bonus  book. 

Join  today!  Five  books  for  $1  to  start.  Huge  dis- 
counts and  bonus  books  during  your  membership. 
Send  no  money.  Just  mail  coupon  to  mainstream 
book  club,  Garden  City,  New  York  1 1530. 


345.  THE  MONEY  GAME 

"Adam  Smith" 
Pub.  ed.  $6.95 

14.  THE  PILL 

Robert  W. 
Kistner,  M.D. 
Pub  ed.  $5.95 

132  IN  REVIEW: 
PICTURES  I'VE  KEPT 

Du  igh  D. 
Eisenhower 
Pub.  ed.  $7.95 

398.  THE  B0UVIERS 

John  H.  Davis 
Pub.  ed.  $10.00 


MAINSTREAM  BOOK  CLUB  " 

Dept.  9D-HAA  Garden  City,  New  York  11530  I 

Please  accept  my  application  for  membership  and  send  me 

the  five  books  whose  numbers  I  have  printed  in  boxes  below:  I 


I      I  I      I  LZZD  I      I  I  I 

Bill  me  only  $1  plus  shipping  and  handling  for  all  five 
books  However,  if  not  delighted  with  them.  I  may  return 
them  in  10  days  and  my  membership  will  be  canceled. 

It  I  decide  to  continue.  I  agree  to  purchase  on  my  Club 
charge  account  as  few  as  four  rr.ore  selections  or  alternates 
during  the  next  (u>o  years  at  the  members'  special  price, 
guaranteed  to  average  40"",  less  than  the  publishers'  eultions 
(a  modest  charge  is  added  for  shipping  and  handling).  Each 
month  you  will  send  me  the  free  Club  bulletin,  describing  the 
forthcoming  selection  and  other  vital  provocative  books,  to- 
gether with  a  convenient  form  for  requesting  an  alternate  or 
no  book  at  all  If  f  do  not  wish  to  receive  the  selection.  Everv 
fourth  purchase  of  a  selection  or  alternate  will  entitle  me  tc 
choose  a  free  bonus  book. 

Mi- 
Mrs   

Miss  (please  print t 


Clty_ 


_Zip_ 


OFFER   COOD   IN   CONTINENTAL  U.S.A.  ONLY 


LETTERS 


The  Army  in  question 

Articles  like  Blair  Clark's  "The  Ques- 
tion Is  What  Kind  of  Army"  [Septem- 
ber] do  great  harm  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  to  the  effort  to  build  democratic  in- 
stitutions in  America.  Mr.  Clark  sug- 
gests that  "best-intentioned  liberals" 
seek  draft  repeal.  In  fact.  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy.  Senator  Jacob  Javits. 
and  a  host  of  other  "best-intentioned 
liberals"  are  a  primary  obstacle  to  that 
end.  It  is  unfortunate  that  thev  have  un- 
wittingly allied  themselves  with  the  mili- 
tary-defense bureaucracy  in  its  drive  to 
see  that  nothing  is  done  about  the  power 
and  autonomy  of  the  Pentagon. 

The  liberals  join  Mr.  Nixon  to  favor 
a  lottery  of  nineteen-year-olds  first. 
Such  a  reform  would  isolate  those  af- 
fected and  contain  much  dissent,  but  it 
would  do  nothing  about  the  basic  in- 
justice of  forcing  boys  to  kill  and  die 
against  their  wills.  The  lottery  does 
nothing  to  check  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive and  the  military  to  escalate  man- 
power and  thus  increase  our  involve- 
ment in  actions  like  Vietnam  without 
Congressional  approval.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Clark  infers  that  without  the 
draft,  the  whole  Eugene  McCarthy 
movement  could  not  have  materialized, 
and  the  anti-war  effort  would  not  have 
grown  so  rapidly.  If  indeed  McCarthy  s 
support  was  so  shallow,  perhaps  his 
presence  on  the  scene  has  done  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  more  firmly 
grounded  peace  and  New  Left  move- 
ments. In  any  case.  Mr.  Clark  has 
missed  the  main  point:  the  draft  may 
have  angered  thousands  of  middle-class 
parents,  but  it  effectively  militarized 
millions  of  young  conscripts  and  their 
families,  both  by  propaganda  in  train- 
ing and  l>\  the  old  logic  of  the  inter- 
est of  involvement.  That  logic  runs, 
"We  cannot  have  served  ( died  )  in  vain," 
"If  /  had  to  go,  then  everyone  should 
go,"  etc.  Without  the  draft,  Congress 
would  have  had  to  declare  war  in  order 
to  increase  manpower  for  Vietnam,  and 


the  war  might  not  have  been  at  all!  ... 

Mr.  Clark  has  things  a  bit  backward. 
He  says,  "A  professional  military  force 
could  take  this  country  headlong  down 
the  road  of  endless  military  adventures 
and,  finally,  destroy  the  democratic 
fabric  of  this  society."  This  is  exactly 
what  has  been  happening  and  continues 
under  the  draft  and  the  present  perverse 
military-industry-government  payoff  ar- 
rangement. The  Vietnam  war  is  planned 
and  executed  by  "professional  men 
working  at  war-making  as  civilians 
work  at  their  jobs,"  and  control  must 
be  wrested  from  these  bureaucrats  in  the 
defense  industries,  the  Pentagon,  the 
State  Department,  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  Intelligence  agencies.  .  .  . 

If  we  are  to  preserve  that  part  of  our 
heritage  which  we  cherish,  and  if  we 
are  to  avoid  either  holocaust  or  anar- 
chy, we  must  begin  now  to  replace 
illegitimate  institutions  entirely  with 
new  ones.  A  first  step  will  be  draft  re- 
peal. It  goes  without  saying  that  its 
replacement  must  at  least  be  a  reduced 
military,  one  that  allows  full  civil  rights 
for  soldiers,  one  that  is  thoroughly  con- 
trolled by  the  people  at  every  level,  one 
that  is  defensive  rather  than  offensive, 
and  one  that  is  increasingly  replaced  by 
an  international  force.  .  .  . 

Thomas  C.  Reevf.s 
Nat'l.  Dir..  National  Council 
To  Repeal  the  Draft 
Washington.  D.C. 

While  I  disagree  with  Blair  Clark's 
conclusion  that  an  all-volunteer  army 


would  create  an  "uncontrollaa:  i 
ster,"  I  agree  entirely  with  his^se 
tion  that  the  present  draft  sjtei 
"monstrous." 

I  will  never  forget  my  shocllpy 
1965  I  asked  the  Selective  SeRcer 
tern  for  an  explanation  of  whyjen 
vania,  which  had  only  6  per  c|t  a 
nation's  draft-eligible  men,  wipn 
ing  10  per  cent  of  the  drafteail 
Selective  Service  officer  came  1  m 
fice  and  produced  scribbled  in 
figures  which  represented  fid 
"formula"  in  use  since  Worldfai 

The  all-volunteer  army  soh 
which  I  support,  will  require  Smi 
greater  study  before  it  will  bef:et 
b\  the  public  and  Congress.  Buthi 
no  need  to  wait  any  longer  foi™ 
hensive  draft  reform,  and  I  hc;5  i 
dent  Nixon's  call  for  a  lottery*}!* 
system  employing  "youngest  |st$ 
"one-year  eligibility"  principli  w 
the  long-needed  spur  toward  3H 
sional  action. 

Beyond  these  principles,  wpA 
substitute  mandatory  national  foil 
for  deferments  and  exemptiofdp 
computerized  national  manpoenf 
to  insure  that  all  draft-eligibkne 
treated  equitably  and  equallyl™ 
young  men  are  not  treated  cnfl 
depending  on  w  hich  local  boaraatt 
their  case.  In  addition,  youiH 
should  take  over  the  reins.  .  .  .Ml 

In  the  current  session  of  the  H 
I  have  submitted  a  bill,  with  Ijpgj 
support  of  twelve  cosponsors,  jpjf 
all  these  reforms,  which  are,  jb« 


CHANGING  YOUR  ADDRESS? 

Eight  weeks'  advance  notice  will 

insure  uninterrupted  delivery 
ATTACH  YOUR  LABEL  HERE 


New  Address 
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Only  a  few  people  in  thewor 
will  ever  savor  a  month  like  tl 
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HowAndy  Granat 

from  a  mo 


A  lot  of  Big  Names  are 
making  a  lot  of  big  money  these 
days  endorsing  products  they 
know  nothing  about. 

So  if  you've  seen  Andy 
Granatelli  in  Avis  ads  and 
commercials,  you  may  have 
concluded  that  Avis  has  gone 
out  and  bought  itself  just 
another  Big  Name. 

Then  read  on. 

We  got  Andy  Granatelli  — 
one  of  the  world's  foremost 
automotive  experts  —  because 
we  wanted  someone  who  really 
knows,  to  help  us  write  a 
checkout  manual  for  our 
maintenance  men.  Someone 


whose  words  would  be  res 
by  a  mechanic. 

Granatelli  has  been  in,  I 
under,  and  hovering  arouncp 
for  years.  He  has  raced  therrj  1 
repaired  them,  created  theqj  j 


The  best  Wine  is  the  Wine  you  like  best. 

Villa  Antinori— Red— the  superior  Classico  Chianti  from  Antinori. 

White— also  available.  Both  wines.  Estate  Bottled. 

Antinori  Bianco  Delia  Costa  Toscana  — Light  and  fruity  — 

a  medium  dry  white  wine  from  Tuscany,  in  its  unique  fish  bottle. 

Antinori  Valpolicella  — Ruby  red,  fresh  and  harmonious 

with  character  and  flavor. 

Antinori  Soave  —Velvety,  light  and  dry  white  wine  with 
a  faint  taste  of  almonds. 


.  </„„„/,  /'/„. 
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The  Nobility  of  Italian  Wines 


LETTERS  

the  minimum  steps  necessary  ti  >ri 
about  a  fairer  draft  system.  . . . 

Richard  S.  Sch  ik 
U.  S.  ia1 
Washingtc  I). 

.  .  .  The  very  basic  reality  of  <  i  J 
tern  of  selective  service  which  M  Zh 
does  not  seem  to  comprehend  tl 
taking  some,  but  not  all,  young  n  1  it 
the  Army  is,  by  definition,  unfa  T 
unfairness  is  more  grievousl  ca 
pounded  by  the  disparate  forms  f  s 
vice  within  the  military.  (What  nd 
equality  can  there  be  between  tl  V: 
nam  soldier  and  the  stateside  cl<  r 

Dismantling  an  existing  gov<  .m 
institution  such  as  the  draft  is  (  np 
business,  and  Mr.  Clark's  admriti 
in  this  regard  merit  attention.  B  in 
tutions  have  no  intrinsic  vali  -t 
are  a  means  of  achieving  poli . 
draft  can  only  supply  large  nun 
untrained  men  for  short  period 
vice  and  is  utterly  irrelevant  o 
greater  problem  of  retaining  th 
and  experienced  serviceman  si  aea 
sary  to  a  technologically  orient 
tary.  .  .  . 

Peter  J.  0  n 
Dep't  of  Political  £ 
U.S.  Air  Force  J*  d 
Miinuni  t. 


■9" 


As  a  college  student,  I  am  kfcU} 
terested  in  the  draft  system,  sail 
very    impressed    with    Blair  |U 
article.  The  cases  for  and  afl 
volunteer  army  both  have  rnerH 
feel  one  of  Mr.  Clark's  points  isl 
either  case.  The  Vietnam  waHid 
present  draft  system  must  not  b 
at  as  a  joint  mistake.  They  are 
and  distinct,  and  one  should  no 
awa)  with  for  the  faults  of  tbo 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  presr  < .. 
system  is  equitable  and  fair,  b 
is  far  from  it.  But  the  Vietnam  ir 
brought  about  by  political  and 
mistakes,  and  the  draft  syster 
not  in  any  way  he  blamed  for  i 

Steven  im 

Vand 
Nashvill  '1 

As  a  professional  soldier.  1  6 
help  taking  issue  with  Blair  <  !la 
sumption  that  "a  professional  1 
force  could  take  this  country  hft- 
down  the  road  of  endless  mili 
ventures  and.  finally,  destro)  tl 
cratic  fab]  ic  of  this  society."  I  ^ 
Clark: who  is  presently  Comm. 
( Ihief,  a  militarj  man  or  a  ( ■! 
Where  does  the  mone\  come 
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Kodak 


We  want  to  be  useful 
...and  even  interesting 


Accomplishment 

In  the  year  now  closing  we  paid  good  wages  to  112,000 
people  around  the  world  and  nearly  $200,000,000  in  divi- 
dends to  more  than  200,000  shareowners.  In  addition,  we 
did  another  good  thing.  You  know  those  hard-edged  film 
packets  that  have  to  go  up  against  your  gums  and  tongue 
when  your  teeth  are  x-rayed?  There's  a  good  chance  you'll 
find  those  edges  softer  now. 


PRACTICAL  THINGS 

cids  will  grow  up.  Perhaps,  at  that  unimaginable  time, 
ssions  grown  shabby  will  be  thrown  away  even  if  they 
O.K.  Ridiculous  to  worry  about  it  now. 
;r  only  purpose  in  bringing  it  up  here  is  to  illustrate  one 
g  many  roles  we  play  in  the  economy.  We  make  a  prod- 
ailed  Eastman  "NPG"  Glycol.  If  you  are  not  in  the 
el  industry,  you  can  ignore  it  forever.  If  you  are,  you 
prefer  to  ignore  it,  because  you  know  that  glycol  for 
ster  enamels  doesn't  have  to  cost  what  "NPG"  Glycol 

play  our  role,  all  we  have  to  do  is  get  across  the  idea 
he  toughness  imparted  to  polyester  finishes  by  "NPG" 
)1  through  chemical  cross-linking  now  puts  them  out  in 
of  acrylic  finishes  (which  are  not  quite  as  stain-  and 
nt-resistant)  and  vinyls  (which  are  a  bit  soft), 
that  idea  does  get  across,  we  stand  to  take  in  nearly  3^ 
ie  2  ounces  or  so  of  glycol  needed  in  the  polyester  finish 
16-cu.  ft.  home  refrigerator. 
■ 


MAN  KODAK  COMPANY  An  equoi., 


LESS  PRACTICAL  THINGS 


A  new  camera  is  acquired.  Desirable  for  visits,  picnics,  grad- 
uations, weddings,  birthday  parties,  sunny  days  with  the  gang 
at  the  beach.  Anything  else?  Yes.  Environmental  awareness. 
In  this  weather? 

Any  weather  can  be  enjoyed  with  a  grateful,  interested  eye 
and  mind.  Also  any  worm,  any  spider  web,  any  leaf,  any  large 
rock,  any  small  shell.  Teach  that  to  your  children.  Environ- 
mental awareness  makes  it  worthwhile  to  be  alive.  As  aware- 
ness ripens  here  and  there  into  understanding,  it  gets  even 
better. 

A  camera  finder  in  front  of  the  eye  helps  build  awareness. 
This  has  been  proved  in  slum  and  suburb,  and  for  other 
aspects  of  reality  than  spider  webs.  It's  like  the  difference 
between  thinking  important  thoughts  and  actually  having  to 
express  them. 

Last  summer  fifteen  of  our  men  were  paid  to  spend  their 
time  in  five  national  parks  giving  "environmental  awareness" 
slide  shows.  The  National  Park  Service  and  we  believe  that 
the  parks  ought  to  be  more  than  places  where  it  is  easier  to 
smell  the  next  family's  cooking  than  at  home.  "Take  nothing 
but  pictures,  leave  nothing  but  footprints,"  says  the  Service. 

If  you're  lucky,  it  will  occur  to  you  on  looking  at  the  pic- 
tures that  you  could  have  seen  things  just  as  beautiful  the 
other  50  weeks  uf  the  year. 
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America's  best  selling 

premium  charpijasrie. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CHAMPAGNE 
THE  TAYLOR  WINE  COMPANY,  INC., 
HAMMONDS  PORT,  NEW  YORK. 


TAILORED  BY 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Carmel,  Calif. 

Dallas.  Texas 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mtnneapnlis-St  Paul.  Mum 


Parks-Chambers 
Kent  of  Carmel 
Clyde  Campbell 
Phelps- Wilder 
Hubert  White,  Inc. 
W.  Springfield,  Mass 


If  you  are  concerned  about  your 
personal  investment  in  Fall  suit- 
ings and  sport  jackets,  we  invite 
your  consideration  of  the  Grieco 
collection.  One  of  these  fine 
stores  will  be  proud  to  introduce 
you  to  the  natural  tailoring  of 
Grieco. 


Richmond,  Va  Miller  &  Rhoads 

San  Francisco.  Calif.  Robert  Kirk.  Ltd 

Springfield,  III  Arch  Wilson,  Inc 

Troy.  Mich.  Mackenzie  Bostock-Monroe 

Washington,  d.  c  Julius  GarAnckel 

Yale-Gen  ton 


For  stores  in  other  cities  write:  GRIICO  DROS    INC    1290  AVINUI   OF  1H[  AMERICAS,  NEW  YORK  10019 
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support  this  nation's  soldie^Fr 
the  Pentagon?  No,  from  whatlio 
be  described  as  a  recalcitrant  Qgu 
How  people  can  despair  about  lea 
ing"  a  control  they  already  p|;ejj 
hard  to  understand. 

The  suspicion  that  professi jal  .| 
diers  would  wrest  power  from  j»oj 
ians  employing  them  in  order  tdbnd 
military  adventures  is  absurd,  [tp 
ent,  the  military  has  only  the  giva 
recommend  certain  decisions 
execute  them  if  made.  The  choi 
in  the  hands  of  a  civilian  who 
ably  has  the  country's  best  in  re 
heart.  I  might  add  that  the 
tionally  imposed  system  of  ch 
balances  is  still  present,  and  th: 
still  has  control  over  this  civil 
these  reasons,  "endless  militar  act 
tures"  seem  a  remote  possibilit 

I  will  concede  that  the  " 
industrial  mammoth"  is  self-p  m 
ing,  and  some  despair  about  r<  il 
it  is  in  order,  but  the  fault  for  it™ 
should  not  be  borne  by  the  u»oi} 
services.  Their  concern  has  bin 
best  to  accomplish  the  missli  1 
have  been  given.  This  concern  frni 
powerful  impetus  to  obtain  thejrwi 
weapons  and  equipment  to  do  IB 
If  some  powerful  salesmanspal 
exercised  to  persuade  civiliamm 
Department  of  Defense  and  inis 
that  these  items  are  needed,  it  jiui 
standable.  Chilians  had  to  rikA 
final  decision,  nonetheless.  .  .  .H 
Robert  W.  Hint™ 
Captain,  U.  IB 
\  J 

.  .  .  Apparently  Mr.  Clark  flul 
some  form  of  national  service  irA 
beneficial  for  the  young.  As  je.J 
will  soon  be  eligible  for  the  drJB 
that  the  decision  as  to  whom  I  sB 
how  I  serve  and  when  I  serve  sIBB 
left  to  me.  The  state  should  liavjioO 
in  deciding  what  will  be  goocrori 
character.  If  America  can  g'  a 
without  ;i  draft,  il  should. 

Jonathan  B.  D  t 
Chestnut  Hi  > 

.  i 

.  .  .  Instead  of  indirectly  discn 
ing  against  those  u  1 1  < »  happen  to  ' 
black  I  as  lie  asserts  a  volunte  I 
would  I .  Mr.  ( :iaik  would  dire  ? 
criminate  againsl  those  who  hi  x 
be  born  in.  sa) .  the  month  of  ill 
u  Ini  lia|>|>rn  to  draw  a  iiumbe:  H 
in.  ^av.  My  this  system  soeietv  I 
would  convenientl)  escape  ti 
expensive  responsibilities  at 

-I  I  like  :  on  ill.   .  .11.    Ir  1 1 1. 1.  I  lir  hi" 


©  VOlKfWACEW  OT  AMC-«ICA,  IN" 


Volkswagen  introduces  Medi-car. 


ion't  change  our  car  outside  each 
make  it  look  different, 
/e  constantly  change  it  inside  to 
"un  better.  And  last  longer. 
<ear,  we're  introducing  the  biggest 
of  all:  A  syslem  to  spot  trouble 
nd  help  extend  your  car's  life  even 


i  you  buy  a  new  VW,  you  get  a 


series  of  4  free  check-ups  where  we  use 
special  diagnostic  equipment  to  check 
out  just  about  everything  that  can  affect 
your  car's  health. 

Getting  each  check-up  is  like  getting  an 
X-ray.  Our  special  diagnostic  equipment 
can  see  things  no  human  eyes  can. 

In  fact,  it's  so  advanced,  it  can  actually 
spot  problems  before  'he/can  become  real 
problems. 


Let's  say  the  resistance  in  your  spark 
plug  wires  is  too  high. 

(Unchecked,  that  can  eventually  foul 
your  plugs  and  cut  gas  mileage.) 

During  a  normal  check-up,  no  mechanic 
alive  could  spot  that  problem. 

Jut  our  Medi-car  equipment 
would. 

Volkswagen  Medi-car:  It's  a 
whole  new  way  of  life. 
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Five  of  the  world's 
seven  great  Sherries 
carry  the  name 
Duff  Gordon. 


Cream  Sherry:  After-dinner 
perfection.  From  aroma  to 
aftertaste  its  magnificent 
richness  makes  it  the  ideal 
complement  to  a  fine  meal. 


No.  28:  A  golden  rich, 
full-bodied,  moderately 
Sweet  Sherry  to  be  enjoyed 
any  time. 


Pinta  Cocktail  Sherry: 
Unbelievably  dry,  with  an 
exquisitely  clean,  fresh 
aroma.  The  taste,  like 
the  color,  is  of  sunshine. 


Nina:  A  rather  fuller-bodied 
luncheon  Sherry,  still  dry  and  fresh 
as  a  Spring  day.  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  for  the  meal  to  come. 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR  U.S.A.:  MUNSON  SHAW  CO.,  N.Y. 


necessary  to  insure  that  black-  i 
have  equal  access  to  income  in 
of  society  so  that  they  are  noi  is 
portionately  attracted  to  the  hi<  wa 
of  a  volunteer  army  .  .  .  and 
other  hand,  the  large  amounts  i|ess 
to  compensate  truly  those  who 
in  the  Army,  whether  black  or  v  te 
the  presumed  benefit  of  othe 
and  white,  who  are  otherwise 
the  burden  of  national  defens4lu 
in  any  sense  of  that  abused  t 
eludes  that  kind  of  morally  ] 
convenience.  .  .  . 

Stephen 
Ann  Arb 


i  'i 
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Blair  Clark  replies: 

Perhaps  I  did  not  make  clea 
the  point  that  a  "volunteer"  aJ;<Jl 
vice  (which  should  properly 
"professional" )  of  the  size 
present  vast  diplomatic  ove 
ment  would  require  is  someth 
lutely  vv  ithout  precedent  for  this  nil 
The  innocent  old  days  of  a  t 
navy  and  a  handful  of  ground 
disappeared  with  the  second  w 
and  the  postwar  world  power 
ships.  My  article  did  not  app 
assumed,  a  much  larger  armed 
the  United  States  in  any  forest 
ture.  And  I  suppose  my  main  c  ei 
with  the  voluntarists  lies  in  m 
tion  that  in  detaching  the  citize 
the  "obligation  to  serve"  w 
greatly  weaken  the  political  pn 
cut  back  the  present  manic 
policy  of  the  United  States 
disaster  of  Vietnam,  can  one  n 
ine  any  President  ordering  a 
crease  of  800,000  men,  as  har 
1965-66,  without  the  most  viol 
ical  repercussions? 


Knocking 


Most  of  what  Jack  New  help] 

say  ["Goodbye  Dolly,"  SeptemB 
mains  irrelevant  alongside  tilt « 
overriding  truth  about  the  P<JM 
is  simply  thai  it  was  virtually!! 
majoi  newspaper  in  America— Nil 
the  only  one  in  New  York— act! 
consistently  opposing  ibis  natuM 
eign  policies  in  the  !•  ilties  a  I 
Sixties.  For  nearly  two  decadeS 
torial  columns  have  spoken  oi  m 
edly  for  atomic  sanity ;  againstfM 
race;  against  our  obsessive  in 
munism ;  against  our  impel  ial 
\enlionisl  actions  around  the  g  » 
I'o.sl  was  exposing  our  shamcf'  M 
Southeast    Asia   long  beloie 


o, 
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■  in 
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Drug  research 
gives  me  the  tools 
that  save  lives/' 


A  family  doctor  looks  at  new  de- 
velopments in  the  pharmaceutical 
industry.  And  he  speculates  on  the 
future. 

When  I  look  back  at  some  of  my 
old  records,  I'm  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  changes  that  have 
come  about  in  medicine  just  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  Some  of 
the  diseases  I  treated  and  prayed 
over  in  the  '40's  are  found  mostly 
in  medical  history  books  now. 

Thanks  to  drug  research  and  de- 
velopment, we've  made  substantial 
gains  in  the  control  of  cardiovas- 
cular disease,  diabetes,  malaria, 
mental  illness,  strep  and  staph  in- 
fections, meningitis  and  a  long  list 
of  ailments.  It  seems  like  only  yes- 
terday when  a  diagnosis  of  pneu- 
monia was  almost  the  kiss  of  death. 
Now,  with  modern  medical  tech- 
niques and  drug  therapy,  we  can 
offer  some  real  help. 

My  records  on  polio,  influenza 
and  measles  show  an  unbelievable 
trend  for  the  better.  New  vaccines 


have  reduced  the  toll  of  these  age- 
old  threats  dramatically.  And  I  see 
patients  in  pain  from  crippling  ar- 
thritis helped  with  new  medicinals 
unknown  just  a  few  years  ago. 

I  hear  questions  about  the  three 
billion  or  so  dollars  spent  by  the 
drug  industry  in  research  during 
the  past  ten  years  .  .  .  working 
on  new  and  better  drug  products. 
It  does  seem  like  quite  a  bit  of 
money  to  spend,  and  I  realize  some 
of  it  goes  into  dead  ends.  That's 
the  problem  with  research,  any  re- 
search .  .  .  you  often  don't  know 
where  you're  going  until  you  get 
there.  I  want  all  the  tools  I  can  get 
to  help  my  patients.  I  want  more 
drugs  and  more  effective  drugs.  If 
they  mean  less  pain,  longer  lives 
and  more  productive  careers  for 
those  I  treat  .  .  .  well,  that's  what 
really  counts. 

Another  point  of  view  .  .  . 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association,  1155  Fifteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


Newfield's  more  radical  frie  s 
covered  the  inequities  of  Vieti  n. 
this  alone,  the  Post  deserves  o  2 
tude,  not  censure. 

Joel  Po  :;rj 
New  Y.  I 

The  New  York  Post  is  mu 
than  Jack  Newfield  makes  it. 
missed  a  few  things.  There  iyfoi 
stance,  the  Post's  coverage  of  A  >ll< 
certainly  the  biggest  news  sto  oi 
century.  Recognizing  the  impo  in< 
the  story  and  the  Post's  positi  as 
only  afternoon  newspaper  in  he 
tion's  largest  city,  Mrs.  Schiff  -  i 
expense  or  effort.  She  sent  a  i  dv 
all  the  way  to  the  AP  wire. 

Her  coverage  of  the  Six  Da  SV; 
1967  was  just  as  enterprising  d  jiti 
Jewish  slant  of  her  tabloid.  Shi  id 
a  wandering  novelist  who  w,  at 
scene  and  he  submitted  severa  en 
feature  stories.  .  .  . 

The  lady  has  met  her  resp<  sit 
as  a  monopoly  publisher  by  op 
one  of  the  two  major  wire  sei  ces 
subscribed  to  (Reuters)  am  cu! 
back  on  the  AP  service,  whiepjj 
she  had  left.  She  dropped  Re  en 
the  same  reason  she  does  not  {[  Ji 
they  insisted  she  pay  the  samjrai 
the  Times  and  Daily  News. . .  I 

In  terms  of  what  the  Post  cc  dl 
ranks  as  the  worst  major  dail\  \ 
ica  and  is  an  insult  to  a  profess  rn 
of  us  take  seriously.  .  . . 

Joel  N.  iv. 
Elizal  :h. 

...  To  suggest,  in  a  Tales  Lai 
proach.  that  a  cadre  of  Ben  He  iti 


Solution  to 

HARPER'S 
PUZZLE  NO.  16 

(November  issue,  page  l^M' 


Acrostician— 

OMAR  SHARIF 


MEET  THE  BIG  BEAUTIFUL  MARTINI  MAKER. 


4  - 


Outside  the  U.S.  and  Canada  it's  called  MARTINI  Vermouth.  RENFIELD  'MPORTERS,  LTD.,  N.Y. 


Indulge 
someone. 


There  are  times  tusu  imp  and  save  and  the  regular  bottle  in  either  gift  carton, 
economize,  hut  this  is  the  season  to  give  Red  gift  wrap  holds  86  Proof  .  .  .  Blue, 
the  best.  Your  choice  of  1  he  decanter  or     100  Proof. 


Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  Whiskeys  86  Proof  &  100  Proof 


Old  Grand-Dad 


Bottled  in  Bond  Old  Grand-Dad  Distillery  Co  .  Frankfort,  Ky 


Head  of  the  Bourbon  Family 


5  succeeded  in  taking  a  sheet 
;ars  ahead  of  its  time  and  in 
de  moving  it  thirty  years  be- 
rnie  is  to  oversimplify  this  vio- 
the  fourth  dimension.  As  one 
trayed,  I  can  clearly  remem- 
nstance,  when  this  same  Paul 
jw  compiled  a  weekly  page  of 
that  devoured  the  very  same 
ips  he  is  now  accused  of  favor- 
,  then,  too,  how  is  it  possible 
man  can  in  one  generation  be 
if  shedding  husbands  for  rea- 
olitical  incompatibility  and  in 
of  regarding  Earl  Wilson  as 
journalistic  type  than  Murray 
1 

re  is  more  to  this  simultaneous 
all  of  the  Post  than  Paul  Sann 

Schiff  or  dirty  towels,  urine 
ad  fruit  flies.  It  has  to  do,  I 
lore  with  the  kind  of  environ- 
)urnalistic  and  social  —  that 
wn  the  generation  of  no-thinks 
ning  the  paper,  our  paper, 
echsler,  too,  had  lost  touch  by 
f  the  Sixties,  as  he  documented 
ely  upon  resuming  his  column, 
per  that  can  survive  or  fail  on 
its  truck  drivers  criss-cross  the 
et  neighborhood  is  no  longer 

for  communication  between 
Jung  stylists  and  their  public, 
while,  one  six-hundred-word 
ns  to  resemble  another  to  both 
i  reader. 

e  the  New  York  Post  became, 
ifties,  a  feeding  ground  that 
i  very  special  hunger  in  a  cer- 
i  of  New  \orker— writer  and 
ascended  while  other  papers 
in   the   general  journalistic 


ion  to 

RPERS 
ZZLE  NO.  17 

;  issue,  page  154) 


stician— 

flL  ARMSTRONG 


Happiness  is  having  a  mother  to  love  you 


And  ninc-month-old  Lin  Su  contentedly 
sucks  her  thumb  as  she  watches  her  new 
"mother"  come  to  give  her  a  nursing 
bottle  of  warm  milk. 

Lin  Su's  "mother"  is  a  stall  member 
at  our  Pine  Hill  Babies'  Home  in  Hong 
Kong  and  to  Lin  Su  she  means  hap- 
piness and  security — and  most  import- 
ant— love. 

You  see,  until  she  came  to  us.  this 
little  girl  had  been  badly  neglected  and 
abused.  Her  mother  died  when  Lin  Su 
was  born  and  her  father  disappeared 
soon  after.  Lin  Su  was  left  alone  in  the 
shack  which  was  her  home.  Neighbors 
found  her  and  tried  to  take  care  of  her. 

But  they  were  desperately  poor  with 
several  children  of  their  own.  Lhere 
simply  wasn't  any  place  where  Lin  Su 
was  wanted.  No  one  picked  her  up  to 
cuddle  her,  she  was  often  hungry  and 
wet  and  cold  for  hours  before  anyone 
found  time  for  her. 

Besides  being  dangerously  under- 
nourished, Lin  Su  had  been  deprived  of 
the  warm,  loving  atmosphere  that  all 
babies  need  if  they  are  to  thrive. 

Now,  Lin  Su  is  happy.  You  can  see 
from  her  picture  that  contentment  and 
security  have  filled  her  world.  She  is 
responding  well  to  the  tender  care  she 
receives  and  her  eyes  light  up  when  her 
"mother"  comes  near. 

It's  good  to  comfort  and  take  care  of 
a  little  one  like  Lin  Su.  Won't  you  share 
this  feeling  with  us  by  becoming  a  CCF 


sponsor  for  one  of  thousands  of  other 
children  who  are  victims  of  events  the\ 
cannot  help? 

I  urge  you  to  reach  out  to  a  needy 
child.  For  only  $12.00  a  month  you  can 
sponsor  a  little  boy  or  girl,  and  help 
provide  happiness,  security  and  love. 

Please  fill  out  the  coupon  today.  Then 
in  about  two  weeks,  you  will  receive  a 
photograph  of  the  child  you  sponsor  and 
a  personal  history.  Your  sponsored  child 
will  write  to  you  and  a  housemother  or 
stall  worker  will  send  you  the  original 
letter  and  an  English  translation,  direct 
from  overseas. 

Whenever  you  may  wish  (o  send  a 
special  little  gift,  you've  only  to  send 
your  check  to  the  CCF  Richmond 
office  and  the  entire  amount  will  be 
forwarded,  along  with  your  instructions 
for  its  use. 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  through 
CCF  sponsorships,  Americans  have 
shared  their  blessings  with  needy  chil- 
dren around  the  world.  Please,  let  today 
be  the  day  you  join  this  special  group 
and  begin  to  enjoy  the  rewards  that 
come  from  person-to-person  sharing 
with  a  little  child. 

Thanks  so  much. 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month  for 
children  in:  Philippines,  Thailand,  Taiwan 
(Formosa),  India  and  Brazil.  (Or  let  us 

select  a  child  for  you  from  our  emer- 
gency list.) 


Write  today:  Verhon  L.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc 


Box  511 

■   Richmond.  Va.  23204 


I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy  □ 
(Country). 


,'irl  in 


□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me 
most.  I  will   pa,    $12  a   month.  I 

enclose  first  payment  of  $  

Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address 
and  picture.  I  cannot  sponsor  a  child 
hut  want  to  give  $  HP62DO 

□  Please  send  me  more  informal!  >n. 


Name  

Address  

City  

State  


-  Zip  - 


Registered  (VFA-0XO)  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible.  Ca- 
nadians:  Write   1407  Yonge.  Toronto  7 


How  INA  is  workin 


We  worry 
about  the  acci- 
dents you've 
never  had.  The  ones 
you  might  have  had.  We 
call  these  near-accidents  "incidents." 
There  are  600  of  them  to  every  acci- 
dent that  causes  serious  injury.  But 
now  we've  found  a  way  to  help  stop 
these  accidents  before  somebody  gets 
hurt.  It's  our  Incident  Recall  Program. 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
is  the  first  to  offer  such  a  program  to 
industry. 

Incident  Recall  is  simple.  Workers 
report  all  "near-misses"  to  their  fore- 
man. What  happened.  Why  it  hap- 
pened. Each  incident  is  carefully  eval- 


uated for  its  potential 
seriousness  and 
potential  of 
recurrence.  The 
information  that's 
obtained  can  be  used 
immediately  to 
prevent  further 
incidents.  And  as  the 
basis  for  a  loss-control 
program  designed  to 
remove  or  control 
problems.  And  the 
system  works.  Incident 
Recall  is  preventing 
industrial  accidents. 
INA  is  now  researching 
its  wider  application. 
To  the  home.  To  the 
highways. 

Research  plays  a 
vital  role  in  INA's 
ability  to  reduce 


prevent  injury. 


tits.  The  recently  established 
vIEND  Institute  at  Albertson, 
Island,  is  devoted  to  applied 
research.  And  that's  something 
there's  been  precious  little  of 
the  field  of  accident  prevention. 

Current  projects  include 
vestigation  of  physical  changes 
during  physical  and  emotional 
stress;  measuring  worker 
^      fatigue  and  stress  under 
^  various  environments;  the 
relation  of  tool  design  and 
fatigue;  and  the  nature  of 
attention  span  and  the  possible 
relationship  it  has  to  accidents. 
Creative  research  pays  off. 
In  one  on-the-job  study  we 
examined  the  attitudes  of 
workers  and  their  families 
ward  accident  prevention.  As  a 
result,  we  learned  that  accident 
prevention  programs  at  work 
are  an  important  part  of  the 
working  environment.  That 
families  are  anxious  to  visit  and 
understand  the  place  where 
e  breadwinner  works. 


We  discovered  that  families  can 
help  with  industrial  safety.  By  partici- 
pating in  safety  programs. 
In  one  case  recurring 
accidents  pro- 
duced hernia  and 
back  injuries  from 
improper  lifting. 
Standard  safety 
efforts  had  little 
effect  on  reducing  the 
problem.  INA  brought 
the  families  of  the  men 
into  the  picture.  Through 
*  seminars,  safety  promo- 
tion incentives  and  a 
' 'family  safety  night"  social. 
In  this  and  similar  cases,  the  main 
cause  of  serious  accidents  was  brought 
under  control.  The  families  helped  do 
it.  And  they  loved  it. 

In  the  accident  prevention  busi- 
ness, imagination  helps.  And  that's 
our  business— helping  people. 

IMAGINATION 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  Pacific  Employers  Group,  16th  and  Parkway,  Phila.,  Pa. 19101 


m  HA  VE 

DRY  SACK 
OH  THE 
ROCKS" 


LETTERS 


Dry  Sack  on-the-rocks  is  a* 
great  drink  before  lunch  or  dinner. 
No  wonder  Dry  Sack,  the  man's 
sherry,  is  so  popular. 


World-Famous  Sherries  From  Spain 
WILLIAMS  &  HUMBERT 

DRY  SACK 


malaise  of  our  time.  Now  that  tl 
is  gone.  I  believe  we  ought  to  b 
gically  grateful  for  what  the  p; 
instead  of  resentful  of  what  it  as 
ci  im»\ 

Ed* 

U.S.  Army  2s 
Fort  Gon  n. 


is 


The  silent  m  o 


I  was  disappointed  in  A 
guth's  article  ["San  Francisc<  it 
September].  Not  only  were  h 
blings  hard  to  follow  and  inco 
but  he  failed  to  represent  the  ; 
position  of  a  large  number  of  1  1 
sidered  myself  part  of  the  si  it 
jority.   but  lest   President  H  a 
continue  to  believe  that  silenc  n 
support  for  him.  I  must  speak  1 . 
cision  is  a  terrible  place  to  b  it 
the  fact  is,  that  for  a  great  ma  1 
the  BSU  [Black  Students  Uni  ] 
Hayakawa  were  equally  repuls 

I  struggled  for  months  to  fin  n 
in  all  the  political  chaos  and  ii 
1  found  there  was  no  place.  W 
leadership  in  the  middle.  That 
terrible  thing.  There  was  n<  1 
speak  for  us.  to  rally  around, 
professors  who  should  have  s 
that  leadership  sat  back  and  < 
ing.  .  .  . 

Margot  Oh 
San  Francisco 
San  Francis 


Return  to  No 


1  was  happy  to  read  in  Ro 
lowitz'    fast-moving  "Taps 
Beach"    [October]    what  real' 
pened  when  veterans  <>f  the  4l 
1 1  \  I  )i\  ision  attacked  once  aga 
supervision  of  their  families, 
f  25  years. 

My  wife  and  I  were  inmate) 
No.  7— "The  Lost  Tribe"-und(  ip 
ish  guide  \\li<>  believed  that  adl 


ea 

44.-1 
;a 


line  is  the  shortest   distance  ! 
two  points.    I  Not  so  when  ac 
traffic  circuited  to  the  next  poi 
than  Bus  No.  7  crawled  through 
less  \  illages.  ...  1    I   am  deli;  | 
finally  know  the  score  because 
7  often  arrived  an  hour  or  f' 
Even  the  pubs  were  lull. 

I  am  glad,  too,  to  see  ink  d  • 
W  illiam  I..   Mills,  of  Concon 
Carolina,  placing  him  in  pri 
wonderful  man  and  I  were  can 
iron  spray  of  an  Hi\  mm.  shell 
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ndod  Scotch  Whisky  •  The  Paddington  Corporation,  N.Y. 


Christmas  past  is  also  Christmas  present. 


From  the  house  of 
Justerini  &  Brooks 
Founded  1749 

J&B  Rare  Scotch 

It  only  costs  a  few  cents  more. 


LETTERS 
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Webster's  new  Dictionary  of  Syn- 
onyms is  much  more  than  a  list  of 
words.  This  new  Merriam-Webster 
is  the  only  guide  that  helps  you  use 
the  right  word  in  the  right  place  by 
effectively  defining,  discriminating, 
and  illustrating  word  meanings 
with  quotations.  Whether  you're 
looking  for  antonyms,  analogous 
words,  or  contrasted  words,  it 
shows  you  clearly  which  to  use 
to  express  precisely  the  mean- 
ing you  want.  Its  alphabetical 
arrangement  saves  you  from 
hunting  through   an  index, 
and  its  easy-to-use  cross- 
reference  system  helps  you 
find  related  words.  Unlike 
any  thesaurus,  it  contains 
thousands  of  illustrative 
quotations   which  make 
shades  of  meaning  crys- 
tal clear.  Get  a  copy  to- 
day for  quicker,  easier 
word  selection.  Just 
$7.95  at  book,  depart- 
ment, and  stationery 
stores. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  01101 

When  you  need  a  thesaurus, 
this  is  the  book  to  ask  for. 


MAUPINTOUR  '70  HOLIDAYS  /  LEAVE  YOUR  CARES  AT  HOME! 

MOROCCO 

PLUS    THE    CANARY    ISLES,    MADEIRA    AND    THE  ALGARVE! 

COME  WITH  US  to  the  kasbahs.  See  lush  oases,  groves  of  whispering 
palms,  friendly  people  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Eight  days  touring 
Morocco  by  air-conditioned  motorcoach.  Three  days  in  Las  Palmas. 
Four  wonderful  days  at  world-famous  Rei'd's  on  Madeira.  Finale  three 
days  in  The  Algarve.  Torremolinos  and  Lisbon,  too.  Entertainments, 
special  events,  good  dining,  best  hotels,  small  party.  Come  along/ 
Have  the  time  of  your  life  on  this  Maupintour  holiday. 
FREQUENT  DEPARTURES  year  'round  from  New  York.  Iberia  Air 
Lines.  22  days  from  $1138.  Escorted.  Leisurely! 

ASK  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  for  folders  or  write  Maupintour,  270 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Telephone  212-687-7773 


^Maupintour 


world-wide  standard  of  n 


el  i 


ellenc 


ASK  ABOUT  THESE 
OTHER  MAUPINTOUR 
HOLIDAYS  FOR  1970: 

□  Oberammergau  Passion  Piny, 

□  Alps  of  Kurope,  □  Scandinavia, 

□  Europe  liy  Train/By  Air, 

□  Italy/Sicily,  □  France, 

□  fintish  Isles,  □  Greece/Aegean, 

□  Spain/Mallorca/Portugal, 

□  Spain/Portugal  By  Motorcoach, 

□  USSR/Eastern  Europe, 

□  Dalmatia/The  Balkans, 

□  Samarkand/Oriental  Russia, 

□  South  Pacific.  □  Orient,  and 
[~J  South  America 


Normandy  on  D-Day  +  6.  I  we 
minus  a  leg.  Mills,  hit  in  the  h  I 
arm,  gave  me  needed  aid.  He  gi 
all  over  me.  What  a  guy!  What 
you  have  in  Robert  Kotlowitz!  1 
mend  that  he  be  dispatched  to  ' 
and  the  Middle  East  to  inf 
leaders. 

Col.  Red 
Garris 


Nixon  and  the<i 


In  "The  Selling  of  the  P^i 
1968"  [August]  Joe  McGinnis|i|S 
"Gavin  wrote  the  letter  on  stlofl 
borrowed  from  the  University  im 
sylvania  because  he  thought  V 
would  pay  attention  if  the  lettejj;«ri 
to  come  from  a  college  professol'T 

This  is  not  true.  At  the  times  wi 
the  letter  in  question,  I  was  eM*J 
full-time  as  a  university  super ; 
interns  and  student  teachers  oi\m 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Eo: 
Building.  I  did  not  "borrow" \v 
tionery,  but  simply  used  it  beh^t 
was  immediately  available.  I  ha 
spoken  to.  met.  or,  to  my  kn<l 
even  seen  Mr.  McGinniss,  so, 
know  where  he  got  the  idea  thai}. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  stu*3 
to  impress  Richard  Nixon.  Ife. 

I  also  wish  to  bring  to  your  as* 
quotations  mistakenly  attributfit' 
in  the  article.  On  page  46,  all  tH»< 
from  "Voters  are  basically  laz; . 
"Our  task  is  to  build  that  ax 
which  Mr.  McGinniss  attributml 
were  actually  written  by  RayriiL 
Price,  Jr.  (now  a  Special  AssjBl 
the  President  I  and  should  con  r 
attributed  to  him. 

William  mm 

Ailinij 


Joe  McGinniss  replies: 

I  appreciate  Mr.  Gavin  s  sheul 
new  light  upon  the  circumstan 
surrounded  his  original  letterM 
Nixon.  The  version  that  appean 
book— that  Mr.  Gavin,  then  | 
school  English  teacher,  borro™ 
versity  stationery— was  passed  CM 
by  several  different  members  4l 
Nixon's  staff  during  the  campaa 
The  important  point,  howe.i 
mains  that  Richard  Nixon  was  sfl 
mined  to  understand,  and  thenl 
the  medium  of  television,  thai 
sponded  to  a  letter  from  a  mala 
not  know,  either  personally  or  ,1 
tation,  by  offering  the  writer1! 
letter  a  campaign  staff  position 
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Clean.  Clear.  Unspoiled.  It  seems  to  have 
picked  up  some  of  the  refreshing  Virgin  Islands 
ir.  It  inspires  you  to  create  the  clearest,  cleanest 

daiquiris,  Collinses,  swizzles,  tropical 
punches  ...  or  even  the  wild  new  Rumbullion 
jigger  rum,  2  jiggers  bouillon,  juice  of 

one-half  lime).  Taste  it,  and  you 
may  imagine  yourself  sitting  and  sipping  under 
a  palm  in  the  pure  air  of  a 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  evening. 
Virgin  Rum.  Ask  for  it. 


St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands 


John  Fischer 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


Christmas  list 


Wreaths  of  holly  —  in  some  cases 
complete  with  thorns— are  hereby 
awarded  to  the  following  people,  who 
have  done  things  that  deserve  more  pub- 
lic attention  than  they  have  yet  received: 

1.  To  Senator  John  Pastore  of  Rhode 
Island,  for  the  most  outrageous  legis- 
lative proposal  since  the  oil-depletion 
allowance.  He  has  asked  Congress,  in 
effect,  to  guarantee  forever  an  income 
from  public  property  of  about  $500 
million  a  year  to  a  small  group  of  over- 
privileged  businessmen,  most  of  whom 
already  have  gotten  rich  at  the  taxpay- 
ers' expense.  Worse  yet,  he  probably 
will  get  away  with  it. 

The  Pastore  bill  would  make  it 
virtually  impossible  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  take 
broadcasting  licenses  away  from  the 
present  owners  of  TV  stations,  no  mat- 
ter how  dreadful  their  programming 
mav  be.  He  introduced  it  because  the 
FCC— a  notoriously  timid  and  ineffec- 
tual agency— recentl)  has  dared  for  the 
first  time  to  refuse  to  renew  a  couple  of 
licenses.  Naturally  this  alarmed  the 
broadcasting  industry,  since  a  license 
is  as  good  as  a  permit  to  print  money. 
It  entitles  the  holder  to  use  the  public 
airwaves  for  his  private  profit— and  the 
profit  has  been  immense.  In  1966.  for 
example,  the  industry  earned  about 
$493  million  on  a  depreciated  tangible 
investment  of  $550  million,  a  profit  rate 
of  89  per  cent;  other  public  utilities 
think  themselves  luck)  if  they  get  !!  per 
cent.  Moreover,  the  happy  holder  of  a 
license— for  which  he  paid  the  govern- 
ment nothing— can,  and  often  does,  sell 
it  for  main  millions. 

So  as  soon  as  the  FCC  actuall)  began 
to  use  ils  long-dormant  power  to  take 
llii>  privilege  awa)  from  a  broadcastei 
and  award  it  tn  someone  else  who  might 
serve  the  public  better,  Senator  Pastore, 
the  rich  man's  friend,  sprang  into  ac- 
tion. In  his  zeal  to  yank  the  Commis- 
sion's hitherto  unused  teeth,  he  has  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  many  Congress- 
men in  both  houses.  A  lot  of  them  own 
TV  stations  themselves,  or  their  wives 
do:  all  the  rest  are  dependent  on  their 
home-state  broadcasters  for  free  air 
time  in  the  next  political  campaign.  \ nd 


when  the  owner  of  a  TV  station  also 
owns  the  local  newspaper— as  he  does  in 
all  too  many  cities— the  Congressmen 
are  doubly  reluctant  to  touch  his  lush 
monopoly.  The  result  is  an  example  of 
Entrenched  Establishment  at  its  worst— 
an  interlock  of  financial,  political,  and 
communications  power  which  is  vir- 
tually immune  to  public  criticism.  Sena- 
tor Pastore  now  wants  to  put  it  beyond 
the  feeble  reach  of  the  FCC  as  well. 

A  Senator  who  was  truly  concerned 
with  the  public  interest  would  be  fight- 
ing for  legislation  precisely  the  oppo- 
site of  the  Pastore  bill.  He  would  de- 
mand that  every  broadcasting  license 
be  canceled  automatically  at  the  end  of 
its  three-y  ear  period— and  then  reissued 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  resulting  in- 
come of  several  hundred  millions  a  year 
could  be  turned  over  to  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  to  finance  a 
noncommercial  TV  system  which  might 
re<dly  operate  in  the  public  interest.  So 
far  no  Senator,  nor  Representative,  has 
stepped  forward  with  such  legislation. 

2.  To  Philip  Stem  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  tax  expert,  and  sometime  contribu- 
tor to  this  magazine,  for  his  recent 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr.  Stern  criticized  the  pending  tax- 
reform  legislation  because  it  does  not 
hit  him  hard  enough.  He  told  the 
astounded  Senators  that  he  was  wealthy, 
that  much  of  his  income  results  from 
capital  gains,  and  that  such  income 
ought  not  to  lie  sheltered  by  a  favorable 
tax  rate. 

"You."  he  said,  "having  worked 
enormously  hard,  pay  a  45  per  cent  tax 
on  your  top  dollar.  I.  having  exerted  no 
effort  at  all.  pa)  no  more  than  25  per 
cent.  This  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
graduated  income  tax." 

I  In  fact,  Mr.  Stern  does  work  enor- 
mously hard  himself,  most  of  the  time, 
writing  books  and  magazine  articles: 
and  on  the  income  from  them,  he  suffers 
under  the  present  unfair  rules  for  tax- 
ing author's  royalties.  For  example,  he 
gets  no  depletion  allowance  although 
nothing  in  the  w  orld  is  quite  so  depleted 
as  an  author  who  has  just  finished  a 

Look.  I 
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3.  To    four    chemists— Irv 
Hunter,  Mayo  K.  W alden,  ]a 
Scherer,  and  Robert  E.  Lundin-  i 
least-needed  discovery  of  the  cei  r 

After  painstaking  research,  ti  ■■ 
lated  a  tetrahydropyridine  cot  , 
that  makes  stale  bread  smell  as  i  t 
just  come  out  of  the  oven.  In  i  \ 
trated  form,  it  has  an  "overpi  i 
odor"  of  soda  crackers.  But  ' 
dilute  solution  of  one  of  its  der 
is  sprayed  on  week-old  bread, 
takes  on  "a  desirable  fresh-brea( 
So  they  told  a  meeting  of  the  Ai 
Chemical  Societv .  in  a  paper  \vh 
presumably  offered  with  pride 
than  shame. 

What  they  have  done,  of  co 
to  make  it  a  little  harder  for  A: 
housewives  to  protect  themselv 
dishonest  bakers  and  grocers, 
over,  they  performed  their  sin: 
search  in  the  Western  Regio" 
?earch  Laboratory  of  the  U.S. 
ment  of  Agriculture— another  aj-  . 
government  which  doesn't  blus 
it  uses  our  tax  money  to  do  us  i: 

4.  To  Rennie  M.  Gonzales  of  I 
Arizona,  for  a  pair  of  the  most 
in g— and  under-publicized— civi 
ings  in  America. 

He  is  the  architect  respons 
the  libra i  \  and  city  hall  in  the  n 
center  at  Scottsdale,  a  suburb  c 
nix.  They  are  perhaps  the  most 
ful  effort  vet  to  combine  the  con 
modern  architecture  with  the 
and  Spanish  traditions,  which 
comfortably  into  the  Arizona  la 
and  climate.  Winter  v  isitors  to  D 
not  previously  noted  for  its  arc! 
al  splendor  will  find  them  worth 

Using  mortar-covered  concrel 
and  massive  wooden  beams,  he 
two  buildings  which  seem, 
glance,  invitingly  simple.  ActUl 
arrangement  of  their  off-white 
is  complex:  no  wall  joins  anotl 
right  angle,  no  column,  hutti 
window  embrasure  rises  in  an 
straight  line.  Instead  they  curve 
almost  imperceptibly,  like  the  p 
a  Greek  temple  or  the  walls  of  at 
fireplace.  In  addition,  every  el 
inside  and  out— has  been  desig 
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Tis  the  season 
to  be  Tuesday. 

Problems.  Problems.  Our  Managing  Director 
recently  pointed  out  that  Christmas  won  t  fall  on 
a  Tuesday  until  1973. 

And  the  entire  world  now  knows  ( he 
continued)  that  we  have  selected  Tuesday  as 
the  day  to  drink  Teacher  s  Scotch. 

Are  we  possibly  depriving  some  good 
people  (he  pursued)  of  one  of  the  traditional 
joys  of  Christmas? 

Well,  look  at  it  this  way,  sir  (we  hazard' 
ed).Through  a  peculiar  bit  of  luck, Twelfth"  night 
will  fall  on  a  Tuesday  this  year.  By  celebrating 
Twelfth-night  somewhat  in  advance-say  Decem- 
ber 2 5th -all  inconvenience  should  be  avoided. 

The  Old  Gentleman  appeared  considerably 
relieved  and  has  authorized  the  publication  of  the 
above.  Fa4a4a4a4a  la-la  la  la! 


Teacher's  Scotch 


86  Proof  Scotch  Whisky  Blended  and  Bottled  in  Scotland  by  Wm, Teacher  &.  Sons,  Ltd.  ©Schieffelin  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  Importers 


Afelcome  to  the  club 


If  you  get  pleasure  simply  from  hold- 
ing a  beautiful  book— we'd  welcome  you  as 
a  member  of  The  Heritage  Club. 

And  to  provide  a  suitable  welcome, 
we  offer  you  Lysistrata,  one  of  the  Club's 
most  beautiful  recent  selections. 

Indecent,  vulgar,  and  uproariously 
funny— Lysistrata  by  Aristophanes  is  ( after 
2,500  years)  remarkably  up  to  date,  for  it 
portrays  a  women's  campaign  to  end  the 
war,  a  campaign  that  worked  in  a  way  only 
women  could  make  it  work. 

We  felt  Lysistrata  deserved  a  superla- 
tive edition.  We  turned  to  the  greatest  artist 
living.  Picasso  agreed. 

For  our  edition,  he  etched  six  copper- 
plates and  drew  forty  pictures.  They  are 
considered  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
Picasso's  neoclassical  style. 

Like  all  Heritage  Club  books,  our 
edition  of  Lysistrata  is  printed  on  paper 
chemically  treated  to  last  at  least  two  cen- 
turies. It  is  carefully  sewn,  staunchly  glued, 
and  pressed  between  boards  overnight— a 
costly  binding  method  that  is  almost  un- 
known today.  A  frieze  of  Picasso's  Greek 
warriors  stands  guard  on  the  covers. 

Normally,  as  a  member,  you  could 
purchase  this  volume  for  $5.95,  plus  post- 


age. But  if  you  mail  the  card  at  left— you 
may  have  it  as  a  new-member  gift. 

In  months  to  come,  you  will  have  a 
choice  of  such  remarkable  volumes  as 
Shaw's  Two  Plays  for  Puritans,  The  Invisi- 
ble Man  by  H.  G.  Wells,  The  Writings  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  The  Jungle  Books  by 
Kipling,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Kenilworth  and 
Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagination  by  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  Each  of  the  books  will  be  de- 
signed and  illustrated  by  an  internationally 
famous  artist,  and  so  well  made  you  will 
cherish  each  as  a  proud  possession  and 
sound  investment. 

You're  not  bound  by  rigid  contract  to 
take  any  of  these  books.  The  Club  gives  you 
the  option  of  substitutions  from  a  backlist 
of  more  than  fifty  books  in  print.  Each  Club 
selection  costs  only  $5.95,  even  though,  by 
any  standard,  you  should  expect  to  pay 
twice  that  amount  or  more. 

If  you  have  a  taste  for  fine  books, 
browsing  through  the  Heritage  edition  of 
Picasso's  Lysistrata  will  be  a  thrilling  ex- 
perience. 

We  believe  it  will  also  make  you  want 
to  continue  as  a  Heritage  Club  member.  But 
we  can  only  bid  you  welcome.  The  decision 
to  remain  with  us  is  yours. 


207  WEST  25  S  I  R I  I  T  NEW"  YORK.  N.Y.  1  000 

The  Heritage  Club 


join  the  great  Rmerican  frame-up 


Now  you  can  display  all  your  favorite  photos  in  a  variety  of 
handsome,  fashionable  settings.  Eaton's  Photo  Displays  mc 
framing  snapshots  asquick  and  easy  as  taking  them  and  gr 
you  the  fun  of  arranging  and  rearranging  them  instantly,  ai 
time  you  like.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  possibilities: 
Clockwise:  Wall  Style  Magnetic  Photo  Gallery— four  movable  strips 
hold  photos  firmly  in  place  yet  permit  easy  rearrangement. 
Size  1  1  Vi"  x  1  9".  In  a  variety  of  materials  and  finishes  fror 
$9.00.  Easel  Style  Magnetic  Photo  Gallery-1  0"  x  1  3", 
with  five  magnetic  strips.  Ideal  for  wall  or  desk.  In  a  variety 
of  materials  and  finishes  from  $1  0.00  Decorator's 
Choice-  ideal  for  wall  or  desk.  Magnetized  mat  with  round 
or  square  openings  make  it  easy  to  insert  photos.  In  a  variet 
of  rich  colors  at  $5.95  and  $6.95.  Photo  Carousel- spins 
at  a  touch,  holds  30  or  more  photos  in  protective,  snap-off 
holders.  Latest  model  features  crystal  ball  finial,  at  $6.95. 
Compact  Magnetic  Gallery-8"  x  8"  tortoise  frame  with 
grass  mat.  Magnetic  strips  hold  photos  firmly,  at  $9.00. 

Eaton's  Photo  Displays 

Eaton  Paper  Division  of  fextronl,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts  01  201 
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;omfort,  or  delight:  the  tables 
ildren's  reading  room,  the  seats 
y  council  hearing  chamber,  the 
s  in  the  surrounding  plaza, 
play  of  shadows  over  the  un- 
lerior  walls.  Nowhere,  so  far  as 
detect,  has  Gonzales  yielded  to 
of  mere  monumentality,  which 
>me  of  the  Wright  and  Saarinen 
s  so  awesome  and  so  unpleasant 
in. 

ually  the  civic  center  is  in- 

0  include  other  buildings— an 
ium.  drama  school,  convention 
nmunity  theater,  public-works 
rters  —  spread  throughout  six- 
icks  of  parkland.  If  Gonzales 
ff  the  rest  of  the  project  as  sue- 
as  the  first  two  structures. 

le  might  well  become  a  place  for 
j:  as  well  as  climatic  pilgrimages. 

f  another  artistic  boon,  a  word 
s  to  Charles  Perry. 
ronze  sculpture,  "Iconaspirale,,' 
tands  on  one  of  the  terraces  of 
den  Gateway  Center  in  San 
:o,  differs  from  a  good  deal  of 
liorary  nonobjective  art.  It  is  not 

1  to  shock  or  bewilder  the  spec- 
r  to  demonstrate  the  artist's 
dented  originality;  it  is  meant 
to  give  a  quiet  and  enduring 
!  to  anyone  who  looks  at  it.  I 
;  Golden  Gateway  Building  Com- 
hich  commissioned  the  work  in 
jalizes  that  its  money  was  well 


i  a  different  kind  of  sculptor, 
urifoy  of  Watts,  for  his  inven- 
i  new  way  to  teach  school  drop- 

,  as  he  prefers  to  be  called,  was 
I  in  Watts  when  it  went  up  in 
n  1965,  In  hopes  that  something 
ight  be  brought  out  of  the  ruins, 
an  to  pick  up  junk— bits  of 
lumber,  broken  glass,  half- 
plumbing  fixtures,  the  casings 
on  signs,  shattered  dishes.  With 
•  of  another  Negro  teacher.  Jud- 
vell,  and  some  of  bis  former  stu- 
Noah  soon  collected  three  tons 
stuff.  He  then  invited  six  other 
lo  join  him  in  converting  this 
half-cooked,  material  into  sculp- 
-  exhibit  at  the  first  Watts  Art 
in  the  spring  of  1966.  Within 
l  they  produced  sixty-six  pieces, 
f  them  more  .  than  head-high, 
called  them  assemblages  or  col- 
Noah  refers  to  them  simply  as 
ulpture.  He  hoped  they  would 
message  to  the  people  of  Watts: 


THE  QUEEN'S 
AWARD  tO  INDUSTRY 


The  class  of  o9 
-or  any  other  year. 

100%  Blended  Scotch  Whiskies.  86.8  Pi  of.  Sole  Distributor  U.S.A.  Munson  Shaw  Co.,  N.Y, 
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AFRICA 


IT  SWINGS! 


The  action  in  East  Africa  is  fast,  exciting,  different.  It's  the  good  life.  In  Dar  es 
Salaam,  for  example,  you'll  view  wild  game  at  close  range,  and  tribal  dancing, 
and  spectacular  scenery  topped  by  Kilimanjaro.  You'll  shop  for  bargains,  and  stay 
at  a  modern  hotel.  You'll  want  to  see  all  of  East  Africa  .  .  .  Uganda,  Kenya,  and 
the  fascinating  Historic  Tour  of  Ethiopia.  On  the  way,  or  on  the  way  home,  you 
can  swing  around  Europe,  too,  at  no 
extra  air  fare  through  the  courtesy  of 
Ethiopian  Airlines,  and  you'll  fly  in 
luxury  all  the  way.  Ma/7  the  coupon, 
now!  Or  see  your  Travel  Agent,  or  @5>. 


MADRID*  ■  k  ATHENS  BEIRUT 

KHARTOUmJ^CAIRO  yA-*KARACHI-,DE 
Ji-^vJ ASMARA  ^L^ADEN 

luxury  all  the  way.  Mail  the  coupon,     *ccRA«_LAGos<f    jaodisababa — .djibou 


Boeing  Fan  Jet  Passenger  and  Cargo  Service 


S/A 


Atrica'sOnly     if  ynf  ~W  "F^T"¥T*C 

FAA-certilicated  Airline  AJUAXV  JC<0 

51  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City  10017 


Please  send  me  information  about  the  excitement  of  travel  to  incredible  East  Africa,  with 
stopovers  in  Europe  at  no  extra  air  fare,  on  Ethiopian  Airlines'  luxury  Boeing  Ean  ]els  depart- 
ing from  European  Gateways. 


NAME . 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


STATE. 


ZIP_ 


"See,  something  beautiful  1 1 
created  out  of  wasted  and  apv-eni 
useless  material.  So  why  can  w 
create  something  valuable  out  j-wj 
own  wasted  and  despairing  livef"  i 
The  exhibit  "was  a  thunderingijirQ 
—not  only  in  Watts,  but  in  Los  IgM 
Washington,  and  other  cities  \|ere 
went  on  tour.  Noah's  next  sternal 
start  teaching  black  youngsters  (ma 
sculpture  out  of  junk  they  Jfl 
from  their  own  homes  and  alleyjMj 
of  them,  he  found,  took  to  thislnl 


I  h 


t-.r 

.thi 

ei? 


LUf 

Z 

kii 


education  with  an  eagerness  tl 
never  been  able  to  muster  in 
nary  schoolroom.  Nonverbal  c  irj« 
from  homes  with  no  books  an 
family  conversation,  often  are  1 
the  first  grade;  the  traditional  i 
of  teaching  reading  give  them 
but  a  sense  of  hopelessness  anc 
But  when  such  a  youngster  ci  ite 
piece  of  sculpture  out  of  the  del  tuS 
his  own  surroundings,  he  may 
the  first  time  in  his  life— a  iefa 
accomplishment.  The  resulting 
fidence  may  carry  him  into  oth 
of  learning. 

This  is  the  lesson  Noah  is  no'  a 
ing  to  the  disciples  who  com< 
Watts  studio,  and  to  students  in 
leges  which  often  call  him  in  as 
professor.  His  theory  is  win 
many  converts  that  he  hopes  ar 
tion— his  kind  of  art  educati 
eventually  become  a  key  tool 
teaching  of  underprivileged  yo 


7.  To  Bob  Woodford  of  Was, 
D.C.,  for  a  unique  business  vent 
Underground  W ig  Establishme, 

For  $55,  Mr.  Woodford 
long-haired  capitalist  I've  hea 
will  sell  you  a  short-haired  w 
just  the  thing  to  conceal  your  s 
length  tresses  on  those  square  o 
when  they  might  seem  inapprop 
National  Guard  drill,  for  exa: 
when  applying  for  a  job  as  a  co 

8.  To  a  couple  of  short-haim 
talisls—Willard  C.  Hess  and  Ci 
Eisenhardt,  Jr.  of  Rossmoyne, 
for  their  success  in  running  an 
ground  automobile  factory. 

Maybe  you  never  heard  of  Tl 
&  Eisenhardt  Co.,  but  to  kings, 
presidents,  and  undertakers  all  t 
world  it  is  a  familiar  name.  Wi 
I.'m)  employees,  it  manages  to  ( 
very  nicely,  thank  you,  with  < 
Motors.  Ford,  and  Rolls-Royce. 

The  firm  specializes  in  custo 
autos  for  clients  who  have  pecu 
quirements  and  unlimited  cash. ' 


Gordon's. 
If s  how  the  Merrie 
Olde  English 
keep  their  ^ 
gin  up! 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


Let  down  on  the 
crackling  dryness,  the 
delicate  flavour  of 
Gordon's  Gin?  Especially 
during  Christmas? 
Never!  Every  bottle 
is  based  on  Mr.  Gordon's 
original  1769  formula. 
So  you  pour  a  drink 
that's  dry  as  Scrooge  in 
1969.  A  fanatic  devotion 
to  our  discoverer? 
Perhaps. 

But  then,  anything  less 
wouldn't  be  the  spirit 
of  the  season! 


PRODUCT  OF  U.S.A.  100%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN.  90  PROOF.  GORDON'S  DRV  GIN  CO.,  LTD.,  LINDEN,  N.. 


the  fleet  of  twenty  veiled  limous:  :sth 
made  for  the  late  King  ibn  ud 
Saudi  Arabia,  who  liked  to  «  \ 
harem  on  an  occasional  outir  J 
car  would  accommodate  six  md 
double  rear-seats,  and  the  ndo 
were  made  of  one-way  mirror  i 
the  girls  could  see  out  but  nobo  coi 
look  in.  Or  the  $47,000  armor  nu 
ber  ordered  by  Kwame  Nkrurr  i  « 
he  was  President  of  Ghana.  An  he  < 
designed  for  Queen  Elizabeth  £ 
visit  to  Canada:  the  right  ha. of 
rear  seat  was  equipped  with  lift 
device,  because  royal  protocol  mai 
that  the  Queen  must  be  seate  hi« 
than  the  Prince  Consort. 

H  &  E's  most  famous  product  are 
cars  they  make  for  America.  Pi 
dents.  The  one  in  which  John  .  n 
was  riding  when  he  was  assi  si 
cost  close  to  $500,000,  sinc<  it 
loaded  with  such  special  equipe 
a  $10,000  bullet-resistant  wind  i 
sophisticated  communications  v 
and  gold-embroidered  lap  robe  it 
each.  Another,  the  "Sunshine  oi 
used  by  Roosevelt  and  Trumar-is 
on  display  in  the  Ford  Museums 
born,  Michigan,  because  it  wasJuili 
a  Lincoln  chassis.  Eisenhoweuon 
other  hand,  preferred  an  H  &  spe 
designed  around  a  Cadillac  cl  -i: 

When  they  aren't  making  lijpi 
for  rulers  and  film  stars,  H  &  Enn 
ambulances  and  hearses;  tin  \j 
is  less,  but  the  demand  is  stead r. 


9.  To  the  band  of  Cree  Ind 
decided  to  drop  out  of  the  rat  r.e  t 
Canadian  government  reserve m 
start  their  own  commune,  onibe 
the  wilds  of  the  Alberta  Rocki 

They  are  led  by  a  seventytear 
chief.  Robert  Smallboy,  who  ot 
gusted  with  the  "drunkenness 
edness"  prevalent  on  the  reserv.on 
settled  his  followers,  about  aWI 
of  them,  in  winterized  tents  th 
wood  floors  and  woodburning  tov 
but  even  without  tepees,  theyfop 
live  the  clean  and  healthy  life^f  t 
ancestors.  One  hitch,  they  dii  m 
was  that  none  of  them  could  br  :  il 
game  with  a  bow  and  arrow;  it 
have  been  bagging  plenty  C  m 
since  they  laid  in  a  supply  of  un 
rifles.  Unlike  most  oommuh 
United  States,  they  have  not  ye 
a  marijuana  patch. 

10.  Finally,  a  warm  holiday 
four  colleges  which  are  ex\x  ' 
with  the  principles  of  Survival  < 
ing  an  education  which  might, 


Bob  Dylan's  first  major  interview  in  three  years  is  in  the  new  issue 
of  Rolling  Stone  Magazine.  In  the  same  edition  of  Rolling  Stone, 
the  first  complete  discography  of  the  un  released 
Dylan  tapes  and  records.  The  interview  with  Bob  Dylan, 
based  on  a  four  hour  rap  with  Rolling  Stone  Editor  Jann  Wenner, 
is  complete  and  unedited. 


AMAZEMENT  GUARANTEED! 

Send  $1.00  to  "Dylan  Interview," 
746  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103. 
We'll  send  you  both  the  special  Dylan  Interview  issue 
I     and  a  little  something  else. 


we  the  human  race  from  wiping 
M  by  overpopulation,  war,  and 
■'ion  of  the  environment. 

i  "Survival  U.:  A  Prospectus 

eallv  Relevant  University"  was 
i;d  in  this  space  last  September, 

crht  in  scores  of  letters  from 

V 

vho  wanted  to  study  or  teach  in 
:  institution,  if  one  existed  or  was 
iect.  It  also  brought  a  few  mes- 
^rom  people  in  colleges  which 
A  in  one  way  or  another,  are  try- 
courses  of  study  on  human  sur- 
fcerhaps  this  note  will  help  bring 
i  ers  and  the  colleges  together, 
dosest  thing  to  Survival  U.  ap- 
•  is  Prescott  College,  a  private 
on  which  opened  three  years 
3rescott.  Arizona.  Its  president 
:ding  spirit  is  Ronald  C.  Nairn, 
1  War  II  New  Zealand  fighter 
ho  became  a  diplomat,  Com- 
t  of  the  Royal  New  Zealand 
id  and  Staff  College,  a  Yale 
:  nd  a  writer  on  international  af-  i 
and  his  colleagues  are  shaping  j 
ulum  which  focuses  on  human  1 
::  the  relationship  between  man 
much-threatened  natural  world 
,  h  his  life  depends.  No  student 
luate  until  he  has  a  firm  under- 
;  of  human  societies  and  the 
y  interact  with  each  other  and 
ir  environment. 

ir  ideas  are  being  developed  at 
'  versity  of  Wisconsin's  Green 
.rpuses— four  of  them,  at  Green 

1  in  neighboring  Fox  Valley. 

ol.  and  Marinette.  Here  again 
i  demic  program  has  as  its  spe- 

s  ecology."  and  it  is  organized  j 

es  with  related  "environmental 
<:    human    biology,  environ- 

sciences.  community  sciences. 

•five  communication. 

University  of  South  Florida, 
••a,  Professor  Henry  Winthrop  \ 

department  of  Interdisciplinary 

nence,  which  seems  to  be  head- 

i  uch  the  same  direction. 

uled  to  open  with  its  first  class 

students  next  fall,  Dag  Ham- 

d  College  is  being  built  in  the 
3  of  Columbia,  Maryland.  Under 
M  Robert  L.  McCan,  it  will 
lj  to  teach— and  learn— how  men 
'i  1  effectively  with  rapid  cultural 

3  and  its  impact  on  "the  global 
I  :n  which  we  live.  Its  board  of 
n  >,  incidentally,  includes  two  of 
Hi  r  Senators:  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 

4  rat  from  Ma  ryland.  and  Mark 
*  Id.  a  Republican  from  Oregon. 
I  ie  New  Year,  then,  floreat  to 

I  D 


Would  you  pay  $6.95 

for  a  child's  gift  that  won't  be 

outgrown,  broken,  worn  out, 

lost  or  forgotten 

six  months  after  Christmas? 


The  name  of  this  unique  gift  is 

HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  CHILDREN.  It  is  the 

most  honored,  and  possibly  the  most 
beloved,  monthly  children's  maga- 
zine in  the  world.  And,  in  a  day  and 
age  when  fads  in  toys  and  trinkets 
and  clothes  appear  and  vanish  almost 
before  you  turn  around,  highlights 
for  children  could  be  one  of  the 
most  exciting  Christmas  presents 
you  will  ever  give. 

For  highlights  is  not  only  differ- 
ent from  the  usual  gift;  it  is  different 
from  other  children's  magazines  as 
well. 

Its  intent  is  not  only  to  delight 
and  entertain,  but  to  challenge  and 
teach.  The  editors  are  nationally 
known  experts  in  child  psychology 
and  family  life;  they  firmly  believe 
that  the  growing  child  finds  his 
greatest  pleasure  in  thinking,  creat- 
ing, and  surprising  himself  and  his 
parents  by  reaching  intellectual 
heights  no  one  had  ever  suspected 
he  could. 

Ten  times  a  year,  highlights  for 
children  brings  its  young  sub- 
scribers good  fiction  and  poetry;  au- 
thoritative articles  on  science,  music, 
math,  nature,  astronomy  and  famous 
people;  lessons  in  good  manners; 
craft  projects;  puzzles,  games  and 
just  plain  fun.  Each  issue  is  42  or 
more  pages  long,  bound  in  sturdy 
tagboard.  The  pages  are  attractively 
and  colorfully  illustrated;  the  type  is 
large  and  easy-to-read.  There  are  no 
coloring  or  cut-out  pages,  for  high- 
lights is  meant  to  become  part  of 


each  young  subscriber's  permanent 
library. 

highlights  appeals  to  a  wide  age 
range:  from  tots  of  2  who  love  to 
listen  to  its  stories  and  do  the  sim- 
ple preparation-for-reading  exercises 
within  its  pages  ...  to  12-year-olds 
who  find  the  biographies  and  science 
articles  prime  sources  for  school  re- 
ports. A  special  annual  Resource/ 
Index  issue,  available  at  the  end  of 
each  calendar  year,  organizes  each 
year's  10-issue  collection  as  a  ref- 
erence source,  to  be  turned  to  again 
and  again  as  the  child's  interests 
and  reading  ability  expand. 

highlights  for  children  is  not 
available  on  the  newsstands,  but  is 
sold  by  subscription  only,  for  the 
editors  feel  that  part  of  its  value  is 
its  continuing  program  of  fresh, 
imaginative  material. 

It  is  sent  addressed  to  the  child 
himself,  something  all  his  own  in  a 
world  where  so  much  seems  to  be  de- 
cided by  adults.  Where  there  are 
several  children  in  the  family,  a  sin- 
gle subscription  may  be  shared  in 
several  names. 

For  a  relatively  small  price,  high- 
lights brings  your  love  and  remem- 
brance to  children  you  treasure  .  .  . 
not  just  at  Christmas,  but  ten  times 
a  year.  The  contribution  highlights 
for  children  can  make  to  a  child's 
development,  however,  as  it  rein- 
forces reading  as  a  pathway  to  plea- 
sure and  information,  is  a  gift  that 
w  ill  last  a  lifetime. 


This  year  give  the  gift  that  won't  be  forgotten:  give  highlights  for  children. 
Special  Christmas  gift  rates:  /  one-year  gift  (10  issues)  $6  9.5.  2  gifts.  $6  50  each; 
3  or  more  gilts.  $6  00  each  Annual  Resource /Index  issue.  SI. 
Please  send  a  subscription  to  hichuchts  for 
children  as  my  gift  to: 


child's  name 

age 

address 

city 

state 

zip 

Sign  gift  card  "from 

IO    •  GSZN 

child's  name 
address 
city 

Sign  gilt  card  "from 

10   •  GSZN 

9HP-2 


zip 


vour  name 


address,  if  different  from  child's 


city 

S  


state 
enclosed  for  


zip 

-gifts. 


$   __  is  enclosed  for  Kev>urce/  Index 

issues. 

□  Bill  me  after  January  1st. 

(For  additional  orders,  please  give  us  the 
information  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  1 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  CHILDREN 

2300  W.  Fifth  Ave.,  Columbus.  Ohio  43216 

•  GDZ  ' 
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The  Rover  3500 S  Combines  the 
Best  of  Two  Engineering  Worldi 
American  Power  &  Comfort—  \, 
European  Handling 


ROVER  engineers  devoted  themselves  to  the  task 
of  designing  a  car  that  combined  the  best  features 
of  European  cars  with  the  best  features  of  American 
cars: 

European  road-holding,  safety,  craftsmanship,  ele- 
gance and  economy; 

A  merican  power  and  ease  of  operation  —  V-8  engine, 
automatic  transmission,  power  steering,  power 
brakes,  power  windows,  integrated  heating  and  air 
conditioning. 

What's  more.  Rover  engineers  insisted  the  car  prove 
itself  by  rigorous  testing  here  in  America.  All  too  often 
imported  cars,  even  luxury  cars,  are  not  particularly 


suited  to  the  conditions  of  American  motoring.  Some 
imports  lack  power,  others  steer  heavily,  some  arc  too 
hot  in  summer  or  hard  to  start  in  winter.  For  this 


J 


reason,  three  years  have  been  spent  testing  the  3 
on  American  roads. 

One  engineering  team,  for  example,  responsit 
developing  the  air  conditioning  system  to  Arm 
conditions,  drove  16,000  miles  in  temperatures  i 
ing  from  90'F.  to  1  13  F.,  from  Death  Valley  tea 
hour  traffic  in  Phoenix.  Another  team  spent  \  i 
days  and  nights  in  Canada  to  make  certain  the  3:  >< 
would  start  on  the  coldest  of  mornings.  It  did.  ;  >' 
to  minus  44°F.  (A  typical  log  of  one  of  the  hot  w(  1 
tests  is  shown  below.) 

Every  feature  of  the  Rover  3500S  was  evani 
from  this  particular  point  of  view.  What  works  bit 
American  driving  conditions?  The  result  may  bei 
called  the  first  fully  American  European  car.  [ 

Here  are  some  of  the  features: 

1.  A  lightweight  aluminum  V-8  engine,  famo 
its  smoothness,  economy  and  reliability.  (78. 
Americans  buy  cars  with  V-8  engines.  But  any  At<. 
can  wishing  a  V-S  with  a  European  chassis  availa  6 
this  country  has  to  pay  over  $10,000  for  it,  exc<  t 
the  case  of  the  new  Rover  3500S.  Its  price:  $5,3 
What's  more,  the  Rover  V-8  is  exceptionally  ecoi  i 
cal  (our  test  cars  have  averaged  over  17  m.p.g.) 
lor  a  car  capable  of  1  17  m.p.h. 

2.  Standard  equipment  on  the  Rover  35005 
three  speed  Borg  Warner  automatic  transmissi 
easy  to  service  in  this  country  and  electric  win 
by  Delco,  also  an  American  company.  (The  a 
air  conditioning  system  is  optional,  but  only  $47 

3.  The  variable  power  steering,  also  standard  c 
ment,  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  the  driver's 
That  is,  on  the  straight  away,  it  lets  you  "feel 
road.  In  the  turns  or  when  parking,  the  power  inci 
with  the  degree  of  the  turn.  The  tougher  the  SpO 
more  help  you  get. 


I0< 
P 


e  car  rides  like  a  limousine  but  does  not  pay 
xtraordinary  smoothness  on  the  straight-away 
llowing  in  the  turns. 

ie  3500S  embodies  the  famous  Rover  ap- 
to  automobile  safety.  Passengers  sit  within  a 
el  cage,  affording  them  tremendous  protection 
}f  accident. 

e  3500S  power  disc  brakes  front  and  rear  are 
red  for  their  resistance  to  fade.  As  an  added 
:ature,  there  is  a  dash  light  to  warn  you  when 
ids  need  replacing,  or  if  the  brake  fluid  gets  low. 
so  standard  equipment  is  the  "Icelert,"  an 
ic  sensing  probe,  which  causes  a  warning  light 
,  signaling  the  driver  that  the  temperature  is 
it  ice  could  be  forming  on  the  road, 
ie  tires  on  the  3500S  are  gold  band  radial  ply, 
rovide  better  road  holding  and  longer  life. 
i  are  many  other  fascinating  facts  about  the 
DOS. 

a  would  like  to  know  more  about  it,  please  mail 
oupon  below  for  a  16-page  brochure. 
Rover  3500S  represents  a  new  statement  in 
biles,  bringing  together  for  the  first  time  the 
st  qualities  of  European  and  American  cars, 
eve  that  it  is  what  a  great  many  people  have 
liting  for. 

i  retail  price  at  East  and  West  Coast  ports  of  entry. 
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Rover  Division 
British  Leyland  Motors  Inc. 

600  Willow  Tree  Road,  Leonia.  New  Jersey  07605 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  four-color  brochure  on  the 
ROVER  3500S,  and  tell  me  the  location  of  a  dealer  near  me. 


My  name  is : 
My  address  : 
City_ 


_State_ 


_Zip_ 


Bernard  Taper 

 1  .  


PERFORMING  ARTS 


At  home  in  Calcutta 


"Jn  Calcutta,  the  biggest  film  hit,  as  I 
Jl  write  this,  is  a  lighthearted,  childlike 
musical  fantasy  called  Goopy  Gyne  and 
Bagha  Byne.  One  can  already  hear  the 
tunes  being  whistled  on  the  streets,  and 
the  records  of  the  songs  are  selling  like 
—well,  like  chappatis.  I  saw  the  film  one 
afternoon  at  one  of  the  three  large,  first- 
run  Calcutta  movie  houses  at  which  it 
is  playing.  The  house  was  packed,  the 
audience  enthusiastic.  A  young  Bengali 
had  come  along  with  me  to  clue  me  in  on 
the  plot  and  the  niceties  of  the  dialogue, 
but  his  assistance,  though  appreciated, 
turned  out  to  be  not  essential ;  the  course 
of  the  action  was,  for  the  most  part, 
readily  comprehensible  and  what  was 
not  clear  was  still  convincing— in  the 
way  that  The  Magic  Flute,  even  at  its 
most  obscure,  is  convincing. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  film  will  be 
shown  in  the  United  States.  Exhibitors 
are  likely  to  consider  it  special  fare,  in- 
corporating as  it  does,  within  the  loose 
framework  of  a  genial  ghost  story,  par- 
odies of  various  Indian  classical  styles 
of  music.  Yet  I  must  admit  to  having 
been  charmed  by  the  picture,  and  more 
than  charmed.  The  comparison  with 
The  Magic  Flute  has  some  pertinence. 
Like  that  opera,  music  is  actually  what 
the  work  is  all  about— the  heavenly 
power  of  music  in  this  world,  which  may 
charm  beasts  and  even  subdue  evildoers. 
As  with  the  Mozart  fairy  tale,  the  intel- 
lectuals and  critics  are  already  busy 
reading  recondite  meanings  into  this 
fantasy  and  discovering  structures  of 
symbolism,  which  the  film's  maker  de- 
clines to  affirm  or  deny. 

Goopy  Gyne  and  Bagha  Byne  is  the 
seventeenth  film  by  one  of  the  very 
greatest  of  all  filmmakers.  Satyajit  Hay. 
In  tone  and  subject  matter  the  film  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  know 
Ray's  work  only  through  the  profound, 
intensely  serious  Apu  trilogy.  Bui  Ray's 
films— only  about  six  or  seven  of  which 
have  heen  shown  in  the  United  Stales 
and  these,  except  for  the  trilogy,  but 
briefly— have  actually  been  quite  varied. 
Like  any  significant  artist,  he  refuses  to 
stand  still  or  repeat  himself.  He  is  in  the 
enviable  position,  furthermore— unlike 
most  directors    of  being  able,  within 


limits  of  reasonable  concern  for  the  in- 
vestment of  his  backers  (which,  as  an 
honorable  man,  he  takes  seriously),  to 
make  only  films  that  matter  to  him  or, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  give  him 
pleasure,  and  make  them  exactly  the  way 
he  wants  to  make  them.  In  this  he  is  re- 
inforced no  doubt  by  the  fact  that  his 
films,  produced  on  a  budget  incredibly 
low  not  only  by  Hollywood  standards 
but  also  by  the  standards  of  the  thriving 
Bombay  and  Madras  movie  industries, 
not  only  win  international  recognition 
but  have  all,  except  for  one  that  got  tied 
up  in  litigation,  more  than  broken  even 
at  the  box  office.  Goopy  Gyne  and  Bagha 
Byne,  which  will  prove  profitable  even 
if  it  does  not  get  foreign  distribution, 
originated  with  Ray  as  a  kind  of  double 
family  tribute,  a  bow  to  both  his  past 
and  his  future— for  the  scenario  was 
adapted  from  a  story  written  by  his 
grandfather  long  ago,  and  it  was  made 
especially  to  please  his  fifteen-year-old 
son  Sandip,  who  had  often  complained 
that  his  films  were  too  tragic  and  too 
difficult.  In  addition  to  directing  the 
film,  Ray  wrote  its  scenario  and  lyrics 
and  composed  the  music. 


\)\/  ith  his  wife  and  son,  Ray  lives  in 
»  »  a  four-room  apartment  on  Lake 
Temple  Road,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Calcutta:  there,  at  his  invitation,  I  called 
on  him  one  afternoon,  and  we  spent 
a  couple  of  hours  drinking  excellent 
coffee  and  talking.  The  apartment  is  on 
the  third  floor  of  a  four-story  building. 
As  indicated  bv  a  sign  on  the  mailbox, 
"Satyajit  Ray  Productions,"  the  apart- 
ment functions  as  office  as  well  as  living 
quarters.  Ray  is,  it  would  seem,  the  en- 
tire regular  office  staff  of  Satyajit  Ray 
Productions.  "I  do  my  own  typing— 
when  I  have  time,"  he  said.  "Sometimes 
my  wife  helps  out  with  the  correspon- 
dence—when she  feels  like  it."  His  liv- 
ingroom-office,  in  which  he  said  he  may 
spend  fourteen  hours  a  day  when  he  is 


Mr.  Tnp<  r  lias  written  biographies  of 
Cringe  Balanchine  and  Pablo  Casals,  and 
other  hooks.  !!<■  is  a  staff  writer  for  The 
New  Yorker. 


in 


not  out  shooting  on  a  productii  « 
small  and  simply  furnished— witl  ~ 
a  desk  on  which  a  typew  riter  sat  i  f 
easy  chairs, lots  of  bookshelves,a  ioi 
graph,  and  an  upright  piano. 
were  stacked  on  the  sofa  and  onab 
as  well  as  filling  the  bookshelvesf.  r 
of  records  stood  on  top  of  the  pi;o. 
the  walls  hung  some  unframed  ca  a; 
Impressionist  in  style.  Over  oumk 
a  large  ceiling  fan  revolved  slow  i 
fling  the  papers  on  the  desk.  Toi 
the  open  windows  could  be  h<  d 
background,  as  we  talked,  the  so  d.' 
Calcutta— children  at  play  on  th  jiti 
outside,  the  cries  of  street  vendors 
mobile  horns  in  the  distance,  th  1; 
of  ricksha  bells,  the  drumming  o  ? 
den  flurry  of  rain. 

Ray  was  dressed  comfortably,  :li 
style,  in  sandals,  a  loose,  white  jl 
less  shirt,  like  a  nightshirt,  and  >j 
white  cotton  pants.  In  his  late  .rt 
he  is  a  man  of  imposing  stature  il 
rugged  face  and  deep-set  eyes.  H m . 
is  quite  rich  and  musical  in  quafi. . 
he  speaks  in  shapely  sentences,  it 
wide,  easy  range  of  reference.  H  E 
lish  is  enviable:  his  French  accen-v 
he  made  some  allusion  or  other.  ;i 
impeccable:  and  his  German  i-fl 
enough  to  have  enabled  him  tojr; 
late  Brecht  into  Bengali.  (He  h 
enriched  Bengali  literature  by  tijj 
ing  Lewis  Carroll's  "Jabberwock 
that  tongue  for  a  children's  m:  I 
he  edits  in  what  spare  time  he  ,i 
magazine  which  his  grandfather  i 
ed  and  his  father  had  carried  o  l 
the  lime  Ray's  first  film,  Pathef 
chali,  appeared,  il  was  widely  aiH 
by  foreign  critics  to  be  the  work  C/i 
sort  of  primitive  artist— an  Indiai  1 
seau  with  a  camera— who  had  so  1 
managed  to  make  a  great  filmvf 
in  the  slightest  knowing  what  1 
doing.  One  need  converse  with  I 
only  a  few  minutes  to  recognize!) 
off  the  mark  such  a  patronizing 
was;  manifestly  he  is  not  only  a  s 
conscious  artist  and  skilled  era 
but  also  a  person  of  cultivation,  I 
ity,  and  sophistication. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  not  wh; 
would  call  a  cosmopolite.  He  1 


h  an  Indian,  particularly  that 
breed  of  Indian— the  Bengali, 
le  source  from  which  he  draws 
gth  and  sustenance,  and  he  is 
i  enough  to  know  it.  I  think 
ipressed  me  most  about  him, 
lhat  visit,  was  the  poise  with 
i  accepts  his  heritage,  while 
it  exactly  for  what  it  is,  and 
with  which  he  accepts  himself, 
clear-eyed  involvement  which 
lim  to  make  a  Pother  Panchali. 
h  he  has  had  lucrative  offers 
oad,  he  has  never  been  tempted 
lant  himself.  Nor  does  the  idea 
'g  his  son  abroad  to  be  educated 
:  the  prestigious  universities- 
Cambridge,  Harvard— hold  the 
im  that  it  does  for  many  upper- 
ians.  When  I  asked  him  if  he 
lated  doing  so,  he  seemed  to 
ack  a  little,  as  if  by  instinct, 
i  said.  "What  for?  What  good 
do?  I  never  went  abroad  for 
tion  and.  well—"  He  spread  his 
d  smiled,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
unfinished. 

time  of  my  visit,  Ray  had,  in 
returned  from  a  month  in  Eur- 
was  clearly  glad  to  be  back  in 
d  back  at  work.  He  had  spent 
e  in  East  Germany,  where  one 
us,  The  Hero  (made  in  1966). 
ng  its  German  premiere,  had 
West  Berlin  for  the  Berlin  Eilm 

in  which  Gnnpy  Gyne  and 
yne  was  entered,  and  then  had 
England  to  visit  friends  and  see 
lys.  Goopy  Gyne  and  Bagha 
1  been  well  received  by  the  fes- 
ience  but  had  not  taken  a  prize; 
s  this  time  had  all  gone  to  new 

films  he  saw  at  Berlin,  he  said 
he  only  one  without  a  nude  se- 
ndia's  censorship  has  so  far  not 
mitted  kissing  to  be  shown  on 
n.  It  was  also  the  only  one  he 
presented  its  story  in  a  straight- 
manner.  "Most  of  the  pictures 
,"  he  said,  "were  imitations  of 
-and  just  as  irritating  and 
less  as  imitation  Picassos  are. 

himself,  can  be  irritating 
but  at  his  best— in  a  film  like 
;e-Feminine—he  can  be  abso- 
<traordinary,  because  he  has 
!  is  a  thinker,  who  has  invented 

film  grammar  to  convey  what 

0  say.  But  imitation  Godards 
ing  but  surface.  You  get  the 

1  without  the  content." 

is  own  part,  Ray  is  not  much 
d  in  fragmentation,  in  jump 
other  such  devices  that  nowa- 


Raise  somebody's 
standard  of  living 
this  Christmas. 


Seagram's  Crown  Royal. 
The  legendary  Canadian. 
In  the  purple  sack. 
Understandably  expensive. 


Seagram's  Crown  Royal.  Blended  Canat/  Whisky.  80  Proof. 
Seagram  Distillers  Company,  New  York,  N.  i 
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1  Fountain  Pen 

lor$33! 
Who  Needs  It? 

/  YOU  need 
lor  the  Top  Man 
\  nn  your  list!  / 

The 
Magnificent 

MONT 
BLANC 

o 

Diplomat 

The  truth  is  that  $33  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  this  superb 
writing  instrument-a  lifetime 
gift.  Giant  ink  capacity  is  one 
good  reason.  A  better  reason 
is  its  supersmooth  writing 
action  due  to  exclusive,  extra 
large,  14-karat  gold  point  with 
etched  facing  that  easily 
adapts  to  individual  writing 
pressure.  There's  a  MONT- 
BLANC  point— from  extra  fine 
to  triple  broad-to  suit  every 
personality. 

The  Diplomat  is  unique! 
Man-size,  built  to  fill  a  man's 
grip,  take  a  man  s  handling 
and  bring  out  the  hidden  best 
in  his  handwriting.  Beautifully 
gift-boxed.  Engraved  name  or 
initials  optional  at  low  cost. 

Other  MONTBLANC  pens  at 
$7.95  to  $178.  Many  pen  ex- 
perts here  and  abroad  con- 
sider the  MONTBLANC  to  be 
the  finest  pen  ever  designed! 
Classic  in  beauty,  unmatched 
in  writing  ease.  Also  desk 
sets  in  choice  onyxes  from 
$27.50  to  $95.  For  full-color 
brochure  write  to  KOH-I- 
NOOR,  Inc.,  203  North  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  N.J.  08804. 

At  line  stores  and  pen  shops  every- 
where, including  Abercrombie  & 
Filch,  N.Y.C.,  Chicago  &  San 
Francisco;  L.  S.  Ayers,  Indianapo- 
lis, Bloomingdale's,  N.Y.C.;  Bul- 
lock's Wilshire,  LA;  Dayton's, 
Minneapolis,  Eastman  Co., 
Golden  Gate  Pen  Co.,  Haverhill's, 
San  Francisco;  Fahrney's,  Wash., 
DC;  Filene's,  Shreve  Crump  & 
low,  Boston,  Higbee's,  Cleve- 
land, I.  Magnin,  Calit.,  Ore., 
Wash.;  Marshall  Field,  Chicago; 
A.  Pomerantz,  John  Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia,  and  at  leading  col- 
lege bookstores  and  stationers. 


PERFORMING  ARTS 


days  stamp  a  film  as  "modern."  For  him 
the  camera  is  not  a  toy  but  an  instru- 
ment for  contemplating  the  human  sit- 
uation, in  all  its  subtle  intricacy.  In  this 
he  follows  the  path  of  the  director  who 
has  meant  most  to  him,  Jean  Renoir. 
Discussing  his  approach  to  filmmaking, 
Ray  said  to  me,  "What  interests  me  most 
is  the  interplay  of  character.  I  prefer  to 
do  films  about  two,  three,  or  four  char- 
acters—delve as  deeply  as  I  can  into 
them  and  their  motives  and  build  a  sort 
of  interwoven  texture  around  them.  I 
still  like  to  make  use  of  narrative,  not 
necessarily  the  conventional  story  yet 
one  that  begins,  grows,  and  comes  to 
a  kind  of  close— oh,  maybe  not  a  full 
close,  but  still  a  fulfillment  of  a  sort, 
even  when  ambiguous."  He  smiled.  "I 
suppose  the  avant-garde  would  call  me 
square.  Yet  T  feel  that  being  square  still 
holds  inexhaustible  possibilities  for  me. 
There  is  so  much  to  explore  yet  in  the 
interrelationships  of  people  and  of 
classes  in  India— in  the  Bengali  charac- 
ter and  what  has  happened  to  it.  I  find  I 
am  still  a  believer  in  clarity,  though  the 
deeper  the  better.  To  make  a  film  that 
deals  with  the  human  condition  as  I 
know  it  in  a  way  that  is  complex— dense 
in  texture— while  at  the  same  time  being 
comprehensible  to  a  fairly  large  audi- 
ence, that's  what  fascinates  me.  That's 
what  I'm  after." 

He  went  on  to  talk  about  the  film  he 
was  now  working  on,  which  was  nearly 
finished,  requiring  only  about  another 
week  of  shooting  on  location.  "It's  about 
young  people  today— though  it  doesn't 
have  an  urban  setting  but  rather  takes 
place  in  Bihar,  in  the  countryside,  where 
some  young  friends  have  gone  for  a 
weekend.  People  say  why  don't  I  make 
more  films  about  city  life.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  become  impossible  to  shoot 
pictures  in  Calcutta  any  more.  Up  until 
about  four  years  ago,  when  I  made 
Mahanager—The  Big  City— it  was  possi- 
ble, but  not  now." 

"Why  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"Because  of  the  crouds.  As  soon  as 
you  start  to  shoot,  a  huge  crowd  gathers. 
In  two  or  three  minutes  you  have  two 
thousand  people  around  you.  We  have  a 
special  kind  of  crowd  here— film  fans 
v\ho  know  all  the  stars.  Unfortunately,  I 
have  also  become  something  of  a  star, 
thanks  to  the  fan  magazines.  The  croud 
here  simply  won't  let  you  do  a  scene  as 
you  intend.  They  all  want  to  be  in  the 
shot— to  show  up  in  the  background 
sornew  here." 

"Can't  you  have  the  police  control 
them  ?" 

"Oh,  no!  Almost  any  other  place  in 


the  world  you  could,  but  not  hei  Y 
wouldn't  dare.  That  would  make  iir 
even  worse.  The  police  are  a  bac  ajj 
to  the  public.  It  would  make  the 
absolutely  furious." 


ro 


W  ndia's  film  industry  is  a  curio> 
.Inomenon.  India  produces  me 
ture  films  than  any  country  in  th 
except  Japan.  Most  of  these  fi 
made  in  the  two  great  movie-pn  It 
centers— Bombay  for  Hindi  la|;u 
films,  and  Madras  for  films  in 
The  films  are  often  very  slickl  r 
but  stick  to  a  virtually  obligate 
mula.  The  story  is  apt  to  be  a  th  , 
timental  device  for  introducing  g 
number  of  spectacular  song  pro  c 
numbers— as  many  as  seventee  i 
numbers  in  the  Madras  genre.  % 
system  dominates.  Stars  who  arm 
mand  may  work  on  a  dozen  fill 
time.  A  Bombay  or  Madras  fir 
cost  five  million  rupees  (about 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars). j 
film  budget  is  likely  to  be  less' 
tenth  of  that  amount.  He  makes  a 
film  on  a  budget  which  would  n 
pay  a  Bombay  star's  salary.  As 
making  center,  Calcutta  does  not 
financial  importance  with  thos 
cities,  but— largely  because  of  R 
ample— its  films,  which  are  ir 
Bengali,  are  more  apt  to  treat  th 
significance,  and  to  be  less  fetti 
formula. 

I  asked  Ray  what  problems 
countered  by  virtue  of  being 
maker  in  West  Bengal.  I  had 
expected  that  technical  difficult 
shortage  of  equipment  would 
main  concern,  for  I  had  read  som 
that  when  he  was  filming  one  of  h 
films— The  Music  Room,  I  believe 
had  simply  not  been  enough  arc  l 
Calcutta  to  light  one  of  the  scene 
erly.  But  the  equipment  available 
apparentl)  satisfactor)  enough 
kind  of  films  he  makes,  and  if  hi 
special  equipment  it  can  be  bo 
from  Bombay.  What  he  revertet 
reply  to  my  question,  rather,  v 
question  of  audience.  "Who  am 
ing  my  lilms  for?"  he  said.  "That 
perplexes  me." 

The  ^reat  tuas^  of  Indians.  s|i 
other  languages  beside  Bengal 
never  see  his  lilms.  Subtitles  aren 

tiou  because  wi  man\  |  |>lc  cat 

As  a  Bengali,  he  cannot  help 
closer  in  spitil  and  culture  to  tl 
lions  of  Bengali  who  now,  by  vi 
the  lamentable  and  arbil  r  at  )  dil  i 
the  region,  live  in  Pakistan  than 
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PERFORMING  ARTS 


CLOUDS 

by  John  Ashbery 

All  this  time  he  had  only  been  waiting. 

Not  even  thinking,  as  many  had  supposed. 

Now  sleep  wound  down  to  him  its  promise  of  dazzling  peace 

And  he  stood  up  to  assume  that  imagination. 

There  were  others  in  the  forest  as  close  as  he 

To  caring  about  the  silent  outcome,  but  they  had  gotten  lost 

In  the  shadows  of  dreams  so  that  the  external  look 

Of  the  nearby  world  had  become  confused  with  the  cobwebs  inside. 

Yet  all  would  finish  at  the  end,  or  go  undreamed  of. 
It  was  a  solid  light  in  which  a  man  and  woman  could  kiss 
Yet  dark  and  ambiguous  as  a  cloakroom. 
No  noise  was  to  underline  the  notion  of  its  being. 

Thus  the  things  grew  heavy  with  the  mere  curve  of  being, 

As  a  fruit  ripens  through  the  long  summer  before  falling 

Out  of  the  idea  of  existence  into  the  fact  of  being  received, 

As  many  another  guest.  And  the  hellos  and  goodbyes  are  never  stilled ; 

They  stay  in  the  foreground  and  look  back  on  it. 

It  was  still  possible  of  course  to  imagine  that  an  era  had  ended, 

Yet  this  time  was  marked  also  by  new  ideas  of  progress  and  decay. 

The  old  ideals  had  been  cast  aside  and  people  were  restless  for  the  new, 

In  a  wholly  different  mass,  so  there  was  no  joining, 

Only  separate  blocks  of  achievement  and  opinion 

With  no  relation  to  the  conducive  ether 

Which  surrounded  everything  like  the  clear  idea  of  a  ruler. 

And  it  was  that  these  finally  flattened  out  or  banded  together 
Through  forgetting,  into  one  contemporaneous  sea 
With  no  explanations  to  give.  And  the  small  enclave 
Of  worried  continuing  began  again,  putting  forth  antennae 
into  the  night. 

How  do  we  explain  the  harm,  feeling 

We  are  always  the  effortless  discoverers  of  our  career. 

With  each  day  digging  the  grave  of  tomorrow  and  at  the  same  time 

Preparing  its  own  redemption,  constantly  living  and  dying? 

How  can  we  outsmart  the  sense  of  continuity 

That  eludes  our  steps  as  it  prepares  us 

For  ultimate  wishful  thinking  once  the  mind  has  ended 

Since  this  last  thought  both  confines  and  uplifts  us? 

He  was  like  a  lion  tracking  its  prey 
Through  days  and  nights,  forgetful 
In  the  delirium  of  arrangements. 
The  birds  fly  up  out  of  the  underbrush, 

The  evening  swoons  out  of  contaminated  dawns, 
And  now  whatever  goes  farther  must  be 
Alien  and  healthy,  for  death  is  here  and  knowable. 
Out  of  touch  with  the  basic  unhappiness 

He  shoots  forward  like  a  malignant  star. 

The  edges  of  the  journey  are  ragged. 

Only  the  face  of  night  begins  to  grow  distinct 

As  the  fainter  stars  call  to  each  other  and  are  lost. 

I  )ay  re-creates  his  image  like  a  snapshot : 

The  family  and  the  guests  arc.  there. 

The  talking  over  there,  only  now  it  will  never  end. 

And  so  cities  are  arranged,  and  oceans  traversed, 

And  farms  tilled  with  especial  care. 

This  year  again  the  corn  has  g  row  n  ripe  and  tall. 

It  is  a  perfect  rebuttal  of  the  argument.  And  Semele 

Moves  away,  puzzled  at  the  brown  light  above  the  fields. 
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fellow  Indians  who  speak  Hin 
Tamil  or  one  of  the  other  language  b»i 
those  Bengali  beyond  the  border 
would  naturally  constitute  part 
audience,  are  cut  off  from  him 
Pakistan  edict  forbidding  entry  o( 
an  films,  books,  and  other  such  ritg 
In  Calcutta,  Ray  h  as  an  intelligent  du 
cated  audience,  though  he  feels  [\ 
suffers  from  a  lack  of  perceptivetritj! 
cism  and  connoisseurship,  but  a 
goes  out  beyond  the  suburbs  one  |ls 
predominantly  unlettered  movie  ad 
ence.  A  film  like  Goopy  Gyne  and 
Byne  appeals  to  them,  as  well  as 
intellectuals,  because  it  works  on 
levels;  but  that  is  an  exception. 

"So  then  we  come  to  the  foreignjud 
ence,"  Ray  said.  "But  I  can't  maljpij 
tures  for  the  intellectuals  of  thej'e? 
I  never  know  how  the  West  is  gdlgi 
react  to  something  I  make,  and  a 
certain  that,  even  though  I  hav  h: 
some  of  my  most  thoughtful  n  si 
from  Western  critics,  much  of  tr  fil 
gets  lost  when  seen  by  Western  e.< 
details,  nuances  which  are  readi  a 
parent  to  Indians  but  mean  noth  g 
Westerners.  So  you  are  left  won  ri 
whether  you  are  making  your  fil  t 
your  own  satisfaction,  primarily  : 
for  a  small  coterie  of  friends  am 
pathetic  people.  That  doesn't  real  si 
fice,  either,  does  it?" 

On  a  less  philosophic  level,  ]•■'! 
another,  more  personal  problem 
is  finding  enough  time  to  do  all  t  t 
needs  to  do  and  to  enjoy  some  l.u 
Increasingly  he  has  become  int<  si 
in  writing  his  own  stories  and  a  p 
ing  his  own  film  music,  but  that  r(  d 
a  breathing  space  between  films.  1  i 
not  afford  to  do  that,  not  becafe  i 
needs  the  money,  but  because  hii  I 
who  are  not  on  a  permanent  sala:]  i  1 
out  of  work  between  films.  He  fe]rlf 
pressure  to  make  films,  just  to  kec  h 
employed.  I  was  reminded,  as  \  ti 
me  this,  of  a  similar  complain  I 
voiced  to  me  by  George  Balanchin  I 
has  to  keep  creating  new  choreogp 
masterpieces  every  season  simply  t 
his  ballet  company  will  have  sonj 
to  dance. 

"It's  like  being  responsible  for  jj 
huge  family,  isn't  it?"  I  said  to  R 

"Yes,  it  is,"  Ray  assented.  "MojH 
more  I  feel  just  that.  As  soon  as  lm 
this  Bihar  film,  I  have  to  start  ll 
about  the  next.  And  do  you  know 
would  really  like  to  do?" 

"What?"  I  asked. 

"I  would  like,"  he  said,  spacim 
words  emphatically,  "to  sit  here  f  » 
eral  days  and  just  listen  to  music 
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The  Best  of  the 
Mighty  Wurlitzer. 

Remember  the  fun  of  the 
Mighty  Wurlitzer?  Go  to 
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means  Music  to  millions' 
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Discus 


This  is  where 
the  flying  fish  play 
(until  we  catch  'em!) 


Who  could  grouse, 
with  the  Caribbean 
to  frolic  in? 


Bridgetown, 
where  the  happy 
action  is. 


George  Washington 
wintered  here, 
waking  each  day 
with  a  smile. 


THE 
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ISLAND 
BARBADOS. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

Great  performances 


"There  were  giants  in  those  days,  and 
they  made  music  often  in  a  way  that  the 
artists  of  today  simply  cannot  dupli- 
cate." 

The  history  of  great  performances  on 
records  has  recently  been  given  a 
tangible  boost  by  Seraphim,  which  is 
the  low-priced  label  of  Capital-EMI. 
The  initials  stand  for  Electrical  and 
Musical  Industries,  which  is  the  big 
British  combine  that  includes  His  Mas- 
ter's Voice,  Columbia,  and,  through  the 
interlocking  maze  that  is  the  interna- 
tional record  industry,  several  major 
European  companies.  The  recording  in- 
dustry has  a  great  (leal  to  draw  upon. 
B)  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  hard- 
ly a  major  singer  or  pianist  remained 
unrecorded.  The  names  of  the  old  rec- 
ord companies,  many  still  in  existence, 
resonate  through  collectors  as  the 
knights  of  King  Arthur's  court  reso- 
nated through  Malory.  Victor.  Colum- 
bia. His  Master's  Voice.  Gramophone 
and  Typewriter.  Electrola.  Pathe.  Poly- 
dor.  Vox.  Brunswick.  Regal.  Odeon. 
Parlophone.  Decca.  Telefunken.  Fonoti- 
pia.  Homochord.  Vocalion.  Zonophone. 
All  had  inimitable  items  in  their  cata- 
logues. 

Many  of  these  have  been  reissued, 
with  or  without  permission.  Some  alert 
entrepreneurs  have  raided  Victor  and 
others,  bringing  out  LP  discs  of  great 
singers  of  the  past.  Victor  and  the 
others  have  turned  their  heads  aside, 
not  wishing  to  bring  it  to  court.  Are 
records  over  fifty-five  years  old  in  the 
public  domain?  Nobodv  is  anxious  to 
present  himself  as  a  lest  case.  But  the 
unauthorized  editions  onl\  too  often  are 
inadequate,  suffering  from  poor  engi- 
neering and  incorrect  pilches.  When 
Victor  or  ll\1V  Initios  otil  a  reissue,  die 
chances  are  thai  it  will  be  a  superior 
product.  Long  ago  the  big  companies 
discovered  that  there's  gold  in  them 
thar  old  masters  (pun:  a  master  is  the 
disc  from  which  pressings  are  made  I . 
Victor  as  early  as  L948  was  bringing 
out  single  discs  in  a  series  called  Golden 
Treasun.  Originally  the)  were  78  rpm. 


and  subsequently  LP.  Victor  a 
Camden  series  of  reissues  of  e\  ytijjj 
from  Caruso  to  Moriz  Rosenth;  i  i 
Camdens  are  now  collectors'  it  i- 
fetch  fancy  prices.  But  wheiViifl 
severed  its  fifty-year  relations  p  v 
HMV  it  lost  the  rights  to  a  gre;  dea 
valuable  material.  Victor,  how  ;rj 
brings  out  reissue  discs  underlie  fa 
trola  label. 

The  most  ambitious  series  a 
line  was  started  by  Angel  son  fill 
years  ago.  It  was  called  GreattleGtf 
ings  of  the  Century  (GROC.  mcUi 
mediately  was  called  "grockpylfc 
collectors),   and   was  a  quajy  I 
Famous  old  recordings  were  l  na 
ed,  cleaned  up.  and  issued  w  i  e 
orate  program  notes  and  disc 
material.  These  records  sold  f  | 
Several  years  ago  they  were  lis 
tinued.  Many  felt  this  to  be  a  ag 
In  the  EMI  vaults,  to  which  ig 
course  had  recourse,  were  son  0 
fabulous    performances    of   a  t 
Melba,  Schnabel,  Beecham,  1  rt 
gler.  you  name  it.  If  the  results  as 
to  be  classified  as  hi-fi.  who  car  3 
ter  an  un-hi-fi  Furtwangler  I  it 
highest  of  fi  from  anybody  else 


But  now  comes  Seraphim,  wi  t 
the  same  material,  only  at 
disc.  At  this  lower  price,  the  pa  a 
is  not  so  elegant,  and  the  book  i 
longer  available.  But  the  ma:  ia 
pristine.   There   were   giants  i  t 
days,  and  the)  made  music  "I 
wa\  thai  the  artists  of  toda)  sim  v 
not  duplicate.  An)  bod)  who  i 
himself  of  the  pleasure  of  some  t 
perfoi  mances   and  al  such  a  l«  1 
is  not  to  he  classified  as  a  mus  lo 
One  of  the  Seraphim  discs. 
Singers  of  the  Past,  includ 
singers  as  Gigli,  Schumann,  I  ■< 
Me(  iormack.  I  .cider.  Melehior.  I< 
Chaliapin.    and,    inevitably,  <" 
I  Seraphim  odl  13  ) .  These  are  I  1 
gods    hut.    more    oi     less,  ho 
names,  and  il  is  not  necessar) 
scribe  their  glory.  But  consii 
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iver  tasted  Italy's 

iety  of  wines. 

casoli  just 

pake  enough  to 

merica  till  now. 

/generations  of 

casoli's 

;  have  been 

g  the  noblest 

o,Soave, 

lla,  Bianco 

Italy. 

Baron. 

alian. 

,illed  American. 
II  you  there's  a 
Id  fine  Italian 
1  j  List  Chianti. 
lame  Ricasoli  is 
distinguished 


But  Baron  Ricasoli 
doesn't  think  his  wines 
are  just  for  Barons. 
He  is  so  glad  there  is 
enough  for  everyone 
now.  He  wants  everyone 
to  learn  the  incredible 
delicacy  of  his  dry,  white 
Soave.  Recognize  the 
crisp,  fragrant  difference 
of  his  white  Bianco. 
Study  the  bright,  ripe 
individuality  of  his  red 
Bardolino.  Know  the 
exact  moment  to  enjoy 
his  fuller,  red  Valpolicella. 
Find  the  wines  you  like, 
then  eat  what  you  like 
with  them. 

Of  course.  Barons  had  a 
lot  of  time  to  meditate  on 


between  these  exquisite 
wines. That's  why  nobody 
could  tell  Barons  what 
to  eat  with  them. They 
knew.  Soon  vou'll  act  like 


a  regular  Baron  and  tear 
up  the  rule  book,  too. 
isn't  red  Bardolino 
perfect  with  fish?" 
"Ah  yes,  friend,  we 
drink  it  that  way  with 
Lake  Garda  trout,  where 
the  Bardolino  comes 
from.  And  try  our  white 
Bianco  or  Soave  with 
meat  for  a  change." 
All  it  takes  to  be  a  real 
wine  expert  is  tasting. 
Isn't  that  a  delightful  way 
to  get  an  education? 
Start  tonight.  For  the  first 
time  you  can  bring  home 
Baron  Ricasoli's  Soave, 
Bianco.  Valpolicella  and 
Bardolino.  You'll  learn 
from  the  first  sip  why  the 
Italians  didn't  want  to 
part  with  it. 
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,L  NOW  THE  ITALIANS  DRANK  ALL  OF 

run  Rir  Asnr.rs  wines  themseives 


"Books  are 
dangerous. 
I  know  what  I'm 
talking  about!' 


About  8,000,000  Americans  will  back 
up  this  statement. 

They  know  that  books  can  cause  eye- 
strain, tension,  fatigue  and  headaches. 
Books  cause  children  to  drop  out  of  school 
and  adults  to  virtually  drop  out  of  life. 

These  are  people  with  acute  visual  im- 
pairments. People  who  wear  glasses  half 
an  inch  thick.  Who  bend  over  their  mag- 
nifying glasses  just  trying  to  read  a 
menu.  Others  whose  eyesight  is  deterio- 
rating with  age. 

For  them,  the  act  of  reading  is  so  pain- 
ful, or  the  act  of  being  seen  reading  is  so 
embarrassing  that  they'd  just  as  soon 
forget  about  books. 

And  that's  more  than  just  a  shame. 
Because  8,000,000  people  is  too  many 
good  minds  to  go  down  the  drain. 

Fortunately,  there's  a  new  develop- 
ment that  can  reclaim  these  minds.  And 
Olin  helped  pioneer  it. 

Large-type  books. 

It  seems  obvious  today.  But  for  years, 
nobody  could  foresee  the  enormous  dif- 
ference type  size  would  make  to  the  visu- 
ally handicapped.  (After  all,  they  could 


always  wear  thicker  glasses.) 

There  were  also  technical  problems 
that  stood  in  the  way.  Large-type  books 
would  use  twice  as  much  paper  as  normal 
books.  Their  bulk  alone  would  make 
them  impractical. 

And  large  type  could  not  insure  leg- 
ibility. The  paper  had  to  be  exceptionally 
white,  with  a  minimum  of  see-through 
and  glare. 

Olin  was  able  to  develop  exactly  what 
was  needed.  It's  called  Waylite®  paper 
and  it's  nearly  weightless.  It's  also  just 
as  opaque  as  ordinary  paper  but  much 
whiter,  with  infinitely  less  glare. 

At  the  moment,  Waylite  is  being  used 
in  the  first  large-type  dictionary. 

It  contains  the  entire  vocabulary  of  the 
G. &C.  Merriam-Webster  Seventh  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary  in  18-point  type. 
(About  double  the  size  of  this  type.) 

But  the  idea  of  large  type  is  just  begin- 
ning to  gather  momentum.  In  the  future, 
Waylite  will  be  keeping  more  and  more 
large-type  books  a  lot  smaller. 

To  say  nothing  of  keeping 
8,000,000  minds  a  lot  larger. 


Olin 
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Stereo  sound  that  will  fill  the  room. 
In  a  portable  that  won't. 

Now  you  can  have  big  stereo  sound  without  a  big  stereo. 
All  it  takes  is  our  compact  portable  in  the  deluxe  new  grained 
walnut  color  cabinet.  With  20  watts  of  peak  music  power  to  drive 
two  9"  oval  and  two  3  \     speakers,  plus  full  controls 
and  the  Micro-Touch"  2G  Tone  Arm  that  won't 
ever  accidentally  ruin  your  records.  Ask  to  hear 
The  Woodridge,  Model  A555W,  at  your  Zenith  dealer's. 

At  Zenith,  the  quality  goes  in  before  the  name  goes  on 


After  you've  seen  his 
chalet  at  Megeve, 
ask  to  see  his 
Marie  Brizards. 

'I  never  judge  a  man  by  his  chalet. 
After  all,  doesn't  everyone  own 
at  least  one? 

But  as  soon  as  a  man  brings  out  all 
1 8  of  his  Marie  Brizard  liqueurs, 
I'm  certain  he's  worth 
my  time. 

Because  then  I  know 
that  he  appreciates 
the  finest  things 
in  life. 

For  him,  money's 
no  object. 
It's  only  quality 
that  counts." 

Creme  de  Mcnthe,  Creme  de  Cacao,  Anisette,  Apry  (Apricot) 
berry,  Curacao,  Banane,  Cafe  Brizard,  Creme  de  Cassis,  Cherry 
Kummel,  Mandarine,  Marasquin,  Parfait  Amour,  Peach,  P 
Triple  Sec.  '"\f\  [jvt   •    IT^ft  ° 


,  Black- 
,  Kirsch, 
runellc, 


Imported  liqueurs 


Marie  uri/irJ  1  iijucur!.  JO-100  Proof.  ©  Imporlcd  by  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York 


three-disc  album  (Seraphim 
contains    Mozart's    G  mine 
Quartet  (Schnabel  and  the 
the  Beethoven  Kreutzer  Sonati 
ler  and  Rupp  ) ,  Mendelssohn'.^ 
Piano  Trio  (Cortot,  Thibaud 
the  Brahms  Horn  Trio  (Brai 
Serkin ) ,  Faure's  Piano  Qua 
minor    ( Thibaud,  Vieux, 
Long ) ,   and   Debussy's  Cell 
( Marechal  and  Casadesus). 
pretty  package  for  you— six  gr 
of  chamber  music,  played  a  \l 
they  ever  are  going  to  be  plj 
with  a  quality  of  recorded  sfrfl 
still  retains  color  and  vitality!  I 

Another  three-disc  SeraphlH 
(6045)    is    named    Six  Lqafl 
Pianists,  and  has  represeniiM 
amples  by  Edwin  Fischer,  WaltB 
king.    Myra    Hess,  SolomolB 
Schnabel,  and  Alfred  Cortot.  |fl 
been  only  one  miscalculation  Bfl 
has   selected   as  Cortot's  vefeH 
Chopin  B  flat  minor  Sonata,  h 
recorded  just  after  World  Wai  I 
Cortot  was  undependable.  He 
recorded  more  than  any  pian 
tory  except  Artur  Rubinstein,  i 
tainly  had  a  wider  repertory 
on  records.  It  is  a  pity  that  a 
eration  should  be  exposed  to 
performance  as  this,  when 
sublime  ones  were  available. 

Otherwise     the  album 
Schnabel's  elegant  Moments  1 
by  Schubert,  the  ultra-lyric,  m| 
performance  of  the  Beethover 
Sonata  (Op.  109)  as  played  I 
Gieseking's  fluid  performanc] 
zart's  Fantasy  and  Sonata  in  [ 
and  tbe  characteristically  mi| 
verging-on-the-romantic  style 
Fischer  in  Bach's  Chromatic 
and  Fugue,  a  Bach  Prelude  ar 
and  two  Handel  works.  The 
the  album  is  Solomon's  perfora 
Schumann's   Carnaval,  and 
beautiful  one  lias  not  been 
Solomon   (first  name  Cutnefl 
never  used  it  )  is  a  British  pia 
suffered  a  stroke  a  few  years 
had  to  retire.  I  fe  u  as  one  of  i 
ones,  a  pianist  w  ith  the  elega  t 
Lipatti,  a   perfect  technique.! 
poetic  temperament.  The  worl  ■ 
keyboard  has  been  much  poo 
out  him.  as  ihis  version  ol  th 
mil    (never    before  available 
country  I  illustrates. 

The  famous  VXW  abridge!  I 


of  Strauss'  Rosenkavalier  (1 
6041,  '5  discs)  is  now  availab 
This  is  the  one  with  the  famou  i 
el   Lehmann,  Schumann,  01b 


\ou,  Steinway  and  the  hemidemisemiquaver. 


le  notes,  half-notes,  quarter -notes  to  sixty-fourth 
.  That's  what  it's  all  about. 

d.  That's  what  makes  a  Steinway  a  Steinway.  And 
3und  couldn't  be  the  sound  without  the  Steinway 
Kragmatic  Soundboard.® 

)ers  from  a  thickness  of  8mm  at  its  center  to  5  mm 
edge.  Whether  the  soundboard's  destined  for  a  9 
concert,  grand  or  a  40  inch  upright,  this  3mm 


(about  the  thickness  of  a  kitchen  match)  is  shaved  away, 
to  swell  the  sound  of  vibrating  strings  to  a  full  resound- 
ing tone.  This  takes  time.  And  it's  more  expensive.  But 
it  lets  you,  if  you're  able,  strike  the  crisp,  clear,  hemi- 
demisemiquaver (sixty-fourth  note)  that  makes  every 
Steinway  sound  like  a  Steinway. 

For  more  information  write  to  Charles  Steinway, 
Steinway  Hall,  109  West  57th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10019. 


Steinway  8C  Sons 


Very  few  grapes  qualify  for 
the  Bollinger  way  of  making 
great  French  Champagne 


The  grape  makes  the  difference. 

Bollinger  uses  grapes  from 
only  the  Grands  and  Premier  Crus 
Vineyards. 

Bollinger  inspects  each 
bunch  and  discards  every  imperfect 
grape. 

Luscious  Black  Pinots  give 
Bollinger  Champagne  its  body  and 
bouquet. WhiteChardonnays  impart 
delicacy. 

Grapes  used  by  Bollinger 
average  a  97%  quality  rating— one 
of  the  highest  ratings  accorded  any 
champagne  maker. 


BOLLINGER 

Extra  Quality 

Si 1 


1964  \ 


FfiASCl 


BOLLINGER 
BRUT 

The  Aristocrat  of  French  Champagne 


Instant  Hertz 


In  a  world  where  everybody  watches  out  for  himself, 
it's  comforting  to  have  somebody  watching  out  for  you. 


In  this  world,  hardly  anybody's  interested  in  your 
ems.  They  have  enough  of  their  own. 

So  when  you're  alone  in  a  strange  town,  you're 
I  alone. 

However,  in  every  one  of  a  thousand  American 
and  towns  where  there's  a  Hertz  office,  there's  some- 
who  actually  wants  to  help  you. 

We've  been  renting  Fords  and  other  good  cars 
>re  travelers  for  more  years  than  anybody 
In  that  time,  we've  come  to 
about  all  the  things  that 
less  up  a  business  trip. 

And  we've  learned  how  to 


do  something  about  them. 

The  Hertz  girl  knows  an  awful  lot  about  her  town 
by  just  living  there  and  what  she  didn't  know  already, 
we've  taught  her. 

She  can  help  you  find  a  reasonably  priced  place  to 
eat,  an  all-night  drugstore,  and  an  optician  who  takes 
credit  cards.  She  also  knows  unusual  things  like  where  to 
f     find  a  stenographer  or  a  locksmith. 

Although  this  may  be  the  first  time  you've 
ever  had  your  problem,  it's 
probably  not  the  first  time 
she's  helped  solve  it. 


Hertz 


©HEUTZSYSTtr' 


You  don't  just  rent  a  car.  You  rent  a  company. 


Books  worth 
keeping 

PUBLISHED  BY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  PRESS 


THE  PAPERS  OF 
JOHN  MARSHALL 

A  Descriptive  Calendar.  By  Ihwin 
S.  Rhodes.  A  wealth  of  rare  ma- 
terial on  America's  first  great 
Chief  Justice.  2  vols.,  boxed.  $25 

Volume  100  in  the 
Civilization  of  the 
American  Indian  Series 

SWEET  MEDICINE 

The  Continuing  Role  of  the  Sa- 
cred Arrows,  the  Sun  Dance,  and 
the  Sacred  Buffalo  Hat  in  North- 
ern Cheyenne  History.  By  Peter 
J.  Powell.  A  unique,  privileged 
record  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and 
their  place  in  tribal  history.  The 
author,  an  Episcopal  priest  who 
has  specialized  in  work  with  In- 
dians, was  given  special  permis- 
sion by  tribal  leaders  to  record 
the  rites  in  words  and  photos.  200 
black-and-white  illustrations,  16 
pages  in  color.  2  vols.,  boxed. 
$19.95  until  12/31/69;  $25  after 

STARS  'IS  GOD'S  LANTERNS 

An  Offering  of  Ozark  Tellin' 
Stories.  By  Chahles  Morrow 
Wilson.  Fifteen  colorful  tales  re- 
told bv  a  well-known  Ozark 
writer.  $4.95 

THE  ORCHESTRAL 

COMPOSER'S 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

Essays  on  Twentieth-Century  Mu- 
sic by  Those  Who  Wrote  It.  Edit- 
ed by  Robert  Stephan  Hines. 
Introduction  by  William  Schu- 
m an.  Twelve  distinguished  mod- 
ern composers  discuss  their  work. 
Musical  examples.  $7.95 

HAWTHORNE'S  IMAGERY 

The  "Proper  Light  and  Shadow" 
in  the  Major  Romances.  By  Rich- 
ard Harter  Focle.  Original  in- 
sights on  Hawthorne's  use  of  sun- 
light and  moonlight  to  unify  his 
narratives  and  illuminate  his  char- 
acters. $4.50 

MAX  BRAND,  THE 
BIG  "WESTERNER" 

By  Robert  Easton.  The  lusty, 
adventurous  life  of  Frederick 
Faust,  who  created  Destry  and 
Dr.  Kildare.  Illustrated.  $5.95 


Now  at  your  bookstore 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
OKLAHOMA 
%~  PRESS 

Norman, 
Okla.  73069 
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A  YEAR 
FOR 

THE  BOOKS 

/ /  the  tumultuous  days  of 
1969  are  destined  for  the  his- 
tory books,  it  has  also  been  a 
year  in  which  books  them- 
selves made  news  .  . .  by 
illuminating  the  trials,  tribu- 
lations and  tantrums  of  mid- 
twentieth  century  man. 

Harper's  Magazine  has  been 
privileged  to  bring  to  its 
readers  sections  or  adapta- 
tions of  many  of  these  books, 
prior  to  actual  book  publica- 
tion. These  have  included: 


PRESENT  AT  THE  CREA- 
TION, by  Dean  Acheson. 
W.  W.  Norton. 
IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF 
THE  YOUNG,  by  John  W. 
Aldridge.  Harper's  Magazine 
Press  (1970). 
AKENFIELD:  PORTRAIT 
OF  AN  ENGLISH  VIL- 
LAGE, by  Ronald  Blythe. 
Pantheon  Books. 
THEFT  OF  THE  NATION, 
by  Donald  R.  Cressey.  Har- 
per &  Row. 

THE  AGE  OF  DISCONTI- 
NUITY, by  Peter  F.  Drucker. 
Harper  &  Row. 
THE  SELECTED  LETTERS 
OF  E.  E.  CUMMINGS, 
edited  by  F.  W.  Dupee  and 
George  Stade.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World. 
DECLINE  AND  FALL,  by 
Otto  Friedrich.  Harper  & 
Row  (1970). 

HOW  TO  CONTROL  THE 
MILITARY,  by  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith.  New  Ameri- 
can Library  (  paper ) . 
Doubleday  (hardcover). 
THE  TRAGEDY  OF  LYN- 
DON JOHNSON,  by  Eric  F. 
Goldman.  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


THE  UNFINISHED 
ODYSSEY  OF  ROBERT 
KENNEDY,  by  David 
Halberstam.  Random  House.1 
THE  SELLING  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  1968,  by  Joe 
McGinniss.  Trident  Press.  * 
ZELDA,  by  Nancy  Milford. 
Harper  &  Row  (1970). 
IN  RUSSIA,  by  Inga  Moratlj 
and  Arthur  Miller.  Viking  | 
Press. 

MY  FATHER'S  SON.  by 
Frank  O'Connor.  Alfred  A.  jj 
Knopf. 

THE  FIERCE  AND  BEAU-  | 
TIFUL  WORLD,  by  Andrei 
Platonov.  E.  P.  Dutton. 
RETROSPECTIVES  AND  .1 
CONCLUSIONS,  by  Igor 
Stravinsky  and  Robert  Craft. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
THE  KINGDOM  AND  THE 
POWER,  by  Gay  Talese. 
World-New  American 
Library. 

THE  WAR  BUSINESS,  by 
George  Thayer.  Simon  and 
Schuster. 

TREPLEFF,  by  MacDonald 
Harris.  Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston. 


...  in 
HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE 


America's  First  Monthly 
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„y  APPOINTMENT  To 

MINI  PP.OOUCIRJ 
sOtllV  PWAT  & 


OILLY  PRffl  GRAN  TO R 


^NCH  EXTRA  DRY  VERMOjJ 


TO  R  I  N  QJOHHi' 

SWEET^ 


^NOILLY 

EST.     18  83 


Imported  by  General  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Browne-Vintners  Div.,  NYC. 


In  1813,  Noilly  Prat  created  the  world's 
t  dry  vermouth,  and  everyone  began  to  copy  us. 
This  year,  we  created  GranTbrino  sweet  vermouth. 
Now  they've  got  double  trouble. 


//  industry  makes  water  dirty, 
industry  should  make  it  clean  again. 
That's  the  way  we  feel  at  Atlantic 
Richfield.  So  we  spent  millions  of 
dollars  last  year  to  clean  the  water 


used  by  our  refineries  and  plants. 
Then  we  ran  the  clean  water  down  a 
drain — more  than  20  million  gallons 
of  it  every  day.  Back  into  American 
streams  for  others  to  use.  We  plan 


to  continue  and  expand  this  ef,  i 
in  1970.  Because  we  live  in  th( 
same  world  you  do.  And  want  d 
what  we  can  to  make  it  a  bette 


the  new  AtlanticRichfieldCompany  ARCO 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


ill  Frady 


LIFORNIA: 

IE  RENDING  OF  THE  VEIL 


re,  at  land's  edge,  we  have  been  dreaming  our  future  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

panoramic  narrative,  Marshall  Frady  describes  the  Reagans, 

ffertys,  the  Unruhs,  the  Hayakawas,  the  educators,  the  activists,  the  political 

ilists  —  all  part  of  that  hothouse  culture  where  America 

ts  signals  of  what  is  about  to  happen  to  it." 


a  year  behind  him  now  is  that  mild  disap- 
ntment  in  Miami.  Indeed,  his  improvised 
oom  campaign  seemed  curiously  wan  and 
ited  compared  to  his  jaunty  appearance 
ore  the  Republican  convention  to  concede, 
st  that  his  defeat  be  made  unanimous.  The 
glimpsed  him  at  that  last  moment,  poised 
oom  of  the  wings,  tense  and  impatient,  and 
was  striding  briskly  out  into  the  klieg  lights, 
only  slightly  flat.  One  somehow  got  the 
ion  that  this  was  what  the  earlier  exercise 
oeen  for,  this  moment;  he  had  only  entered 
le  so  he  could  bound  over  the  net  to  con- 
s  the  winner.  In  fact,  it  inspired  a  brief 
ion  of  all  the  old  cynicism— that  his  most 
ished  part  had  always  been  that  of  the  gra- 
il chipper  also-ran.  At  the  least,  Miami 
eft  him  devastated:  "If  anything,"  says  one 
ides,  "he  might  have  been  a  little  relieved." 
se,  for  a  short  while,  there  remained  the 
ity  that  Nixon  might  lose,  but  Nixon  didn't. 
,  it  had  already  been  brought  to  his  atten- 
no  negligible  consolation  ( in  his  van  later 
ht  in  Miami,  actually )  that  he  still  had  Cali- 
:o  preside  over— a  state,  a  society  which  is 
a  kind  of  sub-America, 
mento  is  not  the  breeziest  of  towns.  Sten- 
'ore  or  less  arbitrarily  on  the  relentlessly 
or  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  it  is  made  up 
Hat  straight  streets  narrowing  away  under  its 
has  hotel  dining  rooms  like  dim  caves  under 
rape  stucco  ceilings,  strands  of  brandy- 
I glass  beads  dimly  twinkling  down  around 
fths.  Its  summers  are  murderous.  The  state 
in  a  spacious  park  of  glittering  grass  and 
teds  of  primary  colors,  could  pass  for  the 
fitial  palace  of  a  tropical  republic— a  sugar- 


white  wedding-cake  of  a  building  surrounded  by 
the  plumage  of  palm  trees.  Inside,  its  senate  cham- 
ber is  done  in  yellows,  deep  rose,  royal  blue,  gilt, 
and  marble,  a  decor  that  possesses  all  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  the  parlor  of  a  Nicaraguan  brothel.  It  sug- 
gests a  certain  muskiness  in  the  men  and  affairs 
contained  there. 

The  Governor's  own  quarters  downstairs,  though, 
have  more  the  bland  quality  of  a  prosperous  gyne- 
cologist's clinic.  From  an  ample  reception  area 
which  is  rather  like  a  solarium,  glassy  and  full  of 
daylight  and  rubber  plants  and  leather  easy  chairs, 
one  proceeds  on  through  a  series  of  other  chambers: 
a  long  carpeted  hall  with  lithographs  from  Cali- 
fornia's brawling  emergence,  another  reception  of- 
fice, a  long  conference  room  of  prettily  rustic  Span- 
ish furniture,  and  then,  beyond  yet  another  short 
passageway  (the  sensation  finally  becoming  some- 
thing like  that  of  passing  backward  through  the 
dilations  of  a  telescope),  his  own  small  compact 
office,  the  sanctum  at  last,  where  one  finally  spies 
him:  an  oddly  precise  figure  with  a  certain  paper- 
doll  neatness  to  him,  risen  slightly  off-tilt  behind 
his  de-^k  with  just  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  dis- 
concerted dangling,  smiling  willingly  like  an  affable 
but  abashed  schoolboy,  his  hands  momentarilv 
pressed  flat  against  the  bottom  of  his  coat. 

Sometime  earlier  that  day,  his  wife  had  confided. 
"I  just  don't  think  it  would  be  possible  for  anyone 
to  question  Ronnie's  integrity."  If  nothing  else, 
there  is  about  Ronald  Reagan  an  actually  visible 
quality  of  formidable  wholesomeness.  He  has  a 
singularly  staunch  face,  leathery  and  weathered  and 
crinkled  like  a  brown  grocery  bag  that  has  been 
crumpled  up  and  then  stretched  out  again,  fixed  in 
a  kind  of  modest  upright  handsomeness  with  hair 
like  whipped  caramel,  parted  up  and  away  from  his 


Marsha/I  Frady,  a  con- 
tributing editor  o/  Har- 
per's, lives  in  Georgia  and 
has  written  a  biography 
of  Alabama's  George 
Wallace.  The  August 
issue  carried  his  article 
on  Gary,  Indiana. 
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Ma tshall  Frady 
"CALIFORNIA 


forehead  with  the  exactness  of  a  small-town  barber. 
He  sits  now  at  his  desk  with  a  bright  rectangle 
of  afternoon  sunlight  on  the  ruby-red  carpet  below 
him,  dressed  soberly  in  a  dark-blue  suit  with  a  faint 
glaze  to  it,  wearing  with  it  a  dark-blue  tie  and  a 
shirt  of  subtle  pinstripes  with  a  small  RR  mono- 
grammed  discreetly  on  the  pocket,  his  coat  buttoned 
and  his  legs  carefully  but  gracefully  crossed,  narrow 
ankles  sheathed  in  sleek  navy-blue  socks.  An  apothe- 
cary jar  filled  with  jelly  beans  sits  on  a  corner  of 
his  desk.  The  feeling  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
consultation  between  the  gynecologist  and  the  rela- 
tive of  a  patient.  His  elbows  tucked  in  close  to  his 
sides,  he  absently  twirls  and  taps  a  pen  between 
his  fingers  during  the  exchange,  and  when  he  is 
asked  a  question,  he  usually  pauses  to  glance  over 
to  his  press  secretary  on  a  nearby  couch  with  an 
expression  of  amiable  if  slightly  pained  uncertainty 
before  he  responds  with  a  measured  earnestness. 
There  is,  in  the  graham-cracker  texture  of  his  voice, 
seriousness. 

"Well,"  he  says,  gazing  down  for  a  moment  at 
the  pen  he  is  fingering,  "I  don't  fault  the  reasons 
back  of  the  philosophy  of  the  past  thirty  years  in 
government.  We  went  through  a  period,  maybe, 
where  we  had  to  have  that  kind  of  medicine.  But 
people  fell  so  in  love  with  the  medicine,  they  refused 
to  brook  any  arguments  later  on  about  the  needs. 
And  when  the  signs  revealed  that  the  experiment 
wasn't  panning  out,  they  were  reluctant  to  admit 
it.  .  .  ."  When  he  pauses,  he  has  a  manner  of  flicking 
his  head  downward  and  then  back  up  with  a  slightly 
askew  half-grin  he  has  quickly  smuggled  onto  it. 
"I  just  think  people  have  begun  to  realize  that  the 
conservatives'  criticisms  of  the  past  nearly  four 
decades  have  been  justified.'' 

The  political  stance  of  Reagan  and  his  adminis- 
tration is  that  the  whole  span  of  government  from 
Roosevelt  through  Eisenhower  to  Johnson  was 
basicallv  an  aberration,  an  artificial  expression  of 
the  true  American  political  character.  One  of  his 
campaign  advisers  says,  "The  New  Deal  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  answer,  but  didn't  exactly  answer  'em 
all."  Since  Nixon's  election.  Reagan's  staff  has 
speculated  that  it  is  just  possible  Lyndon  Johnson's 
collapse  before  the  end  of  his  first  full  term  may 
turn  out  to  be  not  an  exception  in  the  Presidency 
but  a  precedent— that  by  the  complexity  and  ferocity 
ami  appa rent  irreconcilability  of  the  conflicts  of  the 
times,  the  office  of  President  has  become  a  virtually 
unmanageable  post,  a  matter  of  "wrestling  with  the 
Greek  fates,"  too  perilous  and  tenuous  for  any  man 
to  survive  politically  for  more  than  four  years.  The 
notion  has  occurred  l<>  others— including,  no  doubt. 
Nixon.  "What  seems  to  he  Nixon's  repressiveness 
in  appointments  and  domestic  programs  like  inte- 
gration and  law  and  order,"  one  Washington  w  l  iter 
proposes,  "is  less  understandable  as  a  discharge  of 
obligations  to  the  South  and  Strom  Thurmond  than 
as  a  continual  barricading  of  his  i  ipht  flank  against 
Reagan  in  1972."  A  number  of  Reagan's  Medicean 
patrons  in  Los  Angeles  regard  him  as  an  heir  to  the 
Goldwater  phenomenon— Goldwater's  candidacy  be- 
ing a  kind  of  prophetic  if  primitive  minority  report. 


a  dissenting  opinion  in  the  political  life  of  , 
try,  with  Nixon  now  only  a  partial  full, 
that  prophecy.  Political  geography  woul 
not  incidental  reason  for  this,  with  the  iatic 
demographic  center  of  gravity  now  havir  shif 
for  the  first  time  to  a  point  west  of  the  V 
River.   "That's   right,"  a  strategist  foi  Rea< 
argues,  "I've  been  saying  for  the  past  ei  t  y« 
we  can  forget  the  Northeast.  We  can  go  a  ad  ; 
win  an  election  with  the  rest  of  the  cou 
forget  the  Northeast."  It  is  the  opinion  o 
Reagan's  people  that  "the  Governor  willbnti) 
to  play  a  very  important  role  in  the  politi  oi  I 
nation.  In  fact,  next  to  the  President's,  his  ice- 
be  the  most  important.  You  watch." 


One  begins  to  suspect  after  awhile  tha  "air 
nia  actually  consists  of  all  the  cliche:  bou 
—it  has  not  had  the  time,  found  the  depth  i  ml 
the  self-recognitions,  whatever,  for  it  t(  )ecc 
more  than  that— and  it  has  eluded  compi  lens 
for  that  very  reason,  that  in  trying  to  brealfhroi 
the  cliche-barrier,  one  finds  behind  it  not 
cliches  are  the  reality. 

Nevertheless,  California— gargantuan,  easi 
less,  the  continent's  terrific  and  precipit<  s  en 
is,  in  a  sense,  the  climax  of  our  destiny ;  th  is  w 
it  has  all  come  to.  It  is  closest  to  the  pre*  t  tr 
of  the  country,  and  to  tomorrow's  truth.  I  I 
is  immediately  and  directly  descended,  v  h  i: 
interference  from  the  past,  from  the  two  m,  ra 
protean  events  in  American  life  I  Vietnan;  \  he 
is  done,  will  be  the  next  one  I  :  first  the  Der.  ssk 
the  great  dust  storms  out  of  which  proct  led 
forlorn  pilgrimage  of  spindly  vehicles  ere  <\ns 
to  California:  and  the  other,  World  War  1  i 
plane  factories  and  shipyards,  oil  refim 
military  bases.  So  the  population  of  this  ite 
made  up  of  an  enormous  militai  v-industjil >C 
munity,  mostly  migratory— a  tide  of  refugisfl 
the  Depression;  an  older  immigration  >m 
Middle  West,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska;  and,  ost 
cently.  the  dispossessed,  both  black  and  .rite 
the  old  Confederacy,  unevenly  transmogi 
folk  life  into  an  imitation  of  the  rest  of  the  >url 
from  the  earth  itself  to  the  chrome  and  on> 
essentially  pastless  people  now.  accumuladl 
in  a  strangely  diffused  and  inconclusive  su  <tir 

Hut  even  more  it  seems  here  thai  \ 
whole  terrific  resistless  move  toward  the  \:st 
abruptly  concluded  in  a  kind  of  anarchic  is 
lion:  that  Not  Yet  compulsion  in  the  Amer  in 
was  arbitrarily  aborted,  so  that  in  Califoni.1 
all  the  deserts  of  danger  and  travail,  am  ill 
quiet  plains  and  simple  towns  of  our  pi  is 
vicious  history,  behind  us.  we  had  at  last  I 
arrange  an  identity. 

Along  the  Northern  coast  are  immense  rn 
like  the  Caucasus,  or  the  Mountains  of  th  M' 
and  winding  down  out  of  these  mountains, 
ing  toward  the  valleys  behind  them,  one 
comes  upon  the  pates  of  secret  military  instf  at 
There  are  the  vegetable  valleys  of  Steinbecl 


J:  freight  trains  leisurely  flickering  past  tele- 
J  oles  and  eucalyptus  trees.  There  is  that 
itj  ide  of  tawny,  plump  sun-struck  hills, 
>a  hills,  stingily  speckled  with  shade,  lion- 
it  recognizable  after  awhile  as  the  impro- 
i  pgraphy  of  those  Tom  Mix  westerns  of  a 
»  u've  age,  now  littered  by  oil  storage  tanks, 
j  ng  way  eventually  to  rampant  shopping 
I  nd  freeways  landscaped  in  the  somber  ever- 
nd  olive  ivy  (California  kudzu.  Southern 
iJ  rail  it)  of  cemeteries,  haunted  by  tattered 
ij  igabonds  who  squat  beside  the  traffic  read- 
)  rbacks  propped  on  knapsacks.  The  obscen- 
i  11  ends  with  is  Los  Angeles,  an  interminable 
d  d  of  television  antennas  and  telephone  lines 
a  ie  stalks  of  palms,  dissolving  into  a  murk 
r  htcome  from  a  million  cellophane  chewing- 

tppers  burning  somewhere  nearby, 
'fiirse,  there  is  also  San  Francisco— as  if.  at 
i|  instant,  on  this  last  peninsula  of  faerie  fogs 
Jy  sunsets  which  seems  already  to  be  enter- 
3rient,  we  managed  to  arrive  at  what  could 
\thens  for  the  American  civilization:  an 
i  y  habitable  city  for  once,  midmorning  quiet 
iep  streets,  a  kind  of  Renaissance  city  low 
ills  musing  under  a  blue-chalk  sky.  But  I  he 
a  coast  is  dust  and  water,  sere  brush  and 
lere  probably  the  most  squalid  and  inert 
society  of  any  on  the  continent  lived,  and 
ie  beaches  are  now  populated  with  source- 
ths  looking  like  members  of  another  species 
iformly  tall  and  svelte,  the  girls  with  neat 
ittle  breasts  and  bottoms  snugly  cupped  in 
all  of  them  of  a  peculiar  earth-colored 
ess  acquired  from  the  unbright  Southern 
ia  sunshine,  and  all  of  them  strangely  mute: 
k  like  the  final  perfect  generation  of  a  race 
worshipers.   Above  their  soundless  play, 
>mbed  apartments  are  terraced  upward  pre- 
y  on  little  more  than  large  dirt  clods, 
mo  accident,  then,  that  California— at  our 
dge—  is  where  we  seem  to  have  been  dream- 
future  for  the  past  thirty  years:  our  styles. 
Nations,  our  despairs,  our  diversions.  It  has 
the  culture's  hothouse  garden,  insulated  to 
by  the  desert,  to  the  west  by  the  Pacific. 
11  the  windblown  seeds  and  pollens  of  Amer- 
r  drifting  over  the  stubborn  worn  land,  come 
)us,  extravagant  bloom.  From  the  shopping- 
ivilization  to  the  half-peeled  waitresses,  this 
s  the  rest  of  the  country  gets  its  signals  of 
about  to  happen  to  it.  In  the  1950s,  in  San 
co's  North  Beach,  a  new  American  order 
inception,  with  Jack  Kerouac  and  his  un- 
d  street  saints.  Watts  in  Los  Angeles  was 
t  great  glare  of  a  time  of  holocausts  in 
an  ghettos.  And  in  the  early  Sixties,  there 
I  first  convulsions  at  Berkeley, 
llifornia  there  are  indications  of  an  enerva- 
d  nausea  in  the  political  psychology  of  the 
.  Now  the  oldest  government  on  earth,  we 
is  orphans  of  history  and  have  never  really 
led  who  we  are  and  what  (California  itself 
fting  the  ultimate  metaphor  of  this  distrac- 


tion) .  A  schizophrenia  has  run  through  our  experi- 
ence: the  more  conspicuous  obsession  being  that 
authoritarian  ethic  of  abstinence  and  constrict  ion. 
born  of  Cromwell  and  Plymouth's  flinty  theocracy; 
the  other  impulse  more  obscure,  but  perhaps  deeper 
in  our  spirit.  There  has  always  existed  in  our  past 
a  certain  rowdy  fever,  an  anarchic  romanticism 
and  exuberance,  a  demonic  glee,  a  rage  and  ferocit) 
and  urge  to  voyage  into  unknown  dark  currents  of 
mystery  (our  poets  have  been  Poe.  Crane.  Whit- 
man. Twain,  Wolfe.  Saroyan.  Hemingway  I .  This 
has  been  a  folk  impulse,  and  one  sometimes  sniffs 
it  in  the  sleepless  lobbies  of  airport  terminals  in  the 
late  hours,  when  there  is  a  savage  and  hungering 
edge  to  the  night.  But  this  has  been  the  secret  war- 
fare of  the  American  soul,  a  schizophrenic  struggle 
acted  out  in  such  events  as  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  trial, 
the  McCarthy  inquisitions,  the  continuing  melees  in 
Chicago.  Periodically,  after  great  exertions  of 
spirit,  after  great  existential  adventures,  there 
seems  to  set  in  a  dread  of  these  exhilarations  our 
nature  has  betrayed.  We  lust  again  for  authori- 
tarianism, and  find  ourselves  soon  in  a  profound 
moral  and  spiritual  backwash. 


'California  actu- 
ally consists  of 
all  the  cliches 
about  it," 


Surely  the  great  outpost  for  this  demonic  disposi- 
tion in  the  American  soul  is  Berkeley.  Nothing 
at  the  moment  can  rival  it  as  a  goblin  to  the  conven- 
tional decency.  (One  official  says  "brassiere  sales 
are  down  thirty  per  cent  in  the  shops  around 
here.  .  .  ." )  Sproul  Plaza,  on  a  spring  afternoon,  is 
a  parade  of  youths  in  ragged  jean-shorts  and  san- 
dals; at  one  end  of  the  Plaza,  a  young  Ezekiel,  fear- 
somely  bearded,  barks  passages  of  wrath  from  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  idle  students  around  him.  until 
abruptly  he  ceases  and  departs,  slipping  into  a 
mangy  topcoat.  Beyond  the  Plaza,  down  Telegraph 
Avenue,  a  group  of  young  devouts  draped  in  saiis. 
tlieii  fresh  American  faces  dabbed  in  paint  and  their 
heads  shaved,  slap  their  drums  and  shake  their 
ankle-bells.  In  one  doorway,  under  what  seems  a 
discarded  heap  of  old  blankets,  there  is  a  sudden 
movement,  and  a  blanket  is  pulled  back  for  a  mo- 
ment, disclosing  the  face  of  a  girl,  her  eyes  still 
closed  to  the  light  but  her  mouth  twitching  sound- 
lessly. 

Reflecting  on  the  first  clashes  at  Berkeley  back  in 
the  early  Sixties,  one  professor  suggests.  "All  those 
kids  who  were  battered  by  those  years:  they  have 
this  great  autistic  tendency  now.  They've  really 
turned  inward."  A  legendary  figure  during  those 
confrontations  was  Mario  Savio.  a  lean,  feverish 
youth  whom  the  nation  watched  striding  onstage 
to  interrupt  a  seemingly  placable  address  by  the 
then  university  president  Clark  Kerr.  Sav  io  has  re- 
mained on  the  Berkeley  campus,  but  he  is  more  a 
ghost  now.  He  works  as  a  clerk  in  a  bookstore  along 
Telegraph  Avenue:  he  is  withdrawn  and  gaunt,  his 
face  having  receded  now  into  a  dense  muffling 
beard.  Approached  one  noon  recent!  v  as  he  was 
leaving  the  bookstore  for  lunch,  he  w  as  asked  if  he 
would  be  interested  in  reflecting  on  those  days  of 
the  early  Sixties.  "I  reflect  a  great  deal."  he  replied. 
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"but  I  have  no  desire  to  talk  about  it.  All  right?  But 
good  luck  to  you.  .  .  ."  And  he  proceeded  on  up  the 
sidewalk,  with  his  coat  slung  over  his  shoulder  and 
the  sleeves  of  his  shirt  rolled  to  his  elbows,  glanc- 
ing around  him  with  pale  hawk-eyes  strikingly  like 
those  of  Billy  Graham— unnoticed  and  very  alone. 


\ot  long  after  the  death  of  Ho  Chi  Minh,  some 
two  hundred  youths  gathered  in  Sproul  Plaza, 
began  a  memorial  march  onto  Telegraph  Avenue, 
suddenly  filling  the  streets  with  a  booming  "Ho,  Ho, 
Ho  Chi  Minh!"  The  cars  of  Friday  night  motorists 
were  hopelessly  moored  among  them  for  a  moment, 
the  faces  behind  the  windshields  grinning,  or  studi- 
ously empty.  There  was  an  iciness  in  the  twilight 
now.  Sweeping  around  corners,  they  finally  began 
advancing  on  a  church;  there  the  church  doors  were 
unbolted  and  swung  open  and  the  demonstrators 
advanced  into  the  sanctuary,  spilling  down  the 
carpeted  aisles— an  infusion  of  alien  disheveled 
primitives  out  of  the  subterranean  grottoes  and 
caverns  of  the  American  libido,  into  this  muted 
Gothic  California  suburban  cathedral  of  tans  and 
browns,  walnut  pews  and  fluted  stone  columns  and 
soft  amber  lights  suspended  from  a  high  dizzy 
vaulted  exaltation  of  a  ceiling.  But  it  was  filled  now 
w  ith  the  glare  of  Vietcong  liberation  anthems  played 
over  the  amplifier  system,  and  pictures  of  Ho  had 
been  hastily  taped  to  the  choir  rails  and  the  elevated 
pulpits  on  both  sides  of  the  sanctuary :  a  marble 
aisle  led  to  the  altar  where  a  communion  of  bread 
and  jugs  of  wine  had  been  set  under  a  cross  of  epic 
dimensions  hung  against  satiny  drapery,  to  the  foot 
of  which  had  been  thumbtacked  another  picture  of 
Ho.  It  was  a  ceremony  of  calculated  scandalization. 
(Not  the  least  of  the  essentials  in  the  prosecution  of 
any  revolution  is  a  superb  sense  of  theater.  But 
there  were,  even  here,  certain  echoes  of  a  regular 
Sunday  morning  congregation:  crying  children  had 
to  be  carried  out  at  several  points. )  A  frail,  sallow 
youth  in  a  safari  jacket  carefully  placed  two  red 
flags  on  the  altar  and  then  two  more  on  the  pulpit, 
and  finally  his  friend,  garbed  in  black  and  white 
clerical  robes,  mounted  the  pulpit  to  read  from  Ho's 
prison  writings. 

But  something  more  than  ideologv  was  being 
celebrated  here  tonight— something  dimly  implied 
when  the  speaker  pointed  out,  "Vietnamese  presi- 
dents write  poetry.  American  presidents  v\  rite — I 
don't  know  what."  A  matronly  woman  sang,  "1 
never  want  to  leave  this  world.  ...  I  never  want  to 
let  it  go.  ...  I  never  saw  the  girls  so  lavish.  ...  I 
never  saw  the  young  men  so  comely.  .  .  .  Never  saw 
so  many  hands  Hexing  like  silver  leaves  .  .  .  and  I 
know  why.  .  .  .  it's  the  world  asking  not  to  die.  .  .  ." 

Tom  Hayden,  the  sober  young  circuit  rider  for 
the  radical  left,  said,  "Ho  Chi  Minh  was  a  living 
act  of  defiance.  .  .  .  He  believed  that  most  people 
are  good,  including  people  in  this  country,  but  we 
are  misled  by  a  small  ruling  class  that  controls  the 
means  of  production,  controls  the  mass  media.  .  .  . 
He  was  perhaps  the  most  concrete  man,  as  well  as 
the  most  romantic  man,  of  our  century.  •  •  ." 


( The  tone  of  some  of  Ho's  passages  seei  d  a  I 
more  prim  and  quaintly  domestic,  close 
morality,  than  one  might  have  guessed  )m  t 
evening's  occasion:  one  began  to  suspect  mu 
of  the  context  of  the  war,  he  would  have  fo 
partisans  and  the  evening  about  as  bizarre;  won 
say,  a  small  farmer  in  Idaho.) 

They  finally  arose,  pew  by  pew,  to  shu  ;  do' 
the  aisles,  across  the  marble  approach  to  e  all 
to  lay  flowers  there.  There  was,  a  short  ti ;  lat 
a  slightly  awkward  moment.  A  delegation  bla< 
in  the  balcony,  who  had  abstained  from  tl  inil 
tribute,  suddenly  were  coming  down  the  aisjs  the 
selves,  interrupting  a  speaker.  There  was  ;  espt 
ful  hush  from  everyone.  Then,  as  the  blacl  star 
back  up  the  aisle,  someone  in  front  bolted  t'lisi 
and  blurted,  "Power  to  the  people!"  E\ 
around  him  others  arose,  thrusting  up  the  fist? 
cry  to  the  retreating  black  delegation,  "1  wer 
the  people!"  The  blacks  responded  with  a  w  r 
ually   raised   fists,   murmuring,   "Power  ;o 
people,"  and  went  back  upstairs,  while  the  in 
downstairs  pews  settled  themselves  again  per 
brief  and  tenuous  communication  across  th  ;ha 
Sometime  later,  as  a  white  youth  in  the  pul]  be 
reading  from  some  of  Ho's  rather  gaudy  mj 
tions  of  the  lynching  of  a  black  man,  the  icki 
the  balcony  solemnly  arose  and  forsook  I  •  <x 
sion  altogether. 

Outside,  the  march  resumed— headed  fo  :  bl 
recently  razed  for  new  construction  which, -iel> 
lets  that  afternoon  announced,  would  in  :ad 
dedicated  tonight  Ho  Chi  Minh  Park.  Th(  mo 
through  the  dark  streets  now  with  candles  t\hkl 
chanting  like  a  low  dirge,  "Ho  .  .  .  Ho  . .  ]IoJ 
Minh."  Surging  across  the  asphalt  lot  of  1 ;  F 
and  Shop  supermarket,  they  reached  th  va 
block,  a  sound  of  scuffling  now  in  the  darl  is 
leaped  ditches  and  scrambled  up  high  ban!  of 
—some  of  their  faces,  under  long  tattered  irnesi 
behind  great  bristling  brambles  of  be 
sembled  in  the  small  whispered  glow  of  tl  at 
flames  nothing  so  much  as  the  faces  of  Pit  I 
there  were  whoops  in  the  night,  someone  crd, 
the  caves!  To  the  caves!"  After  the  spec  ?  • 
began  scattering  away  over  the  rubble;  so  sva 
above  them  in  the  blind  heavens  a  jet's -iui 
dwindled  with  fading  booms  into  the  Ea 
over  the  lot.  the  candles  they  had  left  propp<  in 
mounds  and  piles  of  rock  continued  wiiMn; 
multitudinous  murmuring  in  the  night. 


Floyd  Wakefield,  a  member  of  Californ 
assembly,  lives  in  the  outer  suburban  n  :l 
hood  of  I  x>s  Angeles  that  Hanks  Watts,  fla  in 
s(|iial  pastel  stucco  bungalows.  Wakefield  - 
on  a  cornei.  with  a  flagpole  in  front  and  I  n 
branded  on  a  shingle  by  the  door.  He  is  a  ' 
of  middle  age,  balding,  pleasant,  and  mild  U 
cided.on  retirement  as  the  owner  of  a  sporti 
store,  to  try  for  the  California  legislature 
plains,  "because  I  want  to  preserve  the  decei  ll' 
in  the  American  tradition.  The  majority  f-'i  l 
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irica  is  disillusioned  now  with  the  whole 

lit  experiment,  with  the  Truman  and  Ken- 
d  Johnson  thing.  The  trouble  was,  we  were 
In  prosperity,  people  are  so  busy  making 
hey  begin  to  forget  about  government,  they 
t  somebody  and  then  forget  him.  And  the 
;y  elect,  they  get  up  there  and  just  meld  in 

i  system,  they  don't  do  what  they  said  they 
nna  do  when  they  were  running." 
64,  one  newsman  who  covers  the  terrain 

|  lto  Orange  County  for  the  Los  Angeles 
sked  Wakefield,  who  was  then  appearing 
ly  at  school-board  meetings  to  complain 
hool  integration  procedures,  what  his  small 
tie-tack  meant:  "He  stood  up,  put  his  hand 
heart— he  was  quite  serious— and  replied. 
Idwater.  Good  Government.  Glorify  God,' 

,i  sat  back  down." 

field  was  sitting  with  his  wife,  an  equally 
pleasant  woman  who  migrated  out  to  Cali- 
om  Alabama  in  1938,  in  their  living  room. 
:ople  are  almost  getting  to  the  vigilante 
le  said.  "Gun  sales  have  probably  tapered 
nd  here,  because  I  can't  think  of  anyone 
;n't  got  theirs  by  now.  Those  kids  up  at 
now,  looting  and  wearing  flowers  and  all 
g.  Of  course.  I'm  a  Republican,  but  closest 
asic  nature,  the  basic  temperament  of  the 
n  people,  it  was  Wallace.  People  figure,  my 
ly  family,  my  survival  depends  on  things 
langed.  It's  everything— this  business  of 
ussing  to  achieve  integration,  the  situation 
ampuses,  the  way  the  government's  spend- 
and  all  this  sex  education  in  the  schools." 
k  his  head,  smiled  vaguely,  and  added,  "I 
5  gonna  get  a  heck  of  a  lot  worse,  frankly, 
there's  gonna  be  a  revolution.  I  think  it's 
e— within  the  next  three  or  four  years." 
alifornia  state  senator,  John  G.  Smitz,  him- 
mber  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  says,  "Cali- 
is  become  the  Spain  for  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
vas  sometime  during  Bob  Kennedy's  cam- 
I  California  that  one  of  Kennedy's  aides 
I  to  a  newsman,  "If  fascism  ever  arrives  in 
|  it's  gonna  come  in  right  through  Bakers- 
nd  in  the  event  we  come  to  that,  it  would 
be  a  totalitarianism  quite  righteous  and 
quite  decent  and  upright,  myopically  inno- 
illy  having  more  to  do  with  Jaycee  lunch- 
Disneyland,  a  strictly  unique  and  indige- 
^merican  variety  unrecognizable  to  a  vast 
)f  citizens. 

:  Berkeley  campus,  a  distinguished  profes- 
i|j  olitical  science  muses,  "I've  resisted  the 
i<  >rospective  because  it  tends  to  freeze  your 
i  about  what's  going  on— the  big  difference 
i  ed  to  be  the  relatively  limited  and  negative 
Q  objectives  at  work  now.  That  there's  any 
I-  vhat  the  state  should  be  beyond  peaceful 
I  e  is  very  difficult  to  judge.  You  have  to  ask. 
j  i  American  fascism  be  an  amalgam  of  the 
Jiterests?  Well,  the  elite  here  is  a  techno- 
N  ite,  whereas  Reaganism  and  Wallacism  are 
^  ively  Neanderthal  in  life-styles,  so  how 


would  Reaganism  and  Wallacism  challenge  that " 
technological  elite?  Well,  one  thing  they've  really 
got  going  for  them  is  this  extraordinary  anxiety 
among  the  working  class.  .  .  .  People  feel  now  a  real 
puzzlement  and  confusion  about  the  world  they're 
living  in— there  have  been  too  many  changes,  it  has 
ceased  to  be  familiar.  The  psychic  impact  of  that  is 
hard  to  exaggerate.  And  these  changes  have  quite 
implicitly  called  into  question  the  virtues  and  values 
they've  lived  by.  There  is  this  uneasiness,  combined 
with  the  different  morality  of  youth,  their  language 
and  dress  and  contempt  for  middle-class  values.  And 
it's  not  just  the  hippies  that  Middle  America  feels 
alienated  from— they  also  feel  alienated  from  the 
sophisticated  establishment,  which  they  sense  also 
has  a  contempt  for  them.  That's  all  exacerbated 
with  the  working  class— the  hate  and  fear  locked  up 
within  the  working  class  now  is  really  profound." 


'Gun  sales  have 
probably  tapered 
off  around  here, 
because  I  can't 
think  of  anyone 
who  hasn't  got 
theirs  by  now.'  ' 


To  many,  the  candidacy  of  Wallace  for  President 
in  1968  was  one  approximation  of  the  potential 
for  an  American  fascism,  and  the  outcome  of  that 
campaign  was  not  necessarily  reassuring.  He  ac- 
complished the  formidable  feat  of  official  status  on 
the  ballot  of  every  state  in  the  union,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  last  weeks  of  the  campaign  that  his 
vitality  began  to  wane— and  that  largely  for  oblique 
reasons.  Even  so,  he  mustered  some  ten  million 
votes.  And  though  local  political  moods  do  not 
necessarily  carry  into  Presidential  elections,  many 
have  also  begun  to  wonder  if  certain  mayoral  elec- 
tions in  1969— startling  assertions  of  the  Wallace 
mentality  in  such  cities  as  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis, 
and,  of  course,  New  York— were  not  intimations  of 
what  one  may  expect  nationally  in  the  future. 

Nicholas  Petris,  one  embattled  liberal  in  the  Cali- 
fornia senate  from  the  Oakland  and  Berkeley  area, 
reflects,  "Voters  just  can't  take  a  liberal  adminis- 
tration for  very  long.  A  liberal  phase  in  govern- 
ment makes  people  explore  and  exert  their  souls  and 
consciences,  it  doesn't  soothe  people,  it  exhorts 
them,  and  finally  it  begins  to  set  off  feelings  of  guilt 
when  duty  is  invoked  again  and  again,  a  duty  to 
involve  themselves  in  the  troubles  of  others  over 
long  periods  of  time.  After  a  while,  the  average 
man,  when  he  gets  home  in  the  evening  and  sees 
demonstrations  and  protests  on  television,  says, 
'Goddamnit.  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  worrying  about 
everybody  else,'  and  he  revolts  against  influences 
that  would  lead  him  further  into  concern,  into  guilt." 

"Part  of  Reagan's  appeal,"  one  California  Demo- 
crat declares,  "is  that  he  is  standing  there— with  all 
the  effect  of  the  social  legislation  of  the  past  years 
having  gone  beyond  what  most  people  figured  on, 
having  gotten  out  of  hand,  it  seems— there  as  an  in- 
dividual trying  to  restore  control  again  to  events. 
Law  and  order  is  part  of  this  sense  of  loss  of  con- 
trol—a thing  that  only  matters  in  a  time  like  this." 

There  were  hints  of  this  exhaustion  not  long  ago. 
when  the  state  passed  by  a  two-to-one  margin  the 
famous  Proposition  14,  a  proposal  which  would 
have  wiped  out  a  1963  law  forbidding  discrimina- 
tion in  most  housing.  The  state  supreme  court  dis- 
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Marshall  Frady  cai"ded  the  referendum  as  unconstitutionally  re- 
stricting the  action  of  legislatures  in  the  future,  and 
Reagan,  during  his  campaign  for  Governor,  indi- 
cated he  would  salvage  the  measure  by  merely  re- 
moving that  last  provision  from  it. 

"The  reaction  against  blacks  has  reached  the 
point  where  you  can't  even  talk  about  normal  de- 
cent reforms,"  one  liberal  Republican  in  the  Cali- 
fornia assembly  says.  "We're  in  a  hell  of  a  box. 
We've  had  considerable  debate  in  the  past  several 
sessions  about  recruiting  blacks  out  of  the  ghettos 
for  our  campuses,  so  that  we'll  have  a  certain  small 
percentage— around  ten  per  cent— on  each  campus. 
The  argument  we  get  is,  Why  are  you  making. a 
special  case  for  black  youths  who  aren't  qualified? 
Well,  I  haven't  heard  any  complaints  about  the  per- 
centage allowance  for  athletes  who  aren't  academ- 
ically qualified— we've  had  that  allowance  for  the 
past  fifty  years."  ( In  the  Los  Angeles  mayor's  cam- 
paign, which  Yorty  managed  to  reduce  finally  to  the 
issue  of  race,  the  fact  that  his  Negro  opponent,  in 
a  city  only  12  per  cent  black,  still  came  so  close 
to  winning,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  measure  of 
Yorty's  boorishness. ) 

"The  license  of  the  Elizabethan,"  pronounces  Dr. 
Max  Rafferty,  California's  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation and  erstwhile  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate, 
who  styles  himself  an  Eisenhower  Republican,  "was 
followed  by  the  repressions  of  Cromwell.  The  licen- 
tiousness and  bawdiness  of  the  Restoration  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  period  of  austerity.  There  was 
another  time  of  license,  of  course,  before  Queen 
Victoria."  Rafferty,  a  medium-sized  man  with  a 
somew  hat  disproportionately  large  head,  commonly 
considered  the  Merlin  of  California's  conservative 
visions  of  Camelot,  likes  to  think  in  classical  terms— 
which,  according  at  least  to  Assemblyman  Wake- 
field, was  his  undoing  when,  after  demolishing  in- 
cumbent liberal  Tom  Kuchel  in  the  GOP  primary, 
he  confronted  former  California  secretary  of  state 
Alan  Cranston  in  the  general  campaign :  "I  kept 
telling  'em,  'You  better  get  Rafferty  out  of  the  clouds 
and  tell  him  to  come  on  down  with  the  rest  of  us 
folks.'  " 

More  likely,  though,  Rafferty  was  toppled  by  a 
newspaper  profile,  a  singular  and  old-fashioned 
feat  of  journalism,  written  by  a  young  reporter 
for  the  Long  Beach  Independent-Press-Telegram 
named  David  Shaw,  who  had  discovered  that,  for 
all  of  Rafferty's  Fourth  of  July  fulminations  about 
"creeps,  cowards,  and  Communists"  who  were 
avoiding  the  draft  ("It  is."  he  announced,  "a  price- 
less privilege  to  wear  our  country's  uniform.  ...  To 
my  everlasting  regret,  I  am  not  a  veteran"),  he  had 
exerted  considerable  industry  in  getting  himself 
exempted  from  the  draft  during  World  War  II  for 
(lat  feet.  "He  had  been  in  ROTC  at  UCLA  and  said 
he  hadn't  liked  it  at  all,"  his  former  wife  disclosed, 
"and  he  told  me  he  hoped  his  flat  feet  would  keep 
him  out  of  the  service.  He  said  if  that  didn't  work, 
it  would  be  easy  to  have  an  accident  and  shoot  a 
toe  off."  After  an  appeal  and  reexamination,  he 
was  excused  from  the  service,  and  residents  of  the 
small  town  in  the  Mojave  Desert  where  Rafferty 


taught  school  from  1940  to  1948,  recall,  "1 
with  a  cane  during  the  war  .  .  .  and  celeh 
Day  by  throwing  his  cane  away."  Wakefiel  ami 
others,  believes  that  series  of  articles  beat  m.  ( 
California  journalist  observes,  "Rafferty 
certain  raffish  quality  about  scholars  and  ?aci 
when  they  find  themselves  in  positions  of  p  yen 
consequence.  The  great  tragic  flaw  of  schol  s  te 
to  be  a  certain  fragility  of  character.  .  .  ." 

Rafferty,  if  a  bit  more  subdued  now,  stil  em,' 
garrulous  about  conditions  in  Californi;  Sit 
one  afternoon  recently  in  his  Sacramento -fi 
proposed  in  a  voice  somewhat  reminiscen  )f  j 
Bailey  on  Queen  for  a  Day,  "The  troubl  is  r 
tivism— this  teaching  that  there  are  no  r  1  a 
lutes.  This  breaks  down  all  lasting  value;  Th 
what  many  think  is  responsible  for  the  br  kd 
of  our  moral  heritage,  the  trouble  on  the  ca  pus 
For  his  part,  Rafferty  recently  issued  pr 
called  Guidelines  for  Moral  Instruction'^ : 
fornia  Schools,  which  opens  w  ith  a  soldii  s  I 
from  Vietnam:  "As  I  write  the  sun  is  e  in° 
one  of  those  beautiful  Pacific  days.  ...  I 
me  to  thinking  about  our  country.  .  .  .  Su  osi 
as  a  nation  find  again  the  faith  our  Fathe  kn 
Suppose  our  statesmen  learn  again  to  list  to 
voice  of  God?...   America:   Choose  tH  4' 


road. 


It  is  the  eleventh  hour. 


cites  a  section  of  the  California  code  whi 
lates  that  teachers  will  acquaint  studes 
"morality,  truth,  justice,  and  patriotism,"  ai 
them  to  "avoid  idleness,  profanity,  and  fal  ho 
and  instruct  them  "in  manners  and  mor4"i 
ferty  intones.  "You  remember  what  hap  ne 
the  Greeks?  They  became  more  and  more  1  ?nt 
and  permissive,  until  finally  the  MacedoniW 
down  and  took  them  over— the  Macedoniar/fver 
puritanical  as  you'll  find." 

Last  fall,  for  the  first  time  in  recent  histi 
fornia  voters  junked  a  statewide  bond 'sif 
finance  expansion  of  state  campuses.  A  Rt  lbl 
assemblyman  who  describes  himself  as  "]i  A 
gelical  moderate"  says,  "There  must  h;1; 
fifty  to  seventy-five  campus-unrest  bills  irfad 
last  session,  very,  very  repressive  legisla  >n. 
managed  to  bury  most  of  them  in  the  le;  la 
but  if  the  public  had  had  its  way,  every  on<  ft 
bills  would  have  passed."  Last  spring  at  rl 
when  a  cleared  block  was  appropriated  b;  til 
radicals  as  a  People's  Park,  the  dispute  w;  ai 
fied  into  a  massive  confrontation  between 
and  police  on  May  20.  with  a  helicopte 
called  to  blow  tear  gas  over  the  studen : 
gassed  the  hell  out  of  those  kids,"  says  tli 
blyman.  "It  was  an  accident,  hut  wc  even  g. 
campus  hospital— hell,  that's  against  the  Get 
vention.  But  do  you  think  there  was  an  pi 
outcry?  No  sir— they  accepted  the  whole 
u  as  all  right  w  ith  them." 


In  all  this,  there  is  the  curious  and  e 
figure  of  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  now  pres 
San  Francisco  Slate  College,  a  former  do> 
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vho  as  acting  president  last  year*  applied 
ido-whacks  to  disorders  on  his  campus  over 
idies,  with  an  inscrutable  mixture  of  zest, 
i,  a  certain  mischievousness,  and  fits  of  furi- 
ation.  The  press  had  difficulty  in  puzzling 

"It's  embarrassing  to  me,"  he  admits,  "to 
i  National  Review  and  find  an  article  and 
k  that's  great!'  If  you  find  an  anti-intellec- 
about  now,"  he  says,  "a  hostility  toward 
education  and  suspicion  of  the  whole  aca- 
immunity,  that  could  be  a  healthy  thing— 
ise  a  painful  vital  operation  may  be  healthy 
atient.  I  maintain  it's  not  the  American 
and  John  Birch  Society  threatening  aca- 
eedom  now,  it's  these  goon  squads  led  by 
,  professors  into  classrooms  'to  stop  those 
2nes  from  teaching';  it's  these  bastards  like 
rican  Federation  of  Teachers  that  are  the 

threat  to  academic  freedom  now.  The 
n  Legion  is  our  best  friend  at  the  moment." 

the  least,  a  solitary  figure  in  the  academic 
ity. 

veils  across  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  from 
ncisco  in  a  rambling  hillside  home.  On  a 
aturday  afternoon,  with  a  soft  mist  of  rain 

I  he  padded  over  a  grassy  carpet  with  a 
of  whiskey  in  his  miniature  hand,  and  dis- 
"When  the  Ph.D.s  from  a  prestige  univer- 
o  impose  on  the  natives  a  sophisticated  cul- 

e  plucked  his  phrases  meticulously,  with 
ises  for  more  furious  pacing,  stopping  com- 

.  to  investigate  certain  trinkets  about  the 
hey're  like  Parisian  intellectuals  trying  to 

Jightenment  to  Algeria,  and  they  despise 
ral  forms  of  Algeria  which  they  don't  re- 
understand.  If  the  teachers  are  successful, 
*ian  wants  to  become  a  Parisian,  and  looks 
the  culture  from  which  he  sprang.  And  as 
he  American  college  student  is  successfully 

(idized  by  the  American  intellectual,  he 

[vvn  on  the  mainstream  of  American  culture 
serican  Legion,  the  Grange,  the  Rotary,  the 

iub— because  he's  all  wrapped  up  in  Beckett, 
3ound.  But  the  American  Legion  and  the 
^lub  have  just  as  much  importance  in  a 

,:y  as  The  Neiv  York  Review  of  Books. 

kht  more,  maybe.  Eric  Hoffer  realizes  the 
ub  and  the  volunteer  fire  brigade  are  worthy 
t.  Now  I'm  not  a  member  of  that  culture— 
mber  of  the  highbrow  culture.  And  this  is 
n  which  I  myself  have,  which  is— I  don't 
u  necessarily  have  to  be  estranged  from 
dds.  I  mean,  can  you  not  become  the  kind 
ctual  who  appreciates  La  Rochefoucauld 
e  same  time  with  fellow  citizens  on  Memo- 
salute  the  flag?" 

ly,  there  is  the  suspicion  on  other  cam- 
it,  as  one  Berkeley  official  put  it,  "Haya- 
ics  tough  but  settles  as  soft  as  anybody." 
Jr  all  his  bristling  and  peculiarly  aggrieved 
has  quietly  struck  a  number  of  accommo- 


J.  Langguth  on  San  Francisco  State  in  the 
1969  Harper's. 


dations  with  militants  at  San  Francisco  Slate.  He 
insists  he  feels  no  discomfort  in  the  companv  of 
conservative  Republicans— if  his  fellow  scholars  re 
gard  him  as  corrupted  now,  he  argues,  "that  doesn't 
bother  me  one  damn  bit.  That's  their  problem,  not 
mine.  Mine  is  strictly  an  academic  position.  I  want 
to  build  up  a  record,  and  whether  in  the  long  run  I 
turn  out  to  be  liberal  or  conservative,  that  will  take 
care  of  itself.  .  .  ."  But  there  is  somehow  the  sense 
that  his  own  esoteric  piques  have  been  subtly  ap 
propriated  for  other  ends. 


'. . .  no  one  has 
emerged  as  so 
complete  and 
conspicuous  a 
tribute  to  the 
beleaguered 
Reader's  Digest 
ethic  as  Reagan.' 


^hatever,  such  figures  as  Hayakawa,  Rafferty. 
▼  ▼  and  even  despite  himself,  Yorty,  have  all 
been  born  in  California  out  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
culture  in  trauma;  accosted,  aghast,  besieged  by 
that  other  nature  in  the  American  Character— the 
nether  region  of  the  Dionysian,  the  ecstatic.  But  no 
one  has  emerged  as  so  complete  and  conspicuous  a 
tribute  to  the  beleaguered  Reader's  Digest  ethic  as 
Reagan.  "He  just  gives  them  the  feeling,"  one  Cali- 
fornia newsman  says,  "that  they  don't  have  to  feel 
guilty  for  what's  happening  on  the  campuses,  for 
the  despair  of  the  blacks."  There  is  about  him  a 
quality  of  resolute  simplicity:  nuances,  qualifica- 
tions, complexities  lend  him  a  certain  expression  of 
impatient  dislocation.  "There  are  never  grays  with 
him,  never  any  tentatives.  never  self-doubts."  one 
California  native  says.  "He  has  always  been  a  true 
believer,  both  in  his  liberal  union  days  and  now. 
You  notice  when  he's  speaking— there's  never  any 
tranquillity,  any  calm  in  his  voice.  Always  that  even 
heat." 

Of  course  it  was  out  here  too,  at  land's  edge,  where 
there  emerged  the  innocent  image  of  ourselves— a 
sweet  and  humble  mythology  composed  of  Our 
Gang  comedies,  the  streets  and  white  front-porch 
galleries  of  Andy  Hardy  sets,  the  gentle  sagas  of 
Frank  Capra;  Lew  Ayres,  Lionel  Barrymore.  Gar- 
field and  Cagney  and  James  Stewart  reflected  us, 
and  we  communed  with  those  reflections,  the  myth- 
ology in  that  mirror,  in  numberless  little  Moorish 
shrines  over  the  Main  Streets  of  the  land.  Reagan 
himself  could  have  stepped  directly  out  of  the 
America  that  mythology  celebrated:  a  plain  little 
Illinois  town  of  some  twelve  hundred  souls.  He  was 
born  in  a  five-room  flat  over  a  general  store  where 
his  father  sold  shoes.  He  attended  a  small  and  some- 
what prim  Disciples  of  Christ  college  in  Illinois, 
where  his  major  obsession  was  to  make  the  football 
team,  but  he  led  a  student  strike  which  finally  de- 
posed the  president;  the  strike  had  to  do  with  the 
school's  priggish  social  policies  in  the  Roaring 
Twenties.  He  was  not  so  much  a  scholar  as  a  year- 
book celebrity:  basketball  cheerleader,  president  of 
the  student  council,  on  the  debating  team,  in  the 
dramatic  club,  dances  at  the  fraternity  houses  and 
cherry  phosphates  at  the  Eureka  drugstore.  He  had 
contracted  an  exotic  hankering  for  the  stage  during 
campus  productions,  but  wound  up  after  graduation 
as  a  snappy  young  radio  sports  announcer  for  a 
Chicago  station.  Then,  on  the  West  Coast  covering 
the  Chicago  Cubs'  spring  training,  he  visited  a  band 
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THE  PRESENCE 
by  Maxine  Kumin 

Something  went  crabvvise 

across  the  snow  this  morning. 

Something  went  hard  and  slow 

over  our  hayfield. 

It  could  have  been  a  raccoon 

lugging  a  knapsack, 

it  could  have  been  a  porcupine 

carrying  a  tennis  racket. 

it  could  have  been  something 

supple  as  a  red  fox 

dragging  the  squawk  and  spattei 

of  a  crippled  woodcock. 

Ten  knuckles  underground 

those  bones  are  seeds  now 

pure  as  baby  teeth 

lined  up  in  the  burrow. 


I  cross  on  snowshoes 
cunningly  woven  from 
the  skin  and  sinews  of 
something  else  that  went  before. 


from  back  home  which  had  signed  a  contract  with 
Gene  Autry,  and  was  noticed  by  an  agent.  After  a 
series  of  appointments,  he  signed  with  Warner 
Brothers,  and  after  playing  George  Gipp  in  Knute 
Rockne—All  American  (the  role  he  savored  the 
most),  was  launched  into  his  erratic  screen  career. 

He  remained  a  comparatively  fresh  and  sturdy 
Boy  Scout  amid  the  luscious  carnality  of  Holly- 
wood. Probably  his  most  notable  performance  was 
as  the  young  village  Lochinvar  in  the  soap  opera 
King's  Row,  who.  after  being  injured  in  an  accident, 
had  his  legs  rather  arbitrarily  amputated  by  the 
town  doctor  who  was  peeved  because  Reagan  was 
dating  his  daughter.  On  awakening  from  the  opera- 
tion. Reagan  peered  down  at  his  form  on  the  bed 
and  uttered  the  memorable  line:  "Where's  the  rest 
of  me?  "—a  line  he  improbably  adapted  as  the  title 
of  his  autobiography  later. 

Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  ideo- 
logicallv  adrift  during  his  early  years  in  Hollywood. 
Though  a  conspicuous  Democrat  and  an  evangelist 
of  his  screen  actors'  union,  he  was  an  amenable  wit- 
ness during  the  1917  HUAC  hearings  on  Communist 
activity  in  Hollywood.  It  was  after  his  screen  career, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  had  guttered  out.  that 
General  Electric  enlisted  him  to  decorate  its  half- 
hour  television  dramas  and  entertain  its  250,000 
employees  in  123  plants  over  the  country.  While  he 
was  on  the  lonely  "mashed-potatoes  circuit."  as  he 
describes  it.  he  politically  coalesced:  nol  surpris- 


ingly, according  to  the  patterns  of  the  c  po 
mentality,  he  discovered  the  menace  of  gov  nn 
intervention  in  business.  In  the  meantime,  s  a 
ciation  with  GE  not  only  gave  him  his  >Ht 
testament  but  left  him  comfortably  afflue ,  \ 
ranch  land  in  the  Malibu  Hills.  He  becai  n 
seriously  engaged  in  politics— in  partic  ir 
Goldwater  campaign.  In  a  televised  speec  he 
livered  on  the  eve  of  that  disaster  he  said,  " m 
I  have  a  rendezvous  with  destiny.  We  will  esi 
for  our  children  this,  the  last  best  hope  for  iai 
earth,  or  we  will  sentence  them  to  take  the  ;t 
into  a  thousand  years  of  darkness."  (OnLof 
closest  advisers  speculates  that  if  Reagan  i  ii< 
said  to  have  one  galvanizing  hero,  "I  guess  _wi 
be  Winston  Churchill.")  He  became  himsel -ne 
best  hope  of  the  Goldwater  coalition.  Tl  i 
have  felt  uncomfortable  having  to  resort  to  fij 
many  still  suspected  was  merely  a  glib  mareq 
but  in  1967,  after  easily  disposing  of  t  H 
Democratic  incumbent  Pat  Brow  n,  Ronald1  ti 
became  Governor  of  California. 

Though  some  have  detected  a  slight  mellc  in 
Reagan  as  his  administration  has  worn  <•. 
the  opinion  of  Senator   Smitz,  the  Join  B 
Society's  emissary  from  Orange  County,  la 
really  have  nothing  to  complain  about.  All 
ferences  with  Governor  Reagan  have  beer  iv 
gap  between  his  rhetoric  and  his  action,  t 
didn't  last.  They  are  matching  pretty  wel<n» 
Reagan  himself  insists,  "I  don't  understa  I 
we're  hailed  out  here  as  some  kind  of  reps 
Neanderthal  administration.  On  the  matte  f 
fare,  for  instance,  we  aren't  saying  all  thosJoe 
are  rascals  and  you  shouldn't  do  anything  r 
of  them.  Our  approach  is  simply  that  insu'l 
handout,  we  feel  what  they  really  want  is1 1 
up."' 

But  one  liberal  legislator  complains,  in  u 
despair,  "For  Chrissake,  he  just  vetoed  a  I  I 
the  other  day  for  school-lunch  programs  tlu  ;\ 
body  and  his  brother  were  for.  It's  been  i*'t 
that  there  are  500,000  children  in  the  Ca  o 
school  system  suffering  from  malnutrition,  n 
this  bill  would  have  done  was  allot  some  fi\  e 
dollars  in  state  funds  to  match  local  and  :c 
funds  to  give  these  children  milk  and  lunch1, 
didn't  hear  a  word  from  the  Governor'  c 
against  it— the  bill  got  to  him,  he  signed  it'ii 
humanitarian,  you  know  — but  he  also  eff  ti 
destroyed  it  by  striking  out  the  funding  pro  a 
The  measure's  author,  Democratic  Senator  ^ 
R.  Moscone  from  San  Francisco,  said  w  i 
learned  what  had  happened,  "This  gutless  y 
risy— this  was  only  a  tactic  to  take  the  hear  >i 
a  humanitarian  bill  that  he  didn't  have  the  <  ' 
to  veto  outright." 

Reagan's  human  commitments  strike  a  nui  » 
liberals  in  California  as,  at  best,  incidental, 
got  a  bunch  of  bookkeepers  making  decision;  i 
government,"  another  Democratic  senat< 
"We're  getting  bookkeeping  decisions,  not  i  < 
or  educational  decisions.  Ifs  a  goddamn  \ 
merit  of  bookkeepers."  Reagan  himself  has  • 1 
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es,  "Nothing  is  more  important  right  now 
ng  the  costs  of  government.  ...  I  repeat, 
more  important  than  economy  in  govern- 
'  Accordingly,  his  first  year  in  office  he 
a  budget  with  a  cutlass  approach  to 
in  government:  a  simple  indiscriminate 
it  swipe  right  across  the  board.  A  Demo- 
islature  confounded  him  in  that,  and  the 
al  was  repeated  for  every  year  thereafter, 
with  a  Republican  legislature,  Reagan  has 

>d  a  more  sophisticated  technique:  all  de- 
i  are  ordered  to  submit  budgets  contracted 
cent,  along  with  their  list  of  priorities  for 
ams  they  have  had  to  trim,  with  Reagan 
ing  his  own  determinations  of  which  of 

lover  programs  can  be  salvaged. 

assion  that  has  begun  to  gather  in  Cali- 
a  politics  is  anxiety  over  environment- 
hat  is  sure  to  be  at  play  in  the  politics  of 
1  through  the  decade  ahead;  in  a  way.  it 
que  and  specialized  issue.  The  people  in 
d  aren't  likely  to  get  terribly  exercised 
lution  of  the  Yacht  Club  basin,  or  what's 
I  to  the  trees  several  hundred  miles  away 
I've  never  been  in  a  forest.  But  the  general 
n  and  contamination  of  environment  has 
i  unique  concern  in  California,  compre- 
*  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  both 
<nd  conservatives.  In  the  beginning.  Rea- 
?xes  on  the  issue  were  conventional.  Dur- 
onflict  between  the  Northern  California 
ommunities  and  the  federal  government 
iures  to  rescue  the  redwoods  from  further 
eagan  said.  "The  economic  needs  of  the 
dustry  should  be  considered,""  and  then, 
ition  on  Agnew's  philosophy  about  ghet- 
iee  is  a  tree— how  many  more  do  you  need 
it?"  But  as  his  political  sensitivities  be- 
fe  refined,  he  began  responding  more  in- 
to immediate  environmental  crises  in  his 
'  most  recently  identified  himself  with  legis- 
.  arrest  landfill  expansion  into  San  Fran- 

smay  with  Reagan,  of  course,  is  most 
■  on  the  state  campuses,  and  especially 
ey.  A  university  official  there  says,  "He's 
I  that  students  pay  their  own  tuition,  of 
id  the  regents  compromised  by  hiking  the 
tm  fee.  But  indications  are  the  Governor 
isfied  with  that,  and  the  pressures  have 
to  do  more  than  that.  There's  no  ques- 
:talk  to  faculty  members  and  they're  much 
iasy  about  their  position  in  this  state  than 
.  The  problem  at  the  moment  is  confined 
Ment— whether  we'll  still  be  able  to  recruit 
i»f  people  we've  been  able  to  recruit  in  the 
ally,  it's  more  the  general  climate  of  opin- 
feel,  rather  than  specifics— like  his  crack 
testern    Governors  Conference  when  the 
:ame  up  of  importing  water  from  Canada: 
ed,  'We'll  trade  them  a  university  for  some 
at  kind  of  thing  is  unsettling,  at  the  least." 


Reagan's  own  vision  of  campus  tribulations  w  as 
announced  in  a  speech  he  delivered  to  the  Common- 
wealth Club  in  San  Francisco  during  last  spring  s 
disorders  at  Berkeley  over  the  People's  Park,  which 
he  termed  a  "gathering  of  unsavory  characters  who 
had  so  frightened  many  of  the  housewives  in  the 
neighborhood  that  they  wouldn't  even  walk  down 
the  street  to  go  shopping."  Rather  than  being  oc<  a- 
sioned  by  any  deep  malaise  in  American  society  or 
by  desperation  over  Vietnam,  Reagan  saw  it  all  as 
the  contrivance  of  a  "revolutionary  movement  in- 
volving a  tiny  minority  of  faculty  and  students  find- 
ing concealment  and  shelter  in  the  disappointment 
and  resentment  of  an  entire  college  generation  .  .  . 
being  fed  into  the  knowledge  factory  with  no  regard 
for  their  individualism,  their  aspirations  or  their 
dreams"— a  minority  exploiting  this  majority  to 
"challenge  the  right  of  private  ownership  of  land  in 
this  country." 

Reagan's  own  image  of  the  majority  of  the  col- 
lege generation  now  is  represented  most  closely, 
perhaps,  by  the  Up  With  People  Chorus,  an  assem- 
bly of  fresh,  neatly  barbered.  radiant,  grinning, 
ruthlessly  glad  youngsters  who  indulge  in  some 
hygienic  folk  songs  and  belt  out  "God  Bless  Amer- 
ica." sounding  all  the  while  like  the  thronging  bells 
on  Christmas  Day  in  Longfellow's  poem.  ("You 
know."  Reagan  says,  "there  was  an  Up  With  People 
performance  at  a  prison  here  the  other  day.  and  this 
Negro,  who  hadn't  spoken  once  to  his  white  cell- 
mate, they  tell  me  he's  not  only  speaking  to  him 
now.  he's  singing  'I'll  Never  Walk  Alone'  with 
him.")  As  for  the  dissidents,  Reagan,  emerging 
from  a  Board  of  Regents  meeting  not  long  ago.  was 
greeted  on  the  sidewalk  outside  by  some  student 
demonstrators,  and.  his  face  suddenly  taut  and 
white,  he  flourished  at  them  the  ageless  elemental 
gesture  of  dismissal,  middle-finger  extended:  pho- 
tographers, startled,  asked  him  if  he  would  repeat 
the  pose,  and  he  obliged  as  flashbulbs  blurted 
around  him. 


'I  don't  under- 
stand why  we're 
hailed  out  here 
as  some  kind  of 
regressive, 
Neanderthal  ad- 
ministration." 
— Ronald  Reagan 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  usual  amenities  and  ac- 
commodations of  political  life  in  the  rest  of 
the  country,  the  restraints  of  party  structures,  have 
never  really  pertained  to  California.  "Since  Hiram 
Johnson  in  1910,"  as  a  Washington  lawyer  from 
the  state  describes  it,  "it's  been  a  highly  personal 
affair,  and  Los  Angeles'  mayor  Sam  Yorty  would 
be  the  essential  apotheosis  of  this  mentality.  Cali- 
fornia remained  pretty  much  a  one-party  state  until 
1930."  Even  more,  "There's  just  this  prissiness 
about  political  figures  in  this  state,"  a  California 
news  executive  says.  "They  get  so  peevish  and  per- 
sonal here,  it  reduces  to  a  play  of  personalities. 
They  get  attacked,  they  don't  know  how  not  to  say 
anything.  You  take  Mayor  Daley— for  all  that  may 
be  gross  about  him,  as  a  politician  he's  worth  a 
dozen  of  these  fellows.  He's  a  professional,  that's 
the  difference." 

Even  in  this  atmosphere  of  preciousness.  Rea- 
gan's withdrawal  is  singular.  "There  is  at  least  a 
slight  tradition  of  a  more  unlaced  relationship  be- 
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tween  the  legislature  and  the  Governor,"  says  one 
state  senator.  "Getting  down  and  shooting  crap  with 
the  fellows  occasionally  and  all  that."  At  the  begin- 
ning of  informal  sessions,  there  is  on  his  face  a 
slightl)  pained  expression  of  impatience,  he  seems 
to  dangle  uneasily  over  his  chair  until  the  session 
commences,  and  then  is  disposed  to  interrupt  dis- 
cussion, if  the  conversation  begins  to  ease  into 
simple  political  equations,  by  saying,  "Look,  we're 
gonna  get  down  now  to  what's  right  and  wrong  for 
the  people,  not  this  business  of  what's  politically 
advisable."  One  of  his  own  legislative  leaders  calls 
it  "a  pristine  immaculacy.  I  mean,  he  seems  to  have 
this  basic  distaste,  disdain  for  taking  his  shoes  off 
and  just  sitting  around  drinking  with  the  whole 
capitol  corps— legislators,  lobbyists,  reporters.  Of 
course,  there  are  these  evenings,  every  now  and 
then.  He'll  have  twenty  or  so  legislators  over,  but 
they're  staged.  Last  time,  the  only  fun  thing  I  re- 
member was  we  finally  went  down  into  the  basement 
and  played  with  electric  trains.  Mine  bumped  his, 
and  he  mustered  the  witticism,  'There  goes  in\  legis- 
lative program.  I  guess."  That  little  moment  there 
was  the  closest  we  came  to  informality  the  whole 
night."  There  even  sets  into  his  press  conferences 
at  times  that  particular  air  of  vertigo  of  someone 
alien  to  this  game;  his  responses  at  times  are  remi- 
niscent of  Eisenhower's  more  giddy  spirals:  "At  this 
state  of  the  legislature  it  is  kind  of  hard  to  say,  when 
you  are  supporting  a  bill,  the  changes  that  are  oc- 
curing  are  so  rapid  that  I'd  rather  not— and  you 
know,  even  more  than  during  the  past  year,  at  this 
particular  time— not  comment  on  them  specifi- 
cally. .  .  ." 

Reagan's  remoteness  from  the  Sacramento  com- 
munity owes  to  the  fact,  another  capitol  reporter 
says,  "that  he's  a  poor  boy  who  crossed  over— like 
Eisenhower.  He  simply  came  up  in  another  world, 
that  social  w  orld  in  Beverly  Hills,  luncheons  in  busi- 
nessmen's clubs.  This  just  isn't  his  element.  .  .  ." 

There  is  a  retreat  in  Northern  California,  a 
secluded  estate  of  chalets  in  a  forest  of  redwoods, 
called  Bohemian  Grove,  which  serves  as  a  private 
Valhalla  for  the  American  hierarchy,  demigods 
from  the  whole  galaxy  of  American  power,  from 
the  military  through  government  to  big  business. 
No  women  are  admitted  during  the  retreat  s  three- 
week  summer  idyll,  which  commences  with  a  barge 
bearing  a  sign  "CARE"  being  ignited  and  floated 
across  a  lake.  One  of  their  diversions  is  a  mammoth 
amphitheater,  set  among  the  hills,  the  redwoods  on 
one  slope  having  been  toppled  to  provide  stumps 
on  which  members  sit  watching  productions  writ- 
ten and  performed  l>v  themselves  (in  the  absence 
of  women,  some  of  them  have  to  assume  the  roles 
and  garb  of  females  I.  which  are  climaxed  by  a 
grand  musical  revue  which  usually  absorbs,  in  that 
one  evening,  some  $  1.0,000.  Generals  from  Vietnam 
are  periodically  entertained  there,  and  several 
years  ago— in  fact,  while  Detroit  across  the  conti- 
nent was  blazing  in  a  ghetto  eruption  one  id  these 
military  guests  brought  along  with  him  footage 
taken  from  a  plane  during  a  bombing  raid  ovei 
North  Vietnam,  which  he  showed  to  a  gathering:  at 


the  film's  conclusion,  the  spectators  broke iitc 
plause.  The  general  assured  them,  "Thosi 
good  boys  we've  got  over  there.  They  i 
they're  told."  Reagan  and  Senator  Georg> 
paid  a  visit  to  the  camp  once,  Reagan  v 
light  application  of  makeup  on  his  fa< 
Western  shirt  and  belt  and  boots:  for  half  1 1 
he  and  Murphy  stood  before  the  group  ent 
them  w  ith  an  exchange  of  Jewish  jokes. 

To  a  great  degree,  Reagan  resorts  to  iat 
been  termed  his  "corporate  kitchen  cab  ;t. 
assembly  of  magnates,  most  of  them  #m 
Angeles,  who  enlisted  him  to  run  for  I 
substantially  subsidized  his  campaign,  d 
plied  the  list  from  which  he  made  the  fir  tv 
major  appointments  of  his  administration  n 
while  considering  whom  Reagan  might  a  oi 
lieutenant-governor  to  replace  Robert  Film 
his  departure  for  Washington,  the  associal  n 
ally  did  meet  in  the  kitchen  of  one  of  their  i  m 
One  of  the  group,  entrepreneur  oilman  H  n 
vatori,  sportingly  acknowledges,  "It  was  id 
time  a  man  had  ever  become  the  Governor  a 
state  w  ithout  any  knowledge  whatsoever  o  o 
He  was  just  as  virgin  as  the  driven  snovs  * 
Nancy  Reagan,  with  some  legitimacy,  decre 
Victorian  Governor's  Mansion  downtown  a 
safe  for  occupancy,  the  group  installed  =ie 
a  Sacramento  suburb,  completely  furnis%d 
which  Reagan  reportedly  pays  them  $1,200|  n 
in  rent.  They  seem  to  take  genuine  glee  in  ra 
vatori  says,  "He"s  elegant— damn,  he's  eh  B 
and  Nancy  both.  At  this  Governors  Conf 
Palm  Springs,  all  fifty  Governors  were  ti  >■ 
their  wiv  es— hell,  there  wasn't  another  con  e 
that  could  touch  "em.  Hell,  they  got  class.  '." 

Nancy  Reagan  is  a  small,  neat  worn 
bright  eyes  like  star-spangles,  and  a  -*ri 
girlish  w  arbling  laugh.  "The  thing  I  ad  ir 
most  about  Ronnie."  she  says,  "is  his  inte<  t* 
very  fortunate  in  many  ways.  It's  very  rev  li 
see  people  under  pressure,  and  how  they  r»':t 
I've  been  disappointed  in  many  people.  L  3 
go  all  our  lives  without  really  seeing  somecwit^ 
extreme  pressure.  I've  seen  Ronnie— and 
lights  dirty.  He's  a  very  strong  man.  .  . 
sionally.  she  would  lightly  clasp  her  ham  I 
her  cheek.  "He's  a  big  believ<  r  in  the  fact  th  i 
thing  happens  for  a  purpose,  directed  by  )' 
has  strong   religious  beliefs,  no  one  ca 
that.  .  .  ."  (One  speculates  about  the  sec  re  e 
(d  such  an  admiration  ol  a  man.  the  inevit?  ) 
rowing  implications  of  such  an  admiratic  - 
il  exacts  in  caution,  an  ordeal  of  alertnes 
ncss:  if  he  should  ever  falter,  if  he  shoul  ( 


point 


at  lh( 


What,  she  was  asked,  would  she  consider  n 
obligation    of   government    its  essential 
"Well  .  .  ."'  She  paused,  and  gave  a  brief  ga lit 
"Well,  I've  always  thought    the  least  govei 
I  he  best  goy  ernment,  isn't  it  ?" 

Actually,   according    to   one  prominei 
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the  legislature,  "Now  that  his  Presiden- 
cupation  is  over  with,  it's  like  he's  become 
igued  with  the  prospects  of  administering 
It's  like  he's  just  discovered  the  principles 
-grade  civics— he  gets  full  of  enthusiasm, 
gliding  the  table  and  all."  But  one  cannot 
;re  lingers  behind  it  all  the  memory  of  his 
ce  before  the  national  convention  that  eve- 
Vliami  Beach  to  concede.  There  seemed  a 
wnputerized  gallantry  about  it— the  strange 
fa  premeditated  and  methodical  gesture  of 
less:  and  suddenly,  watching  him  that 
le  realized  what  the  moment  invoked— it 
he  were  deliberately  answering  the  prece- 
ack  Kennedy's  winning  concession  before 
>  Democratic  convention,  and  what  it 
aen  was  merely  a  calculated  investment  in 
e. 


n  at  least  seems  inevitable  again  in  Cali- 
a  in  1970:  the  Democratic  party  is  in  a 
uspended  disintegration  roughly  approxi- 
hat  of  the  national  Republican  party  in 
h  Mayor  Joseph  Alioto  of  San  Francisco, 
been  regarded  as  a  mil  altogether  negli- 
>spect  to  run  against  Reagan,  now  em- 
y  a  Look  magazine  series  associating  him 
Mafia. 

elancholy  role  of  challenging  Reagan  will 
be  inherited  by  Jesse  Unruh,  former 
tic  house  speaker,  a  gristled  and  canny 
manager  in  Sacramento  with  the  face  of  a 
lub-lighter.  a  deep  bass  voice,  who  had 
irded  as  a  simple  political  plumber  in  the 
*ue  with  Richard  Daley  of  Chicago  until 
sure  of  his  involvement  with  Robert  Ken- 
mpaign  in  California.  He  acquired,  quite 
ally,  an  extra  dimension  of  perception  and 
ient— an  old  political  dog  who  managed 
to  learn  a  new  sophistication.  The  ques- 
arisen  why  Unruh  would  have  any  desire 
fct  place  to  enter  into  such  a  dubious  enter- 
jst  because  he  wants  to  head  his  party  at 
e  gubernatorial  nominee,"  one  capitol  re- 
lieves. "He  just  wants  to  be  it  this  time, 
e  everything  else  he  can  do  in  this  state, 
issembly  speaker  anymore,  and  where  else 
igo  now?  It's  just  something  he  has  to  do." 

himself  is  somewhat  glum  about  the 
rts'  outlook.  Sitting  in  his  capitol  office  one 
.1,  his  blue  shirt  rolled  up  to  his  elbows  and 
;  a  cuff  link,  he  discussed  the  prospects, 
eat  believer  in  history-bending— that's  why 
'cularly  intrigued  with  this  campaign.  But 
I  very  difficult,  no  doubt  of  that.  To  tell  the 
i  of  the  opinion  we're  sort  of  in  another 
arthy  era  already,  only  more  intense- 
ess  violent  words  and  personnel  practices, 
art  to  physical  violence,  and  on  both  sides, 
le  same  kind  of  hysteria.  I  can  see  the  time 
hen  the  police  would  be  used  as  an  instru- 
engeance  against  people  with  different  life- 
Jt  I  don't  think  we  can  pander  to  those 


popular  fears,  and  I  don't  have  any  desire  to  be  a  ' 
Governor  sitting  behind  a  bullet-proof  window.  I 
might  as  well  drop  out  myself  and  make  a  couple 
million  dollars  or  help  the  street  people.  .  .  ." 


Congressman  John  Tunney,  a  thirty-five-year- 
old  Democrat  from  a  Southern  California  dis- 
trict on  the  Mexican  border  and  son  of  Gene  Tunney, 
suggests  that  "since  we've  moved  into  the  Nixon 
era,  it  seems  there's  an  instinct  in  government  to 
slow  down  change  so  the  people  can  catch  their 
breath.  But  what  this  doesn't  recognize,  what  Nixon 
and  Reagan  don't  recognize,  is  that  attitudes  and 
events  can't  slow  down  now,  in  this  technological 
society,  as  they  could  have  once.  They'll  simply  out- 
strip our  will  and  the  processes  and  machinery  for 
accommodating  them." 

Tunney  is  tall,  a  gangling  man  with  an  uncanny 
resemblance  to  the  younger  Jack  Kennedy,  the  same 
tawny  hair  and  tanned,  lean,  slightly  bony  face. 
Even  his  voice  is  the  same,  flat  and  hurried  and 
slightly  metallic,  with  the  same  Boston  Irish  inflec- 
tion, that  slides  and  drops  in  tone,  as  if  he  were  the 
lost  and  undiscovered  fifth  brother  in  the  line.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Yale,  where  he  majored  in  anthro- 
pology: he  was  raised  in  Connecticut  and  spent  his 
summers  in  New  England  with  the  Kennedy  broth- 
ers—"Ted  and  I  grew  up  together  over  about  ten 
years.  I  was  part  of  that  whole  parochial  New  Eng- 
land syndrome,  and  we  were  roommates  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Law  School."  In  1958  he  w  orked 
with  the  Kennedys  in  Jack's  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  Senate.  He  married  a  Dutch  girl,  prac- 
ticed law  on  Wall  Street  for  a  while  (  "Whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  city  seemed  oppressive  to  me  at  the 
time,  it  just  wasn't  my  idea  of  fun"  I .  and  then, 
while  stationed  in  Southern  California  with  the 
Judge  Advocate's  office,  decided  he  would  settle 
there.  He  was  only  twenty-nine  when  he  was  dis- 
charged, and  made  the  swashbuckling  determina- 
tion, on  the  advice  of  a  number  of  people  while  he 
was  still  in  the  service,  to  run  for  Congress.  "I'd 
done  some  circuit-riding,"  he  grins,  "and  then  a 
poll  showed  I  had  a  chance.  I  was  known  by  three 
per  cent  of  the  people.  Larry  O'Brien  advised  me, 
'I'd  suggest  you  move  to  another  district,'  but  I 
made  the  decision  not  long  afterward.  A  poll  in  May 
showed  I  had  twenty-seven  per  cent  and  my  oppo- 
nent forty-two— I  worked  every  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  for  ten  straight  months.  My  brothers  came  in 
and  worked  for  me,  and  my  father  came  out  and 
spent  several  days  with  Jack  Dempsey.  We  showed 
the  old  fight  films  at  four  barbecues,  and  then  I'd 
stand  up  and  say,  Tn  the  meantime.  I  have  a  few 
political  remarks.  .  .  .'  " 

Tunney  is  the  order  of  young  politician— jaunty, 
direct,  indefatigable,  princely,  and  at  the  same  time 
passionate  and  discerning— who.  when  he  takes  on 
Senator  George  Murphy  in  Murphy's  campaign  for 
reelection  in  1970,  will  be  discovered  by  Look  and 
celebrated  as  a  potential  heir  of  that  vast  unan- 
swered constituency  left  behind  by  Robert  Ken- 
nedy and.  it  w  ould  seem  now,  lost  by  Ted.  His  sense 
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of  politics  is  almost  physical— "You  can't  be  remote, 
you  can't  try  to  offer  yourself  by  remote  control. 
You've  got  to  put  yourself  in  the  public  trough  to 
be  pushed  and  shoved  around.  Because  the  deep 
malaise  in  this  country  at  the  moment  is  this  feeling 
of  alienation.  People  feel  decisions  are  being  made 
by  faceless  anonymous  people,  and  there  is  a  search 
for  a  physical  presence."  Tunney  would  be  the 
closest  thing  to  a  Kennedy  possible  without  being  a 
member  of  the  family. 

Tunney  envisions,  among  other  things,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  cities  of  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
people  "planned  to  nurture  a  citizen's  aesthetic  sense 
rather  than  being  left  to  the  utilitarian  waste  of 
asphalt  and  smog.  .  .  .  The  quality  of  life  in  America 
is  the  issue  that  concerns  me,"  he  says.  "Through- 
out the  millennia,  man  has  had  to  work  to  feed  him- 
self, but  now  there  is  the  possibility  for  a  portion  of 
the  population  to  be  jobless  and  still  not  seriously 
impair  productivity.  There's  no  reason  now  why 
part  of  the  welfare  program,  which  is  based  still  on 
productive  priorities,  couldn't  be  applied  to  the  im- 
provement of  leisure  time,  to  give  it  purpose  and 
mi  aning— to  park  work,  to  the  arts,  to  education." 

Actually,  says  Tunney.  "we  were  just  beginning 
to  realize  the  government  could  be  the  catalyst  in 
these  things,  in  really  doing  something  about  the 
crises  in  this  country,  when  we  were  diverted  by 
Vietnam.  We  really  haven't  had  the  opportunity  to 
tell  whether  people  are  w  illing  to  extend  themselves 
on  these  problems.  Aside  from  the  expenditures  in 
our  resources,  this  is  the  real  devastation,  here  at 
home,  of  that  fantastic  war." 


Of  course,  in  the  end,  it  may  be  Vietnam.  The 
question  is  whether  the  nation  can  afford,  as  it 
could  afford  with  Harding  and  Coolidge,  another 
phase  of  inversion— of  simply  custodial  government. 
It  will  not  snuff  out  the  desperations  and  urgencies 
on  the  campuses  and  in  the  ghettos.  And  those 
crises,  with  all  their  ever-widening  amplifications, 
have  been,  of  course,  if  not  occasioned,  sustained  by 
Vietnam.  In  that  sense,  it  has  been  the  Tragic  Dis- 
traction (arising,  perhaps,  out  of  another  national 
schizophrenia  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  front  on 
two  oicans  and  two  perspectives:  the  European 
ocean,  our  source,  still  sensed  as  our  origin,  a 
society  now  mellowed  with  little  sufferance  for  sudi 
barging  adventures,  circumspect,  contained,  con- 
templative, civilized,  whose  restraints  are  felt  most 
strongly  in  our  Eastern  cities  closest  to  it  both  in 
geography  and  heritage:  but  we  are  a  kinetic 
people,  and  there  is  the  Pacific,  our  terminal,  open 
and  limitless,  and  exposed  yet,  a  vista  terrifically 
tempting  to  the  nation).  Certainly,  not  the  least  of 
the  ei  imes  of  the  war  is  the  overwhelming  banality 
of  its  rationale,  the  vision  necessary  for  the  nation 
to  believe  in  it  and  prosecute  it  the  banality  of  its 
presumptions  about  human  hopes  and  human  en- 
durance,  about  the  workings  of  the  human  species, 
about  history.  We  are  liv  ing  w  ilh  the  exalted  comic- 
book cliches  which  have  been  imposed,  hy  a  process 
of  suffusion,  onto  the  soul  of  the  country.  I5ul  it  is 
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in  an  even  larger  sense,  that  as  long  as  it  continues 
there  will  continue  those  potentially  mortal  crises, 
that  Vietnam  could  become  the  war  that  destroyed 
the  Republic. 

On  this  particular  point,  Reagan,  for  his  part, 
demurs.  "That  war  could  not  destroy  this  nation," 
he  insists,  "but  what  could  destroy  this  nation  is 
inflation— if  we  take  more  money  away  from  people 
to  finance  government.  As  for  Vietnam,  it's  coming 
out  the  way  Churchill  said  it  would.  The  enemy  has 
gotten  the  idea  we  wouldn't  fight.  In  1938,  Roose- 
velt called  on  all  nations  of  the  free  world  to  quar- 
antine the  borders  of  Germany.  If  we  had  followed 
through  then,  we  would  have  had  no  World  War  II. 
But  the  gamble  was  too  big  for  the  appeasers.  Viet- 
nam, now,  is  a  result  of  long  policies  of  appease- 
ment. It  goes  back  to  the  airlift.  Instead  of  march- 
ing on  in  there,  all  we  proved  with  the  airlift  was. 
they  wouldn't  shoot  us  down.  Then  we  had  Laos. 
Then  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Now,  Vietnam.  .  .  ." 

It  would  seem  the  I  nited  States  is  approaching  a 
psychic  cataclysm,  a  rending  of  some  worn  and 
ancient  veil  of  national  personality  to  disclose  the 
primitive  and  apocalytic  mystery  of  our  identity, 
and  our  future.  Tunney,  packing  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing recently  in  his  San  Francisco  hotel  room  to 
return  to  Washington,  stuffing  fistfuls  of  dirty  laun- 
dry into  his  bags  and  then  stalking  for  a  while  with 
his  hands  shoved  in  his  hip  pockets,  kicking  aside 
socks  and  shoes  still  on  the  floor,  said.  "We've  lost 
our  sense  of  community.  Both  a  physical  sense  of 
community— the  automobile  has  had  an  atomizing 
effect  on  people,  they're  encased  in  this  tomb  of 
steel  separated  from  everyone  else— and  our  sense 
of  a  community  of  values,  which  we  at  least  thought 
we  had  whether  or  not  it  was  illusory  and  provin- 
cial. So  I  think  we're  moving  into  an  era  when  our 
leaders  will  be  tribal  leaders,  there'll  be  that  kind 
of  sensuousness  and  immediacy  to  the  relationship 
between  them  and  the  people.  People  will  have  to 
know  that  a  man  is  willing  to  lose  everything,  in- 
cluding his  own  life,  to  achieve  what  he  believes 
in— and  he  will  have  to  answer  to  what  the  people 
believe  in.  The  leaders.  I  think,  will  define  what  that 
community  will  be.  People  will  have  to  sense  he'll 
take  extraordinary  gambles  for  that  community. 
Bob  Kennedy  was  really  the  first  of  these  new  tribal 
leaders.  I  feel.  He  had  that  mixture  of  romance  and 
fatalism,  mysticism.  And  there's  no  question  there 
were  deep  and  profound  responses  to  him.  responses 
beyond  the  conventional  political  equations.  And  I 
think  that's  because  the  most  powerful  dynamic  at 
work  in  politics  now  is  this  search  for  community, 
and  the  man  who  can  tap  into  this  basic  yearning 
will  be  the  leader  of  the  Seventies." 


The  ultimate  of  all  sad  and  lonesome  American 
sunsets  burns  out  behind  a  landscape  that  seems 
to  bristle  with  the  constructions  of  insects:  power 
lines  and  generator  stations  behind  chain-link 
fences,  the  [rantn  towers  of  high-tension  cables,  the 
endless  swoop  of  freeways,  of  mobile  homes  nesting 
against  their  turns. 


With  the  dark,  they  are  all  gathered  t  th 
Beverly-Hilton  hotel  for  a  testimonial  banc  ;t  f0 
Ivy  Baker  Priest,  former  Treasurer  of  the  fnitg 
States,  now  treasurer  of  the  state  of  Cali 
an  altogether  pleasant  and  remarkably  pi  erve< 
lady  in  a  violet  dress,  with  honeyed  hair  heap  hii 
on  her  head.  It  is  an  assembly  of  noble  bu  ishe* 
bald  domes  and  tuxedos,  a  vast  tinkling  ofiasse 
with  amber  drinks  which  glint  under  the  andf 
Hers,  women  trailing  azure  chiffon  and  inbia 
fragrances.  Cesar  Romero  is  there,  a  grayi  sta 
lion  with  an  air  of  preoccupation  about  hi; ash 
roams  about,  Jack  Warner  tagging  aftft  hin 
Arlene  Dahl  floats  past.  The  Governor  arrivin  a 
anteroom,  Nancy  with  him  in  a  red  dress;  is  i 
a  tuxedo,  his  small  demure  feet  in  patent  ath< 
slippers  with  a  bow— there  is  an  oddly  lar.jere 
look  to  him.  He  is  not  entirely  comforta-r.  jj 
gulps  down  an  olive  from  his  martini  somtfnv; 
if  he  were  reluctantly  obliging  someone,  I  ev 
brows  flicking  upward,  crinkling  his  foreh  d.  j 
abashed  golly-gee-vvhiz  grin  breaking  out  n  h 
face.  Assemblyman  Floyd  Wakefield  appeamt  h 
elbow  and  mutters  to  him,  "Governor,  I  inti  iuc< 
that  bussing  initiative  today,  where  parents  ve 
approve.'"  Reagan  nods  and  looks  away,  iWe 
nothing  wrong  with  that." 

Together,  they  move  and  descend  into  a  arg< 
room  of  dusty  pinks,  rose,  orange,  yellow  wi 
candles  glimmering  over  tables  covered  ii  .vhi 
linen.  The  Hon.  Peter  J.  Pitchess.  sheriff  L 
Angeles  County,  out  of  uniform  this  eveni  .  a 
nounces.  "There  won't  be  any  demonstratio  he 
tonight."  and  when  the  dutiful  laughter  siail 
leads  everyone  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance')  I 
Flag  behind  the  speakers'  table.  A  smalMo 
orchestra— sax,  bass,  violin,  accordion,  and  "ar 
produces  a  somewhat  diminished  "Star-Spg 
Banner."'  and  with  that,  everyone  settles  d''n 
the  dinner:  quenelles  of  English  Channel  le> 
wine  sauce  with  mushrooms,  roast  prime  .>s-l 
blue  ribbon  beef,  broccoli  with  hollandaise  iur 
Brie  and  Camembert  cheese  with  crackers,  'irii 
the  meal.  Reagan  and  Nancy  tilt  toward  eac  )th 
fondly  and  glowingly,  she  once  dabbing  son  hit 
from  his  shoulder  with  a  pink  napkin  as  hi  ur 
away  and  leans  forward  to  wave,  throujl  4 
candelabra,  across  the  pink  rose  garlands,  tcoffl 
one  in  the  crowd  below  him.  It  is.  actually,  a  )ld 
did  evening,  full  of  a  general  elegant  fell*  sh 
pulsing  like  St.  Elmo's  fire  over  the  strips 
Manny  Harmon's  vest-pocket  orchestra:  "F;  in 
tion,"  "The  Sound  of  Music."  "Theme  fro  D 
Zhivago.". .  . 

The  man  concludes,  and  emcee  Art  Lin 
takes  the  mike,  to  a  burst  of  the  "House 
theme  from  the  orchestra,  and  invites  everyci 
sing  "  Happy  Birthday  ' to  our  birthday  girl,  y 
That  winds  on  into  a  variation  of  "Hello,  I'! 
("Hel-llo  I-vee  .  .  .Well,  hel-llo-"l  smacked  od 
bv  a  spirited  accordion,  and  on*' old  gentlema  I 
a  soft  white  mist  of  hair  and  a  flushed  rudd  f 
leans  up  straight  out  of  the  huddle  around  hi  n< 
blissfully,  at  peace  with  his  heart  and  the  un  Ti 


;  \\  ith  an  upstretched  arm  to  Ivy  at  the  front 
inally  dropping  his  arm  and  leaning  his  el- 
n  the  table  and  beginning  simply  to  clap  his 
ilowly  together,  with  a  flat-palmed  precision, 

his  face.  Linkletter  officially  commences 
with  a  flurry  of  "House  Party"  jokes  involv- 
|  unwitting  hilarity  of  the  kids  on  his  show. 
:n  makes  introductions:  "On  my  extreme  left 
n't  know  why  I  should  say  extreme  left, 
ate  left— it's  all  a  family  party  anyway,  isn't 
. ;  peers  finally  into  the  audience  and  asks  that 
e senators  stand;  floodlights  from  a  rear  bal- 
lunge  and  pause  over  the  gathering,  seeking 
id  finally  discover  the  waving  figure  of  John 
tz  of  Orange  County.  Linkletter  then  says, 
everybody  who's  a  banker— stand  up,"  and 
s  a  general  and  clamorous  uprising  all  over 
jr.  At  last,  Reagan  is  introduced,  everyone  is 

feet  in  a  bedlam  of  whoops  and  whistles, 
cupped  around  mouths  for  more  authorita- 
llows,  napkins  twirling  in  the  air. 
zan's  bouquet  for  Miss  Priest  is,  "What  Lucy 
barlie  Brown's  All-Stars.  Ivy  is  to  our  team." 
i  with  a  sober  hush  settling  over  his  move- 
1  his  spirit,  his  voice,  he  proceeds.  "What  we 
ow  in  America  is  an  effort  to  reassemble  the 
:an  community.  .  .  ." 

at  moment,  out  of  the  dark  hills  in  the  Big 
le  waif  children  of  America  are  beginning  to 
for  some  mystic  convocation.] 

Tiat  will  be  the  spirit  of  this  land,  and  its  peo- 
we  mark  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  its 

ing?  . . .  What  of  the  economic  stability  of  our 
Will  we  continue  to  have  ...  an  Alice-in-Won- 
d  situation  where  the  material  goods  flow  but 
3i)  runs  wild,  where  welfare  rolls  swell  while 
yment  rolls  increase?...  We  are  concerned 
the  frightening  fragmentation  and  factional- 
ithin  our  American  community  as  agitators 

')ther  against  brother,  generation  against  gen- 

.n  and  sector  against  sector        We  fret  about 

'gotten  Americans  who  carry  more  and  more 

i  intolerable  burden  of  taxation,  who  see  more 
ore  of  their  standard  of  living  and  hopes  for 

lture  gnawed  away  by  inflation   These 

rs.  which  are  the  inheritance  of  demagogues 
)-gooders,  need  not  be  the  hallmark  of  tomor- 

!.." 

last  edges  of  light,  the  ghost  of  the  withdrawn 
lms  away  on  the  sea  as  they  come  dow  n  now 
the  mountains,  as  if  released  from  the  open- 
aw  of  night;  walking  in  an  endless  procession 
the  narrow  highway.] 

Let  me  list  for  you  some  of  the  essentials  of 
arty  as  it  moves,  as  it  leads  the  way  into  the 
ties. . . ."  Over  the  banquet  floor,  there  is  a  soft 
ring  of  small  coughs,  shivering  the  candle 
s  over  the  tablecloths  like  the  passing  of  a  light 
m  wind.  ".  .  .  The  party  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ties  will  put  the  individual  first  The  second 


priority  on  the  agenda  for  the  Seventies  is  related 
to  the  first:  we  must  unleash  the  full  power  and 
the  many  benefits  of  the  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise system.  Extreme  taxation,  excessive  controls, 
oppressive  government  competition  with  business, 
galloping  inflation,  frustrated  minorities,  and  for- 
gotten Americans— these  are  not  the  products  of 
free  enterprise,  they  are  the  results  and  the  residue 
of  centralized  bureaucracy.  If  we  are  to  take  the 
fullness  of  tomorrow's  promise,  we  must  return  to 
the  free  flow  of  the  free  market  philosophy.  If 
this  nation  is  to  realize  the  full  potential  of  the 
future— if  it  is  to  free  itself  from  the  status  quo  of 
the  centralizers— it  must  decentralize  its  govern- 
mental structures  And  if  we  are  to  be  the  party 

of  the  future,  we  must  obviously  attract,  and  keep, 
the  support  and  the  genius  of  our  youth.  I  think, 
rather  than  a  generation  gap,  we  simply  have  a 
disastrous  lack  of  communication.  If  we've  all  been 
lumped  together  in  what  they  call  the  establishment. 

then  we've  got  to  reason  together        Because  now 

there  are  those  abroad  in  the  land  working  day  and 
night  to  alienate  our  young  people.  .  .  ." 

[For  miles  along  the  highway,  the  young  night- 
angels  wearing  the  attire  of  Apaches.  Hopis,  Che 
Guevara.  Billy  the  Kid.  Davy  Crockett.  Bowery  der- 
elicts, long-AWOL  soldiers— children  of  Rimbaud, 
of  D.  H.  Lawrence's  sun-vision— along  both  sides  of 
the  road  in  the  glare  of  headlights,  carrying  knap- 
sacks and  bedrolls,  boys  pausing  to  heft  and  hand 
around  jugs  of  wine  as  others,  families  and  small 
children,  continue  on  past  them,  like  an  evacuation 
from  a  doomed  city.  A  line  of  twinkling  headlights, 
several  miles  long,  eases  through  them.  It  is  un- 
accountable: the  gathering  of  some  secret  popula- 
tion, a  gathering  of  unknow  n  tribes  out  of  the  hills, 
moving  now  to  some  appointment  at  a  place  close 
by,  some  celebration,  some  final  confrontation, 
some  annunciation.] 

At  the  banquet  room  in  the  Beverly  Hilton,  Rea- 
gan, both  hands  gripping  the  lecturn.  finishes.  "The 
party  of  the  Seventies  will  not  confuse  charity  with 
justice ...  compassion  w  ith  centralism ...  equality 
with  conformity. ...  It  is  fitting  that  I  close  by  say- 
ing that  the  party  which  will  be  relevant  to  the 
Seventies  is  the  party  which  will  lead  the  way  to  re- 
newed commitment  to  integrity  and  morality.  •  •  • 
Our  forefathers  wove  God  into  the  very  fabric  of 
government.  We  must  do  no  less.  .  .  ." 

The  crowd  rises  again  and  napkins  again  flourish 
everywhere.  A  few  moments  later,  they  stand  with 
bowed  heads,  chins  wadded  down  into  black  ties, 
hands  folded  before  them,  the  candlelight  dreaming 
over  the  soft  hair  of  the  gowned  w  omen,  as  the  min- 
ister's voice  tolls  over  them: 


The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you. 

The  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  you  and 

be  gracious  unto  you. 

The  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  to  you.  and 

give  you  Peace.  HARPER'S  \1  '.CAZINE 

Both  now,  and  forevermore.  □     DE<  EMB1  1  1969 
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It  is  America's  biggest  newspaper,  and  possibly  the  best. 

It  proves  that  in  this  country  you  can  follow  rectitude  and  still  make  a  potful  of  rr  ney 


TOP:  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, October  15,  1969, 
home  edition.  "Zodiac" 
killer  itory  was  placed 
in  a  relatively  unstrategic 
position. 

CENTER:  Thursday 
morning,  October  16,  1969 
home  edition.  "Zodiac" 
killer  had  struck  again, 
but  j or  I  li  <•  i e a d e  /  s  « / 
home  the  story  was  placed 
in  an  even  Irss  strateg'n 
position. 

BOTTOM  :  Thursday 
in  a  r  n  in  g,  October  16, 

1969,  spet  ml  sta  rt  sale 
edition.  The  same  stor) 
made  headlines. 


Cos  Anaclcs  STimcs 


Sovi^niirrns  White  House  Attempt  Seen 
to  Discredit  War  Moratorium 


Sponsors  Predict 
Millions  Wdl  Join 
in  Day  of  ProteM 


.     .  . 


Impact  on  Prcsidi-nt  Probably 
Slight  but  Pressure  May  Grow 


COMPLETE 
STOCKS 


PREVIEW 

Eos  Anodes  <Tnm\* 


White  House  Violence  in  War  Protest 

ZODIAC  KILLS  NO.  5 


The  most  conspicuous  thing  about  the  s  Aj 
geles  Times  is  its  size;  everyone  says  it  hi;  the 
doorsteps  with  a  clunk,  or  a  thud,  and  it  isJi  fac 
the  biggest  newspaper  in  America.  No  one  pvlish* 
more  of  anything  than  the  Los  Angeles  Time^Nhk 
has  nothing  to  do  with  how  good  it  is,  or  ieta 
it  is  really  giving  you  the  straight  stuff,  but  o y  th 
there  is  more  of  it,  a  very  great  deal  of  it  b<ig  a< 
for  swimming  pools,  foot  powder,  and  trus b 
another  fair  share  of  it  having  to  do  with  wai  rev 
iutions,  thievery  in  high  places,  and  things  t id  1 
important  people.  There  is  no  way  of  me  urii 
how  good  it  all  is,  although  newspapermen  e  fc 
ever  handing  out  awards  to  one  another,  d  tl 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  been  getting  a  great  i  nv 
them,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  that  the  Tins  h 
been  trying,  and  that  its  publisher,  this  big  S<Jthe: 
California  guy,  has  been  trying,  too.  Not  lo  as 
his  paper  more  or  less  owned  City  Hall,  am  lad 
lock  on  a  large  part  of  the  state,  but  now  it  s  e 
religion,  or  maybe  it  is  just  that  the  con  rv 
changing,  and  it  has  gone  more  into  the  bus  ;sf 
being  a  newspaper.  Not  long  ago  its  politica  <lit 
could  speak  to  a  gathering  of  California  Riub 
cans,  and  tell  them  what  "we"  have  to  do  to  in 
election,  with  the  speech  appearing  on  page  a; 
not  long  ago  it  ignored  much  of  what  was  g<  i 


outside  Los  Angeles  County,  along  with  a  go:  d 
of  what  was  going  on  inside  as  well.  It  does  of 
these  things  any  longer,  this  big  Southern  Cabr 
guy  being  all  for  virtue,  and  kingmaking  ncie 
his  style,  but  it  is  still  a  force  and  a  presence  w 
proves  what  we  have  been  told  all  along,  at 
America  you  can  follow  rectitude  and  make  ;  ot 
of  money  besides. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  not  the  same  1  id 
paper  as  the  New  York  Times,  which  is  a  thir  u 
itself,  but  then  again  it  probably  makes  more  01 
than  the  New  York  Times.  It  is  the  llagshipif 
Times  Mirror  Company,  and  it  has  found  I 
glory  after  long  years  of  not  being  much  ( 
thing.  It  sells  nearly  one  million  copies  in  L 
geles  County  every  weekday,  and  it  is  slal 
plenty  of  men  who  once  worked  for  Time-Li  1 
old  Herald  Tribune,  and  The  Saturday  E  nti 
Post,  and  it  offers  not  only  some  fine  reportin 
Washington,  say,  or  Saigon,  but  also  Moll 
si u fT  by  a  resident  lady  columnist  who  can 
"So  what  was  Mr.  X  doing  with  a  smashing  1  fli 
Miss  Y,  in  London's  Alvain's  Restaurant?  M 
say  they  were  being  oh  so  chummy."  Mr.  3  u 
see,  is  this  married  guy,  and  when  a  paper  <  i 
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I  ke  that  it  is  hard  to  know  when  it  is  serious 
1  :n  it  is  not.  The  executives  on  the  Los  An- 
sines  say  that  it  does  things  like  that  because 
lass  and  class"  paper,  which  means  that  most 
pivho  buy  it  are  just  not  much  interested  in  a 
piece  of  reporting  on  something  like  the 

■  Reserve  Board.  Nonetheless,  in  the  last  ten 
%j  r  just  about  as  long  as  the  new  publisher  has 

paper,  it  has  gone  in  more  and  more  for 

■  id  city-room  gossip  is  that  one  news  execu- 
t  his  job  because  the  publisher's  mother 

i<j  he  was  uncouth,  and  that  another  man  lost 
ause  he  insisted  on  talking  about  cheap 
i  at  the  daily  news  conference, 
tj  none  of  this  has  damaged  what  has  always 
i  casual  atmosphere  in  the  Times'  newsroom, 
ionately.  the  Times  probably  has  fewer 
3  in  authority  on  the  news  side  than  do  most 
and  even  when  people  there  behave  badly 
it  with  a  kind  of  innocence,  just  as  Los  An- 
;elf  does.  Not  long  ago  one  minor  executive 
another  minor  executive,  and  then  kicked 
sw  times  as  he  tried  to  get  up  off  the  carpet, 
•ally  wasn't  so  bad,  he  explained  later,  be- 
e  had  been  wearing  tennis  shoes.  It  is  un- 
hat  this  would  have  happened  at  the  New 
imes,  not  only  because  people  there  seldom 
nnis  shoes,  but  also  because  it  is  not  the  style 
York.  What  people  call  the  life-style  of 
n  California,  which  means  a  permissiveness, 
into  the  newsroom,  and  sometimes  it  creeps 
:  news  columns,  too.  There  is.  for  example,  a 
:y  at  the  Times  to  keep  the  copy  editors  away 
ie  reporters.  All  over  the  country  there  are 
itors  who  sit  around  horseshoe-shaped  desks, 
it  the  stories  that  reporters  write.  The  copy 
and  reporters  as  a  rule  do  not  get  along  well, 
in  Los  Angeles  they  are  kept  more  apart  than 
:  e  elsewhere,  and  the  copy  editors  do  rather 
ting.  The  reporters  are  allowed  to  do  things 
ey  could  not  do  at  any  other  paper,  and  al- 
'  sometimes  the  reporters  are  not  very  good, 
■nd  it  is  the  management's  willingness  to  offer 
his  freedom  that  may  be  the  Los  Angeles 
best  contribution  to  American  newspapers. 

The  family  and  the  kingdom 


;  all  began  when  Otis  Chandler  became  the 
blisher  in  1960,  taking  over  from  his  father. 

n,  who  had  taken  over  from  his  father,  Harry, 
id  taken  over  from  his  father-in-law,  Harrison 
)tis.  a  hard-rock  old  Civil  War  veteran  who 

laying  the  family  fortune  when  he  got  a 
r  interest  in  the  paper  in  1882.  He  got  the 
thing  four  years  later,  and  right  away  he  put 
-at  he  called  "General  Order  No.  1."  "Push 
it  said,  and  everyone  did,  which  is  what 
ally  allowed  great-grandson  Otis  to  be  not 
ublisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  but  also 
(airman  of  the  Times  Mirror  Company,  which 
lblishing  kingdom  that  grossed  $352  million 
8,  and  now  regularly  adds  a  company  or  two 


to  the  kingdom  every  year.  There  are  also  things  the 
family  is  into  that  are  outside  the  Times  Mirror 
Company,  such  as  real  estate,  insurance,  parking 
lots,  and  bits  and  pieces  of  assorted  enterprises  here 
and  there,  all  of  which  make  the  Chandlers  easil) 
the  most  interesting  family  in  Los  Angeles. 

At  forty-two.  Otis  Chandler,  the  heir  to  these  good 
things,  is  all  suntan  and  muscles,  a  condition  he 
keeps  up  by  a  frequent  lifting  of  barbells  and  ex- 
posure to  outdoor  things,  and  he  does  not  look  like 
most  other  publishers.  His  father,  Norman,  once 
said  that  the  newspaper  publishers  he  admired  most 
were  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  and  Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormick.  "A 
newspaper,"  he  said  then,  "must  be  the  image  of  a 
man,  whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not."  Neither 
Otis  nor  the  Times  has  a  pronounced  image  now, 
the  old  image  of  the  Times  having  been  best  repre- 
sented by  a  middle-aged  lady  in  a  mink  shrug  on 
her  way  to  a  Republican  tea.  and  the  new  one  being 
as  yet  unformed.  In  part,  this  is  because  the  new 
Los  Angeles  Times  is  still  unsure  of  itself.  It  has 
published,  for  example,  some  great  pieces  of  investi- 
gative reporting:  only  it  has  offered  them  to  its 
readers  with  all  the  flash  and  color  of  a  bank  state- 
ment, as  if  it  were  nervous  about  the  whole  thing. 
It  has  delayed,  althougii  not  killed,  stories  that 
might  upset  the  citizens,  and  when  it  really  has  upset 
them,  as  it  did  with  a  story  about  police  harassment, 
for  instance,  it  has  rushed  right  back  with  a  story 
about  how  brave  and  good  the  cops  really  are. 

None  of  this  matters  greatly,  except  that  the 
Times,  conscientiously  pursuing  greatness,  and  con- 
stantly being  told  how  good  it  is,  ought  to  be  even 
better  than  it  is.  It  probably  will  be,  and  when  this 
happens  it  probably  will  have  stopped  wringing 
every  last  dollar  out  of  itself,  too.  When  you  pass 
through  Los  Angeles  and  buy  the  Times  off  a  news- 
stand, or  at  a  hotel,  or  in  the  airport,  it  is  not  really 
the  Times  you  are  buying  at  all.  It  is  a  special  street 
sale  edition  that  is  put  out  to  compete  with  the  after- 
noon Hearst  paper,  and  it  makes  a  few  extra  dollars, 
and  the  reporters  hate  it.  and  it  is  mostly  schlock. 
Nonetheless,  transients  think  it  really  is  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  The  real  Los  Angeles  Times,  how- 
ever, is  delivered  at  dawn  by  sprites  in  Volkswagens, 
and  it  looks  like  a  real  newspaper,  which  the  street 
sale  edition,  full  of  big  pictures,  silly  news  stories, 
and  freaky  headlines,  does  not.  Still,  even  the  real 
Los  Angeles  Times  often  looks  as  if  clerks  in  the 
counting  house,  and  not  the  newsroom,  were  in 
charge.  Although  a  couple  of  men  who  work  there 
try  to  make  it  otherwise,  the  real-estate  section  of 
the  Times  has  been  mostly  a  collection  of  handouts 
from  advertisers  who  are  in  love  with  their  own 
ticky-tacky  subdevelopments.  The  television  listings 
carry  little  ads  about  programs  that  mascpjerade  as 
news,  and,  considering  the  size  of  the  paper,  the 
amount  of  space  left  over  for  news  after  all  the  ad- 
vertising has  been  placed  may  be  proportionately 
smaller  than  in  any  major  newspaper  in  the  country. 

When  the  Times  is  good,  however,  it  is  very,  very 
good,  no  matter  how  larded  down  it  is  with  adver- 
tising. Nearly  every  newspaper  editor  in  the  land 


.  .  most  people 
who  buy  it  are  just 
not  interested  in 
a  splendid  piece 
of  reporting  on 
something  like 
the  Federal 
Reserve  Board." 


John  Corry's  recent  arti- 
cles have  covered  such 
subjects  a.s  the  Catholic 
Left,  Iowa  Republicans, 
Billy  Graham,  Cuba's 
"New  Man,"  and  Greece 
today.  Before  joining 
Harper"^,  he  was  on  the 
New  York  Times  as  desk- 
man  and  reporter. 
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talks,  and  talks,  and  talks  about  interpretive  news, 
and  about  giving  the  reader  the  news  behind  the 
news,  and  about  how  Time  and  Newsweek  are  the 
big  competition,  but  not  very  many  do  much  about 
it.  Nearly  every  newspaper  editor  talks  about  the  im- 
portance  of  allowing  a  reporter  to  trust  his  own 
instincts,  but  not  very  many  do  much  about  that, 
either.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  tries  to  do  these 
things,  and  even  when  it  is  less  than  successful  it  has 
good  intentions.  Most  importantly,  perhaps,  it  offers 
its  reporters  time.  ( I  think  you  have  to  have  worked 
for  another  daily  paper  to  truly  appreciate  this. ) 
The  Times  allowed  two  reporters  in  its  Washington 
bureau,  Stuart  Loory  and  David  Kraslow,  to  spend 
eight  months  exploring  the  idea  that  America  had 
missed  opportunities  to  make  peace  in  Vietnam.  In 
fact,  America  had,  and  Loory  and  Kraslow  got  it 
into  the  paper.  "We  had  the  feeling  that  when  you 
talked  to  people  in  the  State  Department  and  in  the 
Administration  about  Vietnam  they  were  holding 
something  back,"  Kraslow  says,  "and  so  we  took  the 
thousand-to-one  chance  of  going  after  the  most  clas- 
sified information  in  government."  Kraslow  went  to 
Canada,  England,  and  France,  and  Loory  went  to 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Italy,  and  for  eight 
months  they  did  nothing  but  this  story.  They  won 
awards  for  it,  of  course,  and  Otis  Chandler  should 
have  gotten  one,  too,  for  owning  a  newspaper  that 
would  allow  anyone  to  spend  eight  months  on  any- 
thing. Similarly.  Robert  J.  Donovan,  the  chief  of 
the  Times  Washington  bureau,  dropped  out  of  the 
1968  Presidential  campaign  coverage,  and  instead 
talked  to,  and  watched,  Nixon  and  his  people  for  a 
couple  of  months.  When  Nixon  won,  the  Times  led 
the  paper  two  clays  in  a  row  with  Donovan's  per- 
spicacious stories  on  what  the  new  Administration 
would  be  like.  "I  have  the  feeling,"  Donovan  says, 
"that  nothing  would  have  been  said  to  me  if  Nixon 
had  lost  and  my  time  had  gone  down  the  drain." 


Making  it  in  the  East 


This  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  on  newspapers,  al- 
though it  seldom  is,  and  it  has  allowed  Dono- 
van's Washington  bureau  to  become  as  good,  man 
for  man,  as  any  in  the  capital,  regularly  getting 
stories  that  no  one  else  gets,  and  regularly  going  un- 
noticed for  them  because  who  the  hell  reads  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  outside  of  Los  Angeles?  Newspaper- 
men, writers,  and  editors  want  praise  from  their 
peers  more  than  most  people  do.  and  since  the  most 
arrogant,  noisy,  and  therefore  most  prized  of  the 
newspapermen,  writers,  and  editors  live  in  the  East, 
where  they  all  read  one  another,  who  is  there  left 
to  praise  a  Los  Angeles  Timesman?  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  supposed  to  be  where  America  is  happen- 
ing first,  arifl  there  arc  ways  in  which  the  I  ,<>s 
Angeles  Times  is  the  first  and  the  best  of  all  news- 
papers, which  should  be  compensation  enough,  only 
it  is  not.  Otis  Chandler  got  terribly  distressed  not 
long  ago  when  he  forgot  he  had  a  dinner  engage- 
ment in  New  York  witli  the  publisher  of  the  INew 
York  Times.  Peers  really  do  need  theii  peers. 
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Donovan  and  his  people,  however,  have 
Washington  reporters,  as  well  as  the  politici 
are  also  members  of  the  fraternity,  and  t 
office  in  Los  Angeles  obliges  by  sending  i 
freight  every  morning  thirty-six  copies  of  I 
paper.  Since  some  of  the  copies  are  for  tl 
ington  bureau  itself,  not  many  are  left  ovei  or  i 
tribution  to  Places  That  Matter.  Three  g  to 
White  House  (where  one  of  the  President  spe 
writers  has  complained  that  he  needs  or  tr 
three  go  to  the  State  Department,  two  I* 
I  where  the  FBI  takes  one  I .  one  to  Defens< 
NASA,  five  to  the  Washington  Post  (th 
and  the  Post  operate  a  joint  news  service),: 
sorted  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  or 
CIA  (which  sends  its  own  man  over  for 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New  York  Timi  of 
copy,  only  it  pays  for  it,  and  this  is  the  sure,' 
all  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  really  is  m 

When  Otis  Chandler  took  over,  the  Tu 
only  three  reporters  in  the  Washington  buiiu 
the  end  of  this  year  it  will  have  about  eightli. 
bureau,  which  is  run  on  a  daily  basis  by  Has^ 
while  Donovan  makes  the  policy  decisio! 
hardest  for  the  things  that  no  one  else  is  getr 
often  it  gets  them.  Donovan  reported  the  fii]  t) 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  before  Nixo 
chance  to,  thereby  causing  the  President 
hell  with  Henry  Kissinger,  his  foreign-a 
viser,  on  the  source  of  the  leak,  and  Joh 
had  the  first  story  on  the  secret  treaty  t< 
Thailand,  which  in  fact  had  been  leaked  t 
Senator  Fulbright.  When  a  national  bank  w\ 
tered  in  Washington  for  the  first  time  in  thirV 
the  Times  got  hold  of  the  insiders'  list  of 
shareholders  and  found  that  it  included 
Baker,  a  bunch  of  Alabama  Congressmen, 
tary  aide  to  President  Kennedy,  and  the  wi 
Brooklyn  Congressman  who  was  chairmai 
House  banking  subcommittee.  More  recent 
ray  Seeger  was  ahead  of  the  competition  i 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  conflict-of-intere  | 
lems,  as  well  as  on  the  President's  thinking  1 
reform  and  the  oil-depletion  allowance,  am 
that,  the  Times  was  in  front  on  the  comple> 
of  Justice  Abe  Fortas.  That  story  had  begun 
when  Ronald  J.  Ostrow,  the  Times'  Suprem 
reporter,  discovered  that  Justice  William  0 
las  was  receiving  $12,000  a  year  as  the  presi 
a  foundation  that  got  at  least  some  of  its 
from  a  mortgage  on  a  gambling  casino  and 
in  Las  Vegas,  and  that  the  chief  benefactor 
foundation  had  an  interest  in  three  other  ga 
casinos.  Ostrow,  deciding  that  this  kind  of  th i 
at  least  as  interesting  as  the  Court  itself,  wor 
sources,  and  a  couple  of  years  later  he  and 
L.  Jac  kson  reported  in  the  Times  that  Fort 
agreed  to  accept  $20,000  a  year  for  life  fr< 
family  foundation  of  Louis  E.  Wolfson,  \M 
errded  up  in  a  federal  pokey  for  selling  unreg 
stock.  That  article  got  immortalized  in  a  wa; 
the  New  York  Times,  catching  up  on  the 
gracefully  noted  in  its  headline  that  the  Los  / 
Times  had  said  it  first. 
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V-8  makes  the  Bloody  Merrier. 


Seagram's     J  Canadian. 
Known  by  the  company  it  keeps. 


S  WHISKY '5^; 
86.8 


At  just  about  any  party 
you  can  name,  somebody's  hopinj 
to  see  the  Smooth  Canadian. 

It's  so  smooth  and  so  light  that  more  people  prefer 
Seagram's  V.O.  than  any  other  brand  of  imported  whi* 
(including  scotch).  Which  means  that  if  a  host  hopes  tc 
a  successful  party,  he  really  ought  to  have  successful 


What  it  takes  to  change  a  paper 

.  Angeles  itself,  where  the  competition  is  not 
rmidable  as  it  is  in  Washington,  the  Times 
:  less  emphasis  on  saying  it  first.  There  are 
eight  daily  newspapers  and  about  three  hun- 
ieklies  in  Los  Angeles  County,  which  Chand- 
I  his  "marketing  area,"  and  more  radio  and 
)n  stations  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country, 
er,  the  television  news  is  a  triumph  of  men 
purtenances,  and  is  probably  the  best  of  its 
a  theory,  the  Times  ought  not  to  have  a  mo- 
on the  news,  but  in  practice  it  does,  and  it 
3  money  and  people  on  itself  to  keep  it  this 
1  ten  years  the  news  budget  has  risen  from 
lion  to  $12  million,  and  the  news  staff  has 
from  220  to  more  than  500  people.  The 
gnificant  change  of  all,  however,  is  that  the 
3  age  of  a  Times  reporter  has  dropped  by 
ifteen  years.  "We  didn't  have  the  staff  before 
iuld  do  the  kind  of  reporting  we  do  now," 
ick  B.  Williams,  the  editor  of  the  Times, 
about  what  is  called  interpretive  reporting, 
ns  is  a  friendly,  cherubic- looking  man  who 
ip  by  way  of  the  copy  desk,  and  Chandler 
at  he  sees  more  of  him  than  he  does  of  any- 
e  on  the  paper.  "I  hate  to  say  it,"  Williams 
l,  "but  it  usually  takes  new  people  to  change 
r.  We  get  very  good  ones  now  right  out  of 
.  Within  a  five-year  period  all  our  old  editors 
y  reporters  retired,  but  even  then  the  change 
adual.  We  probably  didn't  fully  implement 
mge  until  the  last  year  or  so.  I'm  a  great  ad- 
sf  the  newsmagazines  and  of  what  they  do, 
tell  our  people  that  we'd  rather  get  one  good 
ike  that,  or  one  good  story  that  no  one  else 
ng,  and  then  let  the  routine  stuff  go  to  AP." 
rpretive  reporting,  which  is  a  big  thing  now 
>ectable  papers,  can  be  done  in  a  great  many 
Donovan  led  the  paper  one  morning  with  a 
>tiat  said  in  the  fourth  paragraph:  "The  Presi- 
nd  his  associates,  who  pride  themselves  on 
istrative  efficiency,  have  made  a  monstrosity 
the  handling  of  this  matter.  Washington  has 
;n  a  worse  mishmash  of  its  kind  in  years." 
3  one  way,  calling  a  mishmash  a  mishmash, 
lother  way  is  to  write  accurately  and  well  on 
that  newspapers  ordinarily  do  not  write 
The  Times  does  this,  too,  and  while  it  was 
otally  loved  in  Los  Angeles,  often  for  the  best 
sons,  now  some  people  love  it  even  less.  A 
lan  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Commit- 
d  a  friend  that  the  Times,  which  supported 
n  and  Goldwater,  was  really  "Pravda  West," 
ayor  Sam  Yorty,  whom  the  Times  does  not 
"t  at  all,  very  nearly  took  out  billboards  that 
^  say:  JUST  BECAUSE  IT  APPEARS  IN  THE  LOS 
ES  TIMES  DOESN'T  MEAN  IT'S  TRUE.  Much  of 

sorting  that  gives  the  readers  this  reaction  is 
id  by  William  Thomas,  the  metropolitan  edi- 
[f  Thomas  trusts  him,"  a  reporter  says,  "he 
good,  young,  creative  reporter  go."  This  is 
and  Thomas  may  let  them  go  further  and 


BEGINNING  OF  THE  PLAINS 
by  W.  S.  Merwin 

On  city  bridges  steep  as  hills  I  change  countries 
and  this  according  to  the  promise 
is  the  way  home 

where  the  cold  has  come  from 
with  its  secret  baggage 

in  the  white  sky  the  light  flickering 
like  the  flight  of  a  wing 

nothing  to  be  bought  in  the  last 
dim  shops 

before  the  plain  begins 
few  shelves  kept  only  by  children 
and  relatives  there  for  the  holiday 
who  know  nothing 

wind  without  flags 
marching  into  the  city 
to  the  rear 

1  recognize  the  first  hunger 
as  the  plains  start 
under  my  feet 


longer  than  any  city  editor  in  the  business.  He  once 
gave  a  shy,  tense,  young  man  called  Dave  Felton 
a  tape  recorder,  allowed  him  to  disappear  into  the 
Haight-Ashbury  section  of  San  Francisco,  and  then 
waited  for  him  to  reappear,  which  he  did  a  month 
or  so  later.  "Here,"  Felton  said,  dropping  twenty- 
six  pages  of  copy  on  Thomas's  desk.  "There's  a  limit 
to  how  much  we  can  handle,"  Thomas  said,  pos- 
sibly remembering  that  he  had  told  Felton  that 
twenty  pages  should  be  enough.  "This  is  only  the 
first  part,"  Felton  said.  The  story,  which  eventually 
spread  itself  over  three  pages  of  the  newspaper,  was 
mostly  the  edited  tapes  of  conversations,  and  it  was 
almost  certainly  the  best  thing  ever  done  on  the 
death  of  the  hippie  movement  in  the  Haight. 

"If  we  wanted  to  solve  the  Sharon  Tate  murder.  I 
bet  we  could  do  it,"  Thomas  says.  "We  have  an  ex- 
tremely well-qualified  staff.  Quantity  is  not  as  im- 
portant as  quality,  and  one  way  you  can  measure 
the  success  of  the  paper  is  by  the  respect  it  now  has 
in  the  most  sophisticated,  literate  circles  in  town. 
The  caliber  of  our  reporters  has  improved  so  much 
that  I  could  hire  fifty  good  people  tomorrow  who 
have  applied  here  for  jobs."  The  reporters  like 
Thomas,  and  they  say  he  supports  them.  This  is  not 
an  idle  compliment  on  the  Tunes,  which  sometimes 
runs  a  little  scared,  fretting  about  what  the  citizens 
think  of  it.  It  had  always  been  a  booster,  but  under 
the  rules  now,  it  sometimes  knocks,  and  this  can 
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make  it  uncomfortable.  Dorothy  Townsend,  a  re- 
porter dispatched  to  Pasadena  for  four  or  five 
weeks,  wrote  a  dispassionate,  documented  story 
about  the  problems  thai  community  was  having  with 
its  schools,  and  about  how  the  white  folks  were 
moving  out,  while  the  black  folks  were  moving  in. 
"We  expected  to  catch  hell  on  that  story,  and  we 
did,  Thomas  says.  After  it  appeared,  the  Times 
lilled  the  space  in  which  it  usually  carries  editorials 
with  a  long  letter  listing  all  the  splendid  new  offices 
and  business  that  had  come  to  Pasadena,  and  saying 
that  the  story  had  been  used  to  "subjectively  dam- 
age and  degrade  Pasadena."  It  was  signed  by  a 
collection  of  men  who  for  the  most  part  identified 
themselves  as  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 01  of  the  committee  for  the  Tournament  of 
Roses.  In  an  abject  little  footnote  to  the  letter,  the 
Times  said  the  Story  had  contained  "no  factual 
errors,"  but  thai  it  did  not  "counterbalance  its  focus 
with  an  adequate  report  on  the  positive  factors  in 
Pasadena's  development."  The  Times,  it  said,  "is 
happy  to  publish  ihi>  letter,  which  emphasizes  1 1 1 < 
scientific,  cultural,  and  mercantile  dynamism  ol  the 
Crown  ( al  v .  In  fact,  the  story  had  counterbalanced 
its  focus,  and  scientific,  cultural,  and  mercantile 
dynamism  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  wa\  people 
live,  which  was  what  the  story  was  all  about.  More- 
over, many  of  the  men  who  signed  the  letter  made 
theii  living  b\  selling  real  estate  in  Pasadena,  and 
llii--  at  least  suggests  something  about  what  made 
them  send  it  in  the  first  place. 

Nonetheless,  the  Times  is  not  chicken-hearted, 
although  as  is  true  on  mosl  newspapers,  some  of  the 
people  working  there  do  have  mild  seizures  from 
lime  i<>  time.  When  Ralph  Nader  said  some  meat- 
packers  were  dirty,  the  stoi\  was  held  up  because 
someone  in  the  newsroom  was  afraid  il  might  upset 
a  Times  executive,  who,  after  all,  once  had  worked 
for  Hormel.  Sometimes  stories  that  might  offend, 
one  on  the  legal  whorehouses  in  Nevada,  for  exam- 
ple, just  sta)  on  an  editor's  desk  until  everyone  de- 
cides thai  the  climate  is  right  for  it.  and  sometimes 
slot  ies  thai  ought  to  be  g real  stories,  the  grape  strike 
for  one.  don't  appear  as  stories  at  all.  Un  the  edi- 
toi  ial  page  [here  is  a  small  notice  saying  that  all  the 
things  on  the  page  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  the  management,  and  this  is  supposed  to 
warn  everyone  that  the  Times'  brilliant  liberal  car- 
toonist, Paid  Conrad,  is  speaking  only  for  himself, 
although  constant  leaders  of  the  editorials  could 
hardly  think  otherwise.  In  the  editorials  them  selves, 
there  has  always  been  a  good  deal  of  on  the  one 
hand  this,  and  mi  the  other  hand  that,  although 
every  day  above  them  the  paper  reprints  its  three 
verities.  Equal  Rights,  Liberty  I  nder  the  Law.  and 
True  Industrial  Freedom,  the  List  meaning  thai  il 
doesn'l  like  unions. 

These  are  small  things,  and  w  hen  the  Times  lakes 
out  after  sin  il  can  do  so  positively  and  with  great 
pains.  For  nearly  a  year  il  studied  zoning  in  I  ,o^ 
Angeles,  inquiring  into  how  exemptions  were 
made,  and  il  found  thai  members  of  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment,  all  of  whom  were  appointed, 
frequently  overruled  the  recommendations  made  bv 


a  civil  servant.  It  also  found  that  member;  ,f  th 
board,  planning  commissioners,  city  cour  mer 
property  developers,  and  "expediters,"  m<  wh 
can  get  things  done  for  you  in  municipal 
ment,  frequently  joined  together  in  their  o 
nol  the  city's,  best  interests.  The  Times  look  har 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Commission,  v  rp 
discovered,  amid  a  pattern  of  interlocking  leal< 
that  two  commissioners  had  voted  to  awan 
million  contract  to  a  man  with  whom  they  h  tffl 
nections.  For  these,  and  for  other  exercise 
hard  and  grubby  job  of  investigative  report  r. 
Times  this  year  received  the  Pulitzer  Gold  leA 
for  "disinterested  and  meritorious  public  sc  ica 
It  also  won  the  hostility  of  Mayor  Yorty,  v  >  hi 
denounced  one  investigation  as  "a  masterfu  me< 
job."  another  as  "a  legal  lynching,"  and  all  •  th 
as  inconsequential. 


'They'll  eliminate  my  r  ne 


\lthough  the  Times  did  nol  implicate  hirr  i 
of  the  stories.  ^  orty  insists  it  is  out  to  g  hii 
"This.""  he  says,  "is  a  personal  thing  with  tl.n 
cause  I  won't  take  orders.  They  once  had  s 
porter,  Carleton  Williams,  who  would  run  ai 
out  of  ('ilv  Council  meetings,  giving  1\hb 
( Chandler's  orders,  sav  ing  Norman  ("handler  int 
this,  Norman  Chandler  wanted  that.  It  vva?  d 
g  race.  Members  w  ere  complaining.  They  don  oV 
anything  I  do  now.  They  don't  cover  Cit  Ha 
There  are  twenty-seven  floors  here,  and  tht,ha 
one  reporter  assigned.  I  can  have  twenty-fiv  hii 
died  people  at  a  meeting  at  night  and  a  st  dil 
ovation,  and  not  one  word.  They'll  elimin..:  I 
name  on  stories  about  good  projects  I  origjitt 
They  even  tried  to  use  the  Police  Depa  ne 
against  me.  Stuff  I  started,  you  never  hear  th, 1 3- 
the  Mayor  started  the  investigation."  Indee,  o 
of  the  Mayor's  most  memorable  assertions  I 
last  campaign  was  that  the  Times  would  soon,  su 
port  a  mad  dog  than  Sam  Yorty.  and  now.  v\.n 
feels  he  is  being  ignored,  he  gels  off  press  relees 
executives  of  the  Times,  along  with  covering  tt 
thai  sav  something  like.  See.  another  sto 
Times  missed.  The  Mayor  is  a  tough  man  ti  MS 
and  the  limes  wishes  he  would  go  away.  It  i  r 
foi  example,  that  there  are  Iwenlv-seven  Acs 
(atv  Hall,  but  there  isn'l  much  on  them  exce  ' 
Mayor  and  the  Litv  (Council,  and  the  Timesifl 
(atv  Hall  (the  Mayor  calls  him  "Snoopy", 0 
cover  lliem  nicely.  The  Times  once  named*1 
Yorty  a  "woman  of  the  year"  and  hoped  th.  tl 
would  mollify  her  husband,  but  il  didn't,  and  t 
last  election  he  probably  gol  all  ihe  best  of  i  ji 
bv  saying  thai  the  Times  was  out  to  gel  him. 

In  lime.  Yorty   really   will  go  away,  whi  ' 
Times  will  stay  on,  growing  bigger,  and  lichen 
most  likelv  even  better.  "I  don'l  think  there  ai 
major  holes  in  the  producl  now,"  say  Ol  is  Cha  I' 
"Our  major  concern  now  is  one  of  refmemen 
he  lalks.  he  looks  like  a  man  who  has  a  pit 
the  future,  which  he  certainly  has. 
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[  E  YOUNG  PEOPLE  OF  NORTH  LONG  BE  ACH 

i  got  everything. . .  The  beach,  the  mountains,  L.A.,  Hollywood, 
land.  It's  really  great.*' 


Long  Beach,  where  I  grew  up,  is  one  of 

many  communities  in  the  Los  Angeles 
lat.  blending  imperceptibly  into  one  an- 
eem  to  be  neither  city  nor  suburb.  It  is 
ommunity  that  has  reached  maturity  and 
:o  show  its  age.  The  period  of  rapid 
of  the  Thirties  and  Forties  is  at  an  end. 

been  for  some  time.  Even  in  the  Fifties, 
ulation  increased  only  by  about  7,000  to 
total  of  48,000.  An  area  of  single-family 
it  has  for  many  years  seen  little  new  con- 
1  of  this  sort;  instead,  the  few  remaining 
ots,  as  well  as  the  backyards  of  existing 
are  being  rilled  in  with  small  apartment 
;s,  two  or  three  stories  high,  having  little 
lace  and  catering  to  older  persons,  young 
without  children,  or  "singles."  Long  Beach 
'er  the  center  of  whatever  youth  culture 
n  California  may  have— if  any  age-group  in 

received  special  attention  and  concern,  it 
old  folks  to  be  found  near  the  public  shuffle- 
ourts— and  now  with  the  population  changes 
ieople  are  even  less  at  the  center  of  gravity, 
ong  Beach  has  begun  to  change  from  being 
ying  area  in  which  child-rearing  was  the 

life  to  a  place  out  of  which  young  couples 
search  of  larger  or  newer  homes, 
y.  as  twenty  years  ago,  the  area  is  neither 
'  nor  squalid— it  combines  in  a  way  unfamil- 
Easterners  a  suburban  life-style  (single- 
homes,   neat  gardens  I    with   a  working- 
id  lower-middle-class  population.  Driving 
'n  Atlantic  Avenue  from  downtown  Long 
one  passes  through  Bixby  Knolls,  now.  as 
>ast,  a  prosperous  neighborhood  bordering 
Virginia  Country  Club  and  with  an  attrac- 
T-the-street  shopping  center.  North  Long 
begins  abruptly  as  one  passes  under  the 
Pacific  railroad  tracks  and  encounters,  on 
He  of  the  street,  small,  semidetached  stucco 
>nts,   painted   various   pastel    shades  and 
d  with  a  patchwork  of  neon  signs.  The  street 
i.  wider  than  many  big-city  thoroughfares, 
shops  are  almost  all  one-story  and  together 
invey  no  clear  sense  of  line,  mass,  or  color, 
seem  strangely  out  of  scale  and  slightly  out 
5— the  stores  are  too  low  for  the  width  of  the 
nd  the  muted  green,  beige,  and  pink  colors 
)  sharp  contrast  with  the  hazy,  often  smog- 
iky.  Even  the  low-income  public  housing 
on  county  land  near  the  railroad  tracks  is 


distinctively  Southern  Californian.  Though  built 
over  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  set  back  off  the  main 
street  and  consists  of  one-  and  two-story  buildings 
surrounded  with  grass  and  vegetation  and  painted 
the  same  yellow,  green,  and  coral  shades  as  private 
housing.  It  is  into  this  area  that  most  of  the  few 
Negro  families  in  North  Long  Beach  have  moved, 
though  many  of  the  tenants  are  still  white. 

David  Starr  Jordan  Senior  High  School,  which 
I  attended,  first  appears  along  Atlantic  Avenue 
like  an  oasis.  Towering  palm  trees  border  the  well- 
kept  park  adjacent  to  the  school,  and  the  campus 
itself  has  tall  eucalyptus  trees  that  impart  a  sweetly 
pungent  smell  to  the  walks.  In  my  student  days, 
it  was  filled  with  children  born  in  the  Depression. 
For  many,  the  bungalows  of  North  Long  Beach 
were  their  first  non-farm  homes,  or  at  least  their 
first  taste  of  a  city  of  any  size.  Though  the  war  had 
just  ended  and  many  parents  had  saved  a  good  deal 
of  money  from  wages  earned  at  the  Douglas  aircraft 
plant  or  in  the  Long  Beach  shipyards,  there  was  not 
yet  much  to  spend  it  on  (the  new  postwar  cars 
were  eagerly  awaited  I  and  little  inclination  to  hand 
it  over  to  the  kids.  Many  people  spent  what  they  had 
to  pay  off  as  much  as  they  could  on  their  house. 
Accordingly,  there  was  little  exotic  clothing  and 
few  expensive  hobbies— surfboards,  for  example, 
cost  more  than  anybody  I  knew  could  afford.  The 
young  people  were  mostly  Protestant  and  Midwest- 
ern, and  all  white. 

Twenty  vears  later,  the  young  people  look  \er\ 
much  the  same,  only  more  prosperous.  They  are 
still  Protestant,  but  now  they  are  Californians,  not 
Okies.  Arkies,  and  Missourians.  By  1968  eighteen 
black  students  had  entered  the  high  school,  but  a 
majority  lived  outside  North  Long  Beach.  Many, 
indeed,  were  transferred  to  Jordan  High  from  other 
schools  for  disciplinary  reasons,  a  system  that  may 
not  augur  well  for  the  development  of  friendly  inter- 
racial contacts  among  the  students. 

The  young  people,  especially  the  girls,  are  better- 
dressed  (and  I  think  better-looking,  though  I  can't 
trust  my  judgment  on  that)  than  in  1948,  when  I 
graduated.  But  their  general  style  is  very  much  the 
same— "really"  or  "real"  is  for  them,  as  probably 
for  all  adolescents,  still  the  standard,  all-purpose 
adverb  t  "Gee.  that's  real  great!")  and  "ya  know" 
still  serves  as  a  kind  of  oral  punctuation  ("I  think, 
ya  know  ,  he's  all  right,  ya  know?" ) .  Big  or  difficult 
words  are  still  avoided,  even  by  bright  students, 
because  they  convey  ostentatious  intellectuality;  as 
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one  girl  told  me,  "In  class,  I've  gotta  talk  in  words 
of  one  syllable,  or  the  guys  will  think  I'm  a  kiss-up" 
I  i.e.  teacher's  pet ) . 

Names  have  changed,  at  least  for  the  girls.  It  is 
almost  as  if  their  parents,  symbolizing  the  greater 
security  and  prosperity  they  felt  as  compared  with 
their  parents,  wished  to  bestow  first  names  that  con- 
veyed  fashion  and  what  they  took  to  be  urbanity. 
In  the  class  of  1948.  my  yearbook  tells  me,  girls' 
names  were  simple,  straightforward— Patricia.  Jo- 
\nn,  Barbara,  Shirley.  Mary.  Though  there  was 
one  Darlene  and  a  few  other  "stylish"  names,  they 
were  the  exception.  Many  boys  had  rural  names- 
La  Verne,  Dwayne,  Dwight,  Verlyn,  Delbert.  Berl. 
Virgil.  Floyd.  In  the  class  of  1968.  the  girls  had 
blossomed  out  with  unusual  names  and  unusual 
spellings  of  familiar  names— no  fewer  than  eight 
Sharons,  six  Cheryls,  two  Marlenes,  two  Sherrys. 
two  Charlenes,  and  one  each  of  Melodee,  Jorjana. 
Candy,  Joy.  Cherry,  Nanci,  Carrolyn.  Cyndi,  and 
Darlene.  Mary  may  be  a  grand  old  name,  but  it  is  no 
longer  a  very  common  one. 

In  a  school  where  ethnic  and  (  lass  distinctions  are 
either  nonexistent  or  invisible,  the  social  structure 
is  organized  around  differences  in  behavior.  There 
are  distinct  social  groupings,  complete  with  names, 
at  Jordan  High,  though  there  is  no  agreement  that 
the)  are  hierarchically  arranged,  and  little  agree- 
ment as  to  the  membership  of  each  group.  Most 
students,  of  course,  belong  to  no  particular  group 
at  all.  Three  that  have  names  are  the  "soshes.  the 
"surfers."  and  the  "cruisers."  "Sosh"  is  a  word  with 
a  double  meaning— perjorative  for  someone  who 
is  snobbish,  aloof,  or  preoccupied  with  matters  of 
dress  and  appearance. and  descriptive  for  the  well- 
dressed,  personable  \oung  people  who  get  elected 
to  most  of  the  student  offices,  are  active  in  the 
clubs,  and  "support  the  school."*  The)  are  great 
favorites  of  the  teachers  and  the  administrators, 
though  they  are  also  fearful  of  being  thought 
"kiss-ups."  Because  the  term  has  two  meanings,  no 
one  with  these  attributes  likes  to  apply  it  to  himself, 
but  for  better  or  worse  the  obvious  non-soshes  use 
the  label  frequently  and  with  respect  to  a  clearly 
visible  group. 

"Surfers"  may  or  ma)  not  be  people  who  actually 
surf— indeed,  most  don't,  though  the\  all  like  the 
beach.  The  term  applies  not  so  much  to  what  they 
do  as  to  what  they  look  like.  Unlike  the  soshes". 
their  hair  is  long  (at  the  extreme,  and  there  are  a 
few  cases  at  Jordan,  the  surfers  fade  into  the  hip- 
pies) and  blond  as  a  result  of  inheritance,  sun.  or 
chemicals.  Compared  to  the  soshes.  they  are  more 
casual  in  dress  and  less  deferential  to  teachers 
(though  hard!)  rude  I .  "Cruisers"  (sometimes 
(ailed  "Northtovvners")  are  the  "rough"  group 
oriented  to  automobiles  and  with  little  interest  in 
studies.  The  bovs  wear  their  hair  neither  short  las 
do  the  soshes  I  nor  long  las  do  the  surfers  I  but  in 
modest  pompadours  or  otherwise  waved.  Their 
pants  are  tight,  their  shirts  untidy  land,  whenever 
the\  can  get  away  with  it,  out  of  their  pants),  and 
their  shoes  run  toward  suede,  sharp-toed,  elevator- 
heel  boots.  Their  girlfriends  arc  called  "hair  "iris" 


because  they  wear  wigs  or  have  their  own  air ; 
ranged  in  fantastic  creations  rising  pre  :i0u< 
almost  a  foot  above  their  heads  and  held  i  p|s 
with  a  hair  spray  that  must  have  the  adhesi  p0 
of  epoxy  cement.  During  compulsory  phys  j| 
cation  classes,  all  girls  turn  out  for  softball  o 
games  dressed  in  regulation  blue  gym  its 
signed,  no  doubt  intentionally,  so  as  to  ia! 
Sophia  Loren  look  like  something  out  o  Lo 
May  Alcott.  The  hair  girls  will  be  out,  t  t 
towering  creations  waving  unsteadily  as  ;v  i 
about.  A  softball  hit  into  one  of  those  haird1  wi 
have  to  be  called  a  ground-rule  double  since  o 
not  possibly  be  extracted  in  less  than  half  ho 

Cruisers  cruise.  The  accepted  routes  arei  tlar 
Avenue  and  Bellflower  Boulevard;  the  acce  ;dc 
are  the  ones  that  have  been  lowered,  equip.d  w 
mag  wheels  (sometimes  fake),  and  their  nd< 
decorated  with  a  tasseled  fringe  and  a  hanc  ain 
slogan  ("Midnight  Hour");  the  accepted' riv 
style  is  slowly,  with  the  driver  slumped  dov  in 
seat  until  only  the  top  of  his  head  shows  id* 
hand  draped  casuallv  out  the  window.  Pi 
metallic  paint,  and  other  car  fashions  desc  >ed 
Tom  Wolfe  are  no  longer  much  in  evidence  roi 
high  schools  ( partly,  no  doubt,  because  cusl'ni? 
has  become  very  expensive ) .  And.  sadly,  tbola 
hot  rods  of  the  1940s,  with  exposed,  rewo  ed 
gines.  straight  pipes,  and  minimal  driver  "in 
are  rare.  Perhaps  they  have  been  taken  er 
adults  whose  nitro-methane  fueled  super-elii  na 
make  a  conventional  hot  rod  look  now  likf  h; 
once  emphatically  was  not— kid  stuff.  Or  pei'ipi 
one  in  North  Long  Beach  knows  how  to  ma  tl 
anymore,  or  perhaps  the  parts  are  unavail  ile 
perhaps  no  one  cares. 

(For  the  benefit  of  middle-aged  subu  ar 
anxious  to  close  the  generation  gap.  I  shoul  ei 
seeing  a  customized  Volkswagen  driven  by  -tti 
cruiser.  It  had  a  lowered  front  end,  wle^ 
racing  tires  on  the  rear,  glistening  paint,  arxl 
tor  exhaust,  and  the  word  "Hessians"  wi  ei 
elegant  script  on  the  rear  window.  The  bee 
been  gilded. ) 

Casual  observation  of  the  campus  convex;  b 
an  impression  of  sameness— middle-class  W  p 
dents  preoccupied  with  social  life,  school  ac  'i 
and  class  work.  But  the  students  themselves'e 
ferences  where  adults  see  similarities,  and  c 
the  differences  might  be  narrow  indeed  on  J 
that  included  all  teen-agers  in  the  country,  t"J 
nonetheless  important.  I  suspect  the  different 
be  even  more  important  today  than  twent 
ago.  and  that  there  are  now  fewer  uniform  e 
behavior  and  manner,  for  example,  in  I'll 
of  dress  were  more  or  less  standard  (simple  i 
sweaters  or  blouses,  and  white  Jo\ce  shoes  fo 
jeans  or  cords,  and  T-shirts  and  lettermen's S' 
for  most  boys);  today,  though  scarcely  rad  i 
the  standards  of  contemporary  fashion,  clot 
mote  varied,  reflecting  in  pari  the  freer  choi 
comes  from  prosperih  and  in  part  the  em< 
of  more  distinctive  sub-groups  with  which  si 
(  ons<  ioush  identify. 
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ri  egulations  have  always  been  a  major  issue 
»  gh  school  and  a  not  infrequent  cause  of 
)  iry  action.  The  rules  are  set  by  a  city-wide 
I  e  of  students  and  teachers,  subject  to  ad- 
tjlive  approval,  and  revised  annually.  The 
lefine  what  constitutes  an  acceptable  mini- 
j    been  abandoned  as  dress  lengths  have 
1  isen,  an  inch  or  two  ahead  of  the  regula- 
ry  year.  In  resignation,  the  rule-makers 
treated  into  comfortable  ambiguity,  saying 
"skirts  must  be  of  reasonable  length  and 
ite  for  school  wear."  My  close  study  of  the 
i  suggests  that  the  meaning  of  "reasonable" 
f-evident— some  skirts  come  almost  to  the 
ne  remain  defiantly  (and  gloriously)  at 
1.  For  the  boys,  clothing  must  "avoid 
"  hair  may  come  down  to  the  collar  but 
i  it,  and  sideburns  and  moustaches  ( but 
Is)  are  all  right.  A  few  young  men  display 
■  (thereby  becoming  surfers  even  if  thev 
w  how  to  swim )  but  going  beyond  modest 
is  risky.  As  one  football  player  and  stu- 
er  told  me,  "The  guys  don't  like  hippies 
le  of  the  guys  walked  up  to  a  fella  u  itli  hair 
his  shoulders  and  just  hauled  off  and  hit 
t  of  guys  will  say  something  to  the  hippies, 
hallenge  them,  and  if  they  answer  back, 
n  get  rough." 

ight  suppose,  to  judge  from  the  breathless 
■  given  by  a  mass  media  fascinated  by 
ulture,"  that  teen-agers  today  thrive  on 
tlity,  independence,  and  fancifulness— each 
ioing  his  own  thing."  Though  this  state  of 
ay  prevail  in  some  places,  it  is  not  found 
Long  Beach,  nor.  I  suspect,  in  most  corn- 
Young  people  of  course  are  always  strug- 
ebel  against  adult  authority,  but  precisely 
)f  that  they  tend  to  place  even  greater  stock 
■anion  of  their  peers.  Teen-agers  draw  to- 
iscovering  themselves  in  the  generalized 
ihey  form  of  each  other— seeing  themselves 
as  it  were,  in  the  eyes  of  their  friends, 
surprising  is  not  that  their  life  tends  to  a 
niformitv  in  manners  and  dress,  but  that 
ny  heterogeneity  at  all. 

:  lief  social  values  of  the  young  people  to 
in  I  spoke  (and  whom  I  remember  from 
des  ago)  are  friendliness  and,  above  all, 
/."  Anything  smacking  of  a  pose,  a  "front," 
liness"  is  hotly  rejected.  The  emphasis  in 
outh  Culture  on  love,  honesty,  communica- 
intense  self-expression  are  not  reactions 
laditional  youth  values,  but  only  extreme 
'•ns  of  these  values.  Affluence,  freedom,  and 
cial  change  produce  more  exaggerated 
ts  of  the  enduring  concerns  of  young  peo- 
or  that  matter,  most  people  I  than  a  repudi- 
those  concerns.  Of  course,  to  a  true  hippie 
:  political  radical,  the  Jordan  High  School 
s  at  best  a  square— the  embodiment  of  tra- 
nilistinism,  and  middle-class  preoccupation 
perty,  dating,  and  boosterism.  Though  in 


behavior  and  ideology  the  hippie  and  the  square 
could  not  be  more  different,  the  animating  impulse 
in  both  cases  is  similar— a  deep  concern  w  ith  hon- 
esty in  personal  relations.  For  the  "square,"  hon- 
esty is  simply  not  as  complex  a  value  as  for  others. 

Among  surfer  and  sosh  alike,  as  well  as  among 
the  mass  of  unaffiliated  students,  the  strongest  criti- 
cism voiced  about  the  behavior  or  attitude  of  others 
is  that  it  seemed  "snobbish"  or  "phony"  or  that  the 
individual  was  part  of  a  "clique."  The  most  popu- 
lar students  are  not  those  one  might  imagine  if  one 
remembers  the  Hollywood  musical  comedies  about 
campus  life;  they  are  not  the  socially  aggressive 
"big  men  on  campus."  They  are  instead  rather  quiet 
persons  who  are  socially  at  ease  but  who  also  em- 
body in  greatest  degree  the  quality  of  being  "sin- 
cere." The  student-body  president  said  little  in 
meetings  I  attended  of  student  leaders,  but  when  he 
spoke,  he  was  listened  to  respectfully— perhaps  pre- 
cisely because  he  did  not  chatter  or  try  to  be  a  wise 
guy  and  because  he  seemed  to  think  carefully  about 
what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  when  he  spoke  he  was 
neither  flustered  nor  bombastic. 

Still,  I  detect  sharper  cleavages  among  the  social 
groupings  of  the  students,  sharper,  that  is,  than  I 
would  have  expected  knowing  merely  that  young 
people  seek  to  find  a  place  where  they  can  belong 
and  a  circle  they  can  join.  I  think  that  one  new  fac- 
tor, almost  unknown  to  my  generation  of  students, 
helps  explain  these  wider  distinctions— drugs.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  at  Jordan,  as  (according 
to  the  police  I  at  all  Long  Beach  high  schools,  illegal 
drugs  I  marijuana,  barbiturates,  amphetamines  I 
are  widely  used.  During  the  fall  semester  preceding 
my  arrival  on  campus,  twenty-six  drug  cases  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  school  authorities.  Every 
student  I  spoke  to  knew  of  persons  who  used  drugs, 
several  implied  (without  quite  admitting)  that  they 
had  used  them,  two  or  three  told  me  they  could 
make  a  purchase  for  me  "within  the  hour"  if  I 
wanted.  ( I  did  not. ) 

Students  were  concerned  about  this  and  aware 
that  certain  social  groupings  were  heavily  popu- 
lated with  "dopies."  (The  term  connotes  more  than 
it  should.  No  one  believes  there  are  any  addicts,  oi 
users  of  physiologically  addicting  drugs,  among  the 
students;  drugs— "reds"  and  "whites"— are  used 
much  like  alcohol,  on  weekends  and  at  parties  and 
occasionally  at  school.)  Many  kids  are  worried 
about  drugs  because  of  fears  over  health  or  acquir- 
ing a  police  record,  and  leery  of  groups  or  parties 
where  the  dopies  gather.  For  the  city  as  a  whole, 
police  arrests  of  juveniles  in  cases  involving  mari- 
juana increased  between  1962  and  1968  from  18  to 
186;  cases  involving  pills  rose  from  12  to  over  650. 
For  a  student,  being  a  user— or  worse,  being  caught 
as  a  user— intensifies  normal  social  cleavages. 

For  some  boys,  athletics  is  seen  not  only  as  fun 
but  as  an  absorbing  activity  that  increases  one's 
chances  of  staying  away  from  a  social  life  involving 
dopies.  One  player  told  me  that  "if  it  hadn't  been 
for  football"  he  probably  "would  have  wound  up 
where  the  guys  I  used  to  hang  around  with  are"- 
in  trouble  with  the  school  and  the  police.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  same  young  people  reject  as 
"phony"  many  of  the  materials  they  see  in  class 
designed  to  warn  them  of  the  dangers  of  drug  use. 
One  complained  that  "The  stuff  they  show  you  in 
those  movies  about  dirty  old  men  hanging  around 
school  trying  to  push  dope— that's  all  pretty  stupid, 
that's  not  the  way  it  is  at  all.  Anybody  who  wants 
to  buy  drugs  can  get  them  easy." 

Perhaps  because  social  groupings  are  more 
sharply  defined,  perhaps  for  other  reasons,  most 
students  complained  that  there  was  not  enough 
"school  spirit"  and  that  many  of  the  formal  student 
organizations  were  "meaningless"  or  ineffective. 
"Nobody  cares  about  the  school,"  one  girl  said. 
"There  are  no  cheers  at  the  pep  assemblies."  Many 
students  think  student  government  is  a  "waste  of 
time"  (only  a  third  of  the  students  voted  in  the  last 
election ),  and  most  of  those  in  student  government 
worry  about  the  same  thing— organizations  seem 
weak,  "spirit"  is  flagging. 

If  the  football  team  could  have  a  winning  season, 
this  all  might  change,  but  it  has  not  for  some  time, 
mainly,  it  appears,  because  it  is  playing  over  its 
head  in  a  league  composed  of  several  larger  schools 
with  more  and  bigger  talent  to  draw  on.  Rut  nobod) 
is  convinced  that  a  losing  record  in  football  is-  the 
whole  reason.  One  girl  (labeled  by  others  a  surfer 
though  she  herself,  as  everybody  else,  refused  to 
accept  any  label)  said  that  students  want  to  be 
"more  individual"  not  "try  to  act  just  like  the 
soshes,"  but  then  complained  of  the  absence  of 
school  spirit.  I  asked  her  whether  more  intense  in- 
dividualism was  incompatible  with  school  spirit: 
she  puzzled  over  it  a  moment  and  then  said  she 
guessed  that  was  right. 


The  formal  student  organizations  cut  across  the 
informal  social  groupings,  and  that  may  be 
one  reason  for  their  weakness.  More  than  thirty 
clubs  exist  in  a  student  body  of  2.200.  chiefly  to 
serve  social,  vocational,  or  bobby  interests.  The 
Shutterbugs  enjoy  camera,  the  Rooks  pla)  (  lies-, 
the  Thespians  participate  in  drama,  the  Girls'  Rifle 
Team  does  whatever  girls  do  with  rifles.  There  ate 
chapters  of  Future  Teachers  of  America  and  Fu- 
ture Medical  Leaders  of  America.  Music  produces 
the  most  organizations,  partly  because  man)  grow 
directly  out  of  elective  classes— the  Concert  Rand, 
the  Orchestra,  the  Marching  Rand,  the  Military 
Rand,  the  String  Quartet,  A  Capella,  the  Girls' 
Choir,  the  Mixed  Chorus,  the  Choralicrs.  the  Straw 
Hatters.  An  important  way  in  which  the  community 
reaches  into  the  school  is  through  the  sponsorship  of 
student  organizations  b)  business  and  civic  asso- 
ciations—the Kiwanis  sponsors  the  Key  Club. 
Rotary  sponsors  Interact. 

Because  the  formal  organizations  crosscut,  rather 
than  coincide  with,  informal  groupings,  their  vital- 
it)  is  compromised  (except  those  which  pursue  a 
clear  activity,  such  as  the  music  organizations).  So- 
cial organizations  arc  not.  and  under  school  rules 
cannot  be,  exclusive  as  to  membership,  and  thus  a 
number  of  unofficial,  "secret"  organizations  flour- 


ish. These  are  mainly  fraternities  and  s  0 
that  have  no  (and  want  no)  approved  ad  j 
sor,  and  thus  are  illegal.  The  administrati  g 
gles  against  them,  but  with  little  success,  u, 
differ  as  to  the  importance  of  the  secret  c;a 
tions;  some  members  feel  they  have  deiv 
recent  years  but  all  members  compare  the  f 
ably  to  the  official  clubs  with  open  member  p 
hazing,  adult  sponsors  and,  thus,  no  fun. 

One  official  organization  that  has  both 
number  of  followers  and  considerable  r  >e 
Campus  Life,  a  quasi-religious  group  b  u 
members  of  the  Youth  for  Christ  move;: 
holds  a  number  of  dances  during  the  yea  u 
addition  has  education  programs  featuring  c 
ample,  films  about  LSD  or  other  controvert! 
jects.  The  popularity  of  Campus  Life  is  ont'u 
indication  of  an  enduring  feature  of  con 
and    school— the    extraordinary  import 
churches.  The  area  from  the  first  had  mai  ; 
front  Protestant  sects  and  the  more  suco  I 
these  have  become  large,  active  organizatr  s 
local  Brethren  church,  for  example,  has 
physical  plant,  including  a  school,  and  run: 
her  of  well-attended  youth  activities.  Mori  i 
decades  have  accounted  for  a  sizable  fractii  c 
student  population,  and  Raptists,  Method:  si 
Presbyterians  are  also  numerous.  It  is  di  i 
assess  the  religious  significance  of  the  sti 
clear  church  affiliations,  but  their  social  a 
tutional  importance  are  unmistakable. 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  organizatio  1 
however,  is  the  complete  absence  of  any  grr 
voted  to  questions  of  public  policy  ,  world  al 
community  issues.  Only  one  club,  CosnK  i 
touches  matters  external  to  the  school  (it  o  i 
and  raises  money  for  an  exchange-student ;  ; 
that  brings  one  foreign  student  to  campus  e;  I 
and   sends   one   Jordanite   abroad  I .  Tw> 
twenty-five  years  ago.  in  the  years  of  slowl 
optimism   following  the  second   world  v 
World  Friendship  Club  was  an  active  orgai 
sponsoring  an  annual  World  Friendship  I 
meeting  regularly  to  study  international  eve 
heavy  emphasis,  as  I  recall,  on  the  Chinese 
ment  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  especially 
v  iews  of  Madame  Chiang.  Neither  the  club1' 
day  remains,  and  no  new  polic)  area  has  ge 
an)  substitutes. 

I  asked  various  groups  of  students  wht  I 
tions  other  than  personal  or  campus  matte 
cerned  them,  but  other  than  one  boy  who  me 
the  draft.  I  got  no  clear  answers.  To  he  su 
had  asked  them  whether  they  were  interer 
sav.  civil  rights  or  the  Vietnam  war.  many 
have  said  they  were.  And  most  issues  of  tl 
are  discussed,  often  heatedly,  in  their  class 
what  is  impressive  is  that  no  general  qt 
couched  in  broad  terms,  elicited  any  strong  R 
or  active,  spontaneous  concern.  I  he  issues 
they  did  volunteer  were  wholly  campus-on 
the  students  had  argued  w  ith  the  principal  o 
date  of  the  senior  prom,  there  w  as  some  indi§ 
about  a  fence  that  had  been  creeled  hetW( 
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the  adjacent  park  (not,  it  seems  to  keep 
but  to  keep  "undesirables"  out),  and 
laints  about  the  tight  control  the  admin- 
as  believed  to  exercise  over  the  contents 
dent  newspaper.  Some  students  noted 
lat  another  high  school  in  the  city  had 
ound  newspaper  but  almost  in  the  same 
[  they  did  not  like  the  recent  efforts  of  a 
>lder  men,  perhaps  college  students,  to 
mch  a  paper  on  the  Jordan  campus. 


of  "aroused"  youth  preoccupied  with 
I  ce,"  why  should  the  young  people  of 
g  Beach  be  neither  aroused  nor  relevant? 
too  easy,  to  think  of  explanations,  some 
jut  none  convincing.  The  students  are 
ass,"  they  are  Wasps,  they  live  in  a  "shel- 
munity,"  there  are  few  Jewish  students 
3.  North  Long  Beach  is  not  a  "central 

are  all  part  of  Southern  California  and 
just  another  crop  of  young  backlashers." 
urse  their  parents  were  not  radical;  no 
dent  could  be  a  "red  diaper  baby."  Some 
ns,  especially  the  last  one.  have  partial 
:e  but  none  satisfies  me.  What  is  perhaps 
portant.  none  would  even  be  intelligible 
sons  described.  To  them,  almost  every- 
ddle-class:  extremes  of  wealth  or  poverty 
p  their  experience.  Some  may  know  what 
leans,  but  the  term  is  still  an  Eastern  in- 
irgely  marketed  in  the  East.  Long  Beach 
i.  neither  sheltered  nor  "non-central"— to 
highly  "central."  ("We've  got  everything 

here."  one  said.  "  The  beach,  the  nioun- 
..  Hollywood,  Disneyland.  It's  reallv 
ts  for  the  idea  that  families  have  a  tradi- 
ieralism  or  radicalism,  they  can  scarcely 
.  And  they  would  be  embarrassed  to  hear 
eak  of  the  influence  of  Jewish  culture  on 
nge— it  s  "not  nice'"  to  speak  of  a  person's 
you  "shouldn't  generalize"  about  other 
id  besides  the  Jews  are  supposed  to  be 
eryone  else. 

>st  important  fact  about  these  students 
ir  class,  ethnicity,  religion,  or  location: 
(important  thing  about  them  is  their  age. 
sixteen  years  old.  give  or  take  a  year  or 
'  are  coming  to  grips  with  problems  of 
■  ex,  career,  and  adult  authority.  Their  re- 
(i  these  central  concerns  produce  the  social 
r  we  see— the  soshes.  with  their  ready  ac- 
ii>f  adult  values,  especially  the  virtues  of 
vice,  neatness,  neighborliness:  the  cruis- 
their  rejection  of  those  'alues,  their  open 
f  girls  as  objects  of  conquest,  their  con- 
studies  that  signifies  either  rebellion  or 
the  surfers,  who  are  reevaluating  stan- 
spending  judgments,  and  above  all  resist- 
nature  commitment  to  the  adult  world  or 
lonment  of  values  of  individuality,  which 
tly  prize.  When  one  is  sixteen,  the  larger 
ps  not  touch  one,  except  in  crisis  or  he- 
's parents  make  involvement  in  that  world 


a  central  adult  value.  In  a  profound  sense,  commu- 
nity or  world  issues  are  irrelevant  to  the  focal  con- 
cerns of  the  students,  and  not  vice  versa. 

Now,  as  when  I  was  in  that  world,  young  people 
have  great  natural  idealism,  but  the  objects  of  that 
idealism  are  principally  personal  relations  I  friend- 
ship, the  team,  the  "crush")  or  else  distant  and 
lofty  goals  (religiosity,  human  brotherhood  in 
some  ultimate  sense,  world  peace).  There  is  rarely 
any  middle  ground  (again,  except  when  circum- 
stances provide  it)  of  public  policy  toward  which 
one  acts  or  about  which  one  thinks  with  much  in- 
tensity. When  an  issue  from  the  middle  range  in- 
trudes, an  effort  is  made  to  translate  it  into  simpler 
human  values.  One  student  leader  spoke  critically 
of  the  demonstrations  on  college  campuses  because 
they  showed  a  "lack  of  respect  for  other  people": 
another  (in  a  classroom  discussion)  was  critical  of 
de  Gaulle's  policies  toward  the  United  States  be- 
cause he  had  displayed  neither  gratitude  nor  fair- 
ness; a  third,  in  a  class  report  on  pornography, 
concluded  that  censorship  wouldn't  work  but  that 
we  must  be  careful,  as  parents,  to  inculcate  "the 
right  moral  values"  in  our  children. 

There  is  less  aversion  to  classroom  discussion  of 
controversial  issues  than  when  I  attended  Jordan 
but  the  same  tendency  to  evaluate  or  resolve  those 
issues  by  reaffirming  traditional  values.  It  would 
have  been  most  unlikely  that,  twenty  years  ago,  a 
girl  would  have  given  an  illustrated  report  on  por- 
nography, much  less  gather  material  for  that  report 
by  attending  (with  her  brother)  a  skin  flick  and 
patronizing  a  downtown  dirty  book  store.  Had  tin- 
discussion  occurred,  the  boys  in  the  back  of  the 
room  would  have  nervously  snickered  over  the 
I  rather  mild)  illustrations  and  concluded  that  the 
girl  must  not  be  "nice"  and  thus  fair  game.  There 
were  no  snickers,  nervous  or  otherw  ise,  the  discus- 
sion was  matter-of-fact  (and  rather  quickly 
branched  off  to  include  student  use  of  marijuana 
and  drugs),  and  the  girl  was  obviously  "'nice."  The 
teacher  played  almost  no  role  in  the  uninhibited 
discussion  that  followed  but  despite  this,  a  general 
agreement  on  the  importance  of  morality  and  fam- 
il\  training  was  quickly  reached.  At  this  point,  sev- 
eral girls  spoke  disapprovingly  of  the  looseness  of 
the  "younger  generation,"  by  which  they  meant 
their  ten-year-old  kid  brothers.  "Thev  are  learning 
too  much,  too  soon."  one  said.  "You'd  be  amazed 
at  the  words  and  things  they  know  already!  It 
wasn't  like  that  for  me." 


The  one  major  issue  that  has  touched  their  lives, 
and  that  they  speak  about  frequently  though 
still  in  guarded  tones,  is  race.  No  Negroes  attended 
Jordan  when  I  was  a  student  there  and  scarcely 
any  lived  in  the  area.  Though  Compton,  which  is 
two-thirds  black,  is  just  across  the  city  line  and 
Watts  not  far  away,  almost  no  Negro  families  have 
yet  moved  into  North  Long  Beach— apparently, 
because  no  one  has  been  willing  to  sell  to  them.  In 
time,  that  line  will  break  (there  is  a  great  deal  of 
housing  in  the  area  within  the  buying  power  of  the 


'The  one 
major  issue 
that  has  touched 
their  lives,  and 
that  they  speak 
about  frequently 
though  still  in 
guarded  tones, 
is  race." 
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blacks)  and  Jordan  High  School  will  face  what  for 
it  will  be  a  crisis,  unless  the  district  lines  are  re- 
drawn. (Such  a  strategy  is  conceivable  since  a  new 
freeway  now  under  construction  runs  east  and  west 
across  North  Long  Beach  just  south  of  the  Compton 
line,  thereby  providing  a  "natural"  barrier  to  im- 
migration. ) 

The  young  whites  with  whom  I  spoke  are  obvi- 
ously torn  between  two  standards  which  they  think 
ought  to  be  consistent  but  which,  when  applied  to 
what  they  see  as  the  "Negro  problem,  produce  in- 
compatible judgments.  One  is  that  people  ought  to 
be  judged  as  individuals,  fairly,  and  without  regard 
to  skin  color;  the  other  is  that  people  ought  to  have 
a  common  standard  of  behavior,  and  in  the  ado- 
lescent world  this  includes  not  being  ostentatiously 
cliquish  and  not  occupying  a  place  of  special  favor 
in  the  adult-managed  authority  system  (not.  as  they 
put  it,  being  able  to  "get  away  with  something"  by 
reason  of  privilege  rather  than  cunning).  The  two 
standards  are  familiar  enough— liberty  and  equal- 
ity—and the  tension  between  them  gives  rise  to  the 
same  problems  for  young  people  as  for  older  ones. 

The  Jordan  High  whites  spoke  approvingly  of  a 
few  Negroes  whose  behavior  did  not  produce  any 
dilemmas— who  could  be  judged  as  individuals 
because  they  were  "like  everybody  else."  Liberty 
tended  toward  equality  in  these  cases,  and  the  Ne- 
groes involved  were  singled  out  for  special  praise: 
"he  is  real  boss,"  "one  of  the  guys,"  he  "goes 
around  with  a  bunch  of  white  guys."  They  spoke 
critically  of  others  who  were  a  "clique"  and  "got 
away  with  murder"  because  "the  teachers  are 
afraid  to  do  anything  about  it."  One  white  claimed 
she  had  seen  a  Negro  girl  "crowd  in  line  in  the 
cafeteria  and  a  teacher  who  saw  it  just  stood  there." 
A  boy  said  he  thought  some  of  the  Negroes  had 
stolen  ballots  in  the  student-body  election,  again 
without  penalty.  "If  you  say  anything  to  them, 
the)  say  you're  picking  on  them  because  they're 
black." 

Them.  When  the  standard  of  equality  is  v  iolated 
(in  white  eyes  I.  the  violators  are  set  apart  as  out- 
side the  school's  social  system  and  given  a  collective 
label.  Soshes.  surfers,  and  cruisers  all  resist  and 
resent  the  labels  given  them  and  struggle  to  show 
that  they  do  not  really  fit,  each  person  insisting  that 
he  is  "an  individual"  I  valuing  liberty  but  unwilling 
to  accept  its  price,  which  is  inequality— at  least  in 
the  mind  of  the  beholder).  But  the  blacks,  being 
black,  cannot  escape  or  argue  about  the  collective 
label  and  with  growing  race  pride  they  now  under- 
standably flaunt  it. 

It  would  be  eas)  to  stigmatize  the  racial  v  iews  of 
these  white  youngsters  by  putting  in  their  mouths 
a  phrase  I  never  heard  them  use.  perhaps  because 
they  are  aware  that  it  has  become  a  symbol  <>f  com- 
placent Bigot i  \  "some  of  m)  best  friends  are  Ne- 
groes." Whatever  tbev  may  become  as  adults,  lew 
are  now  complacent  bigots  by  any  means  their 
sense  of  fair  play  is  much  too  strong  for  that  pre- 
cisely, I  would  argue,  because  tbev  are  adolescents. 
When  a  Negro  did  act  like  '"one  of  the  guvs."  there 
was  no  visible  resistance  or  resentment.  At  a  Friday 


night  dance  at  the  Canteen,  a  popular  you  rent 
run  by  the  city  Recreation  Department  an 
in  the  park  next  to  the  school,  I  saw  two  Nc 
school  boys  dancing  with  white  girls.  Nol 
any  attention.  I  asked  one  of  the  more  con  rvati 
students  (he  had  told  me  earlier  of  his  o 
the  "disrespectful"  attitude  of  college  stud  ts  w 
"rioted  and  demonstrated"  at  their  camfses) 
anybody  cared  about  the  interracial  dan  ig  a 
he  said,  in  some  surprise,  "No,  they're  goc  guj 
He  then  said  that  the  previous  year  a  Negn 
married  a  white  girl  after  graduation  a1!  th< 
had  been  "no  fuss."  A  Canteen  official  s  1  th< 
hadn't  been  any  racial  problems  with  tl  you 
people  but  that  she  imagined  some  of  thei  >are 
(whom  she  thought  "less  honest"  than  tl  r  cl 
dren  )  might  be  upset. 

With  the  growth  in  numbers  of  black  st  ents 
the  school,  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  ^  ler 
many  blacks  to  be  "one  of  the  guys"  in  ! Lite 
ciety  or  for  the  whites  to  continue  to  ap  ,  in 
vidual  tests  of  worth  in  the  face  of  ir^eas 
collective  differences.  One  white  girl  win  ike< 
Negro  boy  and  was  seen  with  him  freqi;  h 
campus  reported  growing  undercurrents  [  ci 
cism  from  both  blacks  and  whites. 

When  I  asked  some  white  student  leader  f  th 
was  anything  they  thought  should  be  doi  ab 
the  Negro  students,  they  strongly  reasse  ?d 
value  of  equal  treatment.  "Everybody  si  j1( 
treated  the  same."  "no  special  favors,"  r 
ought  to  apply  to  everybody  equally"  ■  re 
common  views.  Teachers  and  administral  5  1 
criticized  sharply  for  not  I  in  the  students'  (  ink 
acting  this  way.  They  were  "afraid"  to  en'  ce 
rules  on  the  blacks,  students  said.  If  Negroc  st 
together,    it   was   because   of   "self-segn  itio 
(Some  students  dissented,  however.  One  'mi 
to  me  afterwards  and  said  he  thought  egt 
needed  extra  help  and  "some  breaks"  but  h  :1 
didn't  feel  he  could  push  this  view  too  h'i 
public  discussion.)  The  administrators,  0^0 
had  a  more  complicated  view  of  the  situati  1 
cerned  as  the}  were  about  avoiding  frictn 
forestalling  an  incident,  but  what  to  sclrV 
cials  mav  have  been  prudence  was  to  the  fi 
inequity. 

Such  racial  tension  as  exists,  however,  is  ;' a  v 
low  level.  Most  of  the  black  students  live  01  ol 
school  attendance  an  a.  and  thus  there  is  litl 
school  contact.  Nor  a»e  there  many  cor  iu 
problems  that  would  prov  ide  fuel  for  racial  >n 
—there  are  no  teen-age  gangs,  delinquenc'is 
police  eyes  I  no  more  than  what  might  bene 
in  a  middle-class  area,  and  church  and  civic  ro 
are  influential.  It  is  an  area  of  almost  n  ill 


w  liolesoinencss. 


nhe  social  life  of  Jordan  students  remail 


y 


i   as  il  was  twenlv  years  ago.  The  most  ii 
events  are  the  Friday  night  dances  at  the  1  n 
at  which  four  or  five  hundred  boys  and  gir  1 
larly  turn  out  to  enjoy  bands  picked  by  the  ' 
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J  f  the  Canteen;  as  always,  far  more  girls 
is  are  interested  in  actually  dancing.  On 
J)  night,  there  are  movies,  perhaps  a  church 
.  ruising."  working  at  the  Kentucky  Colonel 
i  icken  shop,  or  hanging  around  the  A&W 
Jit  stand.  A  big  date  means  a  trip  to  Mel- 
J  ir  Disneyland  or  occasionally  to  the  Shrine 
Jnck  show.  The  "secret"  fraternities  and 
jj will  have  an  annual  dance  at  the  Elks 
i  a  nearby  veterans'  hall.  Parties  at  homes 
"iVommon  than  formerly,  apparently,  as  one 
i  because  the  "boys  get  too  wild  and  wreck 
J  !  or  steal  things."  During  Easter  Week, 

ih  access  to  cars  (and  a  little  money)  will 
Palm  Springs  or  Balboa;   during  the 

is  vacation,  many  go  to  Big  Bear  in  the 

is. 

•xual  revolution  like  "youth  culture"  has 
the  radical  effect  its  middle-aged  chron- 
ld  admirers)  sometimes  suggest.  Teachers 
nselors  with  many  years'  experience  at 
ind  no  evidence  of  a  dramatic  increase  in 
al  sex  but  a  good  deal  more  candor  about 
ually  does  occur.  An  unmarried  girl  who 
nant  used  to  be  whisked  off.  in  shame,  to 
tant  relative  to  have  the  baby;  now.  she  is 
stay  in  town  and  be  given  a  shower  by  her 
The  chief  restraints  on  libertinism  remain 
y  have  always  been— the  conflict  between 
lesire  for  action  and  a  girl's  quest  for  com- 
,  together  with  each  other's  fears  of  rejec- 
enibarrassment. 

pportunities  that  money  and  automobiles 
iosed  to  have  provided  adolescents  gener- 
e  long  since  been  available  in  Southern 
ia.  The  perimeter  of  youthful  social  life  — 
od  to  the  north.  Big  Bear  and  Palm  Springs 
st,  Balboa  to  the  south— is  far-flung,  but  it 
ays  been  so.  and  there  is  therefore  little 
newfound  freedom  or  heavy  "experiences." 
like  children  in  European  families  who 
familiar  with  wine.  Southern  California 
rs  take  their  environmental  stimulants 
uch  for  granted. 

a  that  perimeter,  they  are  highly  mobile, 
world  beyond  is  still  known  primarily  by 

Other  than  those  young  people  who  make 
er  pilgrimage  back  to  their  grandparents' 

Kansas,  Missouri,  or  Iowa,  very  few  Jor- 
lents  know  anything  at  all  of  the  East  and 
ittle  of  the  urban  Midwest.  Students  fre- 
asked  me  "what's  it  like"  at  Harvard,  or  in 
gland.  I  asked  them  what  they  thought  it 
%  and  they  said  that  New  England  was 
:old"  and  Harvard  has  a  lot  of  "rich  snobs 
}  big  brains."  I  tried  to  assure  them  that 
temperatures  do  not  preclude  all  forms  of 
t  Harvard  students  are  on  the  whole  not 
!i.  and  those  who  are  rarely  are  very  smart, 
■uld  see  in  the  eyes  of  my  questioners  that 
I  could  say  would  dispel  the  mystery  of  the 


y  I  spoke  to  knew  anyone  who  had  gone 
college  in  the  East  and  no  one  intended  to 


go  himself.  A  survey  of  Jordan's  class  of  1968 
showed  that  52  per  cent  had  gone  on  to  college  full 
or  part  time,  but  the  vast  majority  of  these  (over 
80  per  cent)  attended  the  two-year  Long  Beach 
City  College  and  a  large  but  unknown  proportion 
dropped  out  in  their  first  year.  The  record  college 
enrollments  around  the  country,  and  especially  in 
California,  conceal  the  fact  that  for  most  students 
their  formal  education  ends  with  high  school  or 
within  a  year  or  two  after  graduation.  Very  few 
(only  about  7  per  cent  at  Jordan )  go  directly  on  to 
a  four-year  college  or  university;  most  go  to  tax- 
supported  institutions  located  in  the  immediate 
area. 

Even  though  California  State  College  at  Long 
Beach,  a  four-year  school,  is  located  just  a  few 
miles  from  the  Jordan  campus,  very  few  seniors 
(perhaps  16  out  of  over  700)  go  even  that  far  away. 
One  reason  is  transportation— even  a  few  miles  in 
Southern  California,  given  the  state  of  public  trans- 
portation, is  a  big  distance  if  one  doesn't  have  a  car 
(Cal  State  has  very  few  dormitories).  But  the  more 
important  reasons  are  probably  social  and  cultural 
—Cal  State  is  a  big  place  ( over  25.000  students  I .  it 
is  "overcrowded"  with  large  classes,  and  there  are 
a  lot  of  "weird"  people  there  (during  my  visit,  it 
was  convulsed  by  a  conflict  over  a  black-studies 
program).  City  College,  by  contrast,  is  nearby,  fa- 
miliar, and  attended  by  all  one's  friends.  As  one 
girl  said.  "It's  like  a  high  school  with  ashtrays." 

Cost  is  also  a  factor.  Jordan  students  are  keenly 
aware  that  their  parents  can't  afford  everything 
and  probably  can  t  afford  even  the  cost  of  UCLA, 
much  less  a  private  school.  Jordan  has  its  share  of 
bright  students  lone  represented  Southern  Cali- 
fornia at  a  youth  science  conference  in  Chicago  I 
and  some  of  these  will  get  scholarships,  but  most 
will  think  wistfully  that  while  it  might  be  nice  to  go 
to  UCLA  or  Santa  Barbara  it  is  easier  to  enroll  in 
LBCC.  Even  among  the  "academically  talented'" 
members  of  the  class  of  '68  included  in  the  survey, 
the  furthest  east  one  had  gone  was  to  the  University 
of  Redlands— seventy  miles  away. 


Jordan  High  School,  like  North  Long  Beach,  has 
not  changed  in  any  fundamental  way.  New 
buildings  of  green  and  pink  stucco  have  replaced 
the  wooden  bungalows  in  which  I  attended  class, 
but  the  social  structure  and  the  values  of  the  people 
are  essentially  the  same,  modified,  perhaps,  by  the 
influence  of  higher  incomes  and  the  settled  sense  of 
being  a  "Californian"  rather  than  a  migrant.  So 
striking  is  the  continuity  one  finds  in  North  Long 
Beach  that  one  is  tempted  to  describe  it  under  a 
pseudonym,  and  then  let  the  reader  guess  where  it 
is  actually  located.  Many  will  suppose,  even  as  I 
might  have  supposed,  that  it  is  an  isolated  back- 
water of  the  nation— a  small  town  in  Iowa,  perhaps, 
or  a  suburb  of  Omaha.  But  it  is  not:  it  is  near  the 
center  of  one  of  the  most  populous,  affluent,  mobile, 
media-conscious  areas  in  the  United  States,  part  of 
a  state  where  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy met  head-on  in  a  bitter,  closely  watched  pri- 


'Big  or  difficult 
words  are  still 
avoided,  even  by 
bright  students, 
because  they 
convey  ostenta- 
tious intellec- 
tuality." 
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James  Q.  Wilson  mary  election,  and  very  near  the  place  where,  in 
August  of  1965,  the  "black  revolt"  is  thought  to 
have  begun.  At  one  nearby  university,  two  Black 
Panthers  were  recently  shot  and  killed ;  at  two 
others,  a  fraction  of  the  student  body  has  been  in 
open  revolt. 

The  Jordan  students  are  aware  of  the  turmoil 
but  not  seized  by  it.  How  it  has  affected  them  will 
probably  not  be  apparent  for  years.  Already,  of 
course,  the  older  teachers  lament  that  the  "work 
ethic"  has  been  eroded:  "They  just  don't  seem  to 
work  as  hard  in  class  as  they  used  to."  one  told  me. 
"There's  no  real  discipline  problem,  but  il  seems 
as  if  they  want  to  be  entertained  more,  they  want 
to  know  what  they'll  get  out  of  it  if  they  do  an  as- 
signment."  Another  veteran  teacher  agreed,  but 
thought  the  reason  was  not  in  broad  social  changes 
or  in  student  values,  but  in  the  school  itself:  "In- 
creasingly, the  emphasis  here  is  on  college  prepa- 
ration, but  when  you  get  right  down  to  how  many 
actually  go  to  a  four-year  college,  the  answer  is, 
damned  few.  For  the  rest,  we're  not  preparing  them 
for  much  of  anything.  Some  shouldn't  even  be  here 
—they  ought  to  be  out  learning  a  trade,  but  the  law 
says  we  have  to  keep  them  here  until  they're  six- 
teen." 

It  is  hard  to  evaluate  such  comments.  Men  in 
their  fifties  are  bound  to  see  young  people  some- 
what differently  than  the  same  men  in  their  thirties. 
At  the  end  of  one's  career,  students  may  not  seem 
as  bright,  or  as  hard-working,  or  as  exciting  as  they 
did  when  one  first  started  teaching.  But  there  is  an- 
other possibility:  the  great  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  students  going  on  to  college,  even  if  only  to 
City  College,  as  a  result  of  both  parental  pressure 
and  their  own  assessment  of  career  needs,  has  un- 
doubtedly placed  great  strains  on  the  normal  social 
processes  of  the  high  school.  The  new  definition  of 
success— college  and  a  "good"  job,  rather  than  im- 
mediate marriage  and  "any"  job— represents  si- 
multaneous!) a  school  norm,  an  adult  expectation, 
and  an  adolescent  hope.  The  normal  (and  normally 
minor)  symptoms  of  youthful  rebellion  against 
those  adult  expectations  that  seem  excessi\e.  unreal, 
or  unrelated  to  their  own  needs  and  opportunities 
may  have  been  intensified  by  these  newer  and  more 
demanding  expectations  which  have  made  high 
school  seem  less  "fun,"  less  responsive  to  adoles- 
cent interests,  and  more  a  system  to  be  beaten  by 
doing  what  is  necessary  but  doing  it  without  zeal. 
Even  the  elusive  school  spirit  that  students  find  so 
lacking  may  be  in  pari  the  victim  of  a  process  thai 
has  made  the  high  school  less  an  end  in  itself  and 
more  a  means  to  a  larger  and  more  equivocal  end 

career  success. 

I  nderlying  the  continuit)  ol  manner  and  sl\le. 
there  ma)  thus  be  deeper  changes  at  work.  Bui  il  is 
unlikely  the)  arise  from  what,  in  our  intense  pre- 
occupation with  the  immediate  crises  of  race  and 
peace,  we  imagine  not  from  the  issues  and  fashions 
of  the  moment,  but  from  a  fundamental  restructur- 
ing of  the  ways  in  which  one  enters  societ)  and 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  the  labor  force,  and  thus  of  ways  in  whic  h  one 
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THE  HEN  FLOWER 
by  Galway  Kinnell 


1 

We  insomniacs,  sprawled 
on  our  faces  in  the  spring  nights,  teeth 
biting  down 

on  hen  feathers,  bits  of  the  hen 
still  stuck  in  their  crevices— if  only 
we  could  let  ourselves  go 
like  her.  throw  ourselves 
on  the  mercy  of  darkness,  like  the  hen, 

tuck  our  head 

under  our  wing  and  hold  ourselves  still 
a  few  moments,  as  she 

goes  off  into  her  little  trance  in  the  witch  gra 
or  turn 

over  and  be  stroked  with  a  finger 
down  the  throat  feathers, 

the  throat  knuckles,  down  : 
the  hum  of  the  wishbone 
tuning  its  high  I)  in  thin  blood, 
down  the  breast 

bone  risen  up  out  of  breast  flesh,  until  the  fal 
thing  woozes  oil  like  a  mystic,  head 
thrown  back 

on  the  chopping  block,  longing  only 
to  die. 


\\  hen  the  axe 

scented  wind  flourishes  about  her 
her  cheeks  crush  in. 
her  comb 
grays,  the  gizzard 

that  turns  the  thousand  acidic  millstones  of  h) 
com  ulses.  ready  <>r  not 
the  next  egg, 

hobbling  its  globe  <>f  golden  earth, 
skids  forth.  lidding  her  even 
of  the  life  to  come. 


Almost  high 

on  subsided  gravity  I  remain  afoot. 

a  hen  How  cr 

dangling  from  a  hand, 

wiii'i 

of  my  wing, 

of  my  bones  and  veins, 
of  my  flesh 

hairs  lining  all  over  me  in  the  first 
ghosth  breeze  after  death. 


e  only  to  fly— unable 

rite  out  the  sorrows  of  being  unable 

old  another  in  one's  arms— and  yet  unable 

}. 

waiting  therefore 

[he  sweet,  eventual  blaze  in  the  genes 
one  day,  according  to  gospel,  shall  carry  it  up 
pink  skies,  where  geese  cross 

vilight.  honking 

ungues. 

!  4 

ve  looked  by  corpse-light 

the  opened  cadaver 
ten,  I  have  seen 
imass  of  tiny,  unborn 
k  each  getting  tinier 

yellower  as  thev  reach  hack 
ard  the  icy  pulp 
vhat  is.  1  have  felt  the  zero 
:zing  itself  around  the  finger  dipped  slowly  in. 

5 

en  the  Northern  Lights 

e  opening  across  the  black  sky 

!  vanishing,  lighting 

mselves  up  so  completely 

y  were  vanishing.  I  put 

ny  eye  the  lucent 

:ion  of  the  speal-bone  of  a  ram, 

iought  suddenly  I  could  read 

cosmos 

ling  itself,  the  huge  broken  letters 

ddering  across  the  black  sky  and  vanishing. 


and  in  a  moment. 

in  the  tw  inkling  of  an  eye, 

it  came  to  me 

the  mockingbird  w  ould  cry  all  night  the  cry  of  the  rifle, 

the  tree  would  lift  the  bones  of  the  sniper  who  chose  not  to  climb  down, 

the  rose  would  bloom  no  one  would  see  it, 

the  salamander  longing  to  be  changed  would  remain  the  color  of  blood, 

and  I  went  up 
to  the  henhouse,  and  took 
up  the  hen  killed  by  a  weasel 
and  lugged  the  sucked 

ran  ass  into  first  light,  and  when  I  hoisted  her  up 
among  the  young  pines,  a  last 

rubbery  egg  slipping  out  as  I  flung  her  high,  didn't  it  happen 
the  dead 

wings  creaked  open  as  she  soared 
across  the  arms  of  the  Bear? 

6 

Sprawled  face  down,  waiting 
for  the  rooster  to  groan  out 

it  is  the  empty  morning,  as  he  groaned  out  thrice 
for  the  disciple 
of  stone, 

he  who  crushed  with  Ins  heel  the  brain  out  of  the  snake, 

1  remember  long  ago  1  sowed 
the  first  milk 

tooth  under  feathers.  I  planted  under  feathers 
the  hook 

of  'he  wishbone,  that  broke  itself  so  lovingly  toward  me. 
I" or  the  future. 
It  has  come  to  this. 
7 

Listen,  Kinnell,  dumped 

alive  and  dying  into  the  old  sway  bed,  a  layer 
of (rushed 

feathers  all  that  there  is  between 

you 

and  the  long 

shaft  of  darkness  shaped  as  you, 
let  go. 

Even  this  haunted  room 
»1!  its  materials  photographed  with  tragedy, 
even  the  tins  crucifix  drifting  face  dow  n  at  the  center  of  the  earth, 
en  these  feathers  liberated  from  their  wings  forever 
aid. 
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trong  old  things  sometimes  take  a  long  time  to 
die.  Old  men  defy  cancer,  old  houses  withstand 
termites  and  rot,  and  old  trees  keep  sending  out 
f^reen  shoots  from  the  sockets  <>f  hranches  that  have 
heen  torn  away  hy  the  wind.  And  so  it  happened 
that  America's  oldest  magazine,  which  traced  it^ 
origins  hack  to  a  periodical  founded  by  Hen  Frank- 
lin in  1728,  fought  ils  wa)  into  the  l()f>Os.  The 
Saturday  Evening  I'oM  had  faced  extinction  more 
than  once,  hut  its  deep  roots  in  the  national  tra- 
ditions had  always  brought  it  the  strength  to 
sun  ive. 

And  yet  old  things  do  die.  By  the  time  this  decade 
opened,  powerful  business  interests,  controlling 
millions  of  dollars  in  advertising,  had  begun  to  lose 
faith  in  a  magazine  that  they  now  considered  old- 
fashioned,  out-of-touch.  The  aged  owners  of  the 
( Ju  l  is  Publishing  Company  responded  with  a  fran- 
tic search  for  novelty.  They  abdicated  their  powers 
to  new  executives,  and  all  the  Curtis  magazines 


But   the  new  c  nil 
power  struggle  I  i 


started  hiring  new  editors, 
turned  on  each  other  in  a 
(lushed  the  corporation  toward  the  ali\ss. 

In  the  spring  of  1968,  the  fall  into  thai  al 
was  almost  inevitable.  Despite  several  years  of  c.t 
cutting  anil  retrenchment,  Curtis  President  J.  I 
Clifford  found  himself  unable  to  pay  the  debtfj 
hank  creditors.  At  that  point,  a  virtually  unknc™, 
thirty-six-year-old  entrepreneur  named  Martinet 
Ackerman.  president  of  a  photo-processing  c<, 
pany  called  Perfect  Film  &  Chemical,  offered  to 
up  $5  million  if  he  could  become  the  president 
Curtis.  And  so  we  began  the  last,  desperate  y  i 
of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

I  had  joined  the  Post  during  one  of  the  first  wa 
of  renovation  in  \')()2,  and  within  three  year.Jl 
had  become  the  manainni;  editor,  second  in  c< 


mand  under  the  editor.  Bill  Fmeison.  It  was  j(j 
admirable  vantage  point  from  which  to  observe  i 
death  throes  of  a  grand  and  historic  enterprise 


"We'll  get  all  the  money  we  need." 


t  seven  o'clock  on  May  2.  1968.  I  found  my- 
self hopelessly  lost  somewhere  in  the  thickly 
;ted  corridors  of  the  New  York  Hilton  Hotel, 
hing  for  Martin  S.  Ackerman. 
had  been  barely  a  week  since  his  election  as 
resident  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
had  already  begun  receiving  a  stream  of  cheer- 
nessages  from  our  new  chief  executive.  One 
"Martin  S.  Ackerman  .  .  .  cordially  invites  you 
in  him  for  cocktails  and  buffet  supper.  .  .  ."  The 
ation.  which  had  been  sent  to  every  Curtis 
oyee  in  New  York,  some  four  hundred  people 
L  announced  the  meeting  place  as  the  Hilton's 
non  Ballroom.  And  now,  having  presented  my- 
at  the  Trianon  Ballroom,  and  having  found  it 
of  bankers  with  badges  on  their  lapels.  I  was 
The  corridors  were  full  of  waiters,  delegates, 
wandering  tourists,  but  nobody  had  ever  heard 
ther  Martin  S.  Ackerman  or  the  Curtis  Pub- 
ng  Companv.  I  asked  an  official-looking  person 
nformation  and  was  directed  to  another  ball- 
l,  where  I  found  myself  at  a  reunion  of  Niagara 
ersitv.  I  asked  another  official-looking  person 
ivas  directed  to  still  another  ballroom,  and  here, 
ly,  I  began  to  recognize  some  of  the  people 
ling  around  in  nervous  clusters,  clutching  at 
drinks.  It  was  a  gigantic  place,  with  a  stage  at 
end.  a  balcony  above,  and  a  buffet  table  that 
>ured  not  less  than  thirty  feet  across.  The  table 
loaded  with  the  customary  treasures  of  hotel 
:ts— roast  turkey,  potato  salad,  cold  cuts, 
ten  salad,  cole  slaw,  and  so  on— all  of  this  sur- 
nted  by  a  gigantic  wreath  of  the  sort  that  used 
e  called,  when  laid  on  gangsters'  graves,  a 
al  tribute." 

fter  an  hour  or  so  of  eating  and  chattering,  we 
me  abruptly  aware  of  irritable  static  from  a 
ophone  at  the  left  side  of  the  stage.  There,  at  a 
rn,  stood  a  small,  dark  figure,  fidgeting  with 
microphone,  impatient  to  speak.  "Good  eve- 
."  he  said  as  we  put  down  our  coffee  cups  and 
'd  into  silence.  "I  am  Marty  Ackerman.  I  am 
y-six  years  old  and  I  am  very  rich.  I  hope  to 
e  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  rich  again." 
lat  opening  statement  were  the  two  main  ele- 
ts  of  the  Ackerman  creed.  The  first  w  as  a  guile- 
almost  childlike  belief  in  the  mesmeric  powers 
s  own  self.  "I  am  Martv  Ackerman"— the  words 
•  intended  not  for  his  benefit  but  for  ours,  a 
ipet  call  of  leadership  in  those  dark  times.  The 
rid  element  was  the  equally  guileless,  equally 
Hike  belief  in  the  mesmeric  powers  of  money, 
oot  not  of  all  evil  but  of  all  good.  To  be  rich- 
was  what  everyone  wanted,  wasn't  it?  And  that 
the  goal  toward  which  Marty  Ackerman  would 
lead  us. 

e  began  by  reassuring  us  that  he  approved  i 
One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  any  corporation-' 
aid,  "is  its  people.  You,  the  employees."  The 
d  stirred  in  pleasure.  No  previous  president  of 
is  had  ever  invited  us  all  to  dinner  at  the  Hilton 


ballroom:  no  previous  president  had  ever  praised 
us  as  a  corporate  asset.  But  we  were  truly  an  asset 
to  the  company,  he  continued,  only  if  we  all  thought 
in  terms  of  the  good  of  the  company.  He  had  once 
hired  a  psychological  testing  firm  to  check  on  what 
his  employees  were  thinking  about,  and  "it  turned 
out  that  they  were  thinking  about  themselves."  This 
was  not  right.  "There  cannot  be  one  good  Curtis 
magazine  and  one  bad  Curtis  magazine,  one  success- 
ful division  and  one  unsuccessful  division.  Even 
Curtis  magazine  must  be  good.  Every  division  must 
be  successful." 

Obviously,  this  was  only  an  introduction.  As 
Ackerman  began  to  discuss  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  company,  it  became  apparent  that  we  were 
not  going  to  hear  only  praises  and  promises.  "This 
company  has  been  without  leadership."  he  said. 
"The  editors  have  talent,  but  they  need  leadership. 
The  printing  division  is  working  hard,  but  it  needs 
leadership.  Now,  good  intentions  are  fine,  but  if  I 
just  listened  to  people's  good  intentions.  Ed  be  very 
poor  instead  of  very  rich.  In  addition  to  good  in- 
tentions, we  must  have  performance.  If  the  circula- 
tion people  can't  get  the  right  circulation  for  us. 
then  they  aren't  doing  their  jobs.  And  an  editor 
who  can't  w  rite  so  that  people  can  understand  him 
isn't  a  good  editor.  So  the  people  who  can  do  the 
job  will  get  the  job.  and  thev  will  get  rich.  People 
who  can't  do  the  job  will  go.  And  decisions  are  go- 
ing to  be  made.  They  will  be  hard,  and  you  may 
not  agree  with  all  of  them,  but  decisions  will  be 
made.  And  on  balance,  there  will  be  more  right 
decisions  than  wrong  ones." 

Life  w  ould  be  difficult,  then,  but  it  would  not  be 
without  a  purpose.  "I'm  ninety-eight  per  cent  cer- 
tain that  we'll  continue  publishing  the  Post."  Acker- 
man said— and  for  the  first  time,  the  threatened 
employees  applauded  their  new  leader.  "It  may  not 
necessarily  be  in  its  present  form  or  size."  he 
warned,  "but  it  will  continue.  I  met  this  afternoon 
with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  and  they 
assured  me  that  we'll  get  all  the  money  we  need. 
Now  I  have  promised  them  that  this  money  won  t 
just  go  down  the  tube,  and  they  know  me  well 
enough  to  know  that  when  I  say  it  won't  go  down 
the  tube,  then  it  uon't  go  down  the  tube.  But  I  can 
tell  you  that  money  is  not  going  to  be  a  problem.'1 

The  applause  was  moderate— not  grudging,  not 
hostile,  just  moderate.  We  had  been  promised  that 
the  Post  would  continue,  and  that  more  money 
would  be  available,  but  the  promises  had  been  so 
interspersed  with  threats  and  warnings  that  the 
prospect  before  us  seemed  rather  ambiguous.  And 
then,  when  we  thought  the  ceremony  w  as  over,  we 
heard  a  new  voice  at  the  microphone,  and  w  e  looked 
up.  and  there  was  G.  B.  McCombs.  a  senior  vice 
president  in  the  regime  that  Ackerman  had  deposed, 
now  pleading  the  cause  of  his  new  master.  "I've 
only  known  Marty  Ackerman  a  few  days."'  said 
G.  B.,  "but  I  can  tell  you  that  he's  a  great  guy.  and 
h  '  •  going  to  do  a  great  job,  so  let's  give  him  an- 
'iand."  There  was  another  round  of  applause, 
but  still  moderate,  and  then  we  heard  low  voices 
commanding  us:  "Up!  Up!"  We  looked  around  and 
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responsive  to  such  things,  lurching  to  their  feet. 
Ultimately,  with  some  more  urging,  about  two- 
thirds  of  Marty  Ackerman's  new  employees  rose 
and  gave  him  what  he  might  have  considered  a 
standing  ovation. 


One  of  the  striking  things  about  Martin  S. 
Ackerman  was  his  total  obscurity.  Not  only 
the  employees  but  many  of  the  top  executives  at 
Curtis  knew  nothing  whatever  about  him.  And 
wherever  we  called  for  more  information,  we  could 
find  almost  nobody  who  had  ever  heard  of  him. 
Ackerman's  passionate  love  of  personal  publicity 
soon  changed  all  that.  We  had  rarely  heard  any 
Curtis  official  stage  so  many  press  conferences, 
grant  so  many  interviews,  speak  so  volubly  to  the 
bemused  press.  The  campaign  reached  its  climax 
on  August  23,  when  Ackerman  reached  one  of  the 
supreme  heights  for  an  American  businessman,  a 
lead  article  about  himself  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  MARTY  IN  ACTION,  said  the 
headline.  "Aggressive  but  Likeable  Tycoon  Applies 
Tough  Techniques  at  Curtis.  .  .  ."  In  that  same 
story,  he  also  gained  one  of  the  supreme  rewards 
for  an  ambitious  young  man— the  Journal  had  inter- 
viewed his  mother. 

Mrs.  Louis  Ackerman,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
viewed  him,  as  mothers  generally  do,  as  a  humani- 
tarian. Once,  she  recalled,  a  high-school  boy  had  to 
stand  shivering  on  a  bridge  all  day  for  the  sake  of 
some  fraternity  hazing,  and  young  Marty  had  run 
home  to  get  his  mother  to  make  a  thermos  of  cocoa 
for  the  victim.  Mrs.  Ackerman  thought  it  under- 
standable that  her  son  should  eventually  become  an 
executive  in  the  field  of  film  processing,  since  he 
had  once  had  a  two-dollar  Brownie  and  "took  a  lot 
of  pictures  and  developed  them  in  the  cellar."  He 
also  saved  his  weekly  allowance  of  twenty-five  cents. 
Mrs.  Ackerman  reported  further  that  her  son  had 
political  aspirations  and  had  once  been  president 
of  his  senior  class  in  high  school.  The  W all  Street 
Journal  delicately  inquired  whether  young  Marty 
might  some  day  become  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  delightedly  quoted  her  answer:  "I 
don't  know— he's  Jewish,  you  know." 

The  Ackermans  appear  to  have  been  a  closely 
knil  family,  of  moderate  means.  Ackerman  went  to 
Rochester  s  Ben  Franklin  Hi^h  School,  a  name  not 
without  future  significance,  and  he  took  pride  in 
the  fact  that  he  v\ent  through  the  University  of  Syra- 
cuse in  only  two  and  a  half  years,  and  then  won  a 
scholarship  to  Rutgers,  where  he  emerged  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  in  1956. 

As  a  lawyer,  Ackerman  soon  went  to  New  i  ork, 
where  he  worked  for  a  year  at  Louis  Nizer's  firm 
of  Phillips,  Nizer,  Benjamin,  Krim  &  Ballon,  then 
at  the  firm  of  Rubin  &  Rubin,  which  specialized  in 
corporate  acquisitions  and  securities  regulations. 
In  1961,  he  established  his  own  practice,  engaging 
in  corporate  work  for  other  firms.  "I  did  very,  very 
well,"  he  said.  In  1962,  he  became  a  partner  in 
Cooper,   Oslrin,   DeVaico   &    Ackerman.  another 
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that  same  year  he  decided  to  go  into  business 
himself. 

After    investigating    various  possibilities, 
selected  a  small  and  unhappy  company  named 
feet  Photo  Inc.,  a  collection  of  small  photo-finis! 
stores  that  had  never  been  properly  integrated 
fiscal  1962,  it  earned  only  $401,000  on  sale  ol 
$21.2  million.  "When  the  market  soured  in  ' 
said  one  of  Ackerman's  aides,  "the  owners  wa  id 
out."  Ackerman  and  some  associates  bought  ;  ) 

000  shares,  a  21  per  cent  interest  and  sufficient  oi 
a  take-over,  at  a  price  of  $4,  as  compared  to 
market  price  of  $6.38.  Ackerman  himself  boi  hi 
50,000  shares  and  took  charge,  cutting  costs,  cm 
bining  expenses.  (Ackerman  later  moved  the  cfij 
pany  to  the  Long  Island  suburb  of  Manhasset,  ai 
his  own  home  in  Roslyn.) 

Ackerman's  labors  failed  to  solve  the  compa: ' 
problems,  however,  and  so  he  looked  for  a  solu  )i 
through  merger.  He  thought  he  saw  it  in  the  Uret 
Whelan  Corporation,  the  drugstore  chain.  Onc.li 
had  maneuvered  into  control  of  United  Whelar  h 
began  to  apply  the  Ackerman  technique— basi<  1 
the  same  technique  by  which  men  like  James  1 1) 
and  Charles  Bluhdorn  were  building  the  great  |r 
glomerates— a  dismantling  of  the  acquired  cor] 
tion,  a  reintegration  of  its  profitable  parts,  ai 
sale  or  liquidation  of  the  unprofitable  ones.  Ir  h 
case  of  Whelan,  Ackerman  sold  the  company'sds 
count  stores,  used  the  money  to  buy  Hudson ^« 
tional  Inc.  and  Equality  Plastics  Inc.,  and  me^e> 
all  four  companies  into  a  new  firm  named  Pem« 
Film  &  Chemical.  By  the  time  Ackerman  under  a 
his  Curtis  adventure,  he  had  turned  Perfect  \.i 
into  an  enterprise  that  grossed  $58  million  a  ),Mj 
netted  a  profit  of  $2.5  million,  paid  its  preside 
prodigious  salary  of  $200,000,  and  ran  virtuall  y 
itself.  j  v 

Even  before  he  came  to  Curtis,  Ackerman  i 
enjoyed  roving  far  from  Long  Island  to  pu  u 
various  business  opportunities.  The  most  biz  r 
of  these  was  an  enterprise  called  Cemeterie  c 
America,  owner  of  five  cemeteries  in  Kansas/i 
which  Ackerman  was  a  major  stockholder  fjl 
1960  to  1963.  This  enabled  The  Gallagher  Repr, 
a  gossipy  Madison  Avenue  newsletter,  to  gr* 
Ackerman  with  a  nickname.  "Mortician  Man,  4 
and  to  predict  that  his  only  function  at  Curtis  well 
be  to  bury  the  cadaver  of  the  corporation.  G|i|| 
more  cheerful  note,  Ackerman  took  a  proprier 
interest  in  two  bank  reorganizations.  "I  becam 
intimately  involved  in  those  two  deals  that  I  decf; 

1  wanted  to  own  a  bank  myself,"  Ackerman  siC 
He  therefore  bought  two  small  banks  on  the  V  f 
Coast  and  combined  them  into  the  Republic  i 
tional  Bank  of  California.  "This  is  for  my  kids,  l 
said.  "It's  an  investment  for  the  future.  You  < 
mv  philosophy  is  that  you  shouldn't  be  the  ov  ' 
of  a  bank  unless  you  don't  need  anything." 

At  some  point  early  in  1968,  Marts  Ackerm 
insatiable  curiosity  led  him  to  the  Curtis  PublisH  I 
Company.  The  reasons  for  his  interest  are  | 
wholly  clear.  Ackerman  himself  usually  explai 


nove  in  terms  worthy  of  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
te:  "I  felt  I  could  make  a  contribution."  Un- 
>athetic  observers  have  been  more  cynical,  at- 
iting  Ackerman's  maneuvers  to  a  desire  for 
ter  prestige  and  publicity.  At  one  point,  Acker- 
claimed  that  he  had  had  a  lifelong  interest  in 
azines.  "I've  always  been  a  prolific  magazine 
er  right  from  the  time  I  was  in  high  school," 
ud.  "I  read  every  magazine  I  can  get  my  hands 
On  Saturday  mornings  I  go  out  and  buy  up 
worth  of  magazines  at  retail.  I  get  everything 
1  analyst  journals  to  women's  magazines.  You 
name  it,  I  read  it."  But  then,  as  though  this 
nt  sound  amateurish  and  ridiculous,  Ackerman 
rted  to  the  conventional  statement  of  commer- 
faith:  "I  went  into  it  because  I  want  to  make 
fey." 

Iiatever  his  motives,  Ackerman  began  investi- 
ng Curtis's  finances.  "I  got  a  yellow  sheet  on 
company  from  Standard  &  Poor's  and  saw  two 
ies  on  the  board.  One  was  [President]  Mac 
ord  and  the  other  was  Milton  Gould."  Acker- 
knew  Gould,  an  influential  member  of  the  Cur- 
oard  of  directors,  from  previous  deals  at  Perfect 
1.  "I  called  Milt  and  told  him  I  was  interested 
that  I  thought  I  could  be  helpful."  Ackerman 
led  Gould  as  saying,  "Curtis  is  too  tough  for 
Dne,  but  I  can't  stop  you  from  going  to  Clifford 
)u  want  to."  Gould  later  recalled  his  own  reac- 
in  more  forceful  terms.  "Curtis  was  hopelessly 
krupt,"  Gould  told  an  interviewer.  "I  was  ready 
orce  liquidation.  It  would  have  been  a  social, 
mercial  and  moral  disaster,  but  I  was  ready  to 
t. .  .  .  Then,  when  Marty  said  he  was  w  illing  to 
:  a  crack  at  it,  I  told  him,  'You  can't  handle  it. 
a  man-killer.  It  will  destroy  you.'  But  he  wanted 
o  ahead  anyway.  .  .  ." 

CKERMAN  SEEKS  "POSITIVE  PLAN"  FOR  CURTIS. 
UT  DENIES  HE  INTENDS  TO  FOLD  THE  POST 

—Wall  Street  Journal, 
April  24,  1968 

xactly  two  weeks  elapsed  between  the  first  men- 
tion of  Martin  Ackerman  in  the  Wall  Street 
rnal  and  his  speech  to  us  at  the  Hilton  Hotel, 
ing  those  two  weeks,  he  was  fiercely  busy.  On 
iday,  April  22.  he  was  named  to  the  presidency 

elected  to  the  board,  without  salary.  One  of 
colleagues,  E.  Eugene  Mason,  was  also  elected  to 
board.  That  same  day,  the  board  approved  the 

of  Curtis's  Philadelphia  headquarters  building 
$7.3  million.  The  next  day,  April  23,  Ackerman 
■c  over  the  whole  32nd  floor  executive  suite  in 
New  York  building. 

ickerman  also  arranged  a  two-month  extension 
ill  overdue  bank  loans  and  ended  once  and  for 
the  rumors  surrounding  the  rise  and  fall  of 
tis  common  stocks  on  the  New  York  Stocl  E> 
age.  Informed  that  the  Exchange  was  "consider- 
'  a  de-listing  of  Curtis  securities,  Ackermar 
lly  announced  that  "Curtis  does  not  at  present 
t  the  assets  and  earnings  requirement  for  con- 
led  listing,  and  does  not  expect  to  meet  this  re- 


promote  it  as 
a  magazine  of 
'class,  not 


mass. 


quirement  in  the  immediate  future."  As  a  result,  "We  Would 
the  company  decided  "not  to  oppose  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  action."  From  then  on,  Ackerman 
publicly  and  repeatedly  referred  to  the  common 
stock  as  "worthless." 

Within  that  same  first  week,  Ackerman  had  a 
private  conference  with  Steve  Kelly,  the  publisher 
of  the  Post,  and  outlined  his  plan  to  steer  the  maga- 
zine into  the  black.  We  would  cut  the  circulation 
from  6.8  million  to  no  more  than  three  million,  per- 
haps less.  We  would  promote  it  as  a  magazine  of 
"class,  not  mass."  And  we  would  make  a  profit  of 
$2.8  million  a  year. 

On  the  day  after  the  Hilton  dinner,  I  arrived  to 
find  the  office  in  a  turmoil.  Ackerman's  chief  assist- 
ant, a  short,  stocky  man  named  Lavere  Lund,  had 
announced  that  Bill  Emerson's  conference  room 
would  serve  very  well  as  Ackerman's  main  office, 
and  so  the  moving  men  were  carrying  in  his  furni- 
ture forthwith.  "And  there's  this  Chinaman,"  my 
secretary  said  in  an  unbelieving  voice,  "who  acts 
like  he's  in  charge  of  things  too." 

Ackerman  was  now  ready  to  begin  concentrating 
on  the  Post,  and  so  he  summoned  us— a  half-dozen 
editors  and  another  half-dozen  advertising  men— to 
a  private  dining  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Brus- 
sels, an  expensive  restaurant  in  an  elegant  old  house 
near  our  offices  on  East  54th  Street.  At  high  noon, 
we  arrived  in  a  small  band,  joking  our  way  up  the 
circular  staircase,  and  found  Ackerman  waiting  all 
alone.  "Hiya,"  he  said  nervously  as  Emerson  intro- 
duced us,  "hiya.  Go  on  over  to  the  bar  there  and 
have  a  drink." 

Viewed  from  close  up,  Ackerman  was  a  plump, 
round-shouldered  little  man,  about  five  feet  six, 
rather  pale,  with  straight  brown  hair,  and  a  nervous 
squint  that  contorted  his  face  when  he  smiled.  From 
the  bar,  we  saw  him  shaking  hands  with  Kelly's 
arriving  troops— and  then  greeting  his  own  men, 
Lavere  Lund  and  the  Chinese.  Bob  Yung,  both  of 
whom  were  short  and  stout,  like  Ackerman  himself, 
and  finallv.  inevitably,  smiling  in  all  directions. 
G.  B.  McCombs.  The  bartender  had  not  even 
finished  serving  the  drinks  when  we  heard  Acker- 
man, already  seated  at  the  table,  calling  out,  "Okay, 
okay,  let's  get  going."  At  his  place,  he  had  his  own 
drink,  a  glass  of  tomato  juice,  and  as  we  gathered 
in  our  chairs  around  his  table,  he  reached  a  fork 
into  the  glass,  speared  a  hidden  clam,  and  popped 
it  into  his  mouth. 

"Okay,"  Ackerman  said,  gnawing,  "the  proposi- 
tion for  discussion  is  an  evolutionary  Post  of  three 
million  circulation.  Now  Kelly  and  I  have  just  been 
over  talking  to  Bill  Bernbach,  who's  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  he  likes  this  idea,  and  he  may  even  agree 
to  join  Curtis  as  a  consultant.  But  the  point  is,  when 
we  try  this  idea  on  Madison  Avenue,  they  like  it. 
And  I  like  it.  So  are  we  all  set  to  go?" 

"Why  don't  you  just  spell  it  out  a  bit  more  for 
the  men,  Marty?"  Kelly  said. 

~>kay,  here's  the  deal.  Is  somebody  taking  notes? 
We  ^et  out  of  the  numbers  game  with  Life  and 
Look— we  re  not  getting  anywhere  that  way,  and  it's 
losing  us  monov- and  we  cut  back  the  Post  from  six 
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point  eight  million  to  three  million,  and  we  make 
it  a  high-c  lass  magazine  for  a  class  audience.  Not  a 
radic  al  change,  but  evolutionary.  Concentrate  on 
the  audience  we  want  to  reach— maybe  ninety  per 
cent  in  Nielsen  A  and  B  counties.  Now  is  that  some- 
thing you  can  sell  or  isn't  it?"  t 

"With  that  A  and  B,  it  sure  is,"  one  of  the  sales- 
men cried. 

"You  bet  your  life  it  is,"  said  another  one. 
But  then  they  began  to  wonder  how  they  were 
going  to  explain  this  to  their  advertisers.  It  all 
sounded  convincing  here  in  the  comfort  of  a  New 
York  restaurant,  but  out  there  in  Cincinnati  or  Los 
Angeles,  it  might  sound  like  just  another  nervous 
spasm  at  Curtis,  yet  another  "new  Post."  And  so 
they  began  appealing  for  Ackerman  himself  to  come 
and  talk  to  their  customers.  "You  come  across  real 
strong,"  said  Joe  Welty,  the  advertising  director. 
Ackerman,  unable  to  resist  the  flattery,  sat  there 
writing  down  dates  and  appointments  for  himself 
in  Chicago  and  Detroit  on  the  following  week. 

But  what  we  really  wanted  to  know,  and  what 
Ackerman  really  wanted  to  tell  us,  was  the  future 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company.  Somebody  had 
just  delivered  a  letter  to  him,  on  a  silver  plate,  and 
he  had  hastily  glanced  through  it  and  stuffed  it  into 
his  pocket ;  now  he  pulled  it  out  again  and  drew 
three  boxes  on  the  back  of  the  envelope,  redraw  ing 
and  darkening  the  boxes  w  ith  his  pencil  as  he  spoke. 
"What  Curtis  really  is,  basically,  is  three  different 
operations,  all  mixed  up  together  in  one  company. 
One  is  circulation— the  circulation  company— one  is 
publishing— the  magazines— and  one  is  manufactur- 
ing—the printing  plant  and  the  paper  mill.  Now 
what  we're  going  to  do,  essentially,  is  we're  going 
to  divide  this  company  up  three  ways."  He  paused 
and  looked  around  at  us  to  see  whether  we  had 
understood  him  so  far.  We  had  understood  in 
theory,  hut  it  still  seemed  unreal  to  imagine  the 
ancient  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  which  had 
always  owned  its  own  timber,  its  own  paper,  its  own 
printing  presses,  suddenly  torn  apart.  We  nodded 


sagely,  however,  as  Ackerman  puffed  his  cigar ; M 
moved  on  to  the  next  point. 

"Now  everything  is  screwed  up  by  the  prefer  <j 
stock,  which  Cyrus  Curtis  handed  out  back  in  e 
Twenties,  when  he  was  feeling  charitable.  Nob  ) 
even  know  s  who  these  preferred  stockholders  an  i 
what  they  want.  But  as  things  stand  now,  you  c; 
make  a  move,  you  can't  even  blow  your  nose,  w  i 
out  the  approval  of  the  preferred  stockholders,  n 
we're  not  going  to  be  quite  as  charitable  as  C\  b 
Curtis.  So  we  divide  up  the  company.  Now  h  > 
off  to  one  side,  I've  got  a  nice  little  company  th  '< 
making  money,  Perfect  Film  &  Chemical,  ( 
.  we're  going  to  merge  the  Curtis  Circulation  C  1 
pany  into  that.  And  then,  once  we  prove  that  i 
publishing  company  can  make  money  on  its  o  1 
we'll  merge  that  in  too.  And  that  w  ill  leave  the  ] 
ferred  stockholders  owning  the  printing  and  pa 
plants,  plus  a  piece  of  the  other  companies.  I 
course,  some  of  these  preferred  stockholders  i 
try  suing  us,  but  we've  got  plenty  of  lawyers,  < 
they've  got  strong  backs,  so  we'll  deal  with  fi 
when  we  come  to  it."  Laughter. 

Ackerman  was  making  jokes  to  ingratiate  hi 
self  with  us,  but  there  w  as  nothing  indulgent  ah  i 
either  the  jokes  or  the  laughter.  Jacobins  are  alw  r 
Puritans,  for  the  emotions  that  compel  men  to  o' 
turn  social  conventions  also  compel  them  to  dc' 
social  pleasures.  In  this  elegant  restaurant,  tb  : 
fore,  w  e  all  had  only  one  drink  and  only  one  cou  : 
because  that  was  what  Ackerman  ordered,  ari( 
we  ate.  it  became  clear  that  Ackerman  s  puritan  i 
extended  far  beyond  the  dinner  table.  He  talket  i 
corporate  economies,  and  the  abolition  of  execu'1 
extravagances.  The  suite  of  offices  on  the  32nd  fl'V 
must  go:  the  company  plane  must  go.  He  warjt 
everyone  at  work  by  nine;  he  himself  arrivec'i 
eight.  And  then,  as  he  talked  on,  it  turned  out  V\ 
he  disapproved  even  of  secretaries.  In  fact,  he  fi" 
ticularly  disapproved  of  secretaries.  What  seen 
to  bother  him,  though,  was  not  the  quantity  of  seO: 
taries  but  the  fact  that  the  average  man  tendsV 


;r  pretty  secretaries  to  plain  ones.  "I  mean, 
1  Vassar  girls  in  short  skirts  look  great,"  Acker- 
pressed  on,  "but  think  about  trading  in  four 
em  for  a  little  old  gray-haired  lady  who  knows 
to  type.  You  know?  I  mean,  if  you  want  to  get 
great,  but  get  laid  on  your  own  time.  Okay? 
i:an,  I  think  the  money  ought  to  go  on  what's 
y  important,  like  the  quality  of  the  product." 

"We  need  a  definition." 

i  7e  adjourned  from  the  Brussels  to  the  32nd 
f  floor  of  the  Curtis  building,  and  the  adver- 
se men  were  all  dispersed  (except  for  Kelly), 
conference  room  filled  with  other  Curtis  edi- 

and  with  a  number  of  additional  Ackerman 
tants  we  had  never  seen  before.  "Okay,  we  all 
?"  Ackerman  said.  "Now  the  reason  I  got  you 

together  is  to  talk  about  the  Post.  What  can 
>f  you  contribute  to  the  Post?  Ideas.  Maybe 

some  of  your  manuscripts,  or  pictures.  Now 
s  talking  with  Bill  Bernbach,  who's  a  friend  of 
\  and  he  thought  there  were  two  big  troubles— 
iraphics— the  magazine  just  doesn't  look  very 
I— and  the  definition.  A  magazine  needs  a  clear 
lition.  A  personality.  Now  how  about  it?  Does 

make  sense?  Who's  going  to  start  the  discus- 
?  You?" 

Veil,"  said  the  man  on  Ackerman's  left,  "I  think 
undamental  problem  of  the  Post,  of  any  maga- 
,  is  to  define  its  function.  Why  is  it  here?  What 
it  have  to  say  that  nobody  else  is  saying?" 
iVho's  that?"  whispered  the  Chinese,  Bob  Yung, 
und  and  amiable-looking  young  man,  who  had 
>ed  into  a  chair  just  behind  mine, 
-'eter  Wyden,"  I  whispered  back. 
AHiat  does  he  do?" 
Executive  editor  of  the  Journal.'1' 
3kay,  who's  next?"  Ackerman   was  saying. 
Ode?" 

askie  Stinnett,  the  editor  of  Holiday,  offered  the 
ion  that  the  Post  should  be  "more  popular, 
e  like  Reader's  Digest,"  that  it  should  publish 
>ular  articles  in  medicine,  that  kind  of  thing." 
rom  behind  me,  Bob  Yung  now  spoke  up  and 
he  thought  each  issue  of  the  Post  should  be 
>ted  to  one  subject,  "like  foreign  affairs,  or  lit- 
y  criticism,  or  the  theater."  Since  this  seemed 
nously  specific,  and  since  I  assumed  that  Yung 
;e  for  Ackerman.  I  thought  I'd  better  intervene, 
so  I  said  that  there  really  were  very  few  sub- 
s  that  were  worth  an  entire  issue.  As  Yung 
ed  at  me  in  surprise,  Hub  Cobb  of  American 
le  spoke  up  to  say  tha*  magazines  should  de- 
more  attention  to  the  specific  interests  of  the 
ightful  professional  or  businessman.  "Like, 
n  there's  a  crisis  in  Czechoslovakia,"  Cobb 
,  "does  this  open  up  new  markets  for  Amer  ai 
nessmen?"  Ackerman  stepped  in  with  a  new 
>tion:  "Should  there  be  more  fiction?"  "A  fic- 
issue?"  Yung  added.  "No,"  Emerson  and  I 
,  almost  in  unison.  "Every  survey  shows,"  Em- 
n  added,  "that  fiction  has  the  lowest  readership 


of  anything  we  publish."  Finally  it  came  the  turn 
of  John  Mack  Carter,  the  bright-eyed  little  Kentuck- 
ian  who  had  achieved  the  commercial  revival  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  who  now  offered  what 
he  called  "an  idea  that  nobody  will  like."  He  pro- 
posed that  the  Post  give  up  on  the  audience  that 
Madison  Avenue  was  hungering  to  reach,  the  col- 
lege-educated urban  and  suburban  middle  class,  and 
turn  back  to  its  traditional  audience,  which  every- 
one else  was  ignoring,  the  common  folk,  the  older 
people,  the  inhabitants  of  farms  and  small  towns. 

It  is  possible  that  Ackerman  sincerely  thought 
that  editors  could  simply  drop  their  natural  com- 
petitiveness and  help  other  editors  for  the  greater 
good  of  the  corporation.  It  is  possible  that  these 
editors  offered  these  ideas  in  good  faith  as  pro- 
posals for  the  improvement  of  the  Post;  it  is  also 
possible,  however,  that  they  wanted,  not  without 
malice,  to  steer  the  Post  away  from  the  course  that 
their  own  magazines  were  following.  But  it  gradu- 
ally came  to  me,  as  this  hour  of  "constructive  crit- 
icism" droned  on,  that  the  truth  and  quality  and 
sincerity  of  the  various  proposals  were  all  equally 
irrelevant  as  criteria. 

What  was  taking  place  here.  I  realized,  was  not  a 
discussion  of  the  Post  but  rather  an  event  that  might 
be  called,  in  Maoist  terms,  a  mock  trial  of  the  Post's 
landlords.  As  in  the  China  of  the  early  Fifties,  the 
other  Curtis  editors  were  playing  the  role  of  peasant 
militants,  offering  helpful  suggestions  on  how  Em- 
erson and  I,  the  landlords,  might  improve  ourselves. 
We  were  not  specifically  accused  of  anything.  On 
the  contrary,  we  were  repeatedly  told  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  help  us.  to  help  us  find 
what  we  had  done  wrong  and  purify  ourselves  by 
promising  reform.  And  within  a  half-hour  or  so. 
Emerson  and  I  passed  through  every  phase  of  psy- 
chological self-protection,  from  innocent  incompre- 
hension to  forthright  rebuttals  to  excuses,  and  fi- 
nally to  the  beginnings  of  a  guilty  and  confessional 
sense  that  we  had  indeed  failed  our  corporation, 
and  that  we  wanted  only  a  new  chance  to  prov  e  our- 
selves worthy  of  its  confidence. 

But  it  was  only  a  mock  trial  and  it  ended  in  our 
acquittal,  and  that  seemed  somehow  to  put  us  in 
debt  to  the  benevolent  Marty  Ackerman,  obligating 
us  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  if  only  we  could  figure 
out  what  his  wishes  were.  "I've  got  to  be  able  to 
show  evidence  of  change,  and  fast,"  he  said,  after 
dismissing  our  colleagues.  "So  how  soon  can  you 
guys  produce  this  evolutionary  Post?"  Before  we 
could  decide  on  that,  we  needed  a  clearer  idea  of 
what  the  "evolutionary"  Post  was  supposed  to  be 
and  how  the  smoothly  evolutionary  Post  was  sup- 
posed to  differ  from  the  unregenerate,  nonevolution- 
ary  Post  we  had  been  publishing  until  then.  Spe- 
cifically, I  asked  Ackerman  to  leaf  through  a  copy 
of  the  May  18  issue,  the  latest  one  published,  and 
to  tell  us  what  he  liked  and  didn't  like,  what  he 
w  iited  changed  and  what  he  wanted  continued.  It 
opened  that  the  May  18  issue  was  a  good  one, 
mai  'u  <nly  by  a  conventional  cover  story  on  teen- 
age shoplifting,  the  kind  of  story  that  editors  dog- 
gedly keep  publishing  in  an  effort  to  sell  more  copies 


'What  seemed  to 
bother  him 
was  not 
the  quantity  of 
secretaries  but 
the  fact  that  the 
average  man 
tends  to  prefer 
pretty  secretaries 
to  plain  ones." 
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on  the  newsstands.  Aside  from  that,  Ackerman  liked 
everything  he  encountered. 

But  what,  then,  was  the  goal  of  evolution?  The 
real  goal,  Ackerman  said  again,  was  to  provide  evi- 
dence of  change.  There  must  be  a  sense  of  direc- 
tion, of  forward  movement,  an  illustration  of  what 
the  Post  would  like  to  become.  "Well,  if  you  like 
what  we're  publishing  now,"  I  said,  "then  what  we'd 
like  to  become  is  fatter,  with  full-page  Cadillac  ads. 
What  makes  the  magazine  look  sick  is  that  it's  so 
thin,  and  so  loaded  up  with  quarter-page  ads  for 
dog  food  and  Kitty  Litter."  It  was  agreed,  conse- 
quently, that  the  issue  then  being  worked  on,  the 
June  IS  issue,  known  in  the  office  as  Post  #12," 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  an  evolutionary 
variant  issue,  to  be  known  as  Post  #12  A.  This  vari- 
ant issue  would  not  be  the  usual  80  pages  but  at 
least  100.  and  it  would  be  printed  on  heavier  and 
glossier  paper,  in  a  run  of  20,000  copies  for  display 
to  skeptical  advertisers.  It  would  contain  slightly 
different  treatments  of  the  stories  in  the  regular 
Post  #12.  plus  ten  or  twelve  pages  of  special  and 
theoretically  "classy"  editorial  material.  It  would 
contain  many  full-color  ads  (which  would  be  pub- 
lished free,  after  all)  and  none  of  the  trashy  ads 
that  appeared  in  our  regular  issues. 

"Now,  can  you  guys  do  this  yourselves?"  Ack- 
erman asked.  "Or  do  you  need  a  special  staff  ?" 

"We  can  do  it  ourselves,"  I  said  quickly. 

"It'll  be  a  hell  of  a  job."  Emerson  elaborated, 
"but  we  can  do  it." 

"And  Bob  will  help  you,"  Ackerman  said. 

We  were  not  exactly  overstaffed,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  putting  out  two  magazines  instead  of  one 
was  rather  forbidding,  but  we  did  at  least  know  the 
first  rule  for  dealing  with  pirates  attacking  a  ship: 
Keep  control  of  the  tiller.  On  the  other  hand.  Bob 
Yung  also  knew  the  first  rule  for  attackers:  Get  on 
board  the  ship.  There  followed,  then,  this  rapid 
dialogue: 

"How  about  graphics?"  Yung  asked.  "Don't  you 
think  you  have  problems  there?" 

"Yes."  Emerson  said. 

"Do  you  need  a  new  art  director?" 

"Yes,  probably." 

"What  are  you  doing  about  it?" 

"Well,  we're  talking  to  people  all  over  town." 

"Have  you  talked  to  Herb  Lubalin?" 

"Not  yet,  but  we're  talking  to  Wolf  and  a  lot  of 
other  people." 

"Ah,  Henry,"  Yung  said  with  a  vague  smile. 
"Well,  can  we  all  meet  first  thing  Monday  morn- 
ing?" 

"Sine   no.  I'm  making  a  speech  to  the  liquor 
industry  in  Washington  on  Monday  morning." 
"Okay,  Monday  afternoon?" 
"Well  .  .  ." 

"I low  about  three  o'clock ?" 

"Okay." 

Within  half  an  hour  of  Emerson's  agreement,  he 
received  a  written  memorandum  from  Yung  con- 
firming thai  an  appointment  at  Lubalin's  studio  had 
been  scheduled  for  1:00  l\M.  on  Monday.  It  was 
another  sign  thai  we  were  confronting  a  brisk,  new 


way  of  doing  business.  "It's  funny,"  Emerson  ai( 
"I'd  sort  of  looked  forward  to  quitting  this  ;el 
and  now  I'm  surprised  at  my  own  optimism. 


nerb  Lubalin.  whom  I  had  never  heard  of  nt 
the  previous  Friday,  was  actually  someth, . 
an  institution.  Once  a  $5-a-week  letterer  at  th( 
York  World's  Fair  of  1939,  he  had  gone  on  tc  ol 
as  varied  as  teaching  architecture  students  at  ]o 
nell  and  designing  the  lettering  on  the  men's  i  >n 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  Building.  Almost  inevi 
he  had  played  a  part  in  the  creation  of  the  ' 
Post  of  1961,  although  nobody  could  now  sa^ 
large  that  part  was.  His  greatest  celebrity  i'jtF 
field  of  magazine  design,  however,  came  froi  h 
work  on  Ralph  Ginzburg's  periodicals,  Eros,  n 
and  Avant-Garde.  It  was  Lubalin,  in  fact,  wh'di 
the  layout  for  the  celebrated  Eros  picture  sto  o 
interracial  sex.  w  hich  played  a  considerable  p.'i  i 
Ginzburg's  being  sentenced  to  prison.  An  a  d 
rector  who  can  get  his  own  editor  sentencr  t 
prison  may  be  said  to  have  achieved  the  hi!te" 
goal  to  which  an  art  director  can  aspire. 

After  keeping  us  waiting  for  half  an  hour^Li 
balin  came  bouncing  out  of  some  back  offi  - 
short,  pudgy  man  of  about  fifty,  w  ith  horn-ririM 
glasses  and  long  gray  sideburns.  "I  don't  nil 
know  what  this  is  all  about,"  he  said  by  way  <]i1 
troduction.  Emerson  slowly  began  to  tell  hirrrhi 
we  wanted  to  make  some  changes  in  the  Po. 
appeal  to  a  smaller  and  more  sophisticated 
ence.  We  were  going  to  begin  producing  some 
ant  issues,  Emerson  said,  and  we  wanted  to  11 
if  lie  would  design  them.  Lubalin,  if  he  didn't  1 
what  this  was  about,  seemed  remarkably  uHUr 
prised.  His  first  question  was  eminently  pract'i$ 
How  much  time  did  he  have  to  design  this  va 


issue?  The  answer  was:  Ten  days. 

Other  people  began  to  drift  in.  First  Bob  Yl 
trailed  by  a  long-legged  blonde  in  a  miniskirt, 
established  herself  on  a  sofa  in  the  corner  and  b  8 
taking  notes  on  everything  that  was  said, 
came  Henry  Wolf,  a  dark,  frail,  shaggy  ma 
about  forty-five,  perhaps  best  known  as  the  foi 
art  director  of  Esquire.  It  was  not  at  all  cleai 
his  role  was.  He  said  he  didn't  think  any  Amer 
magazines  looked  good.  "I  only  look  at  them  fo 
ads,"  he  said,  and  snickered. 

As  for  the  Post,  Lubalin  finally  announced 
it  was  bland,  and  he  offered  the  conventional  l 
scription.  "You've  got  to  do  things  that  make  pe 
love  you  or  hate  you."  he  said. 

"But  let  s  not  equate  the  two."  1  protested. 

"You've  got  to  stir  them  up,"  Lubalin  went 

"But  if  the  result  is  that  they  hate  you,  what  I 
you  accomplished?" 

Lubalin  lapsed  into  silence,  brooding.  Einei  I 
and  Yung  made  conversation.  Then  Lubalin 
denly  declared  that  the  Post  was  the  wron^  >i 
too  big,  too  thin.  He  said  he  thought  it  shouli  > 
the  size  of  /  ogue.  "Yes.  yes,  much  belter,  V  I 
agreed.  And  bound  with  a  square  bac  king,  i 
Vogue."Yes,"  Wolf  said  again.    [Cont.  on  p.  I  I 
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Post  script 


ijfilliam  A.  Emerson  Jr.  (the  A. 
IF  stands  for  Austin,  but  during  the 
M  critical  years  at  the  Post,  he  liked 
I  y  that  the  initial  stood  for  Appo- 
l)0x)  was  a  large,  noisy,  paradoxical. 
my,  and  altogether  overwhelming 
linality.  He  was  well  over  six  feet 
I  perhaps  six  three,  about  two  hun- 

I  pounds,  with  a  shuffling  walk  and 
Intruding  belly.  He  had  small  but  ex- 
liive  dark  eyes,  bright  square  teeth, 

I I  mass  of  brown  hair  emerging  from 
I  her  low  forehead,  all  of  which  gave 

ace  an  oddly  Neanderthal  quality. 

health  broke  down  several  times 

ng  the  Curtis  years— he  had  a  chron- 
jregularity  of  the  heart,  and  at  one 

t  he  had  to  be  trussed  up  in  a  sort  of 
;et  that  held  his  spine  in  position— 
fhe  never  abandoned  the  idea  that 

was  a  physical  experience,  to  be 
iically  enjoyed.  "I'm  sick  of  men 
are  scared  of  their  own  secre- 
fs,"  he  burst  out  during  one  of  the 
c  days  of  the  Ackerman  regime.  "I 
people  who  like  to  eat  and  drink  and 
dcate.  If  a  man's  innards  air  going 
,ive  out  on  him,  they  ought  to  give 
because  of  booze,  not  just  venality." 
imerson's  unique  language  illustrates 
uniqueness  of  the  man,  but  it  almost 
es  the  arts  of  quotation.  One  inter- 
»ver,  though,  managed  to  capture  a 

good  examples:  "Bill  Emerson 
ler  simply  compliments  anyone.  In- 
id,  he  says,  'Sir,  you  have  the  heart 
i  Capetown  lion!'  He  never  calls  any- 
i  stupid.  He  says.  'I  am  surrounded 
cretins  and  miscreants.'  .  .  .  When 
blems  arise,  which  is  fairly  often  at 
|  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Emerson 
ows  things  like,  'Goodbye,  apogee, 
lo,  perigee.'.  .  ." 

Imerson  loved  polysyllabic  surprises, 
vords  like  "eleemosynary"  and  "ser- 
ipitous"  and  "pusillanimity"  ap- 
red  in  his  conversation  not  as  occa- 
lal  displays  of  virtuosity  but  as  a 
ular  practice.  Yet  the  language  was 
er  under  control— indeed,  what  made 
language  interesting,  to  him  as  to 
listeners,  was  its  state  of  being  out 
control.  Mispronunciation  was  com- 
lplace,  so  "pusillanimity"  emerged 
i  the  first  syllable  pronounced  like 
word  "pus,"  and  "unconscionable" 
le  out  as  "unconsciousable."  And 


when  the  mood  struck  him,  and  his  mind 
was  reaching  for  a  word  that  did  not 
exist,  he  invented  one,  like  "horribil- 
ous"  or  "preposterosity."  His  command 
of  the  written  language,  I  should  add, 
was  equally  precarious— his  handwrit- 
ing was  an  illiterate  scrawl,  his  syntax 
often  unintelligible,  and  he  was  the  only 
man  I  ever  met  who  could  describe 
Hitler's  party  with  the  word  "Natzi." 

Emerson  had  started  college  at  David- 
son, a  small  institution  in  his  native 
North  Carolina,  but  after  serving  in 
World  War  II  he  finished  his  under- 
graduate years  at  Harvard.  We  were 
classmates  there,  in  the  class  of  1948, 
luil.  as  is  typical  of  Harvard,  I  was  an 
editor  of  the  Crimson,  the  daily  news- 
paper, and  he  was  an  editor  of  the 
Advocate,  the  literary  magazine,  and  so 
we  never  met.  The  next  stages  in  his  life 
he  described  in  a  Post  promotional  bro- 
chure: "He  came  to  New  York  almost 
by  accident  in  l')l!>  with  two  pairs  of 
socks  in  his  pocket.  To  his  consterna- 
tion, he  was  hired  bv  Collier's  as  an  edi- 
torial assistant.  ...  He  worked  there  for 
three  years  as  one  of  the  three  key 
articles  editors  and  in  1951  became  a 
staff  writer  and  opened  a  regional  bu- 
reau in  Atlanta.  Then  he  joined  News- 
week  and  for  nine  years  covered  the 
Southeastern  United  States  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. His  specialties  were  riots,  revo- 
lutions, and  everyday  politics:  and  since 
this  was  a  lively  decade  he  reported  the 
Negro  revolution.  It  was  in  I%1  that 
Emerson  was  made  a  senior  editor  of 
Newsweek.  For  the  following  year  he 
ran  all  critical,  cultural,  and  scientific 
sections  of  the  magazine.  .  .  ." 

During  these  fifteen  years,  Emerson 
acquired  layer  upon  pearl-like  layer  of 
protective  personality.  He  was  always 
acutely  conscious  of  social  distinctions, 
and  I  could  not  help  suspecting  that 
somewhere  at  the  center  of  that  ram- 
bunctious, laughing,  blustering  whirl 
there  was  the  remnant  of  a  small  boy 
uncertain  of  his  own  place  in  the  world 
—but  never  mind ;  if  this  had  ever  been 
a  pi'  blem  it  was  one  that  Emerson  had 
solved  to  own  satisfaction.  "I  never 
lie,"  as  he  aid  "I  just  bullshit  'em." 
By  being  mort-  hillbilly  than  a  hillbilly, 
and  then  dropping  in  some  quotation 
from  Yeats,  Emerson  learned  to  make 


everything  sound  as  though  he  might 
mean  more  than  he  seemed  to  mean. 

In  his  heart,  for  instance,  he  had  the 
inevitable  feelings  about  Negroes,  but, 
as  a  member  of  the  enlightened  South, 
he  felt  he  had  to  be  in  favor  of  civil 
rights,  and  he  convinced  himself  that  he 
really  was  in  favor  of  civil  rights.  Yet, 
as  a  Southerner  in  the  alien  North,  he 
refused  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  and 
so  he  adopted  the  pose  of  a  Mississippi 
sheriff,  guffawing  and  profane  over  the 
fate  of  what  he  called  "Nee-ger-oes." 
The  disguise  would  have  failed  if.  like 
most  people,  Emerson  had  kept  his  prej- 
udices secret.  So  he  made  them  as 
public  as  possible.  And  after  every  out- 
rage, he  would  turn  on  his  victim  and 
say,  "I  hope  I  haven't  outraged  you." 
The  hillbilly  disguise  would  only  work, 
you  see.  if  everybody  could  he  informed 
that  it  was  a  disguise.  You  were  sup- 
posed to  see  through  that,  down  to  the 
next  layer  of  disguise. 

And  ultimately  he  judged  you.  He 
had  four  ways  of  categorizing  people. 
Like  any  man,  he  divided  them  up  into 
people  he  liked  and  people  he  didn't 
like.  Like  any  editor,  he  divided  them 
into  the  talented  and  the  untalented.  Like 
any  political  figure,  he  divided  them  into 
the  useful  and  the  useless.  And  then 
there  was  another  category  that  he  con- 
sidered at  least  as  important  as  all  the 
others.  He  called  it  "character,"  but  that 
wasn't  really  what  he  meant.  It  was 
more  a  matter  of  class  distinction.  This 
man  who  swore  and  shouted  and  ogled 
secretaries  would  never  let  anyone  else 
hold  open  a  door,  or  divide  a  restaurant 
check,  nor  would  he  violate  any  of  the 
other  rules  that  he  considered  part  of 
the  division  between  those  who  were 
gentle  folk  and  those  who  weren't.  All 
categories  are  unfair,  and  all  judgments 
are  unfair,  but  Emerson  was  at  least 
consistent.  His  trust  and  respect  came 
very  slowly  indeed,  and  until  you  had 
earned  them,  you  were  always  on  trial, 
always  under  suspicion.  But  once  he  had 
decided  in  your  favor,  he  was  pro- 
foundly loyal.  He  would  listen  to  your 
problems  and  do  his  very  best  to  solve 
them.  He  would  praise  your  successes 
and  help  to  cover  up  for  your  failures. 
These  were,  in  my  opinion,  very  rare 
and  very  admirable  qualities.        0.  F. 


"And  the  name."  Lubalin  said.  "It  should  be  not 
just  the  Post  but  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  like 
in  the  old  days,  and  maybe  a  slightly  old-fashioned 
look  to  it.  Don't  you  think?" 

And  so  it  became  clear  that  without  any  specific 
offer  ha\  ing  been  made  or  accepted,  and  w ithout 
money  having  been  even  mentioned.  Herb  Lubalin 
was  already  at  work  in  redesigning  the  Post. 

By  the  time  I  returned  to  the  office.  I  could  see 
that  Ackerman  had  moved  in.  The  dark,  cork-lined 
conference  room  now  had  the  standard  Lexington 
Avenue  executive  look.  On  one  wall,  where  Emerson 
used  to  post  the  editorial  schedules  listing  the  con- 
tents of  the  issues  he  was  closing.  Bob  ^  ung  had 
tacked  up  facsimiles  of  Post  covers  from  the  old 
days,  doughboys  returning  from  \^  orld  \^  ar  I,  Pa 
and  Ma  driving  the  family  runabout,  children  join- 
ing in  prayer.  Against  the  window  at  the  far  end. 
there  stood  a  large  modern  desk,  heaped  high  w  ith 
folders  full  of  papers.  Behind  the  desk,  with  his 
feet  propped  up  on  top  of  it.  a  cigar  in  his  mouth 
and  a  telephone  at  his  ear.  sat  Marty  Ackerman. 


"I  want  the  magazine  to  reflect  me. 


\~ou  guys  have  been  putting  out  a  good  magazine, 
but  that's  not  enough."  Ackerman  said.  "It 
must  be  successful,  and  to  be  successful,  it  must  be 
considered  successful.  And  it  can't  get  there  on  its 
own  right  now.  because  of  all  the  troubles  in  the 
'past.  So  the  only  way  it  can  achieve  that  aura  of 
success  is  by  being  attached  to  my  own  personal 
success,  see?  ^  hen  they  write  stories  about  me. 
those  stories  will  help  the  Post." 

\^  e  were  sitting  in  my  office.  Ackerman  and  Em- 
erson and  I.  because  Ackerman.  in  these  early  days 
of  turmoil,  had  filled  up  his  own  office  with  negoti- 
ators and  petitioners,  then  invaded  and  temporarily 
occupied  Emerson's  office  with  another  corps  of 
conferees— and  then  followed  Emerson  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  my  office.  "I've  got  to  get  away  from  those 
bankers."  he  said.  "They  can  make  you  dizzy." 
-VA  hat  are  you  doing  in  there  anyway?"  I  asked. 
"I'm  forcing  through  my  reorganization  of  the 
company,  the  one  I  told  you  guys  about." 

Despite  these  portents  of  great  events.  Emerson 
wanted  to  settle  some  editorial  problems,  specifi- 
cally the  problem  of  the  editorial  page.  "Here's  my 
point  on  that."  Ackerman  said,  waving  his  cigar. 
"\\  e  ve  got  to  have  more  editorial  excitement,  all 
through  the  Post.  Now  I  happen  to  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  editorial  page,  and  I  think  w  e  prob- 
ably all  have  something  to  contribute,  so  I  think 
each  editorial  should  be  signed  by  whoever  w  rote 
it.  you  or  me  or  Bill  or  whoever." 

"Those  wouldn't  be  editorials  any  more."  I  said. 
"They'd  just  be  columns.  Editorials  represent  the 
whole  magazine." 

"I  don't  give  a  s  what  you  call  them."  Acker- 
man said.  "But  let  me  just  make  one  thing  clear: 
I've  put  my  five  million  dollars  on  the  line.  I've 
staked  my  reputation,  my  career,  and  my  money. 
<>n  the  proposition  that  I  can  get  Curtis  to  make  a 


profit.  Now  if  I  make  that  kind  of  a  commJienl 
I'm  going  to  participate  in  the  editorial  dh  -tdoi 
of  these  magazines,  okay?  Because  if  I  can  par 
ticipate.  then  I'm  not  interested  in  puttin<*  m 
five  mill  ion  dollars,  okay?  So  what  I  mean  is  van 
the  magazine  to  reflect  me.  I  want  it  to  refld  nr. 
personality." 

"The  only  way  a  magazine  can  reflect  vocpei 
sonality  is  if  you  edit  it  yourself."  I  said.  \ 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Ackermarv-aic 
"Well,  we've  got  lots  to  talk  about."  He  gi  m 
went  through  the  ritual  of  tucking  in  his  shirthe 
clapped  Emerson  on  the  shoulder  and  returud  t 
business.  "I  want  to  tell  you.  this  compam  s  i 
terrible  shape."  he  said.  "Just  terrible." 

The  fact  that  Marty  Ackerman  reveled  L  pei 
sonal  publicity,  the  fact  that  he  regardi  th 
Curtis  magazines  as  the  newest  and  brightes;to> 
in  his  young  life,  did  not  mean  that  The  Sat  da 
Evening  Post  did  not  genuinely  need  some  ed  <ri< 
rejuvenation.  All  of  its  main  editors  had  been  orl 
ing  together  in  the  same  harness  for  five  year  an 
a  certain  weary  staleness  w  as  predictably  ev  en 
And  while  Ackerman  was  no  editor,  there  v  -e 
number  of  experienced  editors  who  would  ia\ 
agreed  with  his  statement  to  an  interviewer  frc  th 
W  all  Street  Journal:  "The  Post  can't  make  it  i  il 
present  format.  It  can't  compete  w  ith  televi:  >n. 

By  now.  therefore,  we  were  alreadv  engagl  i 
the  production  of  Post  —  12A.  the  "evolutio  ry 
Post.  \^  e  had  begun  by  scheduling  only  a  few  ar 
ations  on  the  regular  Post  —12.  but  then  Em  so 
came  to  me  and  said.  "I  finally  figured  out  h; 
this  Post  =12 A  really  is.  It's  a  test  of  whether  oft 
put  out  a  magazine  that  they'll  accept.  \  ou  jio1 
w  hat  \  ung  said  to  me  ?  He  said.  e  w  ant  tbt 
be  your  magazine,  not  Otto's  magazine  or  some 
else's  magazine."  " 

"Okay,  it's  all  yours."  I  said. 
"So  what  I  thought."  Emerson  said,  "is  wh  i 
do  something  very  jazzy  and  very  special  and | 
pictorial?  Vihy  not  do  a  big  picture  story  o:| 
new  musical.  Hair?" 

"It's  all  yours.""  I  said  again.  "\  ours  and  \  ig 
and  Lubalin  s." 

And  Ackerman's.  It  was  about  noon  when 
erraan  popped  into  my  office  and  said  he  wan 
copy  of  all  the  articles  scheduled  for  Post  —  L 
promised  1  would  send  them  to  him. 

"And  how  about  the  editorial?"  he  asked. 
"I  haven't  written  it  yet.""  I  said. 
"Okay.  1  want  that  too.  as  soon  as  it's  writ 
The  next  day.  Ackerman  called  Emerson 
Chicago,  where  he  was  selling  ads  for  his  new,  m 
lutionary  Post.  "And  since  this  is  what  I'm  sel  9 
I've  got  to  believe  in  what  I'm  selling.  Right?B 
demanded. 

"Right."  Emerson  agreed. 
"Now  this  Marshall  Eradv  story  about  Cove  r 
\\  allace  is  great,  and.  let  me  see.  True  Grit.  I  I 
that  too.  But  this  little  story  about  the  lady  ra  w 
driver— that  just  isn't  up  to  the  level  of  the  1 


A  Iwo-Letter  Lourse  in  rine  rrench  Wines. 


3.&G.  In  a  word,  it's 
years  of  wine  making 
Two  letters  that  have 
I  int  the  pick  of  all  the 
s  and  the  whites  from 
great  wine  provinces 
-ranee  since  1725. 
It's  the  easy  way  to  be 
>osy  about  French 
les. 

In  a  word. 
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zine  that  I'm  telling  people  about,"  he  said. 

kay,  we  can  live  without  it,"  Emerson  said. 

nderstand— you  can  do  whatever  you  want  in 

3gular  issues.  It's  just  the  A  issue  I'm  talking 

t.  And  this  story  about  Lady  Bird's  tour  of 

5—1  mean,  it's  all  right,  but  it's  awfully  folksy 

hat  we're  trying  to  do.  .  .  ." 

kay,  no  Lady  Bird,"  Emerson  said. 

nd  this  story  about  the  moon  rocket— it's  pretty 

f  going-" 

ow  wait  a  minute,"  Emerson  protested.  "If 
e  going  to  talk  about  being  urban  and  sophis- 
:d,  then  you'd  better  give  them  a  few  pieces 

1  make  them  think,  and  that's  a  good  solid 

i  " 
:e. 

•kay,  I  buy  that,"  Ackerman  said.  "But  you'll 
)mething  else  instead  of  those  other  two,  okay? 
listen,  everybody  out  here  thinks  our  new  pro- 
i  is  just  great.  They're  real  excited  about  it." 
ck  in  New  York,  Ackerman  continued  to  read 
:opy,  and  he  continued  to  demand  improve- 
s.  It  was  difficult  to  argue  with  him,  not  just 
use  he  was  the  president  of  the  corporation,  or 
use  he  spoke  very  forcefully  about  what  he 
and  didn't  like,  but  because  he  was  often  right, 
iked,  in  every  instance,  our  best  stories;  what 
isliked  was  the  merely  acceptable,  the  average, 
isable  material  that  editors  necessarily  publish 
;ant  of  anything  better.  Perhaps  because  of  his 
perience,  Ackerman  was  pursuing  the  theory 
if  he  kept  demanding  something  better,  some- 
l  better  would  be  found. 

n  The  Gallagher  Report: 
ay  14:  "  'mortician  marty'  ackerman  catch- 
ditorial  FEVER.  Major  blunder.  Curtis  Pub- 
ig's  problems  financial,  management,  sales— not 
>rial.  Marty's  proposal  to  get  Saturday  Evening 
'in  tune  with  people  it  serves,'  write  editorials 
It  to  editor  Bill  Emerson.  . .  ." 
ay  21:  ".  .  .  Staffs  jumpy.  SEP  editorial  floor 
•tic.  Marty's  men  all  over  place  with  'bright' 
s,  no  experience.  .  .  .  Marty  talks  to  press  about 
zier  layouts,  subtle  cartoons,  more  sophisticated 
:les.  . . ." 

ti  Newsweek,  May  20: 

'Vckerman  .  .  .  has  moved  into  an  office  along- 
Emerson's  at  the  Curtis  headquarters  in  New 
k  City.  'The  Post  should  be  the  class  book,'  he 
.  'We  want  quality  rather  than  quantity.'  What 
pens  if  the  class  instead  of  mass  formula  doesn't 
k?  Ackerman  says  he  will  keep  the  magazine 
lg.  'As  long  as  I  am  here,'  he  promised  skeptical 
srtising  men  in  Chicago  last  week,  'there  will 
be  a  last  issue  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.''  " 

There  has  never  been  a  company  with  problems 
this  one,"  said  Bob  Yung,  laughing.  Erne*  a 
Yung  and  I  were  in  a  taxi,  driving  down  Lex 

on  Avenue  to  Lubalin's  studio.  "You  wouldn't 

eve  the  problems  we've  been  finding." 

We  believe  them,"  Emerson  said. 

Everywhere  you  turn,  more  problems,"  Yung 


said.  "The  book  division— millions  of  copies  of 
books  sitting  in  warehouses.  You  wouldn't  believe 
it." 

"We  believe  it,"  Emerson  repeated. 

"Then  why  is  Marty  spending  so  much  of  his 
time  on  Post  editorial,"  I  asked,  "when  we're  one  of 
the  few  Curtis  departments  that  function?" 

"He's  getting  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  Ben  Franklin's  magazine,"  Yung  said. 
"When  we  first  went  down  to  Philadelphia  to  take 
over  the  company,  everybody  told  us  to  get  rid  of 
the  Post.  They  all  said  that  was  the  first  move  to 
make.  And  all  we  said  was  that  we'd  look  it  over, 
and  then  come  to  a  decision.  But  now—" 

"It  hooks  everybody,"  I  said.  "The  spell  of  Ben 
Franklin." 

"That  Newsweek  statement  that  there  would  never 
be  a  last  issue  of  the  Post"  Yung  said.  "When  I  saw 
that,  I  said  to  him,  'Marty,  that's  quite  a  commit- 
ment.' And  he  just  smiled.  And  I  said,  'Whatever 
became  of  Marty  Ackerman,  King  of  the  Conglom- 
erates?' And  he  just  smiled." 


. .  what  he  dis- 
liked was  the 
merely  accept- 
able, the 
average,  the 
usable  material 
that  editors 
necessarily 
publish  for  want 
of  anything 
better." 


It  came  time,  finally,  for  Ackerman  to  produce  his 
own  editorial  statement  at  the  beginning  of  Post 
#12 A.  We  had  agreed  that  this  would  be  the  edi- 
torial page,  and  that,  as  a  special  case,  it  could 
carry  Ackerman's  portrait  and  byline  and  signa- 
ture. We  assigned  one  of  our  senior  editors,  Tom 
Congdon,  to  ghost-write  the  statement,  and  Cong- 
don  set  to  work  with  great  ardor.  In  midafternoon, 
I  looked  in  on  him.  The  first  few  paragraphs  had 
already  been  composed,  in  the  manner  of  something 
destined  for  marble:  "On  a  fair  June  day  exactly 
half  my  lifetime  ago  I  graduated  from  high  school 
—not  just  any  high  school  but  Benjamin  Franklin 
High  School.  .  .  .  Today  I  find  myself  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  company  that  publishes  Frank- 
lin's magazine.  That  heritage  alone  compels  dedi- 
cation, demands  that  I  pledge  to  you,  its  millions 
of  inid-20th-century  readers,  that  the  fundamental 
resolve  of  this  management  is  to  perpetuate  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  .  .  ." 

When  I  left  at  seven,  Congdon  had  shown  the 
statement  to  Yung,  and  Yung  had  praised  it  and 
taken  it  to  Ackerman,  and  Ackerman  had  praised  it 
too,  and  now  they  had  given  Congdon  a  manage- 
ment statement  to  Curtis  stockholders,  to  be  "ed- 
ited." 

From  this  point  on,  a  strange  power  struggle 
began  to  develop.  The  very  next  day,  at  the  regular 
Thursday  morning  meeting  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Bob  Yung  appeared  with  several  of  the  layouts  for 
Post  #12 A,  notably  the  picture  story  by  Give 
Barnes  and  Pete  Turner  on  Hair.  Emerson  and  I 
had  seen  these  layouts  before,  and  so  we  showed  no 
particular  approbation,  but  many  of  the  other  edi 
tors  seemed  to  experience  a  sudden  flowering  of 
ei  'husiasm,  not  just  because  of  the  layouts  on  Hair, 
•ausc  of  Lubalin's  lavish  and  dramatic  use  of 
picti  res,  but  because  they  saw  for  the  first  time 
something  inore  concrete  than  speeches  and  proph- 
ecies: a  genuinely  new  look  to  their  battered  maga- 
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One  of  the  young  female  editors  burst  out 
i  the  exclamation:  "I  love  it!" 
>b  Yung  now  assumed  the  role  of  triumphant 
esario.  He  accepted  the  editors'  praises  for 
ilin's  new  look  as  his  own  just  due.  And  this 
typical  of  the  enigma  of  Bob  Yung.  He  had 
3  in  with  Ackerman,  he  hovered  at  Ackerman's 
he  seemed  to  carry  Ackerman's  seal  of  office, 
this  naturally  gave  him  a  proconsular  power, 
n  the  little  cubicle  he  had  appropriated,  he  wan- 
d  in  and  out  of  editors'  offices,  asking  questions 
i  inviting  gossip— but  never  making  it  quite  clear 
t  he  actually  did  or  what  his  responsibilities 
y  were. 

Part  of  the  mystery  about  him  was  that  despite 
fluent,  unaccented,  and  slightly  high-pitched 
lish,  he  was  unmistakably  Oriental.  Perhaps 
itably,  and  to  nobody's  credit,  the  nervous  edi- 
began  to  compete  in  proposing  secret  nick- 
les  for  him.  "Blooper  boy"  was  Emerson's  first 
ice,  in  honor  of  Yung's  round  and  vaguely  Sy- 
^c  figure,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  nicknames  were 
sly  racial— Fu  Manchu,  Charlie  Chan,  Dr.  No, 
Ijob,  and  finally  the  one  that  lasted,  The  Yellow 
1,  or  The  Peril  for  short. ) 

In  this  Thursday  in  May,  in  any  case,  Bob  Yung 
id  as  though  he  had  become  our  editorial  di- 
or,  and  the  staff  responded  as  deferentially  as 
new  editorial  director  could  wish.  They  asked 
)ectful  questions  about  Ackerman's  plans  for 
magazine,  about  the  shortcomings  of  the  print- 
plant,  about  the  need  for  better  promotion, 
lg  answered  all  their  questions  with  a  mixture 
luthority  and  benevolence,  and  then,  when  there 
Tied  to  be  no  more  questions,  he  said  he  had  an 
■ointment  and  departed.  He  left  behind  him  an 
orial  staff  that  now  seemed  in  a  state  of  euphoria 
■lit  the  prospects  for  salvation,  and  I  thought  it 
t  to  remind  them  that  very  little  had  really 
nged  or  was  likely  to  change,  that  the  "A"  is- 
s  might  look  nice  but  were  not  genuine  maga- 
;s,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  they  were  econom- 
ily  impossible  to  publish.  At  that,  there  began  a 
leral  outcry  against  my  pessimism,  and  a  general 
istence  that  the  evolution  heralded  by  the  "A" 
les  somehow  must  and  would  be  carried  out. 
e're  going  to  have  to  be  with  it  and  go,"  Congdon 
i  heatedly. 

)n  the  next  day,  I  received  an  unhappy  memo 
m  Congdon,  indicating  that  the  forces  of  change 
1  progress  were  less  unified  than  I  had  thought, 
b  Yung,  it  turned  out,  was  not  always  affable 
er  all.  "I  walked  into  the  conference  room  a  little 
ile  ago,"  the  memo  said,  "and  Bob  Yung  was 
ing  Jeanette  Wagner  that  he  had  attended  a 
eting  of  advertising  writers,  and  that  all  those 
Vs  thought  Emerson  was  no  good,  a  washout.  I 
d  nothing.  Jeanette  said  lightly,  'Well,  you  can't 
a  good  editor  without  offending  people.'  ,r,': 
d,  'Well,  they  were  unanimous.  They  all  felt  i 
fne  way  about  him.'  " 

I  My  first  response  was  to  take  the  memo  and  hand 
to  Emerson,  and  his  first  response  was  to  vow 
it  he  would  not  work  one  more  day  in  the  same 


offices  with  Yung,  and  that  Ackerman  would  have 

to  choose  between  them.  "I'm  sick  of  all  these  f  

midgets!"  he  shouted.  "I'm  sick  of  their  cigar  butts 
all  over  the  place  and  the  cheese  sandwiches  sent 
up  for  lunch,  and  I'm  sick  of  finding  them  using 
my  goddamn  bathroom.  And  now  this— it's  just  one 

load  of  s  too  many."  I  was  sick  of  the  situation 

too,  not  of  the  cigars  and  sandwiches,  but  of  the 
constant  confusion  about  who  was  supposed  to  be  in 
charge  of  what.  If  Ackerman  wanted  Yung  to  run 
the  magazine,  then  let  him  say  so,  and  I  would  join 
in  Emerson's  resignation. 

But  Ackerman  was  away,  unreachable,  and  it  was 
not  until  midafternoon  that  Emerson  could  find 
Ackerman's  chief  deputy,  Lavere  Lund.  After  half 
an  hour  with  Lund,  he  came  into  my  office,  shut  the 
door,  and  said,  "Things  are  never  what  they  seem." 
According  to  Lund,  Bob  Yung  had  never  had  any 
authority  of  any  kind  over  the  Post  and  did  not 
represent  Ackerman  at  all.  An  hour  later,  Ackerman 
himself  made  a  brief  reappearance  at  the  office,  and 
Emerson  got  the  same  verdict  from  him.  Yung  had 
only  been  working  for  Ackerman  for  two  months, 
he  was  only  an  "idea  man,"  and  his  only  function 
was  "to  stimulate  people." 

At  the  time,  this  revelation  came  as  a  relief.  Yung 
had  been  officially  stripped  of  whatever  authority 
he  claimed  he  held,  and  Emerson  had  been  unequiv- 
ocally told,  "You're  in  charge."  Only  somewhat 
later,  when  I  knew  Ackerman  better,  did  I  realize 
that  this  had  been  an  example  of  what  he  called 
"abrasive  management."  In  other  words,  he  had  ap- 
parently intended  from  the  start  that  Yung  irritate 
us,  and  he  had  counted  on  us  to  fight  back.  If  we 
had  failed  to  do  so,  we  would  have  been  unworthy 
of  our  jobs,  but  once  we  had  reacted  as  our  posi- 
tions required,  then  Yung  could  be  sacrificed,  or 
moved  on  to  some  other  project.  Only  much  later, 
when  the  corporation  had  again  begun  to  founder, 
did  I  realize  that  "abrasive  management"  is  a  work- 
able theory  only  when  a  corporation  has  a  surplus 
of  managerial  talent.  I  realized  this  because  I  re- 
alized that  Ackerman  had  brought  to  the  echoing 
void  on  the  upper  levels  of  Curtis  no  new  manage- 
ment except  himself. 

Bob  Yung  ended  that  phase  of  the  power  struggle 
with  characteristic  style.  Late  Friday,  Emerson  was 
serving  as  host  at  a  small  farewell  party  for  two  de- 
parting secretaries,  and  Yung  inevitably  made  him- 
self one  of  the  guests.  He  wore  a  double-breasted 
white  suit  wifh  a  scarlet  necktie  and  a  matching 
scarlet  handkerchief  protruding  from  his  breast 
pocket.  Having  probably  been  briefed  and  warned 
by  Ackerman  on  that  day's  unpleasantnesses,  he 
made  a  point  of  approaching  me  with  hand  out- 
stretched. "Thanks  for  your  cooperation  during  this 
difficult  week,"  he  said  as  we  shook  hands.  "From 
now  on,  it  will  be  better." 


h'ven  though  Ackerman  was  devoting  much  of 
us  energy  to  playing  editor  of  the  Post,  his 
greatest  immediate  problem  was  the  reduction  of 
the  magazine'^  circulation.  It  was  easy  to  announce 
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OttO  Friedrich     ,nat  ''le  circulation  would  be  cut  in  half,  but  a  mag- 
^  azine  subscription  is  a  contract,  and  the  reader  who 

subscribes  has  a  legal  right  to  the  magazines  that 
SATURDAY  have  been  promised  him.  Furthermore,  the  halving 
EVENING  POST  of  P°st  circulation  threatened  every  other  part  of 
the  corporation.  The  paper  plant  would  henceforth 
be  asked  for  only  half  as  much  paper,  and  the  giant 
printing  presses  would  stand  idle  for  hours  every 
week. 

Ideally,  however,  Ackerman  figured  that  there 
must  be  some  way  of  fitting  the  reduction  of  the 
Post  together  with  the  expansion  of  some  other 
magazine.  Most  publishers,  after  all,  spend  lots  of 
money  to  gain  new  subscribers,  and  therefore  some 
magazine  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  Post's 
lists.  And  once  that  magazine  had  acquired  its 
new  subscribers,  it  would  need  more  printing 
presses,  bindery  machines,  circulation  workers. 
Ideally,  in  other  words.  Ackerman  could  find  some 
publisher  who  would  not  only  enable  him  to.  save 
money  but  pay  him  to  save  money. 

There  were  two  obvious  choices,  Life  and  Look, 
which  had  both  outrun  Ben  Hibbs's  Post  in  the  sui- 
cidal circulation  wars  of  the  1950s— coming  to  rest, 
exhausted,  at  a  level  of  slightly  more  than  7  million 
readers.  Look  had  ended  the  race  slightly  ahead  of 
Life,  at  terrible  expense,  and  had  remained  ahead 
ever  since,  standing  now  at  7.8  million  to  Life's  7.6 
million.  (It  was  an  unfair  competition,  since  Life 
appeared  weekly  and  thus  sold  roughly  twice  as 
many  copies  as  the  biweekly  Look,  but  advertising 
ajid  circulation  wars  are  not  waged  on  a  basis  of 
fairness. )  So  what  could  be  more  natural  than  for 
Ackerman,  seeking  a  customer  for  his  unw  anted  sub- 
scribers, to  offer  Life  a  chance  to  achieve  supremacy 
and  to  offer  Look  a  chance  to  beat  back  that  threat? 
Look  declined  the  gambit,  but  Life  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  a  blitzkrieg,  and  so  Ackerman 
reached  toward  his  first  major  victory.  A  dollar  a 
name  seemed  a  minimal  price,  and  that  could  net 
him  up  to  $.'5.8  million,  with  millions  of  additional 
dollars  erased  from  the  Post's  subscription  liabili- 
ties. And  by  getting  rid  of  the  rural  readers,  those 
listed  as  living  in  Nielsen  C  and  D  counties,  the  Post 
would  automatically  become  more  attractive  to 
advertisers. 

Life,  as  il  turned  out,  had  no  intention  of  buying 
any  C  and  I)  circulation,  or  any  name  that  was 
already  on  its  own  lists,  or  any  subscription  of  less 
than  a  year.  Nor.  in  fact,  was  it  prepared  to  pay 
any  cash  for  even  our  best  circulation.  What  was 
finally  announced,  on  May  17,  was  a  deal  that  bene- 
fited both  corporations,  but  within  reasonable  lim- 
its. Life  acquired  "a  substantial  number"  of  Post 
subscribers  (apparently  one  million  I.  of  whom  at 
least  500,000  were  "expected"  to  switch  perma- 
nently to  Life.  In  exchange,  l  ime  Inc.  agreed  to 
advance  $5  million  to  Curtis  as  a  prepayment  for 
$3  million  worth  of  printing  and  $2  million  worth 
of  distribution  sei  vice. 

As  for  the  future  of  Curtis,  the  announcements 
on  this  same  day  disclosed  thai  all  of  its  circulation 
subsidiaries  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Perfect 
Film  &  Chemical  Corp.  And  on  the  next  day,  Ack- 


erman publicly  acknowledged  that  Curtis  had  ij 
fered  a  "large  loss"  in  the  first  quarter  of  1968  i 
would  lose  a  lot  more  during  the  rest  of  the  )  u 


We  may  lose  Otl 


Once  again  there  was  a  meeting.  This  tji 
Ackerman  wanted  to  see  the  entire  edit*  % 
staff,  which  sounded  ominous,  but  he  went  to  gL 
lengths  to  sound  reassuring.  He  seemed  to  war! 
explain  everything  to  everybody.  He  explainer  I 
circulation  reduction,  and  he  explained  the  deal  k 
•Life.  He  explained  the  need  for  economies,  and 
need  for  everyone  to  come  to  work  early,  and  1 
need  for  editors  to  think  about  profits  and  \o 
At  times,  he  seemed  defensive— "Not  all  of  us  if 
to  Harvard  or  Yale,"  he  said— and  at  times  il 
herent— "We've  got  to  mirror  editorial  and  busi! 
decisions  together,"  he  said,  "— uh— we've  gr> 
marriage  them."  On  the  future  of  the  Post,  \\ 
ever,  he  was  full  of  enthusiasm. 

"Listen,  I  can  absolutely  guarantee  you  that 
Post  w  ill  make  money  in  1969,"  he  said.  "In 
I  can  guarantee  you  that  the  Post  will  make  mc 
even  if  it  doesn't  make  money.  What  I  mean  is,1 
had  been  president  of  this  company  over  the  » 
couple  of  years,  I  never  would  have  admitted  ■ 
the  Post  lost  money.  Because— see?— when  the  / 
loses  money,  it  makes  the  whole  company  look  bf 
Then  Ackerman  told  the  assembled  staff,  wit! 
expression  of  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  he  had  rrt| 
no  efforts  to  find  any  new  editors,  and  that  he  ha. 
intention  of  making  any  such  efforts.  "I  have  c 
plete  confidence  in  Bill  and  Otto  and  the  rest  of  >\ 
guys,"  he  said,  not  once  but  several  times. 

En  route  to  Grand  Central  at  the  end  of  that  < 
Congdon  told  Don  McKinney  and  me  that  he  I 
spoken  with  Ackerman  both  before  and  after 
staff  meeting.  "And  Ackerman  said,  '1  think 
may  lose  Otto,  and  maybe  Emerson  too.'  "  ' 

"What  is  that  supposed  to  mean?"  asked 
Kinney,  the  chief  articles  editor.  "That  they  ' 
get  misplaced,  like  old  shoes?" 

"Did  he  say  this  as  something  to  be  regretteC 
something  to  be  wished  for?"  I  added. 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  know"  Congdon  said  i 
vously."I  told  him  that  you  were  a  great  assef 
the  magazine,  but  he  just  said.  'Well,  I  don't  th 
our  minds  really  mesh.'  " 

"Is  that  the  requirement,  for  Christ's  sake? 
asked.  "Thai  you  have  a  mind  that  nwslies  v 
his?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  tell  you."  Congdon  repeat 
"And  he  said,  'I  think  Emerson  jusi  isn't  the  k 
of  editor  who  can  bring  off  this  new  Post.'  " 

"Well,  too  goddamn  bad  for  old  Marty,"  I  S£ 
We  had  arrived  at  Grand  Central,  and  I  veered 
to  continue  to  IVnn  Station,  keeping  cool,  ; 
thinking:  /'///  keeping  eool.  And  then,  of  com 
great  waves  of  paranoia  began  lo  sweep  over  l 
If  Ackerman  felt  this  way,  then  Yung  must  hi 
been  acting  as  his  agent  after  all.  and  Ackern 
had  simply  denied  his  own  agent  when  challeng 
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as  Congdon  playing  agent  provocateur?  Play- 
.)ff  everyone  against  everyone  else,  in  the  hope 

he  would  emerge  at  the  top?  Or  was  this  all 
i  cination? 

ell,  damn  Ackerman,  I  finally  decided,  late 
night.  As  long  as  Emerson  and  I  were  at  the 
it  was  our  magazine  and  not  his,  and  if  we 
to  play  the  part  of  the  old  order,  then  so  be  it. 
A'ould  be  very  correct. 


V; 


ornate  portrait  of  Governor  George  Wallace  and  by 
the  Gothic  conclusion  of  Charles  Portis's  novel, 
True  Grit.  And  then,  to  the  regular  issue,  we  had 
added  a  profile  of  J.  K.  Galbraith  by  Jack  Skow, 
the  picture  story  on  Hair,  a  humor  column  by  Alan 
Brien.  and  a  Saroyan  memoir,  which  McKinney 
had  artfully  entitled  Best  Wishes  to  a  former  mis- 
tress and  Carl  Sandburg  and  a  dead  Armenian  and 
other  people  I  lost  track  of.  But  all  that,  essentially, 
was  just  more  of  the  same  old  Post  that  the  non- 
reading  critics  called  stodgy  and  conventional. 

The  important  difference  came  in  layout  and  de- 
sign, for  Lubalin  had  provided  dramatic  changes. 
The  David  Levine  illustration  of  George  Wallace, 
for  instance,  had  changed  from  a  black-and-white 
pen-and-ink  drawing  into  a  red-white-and-blue  car- 
toon that  took  up  virtually  all  of  the  opening  page. 
The  hippies  of  Hair  gamboled  through  eight  pages 
of  color,  and  even  so  relatively  staid  a  figure  as 
Professor  Galbraith  was  illustrated  with  a  full-page 
photograph  of  his  professorial  fist.  There  was  also 
an  important  change  in  the  treatment  of  text:  Lub- 
alin had  switched  to  Times  Roman  type  and  set 
everything  in  a  larger  size,  with  more  space  be- 
tween the  lines,  which  made  a  page  of  solid  text 
look  attractively  readable  rather  than  dense  and 
forbidding. 

To  the  Madison  Avenue  jaybirds  who  talk  of 
'"visual  excitement,"  this  sample  issue  was  a  radi- 
cal improvement  over  anything  the  Post  had  pub- 
lished in  years.  And  yet  much  of  the  visual  improve- 
ment had  little  to  do  with  pictures.  One  reason  was 
that  Ackerman  had  decided  to  print  the  entire  issue 
on  heavier,  glossier,  and  more  expensive  paper, 
which  would,  of  course,  have  added  enormously  to 
the  printing  costs  of  the  regular  issues.  The  second 
reason  was  that  Ackerman  had  told  the  heads  of 
the  manufacturing  division  that  he  wanted  Post 
#12 A  to  be  the  most  beautiful  printing  job  Curtis 
had  ever  done,  and  that  any  of  the  usual  ink  smears 
and  cracked  letters  would  bring  terrible  retribution. 
The  third  reason  was  that  Ackerman  had  listened 
to  my  warnings  about  the  aesthetic  influence  of  ad- 
vertisements, and  therefore  all  the  little  offerings  of 
mail-order  shoes  and  suppositories  and  courses  in 
hypnotism  had  been  thrown  out.  In  their  place,  Post 
#12 A  carried  36  full-page  color  ads  (as  compared 
to  25  in  the  regular  #12).  And  with  a  total  of  53 
advertising  pages,  and  58  editorial  pages,  the  new 
issue  looked  undeniably  handsome  and  opulent,  a 
Potemkin  village  among  magazines. 

"Well,  a  lot  of  it  is  good,"  I  said,  in  answer  to 
Ackerman's  question,  "and  some  things  I  don't 
particularly  like." 

"Listen,  Otto,"  Ackerman  said  grimly.  "It's  great, 
ell.  Otto,  what  do  you  think  of  that?'"  Acker-     It's  just  great.  This  is  the  kind  of  magazine  we 

want  to  put  out." 

"Great,"  said  Bob  Yung. 

For  the  next  month  or  two,  we  all  had  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do,  and  we  all  tried  to  cooperate. 

c/  #13A  was  not  very  different  from  Post  #13— 
;>i<.  h  we  added  an  extra  article  on  Ravi  Shankar 
to  sooti.°  Ackerman's  yearning  for  culture— but 
Lubalin  once  again  redesigned  everything  to  make 


I  uring  this  period  of  spring  maneuvers,  Acker- 
I  man  and  I  began  playing  a  ridiculous  game 

■  rho's-got-the-office.  Every  two  or  three  days,  I 
J  Id  come  to  work  and  find  one  of  Ackerman's 
J,  ytes  sitting  at  my  desk,  and  every  time  it  hap- 
p 'd.  I  would  throw  the  invader  out.  I  believed 
migly  that  my  office,  where  I  had  to  spend  more 
Wing  hours  than  I  spent  at  home,  was  my  terri- 
m,  a  place  where  I  lived.  On  Ackerman's  side  of 

■  case,  it  was  true  that  the  corridor  outside  our 
(  was  an  inadequate  waiting  room  Foi  all  the 
Ijle  coming  to  see  him,  but  I  couldn't  believe 
jfl  his  visitors  would  keep  invading  my  office  un- 
m  they  had  been  told  that  it  was  unused,  and  I 
E  dn't  help  feeling  that  these  encounters  kept 
ftirring  because  of  the  hours  I  kept.  I  usually  read 
liuscripts  until  one  or  two  in  the  morning  and 
I  ved  at  the  office  at  about  10:30. 

.t  my  desk,  a  stranger  w  ould  look  up  in  surprise, 
letimes  in  the  middle  of  a  telephone  call,  and  I 
ild  put  my  briefcase  down  in  front  of  him,  take 
my  coat,  and  scowl.  The  dialogue  was  generally 
:h  the  same: 

Oh,  is  this  your  office?"  the  stranger  would  say. 
Yes,  it  is,"  I  would  say,  as  unpleasantly  as  pos- 
e. 

They  told  me  it  was  empty,"  the  stranger  w  ould 
Well,  it  isn't." 

Do  you  mind  if  I  make  a  few  phone  calls?" 
Yes,  I  do  mind." 

Oh.  Well,  where  can  I  wait  for  Mr.  Ackerman?" 
'Out  in  the  hall." 

J ery  few  people  chose  to  go  through  this  expen- 
se twice,  but  Ackerman's  supply  of  visitors  was 
itless,  and  I  had  to  stage  the  same  scene  two  or 
ee  times  a  week.  This  odd  contest  lasted  all  sum- 
r,  until  one  day  when  the  man  I  had  to  evict 
ned  out  to  be  Ackerman's  younger  brother, 
inie.  It  was  a  very  unpleasant  scene,  and  after 
departed,  the  game  ended,  as  mysteriously  as  it 
1  begun. 


man  came  barging  into  my  office,  with  Yung 
ging  behind,  and  holding  aloft  the  first  prelim- 
ry  copy  of  Post  #12 A.  It  was.  finally,  a  maga- 
e  in  which  he  had  "participated."  It  carried  i-ic 
rne  and  his  picture  and  the  philosophical  stall 
nt  that  Tom  Congdon  had  written  for  him.  It 
s  a  good  issue  because  the  original  Post  #12  had 
n  i;ood,  dominated  by  Marshall  Frady's  richly 
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My  duties  inclu 


it  look  more  dramatic,  and  that  meant  new  titles 
and  captions,  and  another  revision  of  all  the  copy. 
And  by  now,  Ackerman  was  beginning  to  have  lots 
of  ideas  about  what  he  wanted  in  future  issues.  At 
one  point,  in  fact,  he  handed  me  five  pages  covered 
with  sixty  scribbled  ideas  for  articles: 

How  about  future  inventory? 

1 )  Charles  Bluhdorn 

2)  Banking — how   does   the   U.S.  banking 
system  u  or/,  ? 

3)  Profile  Mike  Nichols 

4)  What  it's  like  to  get  old 

5)  What  to  do  in  the  summer — guide  to  a 
new  kind  of  summer  vacation 

a  )  n  hat  the  poor  do 

what  the  middle  class  do 
it  hat  the  rich  do 

6)  If  hat's  left  of  the  famous  hotels 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel — a  week  there? 
Broadmoor — in  Colorado  Springs 
Grossinger's 

7)  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee — Tennessee 
politics 

8)  Senator  Harris  of  Oklahoma 

9)  Story  on  The  New  Yorker  Magazine 

Some  of  Ackerman's  ideas— the  working  of  the 
banking  system— were  unrealistic.  Some— Mike 
Nichols— we  had  already  undertaken.  Some— the 
great  hotels— seemed  well  worth  assigning.  It  was 
among  the  ironies  of  Ackerman's  regime,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  one  of  the  articles  he  had  urgently 
requested,  an  expert  evaluation  on  how  the  United 
States  could  get  out  of  Vietnam,  ultimately  turned 
out  to  be  the  lead  article  by  A.  J.  Langguth  in  the 
last  i>sue  of  the  Post. 

Once  the  four  "A"  issues  were  finished,  and  the 
"evolutionary"  Post  #16  was  properly  organized 
and  under  way,  I  felt  an  overwhelming  desire  to  get 
away  from  Ackerman  and  the  Post  and  the  offices 
at  641  Lexington,  and  so  I  took  my  wife  on  a  week- 
long  drive  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  When  I  came 
back,  I  found  that  all  the  pressures  and  conflicts  of 
the  past  two  months  had  burst  like  sonic  greal 
blister.  Emerson  and  McKinney  had  completed  the 
work  on  Post  #16,  and  Emerson  had  written  an 
editorial  about  the  Negro  ghetto,  which  so  impressed 
Ackerman  that  he  had  it  reprinted  as  a  full-page  ad 
in  the  \ew  York  Times.  In  fact,  Emerson  reported 
that  Ackerman  now  seemed  to  think  the  whole  edi- 
torial department  had  finally  proved  itself,  and 
thai  he  was  consequently  turning  to  other  things. 

Specifically,  Ackerman  turned  to  his  most  imme- 
diate cause  of  financial  loss,  the  payroll.  The  pay- 
roll cost  him  nearly  a  million  dollars  in  cash  ever) 
week,  and  consequently  il  was  never  far  from  his 
thoughts.  In  our  fi i si  meeting  al  the  Brussels  restau- 
rant, he  had  complained  about  the  number  ol  secre- 
tai  ies,  and  in  his  first  gathering  of  the  editorial  staff, 
he  had  remarked  thai  the  company  could  hardly 
need  all  of  its  5,500  employees. 

On  the  day  I  returned  from  Canada,  I  learned 
thai  the  axe  had  struck  its  Inst  blow.  Four  hundred 
of  what  Ackerman  had  publicly  called  "a  good, 
qualified  group  of  people"  had  just  been  fired  in 


Philadelphia,  and  fifty  more  in  New  York.  Not  c 
the  victims  came  from  Post  editorial— after  alp 
had  proved  ourselves,  hadn't  we?— and  so  wjn 
acted  as  people  usually  do  in  such  circumsta  le 
with  indifference  and  even  approval.  It  seemedtr 
that  we  finally  had  a  management  that  would  H 
with  all  that  waste  and  inefficiency  in  Philadeli  i; 
It  seemed  fine  that  the  payroll  could  be  cut  wit|)i 
any  of  us  losing  a  penny.  It  seemed  fine  that  sin 
body  else  could  be  sacrificed  so  that  we  couldpi 
tinue  on  our  way. 


Cost-cutting  was  essential,  but  it  could  ify 
make  up  for  the  Post's  decline  in  advert 
income.  As  recently  as  1960,  the  magazine 
earned  more  than  $100  million  a  year;  since  I 
our  corporate  upheavals  and  the  increasing  di 
on  Madison  Avenue  had  reduced  those  earnin 
about  two-thirds.  Ackerman  launched  his  cou 
attack  by  summoning  our  weary  and  dejected  sk 
men  from  all  over  the  country  to  a  meeting  at  Ss 
beard's  Discotheque  in  New  York.  "This  magai 
will  be  successful,"  he  cried  into  the  microphji 
"I'm  not  just  guessing  or  predicting  that.  I'm  teii 
you!"  And  from  the  beginning,  Ackerman  felt  I 
that  he  could  sell  millions  of  dollars  worth  o'h 
vertising  all  by  himself.  He  flew  from  city  to  I 
promising  renewal  and  revival.  And  then  I  leal 
from  Emerson  that  Ackerman  had  promised  sit] 
executives  in  charge  of  Ford  advertising  thatj] 
Post  would  put  Henry  Ford's  picture  on  the  ci 
of  its  October  5  issue. 

I  realized  that  it  was  too  late  to  talk  about  et  H 
and  so  I  tried  to  argue  in  terms  of  commerce.^ 
"General  Motors  isn't  going  to  like  that."  I  ;  i 
"That's  the  first  thing  I  said  to  Ackerman,"! 
erson  said.  "So  we  decided  to  put  the  heads  o| 
four  auto  companies  on  the  cover.  After  all,  Mr 
didn't  tell  the  Ford  people  what  else  might  b<ji 
the  cover." 

"But  we  do  have  readers,  too,  and  they're! 
going  to  want  to  buy  a  magazine  with  four* 
businessmen  on  the  cover." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  can  t  help  that  now, 
said.  "By  now,  they're  already  selling 
whole  inside  of  a  gatefold  cover." 

"\\  ell.  think  about  this  as  an  alternative."  I  f 
"Why  couldn't  we  put  the  new  cars  on  the  c< 
instead?  That's  what  the  companies  want  to  i 
and  that's  what  the  leaders  are  interested  in.  1 
maybe  we  could  put  the  businessmen  on  the  in 
of  the  gatefold." 

This  was  obviousl)  the  right  solution,  so  Emei 

suggested  that  we  present  il  to  Ackerman.  We 
and  Ackerman  vetoed  il. 

"Look,  this  is  what  happened."  he  said.  "I  was 
there  myself,  selling  ads  for  the  auto  issue—  th 
sometime  in  October,  when  the  new  model-  0( 
out  and  the  lop  ad  guy  for  Ford  said  the)  U 
cided  to  lake  all  their  ads  out  of  that  issue.  lies 
the  future  of  the  Post  was  just  too  uncertain.  \K 
I  told  him  everything  I  could  think  of.  but  it 
didn't  have  any  effect,  lie  kepi  saying  the  Post 
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too  uncertain.  And  this  wasn't  just  a  couple  of  pages, 
this  was  $400,000  worth  of  advertising.  So  I  said, 
'You  know,  I  really  can't  understand  why  you'd 
take  all  your  advertising  out  of  this  issue  when 
we're  going  to  have  Mr.  Ford's  picture  on  the  cover. 
I  mean,  Mr.  Ford  might  not  like  that.'  So  he  did  a 
sort  of  double  take— boy,  you  should  have  seen  that 
double  take— and  he  said,  'Well,  maybe  you're  right. 
Maybe  we'd  better  leave  the  ads  in  that  issue.'  So 
you  scc'r'  I've  L'ot  to  have  Ford  himself  on  that 
cover." 

If  we  must,  we  must.  But  I  couldn't  help  think- 
ing that  this  issue  would  be  an  embarrassing  failure 
on  the  newsstands,  and  an  even  more  embarrassing 
success  on  Madison  Avenue.  To  anyone  connected 
with  advertising,  I  thought,  a  picture  of  four  auto 
magnates  on  the  cover  of  an  issue  filled  with  auto 
ads  would  mean  that  the  cover  of  the  Post  was  now 
for  sale.  In  this  case,  the  price  had  been  $400,000. 
In  future  cases,  it  would  be  subject  to  negotiation. 
As  these  thoughts  occurred  to  me,  I  also  remem- 
bered two  previous  episodes.  "This  magazine  has 
got  to  swing,  like  other  magazines  swing."  Acker- 
man  had  once  said,  and  he  had  not  meant  simply 
that  it  should  be  fashionable  but  that  it  should  be 
aware  of  the  way  societ)  moved.  He  was  speaking 
of  a  concept  of  business  in  which  everything  was 
negotiable,  not  just  value  for  value  but  favor  for 
favor.  "You  know  why  that  story  in  Time  was  writ- 
ten that  way?"  he  asked,  referring  to  a  favorable 
story  about  bis  move  into  Curtis.  "Because  they're 
.doing  business  with  me,  that's  why."  He  did  not 
see  anything  wrong  with  editors  "bending  to  the 
profit,"  as  he  put  it.  That  was  simply  the  way  busi- 
ness was  done,  in  publishing  as  in  anything  else, 
and  anybody  who  thought  differentlv  was  naive. 

From  time  to  time,  Aekerman  would  disappear 
for  a  dav  or  two,  and  nobody  seemed  to  know  his 
whereabouts  more  specifically  than  "somewhere  on 
the  Coast"  or  "out  of  the  country."  Then  we  would 
read  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  he  had  bought 
or  sold  something,  as.  on  July  15,  we  read  that  he 
had  bought  a  film-processing  company  for  $11  mil- 
lion in  cash.  And  on  the  next  day,  he  would  dart 
into  my  office,  firing  questions:  "What's  up?  What's 
going  on?  Anything  happening?" 

"Nothing  much,"  I  said  on  this  occasion.  "What's 
with  you?  I  hear  you  just  bought  another  company." 

"^  cab,"  he  said,  grinning.  "I  have  to  buy  com- 
panies like  that  to  support  the  Post.  Listen,  it's  a 
fantastic  situation.  This  guy  just  puis  a  couple  ot 
ads  in  the  papers,  and  he  grosses  $16  million  a  year, 
w  ithout  reall)  doing  much  of  anything,  and  $3  mil- 
ion  of  that  is  profit.  And  here  v\e  are  busting  our 
asses  trying  to  put  out  lliis  magazine,  and  we  can't 
make  an)  money  on  it.  I  tell  you,  it's  a  comment. u  \ 
on  ou  i  w  bole  sociel  y !  " 


■  lure.  We  were  working  on  the  September  7  issue, 
and  Aekerman  wasn't  satisfied  with  the  lead. 

"My  theory  is,"  he  said,  "that  every  issue  has 
got  to  be  belter  than  the  previous  one." 


"But  listen,  Marty,"  I  said,  "that  theory  h,  g0 
to  come  to  a  breaking  point." 
"I  know,"  he  said. 

"There  comes  a  time  when  a  new  issue  s  Lpb 
can't  be  better  than  the  last  one.  It's  got  Bj 

worse." 

"Okay,  okay,"  he  said.  "But  we've  got  to  ak 
this  one  better  because  I'm  fighting  for  my  li 

These  were  new  words,  and  spoken  in  a  new  \ra 
quite  different  from  the  rash  enthusiasm  th  fl 
had  heard  in  his  various  speeches.  "He  told  ie. 
Emerson  said  later  that  day,  "that  he  wakes  .)  i 
the  middle  of  the  night  in  a  cold  sweat  abomhi 
company." 

With  the  passing  of  every  week,  every  mi-ior 
dollar  payroll,  every  money-losing  issue  of  thejui 
tis  magazines,  Marty  Aekerman  was  seeing  at 
increasing  clarity  that  he  had  acquired  not 
company  with  some  troubles  but  an  insatiable  oi 
ster.  Only  four  years  ago,  after  all,  Curtis  had  jn 
that  it  owned  a  buried  mountain  of  coppei  an 
zinc  in  Ontario,  which  it  had  sold  for  $24  mi  oi 
and  the  monster  had  already  swallowed  all  ol  ia 
Now  it  stood  ready  to  devour  Marty  Ackermaiin 
his  chauffeured  Cadillac  and  his  house  in  R  \ 1 
and  his  little  film  company  and  the  bank  hi  ia 
bought  for  his  children.  i 

In  the  spring,  he  had  thought  that  his  arrive,  h 
investment  of  new  capital,  his  talk  of  editorial  hv< 
lution,"  would  all  help  to  bring  back  the  adv  ti 
ers,  and  that  he  could  ride  forth  and  sell  the  aj/e 
tising  himself.  By  July,  however,  he  began  to  njlit 
that  the  audience  on  Madison  Avenue  enjoyei  ir 
applauded  his  antics  but  had  no  intention  ofcui 
porting  the  Post.  Two  months  had  been  spent  c. ti 
"A"  issues,  and  now  another  two  months  had  pne 
and  there  still  weren't  many  ads,  and  the  acc  in 
ants  informed  him  that  the  cost  of  the  "A"  ijul 
and  the  extra  editorial  pages  since  then  ilia 
amounted  to  about  a  million  dollars.  "And  thi  I 
had  lunch  with  some  old  friend  in  the  ad  busies 
Emerson  said.  "I  don't  know  who  it  was,  but  sjti 
body  he  trusted.  And  this  guy  told  Marty  thai 
body  on  Madison  Avenue  really  gave  much  m 
goddamn  about  him  or  bis  new  Post  or  his  e: 
conferences  or  any  of  the  rest  of  it.  And  that  inl! 
shook  him,  because  he'd  gotten  so  happy  witJjh 
book  of  press  clippings  that  he  couldn't  be  r 
everybody  didn't  love  him.  So  what  he  says  no  8 
'We're  going  to  wait  just  a  couple  more  weel')| 
see  whether  Steverino  [Kelly]  can  back  it.  A)  1 
that  doesn't  work,  we'll  have  to  consider  the  i 
aster  plan.'  " 

Ackerman's  disaster  plan  for  the  coming  yea  i 
Emerson  defined  it  on  this  first  occasion,  cons  < 
of  cutting  the  Post  to  a  skeleton  stalk  "just  Me  I 
ney  and  Ewald  and  a  handful  of  others  puttinfil 
a  semblance  of  a  magazine."  The  following  v; 
Emerson  heard  a  few  more  details.  Ackern 
computer  had  proposed  specific  figures.  "Could  c 
cut  the  payroll  by  50  per  cent  and  the  material  t 
33  per  cent  ?  Aekerman  asked.  Emerson  sai' I 
could  not.  and  I  agreed.  Bui  what  we  said  was 

strictly  true.  We  could  indeed  make  cuts  of  I 
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sj  but  only  by  making  radical  changes  in  the 
tJire  of  the  Post.  And  although  it  would  have 
1,1  possible  to  cut  the  Post's  editorial  budget  al- 
nj  in  half,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
Ifcl  together  enough  of  a  staff  to  produce  the  kind 
0|  agazine  that  Ackerman  said  he  wanted.  "Even 
p|  mkin  villages  need  a  certain  amount  of  paint." 
I Md  to  Emerson.  "Otherwise,  the  Empress  will 
si  enly  say,  'Potemkin,  those  are  the  worst-look- 
jjl  villages  Eve  ever  seen.  In  fact,  they're  prac- 
ff  ly  slums.'  " 

t  the  beginning  of  August,  nothing  short  of  war 
c|  d  stop  Emerson  from  taking  his  family  back  to 
|(  gia  for  the  month.  And  so,  when  Ackerman 
111  wanted  to  talk  about  the  disaster  plan,  the 
I  m  audience  he  could  find  was  me. 
'   He  disaster  plan,  I  soon  learned,  was  much  more 
Borate  than  ,m\ thing  I  li.nl  heard  from  Emerson. 
;gan  with— was  rooted  in— a  passionate  sense  of 
"By  now  Eve  put  seven  million  dollars  of  m\ 

money  into  this  f  company,"  Ackerman 

i,  "and  it's  all  gone,  down  the  drain.  Which  is 
t  tly  what  1  said  was  not  going  to  happen."  It 
'this  sense  of  personal  loss  that  filled  him  with 
i  an  unreasoning  anger  against  the  secretaries 
m  he  passed  in  the  corridor  every  morning, 
jiping,  like  secretaries  everywhere,  on  the  tele- 
ne.  And  in  Philadelphia,  the  bureaucracy  had 
:n  the  previous  month's  blow  of  the  axe  and 
I,  hydra-like,  begun  to  heal  itself.  "They've 
i  hiring  people  hack,  sec  ret  I  v."  Ackerman  said, 
p've  got  to  make  this  company  more  flexible, 
that  means  cutting  the  fixed  costs.  But  in  all  the 
k  I  \e  done  >o  far.  I've  only  managed  to  get  rid 
me  hundred  people  out  of  the  whole  five  thou- 
fl."  This,  oo,  filled  him  with  anger,  and  a  desire 
ut  hardei . 

I  I  think  I've  got  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  corpo- 
:  superstructure,"  he  said.  "There's  just  no  room 

kali  those  people.  And  all  of  those  regional  sales 
leaus.  I  think  Eve  got  to  fold  the  Journal,  too, 

else  sell  it." 

;is  for  the  Post,  it  would  simply  have  to  find  a 
I  break-even  level.  Ackerman  was  already  tired 
soliciting  ads.  "I'm  not  going  to  go  on  sucking 
und  for  advertisers,"  he  said.  "Screw  that."  In- 
id,  he  bar!  decided  to  start  making  the  readers 
''  for  the  magazine— finally— by  subscriptions  at 
1 instead  of  the  present  $4  (often  discounted  to 
'  .  "I  believe  in  the  philosophy  of  pay  as  you  go," 
terman  said.  "The  Post  will  have  to  cut  down  to 
:vel  where  it  can  pay  its  own  way."  There  was  a 
ise.  and  then  he  added  dreamily.  "You  know 
at  the  ultimate  cut  is?  That's  when  I  go  down  to 
iladelphia  myself,  and  I  stand  in  front  of  the 
nt.  and  whenever  anybody  comes  out,  I  hand 
(m  a  paycheck,  and  I  say.  "Thai  s  it.  Goodbye, 
m't  come  back.'  To  everybody.  Every  single  one 
them.  And  then  I  lock  up  the  building,  and  T  s< 
is  real  estate." 

Dn  August  15,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  broke  tin 
tvs  that  the  Curtis  board  was  to  meet  to  consider 
[veral  offers"  for  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and 
nerican  Home.  The  only  offer  that  was  publicly 


identified  came  from  Downe  Communications  Inc., 
proposing  a  swap  of  100,000  shares  of  its  own  stock, 
a  market  value  of  about  $5.4  million.  The  story 
pointedly  recalled  that  Ackerman  had  "stated  as 
recently  as  May  15  that  'we're  not  selling  any  of 
our  magazines,'  "  and  then  added  that  Ackerman 
"said  his  decision  to  sell  the  magazines  was  based 
on  a  conviction  that  Curtis  should  concentrate  on 
publishing  magazines  for  'class'  rather  than  'mass' 
audiences." 

That  same  morning,  Peter  Wyden,  executive  ed- 
itor of  the  Journal  came  to  work  early.  "It  wasn't 
even  eight  o'clock  yet,  maybe  7:55,"  he  said  later, 
"and  as  I  rounded  the  corner  of  Lexington  Avenue 
and  54th  Street,  who  should  I  see  come  out  of  the 
Curtis  building,  in  his  blue  shirtsleeves,  but  Martin 
S.  Ackerman?  He  came  out  to  the  curb,  and  he 
looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  then  he  went  back  inside 
again,  and  I  couldn't  help  thinking.  'He  looks  just 
like  the  owner  of  a  supermarket  going  outside  his 
store  to  look  at  the  weather  to  see  if  the  ladies  are 
going  to  come  and  get  today's  special  in  tomatoes.'  " 


.  .four  auto 
magnates  on 
the  cover  of  an 
issue  filled  with 
auto  ads  would 
mean  that  the 
cover  of  the  Post 
was  now  for 
sale." 


Ackerman  had  always  been  high-strung,  but  now 
he  seemed  more  nervous  than  ever.  He  spoke  in 
short  bursts,  his  head  twitched  from  side  to  side. 

"I  tell  you.  Otto,  there's  no  f  money,"  he 

said.  "There's  just  no  f —   —  money." 

The  tone  in  his  voice  was  unmistakable.  Acker- 
man was  exasperated,  but  underneath  that  exasper- 
ation lay  fear. 

"Eve  put  five  million  of  my  own  f  money 

into  this  f  company,  and  it's  all  gone,"  he  said. 

"I've  got  maybe  two  million  more,  and  that's  it." 

I  couldn't  help  remembering  that  Ackerman  had 
told  me  quite  recently  that  he  had  already  put  seven 
million,  rather  than  five,  into  Curtis.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  week  after  telling  me  that  he  had  only  two 
million  more  to  invest,  he  told  me  that  he  had  in- 
vested another  five  million.  I  began  to  realize  that 
Ackerman's  sense  of  numbers  was  not  that  of  an 
accountant,  for  whom  two  and  two  always  make 
four,  but  more  nearly  that  of  an  advanced  mathema- 
tician, for  whom  numbers  form  a  language,  capable 
of  expressing  an  emotion  or  a  view  of  the  world. 

Embittered  and  frightened,  Ackerman  turned 
once  again  to  the  hated  payroll,  and  to  the  plan 
that  would  eviscerate  the  monster.  Throughout  the 
company,  he  said,  he  would  ultimately  cut  the  num- 
ber of  employees  from  more  than  five  thousand  to 
about  eight  hundred. 

"Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  problem? 
he  asked. 

"Sure,  Eve  given  it  a  lot  of  thought,"  I  said. 

"Okay,  can  you  start  cutting  people  next  week?" 

"I  guess  so,  but  I've  got  to  talk  to  Emerson  first." 

"Talk  to  Emerson,  then,  but  let's  get  going." 

Cutting  a  staff  is  not  really  so  painful  as  one 
might  think.  One  starts  by  drawing  up  a  list  of  the 
'ile  who  must  be  kept,  and  one  persuades  one- 
..^t  the  others  would  be  better  off  somewhere 
else.  We  started  off  with  the  advantage  of  attrition 
—a  number  of  editors  had  left  and  never  been  re- 
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placed— and  then  we  agreed  on  ten  more  who  had 
to  go.  Emerson  took  only  two  hours  to  work  his  way 
through  the  ordeal  of  telling  each  victim.  At  the 
end  of  the  morning,  we  told  Ackerman  that  we  had 
cut  our  payroll  by  about  $200,000,  slightly  more 
than  a  third  of  the  total,  and  he  said,  "Yeah?  We 
just  cut  the  advertising  sales  staff  by  $700,000." 

"■Remember  the  Ponzi  racket?" 

Aside  from  the  final  destruction  of  the  Post,  the 
one  action  that  inundated  Marty  Ackerman  in 
criticism  and  controversy  was  his  decision  to  cut 
the  magazine  s  circulation  in  half.  In  theory,  it  was 
a  perfectly  simple  measure— the  subscription  lists 
would  be  fed  into  a  computer,  and  the  computer 
would  execute  the  required  number  of  cancellations. 
It  was  also  a  perfectly  understandable  measure- 
since  the  advertisers  were  increasingly  unwilling  to 
make  up  the  deficits  created  by  millions  of  cut-rate 
subscriptions,  it  was  extravagantly  uneconomical  to 
continue  them. 

No  magazine,  however,  had  ever  before  an- 
nounced that  a  certain  number  of  subscribers,  who 
had  already  paid  their  money  in  advance,  were  no 
longer  acceptable  and  would  no  longer  receive  the 
magazines  they  had  paid  for.  Perhaps  because  no 
such  announcement  had  ever  been  made  before, 
Ackerman's  decision  was  greeted  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  indignation.  It  was  not  just  that 
the  subscribers  had  a  legal  and  moral  right  to  their 
magazines  but  that  they  seemed  to  believe  they  had 
a  personal  relationship  with  the  Post.  They  thought 
that  when  they  subscribed,  the  editor  rejoiced,  and 
when  they  canceled,  he  grieved.  Now  they  were 
learning  that  they  were  nothing  but  names  on  a 
computer  tape. 

Many  of  the  problems  could  have  been  solved  if 
Curtis  had  been  willing  simply  to  send  a  refund  to 
the  unwanted  subscribers,  but  that  would  have  cost 
millions  of  dollars  that  we  didn't  have.  While  we 
knew  that  our  readers  had  a  legal  right  to  their  mag- 
azines or  their  money— several  litigious  subscribers 
went  to  court  and  eventually  won  judicial  endorse- 
ment of  that  right— we  were  determined  to  do  our 
best  to  give  them  neither.  Not  only  could  we  not 
afford  to  continue  our  ruinous  circulation  policies 
but  we  convinced  ourselves  that  we  had  every  right 
to  change  those  policies  for  the  salvation  of  the 
corporation.  The  question  was  how  to  carry  out  the 
change. 

The  only  real  solution  was  to  find  sonic  other 
publisher  who  would  take  over  Curtis's  obligations, 
and  Ackerman  thought  he  had  won  the  battle  when 
he  found  that  Life  wanted  Post  subscribers.  The 
trouble  was  that  Life  wanted  only  about  a  million  of 
them,  and  only  a  million  of  the  best.  To  understand 
the  dimensions  of  this  problem,  we  must  consider 
some  statistics  and  the  implications  of  those  statis- 
tics. As  of  the  June  29  issue,  the  Post  had  a  total  of 
6,551,963  subscribers  ( plus  a  newsstand  sale  of 
347,050).  A  little  more  than  70  per  cent  of  those 
6.5  million  subscribers    about  1.5  million    lived  in 


the  magic  A  and  B  counties.  Thus,  even  if  we  d 
planned  to  limit  our  new  circulation  of  3  mil] 
entirely  to  subscribers  within  A  and  B  count 
we  would  still  have  to  dispose  of  not  only  2  mil 
subscribers  in  the  C  and  D  counties  but  at  least 
million  of  the  cherished  A  and  B  subscribers.  Tl  , 
statistics  of  A  and  B  circulation  do  not  have 
intrinsic  significance,  of  course.  I  have  used  tin 
simply  because  this  was  the  standard  by  which  IV' I- 
ison  Avenue  judged  circulation  and  therefore  ie 
standard  by  which  magazine  managements  jud  d 
their  own  readers.  The  assumption  was  that  th  A 
and  B  readers  not  only  lived  in  the  best  ma  si 
.  areas  but  were  consequently  above  average  in  tfj 
cation  and  income.  They  were  the  readers  ev  v 
body  wanted:  C  and  D  readers,  whatever  tl  h 
virtues  might  be,  were  wanted  by  no  one. 

"So  on  about  the  first  of  August,"  Ackerman1  >c 
plained  at  his  first  meeting  with  the  editorial  si  f 
"we're  going  to  send  a  form  letter  to  one  mil  i 
A  and  B  readers,  saying,  'We  can't  send  you  iltj 
Post  any  more,  and  unless  you  notify  us  within  b 
davs,  you're  going  to  get  Life  from  now  on.'  " 

"What  if  they  don't  want  Life?"  somebi 
asked. 

Ackerman  shrugged. 

"We're  counting  on  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  pe<  li 
don't  answer  their  mail,"  he  said. 

As  for  the  C  and  D  readers,  who  were  unwor 
of  the  Post  and  unwanted  by  Life,  Ackerr 
laughed  and  said,  "We  haven't  worked  that  lee 
out  yet.  We'll  give  them  some  kind  of  magazii  3 
but  we  don't  know  which  ones.  If  anybody  has  >U 
ideas  on  what  the  letter  should  say.  please  speak 

In  redeploying  our  circulation,  we  declared  1 
that  we  were  cutting  our  losses  but  that  we  w  | 
improving  our  position,  canceling  subscriptions  > 
because  we  couldn't  afford  to  fill  them  but  beca  i 
we  didn't  choose  to.  "You've  been  hearing  sc  < 
good  things  about  The  Saturday  Evening  Po-: 
Steve  Kelly's  people  proclaimed  in  full-page  ads  r 
the  Times  in  mid-July.  "Here's  the  long  and  sir 
of  it.  Post  reduces  circulation  from  6.8  to  3  milli  i 
Eliminates  subscribers  not  living  in  A  and  B  nil' 
kets.  .  .  .  The  Post  has  gotten  out  of  the  box-f 
number  business  and  into  station-wagon  statistic 
In  actual  fact,  however,  we  were  not  simply  el 
inating  C  and  D  readers  but  selling  to  Life  no  1 
than  one  million  of  our  very  best  subscribers  fr 
A  and  B  counties.  And  we  were  not  only  selli 
them  to  Life  but  taking  ads  to  denounce  them 
worthless  country  bumpkins. 

The  first  complaint  I  heard  was  from  my  sisti 
in-law,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley,  and  a  resident 
the  expensive  Long  Island  suburb  of  Mardiassji! 
She  was  indignant  both  at  being  cut  oil  and  at  I 
tone  of  the  form  letter  thai  had  announced  her 
When  I  mentioned  this  to  Emerson,  he  answei 
that  his  mother  in  Atlanta  had  also  been  reject! 
So  had  my  mother  in  Cambridge,  and  lien  Hib 
and  Newsweek,  and  the  William  Morris  Agency, 
had  Mrs.  William  Kerby,  wife  of  the  president 
Dow -Jones,  publisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Jourm 
and  the  Journal,  after  some  inquiries,  publishei 
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5to|  under  the  headline:  SORRY,  MR.  rockefeller, 
|3|'Oi\'T  quite  pass  the  income  STANDARD.  The 
M  ol  had  discovered  that  our  victims  included 
HPjj  irop  Rockefeller,  Governor  of  Arkansas.  The 
coi  Jter  also  cut  off  a  subscriber  named  Martin 
kerman. 

tether  Ackerman  was  right  or  wrong  in  think- 
mt  most  people  didn't  answer  the  mail,  he  had 
ently  decided  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
Oil  J  to  do  any  better.  The  ladies  in  the  subscrip- 

■  ulfillment  department,  which  was  not  the  most 
t-fE  nt  department  at  the  best  of  times,  had  been 
nil  ack  for  the  sake  of  corporate  economy.  The 
M  tmental  computers,  which  were  no  better  than 
M  erks  who  tried  to  manage  them,  became  para- 
Ira  by  the  flood  of  messages  from  subscribers.  As 
3i  lit.  many  subscribers  who  sent  back  postcards 

10  /  they  didn't  want  Life  didn't  get  either  Life 
m  e  Post.  Many  others  who  wrote  to  complain 
ort<  questions  got  neither  answers  nor  magazines. 
Hi  nail  simply  piled  up  in  Philadelphia. 

[|e  press  seemed  unable  to  understand  what  was 
kaening.  Columnists  and  reporters  all  accepted 
M 's  ads  at  face  value  and  made  clumsy  attempts 
|o  humorous  about  the  idea  of  the  Post  discard- 
I  ower-class  subscribers.  James  Wechsler.  edi- 
m  page  editor  of  the  New  York  Post,  wrote  a 
In  scenario  dramatizing  the  moment  when  Mrs. 
mie  Jones  learns  that  her  Post  subscription  has 
ia  canceled.  Art  Buchwald  wrote  a  similar  sce- 
m<  involving  a  man  named  Feneker.  of  Hopscotch. 
Ir  "No  one  came  right  out  and  said  they  knew 
ft  Saturday  Evening  Post  had  canceled  his  sub- 
a  tion.  but  the  atmosphere  in  the  town  changed, 
ft  >ank  refused  him  a  loan  for  a  new  wing  on  his 
we.  He  had  trouble  cashing  checks  in  the  grocery 
H  .  .  .  ."  Both  Ackerman  and  Kelly  professed  to 

■  'lighted  with  the  publicity.  "If  we'd  paid  Buch- 
(1 ,  he  couldn't  have  done  better  for  us,"  Acker- 
&  said.  "Stories  like  that  are  practically  ads. 
I  tell  everybody  that  the  Post  is  a  class  maga- 
j|  and  that  not  everybody  can  get  it.  That's 
it." 

n  this  dismissal  of  criticism,  Ackerman  w  as  con- 
|  ng  the  traditional  Curtis  attitude  toward  the 
icribers.  "Do  you  know  why  we  publish  the 
I  es'  Home  Journal?"  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  had 
I  said  to  a  group  of  advertisers.  "The  editor 
Its  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  woman. 
1  is  an  illusion,  but  a  proper  one  for  him  to 
I  .  But  I  will  tell  you  the  publisher's  reason.  .  .  . 
I  live  you  people  who  manufacture  things  that 
I  rican  women  want  and  buy  a  chance  to  tell 

11  about  your  products."  In  contrast  to  Curtis's 
j  tude,  however,  Ackerman  was  already  begin- 
I  to  realize  that  there  were  several  different  ways 

egarding  circulation,  and  that  Curtis's  tradi- 
il  way  might  have  been  one  of  the  fundamental 
is  that  were  causing  the  company's  ruin. 
This  whole  mass-magazine  business  is  exactly 
ame  as  the  Ponzi  game,"  Ackerman  said.  "You 
•mber  the  Ponzi  racket?  Where  Ponzi  said, 
d  me  a  dollar  and  I'll  send  you  back  two  dollars 
month.'  Remember?  Well,  that's  what  mass- 


magazine  publishers  do.  They  tell  the  subscriber, 
'Send  me  two  dollars  now,  and  I'll  send  you  five 
dollars'  worth  of  magazines  in  the  next  year.'  And 
it  just  can't  be  done.  They're  heading  for  trouble, 
every  one  of  them.  Just  like  Ponzi." 

The  difficulty  lay  not  just  in  eliminating  old  $1.95 
subscriptions,  however,  but  in  selling  new  ones  at  a 
profitable  rate  of  $8  a  year.  Ackerman  called  in  his 
mail-order  experts  from  the  Perfect  Film  head- 
quarters, he  offered  retainers  to  outside  agencies 
that  specialized  in  subscription  selling,  he  assigned 
me  and  other  Post  editors  to  write  sales  spiels,  and 
by  autumn  he  himself  was  drafting  ad  copy  to  at- 
tract those  desperately  needed  new  readers.  But  it 
takes  time  and  money  to  rebuild  circulation,  and 
we  had  neither.  We  had  only  Ackerman's  fierce 
belief:  "There's  got  to  be  some  way  I  can  get  the 
message  across.  You  know,  the  people  who've  been 
reading  the  Post  since  I've  been  here,  what  with  all 
the  problems  in  the  world,  they're  better  people  than 
they  were  six  months  ago." 


almost  as  big  as  Time  Inc." 


In  mid-October.  Ackerman  moved  his  headquar- 
ters out  of  the  Curtis  building  and  into  his  new 
"town  house,"  a  five-story  stone  building  on  Park 
Avenue  at  38th  Street.  If  it  is  true  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  goals  in  life  is  the  control  of  one's 
own  environment,  then  the  town  house  doubtless 
represented  to  some  degree  the  ideal  that  Ackerman 
envisioned  for  himself.  I  asked  him,  the  first  time 
I  saw  it,  how  he  had  happened  to  select  it,  and  he 
answered  with  another  one  of  his  Gatsbyan  revela- 
tions: "I  used  to  come  driving  in  from  Manhasset 
every  day.  and  I  used  to  go  past  this  place,  and  it 
was  always  sitting  here  empty.  It  had  been  empty 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  I  don't  know  why.  So  about 
two  years  ago,  long  before  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  Curtis,  I  bought  it,  and  I  gave  my  wife  the  job 
of  doing  all  the  decorating,  and  so  she's  spent  the 
last  year  and  a  half  getting  it  all  fixed  up." 

Emerson  liked  to  refer  to  the  town  house  as  "the 
pickle  factory,"  conjuring  up  images  of  Ackerman 
and  his  diminutive  assistants  laboring  over  vats  of 
boiling  brine,  but  it  was  actually  an  elegant  build- 
ing, reflecting,  as  it  was  intended  to  reflect,  the 
$700,000  that  Ackerman  had  invested  in  it.  The 
front  was  narrow,  perhaps  twenty  feet  wide,  with  a 
stone  balcony  across  the  front  of  the  second  story. 
Inside,  just  beyond  a  reception  foyer,  there  was  a 
hall  with  marble  floors  and  red  carpeiing,  leading 
back  to  the  dining  room.  There  were  sounds  of 
banging  from  this  dining  room,  for  the  redecorating 
was  still  going  on.  In  the  middle  ot  the  hall,  a  curv- 
ing stairway,  also  carpeted  in  red,  led  upward  past 
a  gigantic  portrait  of  Ackerman,  very  formal,  in  t< 
-;.;ped  necktie,  holding  a  copy  of  the  Wall  Street 
Jt  urnal,  and  staring  out  into  space.  It  looked  like 
thumously  commissioned  portrait  of  someone 
w  .      lad  died  young. 

"I  see  you've  had  your  portrait  painted,"  I  said, 
not  without  a  ^"rtain  sarcasm. 


'Subscribers  .  ,  . 
believed  that 
when  they  sub- 
scribed, the 
editor  rejoiced, 
and  when  they 
canceled,  he 


grieved. 
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"Yeah,  my  employees  gave  it  to  me,"  Ackerman 
said.  I  tried  to  imagine  the  scene.  What  pressures 
must  have  been  applied  to  the  serfs  of  the  Perfect 
Film  &  Chemical  Corporation  to  extort  from  them 
this  tribute  to  their  leader. 

"That's  what  they  call  the  cult  of  the  personal- 
ity," I  said.  Ackerman,  bounding  up  the  stairs 
ahead  of  me,  muttered  something  that  I  couldn't 
hear. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs,  a  corridor  led  forward 
to  the  library,  where  callers  were  asked  to  wait. 
The  library  was  a  handsome  room,  with  a  large  fire- 
place, a  white  fur  rug,  a  sofa,  and  windows  looking 
out  over  Park  Avenue.  Ackerman's  own  office  at  the 
other  end  of  the  corridor  was  a  dark,  funereal  sort 
of  place,  suitable,  one  would  think,  for  a  retired 
French  diplomat.  The  walls  were  entirely  paneled 
in  dark  oak,  and  even  the  fireplace  was  of  brown 
marble.  The  three  windows  overlooking  the  court- 
yard held  heavy  red  draperies  that  cut  off  most  of 
the  light.  Ackerman's  desk  was  of  dark  wood  and 
leather,  ornamented  with  golden  figureheads  and 
leaves  and  curlicues,  in  the  manner  of  the  Napole- 
onic era,  and  on  the  wall  facing  the  desk  hunp 
another  oil  portrait,  this  one  of  Mrs.  Ackerman.  It 
was  an  impressive  room  in  which  to  receive  visitors, 
who  sat  in  frail  Empire  chairs  around  the  giant 
desk,  but  Ackerman  himself  seemed  somewhat  ill 
at  ease  in  his  new  splendor.  He  had  littered  the 
place  with  piles  of  papers,  and  whenever  the  phone 
rang,  he  leaped  to  answer  it,  as  though  anxious  for 
contact  with  the  outside  world. 

The  Ackerman  who  now  sat  enthroned  in  the 
town  house  was  not  the  same  man  who  had  bustled 
in  and  out  of  offices  on  our  editorial  floor.  Now,  he 
received  us  only  by  appointment,  negotiated  through 
one  of  his  two  secretaries,  and  we  appeared  not  as 
the  managers  of  our  own  domain  but  as  emissaries 
to  his  castle.  And  in  the  act  of  physical  withdrawal 
from  the  Curtis  building,  he  inevitably  withdrew, 
to  some  extent,  from  his  intense,  physical  involve- 
ment in  the  day-to-day  problems  of  the  Post.  This 
was  quite  understandable,  too,  for  in  six  months  of 
hard  labor  his  involvement  had  really  accomplished 
relatively  little.  He  had  started  with  the  editors, 
proclaiming  a  new,  "evolutionary"  Post,  but  the 
same  old  editors  clung  to  their  same  old  ways;  he 
had  charged  up  and  down  Madison  Avenue,  selling 
advertising  to  anyone  who  would  listen,  but  the 
figures  on  ad  revenue  kept  sinking  lower  and  lower: 
he  had  struggled  to  rebuild  the  circulation,  but  he 
could  find  no  way  of  changing  the  traditional  sys- 
tem. All  in  all.  the  company  was  still  losing  millions 
of  dollars.  And  so  Ackerman  in  his  town  house 
began  to  revert  to  what  he  had  been  before  he  ever 
came  to  Curtis,  a  financier,  a  maneuverer  of  stocks 
and  corporations,  an  expert  at  mergers  and  acqui- 
sitions, a  banker  and  millionaire. 

The  Ackerman  empire  at  this  point  was  a  curious 
collection  of  companies,  still  largely  unintegrated 
and,  to  use  a  clumsy  word,  unrationalized.  At  the 
center,  of  course,  stood  the  Perfect  F  ilm  &  Chemical 
Corporation.  Its  basic  business  was  processing  film, 
but  with  tlie  help  of  its  various  subsidiaries,  it  also 


sold  vitamins,  pens,  camera  flashbulbs,  and  c  ss 
patterns.  Then,  with  its  apparently  limitless  su  ly 
of  Perfect  Film  stocks  and  bonds  (the  stocks  at 
Ackerman  had  bought  at  $4  rose  to  a  peak  of  $8  SC 
that  June),  it  had  bought  a  magazine  circuk  }r 
company,  two  film  studios,  and  a  number  of  i 
lishing  enterprises.  As  a  publisher,  the  eir  r< 
controlled  Curtis,  with  its  four  remaining  m  ; 
zines;  Popular  Library,  a  paperback  publis  iu 
firm;  and  Magazine  Management,  Inc.,  a  colle<  si 
of  two-dozen  pulp  magazines  and  comics.  The  s 
and  biggest  of  these  three  had  not  really  beei  «j 
quired  yet,  however.  Perfect  Film  had  invested  ir 
tually  nothing  in  the  Curtis  shares  that  Acker  ai 
repeatedly  called  "worthless"— preferring  inste;  ti 
take  over  Curtis's  bank  loans,  at  a  profit  to  it  II 
and  Curtis's  management.  Obviously,  the  rati(  al 
ization  and  reorganization  of  this  conglomerati  Ir 
pended  on  what  could  be  done  with  Curtis,  "u 
Ackerman  did  not  want  to  limit  himself  to  m  ;a 
zines,  any  more  than  he  wanted  to  limit  himse  t 
film-processing.  He  wanted  to  move  forward  t 
books  and  movies,  and  for  that,  he  needed  a  '1! 
organized  company  from  which  to  operate.  An  s 
we  came  to  a  new  version  of  The  Plan. 

"Some  guys  just  worked  this  out  for  me."  .  I 
erman  said,  his  voice  alive  with  anticipation, 
I  really  think  it's  going  to  work.  Now  here's  va- 
we  do."  He  had  his  yellow  pad  with  him,  am  i 
began  drawing  another  one  of  his  organizati  i 
charts.  First  a  box  at  the  top,  marked  Curtis  M 
then  another  box  marked  N&P,  then  a  third  maf; 
SEP  Comp. 

"Basically,  we're  going  to  turn  Curtis  into  a  li  c 
ing  company,  and  we're  going  to  divide  its  hold  2 
into  two  separate  companies.  The  first  is  the  *fl 
York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  which  wv 
already  got  anyway  as  a  subsidiary  in  the  pa  l 
making  business,  so  they're  going  to  get  the  p;e 
mill  and  the  printing  plant,  see?  Now  the  see  n 
company  is  going  to  be  a  completely  new  comp£) 
which  we're  going  to  call  The  Saturday  Evei3i; 
Post  Company,  and  that  ought  to  show  people  'a 
we're  in  business  to  stay.  And  this  will  be  the  en 
pany  that  publishes  the  magazines. 

"Now  the  next  step  is  that  I  found  ten  mil  1 
dollars,"  Ackerman  continued,  with  an  oddly  tv  1 
ed  smile.  "And  if  you  want  to  know  where  I  fo  » 
it,  I  won't  tell  you,  because  it's  none  of  your  b1'! 
ness."  lit  turned  out  later  that  the  staff  cuts  i 
left  a  large  surplus  in  the  company's  pension  fun 
"So  then  we  give  three  million  to  the  print  | 
plant,  and  we  put  seven  million  into  the  bank 
the  magazines.  Now  once  we  have  this  new  c<l!l 
pany  set  up,  free  of  all  Curtis  obligations,  <•! 
with  seven  million  in  cash  in  the  bank,  I  can  ( 
right  down  to  Wall  Street  and  sell  it  to  Harvard  f  i 
Yale  and  the  other  institutions.  I  can  issue  five  i 
lion  in  convertible  securities  in  The  Saturday  E 
nirif:  Posl  Company,  backed  up  by  Perfect  F 
securities,  and  these  institutional  investors  will  1' 
them  up  in  no  time.  So  we  add  their  five  millior 
the  seven  million  we've  already  got,  and  we  h 
twelve  million  dollars  in  a  brand  new  company,  5 
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ot  .;d  by  Curtis,  and  all  set  to  go.  I  think  it'll  work. 
1  Hy  think  it'll  work." 

j  ckerman's  description  of  The  Plan  had  been 
1  I  ^mistaken,  however,  or  else  he  changed  his  mind 
J  i.  In  a  subsequent  meeting  with  the  advertising 
LI   he  said  that  Curtis  wouldn't  be  a  holding 
c(  3any  after  all.  It  would  retain  the  printing  plant 
|  aij  paper  mill  in  its  own  name.  And  the  figures  for 
I  TV  Saturday  Evening  Post  Company  were  all  dif- 
fd  it.  Now,  as  he  explained  it  anew,  Curtis  would 
B  l  over  the  magazines,  which  would  be  valued 
af )  million,  and  it  would  also  provide  $5  million 
Wash.  The  institutional  investors,  whom  Acker- 
fnj  repeatedly  referred  to  as  "Harvard,  Yale,  and 
tl  Guaranty  Trust. "  would  provide  another  $10 
la  .on,  not  just  for  the  operation  of  the  magazines 
b  for  the  acquisition  of  other  publishing  prop- 
D;s  by  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  Company. 
■  re  would  be  400,000  shares  of  common  stock, 
ibj  for  Curtis  and  half  for  the  investors.  Once  all 
I  was  accomplished,  there  could  be  no  doubts 
Hat  the  Post's  future,  "because  we'll  have  some- 
tig  that  nobody  else  has,  we'll  have  fifteen  mil- 
li  bucks  in  the  bank."  One  of  the  advertising 
si  ;men  dared  to  suggest  that  he  w  as  still  encoun- 
H  lg  questions  about  whether  Ackerman  might 
ui  despite  the  name  of  the  new  company,  sell  the 
»!.  "I'd  sooner  sell  my  wife,"  Ackerman  promptly 
r  ied. 

I  he  public  announcements  soon  followed.  Ack- 
i  an  chose,  for  some  reason,  to  proclaim  his  plans 
■Boston,  at  a  lunch  given  by  the  Boston  Adver- 
l-ag  Club.  The  reorganization  would  "assure"  the 
I  ire  of  the  Post,  he  said,  adding  that  it  "will  be- 
lie a  very  profitable  magazine."  The  Times,  for 
,  was  not  impressed;  it  carried  only  a  few  para- 
phs from  a  wire-service.  To  the  staff,  Ackerman 
I  a  memo  on  November  1,  declaring:  "The  Sat- 
<ay  Evening  Post  Company  has  now  been  estab- 
ied.  It  is  an  entirely  new  company  incorporating 
)ld  name— a  name  which  in  itself  reflects  determi- 
ion  to  continue  this  great  magazine  as  a  main- 
i  of  our  publishing  operations.  .  .  ." 
jVckerman  was  president,  of  course,  because  he 
,  to  be  president  of  everything  he  touched,  but 
eath  him  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  Company 
no  corporate  structure  except  for  one  frightened 
ountant,  who  had  been  fired  during  the  first 
i  ge  at  Curtis,  and  then  rehired  after  three  months 
unemployment  to  supervise  the  finances  of  the 
P  Company.  The  new  company's  only  other 
an,  finally,  was  a  seven-man  board  of  directors, 
wn  entirely  from  the  Curtis  board,  but  this 
,'up's  very  existence  was  generally  unknown  until 
<erman  called  its  members  together  in  January 
settle  the  fate  of  the  Post. 

Whatever  reality  the  new  company  acquired 
n,  had  to  evolve  from  its  accumulation  of  iu<  n 
'  papers.  All  our  contracts  with  writers  ant' 
?nts  had  to  be  redrawn.  Purchase  forms  had  to 
revised  and  reprinted.  Our  paychecks  began 
iving  on  different  paper,  headed  with  the  new 


title:  Saturday  Evening  Post  Company.  But  for  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  Company  to  achieve  a  real 
existence  it  needed  some  kind  of  stock-market  list- 
ing that  would  certify  its  otherwise  imaginary 
figures. 

"Yeah,  I've  already  got  that  figured  out,"  Acker- 
man said.  "Here's  what  we  do.  There's  a  little  com- 
pany called  Plume  &  Atwood  that  we're  going  to 
buy,  see?  Now  Plume  &  Atwood  has  three  things. 
It  makes  copper  and  brass,  and  it's  got  a  little  chain 
of  theaters  up  around  Boston,  and  it's  got  a  listing 
on  the  American  Stock  Exchange.  So  we  sell  off  the 
copper  business  for  maybe  ten  million,  which  is 
probably  more  than  we'll  need  to  buy  control  of  the 
whole  company,  and  we  keep  the  movie  theaters,  be- 
cause they  might  come  in  handy  later  on.  And  as 
soon  as  the  Post  Company  is  on  its  feet,  we  can 
merge  it  with  Plume  &  Atwood,  and  that'll  get  us 
the  market  listing." 


'I'd  sooner  sell 
my  wife." 
— Ackerman 


One  day,  I  heard  from  Emerson,  in  the  darkest 
secrecy,  that  Ackerman  planned  to  buy  the 
book  publishing  firm  of  Simon  &  Schuster. 
"I  don't  believe  it,"  I  said. 
"That's  what  he  says,  though,"  Emerson  said. 
"They're  at  least  as  big  as  we  are,  and  much  more 
prosperous,"  I  said. 

"That's  still  what  he  says.  And  Curtis  was  a  lot 
bigger  than  Perfect  Eilm  when  he  took  it  on.  In  this 
business,  the  little  fish  sometimes  eat  the  big  fish." 

Whatever  was  in  Ackerman's  restless  mind,  he 
went  on  sniffing  at  possible  acquisitions  throughout 
the  fall,  rarely  keeping  the  prospects  to  himself. 

In  October,  he  said  he  wanted  to  start  a  joint 
venture  with  some  book  publisher  to  develop  Post 
articles  into  a  series  of  Saturday  Evening  Post 
Books.  I  myself  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
in  developing  this  plan.  In  November,  he  talked  of 
buying  Ed  Downe's  newspaper  supplement,  Family 
W eekly,  or,  if  he  couldn't  get  that,  some  other  Sun- 
day supplement.  He  also  wanted  to  buy  a  group  of 
movie  theaters  in  New  Orleans.  That  same  month, 
he  said  he  wanted  to  buy  a  Southern  newspaper 
chain,  which  he  said  would  cost  "a  couple  of  mil- 
lion" but  was  making  a  profit.  "Maybe  we  ought  to 
go  into  newspapers,"  he  said.  "Who've  we  got  who 
knows  about  newspapers?"  And  in  December,  he 
said,  "What  I'd  like  to  buy  is  Harcourt,  Brace.  I 
think  they're  the  Tiffany's  of  book  publishing." 

I  suspected  that  there  was  no  coherent  plan  be- 
hind these  periodic  confidences— nothing  more  than 
Ackerman's  sheer  enthusiasm  at  the  sight  of  all  the 
enterprises  that  were  waiting  to  be  bought.  I  asked 
him,  nonetheless,  what  all  his  acquisitions  would 
add  up  to.  and  so  he  treated  me  to  yet  another  ver- 
sion of  The  Plan.  This  time,  the  first  thing  he  set 
down  on  his  yellow  legal  pad  was  not  Curtis  but 
pFO,  which  stood  for  Perfect  Film.  From  there,  a 
pencil  line  descended  vertically  and  then  swooped 
'  to  the  right,  ending  in  the  letters  P/  A,  which 
:  for  Plume  &  Atwood.  This  he  subdivided  into 
$lU  million  worth  of  brass  and  copper  works  and 
$3  million  worth  of  theaters,  and  then  he  added  the 
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figure  of  $10  million  for  the  customary  sale  of 
securities  to  "Harvard  and  Yale."  "They  love  me," 
he  said  happily,  "the  banks  and  those  people,  they 
think  I'm  just  great."  Below  this,  he  wrote  SEP, 
representing  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  Company, 
with  its  magazines  and  its  $10  million  from  Harvard 
and  Yale.  His  pencil  then  began  drawing  swirls 
around  SEP,  ending  in  an  arrow  pointed  at  P/A, 
representing  a  merger  in  March  of  1969.  Then  more 
swirls  around  the  two  companies  and  an  arrow  that 
led  back  to  PFO. 

"The  whole  thing  will  be  a  two  hundred  million 
dollar  company,  almost  as  big  as  Time  Inc.,"  Acker- 
man  said,  matter-of-factly.  "Maybe  one  hundred 
million  in  publishing,  fifty  million  in  films,  and 
fifty  million  in  entertainment  services,  theaters  and 
so  on. 

"'The  whole  pitch."  he  went  on,  "is  what  this 
country  will  be  doing  ten  years  from  now.  Leisure 
is  the  growth  field.  Entertainment,  movie*,  books, 
magazines,  that's  what's  going  to  be  important. 
That's  the  way  I  see  it." 

On  December  16.  I  got  home  late  and  found  that 
the  day's  mail  included  an  invitation  from  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  to  attend  a  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Pierre  for  the  presentation  of  the  AJC's 
annual  Human  Relations  Award  to  Martin  S. 
Ackerman.  The  invitation  contained  a  photograph 
and  description  of  Ackerman.  It  said  that  in  his  half 
year  at  Curtis  he  had  "'made  dramatic  changes  in 
the  business  and  editorial  approach  of  the  firm  that 
have  won  widespread  recognition  .  .  .  from  the  busi- 
ness world."  I  looked  on  the  back  of  the  imitation 
and  saw  that  the  dinner  was  being  run  by  an  execu- 
tive  committee  loaded  with  Ackerman's  associates 
and  employees,  a  representative  of  Ackerman's  ac- 
counting firm,  another  from  his  bank.  "Black  tie," 
the  invitation  said.  "No  solicitation  of  funds."  The 
price  was  $150  per  person  or  $1,500  for  a  table  of 
ten.  R.S.V.P. 

Up  until  the  end,  Ackerman  acted  as  though  the 
Post  had  a  great  future.  He  organized  a  series 
of  dinners  at  the  town  bouse  for  the  contributors  to 
each  new  issue.  He  summoned  interior  decorators 
to  repaint  the  editorial  offices  and  to  paper  the  cor- 
ridors with  a  material  that  looked  like  wood  panel- 
ing. But  at  the  same  time,  be  worried  darkh  about 
new  figures  from  his  accountants,  which  showed  a 
guaranteed  lo>s  of  $400,000  a  month  for  the  indefi- 
nite future.  "We  can't  keep  on  going  this  way,"  he 
said.  "If  I  could  see  a  solution,  I  could  put  in  more 
money,  but  if  it's  just  more  money  down  the  drain, 
then  I  have  to  start  thinking  about  my  obligations 
to  my  backers." 

"Did  you  realize  it  was  going  to  be  this  compli- 
cated when  you  started  out  last  April?"  I  asked. 
"Well,  I  knew  it  wasn't  going  to  be  easy." 
"So  w  hat  are  you  going  to  do  next  ?" 
"I'm  going  to  take  my  wife  and  children  on  a  ten- 
day  vacation  to  the  Bahamas." 


Is  it  worth  it  ' 


On  the  morning  of  January  6,  1969,  Emer  n 
stopped  at  my  office  on  his  way  to  the  t(  n 
house  and  asked  whether  I  had  any  problerr  I 
wanted  him  to  discuss  with  Ackerman,  as  he  d 
just  returned  from  his  vacation.  I  offered  a  fev  >f 
the  standard  problems— overdue  raises,  a  chang  n 
the  company's  medical  program,  a  new  plan  >f 
mine  to  place  institutional  advertising  for  e 
Post  at  almost  no  cost.  I  then  settled  down  to  j  n 
some  future  writing  assignments. 

"Have  you  heard  today's  rumor?"  McKin 
asked  from  the  doorway. 
"No,  what?" 

"They're  supposed  to  be  folding  the  Post-  v 
day." 

"Oh.  they're  always  folding  the  Post  today.'  I 
said  irritably. 

"And  Ackerman  has  summoned  you  and  Erfr- 
son  to  the  town  house  to  get  the  news." 

"Well.  Emerson's  down  there,  but  I'm  not.  I'd 
Emerson  didn't  think  it  was  anything  but  rout  f 
when  he  left  here." 

Emerson  did  not  return  until  midafternoon,  fd 
then  I  followed  him  directly  into  his  office,  aski"*. 
still  without  any  particular  anxiety,  "Do  we  ha\ 
problem?" 

Ackerman  had  summoned  "the  editors  and  pv 
lishers"— a  group  now  reduced  to  Emerson,  Ke 
and  two  others.  There  were  new  figures  from  e 
accounting  firm  of  Touche,  Ross,  according  to  A'i- 
erman,  and  they  predicted  that  SEP  would  In- 
least  $3.7  million  in  1969. 

"Those  aren't  new  figures."  I  said.  "Ackern  n 
knew  them  three  weeks  ago." 

"Well,  he  says  they're  new,  and  he's  acting  ? 
though  they  were  new."  Emerson  said. 

Ackerman  had  announced  to  the  group  that-e 
could  not  stand  such  a  loss.  One  million.  perhaH, 
but  not  four  million.  Having  stated  the  prohli  . 
Ackerman  began  to  suggest  solutions.  One  wasio 
sell  Holiday.  Another  was  to  fold  the  Post.  I 

"He  actually  said  that?"  I  asked,  unhelievin 

"He  sure  did,"  Emerson  said. 

"Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  said  he'd  soonei 
his  wife." 

"Well,  maybe  he's  thinking  about  that  too."  1 
The  final  decision  would  be  reached.  Ackern  ) 
had  told  them,  at  a  special  hoard  meeting  on  1 
day.  It  seemed  strange,  aftei  a  year  of  Ackerma 
autocratic  leadership,  to  hear  him  invoke  the  ho; 
of  directors.  That  corporate  supreme  court,  ti ' 
final  arbiter,  had   barel)    been   mentioned  sii 
Ackerman's  accession. 

All  that  evening,  according  to  Steve  K  e  1 1  \ .  I 
Tunes  kept  asking  him  for  some  statement  on  11 
newest  rumor.  "I  kept  fencing  until  about  ele\ 
o'clock."  Kelly  said  later,  "and  then  they  call 
back  and  said,  'You  want  to  hear  what  your  b<|( 
has  to  say?'  And  I  said,  'Yeah.'  And  they  read 
to  me." 

"And  what  did  you  sa\  to  that?"  I  asked. 


don't  know  what  I  said  to  that,"  Kelly  said, 
e  headline  on  Tuesday  morning  appeared  on, 
0|  places,  the  society  page: 
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unid  reports  in  publishing  circles  that  The  Sat - 
y  Evening   Post  may  be  discontinued,"  the 
•  began,  under  the  familiar  byline  of  Robert  E. 
ngfield.  "It's  all  up  in  the  air,"  Bedingfield 
ed  the  voluble  Marty  Ackerman  as  saying.  "We 
<]  t  know  what  it  looks  like  for  The  Saturday 
\E\  ting  Post.  We  don't  know  whether  we  can  make 
it  Under  four  successive  presidencies,  no  major 
C  is  official  had  ever  announced  anything  but 
gis,  improvements,  and  successes,  and  still  the 
d  pany  had  lost  more  than  $60  million.  If  the 
pJ  ident  of  the  corporation  now  chose  to  say  that 
iHuture  was  uncertain,  he  was  announcing,  by 
lalogy.  the  death  of  the  Post. 
Blelly  was  not  the  only  one  to  react  with  despair. 
I'D  entire  staff  read  the  story  and  interpreted  it  in 
ef  tly  the  same  way.  The  only  hope  was  to  reach 
[I  erman  and  get  him  to  issue  a  new  statement 
ili  those  he  had  been  making  all  year— the  future 
Mie  magazine  assured,  a  "very  profitable"  year 
Bid,  or  a  restatement  of  that  promise  of  the  pre- 
[i  s  spring:  "As  long  as  I  am  here,  there  will  not 
H  last  issue  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post."  But 
I  erman  could  be  reached  only  at  the  town  house 
me  days,  and  the  secretaries  there  said  that  he 
I  out  of  town.  It  seemed  an  incredible  time  for 
I  to  disappear.  The  only  explanation  was  that 
liras  hiding  either  from  the  press  or  from  us,  or 
1 1.  That  afternoon,  Kent  MacDougall  of  the  Wall 
j  :et  Journal  was  also  trying  in  vain  to  find  Acker- 
li,  and  when  I  asked  him  what  he  had  heard,  he 
II,  "I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  hear  it's  all  over." 
|<n  the  next  morning,  Wednesday,  a  two-para- 
I  ph  story  in  the  Wall  Street  journal  gave  us  a 
Id  indication  of  where  Ackerman  had  been  the 
Ivious  day.  Plume  &  Atwood,  the  story  said,  "has 
[chased  all  the  issued  and  outstanding  stock  of 
I'd  Star  Sales  Ltd.,  a  privately  held  Montreal 
I  !S-incentive  company    [a  variation   of  super- 
Irket  green  stamps],  for  $10  million  in  cash." 
1 5  main  story  that  concerned  us,  however,  was 
|  Journal's  evaluation  of  the  Post's  fate,  and  it 
|fe  forbidding.  "The  ailing  Saturday  Evening 
>t  appears  to  be  near  death,"  the  story  began. 
;rsons  familiar  with  [Ackerman's]  thinking  said 
seems  disposed  to  fold  the  Post.  .  .  .  Milton 
uld,  the  only  member  of  the  seven-man  Post 
ird  who  has  also  been  a  Curtis  director  for  more 
n  two  years,  is  reported  to  be  among  those 
:>ngly  inclined  to  fold  the  magazine.  .  .  ." 
'Our  presentation  was  so  popular  that  they're 
ing  us  to  restage  it,"  Steve  Kelly  said  as  h  <- 
ed  my  office  that  morning.  His  words  made  i  o 
se  to  me,  but  Kelly  was  by  now  so  distraught  tha. 
sometimes  seemed  to  be  talking  to  himself.  One 
ild  only  listen  politely  and  hope  that  one  would 
idually  begin  to  understand.  It  soon  became 


clear  that  Kelly  had  asked  his  depleted  and  demoral- 
ized advertising  staff  to  create  a  "presentation," 
showing  that  the  Post  was  ahead  of  its  comparative 
position  the  year  before  and  would  undoubtedly 
sell  the  one  thousand  advertising  pages  required 
for  1969.  "I  stayed  up  half  the  night  rehearsing  it," 
Kelly  said  bitterly,  throwing  the  presentation  book 
on  my  table.  I  gathered  that  Kelly  had  been  prepar- 
ing himself  for  a  meeting  scheduled  with  Ackerman 
at  ten  o'clock  that  morning,  but  Ackerman  had 
abruptly  canceled  it,  leaving  Kelly  with  nobody  to 
whom  to  make  his  presentation.  "I  realize  it's  all 
academic  by  now,"  Kelly  said  to  me.  "but  just  look 
at  this."  Since  I  was  the  only  audience  he  could 
find,  I  would  have  to  listen  to  the  presentation. 
"Look  at  this,"  Kelly  repeated,  opening  the  book. 
The  charts  had  been  hastily  drawn  with  Magic 
Marker,  but  Kelly  pressed  relentlessly  forward.  Ad- 
vertisements on  order  on  the  previous  day  were 
32.9  per  cent  greater  than  those  on  the  same  day  in 
1968.  A  series  of  charts  showed  that  advertising  is  a 
seasonal  business,  and  the  final  chart  in  the  series 
showed  that  current  figures  would  project  a  total 
of  540  pages  of  advertising  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1969,  more  than  half  the  1,000  pages  we  needed 
to  survive.  We  flipped  on  through  the  plastic  pages 
of  the  loose-leaf  notebook,  in  a  folder  of  artificial 
leather  with  gold  lettering,  and  at  the  end  Kelly 
noted  that  there  was  something  wrong.  He  looked 
it  over  for  a  moment,  puzzled.  "Now  I  see,"  he  said 
finally.  "All  the  pages  have  been  put  into  the  cover 
backward." 

Shortly  after  Kelly  left,  I  got  another  call  from 
Kent  MacDougall  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  who 
reported  a  bizarre  announcement  by  Barney  Rosset, 
president  of  Grove  Press,  calling  a  press  confer- 
ence for  the  following  day  to  "reveal  a  Grove  Press 
offer  for  the  purchase  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post."  By  coincidence,  the  cover  story  in  the  current 
Post  was  about  Rosset.  and  it  was  billed  as  "How  to 
sell  'dirty  books'  for  fun  and  profit."  MacDougall 
wanted  to  know  whether  there  was  any  connection, 
and  I  told  him  that  there  wasn't.  Then,  finally,  at 
about  two  o'clock.  I  got  a  call  from  Ackerman. 

"Hey,  how're  things  going?"  he  asked. 

"Jesus,  you're  the  one  who  ought  to  tell  how 
things  are  going."  I  said. 

"Well.  I  don't  really  know."  Ackerman  said. 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  don't  know?"  I  said. 

"Well,  the  board  is  divided  into  factions,  see? 
One  faction  wants  to  close  the  Post,  and  another 
faction  wants  to  keep  going  for  a  while,  mavbe  put 
in  another  two-three  million." 

"And  which  faction  are  you  in?"  I  asked. 

"I  just  don't  know,"  Ackerman  said.  "I  haven't 
made  up  my  mind.  The  trouble  is,  I  don't  think  the 
next  few  months  are  going  to  cost  just  two  million 
but  maybe  more  like  five  million." 

"Quite  likely,"  I  said,  thinking,  You  said  you 
had  plenty  of  money. 

yeah,"  Ackerman  said. 

At  anwhile,  the  publicity  is  killing  us,"  I  said 
"Yeah,  nobody  you  talk  to  can  ever  keep  his 
mouth  shut,  '  Ackerman  said.  I  laughed  at  the  di 
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ingenuousness  of  that  complaint.  Ackerman  wanted 
to  know  where  Emerson  was.  I  said  he  was  out 
having  lunch  with  John  Le  Carre,  but  I  could  find 
him  if  necessary.  Ackerman  asked  that  we  both 
come  to  the  town  house  at  four. 

When  Emerson  and  I  arrived  there  at  dusk,  we 
found  the  front  door  of  the  building  missing.  A 
kind  of  plastic  sheet  flapped  over  the  hole,  and  be- 
hind it  the  front  hall  was  empty.  A  sign  next  to 
the  missing  door  said:  Use  basement  door.  Behind 
the  railing,  we  found  an  iron  gate,  and  then  we 
crept  down  an  iron  stairway,  past  some  heavy  grat- 
ings that  looked  like  the  entrance  to  a  dungeon. 
"That's  where  we're  going  to  keep  Bob  Yung." 
Emerson  remarked.  At  the  side  of  the  basement 
entrance,  a  doorbell  was  hanging  loose  at  the  end  of 
a  wire.  The  door  itself  opened  easily,  and  a  steel 
door  behind  it  was  also  open,  and  so  we  wandered 
through  the  empty  basement  until  we  found  a  nar- 
row circular  stairway  that  snaked  upward  to  an 
obscure  door  next  to  Ackerman's  office.  He  looked 
up  from  his  desk  and  greeted  our  abrupt  appear- 
ance without  surprise. 

"Well,  how  are  you?"  Emerson  asked. 
"Oh-h-h."  he  groaned,  quite  cheerfully.  "I  don't 
know  whether  my  stomach  can  stand  this  business. 
Here,  let  me  take  your  coats.  Reporters  on  the  phone 
last  night,  frightening  the  children.  I  finally  had  to 
disconnect  the  phone  so  I  could  get  some  sleep." 

"It  hasn't  been  easy  for  anybody."  Emerson 
said.  "I  might  as  well  say  right  off  that  we're  all 
waiting  for  some  kind  of  word  from  you." 

"I  really  don't  know  what  the  word  is."  Acker- 
man said.  "I  got  these  new  figures  from  the  ac- 
countants, and  they  make  it  look  pretty  bad." 

"Now.  Kelly,  as  you  know,  has  been  putting  to- 
gether his  own  figures  to  show  that—" 

"Look,"  Ackerman  interrupted,  "the  basic  fact 
is  that  Kelly  can't  produce  the  ads." 

"Well,  he's  got  this  book  that  says  he  can." 
Emerson  said,  "And  he's  upset  that  you  won't  lis- 
ten to  him.  so  I  promised  to  bring  his  collection  of 
figures  over  here  and  get  you  to  look  at  it." 

"Oh,  I'll  talk  to  him,  I'm  willing  to  be  polite  to 
the  guy."  Ackerman  said,  taking  Kelly's  loose-leaf 
presentation  book  and  thumbing  through  it  with- 
out interest.  "But  I  don't  think  it's  going  to  make 
much  difference.  See.  Kelly's  figures  are  all  based 
on  these  letters  of  intent.  He  got  his  salesmen  to  go 
out  and  get  these  letters  of  intent  from  the  adver- 
tisers, but  they  ain't  worth  s  ." 

The  telephone  rang  just  then,  and  Ackerman 
snatched  it  up.  "Yes,  Mill."  he  said  into  the  phone. 
"Okay,  Milt. Yeah....  Well,  we'll  see....  Okay...." 

"That  was  Gould,"  Ackerman  said.  "He's  the 
head  of  the  faction  in  favor  of  killing  the  Post.  He 
says  the  Bok  family  seems  to  be  kicking  up  some 
trouble  They're  mobilizing  their  forces  to  keep  the 
Post  going.  Well,  okay,  nobod)  has  any  objections 
if  they  can  find  the  monej  to  pay  for  it." 

"What's  going  to  happen  at  this  board  meeting?" 
Emerson  asked. 

You  never  know,"  Ackerman  said.  "I  have  some 
votes,  and  Could  has  some  voles,  and  then  there's 
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X  ,  if  he's  functioning.  When  he's  function] 

he's  fairly  intelligent,  and  you  can  talk  to  h 
persuade  him.  He's  a  real  swing  vote.  So  we'll 
have  to  see." 

"But  the  main  vote  is  yours,"  I  said.  "You 
you  haven't  made  up  your  mind,  but  what  are 
going  to  say  at  that  meeting?" 

"What  I  think  now  is,  if  nothing  changes  betu  n 
now  and  Friday,  I'm  just  going  to  be  absolu 
neutral." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  neutral  when  yo  e 
running  the  whole  company,"  I  said. 

"Well.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  do.  I  can  pre:  it 
the  problem  and  say  I  don't  know  the  solution.  I '« 
listen  to  somebody  else  try  to  come  up  with  a  sfi- 
tion  for  a  change.  I'm  ready  to  listen." 

"You  once  said  you'd  say  the  Post  was  mak  £ 
money  even  if  it  wasn't  making  money,"  I  said,  T 
trying  to  draw  him  into  the  conflict. 

"Yeah,  but  you  can't  do  that  now."  Acken  r 
said.  "The  loss  is  just  too  big.  I've  always  sa'  } 
could  lose  a  million,  or  even  two,  but  five  millit  - 
that's  too  much,  and  you  can't  hide  it.  So  the  b  i< 
decision  to  be  made  is:  Can  the  Post  stand  anoH 
year  of  struggle?  And  the  next  question  is:  I  i 
worth  it?  I  mean,  is  it  n  orth  it?" 

"I  think  the  answer  to  both  questions  is  yes 
said. 

Ackerman  shrugged.  My  views  were  about  I 
valuable  to  him  as  Steve  Kelly's  charts  and  figura 

"This  isn't  just  a  business  proposition."  I  s  1 
"The  Post  is  a  national  institution.  You  know  ila 
yourself.  Ben  Franklin  High  School." 

"Yeah,  well—"  Ackerman  sighed.  "You  kno1 
had  a  talk  with  Jock  Whitney  when  he  was  lof  £ 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  Herald  Tribune.  Ancjii 
said— national  institutions— they're  not  that  dil  r 
ent— " 

A  bell  rang  dow  nstairs,  and  Ackerman  started 
his  feet.  He  had  asked  Marvin  Whatmore.  the  p's 
ident  of  Cowles  Communications.  Inc..  to  come  \'  I 
his  advisers  to  the  town  house,  and  for  some  n  g 
terious  reason  he  did  not  want  the  rulers  of  L 
to  meet  the  two  chief  editors  of  the  Post.  And  so 
departed  down  the  same  back  stairway  on  which' 
had  come,  like  a  pair  of  Verdian  conspirators,  wt 
behind  us  we  heard  il  prineipe  loudly  welconi 
the  enemy  delegation  from  across  the  waters. 

Thursday,  the  next  day,  was  the  day  on  which  j 
gradually  gave  up  our  loosening  grip  on  hope,  jj 
morning  newspapers  brought  a  few  more  details) 
Barney  Rosset's  offer  on  behalf  of  Grove  Press  i 
Rosset's  press  conference  confirmed  our  suspic'r 
that  his  proposal  was  fi  ivolous.  "We  would  relit 
the  editorial  direction  of  The  Saturday  Even  : 
Post  to  the  spirit  of  Ben  Franklin,  adapted  to  < 
demands  of  the  modern  world  in  ferment,  Roi 
declared.  Ackerman  dismissed  Rosset  s  gesture 
a  "gross  publicity  stunt."  And  this  was  not  the  i 
such  stunt.  One  editor  got  a  call  from  a  prospen 
lock  'n'  roll  production  group  that  wanted  to  | 
$250,000  for  the  chance  to  turn  the  Post  into  a  | 
music  magazine. 

Emerson  spent  much  of  the  day  in  efforts  l<>  I 


I  serious  buyers.  Fritz  Beebe,  chairman  of  the 
lington  Post  Co.,  was  sufficiently  interested 
tve  Ackerman  arrange  a  conference  that  after- 
with  the  accountants  from  Touche,  Ross.  Who 
then,  might  want  to  buy  a  famous  magazine? 
also  had  enough  financial  power  to  commit 
al  million  dollars  without  the  delays  involved 
insulting  some  committee?  Emerson  tried  call- 
Edgar  Bronfman,  head  of  Seagram's  and  a 
|.>r  stockholder  in  both  Time  Inc.  and  M-G-M. 
ft  also  called  John  Diebold.  head  of  the  manage- 
i  ;  firm  called  The  Diebold  Group.  One  editor 
I  n  drawing  up  lists  of  possibilities:  IBM,  Lord 
Impson.  Hugh  Hefner,  the  Kennedys.  .  .  . 
I  i  this  time,  even  the  production  machinery  had 
i  n  to  break  down.  It  was  dillieult  to  keep  lash- 
|  the  editors  to  w  ork  on  the  February  22  issue. 
lAe  did  continue  shipping  manuscripts  and  la\- 
I  to  Philadelphia,  only  to  learn  that  some  of  them 
J  •  simply  piling  up  at  the  printing  plant,  ignored. 
I  cover,  specifically,  was  being  left  unfinished 
|ie  engraving  department  while  everyone  waited 
t  he  results  of  the  next  day's  board  meeting.  As 
I   as  Emerson  heard  of  the  delays,  he  angrily 
j  red  all  work  resumed.  The  Post  was  not  dead 
I  he  declared,  and  as  long  as  it  still  breathed, 
[ybody  had  a  duty  to  keep  working  on  the  next 

Ls  the  day  drew  to  an  end,  the  reactions  began 
ling  in.  Fritz  Beebe  said  the  figures  indicated 
I  the  obstacles  were  too  great.  John  Diebold 

I.  't  even  need  to  look  at  the  figures  to  come  to 
Lame  conclusion.  Bronfman  said  he  had  enough 
U>lems  trying  to  cope  with  M-G-M.  On  the  other 

I I,  Gil  Kaplan,  publisher  of  The  Institutional 
I'stor,  said  he  had  offered  Ackerman  $15  million 

been  told  he  would  need  $35  million.  Kaplan 
puzzled  at  the  rejection  and  remarked  that 
Lerman  must  have  already  made  up  his  mind  to 
?the  Post. 

hroughout  all  this.  Ackerman's  painters  kept 
Uedly  repainting  the  editorial  offices,  and  by 
they  had  covered  Emerson's  walls  with  a  sticky 
L  layer  of  white.  There  were  various  placards  on 
of  chairs  and  cabinets  saying:  WET  paint. 
Urson  himself  was  sitting  at  his  desk  with  a  slice 
Mam,  a  pickle,  and  a  glass  of  red  wine.  It  was 

n  o'clock,  and  I  was  going  home. 
[I've  just  been  on  the  phone  with  Hugh  Hefner's 

ley  man,  and  he  sounded  pretty  interested." 
;;rson  said.  "And  I've  got  another  call  in  to  that 

in  Texas,  Judge  Hofheinz.  He's  interested  too." 
,Why  are  you  eating  supper  so  early?"  I  asked. 
Kupper!  That's  my  goddamn  lunch."  Emerson 


 "I  tried  like  hell." 

'elevision  was  first.  On  the  CBS  eleven  o'clock 
news  on  January  9,  the  broadcaster  smiled  as 
uade  the  announcement:  "The  Saturday  Evening 
t  is  dead."  There  was  no  source,  no  equivoca- 
and  no  fear  of  denial  or  retribution. 


The  Friday  morning  Times  was  equally  definite. 
"The  end  w  ill  come  today  for  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post.'*  the  front-page  story  by  Bedingfield  began. 
"Directors  of  the  once-dominant  publication  .  .  . 
will  declare  it  officially  dead  this  morning  and  ar- 
range for  its  burial  in  the  subscription  lists  of  Life 
and  other  magazines.  Thus  will  end  the  117-year 
publishing  history  of  a  magazine  that  has  outlived 
the  more  rural,  insular  America  it  once  served.  .  .  ." 
The  story  went  on  to  say  that  Ackerman  had  called 
a  press  conference  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  he 
might  have  "something  to  announce"  about  merg- 
ing the  Post  Company  with  the  LIN  Broadcasting 
Corporation  of  Nashville.  LIN  owned  two  TV 
stations,  six  radio  stations,  and  interests  in  several 
record  companies,  art  galleries,  answ  ering  services, 
and  mail-order  firms.  Its  most  notable  possession 
was  the  Miss  Teen-Age  America  Pageant. 

We  knew.  then,  that  there  was  no  more  work  to 
be  done.  We  were  there  only  to  wait  until  the 
official  announcement  came.  Emerson  arrived  late, 
almost  at  noon,  and  said  that  he  had  been  on  the 
telephone  most  of  the  night  with  various  prospec- 
tive buyers,  and  that  he  had  called  several  board 
members  to  plead  for  more  time.  But  none  of  these 
efforts  seemed  to  matter  am  more.  The  war  was 
over,  and  we  had  lost. 

Don  Allan,  the  foreign  editor,  who  had  been 
managing  editor  of  The  Reporter  when  it  was  killed 
just  a  few  months  earlier,  brought  a  bunch  of 
orange  roses  and  handed  one  [<>  each  of  the  girls  on 
the  staff.  It  was  a  theatrical  gesture,  but  by  now  we 
had  all  become  characters  in  a  melodrama  called 
"The  Last  Da)  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post."  No 
sooner  had  I  arrived  at  my  office  than  I  looked  up 
to  see  a  small,  dark  figure  hovering  in  the  doorway 
and  taking  pictures  of  me.  I  scowled  at  him.  but  he 
simply  went  on  taking  pictures.  "I'm  Steve  Scha- 
piro  of  Life,"  he  said  at  last,  as  though  that  ex- 
plained and  excused  everything.  By  this  time,  a 
numberof  reporters  from  the  newspapers  and  news- 
magazines were  there  too,  and  a  young  lady  named 
Jill  Krementz  climbed  and  crawled  around  in  a  mini- 
skirt, taking  photographs  from  various  positions  on 
the  walls,  radiators,  and  floors.  All  of  these  people 
spent  the  day  sitting  around  in  our  offices,  watching 
us  pretend  to  lead  normal  office  lives,  and  waiting 
for  something  poignant  to  happen.  Precisely  he- 
cause  they  were  all  flocking  around,  of  course, 
nothing  could  possibly  happen,  and  so  they  eventu- 
ally went  away  and  wrote  that  the  end  had  come 
quietly. 

The  board  meeting  lasted  longer  than  we  ex- 
pected. It  had  started  at  ten,  in  Ackerman's  town 
house,  and  it  continued  until  almost  two,  the  hour 
at  which  Ackerman  had  scheduled  a  press  confer- 
ence at  the  Overseas  Press  Club.  Six  of  us  had 
hamburgers  and  beer  around  the  coiner  from  the 
office,  then  piled  into  a  taxi  and  drove  over  to  West 
40th  Street,  just  behind  the  public  library.  We  ar- 
'  at  the  second  floor  auditorium  in  time  to  see 
At  man  standing  in  the  glare  of  the  TV  lights  and 
blinking  a.  he  read  his  announcement. 

"This  is  oii°  of  the  saddest  days  of  my  life,"  he 
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was  saying,  reading  the  words  calmly  in  his  slightly 
nasal  voice,  "a  sad  one  for  me,  for  our  employees, 
officers,  and  directors;  indeed,  it  is  sad  for  the 
American  public.  However,  no  other  decision  was 
possible  in  view  of  the  sizable  predicted  losses  which 
continued  publication  would  have  generated.  Quite 
simply,  this  is  an  example  of  a  new  management 
which  could  not  reduce  expenses  nor  generate  sales 
and  income  fast  enough  to  halt  mounting  losses.  .  .  . 
Having  refinanced  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
Company  with  $15  million  in  new  capital,  I  assured 
directors  and  stockholders  of  the  company  that  re- 
gardless of  my  own  personal  feelings,  if  we  could 
not  return  a  profit  we  would  have  to  shut  down  the 
Post.  Apparently  there  is  just  not  the  need  for  our 
product  in  today's  scheme  of  living." 

There  were  desultory  questions.  Ackerman 
guessed  that  the  Post  had  lost  about  $5  million  dur- 
ing 1968  but  that  Curtis  as  a  whole  had  broken  even. 
He  said  he  would  do  his  best  to  find  new  jobs  for  all 
Post  employees.  And  then  we  all  milled  around  a 
large  table  where  dozens  of  cups  of  black  coffee 
were  standing  ready,  and  I  kept  thinking,  simul- 
taneously, two  contradictory  things:  This  is  not 
real,  it  is  not  happening,  and,  on  the  other  hand.  So 
this  is  the  way  it  all  ends.  I  saw  Don  McKinney 
take  up  a  cup  of  coffee  and  begin  sipping  it,  smil- 
ing feebly  in  all  directions,  and  then  I  saw  Emerson 
dazedly  answering  reporters'  questions,  and  then  I 
saw  our  slender  production  chief,  Rita  Waterman 
(nee  Ortiga),  reacting  the  way  a  good  Italian  girl 
reacts.  Tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks  as  she  ran 
out  of  the  auditorium  and  into  the  elevator. 

Back  at  the  office,  the  television  crews  were  soon 
established  in  full  force.  The  glaring  lights  had 
been  set  up  in  our  main  corridor,  and  a  croud  was 
milling  around  just  outside  the  copy  department. 
Emerson  was  making  some  kind  of  a  statement,  but 
the  TV  people  were  interviewing  anybody  they 
could  find.  I  took  Emerson  by  the  arm  and  led  him 
away  from  the  pursuing  interviewers  and  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  gather  his  staff  for  a  farewell 
meeting. 

"What  should  I  tell  them?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  Tell  them  whatever  (dines  to 
mind.  Tell  them  they  did  a  good  job." 

And  so  Emerson  did  gather  them  all  together  in 
his  office,  barring  the  press  at  the  door.  These  were 
the  last  survivors,  and  a  woebegone  group  thev 
were.  A  dozen  editors  or  so.  a  few  people  from  the 
art  department,  and  a  handful  of  secretaries.  And 
Emerson,  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  known  him, 
had  very  little  to  say,  no  jokes,  no  stories  about  his 
uncles  in  the  South.  He  thanked  everyone  for  the 
work  done,  and  he  apologized  for  any  shortcomings 
of  his  own.  He  said  it  had  been  a  great  voyage, 
and  a  great  attempt  to  save  a  magazine  that  had 
deserved  better  of  its  owners.  And  that  was  all.  He 
asked  whether  I  had  anything  to  add,  and  1  said 
I  didn't.  He  asked  Don  McKinney,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  say  either,  but  Don  Allan,  professing  to 
believe  thai  Emerson  had  called  on  him,  said  he 
did  have  something  to  add.  "God  bless  you  all." 
be  said. 


At  about  five,  the  television  crews  took  th 
cameras  and  went  away,  and  people  began  bring 
out  bottles  of  whiskey,  and  it  took  very  little  ti 
for  the  liquor  to  spread  a  kind  of  artificial  ;  ] 
slightly  bitter  conviviality.  The  people  began  c 
gregating  in  Rita  Waterman's  darkened  product 
room,  waiting  for  the  television  news.  (On  the  d. 
of  that  production  room,  I  noticed  that  Ackernic 
imitation-wood  wallpaper  had  already  started 
tear  loose  and  hang  down  in  tatters. )  Television  1  d 
played  a  large  part  in  killing  the  Post,  of  course, 
malevolently  but  simply  by  coming  into  existei ;, 
the  new  medium,  more  dramatic,  more  immedi';. 
and  cheaper.  The  heirs  of  Cyrus  Curtis  and  Geo^1e 
Horace  Lorimer  had  been  strong  when  televis  r 
was  weak,  and  there  had  been  a  time  when  t  \ 
could  have  bought  control  of  a  whole  network,  w 
they  had  chosen  instead  to  ignore  the  new  compii 
tion.  And  so  it  took  away  Curtis's  audience  m 
Curtis's  money,  and  then  it  came  with  lights  ,'c 
cameras  to  record  the  death  of  Curtis's  old  mc'i 
zine,  and  nobody  really  seemed  to  mind  the  in'i 
sion.  Everyone  wanted  to  take  part  in  the  show.1* 

As  I  was  about  to  leave  for  home,  with  my 
armful  of  office  possessions.  I  heard  Charle\  1 
sotti,  our  cartoon  editor,  shouting.  "Otto!' 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"I  just  think  there's  something  we  ought  to  sa;  ( 
each  other,"  Barsotti  said,  "but  I  don't  know  w«i 
it  is." 

"If  you  think  of  it.  let  me  know,"  I  said. 

When  I  passed  Rita's  production  room,  on 
way  out.  they  were  all  sitting  in  the  darkness,  wa  i 
ing  themselves  on  television. 


Once  the  Post  was  dead,  we  no  longer  had  | 
reason  to  exist.  We  came  to  work  the  next  M 
day  to  clean  up  the  paperwork,  and  two  of  Acl  r 
man's  adjutants  promptly  asked  Emerson  how  s*r 
all  editors  could  begin  leaving.  The  severance  | 
they  said,  would  be  half  a  week's  pay  for  each  y  i 
worked.  Emerson  protested  vehemently,  but  Acl  r 
man's  adjutants  said  that  they  had  their  orders. 
Ackerman  himself  could  not  be  reached.  The  4 
torial  staff  then  formed  a  committee,  rejected  w 
erman's  terms,  and  announced  to  the  press  that  Mjji 
were  prepared  to  sue  for  their  rights.  At  that  po  t 
Ackerman  summoned  Emerson  and  me  to  the  t<  I 
house  for  the  last  time.  We  found  him  talking  B 
the  telephone  to  a  reporter. 

"Well,  if  1  hadn't  come  in  and  taken  over  * 
spring,  there  wouldn't  have  been  any  Saturt 
Evening  Post,"  Ackerman  said  into  the  telepbi  I 
"and  there  wouldn't  have  been  any  severance  ]  j 
at  all.  because  there  wouldn't  have  been  an>  p 
roll,  they  were  that  broke.  ..."  I  took  off  ni\  i 
and  took  a  seat  next  to  Ackerman 's  desk.  I  noti 
that  on  a  table  just  to  the  right  of  bis  desk  he  1 
put  on  display  the  "human  relations"  plaque  i 
sented  to  him  at  the  dinner  the  nighl  before.  '  V 
this  is  company  policy,"  Ackerman  said  into  • 
telephone,  "and  il  was  accepted  by  all  the  ol 
departments,    but    the   editors    apparently   th  1 
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thj  re  better  than  anybody  else.  .  .  ."  After  a  few 
mil!  statements  of  the  same  kind,  Ackerman  hung 


"I 


nd  turned  to  Emerson  in  a  state  of  great  in- 


di  mtion. 

rour  guys  seem  to  want  to  play  Russian  rou- 
k  "  he  snapped,  "and  if  they  do,  they've  come  to 
th  ight  guy,  because  I  love  to  play  Russian  rou- 
le  " 

In  case  you  don't  yet  have  a  copy  of  this,"  Emer- 
sc  said  quietly,  "here's  a  copy  of  the  employees' 
sti  ment  to  the  press." 

j.  :kerman  snatched  it  and  glared  at  it,  his  hands 
tr|  bling.  ( "  'Considering  the  devotion,  hard  work 

loyalty  of  the  staff  to  the  magazine  through 

y  difficult  years  .  .  .  the  attitude  of  the  manage- 

:  strikes  me  as  not  only  callous  but  immoral,' 

Lennan  Farrell,  the  Post's  fiction  editor,  said. 

staff  has  formed  an  employees'  committee  .  .  . 
ml  is  seeking  two  weeks'  pay  in  lieu  of  notice  .  .  . 
M  nent  of  accrued  vacation  time,  and  two  weeks' 
sej  ranee  pay  for  each  year  of  employment.  .  .  . 
Tj  committee  has  retained  legal  counsel.  Taylor, 
ffnez,  and  Simon,  and,  said  one  committee 
sg  esman,  'we  intend  to  pursue  vigorously  all 
ai  lable  remedies.'  " ) 

l  uu  know  what  I  think  of  that?"  Ackerman 
si ,  throwing  the  statement  to  one  side.  "It  makes 
njUant  to  throw  up.  It  makes  me  want  to  pukel" 

i  ou  understand  that  Otto  and  I  are  nut  taking 
d  in  this  suit,"  Emerson  said. 

they're  Your  people."  Ackerman  .said.  "It's  up 
tt ou  to  control  them." 

No.  it  isn't,"  Emerson  said.  "They're  quite  ca- 
ipf  e  of  acting  on  their  own.  and  they're  doing  it 
Hiuse  they  feel  they're  being  treated  unfairly." 

A.nd  then  going  to  the  press  before  I  even  hear 
It Jt  it,"  Ackerman  snarled.  "It's  blackmail,  that's 
it  is—blackmailV  He  shouted  the  last  word  and 
Diged  his  fist  loudly  on  the  top  of  his  gilded  desk. 
|  had  thought  that  Ackerman  would  feel  guilty 
a  ut  his  destruction  of  the  Post,  and  that  a  sense 
Qi  ailure  and  loss  would  make  him  behave  a  bit 
li"  like  a  conquistador.  I  had  thought,  in  other 
H  ds,  that  he  would  be  inclined  toward  generosity 
■  apologia.  I  found  exactly  the  opposite.  Aided 
Ball  those  traditional  arguments  of  commerce- 
pi  well-being  of  the  corporation,  the  need  to  cut 
lies  and  make  profits,  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
Iders— and  probably  aided  even  more  by  the  flat- 
|  of  his  entourage,  Ackerman  had  somehow 
k  vinced  himself  that  his  action  had  been  not  just 
Bpssary  but  quite  acceptable,  even  admirable. 

:eful,  b  rave,  and  quite  beyond  criticism.  It  un- 
(j  btedly  never  occurred  to  him  that  within  three 
H  iths  he  would  have  to  give  up  the  presidency  of 

1  'tis- 

I  You  talk  as  though  you  were  some  kind  of  a 
I  im,  Marty,"  I  finally  said,  "as  though  you  were 
I  ig  persecuted  by  your  employees." 
|  Ackerman  nodded  in  agreement,  apparently 
I  -py  to  see  that  someone  had  finally  understood 
position. 

But  you're  the  villain  of  this  story,"  I  said. 
Huh?"  Ackerman  gasped.  He  looked  as  though 


I  had  struck  him.  His  eyes  widened,  and  he  seemed 
unable  to  speak. 

"Yeah,  you're  that  character  known  as  The  Boss," 
I  said.  "The  one  who  wears  a  big  top  hat  and  stands 
in  the  window  looking  out  at  the  workers  shouting 
back  at  him.  You're  the  man  who  killed  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post." 

"Now  listen,  I  tried  like  hell  to  save  the  Post" 
Ackerman  protested.  "I  worked  like  hell  on  it.  You 
know  that." 

"Sure,  I  believe  you,"  I  said.  "But  I'm  one  of  the 
few  people  who  do." 

"And  now  I  get  a  statement  to  the  press,"  Acker- 
man said  again,  bitterly.  "That's  blackmail." 

"Look,  I  know  your  mind  is  made  up,  and  we're 
not  really  getting  anywhere  with  this  argument." 
I  said.  "But  I'd  just  like  to  tell  you  that  what  we're 
urging  on  you  is  for  your  own  good.  Because  if  you 
have  any  future  plans  in  the  field  of  publishing  and 
communications,  and  if  you  care  about  your  pub- 
lic image  in  this  field,  then  you're  making  things 
unnecessarily  hard  for  yourself  in  the  future.  If 
you  insist  on  pinching  pennies  now,  you're  going 
to  be  sorry  you  did  this  five  years  from  now." 

There  was  an  element  of  hypocrisy  in  my  little 
sermon,  of  course,  and  Ackerman  answered  it  in 
kind. 

"Well,  if  it  were  just  a  matter  of  my  own  self- 
interest,  perhaps  I  could  make  some  kind  of  a  deal," 
he  said,  "but  this  involves  money  that  isn't  mine, 
and  it's  a  matter  of  principle.  What  I'll  do  for 
them.  I  ll  help  them  get  jobs.  And  anybody  with 
any  hardships,  we'll  take  care  of  them." 

"That's  grand  old-fashioned  paternalism."  Emer- 
son said.  "You  sound  like  a  Southern  textile  mill 
owner." 

"Well,  how  about  this?"  Ackerman  finally  said. 
"Suppose  I  appoint  you  guys  as  a  committee  of  two. 
and  I  give  you  $50,000  to  settle  the  hardship  cases, 
and  you  can  spread  it  around  any  way  you  want.  I 
don't  care  what  you  do  with  it.  I  don't  even  want  to 
know.  I'll  tell  the  board  that  it's  for  hardships.  It's 
not  severance.  But  you  handle  it  any  way  you  want." 

It  is  a  little  surprising,  after  one  has  given  up  all 
hope,  to  receive  $50,000,  but  the  essence  of  good 
bargaining  is  to  accept  victory  gracefully. 

"We'll  be  happy  to  take  that  back  to  the  em- 
ployees' committee  and  see  what  they  say."  Emer- 
son said.  "And  we'll  get  right  back  to  you  as  soon 
as  they  decide." 

Suddenly,  there  was  no  more  argument.  It  seemed 
a  good  offer— averaging  out  to  an  extra  week's  pay 
for  each  year  of  employment— and  we  rightly  as- 
sumed that  the  staff  would  accept  it  as  a  settlement. 
Ackerman  helped  Emerson  into  his  coat,  and  we 
stood  for  a  moment  in  embarrassment. 

"Marty,"  I  said,  holding  out  my  hand.  "I'm  sorry 
it  all  ended  this  way." 

"Well,  you  know."  he  said,  shaking  hands,  "it  al- 
ways does." 

Then,  once  again,  he  undid  his  trousers  and  be- 
gan tucking  in  his  shirt.  It  was  a  gesture  of  prepa- 
ration, somehow,  for  all  the  battles  that  were  to 
come. 


"Television  had 
played  a  large 
part  in  killing 
the  Post . . . 
simply  by  coming 
into  being." 
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Somehow  we  will  have  to  learn  to  speak  about 
France  again  without  mentioning  his  name.  It 
will  not  be  easy  after  a  decade  in  which  almost 
everything  that  happened  here  was  unwittingly 
brought  into  some  kind  of  relation  to  him.  If  it  was 
not,  he  usually  made  sure  the  oversight  was  quickly 
corrected  at  one  of  those  semiannual  press  extrava- 
ganzas, which  allowed  him  to  clear  his  mind  on 
everything  from  the  state  of  French  culture  to  his 
latest  idea  on  France's  global  mission.  Charles  de 
Gaulle  was  Churchill  and  Mao  rolled  into  one.  He 
not  only  represented  the  survival  of  French  honor 
in  wartime.  He  also  tried  to  infuse  its  political  life 
vyith  a  transforming,  at  times  mystical,  vision.  By 
his  own  admission  he  was  in  direct,  intimate  contact 
with  what  he  liked  to  call  the  "genius  of  the  land." 
Other  statesmen  speak  for  or  of  the  nations  they 
represent.  De  Gaulle  was  France  speaking,  France 
become  the  Word.  There  was  his  ringing  defini- 
tion of  the  all-permeating  powers  of  the  state:  "a 
political,  economic,  financial,  administrative,  and 
above  all  moral  entity  sufficiently  living,  established, 
and  recognized  to  obtain  the  congenital  loyalty  of 
its  subjects,  to  have  a  political  policy  of  its  own, 
and,  if  it  should  happen,  that  millions  of  men  w  ould 
be  willing  to  die  for  it."  His  vision  of  Europe:  "the 
mother  of  modern  civilization,"  who  "must  estab- 
lish herself  all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Urals,  and  live  in  a  state  of  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion with  a  view  to  developing  her  immense  re- 
sources, and  so  to  play,  together  with  her  daughter 
America,  her  worthy  role  in  relation  to  the  billion 
people  who  so  badly  need  her  help." 

He  had  his  detractors,  of  course,  even  in  France, 
including  the  politicians  who  served  him.  Yet,  all 
were  somehow  beguiled  by  his  rhetorical  eloquence. 
"He  governed  us  with  words,"  Fdgar  Faure,  Ins 
last  Minister  of  Education,  once  told  me.  It  was 
part  of  his  greatness  in  French  eyes,  at  least,  this 
lofty  way  with  a  word.  When  it  wasn't  an  archa- 
ically constructed  definition  it  would  be  an  epithet. 
During  the  Algerian  struggle  his  "I  have  under- 
stood you"  gave  Arabs  and  trench  colons  what 
each  wanted  to  hear.  When  he  wanted  to  put  French 
businessmen  in  their  place,  he  quipped,  "Politics 
are  not  made  around  the  corbeille,"  the  place  where 


French  stockbrokers  gather  for  their  trading  inaf 
Paris  Bourse.  His  "re formes,  oui,  chie-en-lit,  ni' 
at  the  time  of  last  year's  student  rebellion  had  ev  y 
one  convinced  that  he  had  lowered  himself  to  >xc 
racks  slang,  until  they  discovered  that  chie-eli 
had  nothing  to  do  with  scatology  but  was  an  arc  ii 
French  term  for  "farce." 

No  matter  what  he  said,  it  always  had  an  e  9 
matic  fascination  for  the  French.  He  would  re 
one  of  his  "petites  phrases"  and  it  was  immedi;  1 
taken  up,  repeated,  criticized,  or  parodied.  Ibe 
came  the  governing  concept  of  his  cabinet,  a 
commented  on  in  the  press,  and  entered  the  vo  t 
ulary  of  the  man  on  the  street.  His  last  one,  laun<te< 
in  reaction  to  the  turmoil  of  May  1968,  was  v 
ticipalion.  You  heard  it  everywhere,  once  he  a< 
explained  what  he  meant  by  it.  In  Lyon,  a  few  ej\ 
before  the  decisive  referendum,  I  noticed  thi| \m 
local  merchant  had  even  substituted  participoj. 
for  self-service  as  slogan  to  lure  customers  tcjii 
haberdashery.  < 

Modern  industrial  society,  de  Gaulle  had  di?  \ 
ered,  was  mechanical.  Men  had  been  diminiie> 
and  alienated  by  the  structures  it  had  fostered.  T;e 
were,  furthermore,  at  a  loss  in  the  face  of  the  n«!i 
moth  administrative  hierarchies  of  the  state.  Vt 
participation,  he  would  find  a  way  around  tin  I 
lemma,  a  manner  of  resolving  (a)  the  frustrat  n 
of  servitude  to  gigantic  industrial  complexes  at 
(b)  impotence  before  the  organization  of  the  sm 
He  had  found  part  of  the  answer  in  his  regional 
tion  plan  by  which  he  promised  to  break  up  h 
monolithic  legacy  of  Napoleon  and  give  the  hist  i 
regions  of  France  a  new  role  to  play.  No  real  poU! 
of  course,  but  a  chance  to  make  one's  views  b  r 
in  regional  councils  in  which  everybody  wouL  fa 
represented.  There  was  a  dash  of  cynicism  in  h 
scheme.  He  knew  his  countrymen's  penchant  c 
palaver.  He  would  give  them  a  chance  to  talk  t  i 
hearts  out.  Perhaps  this  was  the  only  way  to  b  I 
up  the  syndicates,  the  trade  unions,  undermin 
those  bureaucratic  organizations  in  which  th<  I 
titudes  of  class  and  professions  had  been  frc  i 
Participation  would  lead  to  a  mutation  des  s 
tares  which  were  hemming  men  in. 

Again,  everyone  seemed  to  understand  wha  n 
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n!  it.  The  French  always  understand,  even  if  their 
a  pretations  differ.  This  time  they  understood 
ij]  too  well.  Those  old  structures  he  was  setting 
){  o  destroy  cloaked  a  lot  of  inherited  privileges, 
[fj  reform  threatened  the  position  of  notables  in 
o  s  and  villages.  It  threatened  the  venerable  Sen- 
it  vhich  was  rooted  in  the  old  structures.  It  would 
M  iss  them  all  by  throwing  them  into  a  hodge- 
pl  e  of  new  collective  institutions,  where  they 
J  1  do  nothing  more  than  talk.  In  the  meantime, 
1(!  aulle  and  his  ministers  would  continue  to  rule 
ill  lgh  their  regional  prefects  and  go  ahead  with 
lh  :  reforms  he  felt  were  necessary. 

[|  imary  among  them  was  his  other  plan  for  par- 
xipation.  He  would  do  more  than  merely  inter- 

Iorkers  in  the  profits  of  the  businesses  for  which 
worked.  He  wanted  them  to  have  a  say  in  how 
were  to  be  managed,  as  well,  especially  since 
arlier  profit-sharing  scheme  had  already  been 
red  down.  The  new  plan  also  encountered  the 
resistance  of  the  patrons,  the  proprietors  of 
ite  business  in  France.  They  began  to  withdraw 
support  from  him.  They  saw  the  writing  on 
'all.  "He  wanted  to  sovietize  French  industry," 
iservative  commentator,  Paul  Deheme,  told  me 
.  "It  was  all  part  of  his  plan  of  adapting  France 
Europe  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
>."  Private  managers  and  owners  quickly  re- 
i  that  participation  would  bring  representa- 
of  the  Communist  labor  unions  into  the  board- 
i.  It  was  too  much  for  them.  They  would  never 
>t  the  gamble.that  once  in  the  boardroom  the 
i  s  representatives  might  become  less  militant 
jmmunists  and  militate  more  for  the  business 
lich  they  belonged.  That  is  the  way  de  Gaulle 
it,  but  only  he  was  willing  to  take  the  risk, 
ips  because  he  had  never  owned  a  factory.  He 
lever  sat  opposite  trade-union  militants  during 
leral  strike.  What  did  he  know  about  the  gulf 
separated  workers  from  their  bosses  in  France, 
■ropertied  classes  from  the  proletariat? 
e  scheme  was  doomed  from  the  outset.  Even 
nions  were  against  it.  To  them  his  participa- 
i  would  undermine  their  hold  over  the  vast 
ps  of  workers  and  salaried  employees,  whom 
|  had  enrolled  with  ideological  arguments  based 
■  ass  struggle.  To  overthrow  the  entire  capitalist 
In  of  property— not  to  be  insidiously  absorbed 
—remained  their  ultimate  goal.  For  the  time 
"  they  would  bargain  with  their  bosses,  never 
!  tting  they  were  dealing  with  the  enemy  of  their 
the  exploiters  of  the  workers.  In  their  atti- 
the  leaders  of  the  French  Communist  CGT, 
r  the  largest  of  the  French  labor  unions,  were 
lrdened  as  the  sclerotic  bureaucracies  which 
grown  up  next  to  industry,  challenging  its 
r.  De  Gaulle,  who  only  believed  in  the  unor- 
ed  consensus  of  people,  could  not  reach  them 
ime,  not  through  the  walls  they  had  erected 
een  themselves.  Words  no  longer  sufficed.  Yet, 
was  a  kind  of  grandeur  in  the  attempt,  this 
rn  battle  of  the  aging  general  for  a  more  spon- 


taneous democracy,  and  a  touch  of  tragedy  in  his 
exit  "with  one  word  forever  in  his  mouth  and  in  his 
heart"  as  Le  Monde's  Pierre  Viansson-Ponte  so 
aptly  put  it,  a  day  after  the  French  people  uttered 
their  final  Non.  Most  people  refused  to  speak  about 
the  event.  There  was  a  glimmer  of  guilt  in  their 
voices,  and  they  could  not  mention  his  name.  In  the 
papers  there  was  talk  of  patricide  or  of  that  old 
French  habit  of  first  adulating  and  then  breaking 
their  kings.  At  dinner  that  night  at  the  house  of  a 
French  friend,  I  was  unable  to  get  any  of  the  other 
guests  to  talk  about  what  had  happened.  De  Gaulle's 
demise  was  treated  like  a  family  tragedy  not  to  be 
discussed  with  strangers. 

To  foreigners,  even  those  of  us  who  lived  here,  de 
Gaulle  often  seemed  little  more  than  a  dictator,  who 
exasperated  with  his  high-handed  methods  of  gov- 
erning, his  exaggerated  insistence  on  national  sov- 
ereignty, the  way  he  allowed  personal  prejudice  to 
influence  his  political  decisions.  There  were  even 
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some  exasperated  Frenchmen,  who  could  never  for- 
give him  for  his  ingratitude  toward  the  Allies.  "You 
must  realize,"  one  of  them  once  told  Ambassador 
"Chip"  Bohlen  (who  did  not  believe  him),  "that 
de  Gaulle  hates  the  Americans  and  despises  the 
British."  In  wartime  he  had  often  been  a  rather 
ridiculous  Don  Quixote  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  peers. 
Only  Eisenhower,  with  his  usual  generosity,  granted 
that  he  got  on  well  with  him.  Churchill  remem- 
bered that  of  all  the  crosses  he  had  borne  during 
the  war,  "the  cross  of  Lorraine  was  one  of  the 
heaviest."  He  was  a  bother  and  a  nuisance  with  his 
insistence  on  picayune  points  of  French  sovereignty. 
But  to  Frenchmen  he  was  the  last  abiding  hope  that 
their  honor  had  not  been  completely  lost.  It  takes 
the  experience  of  total  defeat  in  a  modern  war  to 
appreciate  such  feelings.  Later,  he  was  strong 
enough  to  lead  them  out  of  the  Algerian  mess,  a 
war  from  which  France  suffered  almost  as  much 
moral  anguish  as  the  U.  S.  over  Vietnam.  He  had 
to  break  the  back  of  the  French  army  to  do  it  and 
find  room  for  a  million  expatriated  French  settlers 
in  France.  No  other  Frenchman  could  have  done  it. 
In  the  end  they  were  thankful  for  it. 

Nor  were  they  really  angry  with  him  for  trying 
to  reassert  France's  status  among  the  world's  great 
powers,  though  they  never  quite  shared  his  will 
and  determination.  They  knew  it  was  beyond  their 
strength.  In  a  showdown  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
when  the  chips  were  down  between  Arabs  and  Is- 
raelis, or  when  it  came  to  weighing  the  strength  of 
.  a  sizable  gold  reserve  against  the  industrial  prowess 
of  the  dollar:  they  knew  none  of  these  could  be 
settled  with  words. 


Ihad  talked  over  many  of  these  questions  with  a 
brilliant  young  French  economic  consultant  in 
the  past.  Olivier  de  Sarnez  is  not  a  Gaullist  in  the 
historic  sense:  in  1968  he  had  accepted  a  parlia- 
mentary mandate  on  top  of  his  private  career.  He 
could  see  the  direction  his  country  was  taking  un- 
der de  Gaulle  and  liked  what  he  saw.  He  knew  all 
about  France's  old-fashioned  industries  and  busi- 
ness manners:  the  long  lunches  in  Paris  at  which 
little  is  ever  decided;  the  little  provincial  patrons 
who  are  happy  if  their  sales  produce  just  enough 
profits  to  keep  their  families  in  clover,  who  refuse 
to  worry  about  exports  or  international  competition 
until  it  is  too  late,  who  are  still  confident  there  will 
always  be  enough  bread  and  red  wine  in  France  to 
keep  their  workers  happy.  He  knew  they  were  fright- 
ened and  worried.  But  he  also  knew  the  new  men, 
who  were  taking  over  from  them,  conscious  of  the 
competition  unleashed  by  the  Common  Market  and 
America's  international  corporations.  Like  their 
neighbors  they  would  have  to  learn  to  produce  effi- 
ciently and  export,  not  only  to  survive  but  to  ex- 
pand. 

France,  in  his  eyes,  had  a  far  better  base  for  the 
operation.  It  was  the  only  country  in  Europe  still 
capable  of  feeding  itself.  Willi  only  half  the  steel 
production  and  a  far  lower  output  in  cars,  fiance 
still  had  as  good  a  gross  national  product  per  capita 


as  West  Germany.  If  they  could  join  an  effi  i 
export-minded  industry  to  their  agricultural  i= 
they  would  soon  have  the  strongest  economy  i  E 
rope.  He  was  confident  they  could  do  it.  The  h 
cators  of  economic  growth  were  beginning  to  x 
their  steady  advance.  Moreover,  the  pragmat  ( 
ganizational  methods  with  which  the  Amer  i, 
English,  and  Germans  had  launched  their  indu  i 
ization  were  being  replaced  by  more  analytic  e 
ods  far  better  adapted  to  the  Latin  mind.  "I  U 
the  next  round  may  go  to  us,"  he  told  me.  1 
would  be  the  inventors  of  the  new  structures.  F  r 
brains  might  eventually  get  more  out  of  IBMV 
puters  than  American. 

Though  the  overall  performance  of  the  F  i 
economy  under  de  Gaulle  was  mediocre  com 
to  that  of  West  Germany  or  Italy,  the  gross  na 
product  had  increased  by  half  in  ten  years 
Dassault's  genius  as  an  aircraft  designer  had 
the  Israeli  air  force  an  excellent  multipurpcr 
fighter,  while  he  invaded  the  U.  S.  market  wil< 
of  the  best  executive  jets,  his  Fanjet  Falcon' 
guet's  short  takeoff  and  landing  cargo  plan' 
been  picked  up  by  McDonnell-Douglas  for  1 
a  short-haul  passenger  plane  in  the  Northeasf 
ridor,  and  is  now  being  tested  by  America 
Eastern   Airlines.  The  Anglo-French  supe 
transport,  the  Concorde,  owed  its  design  t  1(1 
French   rather  than  the  British  engineers. 
French  Caravelle,  with  its  rear-mounted  engiir 
itiated  the  so-called  second  generation  of  jet3  ;|" 
aircraft  design,"  an  American  expert  once  toll™ 
"the  French  are  still  among  the  most  invent |  < 
the  world." 

Baron  Marcel  Bich,  a  minor  success  of  ;P 
managed  to  take  over  Waterman's  in  Conne[ ! 
after  swamping  the  Fluropean  market  w  ith  his  1 
ballpoint  pens.  French  throwaway  lighters,1!?1 
quet"  and  "Stick','  have  equally  conquered  ' 
markets,  including  the  U.  S.,  the  world  lea<' 
expendable  gadgets. 

However,  such  success  stories  tend  to  be  th ,[ 
ception  rather  than  the  rule  in  France.  The  pc4  - 
giants  of  European  industry  have  been  care'F1 
choose  Italy  or  Germany  as  their  birthplaces."  L 

One  day  I  found  my  friend  de  Sarnez  despoi 
"No  matter  who  follows  de  Gaulle,"  he  said' 
are  headed  for  a  period  of  mediocrity.  It  w 
Frenchmen.  It  will  be  enrichin 
will  be  mediocre."  I  was  sta' 


pleasant  fo 
many.  But 


How  could  he  believe  that  one  man  made  S% 
difference?  Fiance  would  no  longer  try  to 
herself  in  world  affairs,  he  explained.  It 
lose  faith  in  the  creative  power  of  politics 
statement  sounded  curious  coming  from  him. 
had  previously  argued  that  good  or  bad  go 
ments  were  indifferent  to  the  real  achievemei 
a  society,  book  at  Britain,  he  liked  to  say.  No  « 
try  had  a  more  stable  political  establishment 
Britain.  Yet  the  British  economy  was  in  a 
Their  finely  tuned  and  balanced  parliaments] 
chinery  had  not  sufficed  to  get  the  British  o 
their  muddle.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand 
been  politically  impotent  since  the  end  of  the 
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hey  had  managed  to  build  one  of  the  most 
.  economic  powerhouses  in  that  time.  Modern 
ies  took  care  of  themselves.  Charles  de  Gaulle 
i;en  something  else.  He  was  a  great  man  in  his 
ight.  He  had  infused  French  politics  with  his 
5.  Now  they  would  return  to  mediocrity, 
i  thing  like  Belgium  with  a  better  climate." 
I  de  Gaulle's  fundamental  error,  it  seemed  to 
as  that  he  could  conceive  of  greatness  only 
j  itical  terms,  that  he  tended  to  equate  power 
itt;;reatness,  even  if  he  tried  to  replace  the  vul- 
iij  of  force  with  the  appeal  of  his  prestige  and 
A  tina  of  a  refined  rhetoric.  I  was  surprised  to 
el  intelligent  Frenchman  succumb  to  this  con- 
ij  v'hat  did  it  matter  whether  France  pulled  her 
at  in  South  America  or  in  the  Middle  East, 
pi  ally  if  it  depended  on  only  one  man?  What 
M  -nee  would  it  make  if  France's  voice  was  lost 
1 1  ird  World  politics,  because  only  de  Gaulle 
id  simultaneously  afford  to  espouse  the  cause 
jJ  ck  nationalists  while  arming  South  Africa 
jftdirage  jets.  Had  France  no  other  claims  to 
less? 

1  only  other  country  in  which  I  had  encoun- 
K  this  curious  preoccupation  with  past  glory 
ag, t itain.  Fortunately,  the  British  had  a  slightly 
m,  nt  approach  to  it  in  the  late  1950s,  when  they 
ig  to  turn  themselves  inside  out  to  adapt  to 
Ibi  >wn  twisted  vision  of  what  it  meant  to  be  "a 
ral-rate  nation."  It  was  their  phrase  for  what 
yj/ench  now  call  mediocrity.  But  the  concern 
jtlLnediocrity  is  taken  much  more  seriously  in 
wLi.  The  British,  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time, 
ml  began  to  realize  the  limits  of  their  political 
m  and  clung  to  fewer  shibboleths.  I  remember 
|allm  Muggeridge  describing  what  "great  fun" 
|w.  to  be  second-rate— as  a  power— anil  a  good 

I  t  of  his  countrymen  began  to  catch  on.  To- 
(jrj  lot  of  people  seem  to  be  having  a  lot  of  fun 

I I  tain,  some  of  it  highly  imaginative.  What 
til  me  most  about  the  British  revival  of  the  arts, 
Wi;or  of  British  theater,  their  lusty  exploitation 
\at  glimmering  tinsel  of  the  pop  scene,  is  that  it 
is i  the  hallmarks  of  a  social  revolution.  On  each 
sty )  London  I  have  been  struck  by  how  many 
pi  who  were  shunted  aside  and  ignored,  even 
Isoed  before,  are  suddenly  with  it;  there  has 

r   real  class  breakthrough. 

tyontrast,  the  French  seem  to  be  haunted,  even 
fei  ned  by  the  specter  of  their  mediocrity.  It  is 
tl  ugh  they  had  been  hiding  from  it  all  these 
■behind  de  Gaulle's  cloud  of  eloquence,  and 
\f\  iat  he  is  gone  grim  reality  will  emerge,  not 
lyj- »  the  political  or  economic  spheres,  but  in  the 
I  d  universalism  of  French  cultural  achieve- 
inj  ( As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  basic  direction  de 
gave  French  foreign  policy  is  likely  to  find 
Iteration,  even  if  the  tone  of  Georges  Pompi- 
■  lialogue  with  the  rest  of  Europe  and  France's 
ij  ic  allies  has  begun  to  be  a  little  more  polite.  I 
4  ns  that  the  political  tidiness  de  Gaulle  im- 
3|  on  his  nation  deadened  a  vital  nerve,  which 
ng  maintained  Paris  in  the  forefront  of  the 
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and  intellectual  avant-garde. 


Jean-Paul  Sartre  and  Albert  Camus  dominated 
the  intellectual  life  of  Europe  in  the  postwar  period 
as  few  other  men  have  done.  And  not  only  Europe's. 
But  what  did  it  help  Sartre  to  be  officially  anointed 
by  de  Gaulle,  when  he  granted  that  "Sartre,  too,  is 
France."  (At  the  time  he  refused  to  prosecute  him 
for  inciting  French  youth  to  escape  the  draft  during 
the  Algerian  struggle.)  His  philosophy  of  existential 
engagement  has  long  lost  its  significance,  even 
among  French  youth.  "Keep  it  short,  we  are  waiting 
for  instructions,"  rebellious  Sorbonne  students  told 
him  before  a  rally  last  May. 

Where,  it  could  be  asked,  are  the  men  of  Sartre's 
and  Camus's  stature  today,  where  the  successors 
of  Matisse  and  Braque,  the  new  Paul  Claudel  or 
Jacques  Maritain  to  affirm  the  Catholic  conscience 
of  France?  Even  Edith  Piaf,  the  febrile  voice  of  the 
streets,  seems  to  have  had  no  worthy  successor.  A 
pretty  girl  with  bangs  named  Mireille  Mathieu  has 
been  trying  to  sound  like  her,  though  she  clearly 
lacks  that  mixture  of  joy  and  defiant  despair  which 
carried  Piaf's  voice  into  the  heart  of  every  French- 
man. 

Literature,  the  nation's  preferred  form  of  self- 
reflection,  appears  to  be  stuck  in  the  dead  end  of  the 
stylistic  exercises  initiated  by  Alain  Robbe-Grillet 
and  known  as  the  "nouveau  roman,"  which  pays 
nice  attention  to  snatches  of  disjunct  reality  rather 
than  to  telling  a  story.  Small  coteries  of  readers 
here  and  abroad  are  absorbed  by  the  darkly  power- 
ful and  erotic  novels  of  Georges  Bataille.  while 
France's  best-known  young  novelist,  the  Mauri- 
tian Jean-Marie  Gustave  le  Clezio,  of  whom  one 
literary  observer  said  he  looks  like  "a  clean-living 
rugby  captain  but  writes  like  Dante  in  Hell."  has 
at  least  infused  the  techniques  of  the  new  novel  with 
a  very  personal  passion.  But  France  continues  to 
wait  for  another  Balzac  or  Flaubert,  a  writer  with 
the  allegoric  powers  of  Camus.  To  my  mind  the 
last  writer  who  sent  shock-waves  through  Western 
literature  died  when  Louis-Ferdinand  Celine  com- 
pleted his  life's  Voyage  au  bout  de  la  nuit.  The 
French  still  write  a  great  deal,  but  somehow  the 
fame  of  the  recipients  of  their  regularly  awarded 
literary  prizes  rarely  travels  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  country.  The  British  author  of  The  New  French 
Revolution,  John  Ardagh,  wrote  recently,  "If  there 
is  to  be  a  French  creative  revival  in  the  arts,  my 
guess  is  that  it  will  not  come  from  Paris,"  where  he 
found  "novelists  have  tended  to  mix  with  each  other 
in  a  rarefied  milieu,"  while  their  raw  material  of 
life  was  generally  drawn  from  their  own  childhood 
memories  of  family  crises  or  current  intrigues  and 
amours.  However,  even  Ardagh  was  able  to  produce 
no  convincing  evidence  of  a  supposed  "burgeoning 
intellectual  life"  in  the  provinces. 


The  drama  of  France's  cultural  decline  under 
de  Gaulle  may  well  be  linked  to  a  more  profound 
hubris.Culture  w  as  the  domain  in  which  de  Gaulle's 
France  had  its  highest  stake.  The  spirit  was  the 
sphere  in  which  it  had  always  shone  and  still  could 
shine  despite  economic  lags.  By  confiding  French 


"The  only  other 
country  in  which  I 
had  encountered 
this  curious 
preoccupation 
with  past  glory 
was  Britain." 
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culture  to  the  care  of  Andre  Malraux,  he  had  chosen 
one  of  the  last  of  his  nation's  undisputed  intellectual 
greats,  a  man  held  in  universal  esteem.  Malraux 
was  to  act  as  chief  cultural  animator,  the  inspirer  of 
new  exploits,  and  the  administrator  of  an  acknowl- 
edged heritage.  The  author  of  La  Condition  Hu- 
maine,  intellectual  revolutionary  and  grand  avert- 
Inner,  art  connoisseur  and  historian  of  ideas,  he- 
came  Western  Europe's  only  national  Minister  of 
Culture.  During  the  ten  years  of  his  reign  he  struck 
out  in  every  possible  direction,  trying  to  give  im- 
pulses where  they  were  most  needed.  His  ministry 
sent  treasures  of  the  Louvre  to  America  and  Japan. 
At  home,  he  organized  vast  retrospectives,  includ- 
ing the  unforgettable  Picasso  exhibition  which  idled* 
the  Grand  and  the  Petit  Palais  in  Paris.  He  honored 
such  men  as  Braque  and  Le  Corbusier  with  epic 
eulogies  at  elaborate  state  funerals.  He  washed  the 
soot  off  the  historic  edifices  of  Paris,  dotted  the 
lawns  of  the  Louvre  with  Maillol  nudes,  and  brought 
Charles  Munch  back  to  direct  a  new  Orchestre  de 
Paris. 

His  real  innovation,  however,  was  to  create  the 
Maisons  de  la  Culture  through  which  he  hoped  to 
wrest  the  arts  and  culture  from  Paris  and  spread 
them  over  the  provinces.  They  were  to  be  the  cata- 
lyst of  the  French  cultural  revival.  "For  the  price 
of  25  kilometers  of  super  highway,  France  can  be- 
come once  more  the  first  cultural  country  of  the 
world,  in  the  course  ol  the  next  ten  years,"  Malraux 
told  the  French  assembly  in  the  fall  of  1966.  At  the 
opening  of  the  pilot  House  at  Bourges  in  1963,  he 
had  given  a  prophetic  vision  of  his  aims,  to  he 
repeated  on  appropriate  occasions  throughout  the 
land.  "Culture,"  he  said,  "is  the  totality  [French: 
ensemble  \  of  forms  which  have  been  stronger  than 
death.  All  young  men  in  this  town  must  he  put  into 
contact  widi  that  which  counts  at  least  as  much  as 
sex  and  blood,  because  if  there  is  perhaps  an  im- 
mortality in  the  night,  there  is  certainly  an  immor- 
tality in  men.  We  must  be  able  to  assemble  the 
greatest  number  of  works  for  the  greatest  number 
of  men." 

Inspired  by  the  initial  experiments  of  the  Soviet 
revolution,  there  was  also  something  great  and 
noble  in  the  old  adventurer's  attempt  to  revive  his 
country's  artistic  nerve.  Culture  was  to  be  taken  oul 
of  the  hands  of  the  Parisian  elites,  declared  the  ci\  il 
right  of  all,  the  "duty"  even,  of  the  Slate  "Just  as 
much  as  they  have  a  right  to  schools,  the  masses 
have  a  right  to  theater  and  museums,"  he  pro- 
nounced. 

\\  i-  hardly  have  the  space  here  to  try  and  evalu- 
ate thevarious  theatrical  and  cultural  experiments  ol 
Malraux's  Mouses  of  Culture.  Nevertheless,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  what  they  lacked  most  was  the 
support  of  the  municipalities  onto  which  they  had 
been  grafted  by  grants-in-aid.  It  was  probabl)  in- 
evitable that  the  young  directors  of  these  Mouses 
concentrated  most  of  their  efforts  on  theatrical  pro- 
ductions, usually  modernized  classics  made  pal- 
atable for  the  masses,  supplemented  bv  staging  of 
Brecht  or  Beckett.  Some  even  wrote  their  own 
pieces,  rather  pedestrian  Marxian  molality  plays. 


whose  impact  never  went  beyond  their  own  s  - 
dized  stages  and  captive  subscription  audience;  Jul 
the  town  folk  in  the  provinces  grew  suspicion  ni 
considered  them  subversive. 

Meanwhile,  the  Parisian  stage  languished  i 
used  to  be  the  city  of  playwrights,"  Orson  \UU 
complained  on  a  brief  stopover;  "now  it  mu  ( 
discounted  entirely."  The  statement  was  a  bit  li  sn 
for  there  have  certainly  been  some  bright  moi  nti 
in  the  generally  bleak  scene.  Fernando  Arrabajfa 
instance,  a  young  Spanish  emigre,  had  some  jtei 
national  acclaim  for  his  weird  celebrations  cjth 
theater  of  the  absurd.  Genet,  Ionesco,  and  Bi 
.are  still  around.  Yet,  it  is  true  there  are  no  y  m 
Parisian  playwrights  in  sight  to  hold  up  to  l!ri  § 
Harold  Pinter,  Sweden's  Peter  Weiss,  Gerrmv' 
Rolf  Hochhuth,  or  America's  Edward  Albee.  i 

I  am  certain  that  among  the  thousand  par  ei 
who  still  populate  the  studios  of  the  Left  Banket 
are  a  few  undiscovered  talents.  But  painting  1 
living  art  is  in  deep  trouble  in  France.  Toda,,  n 
one  speaks  of  a  Parisian  school  anymore,  vili 
more  than  almost  any  other  form  of  artistic  en^at 
or.  painting  seems  to  have  lost  its  link  to  soci^'  i 
f  iance.  The  major  collectors  have  always 
abroad,  anyway.  Nowadays,  no  banker  in  Fjnq 
has  been  willing,  like  the  Chase  Manhattan's  Ijvi 
Rockefeller,  to  integrate  abstract  canvases  int,ti 
total  design  of  an  office  building.  One  has  to  ;» 1 
Chicago  to  discover  the  largest  of  Picasso's  vjrl 
on  a  municipal  square.  In  no  country  does  tlj  Vi 
sistance  to  modern  sculpture  in  public  parks  -n 
the  integration  of  modern  paintings  into  new  litt) 
ings  seem  as  strong  as  in  France,  despite  a  law  vf iq 
obliges  every  new  public  edifice  to  consecraB 
least  one  per  cent  of  the  builder's  budget  to  a  bin 
artist's  work. 

Perhaps  one  should  not  even  bother,  in  seaijia 
symptoms  of  cultural  achievements,  to  look,inl 
such  peeling  mirrors  of  \\  estern  culture  as  th,  r; 
ditional  stage,  figurative  arts,  or  musical  estal  ^-1 
ments.  The)  seem  to  be  suffering  from  an  er*,io 
of  standards  everywhere.  In  France  the  tradit-fni 
arts  ow  ed  much  of  their  vigor  and  life  to  aristociti 
munificence  on  which  few  members  of  the  selfiioi 
fidenl  nineteenth-century  middle  classes  evetjiijl 
proved,  merely  emulating  the  established  tastcTi 
dav  there  is  none  more  conserv  ative  than  Fra  :fl 
grande  or  petite  bourgeoisie. 

The  most  symptomatic  expression  of  its  ley  < 
taste  perhaps  is  the  ubiquitous  preference  fo  n 
tiques  as  against  modern  designs,  and  if  the  ina 
of  modern  architecture  has  been  negligible 
France,  it  is  due  largely  to  the  conservatism  <  1 
public  and  private  builders.  Swiss-born  Le  oj 
busier  left  the  smallest  part  of  his  work  in  the  (  H 
try  of  his  adoption.  He  was  allowed  to  desigu  l 
of  Malraux's  Mouses  of  Culture  onlv  after  I  i< 
recriminations  by  Claudius  Petit,  one  of  his  * 1 
fenders  in  the  National  Assembly.  Young  archi 
incessant  I  v  complain  about  anachronistic  Inn 
regulations  and  the  widespread  resistance  to  iiw 
ern  architecture  in  France.  And  it  must  be  grail 
that  when  something  new  does  go  up  iii  Paris,  1 
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aj  le  glass  and  steel  complex  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Q  :  Montparnasse  or  the  high-rise  buildings  near 
t)|  Eiffel  Tower,  they  tend  to  be  ugly. 


le  modern  art  form  in  which  the  French  have 
certainly  not  missed  the  boat  is  filmmaking, 
ich  directors  such  as  Francois  Truffaut,  Alain 
mis,  Claude  Chabrol,  and  Swiss-born  Jean-Luc 
ard  have  remained  in  the  front  line  of  the  inter- 
j'.  3nal  avant-garde  despite  occasional  lapses.  God- 
1 5  controversial  productions  even  appear  to 
i  :  overtaken  French  literature's  traditional  role 
o'  icial  criticism  and  what  is  more,  that  of  inspired 
|  nalism.  His  film  La  Chinoise  gave  the  first  hint 
l  le  student  troubles  which  were  to  shake  France 
fj  ar  later,  long  before  any  French  (or  foreign) 
Jtrters  were  on  the  scent. 

■  owever,  the  nouvelle  vague  predates  Malraux's 
to'ts  by  many  years  and,  despite  continued  subsi- 
[f  developed  counter  to  his  maxims  of  cultural 
H  ulation  from  above.  The  young  directors  owed 
It  of  their  impulses  and  early  training  to  Henri 
■^lois,  founder  of  the  French  Cinematheque, 
I  m  Malraux's  officials  tried  to  remove  by  force 
1'  April  on  charges  of  "inefficiency."  Langlois, 
1  preached  the  simplicity  of  craft  seen  in  early 
l':rican  films,  also  believes  in  the  inalienable  ere- 
1  i  freedom  of  the  individual,  even  to  the  point  of 

■  chy.  "Order  is  the  enemy  of  art,"  he  once  told 
|  "it  is  the  product  of  the  jungle.  Artistic  crea- 
I  y  cannot  be  organized."  A  year  later,  after  the 

1  of  May  and  June,  I  heard  Malraux  condemn 
ent  rebels  because  they  "believe  in  the  creative 
er  of  chaos  versus  order,"  while  he  dismissed 
i-Louis  Barrault  for  having  surrendered  the 
Dii  Theater  of  France  to  them.  He  was  obliged 
ill  back  the  animator  of  his  pilot  House  of  Cul- 
,  who  had  suddenly  turned  into  a  dangerous 
tural  subversive,"  while  Malraux  described 

2  of  the  others  as  "professional  agitators,"  be- 
e  they  also  welcomed  the  May  revolution, 
arhaps  this  was  his  ultimate  tragedy.  He  could 
3e  a  cultural  revolutionary  and  defend  the  Gaull- 
stablishment  at  the  same  time.  His  attempt  to 
ciate  the  State  to  a  radical  diffusion  of  culture 
•nd  the  traditional  elite  failed  because  it  sanc- 
td  dissent  and  "cultural  subversion"  only  so 

as  it  was  "safe."  The  massive  demonstration 
'aris  filmmakers  and  cine-rats  in  defense  of 
ri  Langlois  in  front  of  the  National  Cinema- 
■ue  at  the  Irocadero,  turned  into  a  kind  of  dress 
arsal  of  the  May  demonstrations  a  month  later. 


le  ordinary  Frenchman's  fear  of  chaos,  revived 
jy  last  year's  mercurial  disorders,  are  just  as 
t  as  his  nagging  sense  of  mediocrity,  although 
not  only  in  France  that  the  middle  class  has 
ted  this  way.  While  uncertain  about  the  real 
h  of  inherited  standards,  the  French  have  de- 
ped  a  highly  emotional  attitude  to  what  they 
'  our  race  after  the  Americans."  It  is  rare  to 
:  with  the  restful  equanimity  of,  for  instance, 


J.B.  Priestley,  who  once  said,  "I  do  not  know  where 
we  are  headed,  but  I  am  sure  the  Americans  will  be 
there  first."  Despite  fierce  mental  reservations  in 
France,  one  is  constantly  struck  by  a  haste  to  catch 
up,  a  sense  of  being  behind  the  others  (and  not  only 
the  Americans).  In  the  economic  field  the  more 
immediate  criterion  remains  Germany  and  its 
frightening  ability  to  outsell  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
language  of  French  advertising  is  now  studded  with 
franglais  expressions,  from  "le  shopping"  to  "fully- 
fashioned"  or  such  weird  constructions  as  "man- 
top,"  to  name  a  wig,  or  "le  nouvel  o-yes"  brassiere. 
A  naive  acceptance  of  things  American,  references 
to  the  American  model,  even  during  the  recent  presi- 
dential campaign,  seems  to  be  compensated  for  just 
as  often  by  a  clinging  nostalgia  for  timeworn  French 
virtues  and  an  inherent  conviction  of  intellectual 
superiority. 

In  Paris  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  France  is  still 
mainly  a  country  of  small  towns  and  villages  with 
an  amazing  amount  of  open  space  between  them 
compared  to  its  Common  Market  neighbors,  or  Brit- 
ain. Their  cobblestone  streets,  medieval  cathedrals, 
or  ancient  square  fieldstone  churches,  the  inevitable 
Hotel  de  Ville  with  a  tricolor  over  the  main  door, 
the  monuments  to  the  victims  of  three  wars  deco- 
rated with  fresh  flowers,  the  shingle  of  the  local 
Notaire,  and  gossip  around  the  zinc  counter  of  the 
local  Cafe  du  Commerce  were  my  own  first  picture 
of  France.  One  cannot  understand  France  without 
it,  I  believe.  This  is  where  the  revolutions  that  are 
started  in  Paris  have  always  been  unmade  again, 
just  as  last  year's  was,  here  where  le  chatelain  may 
still  live  in  his  ancestral  manor,  despite  the  Great 
Revolution  of  1796.  This  is  the  France  from  which 
almost  every  Frenchman  hails,  to  which  even  Pari- 
sians have  never  severed  their  links,  and  to  which 
almost  all  would  like  to  return. 

In  one  of  those  towns,  on  my  first  trip  to  the 
French  provinces,  I  came  across  an  editorial  in  a 
local  paper  complaining  about  France's  love  for  the 
diminutive  aspects  of  life.  "Everybody  wants  his 
petite  maison,  his  petit  jardin,  his  petite  femme,  and 
finally  his  petite  retraite"  the  writer  found.  "At  this 
rate  we  will  surely  end  up  as  un  petit  peuple."  De 
Gaulle  changed  all  that.  For  ten  years  it  would  have 
been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discover  this  sort 
of  editorial  anywhere  in  France.  But.  the  ground- 
swell  of  nostalgia  which  almost  carried  the  chubby, 
amicable  Senator,  Alain  Poher,  into  the  presidency 
and  to  which  de  Gaulle's  successor  had  to  make  his 
major  concessions  was  nothing  less  than  a  deep- 
rooted  desire  to  go  back  to  the  world  in  which  the 
seasons  are  marked  by  the  start  of  angling  and  hunt 
ing,  where  social  life  exhausts  itself  in  family  gath- 
erings and  an  intense  supervision  of  children. 

Much  of  the  present  malaise  in  France  appears 
to  stem  from  the  realization,  among  the  young  es- 
pecially, that  they  can  no  longer  go  back  to  thrii 
spiritual  provincial  homes.  The  modern  world  of 
supermarkets,  superhighways,  super  industries,  and 
super  universities  is  gradually  extending  its  grip  on 
France  as  well.  Their  impact  has  been  a  little  de- 
layed by  the  agricultural  substructure  of  French 


'Culture  was  to  be 
taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the 
Parisian  elites, 
declared  the  civil 
right  of  all,  the 
'duty'  even,  of  the 
state." 
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society,  and  blunted  by  the  rigidity  of  a  class-con- 
scious bourgeoisie,  proud  to  be  the  product  of  a 
historic  revolution  which,  among  other  things, 
proved  that  if  something  did  not  originate  in  France 
it  was  not  important.  The  image  of  small-town 
France  helps  to  explain  why  the  traditional  French 
way  of  life  has  always  been  basically  anti-industrial 
and  is  having  such  an  agonizing  time  adapting  to 
the  industrial  mold  to  this  day,  why  its  predomi- 
nant cultural  tastes  appear  to  have  so  little  rele- 
vance. While  America  is  already  in  the  throes  of 
confronting  a  multiracial  society,  France  has  not 
yet  found  a  way  to  accommodate  its  industrial  pro- 
letariat and  must  still  live  with  a  fifth  of  its  "white" 
population  at  intermittent  odds  with  their  society. 

It  was  another  French  friend,  Sebastien  de  la 
Selle,  who  pointed  out  to  me,  "We  might  have  more 
impulse  to  change,  if  we  had  the  American  racial 
problem.  I  think  Negroes  will  keep  America  from 
losing  its  dynamism."  That  was  before  last  May's 
revolt,  sparked  by  the  students  of  Paris  but  followed 
by  a  strike  in  which  finally  ten  million  people  were 
involved,  almost  the  entire  working  force  of  the 
country.  Although  I  was  not  in  France  to  witness  it, 
I  have  heard  French  acquaintances  speak  of  their 
revolutionary  fling  with  romantic  tremors  in  their 
voices,  "l  or  a  few  days  we  had  no  government  at 
all.  It  was  anarchy.  A  curious  floating  feeling,"  one 
woman  remembered.  Another  recalled  the  beauty  of 
the  barricades  in  Paris.  Burned-out  carcasses  of 
cars  strewn  helter-skelter  across  the  avenues  of  the 
-Latin  Quarter,  turning  them  into  stages  of  gigantic 
and  bizarre  happenings.  Sinister-looking  riot  police 
in  plastic  helmets,  carrying  shields  and  masks 
against  the  tear  gas,  swinging  their  clubs  in  pursuit 
of  their  blooded  young  opponents.  They  like  to 
remember  the  slogans  and  graffiti  on  the  walls  as 
though  they  were  snatches  from  a  favorite  play.  Not 
all  were  original,  but  each  expressed  a  little  of  man's 
universal  disgust  with  modern  society's  ills.  "The 
forest  preceded  him,  the  desert  follows,"  one  said. 
Another:  "Do  not  change  your  employer,  change 
the  employment  of  life."  Then  there  was  the  end- 
less, emotion-choked  talkathon  at  the  Odeon  and 
the  Sorbonne's  Amphi.  On  the  outskirts  of  Paris, 
popular  entertainers  were  giving  impromptu  skits 
for  factory  workers.  To  many  Frenchmen  the  joy 
of  the  revolution  was  real,  a  heady  breakdown  of 
responsibility  and  dependence  few  have  forgotten. 


When  il  was  all  over,  Georges  Pompidou,  who 
wisely  allowed  the  students  to  roam,  shock- 
ing provincials  with  the  spectacle  of  their  "ex- 
cesses." had  silenced  the  workers  with  whopping 
wage  hikes.  The  old,  much  stronger  forces  of  die 
bourgeoisie  look  over  again.  Marching  among  lens 
of  thousands  up  the  Champs-Elysees  behind  the  tri- 
colored  flags  of  the  Republic,  a  friend  of  mine 
noticed  a  little  patrgn  with  a  finely  trimmed 
moustache,  a  small  pearl  in  his  tie,  briefly  step  out 
of  the  throng  to  tap  a  worker,  jeering  from  the 
sidelines,  on  the  shoulder  with  his  gold-tipped  cane 
and  sn,-i|>.  "Qa  suffit.  An  travail  maintenant." 


Millions  of  Frenchmen,  many  of  whom  are  is 
beginning  to  be  drawn  out  of  their  impoveri  ei 
condition,  many  of  whom  are  just  as  deprivedj;o 
nomically  as  American  Negroes,  were  thus  tajet 
and  went  back  to  work.  They  went  back  to  s|tl] 
dilapidated  cold-water  flats  in  the  city,  where  i  ni 
lies  may  still  live  seven  to  a  room,  back  to  au|ii 
tenements  in  the  suburbs,  back  to  meager  inclie 
which  help  them  just  to  stay  fed,  back  to  repeticu- 
barren  occupations  from  which  the  revolution^ 
given  them  brief,  joyful  respite. 

To  millions  of  strikers,  the  May  revolutionha 
also  their  first  escape  from  mediocrity,  piefn 
•the  facade  of  a  to  them  false  grandeur,  thougjd 
Gaulle  was  quick  to  acknowledge  its  virtues  by  ^ui 
tering  under  his  breath,  "Bien  sur,  la  France  lad 
ways  exemplary."  He  was  hardly  wrong  in  sftn 
the  sudden  eruption  of  the  French  as  part  of  a  9 
universal  unrest. 

Georges  Pompidou,  who  stepped  into  his  goe 
this  summer  with  a  promise  of  law  and  orderjin 
fishing  weekends,  and  tranquil  summer  vacal^ri! 
said  at  the  time  that  "none  of  us  will  ever  be  nil 
the  same  again."  He  won  his  election  with  gifjffl 
the  small  shopkeepers,  the  small  family  farmerllh 
small  artisans,  all  those  who  felt  threatened  blth 
onslaught  of  industrial  macro-structures.  Soc 
w  as  off  musing  in  a  renovated  medieval  castle  c  ti 
Mediterranean,  the  Fort  de  Bregancon,  about  ii 
lumieres  nouvelles"''  of  a  French  "spiritual  re  ail 
sance,"  and  telling  a  friend.  "In  the  search  fona 
conditions  of  life  for  post-industrial  man  F:  nd 
still  has  an  important  role  to  play."  He  did  not 
tend,"  as  de  Gaulle  might  have,  "that  France 
only  one  or  the  first.  However,  it  seems  to  mc  hi 
in  an  evolution  of  which  the  United  States  is 
the  motor  and  the  symbol,  the  world  needs  a 
ception  of  life  based  on  the  values  which  the 
tries  of  Western  Europe  are  best  qualified  to  d 
because  they  still  have  a  large  part  in  the  indu 
civilization  which  they  originated  and  becaus«| 
here,  as  we  saw    in   France,  that  the  stro 
anxieties  and  reticence  toward  a  purely  mater 
society  are  being  felt." 

The  shock  of  the  franc's  devaluation  this 
mer,  the  return  to  labor  unrest,  and  mounting 
tests  from  France's  two  and  a  half  million 
shopkeepers,  and  the  far  from  quiescent  stile 
revolt  in  Pompidou's  France  will  hardly  he  so<  H 
by  the  old  medicine  of  a  few  concessions  hen  ti 
gifts  to  low-income  groups  there,  and  a  prom: 
balance  the  budget.  Both  Pompidou  and  his  F  n 
Minister  Jacques  Chaban-Delmas,  who  rec 
promised  to  dismantle  the  "archaic  structure 
his  own  vision  of  a  nouvelle  societe,  seem  I 
aware  that  turning  F  rance  into  a  modern  indu: 
stale  will  require  a  profound  transformation  i 
social  structures  and  mentality  of  its  people.  I] 
hope  they  also  begin  to  realize  this  revolution 
not  be  ordered  from  above  but  depends  01 
liberated  genius  and  spiril   of  adventure  o! 
French,  that  in  the  end  il  will  be  up  to  the  pi 
w  hether  they  w  in  their  si  ruggle  with  medioci  it] 
whethei  the)  feel  it  is  worth  the  bother. 
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After  coffee... 
enjoy 

ta  Grande  Liqueur  Francaise 


There  is  only  one  Benedictine,  the  liqueur  made  for  over 
400  years  at  the  Abbey  in  Fecamp,  France.  And  now,  dis- 
cover Coffee  D.O.M  1  '/2  oz.  of  Benedictine.  A  cup  of  hot 
coffee.  Topped  with  whipped  cream. 


or  a  set  of  four  D.O.M  mugs,  send  $5  to  Benedictine,  Dept.  D.  Box  462,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08603 
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New  black  writers 


A  Different  Drummer,  by  William 
Melvin  Kelley.  Doubleday  Anchor, 
$1.25. 

This  Child's  Gonna  Live,  by  Sarah  E. 
Wright.  Delacorte,  $5.95. 
Sons  of  Darkness,  Sons  of  Light,  by 
John  A.  Williams.  Little,  Brown,  $5.95. 
A  Wilderness  of  Vines,  by  Hal  Ben- 
nett. Doubleday,  $4.95. 
The  Black  Wine,  by  Hal  Bennett. 
Doubleday,  $5.50. 

The  Flagellants,  by  Carlene  Polite. 
Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux.  $4.95. 
Hue  and  Cry,  by  James  Alan  McPherson 
Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  $5.95. 
The   Free-Lance   Pallhearers,  by 
Ishmael  Reed.  Doubleday,  $3.95. 
Yellow  Back  Radio  Broke-Down, 
by  Ishmael  Reed.  Doubleday,  $4.95. 

For  readers  in  their  middle  years, 
Negro  writing  in  America  has  meant 
primarily  the  work  of  Richard  Wright, 
Ralph  Ellison,  and  James  Baldwin.  It  is 
only  natural  that  we  find  ourselves  most 
responsive  to  the  writers  who  first  be- 
gan to  publish  in  our  youth  and  whose 
intellectual  history  seems  more  or  less 
parallel  to  our  own.  Later,  it  becomes 
hard  to  "keep  up"  and  one  is  not  even 
sure  it's  worth  trying.  New  writers- 
new  critics.  Yet  there  is  a  real  injustice 
here,  both  to  black  writers  now  in  mid- 
dle age,  who  must  be  sick  to  death  of 
being  overshadowed  by  Wright,  Ellison, 
and  Baldwin,  and  the  younger  black 
writers,  who  are  often  trying  to  estab- 
lish themselves  through  conflict  with 
these  powerful  figures. 

This  past  summer,  in  the  hope  of 
breaking  past  generational  boundaries, 
I  spent  some  weeks  reading  a  number  of 
little-known  black  novelists;  and  while 
I  can't  of  course  claim  to  have  gotten 
to  know  them  all,  those  whom  I  did  read 
were  sufficiently  arresting,  at  times  tal- 
ented, to  set  off  a  flow  of  impressions. 

The  most  important  of  these  impres- 
sions may  seem,  at  first  glance,  merely 
commonplace.  Among  the  black  writers 
I  read,  it  is  hard  to  discern  much  desire 
for  a  nationalist  or  separatist  black 
literature— assuming,  for  the  moment, 


that  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  such 
a  literature  might  be  and  that  it  could, 
in  fact,  come  into  existence.  Nor 
do  these  writers  confront  the  world  as 
a  militant  phalanx  united  in  behalf 
of  black  definition,  fulfilling  Frantz 
Fanon's  demand  that  the  black  writer 
turn  "himself  into  an  awakener  of  the 
people"  in  behalf  of  "a  fighting  litera- 
ture, a  revolutionary  literature."  That 
such  impulses  are  present  among  the 
younger  black  intellectuals  seems  very 
likely,  but  among  those  black  writers 
who  actually  publish  novels,  rather  than 
make  speeches  and  issue  declarations, 
the  more  extreme  forms  of  nationalism 
do  not  seem  to  flourish.  The  authors  I 
have  read  are  a  decidedly  individual- 
istic lot:  one  or  two  oriented  to  com- 
mercial success,  one  or  two  arty  and 
precious,  almost  all  caught  up  with  so- 
cial issues,  and  the  best  of  them  trying 
to  absorb  and  reshape  in  their  fiction 
experiences  of  youth  that  press  upon 
their  memory. 

Between  the  ideologists  of  blackness 
and  the  novelists  of  black  experience 
there  is  a  wide  gap.  The  ideologists  be- 
come famous  for  a  few  months  as  pop- 
guerrilla  celebrities,  appear  on  TV,  and 
reach  the  best-seller  lists;  for  all  their 
bloodcurdling  threats,  sometimes  I  sus- 
pect because  of  their  bloodcurdling 
threats,  they  are  at  ease  with  the  values 
of  the  society  they  denounce.  The  black 
writers,  those  truly  devoted  to  their  call- 
ing, still  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  To 
scream,  "Burn  Baby  Burn,"  over  CBS 
is  far  easier  than  to  write  a  serious  book. 

William  Melvin  Kelley's  A  Differ- 
ent Drummer,  now  reprinted  in 
paperback,  first  came  out  ten  years  ago 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  psychic  and 
cultural  distance  from  current  black 
rhetoric.  A  Different  Drummer  is  the 
work,  talented  but  flawed,  of  a  young 
man  nursing  traditional  kinds  of  liter- 
ary ambition.  His  subject  touches,  un- 
avoidably, upon  collective  suffering  and 


Irving  Howe's  latest  book  is  A  Treasury 
of  Yiddish  Poetry.//*'  is  editor  of  Dissent. 


struggle,  but  his  book  shows  the  t  « 
of  a  beginning  writer  in  search  oliel: 
definition. 

A  Different  Drummer  is  a  pajbl 
flanked  by  realistic  detail,  and  it  gfl 
the  story  of  how  the  Negroes  \ 
Southern  state  decide  spontaneous  t 
move  away.  The  idea  is  a  gripping  m 
and  for  a  few  chapters  Mr.  Kle 
handles  it  effectively.  Two  scene  v 
brate  in  memory:  the  description  f 
powerful  African  prince  escaping  ci 
a  Southern  slave  market  and  th  ai 
count  of  Tucker  Caliban,  a  seem  gj 
docile  descendant  of  the  African  pno 
salting  his  land,  burning  dowr  h 
house,  and  leading  an  exodus  IN  11 
But  the  excellence  of  this  local  ma  rii 
creates  difficulties  for  Mr.  Kelle1  / 
the  book  moves  beyond  its  first  fe 
scenes,  there  occurs  a  steadily  de  ei 
ing  split  between  the  design  of  the  r 
ble  and  the  realism  of  the  detail,  fb 
fifty  or  so  pages  the  drift  of  the  pa  b 
becomes  clear  and  the  remaining  'aj 
ters  seem  a  mere  dutiful  workings  I:  I 
its  premises. 

When  he  wrote  his  book  Wi  a: 
Kelley  was  in  his  early  twenties  1 
had   been   graduated   from  Fiel  tc 
School  and  Harvard  University,  nf*h( 
exactly  a  crucible  of  black  experii  c< 
and  then,  in  trying  imaginative  I 
flesh  out  his  parable  of  secessioi  \ 
found  himself  leaning  heavily  on 
liam  Faulkner.  His  opening  paragij 
—an   abrupt   first  sentence,  "It 
over  now,"  followed  by  a  buttre  ir 
sequence  of  complex  declarative  e 
tences— immediately  recalls  Faulk 
style,  just  as  the  story  of  the  Af 
prince  bears  tonal  similarities  to  It 
Leaves."  Now  there  is  nothing  w  n 
there  is  only  something  dangerous,  i 
young  writer  coming  under  Faulk 
influence;  at  the  time  this  happen 
William  Kelley  it  was  happenin 
many  young  white  writers.  And  fe i, 
any,  could  sustain  the  comparison  |ii 
inadvertently  set  off  with  a  maste 

Beneath  its  con! rolled  surface  A  K 
ferent  Drummer  has  a  strong  seetl 
anger:  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  novi  I 


Jl.lack  writer  about  which  that  would 
J  >e  true.  Yet  Mr.  Kelley's  book  is 
J  er  tendentious  in  general  nor  black 
y  nalist  in  particular;  it  is  simply  a 
nj  first  novel  written  by  a  young  man 
m  g  to  find  a  place  for  himself  in  the 
M  "-kan  literary  tradition  and  choos- 
in  naterials  about  which  he  feels  most 
st  gly.  All  this,  of  course,  is  supposed 
■l  ive  changed  in  the  last  decade— 
m  'h  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  not  nearly 
I  uch  as  the  black  ideologists  say. 
I  r.  Kelley's  later  work  I  do  not  know. 
|je  s  Anderson,  himself  a  gifted  young 

■  o  writer,  has  printed  an  essay, 
|  :k  Writing-The  Other  Side"  (Dis- 
I  May-June  1968),  in  which  he  re- 

■  that  Mr.  Kelley  has  made  a 
I  )lete  shift  in  outlook : 

I '  the  private  school  and  Harvard 
mication  I've  had,  Vve  had  to  get 
I  ;r.  /  think  that  one  of  the  problems 
nit  an  integrated  person  is  that  he 
nost  at  home  with  white  people  but 
I  Is  most  inferior  to  white  people. 
i  the  other  hand,  he  feels  most 
jerior  to  black  people  but  most 
yaid  of  black  people.  .  .  . 

ke  other  young  black  writers,  Wil- 
Kelley  now  proposes  to  leave  be- 
the  Western  literary  tradition  and 
sustenance  in  the  African— a  stag- 
ig  and,  I  would  think,  self-defeat- 
ambition,  since  it  seems  unlikely 
anyone  can  choose  a  tradition,  let 
;  simply  decide  to  discard  the  one 
hich  he  has  grown  up.  Life  is  not 
programmatic;  it  is  rare  that  the 
I  an  will  can  be  that  imperious;  and 
i  dition  signifies  precisely  those  en- 
ding forces  that  shape  us  before  we 
iven  think  of  choices.  I  do  not  wish 
^rggest  any  complete  determinism 
f!  since  traditions  obviously  weaken 
die  and  men  can  struggle  to  shake 
heir  hold;  but  it  is  all  very  much 
I  i  complicated  than  Mr.  Kelley  sug- 
( .  So  too  with  his  notion  that  he  will 
mger  write  "for"  white  people: 

ere's  no  basic  reason  why  we 
ould  talk  to  white  people  Dostoev- 
if  did  not  talk  to  the  Germans  but 
the  Russians.  Proust  did  not  talk 
the  Russians  but  to  the  French. 

hd  we  have  to  talk  to  our  own 

I  ople. . . . 

|  it  as  Jervis  Anderson  gently  re- 
Is  William  Kelley: 

Ktoevsky's  importance  in  the  tradi- 
<n  of  W estern  writing  rests  as  much 
the  fact  that  he  made  a  great  and 
iversal  art  out  of  Russian  experi- 


WHEN  IT  SNOWS  IN  JACK  DANIEL 
HOLLOW  we  hand-feed  our  ducks.  Nothing  else 
changes  much. 

The  water  in  our  cave  spring  still  flows  at  56°.  Our 
Moore  County  neighbors  still  bring  us  fine  grain.  Our 
whiskey  ages  in  the  same  gentle  way  and  we  make  as 
much  Jack  Daniel's  as  when  it 
is  warm.  You  see,  making  good 
whiskey  doesn't  depend  on 
good  weather.  What  it 
calls  for  is  time  and  patience. 
And,  we  believe,  we  have 
plenty  of  both  here  at 
Jack  Daniel  Distillery. 
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David  Nimmer,  Public  Eye. 


Who  really  runs  Minneapolis?  Who  says  what  goes  in 
St.  Paul?  What's  the  deal  about  police  moonlighting? 
Do  high  school  kids  really  take  drugs?  Nimmer  knows. 
And  Nimmer  tells.  In  his  series  of  reports  for  The 
Minneapolis  Star. 

Why  does  Nimmer  investigate?  Because  "We  care," 
as  he  puts  it.  "We  ought  to  care,  especially  when 
people  feel  nobody  else  does."  Nimmer  has  a  heart 
for  the  public.  And  an  eye  for  the  public  to  let  people 
know  who's  maneuvering  whom  behind  the  scenes. 


Nimmer's  reporter  potential  helped  bring  him  a  Pr 
Beta  Kappa  key  in  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Wis 
consin.  His  reporter  performance  has  brought  results 
such  as  a  shake-up  in  the  Minneapolis  Building  In 
spection  Department  and  corrective  legislation  by  th 
Minnesota  Legislature  on  debt  pro-rating. 

David  Nimmer  cares.  What  he  investigates  and  re 
ports  because  he  cares  is  one  more  reason  The  Minne 
apolis  Star  and  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  are  the  mos 
influential  media  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 


The  Minneapolis  Star/ The  MinneapolisTribune 

John  Cowles,  Jr.,  President 


ce  as  on  the  fact  that  diverse  peo- 
?s  of  diverse  life  styles  were  able 

find  in  his  work  images  of  their 
m  situation.  Obviously,  black  sepa- 
mt  writing  has  not  left  itself  open 

such  an  accomplishment. 

[hat  will  emerge  from  William  Kel- 
turn  toward  literary  separatism 
tins  uncertain.  Talented  writers, 
Kie  is  one,  can  compose  good  novels 
under  the  spell  of  dubious  or  dis- 
ful  ideas:  the  process  of  composi- 
appears  to  be  far  less  influenced 
fixed    ideologies,    even  personal 
ions,  than  the  spokesmen  for  black 
>nalism  believe.  What  is  more,  if 
;rs  like  William  Kelley  continue  to 
ish  good  books,  their  work  will  be 
by  men  of  all  colors  and  it  won't 
y  matter  very  much  whom  they 
iose  themselves  "talking"  to. 


irah  E.  Wright  is  a  novelist  far  less 
ophisticated  than  William  Kelley, 
gh  much  more  deeply  rooted  in  the 
rience  of  plebeian  blacks.  Her  novel 
ses  on  the  life  of  a  black  matri- 
,  Mariah  Upshur,  fiercely  protec- 
lin  trying  to  raise  her  family  in  a 
i  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
.  Mariah  is  both  central  character 
surrogate  voice  for  Miss  Wright, 
the  two  roles  don't,  alas,  go  well 
Ither. 

here  is  a  good  deal  of  genre  sketch- 
in  This  Child's  Gonna  Live,  so  that 
iite  failures  in  language  and  char- 
rization,  the  book  has  a  certain  in- 
i\  as  "local  color."  It  also  suffers 
a  the  characteristic  faults  of  "local 
r"'— a  tendency  to  put  its  characters 
lisplay.  as  if  to  evoke  a  patronizing 
lliness  from  the  reader:  a  fondness 
elaborating  local,  in  this  case  black, 
m,  so  that  patches   of  authentic 
il  clash  with  the  overall  need  for 
ng  the  narrative;  and  a  failure  to 
blish  a  disciplined  removal  from 
materials,  which  are  still  too  close 
4iss  Wright  as  life,  suffering,  and 
aory  to  be  available  for  art. 
liss  Wright  is  earnest  and  tough- 
ded,  but  she  has  still  to  learn  that 
1    the    most    impassioned  outcry 
sn't  necessarily  make  for  a  good 
el.  Sometimes  This  Child's  Gonna 
l  reads  like  Green  Pastures  turned 
k  militant,  with  an  incongruous 
rnation  of  folk-like  dialogue  and 
ry  outbursts.  Miss  Wright's  prose 
tees  an  image  of  a  scold  who  can't 
»:    high-pitched,    shrewish,  intent 
in  assaulting  the  nerves.  Her  book 
ct  impressive,  that  she  wrote  it  is. 


Magazines 

Irom 

Around  The  world 

All  in  English-A  Different  One  Each  Month 


Give  your  friends  a  fascinating  12-month  trip  around 
the  world.  Each  month  will  bring  a  different  exciting 
English-language  magazine,  capturing  all  the  flavor  and 
color  of  its  part  of  the  world. 

Punch,  with  its  delightful  British  humor  .  .  .  Drum,  with 
the  throb  of  Africa  .  .  .  The  East,  depicting  the  delicate 
Orient  .  .  .  Soviet  Life,  for  a  look  at  life  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  .  .  .  and  still  more,  including  Walkabout  from 
Australia,  Scala  from  Germany,  Himmat  from  India, 
Scottish  Field.  Mexican  Life,  Scandinavian  Times,  and 
Ireland  Of  The  Welcomes. 

Sample  a  sidewalk  cafe  on  the  Continent  .  .  .  the  misty 
streets  of  Dublin  at  dawn  .  .  .  The  flashing  color  of 
ballet  in  Moscow. 

"Magazines  From  Around  The  World"  make  a  gift  that's 
intriguing  for  children  as  well  as  adults,  with  their  rich, 
colorful  pictures,  eye-catching  covers,  and  fascinating 
reading. 

You'll  be  giving  not  one,  but  12  different  gifts  from 
12  countries,  for  the  price  of  just  one  at  only  $9.90 
per  subscription. 

And,  for  $5.95,  you  can  give  additional  friends  "News- 
papers From  Around  The  World",  the  world's  greatest 
English-language  papers  including:  Le  Monde  of  Paris, 
The  Times  of  London,  Jerusalem  Post,  Moscow  News. 
Saigon  Post,  and  China  Mail.  All  are  printed  in  English, 
with  a  different  paper  coming  each  month. 


Give  the  world 
This  Christmas 


Please  hurry  so  that  we  can  send 
gift  recipients  a  special  "Around 
World"  gift  announcement  in 
your  name  in  time  for  the  ^ 
holidays.  Mail  to:  Inter-  ^+ 
national  News,  P.O.    ^  c& 


Box  15  0  50, 
Washington,  4 
D  .   C  . 
20013  ^. ' 
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SUNRISE  TO  SUNRISE... 


FROM 


.  .  .  nearly  1,000  consumer- 
owned,  non-profit  rural  electric 
systems  provide  dependable, 
low-cost  power  for 
rural  America. 

That's  our  job.  Plentiful 
electric  power  is  basic  to  full 
development  of  the  countryside 
—basic  to  job-creating 
industries,  schools,  hospitals, 
cultural  and  recreational 
facilities. 

And  as  rural  communities 
grow,  our  job  grows  bigger. 

Today,  we  serve  nearly  25 
million  people— about  a  tenth  of 
the  total  population  scattered 
over  seven-tenths  of  the 
country.  That's  why  it  takes 
almost  half  the  nation's  power 
lines  to  reach  them. 

But  we  don't  measure  our 
progress  by  how  far  we  string 
lines.  We  measure  it  by  the 
increasing  number  of  thriving 
rural  communities,  where 
people  want  to  live  and  work  .  . . 
where  we've  helped  make 
the  quality  of  living  better. 

As  rural  America  grows, 
so  grows  our  nation. 

We  like  it  that  way. 
We'll  keep  working. 


AMERICA'S 
RURAL 
ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS 


Owned  and  controlled 
by  the  people  they  serve 


For  more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  /  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 


IjJ,  I'd  rather  struggle  with  her 
jft'erwrought  sentences  than  suc- 
B,  as  in  shame  I  partly  did,  to  the 
Ir  excitements  of  John  A.  Wil- 
|j§;'  Sons  of  Darkness,  Sons  of  Light. 
■fVilliams  writes  a  very  cool  prose, 
m  ows  the  tricks  of  suspense,  and  he 
Bver,  if  hardly  courageous,  at  bal- 
Hg  himself  among  the  competing 

■  :s  and  ideologies  of  the  black 

mis  of  Darkness,  Sons  of  Light  is 
i  the  early  1970s,  around  a  racial 

■  ilypse:  Gene  Browning,  a  moderate 
intellectual,    decides    that  the 

>n  killing  of  a  black  boy  by  a  New 
cop  must  be  met  with  counter- 
|  "a  wee  bit  of  Mao."  (Fatuous 
;e:  once  you  opt  for  Mao  you  can't 
for  a  wee  bit. )  Browning  estab- 
,  himself  as  a  one-man  squad  of 
;ance,  making  arrangements  with 
dafia,  which  in  turn,  so  help  me. 
iges  with  a  lunkhead  Israeli  gun- 
to  do  the  job. 

rigues  abound,  intrigues  multiply. 
:  guerrillas  get  into  the  act.  Fight- 
I  rupts  in  the  streets.  By  the  last  page 
lan't  be  sure  whether  the  Republic 
I  .urvive  or  go  down  in  a  bloodbath, 
I here  is  one  note  of  reassurance: 
I  Browning,  the  moderate  kamikaze, 
|  ves,    even    flourishes.  Estranged 
his  wife  by  his  preoccupation  with 
ee  bit  of  Mao,"  he  now  recovers 
sexual   desires  and   makes  Mrs. 
ning  happy.  It  would  be  a  poor 
alypse  that  didn't  allow  someone  a 
erection. 

ns  of  Darkness,  Sons  of  Light  is 
ing  in  the  way  a  slick  violent  movie 
>e.  If  there  is  any  justice  left  in  this 
i,  Mr.  Williams  will  yet  be  taken  to 
/wood's  sticky  bosom. 


ne  craft  John  A.  Williams  misuses, 
Hal  Bennett  commands  only  on  oc- 
•n.  Yet  he  is  a  writer  of  great  seri- 
ess  and  potential,  even  if  entirely 
own  and  unread.  In  some  ghastly 
I  suppose,  it  is  right  that  a  culture 
h  rewards  with  money  and  praise 
mti-Semitic  vulgarian  like  LeRoi 
s  should  ignore  a  novelist  like  Hal 
lett. 

»th  of  Mr.  Bennett's  novels  are  set 
n  all-black  Virginia  town  called 
iside,  in  the  years  between  1920 
the  present.  Burnside  subsists  on 
:co  crops  and  lives  by  an  elaborate 
hierarchy  based  on  money  and  still 
5  on  shadings  of  skin  color.  High 
"v  forms  the  aristocracy,  chocolate 
niddle,  jet  black  the  despised  bot- 


Seagram's  Extra  Dry.  The 
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Build  yourself  a  great  kid 


Here  is  a  complete  list  of 
ingredients: 

1  average  boy  interested  in  average 
things— used  to  playing  with  average  toys. 
1  Erector  Set. 

You  supply  ingredient  #1. 

We've  been  supplying  #2 
for  over  50  years. 

Our  business  is  teaching  kids 
how  to  enjoy  time— not  how  to 
kill  it. 

And  we  have  seen  the  look  in 


thousands  of  kids'  faces  when  they 
made  their  first  steel  bridge  or 
The  Empire  State  Building  or 
whatever  their  imaginative  minds 
conceived.  . 

We  think  every  kid  ought  to 
have  the  chance  to  have  that 
look  in  his  eyes. 

GILBERT  BUILDS  GREAT  KIDS 

Erector  Sets/Microscopes/Chemistry  Sets 


[t  is  a  world  barely  known  to  us 
ittle  noticed  in  American  literature, 
I  stagnates  and  suffers  quietly,  in 
HMf-sufficient  parody  of  our  racial 
ma!i3ss.  Mr.  Bennett  explores  this 
lyJr  with  a  dispassionate  intimacy  and 
>rid  iss  of  observation ;  simultaneously 
fa  d  out  of  it,  he  knows  its  every 
jps>  ic  crevice.  Burnside  is  both  the 
liar.  :ape  he  loves  and  a  hell  from 
Lu  he  must  escape.  Hal  Bennett's 
loj  are  wildly  uneven  and  sometimes 
L  ous,  but  there  are  sections  that 
leal  ne  to  think  he  might  do  for  Burn- 
y  omething  like  what  Faulkner  did 
Hoi  jknapatawpha. 

'  I  anwhile,  his  faults  as  a  novelist 
toJ  ibstantial.  He  has  a  poor  ear  for 
kJ  1,  though  he  is  shrewd  enough  to 
U  the  enticements  of  dialect.  He  has 
loj  arned  how  to  pace  and  discipline 
wrative,  so  that  his  good  scenes— 
■ft  ieces  of  psychic  revelation— are 
I  hed  to  an  irritating  excess.  He  fails 
intain  a  steady  narrative  tone, 
I  ing  uneasily  between  straight 
I  m  and  a  kind  of  folk  fantasy.  And 
le  eps  tumbling  into  the  cliches  of 
I  liddlebrow  Southern  saga,  pages 
|  y  of  Faulkner  being  followed  by 
worthy  of  Margaret  Mitchell, 
at  his  best.  Hal  Bennett  is  very 
The  world  of  Burnside  is  thickly 
led  in  its  physical  contours,  social 
I  ans,  patterns  of  superstition, 
I  i  impulses.  Mr.  Bennett  entwines 
1  estinies  of  his  characters  with  the 

I  lalized    reenactment    of  racism 

I I  forms  Burnside's  principle  of 
e1  unishmrnt  but  also,  in  some 
I  :*e  way,  its  reaching-out  for  moral 

Bi  ure.  His  eye  for  social  gradation 
y  keen,  especially  in  his  first  book, 
Iderness  of  Vines,  where  he  por- 

without  a  touch  of  local-color 
ment  or  protest  exhortation,  the 
■ensatory  uses  to  which  an  op- 
;d  community  can  put  refinements 
iste.  He  writes  some  powerful 
s  about  the  distorted  role  of  sexual- 
i  a  town  like  Burnside:  sexuality 
;  single  way  a  black  man  can  de- 
his  personal  authority  but  also  as 
timate  submission  to  a  degrading 

myth.  And  he  is  especially  keen, 
s  second  novel,  The  Black  Wine, 
■rtraying  the  psychic  course  of  a 

demoralization  which  reveals  it- 
p  a  mild  sluttishness,  the  half-delib- 

choice  to  drift  and  yield  and 
e  the  dignity,  such  as  it  might  be, 
ifering. 

ere  are  incidents  scattered  through 
books  that  reveal  a  genuine  gift 
ramatic,  sometimes  lyrical,  revela- 


tion: a  prosperous  black  farmer  "adopt- 
ing" a  high-yellow  girl  at  a  county 
home:  Miss  Ida,  queen  mother  of  Burn- 
side, almost  white  and  as  a  former  slave 
sanctified  by  the  "old  days,"  setting  a 
social  tone  for  her  subjects;  the  struggle 
in  town  over  who  will  play  the  Virgin 
Mother  in  a  Christmas  performance 
("Vote  December  21st  for  Mrs.  Janus 
Manning  for  Holy  Mother" )  :  a  black 
girl  selling  copies  of  Jehovah's  Witness 
literature  to  black  farmhands  and  then 
being  asked  by  "a  cracker  boy  around 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  old.  with  great 
big  carbuncles  on  his  red  neck... 'I'd 
like  to  buy  some  of  whatever  you  sell- 
ing, ma'am.  Don't  ignore  me  out  here 

with  all  the  rest  '  " 

Sometimes  brilliantly.  sometimes 
clumsily,  Hal  Bennett  has  begun  to 
provision  an  imagined  world  of  Ameri- 
can blacks.  Given  hard  work,  discipline, 
and  luck  he  could  become  a  first-rate 
writer.  A  little  encouragement  wouldn't 
hurt,  either. 


To  Carlene  Polite's  The  Flagellants  I 
brought  strong  expectations,  since 
respectable  critics  have  praised  it  as  a 
work  of  high  consciousness  and  baroque 
style.  Alas,  I  can  only  report  that  my 
own  reading  of  this  book  led  to  irrita- 
tion and  depression. 

Miss  Polite  has  an  important  subject. 
Ideal,  a  black  girl,  and  Jimson.  a  black 
boy,  love  yet  also  destroy  one  another. 
The  boy  fears  that  the  girl  would  like  to 
impose  on  him  the  traditional  depen- 
dence of  the  Negro  male  and  so  strikes 
out  at  her  wildly:  the  girl  tries  at  first 
to  help  him  and  then  yields  to  her 
anger;  two  sensitive  human  beings  re- 
enact  the  very  roles  they  wish  to  escape. 

Important  this  subject  is,  yet  in  liter- 
ature a  subject  counts  only  insofar  as  it 
is  embodied  imaginatively,  and  about 
all  Miss  Polite  ran  offer  is  an  artv  duct 
of  rant.  Jimson  and  Ideal  make  speeches 
which  are  soon  indistinguishable  in 
self-pity  and  verbal  debauch,  so  com- 
pletely are  they  the  puppets  of  their 
creator's  will,  and  Miss  Polite  herself 
writes  with  an  excruciating  badness. 


Causality  floivers  us  into  penitent 
switches.  Violence  is  the  fruity  thrill. 
Passion,  transmitting  a  staccato  beat, 
kicks  our  moaning  tone  from  spon- 
taneous curse  to  intuitive  slang.  We 
immerse  philanthropic  goodness  in  a 
bucket  of  blood,  daring  it  to  stretch 
out  its  hand  and  holler  for  help. 

If  you  will  be  quiet  and  listen  to 
me,  your  virginity  can  renew  itself. 


The  friend's  hearsay  resolving  Jim- 
son's  fibres,  he  schemed  his  perspec- 
tive for  a  ceremonial  capture  devoid 
of  saccharine  sentiment,  and  custom- 
ary sequence. 

Miss  Polite  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "My  language  is  plain  English  but 
black  people  seem  to  know  it  intui- 
tively." Plain  English  indeed;  and  as 
for  the  rest,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 


At  twenty-six  James  Alan  McPherson 
has  written  a  book  of  short  stories, 
Hue  and  Cry,  that  one  can  read  with 
pleasure  and  respect,  caring  only  for  the 
calm  assurance  with  which  he  pene- 
trates the  lives  of  Negro  train  waiters, 
black  students,  white  janitors.  Though 
sometimes  lacking  in  a  culminating  ten- 
sion—his stories  begin  more  strongly 
than  they  end— Mr.  McPherson's  writing 
is  beautifully  poised.  He  possesses  an 
ability  some  writers  take  decades  to 
acquire,  the  ability  to  keep  the  right 
distance  from  the  creatures  of  his  im- 
agination, not  to  get  murkily  involved 
and  blot  out  his  figures  with  vanity  and 
fuss.  He  doesn't  reach  as  deeply  into  the 
entanglements  of  black  life  as  Hal 
Bennett  occasionally  can,  nor  is  he  as 
familiar  with  the  psychic  lesions  of 
plebeian  blacks:  but  he  is  a  more  con- 
trolled writer,  able  to  turn  out  a  finished 
piece  of  work. 

His  hue  and  cry  is  over  life's  incom- 
pleteness, the  small  betrayals  we  all 
enact.  James  McPherson  has  a  strong 
sense  of  injustice,  almost  a  boy's  sense, 
and  he  knows  how  disproportionately 
large  a  share  of  that  injustice  black  men 
must  bear;  yet  he  manages  to  take 
human  beings  one  at  a  time,  honoring 
their  portion  of  uniqueness.  Some 
writers  have  the  psychology  of  inquisi- 
tors, and  some  of  victims:  Mr.  McPher- 
son has  none  of  the  former  and  not  too 
much  of  the  latter,  which  for  a  black 
writer  these  days  seems  exactly  right. 
In  "Gold  Coast"  he  writes  with  a  shud- 
der of  sympathy  about  the  feebleness 
and  loneliness  of  an  old  white  janitor 
in  Harvard  Square:  in  "A  Solo  Song: 
For  Doc"  he  speaks  a  low-keyed  paean 
of  affection  for  an  aging  black  waiter 
expert  at  "the  service"  on  railroad 
dining  cars,  i  James  McPherson  isn't  so 
foolish  as  to  suppose  that  all  older 
Negroes  must  have  been  shuffling  Toms, 
and  he  even  knows  thai  those  who  were 
probably  had  no  choice  and  deserve 
their  mite  of  respect  too.)  The  title 
story  is  a  touching  portrait  of  a  bright 
and  sensitive  black  girl  who  has  an  af- 


If  you  told  these  people  The  Peace  Corps  i 
the  hypocritical  extension  of  an  imperialisti 
establishment's  military  industrial  complex,  the 
would  think  you  were  crazy. 

And  you  would  be. 


Part  of  you 
is  riding  with  him. 

If  you're  the  kind  of  person  who  gets  a 
kick  out  of  watching  Americans  compete  in 
international  athletic  competition,  we  have  a 
worthy  cause  for  you. 

If  you're  the  kind  of  person  who  feels 
proud  when  an  American  athlete  brings  home 
a  medal,,  we  have  a  worthy  cause  for  you. 

The  United  States  Ski  Team. 

They  represent  Uncle  Sam  all  over  the 
world.  But  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  foot  the  bill.  Every- 
time  they  win,  America  wins.  And  everytime 
they  lose,  America  loses.  But  Uncle  Sam  doesn't 
foot  the  bill.  That's  why  The  United  States  Ski 
Team  has  got  to  come  to  you. 

Please  help  equip  the  team  that  repre- 
sents you.  Help  train  the  team  that  represents 
you.  Help  the  boys  and  girls  win,  who  win  for 
you.  Please  send  a  contribution  to:  The  United 
States  Ski  Team,  1726  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Help  equip  the  U.S.  Ski  Team 
Help  train  the  U.S.  Ski  Team 
Help  the  U.S.  Ski  Team  /gjigg 


Ask  about  a  membership  in  the  United  States  Ski  Association. 


Say  hello  to  the 
boys  next  door. 

Think  about  it.  People  come  from  all  over  the  world  to  discover 
America.  And  you've  got  a  heck  of  a  head  start— America  is 

right  in  your  own  backyard. 

And  it's  some  backyard— mountains  that  reach  for  the  sky,  cities 
looking  to  the  future,  ageless  oceans— the  list  is  endless. 

This  year  why  not  plan  to  discover  America.  You  can  carve  out  a  great  vacation. 


ITS  SOME  BACKYARD 


»/ith  a  bright  and  sensitive  white 

[slowly  the  affair  disintegrates  ("I 
know,"  says  Margot  to  Eric,  "if 
person  to  you  or  an  idea.  Right 
back  there,  I  felt  like  a  damn 
').  The  girl  starts  losing  her 
,  she  can  no  longer  summon  that 
of  independence  which  had  set 

hove  all  the  cults  and  causes  of 

islife. 

aes  McPherson's  stories  need  a 
er  articulation,  and  his  language 
with  advantage  be  given  a  freer 
atic  lilt.  But  he  is  a  born  writer- 
means  a  writer  who  works  hard 
ery  sentence,  thinks  lucidly  about 
Fects,  and  knows  that  in  art  mean- 
ven  salvation,  depends  finally  on 


id  last  of  all  Ishmael  Reed,  who 
vrites  "movie  books"  irresistibly 
ing  humor  columns  in  high-school 
s.  The  Free-Lance  Pallbearers 
•es  a  young  gentleman  named 
a  Doopeyduck  who  wanders 
gh  a  constipated  country  called 

Sam;  Yellow  Back  Radio  Broke- 
,  set  in  the  Wild  Old  West,  stars 
oop  Garoo  Kid,  a  black  cowboy, 
Drag  Gibson,  a  bad  cattleman, 
monials  from  weighty  sources  de- 
Mr.  Reed  a  comic  master;  he  him- 
nnounces  his  style  to  be  "literary 
oodooism";  and  I  can  only 
By  say  that  I  read  him  without  a 
w,  without  a  laugh,  without  a 
le,  without  the  shade  of  a  smile, 
led  with  Mad  Magazine  silliness 
;h  his  work  is,  Mr.  Reed  has  one 
;g  virtue:  he  is  hopelessly  good- 
ied.  He  may  intend  his  books  as  a 

variation  of  Jonathan  Swift,  but 
emerge  closer  to  the  commercial 
(gs  of  Captain  Kangaroo. 


e  history  of  American  literature  is 
history  of  discontinuity.  New  so- 
and  regional  groups,  followed  by 
ethnic  subcultures,  come  to  the 
hold  of  aesthetic  articulation;  their 
arance   causes    conflict,    since  it 
(tens  entrenched  cultural  interests 
styles:  and  each  time  the  country 
5  to  settle  upon  a  mode  of  cultiva- 
te sophistication,  it  is  shaken  by 
B  of  roughness  and  strength.  No 
r  really  young,  our  culture  seems 
Irs  to  be  starting  up  anew.  When  a 
literary  tendency  or  school  ap- 
.— be  it  the  Midwestern  realists  of 
')00s,  the  modernist  poets  of  the 
b,  the  Jewish  writers  of  the  last 


few  decades— our  literature  is  invigo- 
rated with  new  energies,  ideas,  and  even 
language  but  also  suffers  a  loss  or  at 
least  a  rupture  of  traditional  skills. 

The  current  appearance  of  the  black 
writers  is  but  the  latest  of  such  events, 
though  by  far  the  most  tense  and  risky. 
For  even  those  of  us  who  doubt  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  black  nationalist  or  separat- 
ist literature  cannot  doubt  the  reality 
of  a  distinctive  black  experience.  Even 
those  who  believe  that,  with  whatever 
wrenchings,  the  work  of  the  new  black 
writers  will  take  its  place  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  American  literature  cannot  doubt 
that  they  write  out  of  a  unique  sense  of 
the  past.  It  would  be  foolish  and  insen- 
sitive to  see  the  current  rise  of  a  new 
generation  of  black  writers  as  not  par- 
ticularly different  from  the  upsurge  of 
previous  literary  groups  drawn  from 
social  and  ethnic  minorities  within  the 
white  population. 

It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  work  of  black  writers  will 
bear  distinctive  elements  of  attitude 
and  sensibility,  and  that  it  will  draw 
upon  symbols  from  the  black  culture  or 
subculture  that  white  readers  may  not 
fully  or  quickly  grasp— just  as  gentile 
readers  coming  to  Sholom  Aleichem  or 
Isaac  Bashevis  Singer  in  English  trans- 
lation cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the 
nuances  of  the  original  Yiddish.  Yet  it 
remains  a  fact  that  these  black  writers 
compose  in  the  English,  or  if  you  wish 
the  American,  language;  so  far.  their 
verbal  innovations,  whether  in  dialect 
or  slang,  do  not  seem  more  extreme 
than  those  of  previous  groups  barging 
into  our  literature;  and  they  deal  with 
an  experience  that  is  inextricably 
bound  up  w  ith  that  of  the  entire  country. 
They  can  announce  themselves  Africans, 
they  can  move  to  Paris,  they  can  wear 
dashikis,  they  can  even  quote  "a  wee  bit 
of  Mao";  but  they  remain  American 
writers,  and  in  ways  far  deeper  than 
choice  or  consciousness  is  likely  to 
determine,  they  work  within  the  Ameri- 
can literary  tradition. 

Perhaps  this  will  change,  there  is  no 
point  in  being  dogmatic  about  it.  Per- 
haps the  thrust  toward  cultural  separat- 
ism will  be  stronger  than  anyone  can 
now  suppose— though  that  is  conceiva- 
ble only  if  the  political  future  of  this 
country  is  bleaker  than  even  our  most 
confirmed  pessimists  assume.  But  in- 
sofar as  the  work  of  the  black  novelists 
( rather  than  the  statements  of  black 
ideologists)  offers  evidence,  we  are  no- 
where near  that  kind  of  social  and  cul- 
tural ruptufe. 
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I  Harper's  Magazine. 

I  ends,  relatives,  business  associates— to  every- 
|3n  your  gift  list  who  deserves  a  very  special 
owledgment  at  holiday  time.  For  Harper's 
izine  is  the  one  gift  that  speaks  volumes  about 
esteem  for  their  minds.  Their  intellectual  curi- 
Their  concern  for  the  world.  Their  capacity  to 
rstand,  accept— and  when  necessary,  fiercely 
1 1— the  ideas  that  shape  the  human  condition. 

■  Harper's  Magazine  is  a  gift  that  also  says  a  lot 
It  you.  About  your  own  fine  tastes  in  reading. 
I  about  your  thoughtfulness  in  having  chosen  a 
Ihey'll  use  and  enjoy  the  whole  year  through. 
I  after  the  plum  puddings  and  fruitcakes  and 
I  Dons  are  gone,  Harper's  Magazine  will  continue 

I  rve  up  portions  of  tantalizing  food  for  thought. 

I I  the  pens  of  the  brightest,  most  relevant,  most 
Dcative  writers  in  America  today. 

er's  Magazine  gift  subscriptions  offer  some 


other  outstanding  advantages,  too.  Like  the  con- 
venience of  "shopping"  in  the  comfort  and  quiet  of 
your  own  home.  The  postpaid  order-envelope  above 
does  the  trick. 

And  economy.  Your  first  gift  subscription  costs  just 
$7.00— a  $1 .50  savings  from  the  regular  subscription 
price.  Each  additional  gift  costs  even  less.  Just 
$6.00  each.  And  there's  no  need  to  send  payment 
now,  unless  you  prefer. 

What's  more,  each  gift  is  announced,  at  the  proper 
time,  by  an  attractive  seasons-greetings  card— 
hand-signed  in  your  name. 

The  holidays  will  be  here  before  you  know  it.  So  why 
not  take  a  moment  right  now  to  enter  your  Harper's 
Magazine  gift  subscriptions.  And  if  you'd  like  to 
enter  or  renew  your  own  subscription  at  the  same 
time,  well  gladly  oblige  at  the  same  low  gift  rates. 

With  our  compliments. 
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The  new  black  writers  handle  the 
problem  of  "protest"  with  surprising 
ease:  it  is  there,  as  much  part  of  their 
experience  as  their  skins,  and  at  best,  as 
in  the  work  of  James  McPherson  and 
Hal  Bennett,  they  reach  a  kind  of  weary 
poise  that  encompasses  yet  moves  a  little 
beyond  the  beat  of  protest.  Perhaps  this 
achievement  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  trials  of  such  earlier  black  writers 
as  Wright  and  Baldwin,  who  struggled 
constantly  with  the  relation  between  art 
and  anger,  and  Ellison,  who  in  the  name 
of  both  art  and  his  humanity  protested 
against  the  dominance  of  protest.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  mere  statement  or 
will  can  remove  from  the  work  of  the 
black  writers  a  response  so  deeply  in- 
grained in  their  lives;  but  they  do  seem 
able  to  handle  it  with  more  relaxation 
and  even  humor  than  their  immediate 
predecessors. 

Where  the  young  black  writers  have 
difficulty  is  in  forging  a  novelistic  dic- 
tion, a  language  that  will  be  their  own 
vet  grounded  in  the  traditional  styles 
of  American  literature.  On  the  obvious 
level,  there  is  uncertainty  in  the  han- 
dling of  Negro  speech.  Black  idiom 
courts  authenticity  but  risks  provincial- 
ism; and  one  wishes  some  of  the  writers 
searching  for  a  black  vocabulary  would 
check  out  the  troubles  of  those  nine- 
teenth-century American  writers  who 
were  so  devoted  to  local  shadings  of 
speech  that  their  work  gradually  became 
unintelligible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
writers,  like  James  McPherson,  who 
avoid  black  idiom  suffer  losses  in  vivid- 
ness; they  make  do  with  a  neutral, 
middle-range  prose  that  is  serviceable 
but  not  distinguished. 

The  upsurge  of  black  energies  in  this 
country  is  just  beginning,  and  the  out- 
pourings of  books  by  black  writers  will 
soon  become  a  flood.  It  represents  a  re- 
lease of  long-suppressed  desires,  and 
anyone  with  a  bit  of  imagination  can 
see  why  black  writers  should  be  not  only 
proud  but  even,  if  you  wish,  touchy  in 
their  self-assertion.  Yet  there  is  a  prob- 
lem they  face  which  requires  a  final 
wind,  if  only  because  it  has  to  do  with 
the  general  culture.  Decades  of  neglect 
and  contempt  in  the  white  literary  world 
have  recently  been  followed  by  an  out- 
burst of  intense  fascination— much  of 
it,  in  my  view,  as  deeply  suspect  and 
inauthentic  as  all  our  other  literary 
fads  and  fashions.  Publishers  race  to 
issue  books  by  black  writers,  even  if 
they  know  these  books  are  not  good. 
Anthologies  of  black  literature,  some  of 
them  dubious  in  taste  and  judgment, 
keep    pouring    out.    Black  publicists 
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>  Philosophical  Fisherman 

HAROLD  F.  BLAISDELL 

ind  another  author  as  knowledge- 
about  fish  and  fishing,  you'll 
e  to  go  all  the  way  back  to  Izaak 
ton.  Mr.  Blaisdell's  new  book  is, 
turns,  philosophical,  humorous, 
;tical,  and  richly  anecdotal.  "This 
,n  almost  classical  book  of  fishing 
dom,  philosophy  and  adventure,  a 
1  angler's  delight."  —  Publishers' 
skly.  $6.95 


ibassador's  Journal 

rIN  KENNETH  GALBRAITH 
ery  line  of  Kenneth  Galbraith's 
k  on  India  is  pungent  and  alive, 
s  is  indeed  a  discerning  and  boa  rd- 
;eping  account  of  how  a  great 
jassy  works  under  a  great  but  un- 
!  ventional  ambassador."  John  Gun- 
r.  Illustrated.  $10.00 


nging  by  a  Thread 

ited  by  JOAN  KAHN 
reasury  that  brilliantly  juxtaposes 
pense  fact  and  fiction  by  new, 
nous,  and  all  but  forgotten  writers 
36  in  all.  "A  collection  of  blood 
illers,  spine  tinglers,  hair  raisers, 
t  will  not  drop  from  top  place 
long  anthologies  of  fiction." 
ily  Kimbrough,  N  Y.  Times  Book 
view  $7.95 


Taste  of  Ireland 

THEODORA  FITZGIBBON 

superb  new  cookbook  .  .  .  the 
wn  to  earth  sort  of  recipes  that  are 

sooner  read  than  tried,  and  for 
a  very  good  reason:  they  are  basic- 
y  simple  and  universally  appreci- 
d."  —  Boston  Herald  Traveler.  "A 
ight."  —  James  Beard  $5.95 


Winston  S.  Churchill 

Companion  Volume  II 
Part  1:  1901-1907 
Part  2:  1907-1911 
Part  3:  1911-1914 

By  RANDOLPH  S.  CHURCHILL 

These  three  companion  volumes  con- 
tain all  the  documents  relevant  to 
the  period  of  Churchill's  life  explored 
in  Young  Statesman,  published  in 
1967.  $45.00  the  set 


Queen  Alexandra 

By 

GEORGINA  BATTISCOMBE 

"The  public  will  be  deeply  indebted 
to  Mrs.  Battiscombe  for  this  splendid 
biography.  ...  So  much  of  modern 
biography  rests  for  its  success  on 
revelation  .  .  .  that  we  sometimes  for- 
get that  there  is  another  path  to  suc- 
cess: a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  human  character  described.  Along 
that  difficult  path  Mrs.  Battiscombe 
moves  in  triumph."  —  Times  Literriry 
Supplement  (London).  Illustrated. 

$7.50 

An  Estate  of  Memory 

By  ILONA  KARMEL 

"This  is  a  \tery  good  book.  Like 
Solzhenitsyn,  Ilona  Karmel  has  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  about  life  in  the 
prison  camps  as  plausible,  possible- 
human  experience."  —  Elizabeth 
Janeway,  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review. 
"A  moving  and  memorable  contribu- 
tion to  holocaust  fiction."  —  Maxwell 
Geismar,  Book  Week.  $6.95 
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HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

2  Park  Street,  Boston 


Modesty  in  Dress 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Fundamentals 
of  Fashion 

By  JAMES  LAVER 

"In  this  wholly  enchanting  and  —  no 
other  word  will  do  important 
study,  Mr.  Luver  makes  dress  as  com- 
prehensible as  anyone  can.  ...  a 
wonderfully  witty  writer."  New  York- 
er. Illustrated.  $10.00 


A  Proper  Job 

The  Autobiography  of  an  Actor's 
Actor 

By  BRIAN  AHERNE 
"So  full  of  good  sense,  good  manners 
and  good  humor,  it  is  a  delight  to 
read.  It  is  never  pompous,  always 
lively  and  often  very  moving.  I  en- 
joyed it  from  beginning  to  end."  - 
Mrs.  Vincent  Astor.  "Highly  enter- 
taining .  .  .  lucidly  and  most  charm- 
ingly written."  —  Noel  Coward.  Illus- 
trated. $7.95 


Al  Smith: 

Hero  of  the  Cities 

By  MATTHEW  and 
HANNAH  JOSEPHSON 
"Through  their  sensitive  use  of 
Frances  Perkins'  papers,  the  Joseph- 
sons  have  painted  a  vivid  and  faithful 
portrait  of  Al  Smith.  With  insight  and 
humor  they  have  followed  him 
through  his  continuing  fight  for  social 
and  economic  justice."  —  W.  Averell 
Harriman.  Illustrated.  $7.95 


The  American  Heritage 
Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language 

Say  it  with  the  right  words  this 
Christmas.  A  Christmas  gift  with  real 
meaning. 

$7.95  plain,  $8.95  thumb-indexed, 
$12.50  deluxe. 


whose  talents  are  small  and  opinions 
sometimes  detestable  are  thrust  into  the 
limelight  by  the  mass  media,  often  with 
a  cynical  sensationalism. 

If  only  by  way  of  recompense  there  is 
something  good  about  all  this:  at  least 
the  Bennetts  and  McPhersons  get  pub- 
lished with  the  others.  Yet  there  is  also 
a  serious  peril.  It  is  the  peril  of  being 
picked  up  for  a  year  or  two  and  then 
brushed  aside  when  the  next  cultural 


fashion  appears;  the  peril  of  being  pa- 
tronized by  intellectuals  in  search  of  a 
pseudo-revolutionary  frisson;  the  peril 
of  doing  slipshod  work  (Ellison  speaks 
of  "the  dead,  publicity-stained  writing 
which  has  come  increasingly  to  stand 
for  what  is  called  black  writing")  in  the 
knowledge  that  there  will  be  white  pub- 
lishers, white  critics,  white  readers  pre- 
pared to  condone  and  praise  and  smile. 
Writers   like   William   Kelley,  Hal 


Bennett,  and  James  McPherson  qu 
surely  be  aware  of  these  possih  tie 
My  impression  is  that  they  are  ;t( 
mined  to  speak  to  and  for  their  j 
which  if  they  speak  well  enougl  iv 
mean  speaking  to  the  world,  an  tr 
they  want  no  special  indulgence,  ot 
drop  from  the  poisoned  well  o  rjj 
descension— only  that  courteous  t( 
tion  and  humane  understanding  hi 
every  writer  needs. 
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The  Fifth  Column  and  Four  Stories 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  by  Ernest 
Hemingway.  Scribners,  $4.95. 

Of  all  the  Hemingway  material  to  be 
posthumously  unveiled,  short  stories 
dating  from  before  World  War  II  would 
surelv  be  the  most  welcome.  This  awk- 
ward volume  brings  together  four  pre- 
viously uncollected  stories  mostly  set  in 
Madrid  during  the  siege,  w  ith  The  Fifth 
Column.  Hemingway's  play  set  in  the 
same  scene.  This  last  is  already  familiar 
to  us  through  inclusion  in  the  canonical 
old  Modern  Library  Giant  edition  of 
forty-nine  short  stories  (  until  Scribners 
removed  it,  for  undisclosed  reasons 
when  they  took  over  the  collected  stories 
reprint  again  in  the  Fifties  I .  These  four 
stories  are  all  a  bit  long-winded ;  they  are 
neither  of  the  genre  of  the  World  War  I 
sketches  nor  of,  say,  "Hills  Like  White 
Elephants,"  with  its  almost  visionary 
anticipation  of  contemporary  Italian 
cinematic  exposition.  They  propound  a 
world  of  desperation,  military  blunders, 
a  senseless  slaying  of  a  civilian  in  a 
£afe,  the  necessary  dirtiness  of  turning 
in  a  spy.  and  the  crippling  aspect  of  the 
International  presence  on  the  Loyalist 
side.  Within  that  world,  familiar  Hem- 
ingwayan  acts  of  grace  occur,  in  a  kind 
of  low-keyed  way. and  (he  genuine  peo- 
ple arc  mostly  being  hurt.  The  Span- 
iards all  speak  the  patented  Hemingway 
dialect,  no  contractions  and  mu\  formal. 
But  the  stories  are  authentic  enough, 
and  are  quite  better  than  the  worst  of 
those  in  the  collected  volume.  It  only 
seems  a  pity  that  these  were  not  in- 
cluded in  it,  instead  of  appearing  in  this 
somewhat  artificial  format:  "The  De- 
nunciation." "The  Butterfly  and  the 
Tank,"  "Night  Before  Battle,"  and  "Un- 


der the  Ridge"  together  take  up  62 
pages.  In  any  event,  once  the  publishers 
were  committed  to  such  a  presentation, 
they  might  at  least  have  included  a  note 
on  the  publishing  history  of  its  contents. 

-J.H. 

The  French  Lieutenant's  Woman, 

by  John  Fowles!  Little,Brown,  $7.95. 

I  reacted  to  The  French  Lieutenant's 
Woman  as  I  imagine  I  would  to  a  fatal 
undertow.  I  fought  it  for  awhile,  desper- 
ately tugging  more  tightly  about  me  the 
modern  critic's  life  jacket,  the  theory 
that  a  really  pleasurable  novel  is  prob- 
ably not  good  in  itself  and  certainly  not 
good  for  you.  But  then,  somewhere 
around  the  hundredth  page,  I  let  go  and 
allowed  John  Fowles  to  pull  me  under 
for  the  third  and  last  time. 

Mr.  Fowles  has  written  a  pastiche  of 
the  nineteenth-century  English  novel.  So 
he  gives  us  a  classic  triangle— a  morally 
upright,  intellectually  advanced  gentle- 
man of,  naturally,  independent  means, 
his  swoony  betrothed,  and  the  dark  lady 
of  the  title,  motives  and  morals  am- 
biguous and  in  advance  of  her  times. 
She  is  therefore  able  to  ensnare  first  Mr. 
Smithson's  commendable  sympathies 
and  then  his  less  commendable  lust. 
Ruin  all  around,  of  course.  This  neat  bit 
of  geometry— so  reminiscent  of  Hardy 
li  sts  on  a  more  complex  but  no  less 
elegant  base  containing  a  very  satisfy- 
ing cross  section  of  the  society  of  the 
time— a  fox-hunting  country  squire,  a 
female  religious  fanatic  of  the  hypo- 
critical variety,  an  enlightened  country 
doctor,  an  arriviste  merchant,  sly  and 
lnst\  servants,  rectitudinous  barristers. 
In  short,  the  whole  gorgeous  Victorian 
panoply  which,  without  any  strain  on 
the  author's  part,  manages  to  represent 
most  of  the  age's  more  interesting  ideas 
and  attitudes. 


It's  beautiful— and  set  down  in  ;  t 
of  such  surpassing  grace  that  it  pi  t 
average  American  popular  nove  t 
shame  ( and  popularity  is  wha  f 
Fowles  clearly  aspires  to,  no  less  r 
the  eminent  Victorians  who  ai 
models  here) .  There  is  some  fashk  i 
jiggery-pokery  in  which  Fowles  a, 
intrudes  his  own  twentieth-centur  s 
sibility  on  the  story,  some  fooling  | 
w  ith  alternative  endings.  But  I  an  v 
ing  to  indulge  him  in  those  conceit  j 
as  I  am  willing  to  indulge  any  si 
entertainer  in  anything  he  wants  i  t 

tl 

Selected  Writings  of  E.  T.  A.  c 
maun.  Edited,  translated,  and  w:l 
introduction  by  Leonard  J.  Ken  a 
Elizabeth  C.  Knight.  Twenty  cob 
lustrations  by  Jacob  Landau.  Uv 
sity  of  Chicago  Press,  2  volumes,  $  I 
to  Dec.  31,  1969;  $20.00  thereaft 

The  doctrines  of  literary  mode  i 
that  have  influenced  the  teachinj  a 
criticism  of  literature  since  192(  3 
scribed  a  knowledge  of  French  j  si 
and  prose  as  an  essential  vitami 
the  growing  sensibility.  German  1 1 
ture,  however,  with  its  dangeror 
mantic  ingredients  and  consequ<  I 
was  by  and  large  neglected,  and  \ 
major  German  writers  thus  remai'i 
known  and  inaccessible  save  by  n 
of  wretched  nineteenth-century  vers  | 
translated,  as  Oscar  Wilde  said  i 
other  connection,  as  if  it  were  a  p< 
duty.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  that  fail 
sician   (like  Rousseau)  turned 
writer,  has  long  had  a  trivialized 
tation  in  Fnglish.  His  splendid  ess, 
Beethoven's    instrumental  music 
been  translated   for  musicology 
dents,  but  they  can  usually  read  Ge 
anyway.  Recently  there  has  been 
attempt  here  and  in  England  to 


i  id 


 u 


The  world  is  new.  Political  boundaries,  cities  and  place  names  continually  change,  but  now  Rand 
McNally's  new  International  Atlas  shows  you  the  world  in  ways  that  give  it  new  reality  and  meaning. 
The  maps  were  created  by  a  team  of  cartographers  from  many  countries,  each  one  contributing  his 
special  knowledge.  In  one  section,  for  example,  the  major  metropolitan  areas  of  the  world  are  shown, 
all  on  maps  of  equal  scale,  so  you  can  compare  their  transportation  patterns  and  even  the  sizes  of 
their  parks.  Look  for  this  Atlas  wherever  fine  books  are  sold.  Who  else  but  a  century-old  company 
could  make  the  world  look  new?  Rand  McNally,  publishers,  book  manufacturers,  mapmakers. 


Your  $10  Christmas  Gift 
to  these  hungry  kids  can  bring 
them  $240  worth  of  meat, 
milk  and  bread. 


These  kids  go  through  life  never  knowing 
what  it  is  like  nor  to  be  hungry.  They  sub- 
sist day  after  day  on  a  few  greens  around 
noon  and  some  pinto  beans  in  the  evening. 
Nothing  more.  Nothing  different.  And  not 
even  enough  of  that. 

It  sounds  incredible  because  it's  taking 
place  right  now... in  the  midst  of  the  good 
life  so  many  of  us  are  living  in  America.  But 
walk  down  the  back  roads  of  most  any  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  town  and  you'll  see  tenant 
farmers,  field  hands,  seasonal  workers  .  .  . 
and  their  children. .  with  stomachs  bloated, 
eyes  dulled,  feet  swollen,  arms  and  legs 
matchstick  thin. 


The  irony  is  that  they  aren't  starvii  e 
rate  dramatic  enough  to  arouse  the  in 
tion  of  the  nation  and  the  world.  Oth 
something  would  have  already  been  d  t 

One  of  the  programs  that  is  aidinc  . 
of  these  families  is  the  federally  spo  jrl 
Food  Stamp  Plan.  Under  this  plan  a  < 
family  can  convert  a  50*  food  stamp  o 
much  as  $12.00  worth  of  food.  The  p 
is  getting  that  50«,  because  many  f;  iii 
have  no  income  at  all. 

The  NAACP  Special  Contribution  F  id 
conducting  a  nationwide  drive  to  helf  n 
sands  survive.  If  you  can  do  with  or  le 
"dinner  out"  this  month,  the  monejc 
mean  a  month's  supply  of  meat,  mil  a 
bread  for  a  family  of  five.  Just  $10.0 
amount  that's  "just  another  Christma  gi 
to  more  fortunate  kids . . .  buys  up  to  $.  0. 
in  food  stamps. 

If  you  would  like  to  contribute  to  thi 
please  send  your  tax-deductible  che-, 
as  little  or  as  much  as  you  can,  -  i 
NAACP  Mississippi  Emergency  Relief  jt 

Thank  you.  And  may  your  Christmz  d 
ner  be  a  little  more  enjoyable  this  yej 

NAACP  Mississippi  Emergency  Relief 
Dept.  A3,  Box  121,  Radio  City  Sta. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019 
'A  proiect  of  the  NAACP  Special  Contribution  in 
tax  deductible  arm  of  the  National  Association 
for. the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
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j  >llect  some  of  the  better-known 
.  But  a  complete  Hoffmann  has 
mg  overdue. 

first  volume  of  this  lavish  edition 
Us  seven  stories:  "Ritter  Gluck," 
Golden  Pot,"  "The  Sandman," 
cillor  Krespel,"  "The  Mines  of 
"  "Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,"  and 
)oubles."  All  but  the  first  of  them 
ailable  in  rather  recent  versions, 
\  Ritter  Gluck"  is  seriously  dam- 
hy  the  translators'  ignorance  of 
f  The  second  volume  is  consider- 
tore  valuable.  It  contains  The  Life 
pinions  of  Kater  Mutt,  a  marvel- 
roto-Nabokovian,  pre-Borgesian 
:aved  dual  life  of  the  musician 
er's  cat  and,  as  if  secondarily 
•f  his  master.  It  brings  together  in 
:tesquely  sophisticated  novelistic 
:  so  many  of  the  themes  of  Hoff- 
I  tales:  art  as  power,  the  demonic 
5  of  craft,  simulacra  of  living  per- 
personal  doubles,  and  so  forth, 
most  Swiftian  layerings  of  satiric 
ctive  in  its  treatment  of  the  pro- 
sts  in  social  milieux.  With  the  ex- 
i  of  some  lapses  of  knowledge  of 
al  fact,  the  translations  are  ade- 
and  the  collection  is  accompanied 
eavily  learned  and  uninspired  in- 
tion  by  the  translators,  as  well  as 
ul  bibliography. 

grateful  as  one  must  be  for  Kater 
he  must  question  the  publishers' 
isibility  in  not  urging  a  more  use- 
ection  on  the  translators,  in  not 
ng  up  on  details  a  bit  more,  and, 
,  in  the  tastelessness  of  the  twenty 
sss,  sleazily  modish,  and  vulgar 
ations  with  which  this  expensive 
I  ion  is  defaced;  if  no  effort  could 
rnt  in  trying  to  assemble  some  Ger- 
-omantic  pictures  to  reproduce, 
it  least  a  first-rate  graphic  artist 
I  have  been  employed.  Book  illus- 
1  is  a  great,  and.  one  hopes,  reviv- 
htitution.  but  this  volume  can  only 
a  bad  name.  — J.H. 

Nonfiction 

5ook  of  Imaginary  Beings,  by 

Luis  Borges  with  Margarita  Guer- 
Revised,  enlarged,  and  translated 
rman  Thomas  di  Giovanni  in  col- 
ition   with   the  author.  Dutton. 

<.e,  in  his  sonnet  on  the  unicorn, 
is  to  consider  the  species  of  animal 
iere  isn't  at  least  one  of.  The  nat- 
listory  of  that  whole  phylum  has 
a  study  of  its  own,  ever  since  the 
teenth  century  banished  fable  from 


The  story  of 
Alexander 
the  Great 


Here,  marvelously  re-created  in  this  splendid  new 
novel,  is  the  life  of  Alexander  up  to  the  age  of  twenty 
when  he  succeeded  his  murdered  father,  Philip 
of  Macedon.  A  book  that  reaches  new  heights, 
by  the  author  of  The  King  Must  Die,  The  Last 
ot  the  Wine,  The  Bull  trom  the  Sea, 
and  The  Mask  of  Apollo. 
A  Book-of-the-Monlh  Club  selection 
$7.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
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encouraging 

"All  Americans  striving  to 
understand  and  to  respond 
meaningfully  to  the  Black 
Revolution  should  read 
Brazier's  account  of  the 
Wood/awn  Organization." 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 

Charles  H.  Percy 


BUCK  SELF  -  DETERMINATION  : 
The  Story  ot  the  Woodlawn  Organ- 
ization —  Arthur  M.  Brazier 

How  "people  power"  wasorgan- 
ized  to  bear  upon  the  problems 
of  the  Black  ghetto.  Rev.  Brazier  also 
brings  to  the  book  his  Christian  perspectives 
on  Black  Power.  Cloth  $4.95 

"We  have  long  waited  for  an  authoritative 
account  of  the  development  of  TWO  ...  a 
beacon  light  in  community  organization 
whose  rays  reach  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
this  city."  Jesse  L.  Jackson,  National 
Director,  Operation  Breadbasket 


9-18 
Al  your 


.WM.  B.  EERDMANS 
PUBLISHING  CO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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Richard  Hofstadter 

The  Idea 
of  a 
Party  System 

The  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can party  system  which  gave  the 
world  its  first  example  of  peace- 
ful transit  of  a  government  from 
the  control  of  one  party  to 
another. 

294  pages  $6.95 
At  your  bookseller 
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NBRIEF  

ders  of  biology.  It  is  almost  in- 
j  that  Borges,  our  great  poet  of 
rnative  possibilities,  should  have 
led  a  volume  of  imaginary  lusus 

di  Giovanni  translation  is  of  an 
led  version  of  an  original  1957 
ion,  and  contains  not  only  the 
id  traditional  basilisks,  unicorns, 
is.  phoenix,  and  the  like,  but  some 
iiiliar  Oriental  and  South  Ameri- 
ings  as  well.  Arranged  alphabet- 
these  accounts  are  partly  deadpan 
im  quotes  of  sources,  partly  typi- 
rgesian  description,  and  include 
Is  Shaped  Like  Spheres,  Thermal 
,  and  instances  from  realms  more 
y  brought  forth,  such  as  A  Crea- 
nagined  by  C.  S.  Lewis.  It  was 
ring  to  find  several  of  Kafka's 
ces,  particularly  the  terrifying 
ek  of  "Worries  of  a  Head  of  a 
bold."  It  is,  however,  too  bad 
e  idiosyncratic  transliteration  of 
dish  form  of  the  legendary  thirty- 
it  men  reads  "Lamed  Wufniks." 
ting  wrongly  some  sort  of  crip- 
ir-bearing  monster, 
documentation  of  modern  myth- 
is  part  of  myth-making  itself: 
ts  this  wonderful  book  should  re- 
3pen-ended,  to  include  someday 
Carroll's  Mock  Turtle  ( whom  Car- 
ifies  through  the  misplacing  of  al- 
c  parentheses),  or  The  Hound  of 
dges  from  The  Circus  of  Dr.  Lao. 
event,  the  wit,  the  serious  playful- 
[  the  descriptions, and  the  tone  of 
nole  assemblage  make  all  these 
res  Seiior  Borges'  own.       — J.H. 

ewish  Wife,  by  Gwen  Gibson 
rtz  and  Barbara  Wyden.  Peter  H. 
i,  Inc.,  $6.95. 

authors— both  of  whom  are  prac- 
professional  journalists  —  went 
the  country  asking  a  selected  sam- 
middle-class  Jewish  housewives 
3ns  ranging  from  their  views  on 
is,  sex,  and  religion,  to  how  often 
lusbands  telephone  from  the  of- 
d  when  was  the  last  time  they  had 
cry.  Their  study  ( undertaken, 
low,  a  good  two  years  before  Mrs. 
jy  appeared  on  the  scene )  was 
•f  their  feeling  that  the  Jewish  wife 
or  mother)  has  been  unjustly 
led  for  too  long.  If.  they  ask,  she 
omical  and  predatory  as  all  that, 
xplain  the  relative  stability  of  the 
)  family,  and  the  improbably  low 
)f  Jewish  alcoholism,  delinquency, 
?ss,  suicide,  et  all 
•  ugh  the  authors'  findings  will 
Itly  leave  the  Jewish-mother  joke 


unscathed,  and  though  the  Republic 
could  probably  have  survived  without 
another  venture  —  pro  or  con  —  in  this 
area,  the  book  turns  out  to  be  harder  to 
put  down  than  one  might  have  expected. 
It  has  something  of  the  fascination  of 
conversations  overheard  in  restaurants. 
The  women  interviewed  are,  for  the 
most  part,  candid,  peppy,  talkative,  and 
—even  when  they  sound  like  an  old 
Nichols  and  May  routine  —  endearing 
I  "I'm  a  very  structured  person,  a  per- 
fectionist. .  .  .  When  I  do  something  I 
give  it  my  all  ...").  The  book  even  con- 
tains one  genuinely  surprising  statistic: 
Two  hundred  Jewish  and  two  hundred 
non-Jewish  mothers  were  asked  by  Al- 
fred Politz  Research,  Inc.  what  they 
would  do  if  a  child  came  home  from 
school  with  an  upset  stomach  and  a  tem- 
perature of  100  degrees.  Five  and  six- 
tenths  per  cent  fewer  of  the  Jewish 
mothers  said  they  would  call  the  doctor 
immediately.  So  there.  — M.M. 

Night  of  the  Grizzlies,  by  Jack  Olsen. 
Illustrated.  Putnam,  $6.95. 

Jack  Olsen  is,  so  far  as  1  know,  the 
Inst  writer  to  borrow  the  techniques  of 
such  literary  detectives  as  Truman 
Gapote  and  Gerald  Frank  and  apply 
them  to  what  is  essentially  a  problem  in 
ecology.  The  result  is  a  fascinating,  hor- 
rifying, extraordinarily  edifying  book. 

On  the  simplest  level  it  recounts  the 
events  that  occurred  in  Glacier  National 
Park  in  the  early  morning  hours  of 
August  13,  1967,  when  two  bears  of  the 
spe<  ies  Ursus  arctos  horribilis,  other- 
wise known  as  the  grizzly,  and  termed 
by  the  author  "the  grandest  animal  of 
North  America,  an  animal  whose  quali- 
ties of  courage,  independence,  and 
intelligence  overshadows  the  bald  eagle 
as  a  symbol  of  America,"  attacked  and 
killed  two  nineteen-year-old  girls  who 
were  camping  just  twenty  miles  apart  in 
the  park.  In  the  fifty-seven  years  since 
records  had  been  kept  in  Glacier  no  one 
was  known  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
bears  and  a  computer  placed  the  odds 
on  one  such  death  occurring  in  a  single 
evening  at  a  million  to  one.  the  odds 
against  two  killings  in  a  night  at  a 
trillion  to  one.  It  was  a  one-day  sensa- 
tion in  the  press,  a  year-long  contro- 
versy in  the  National  Park  Service, 
which  tightened  up  its  procedures  re- 
garding the  grizzlies  (mostly  this  in- 
volved new  regulations  about  garbage 
disposal)  and  issued  a  string  of  reas- 
suring statement-. 

But  Mr.  Olsen  has  something  more  on 
his  mind  than  building  suspense  in  his 
reconstruction  of  the  "crime"— though 


he  does  that  admirably.  He  believes  the 
girls  were  the  victims  of  what  has  be- 
come an  insupportable  contradiction  in 
Park  Service  policy.  Among  its  several 
stated  aims  are  the  preservation  and 
renewal  of  wildlife  indigenous  to  its 
land  holdings  and  the  provision  of  rec- 
reation for  a  maximum  number  of 
citizens  in  the  same  areas.  But  Glacier, 
for  example,  is  a  small  park— too  small, 
really,  for  the  mobs  who  have  become, 
without  training,  campers  and  hikers 
in  postwar  America.  Certainly  it  is  too 
small  for  all  of  them  plus  the  embattled 
grizzlies,  once  the  monarchs  of  primeval 
America,  now  reduced  to  just  a  couple 
of  narrow  ranges.  One  side  or  the  other 
must  give  way. 

Indeed,  Olsen  speculates  that,  in  ef- 
fect, the  grizzlies  know  better  than  man 
what  is  happening.  It  is  possible  the 
1967  attacks  were  the  beginnings  of  a 
last  stand  by  the  Great  Bears.  Or  (and 
in  a  way  more  scary  )  it  may  be  that  the 
bears  have  lost  their  congenital  hatred 
of  man's  smell,  may  have  developed, 
after  prolonged  proximity,  a  liking  for 
it.  hither  way,  the  animal  is  doomed. 

So  what  The  Night  of  the  Grizzlies 
finally  becomes  is  a  tragic  parable 
about  the  relationship  of  man  to  nature, 
the  consequences  of  which  are  ines- 
capable despite  the  application  of  good 
will  or  improved  technology  or  better 
management  techniques.  And  if  there 
is  no  escape  for  the  grizzlies,  then  in 
their  fate  we  may  be  witnessing,  in 
microcosm,  the  fate  of  all  nature  as 
it  confronts  overpopulous.  overclever 
man.  Extrapolating  from  Mr.  Olsen's 
parable,  as  I  think  he  wants  us  to  do, 
one  sees  the  end  of  the  natural  world  as 
we  have  known  it.  And  w  ith  it.  perhaps, 
man  himself,  who  is  a  part  of  nature 
but  keeps  forgetting  it.  — R.S. 

Verse 

Scattered  Returns,  by  L.  I  Sissman. 
Atlantic-Little.  Brown.  $4.75  cloth; 
$  1 .95  paper. 

L.  E.  Sissman's  second  hook  of  poems 
broadens  and  deepens  the  terrain  to 
which  he  laid  claim  in  his  recent  first 
collection.  Dying,  an  Introduction.  He  is 
a  kind  of  American  John  Betjeman, 
familiar  and  intense,  anecdotal  and 
gazetteering.  Oh.  mutatis  mutandis,  all 
right— his  verse  a  hit  rougher  for  its  hav- 
ing to  contain  the  rhythms  of  our 
vernacular  and  our  inscriptions,  his 
mind  more  than  a  hit  tougher— but  with 
an  equivalent  skill  at  detailing  the 
shapes  of  general  meaning  w  hich  lie  hid- 
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THE  QE2 
PLUS  ST.THOMAS, 
BARBADOS,  MADEIRA, 
LISBON,  PARIS 
AND  LONDON 
VS. 

MARCH  23  TO  APRIL  6. 

Choose  any  of  5  great  vacations 
when  the  QE2  begins  her  South- 
ern Atlantic  Holiday  from  New 
York,  March  23.  Take  2  weeks 
and  head  for  London  on  the  QE2, 
then  return  home  via  Pan  Am.  Or 
stop  at  one  of  four  exciting  ports 
along  the  way  and  fly  back  for  as 
little  as  $325.  For  complete  in- 
formation see  your  travel  agent 
or  write  Cunard,  Dept.  H,  555 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

safety  information:  The  Queen 
Elizabeth  2  registered  in  Great 
Britain  meets  International 
Safety  Standards  for  new  ships 
developed  in  1960  and  the  1966 
fire  safety  requirements. 
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These  primest  of  filets  mignon  are  not  sold 
in  any  market.  Yet,  you've  probably  enjoyed 
them  in  luxury  restaurants.  They're  Prime 
Pfaelzer  steaks — tender,  flavorful,  aged.  En- 
joy them  at  home  or,  have  them  sent  as  gifts 
with  personalized  card.  Quick-frozen,  packed 
in  dry  ice  for  guaranteed  perfect  arrival. 
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den  in  accumulations  of  the  ordinary,  in 
piles  of  things  and  behind  stacks  of 
years.  In  Sissman's  poems,  the  tonal 
control  afforded  by  rhymed  iambic 
verse,  frequently  in  couplets,  widens  the 
imaginative  fronts  along  which  show- 
downs with  awareness  can  occur.  When 
he  is  most  wry  or  broadly  funny,  Mr. 
Sissman.  unlike  Betjeman,  never  seems 
either  condescending  or  even  faintly 
muddled  about  the  direction  of  his 
irony.  "A  War  Requiem,"  the  long  poem 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  is  a  fine  instance 
of  that  classic  American  imaginative 
act,  the  exorcism  of  the  specters  of 
nostalgia.  — J.H. 

Parlour  Poetry.  A  Casquet  of  Gems. 

Selected  and  introduced  by  Michael  R. 
Turner.  Viking,  $7.95. 

Everyone  who  loves  this  anthology 
will  want  to  quibble  with  the  selection, 
but  in  a  way,  that  is  the  measure  of  its 
success.  This  collection  of  former  favor- 
ites is  not  a  book  of  bad  good  poetry  (as 
the  editors  of  The  Stuffed  Owl  defined 
it  I.  but  rather  of  good  bad;  it  is  not  a 
gathering  from  the  forsaken  garden  of 
minor  romantic  poetry,  so  much  as  an 
unearthing  of  old  modes  and  bric-a-brac 
from  cellars  and  attics,  presented  with 
an  air  of  devoted  and  uood-humored 
curatorship,  and  without  undue  face- 
tious condescension.  The  recitation  of 
\  erse  in  the  nineteenth-century  home  that 
had  any  aspiration  to  culture  depended 
not  only  upon  a  canon  of  poetry  in 
English,  but  on  a  continuous  creation  of 
new  material.  This  was  frequently  news- 
paper verse,  by  sophisticated  journalists 
for  whom  a  belle-lettristic  education 
and  Mime  real  competence  in  prosody 
was  as  basic  to  literacy  as  an  ability  to 
write  clear  prose.  The  range  of  quality 
represented  here  runs  from  Byron  and 
Tennyson  through  Tupper  and  Mrs. 
Sijiourney.  "The  Sweet  Singer  of  Hart- 
ford"; included  are  song  texts  and  occa- 
sional poems,  w  ith  a  j;ood  assortment  of 
particularly  American  favorites,  such  as 
"Case)  at  the  Bat"  (no  R.  W.  Service? 
but  I  shan't  quibble).  The  introduction 
ami  notes  are  helpful  and  straightfor- 
ward, although  it  would  have  been  nice 
now  and  then  to  have  publication  dates 
of  individual  poems:  the  words  of  "The 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  for  example,  date 
from  as  early  as  L818,  which  makes 
their  Wordsworthian  kitsch- the  author 
was.  actually,  one  Woodworth  a  bit 
more  timely  than  it  would  have  been  in 
the  Seventies,  with  false  echoes  of  tem- 
perance, when  the  well-known  setting 
was  composed.  The  collection  is  decor- 
ated with  vintage  engravings.  J.H. 
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To  encourage  better  critical  writing  on  the  campus,  to  let  a 
new  generation  of  journalists  fully  explore  new  forms  of 
journalism,  Harper's  Magazine  announces  its  Second  Annual 
Criticism  Contest  for  College  Students. 

First  prizes  of  $500  each  will  be  given  to  the  authors  of  the 
best  political,  social  and  arts  criticism  appearing  in  any 
campus  publication  between  March  1,  2969  to  February  27, 
1970,  with  matching  prizes  of  $500  given  to  each  publica- 
tion which  carried  the  prize  winning  articles.  The  judges 
will  be  the  Board  of  Editors  of  Harper's  Magazine  and  their 
decisions  are  final. 

« 

All  a  student  has  to  do  to  enter  is  to  clip  his  article,  mark  it 
with  his  name,  address  and  college  or  university,  as  well  as 
with  the  name  of  the  publication  in  which  the  article  ap- 
peared, and  send  it  to  Harper's  Magazine  Criticism  Contest, 
2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016,  POSTMARKED  NO 
LATER  THAN  FEBRUARY  27. 

Which  means  that  if  you  are  a  college  student,  you  still  have 
plenty  of  time  to  create  and  enter  (but  don't  forget  that 
the  contest  is  also  retroactive).  And  if  you're  beyond  col- 
lege, perhaps  you  know  a  student  who  has  something  of 
interest  to  say  to  a  larger  audience  than  just  his  classmates 
— by  all  means  encourage  him  to  enter. 

For  in  the  decade  ahead,  serious  critical  journalism  is  going 
to  be  even  more  necessary  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
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HARPER'S  PUZZLE 


Acrostickler*  No.  I 


1.  Each  crossword  definition  contains  two  clues.  One  is  a  conventional 
synonym;  the  other  a  pun.  anagram,  or  play  on  words. 

2.  When  the  answer  consists  of  two  or  more  words,  numbers  in 
parentheses  following  the  clue  indicate  each  word's  length. 

3.  Letters  from  the  acrostic  should  be  transferred  to  the  corresponding 
squares  in  the  crossword,  and  vice  versa. 

4.  The  initial  letters  of  the  correct  words  in  the  acrostic  will,  when  read 
down,  spell  out  the  name  of  a  prominent  person:  the  Acrostician. 


ACROSS 
1.  The  kind  of  foe  that  may  be  coy? 
6.  Started  and  canceled,  paradoxi- 
cally enough.  (2,3) 

12.  Most  of  6  across  breaks  up,  per- 
haps. (2,2) 

31.  Fortunately  not  miserably. 

39.  Picture   not   gaudy,   or  man 
sprucely  dressed?  (4,3) 

62.  The  Acrostician  made  the  first  of 
these.  (5,8) 

91.  No  hen  party  for  such  a  chorus. 
(3,4) 

99.  Incited  on  the  chicken  farm? 
(5,2) 

121.  Kind  of  breeches  to  make  J.  H. 
proud. 

129.  What  the  brook  did  when  Bab 

bled  badly. 
152.  Is  a  cent  Queen's  coin  when  tea 

leaves  as  a  result?  (2,11) 
181.  Is  his  face  fed  and  rubbed  out 

both? 

189.  Enter  at  the  door  if  you  plead. 
211.  A  tea  urn  to  change  direction. 
216.  Fixes  copy  when  tide's  about. 
222.  Duse  with  a  second-hand  look. 
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DOWN 

1.  Hurt  in  the  peaches-and-cream 
affair. 

3.  How  to  pour  the  tea  for  a  suc- 
cessful recipe.  (3,4) 
7.  Color  preferred  by  aviators?  (3-4) 
9.  Kind  of  company  a  fine  can 
make. 

13.  Kind  of  wheel  used  in  railroad- 
ing to  flag  Ned  down. 

15.  Bits  found  in  all  bridge  supports, 
naturally. 

20.  The  last  thing  in  landing  or  in 

diplomacy?  (5,8) 
26.  Inspiring  a  threat  baking  a  cake! 

(6,1,6) 

76.  I  had  Jay  as  the  one  who  made 

the  pilgrimage  (Alt.  sp.). 
90.  Derogatory  when  one  dines. 
123.  Finished  with  one  Ford.  (4,3) 
127.  Lived  and  desired. 
129.  Command  a  search  or  will  it? 
133.  Combination  of  an  alga  and  a 

fungus  50  inches  across? 
166.  Let  a  thousand  thaw! 
180.  Kind  of  shirt  button  to  keep  out 
of  the  dust. 


For  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  N  1 
see  page  16. 

For  solution  to  this  month's  puzzle  Nil 
see  page  19,  this  issue. 


50    222    28    92    116    76      A  ravi 
gully. 

B 

102    154    124   6    214    198    148  70 
176      A  class  comprising  sea  urchin; ; 

152  62  80  212  60  218  138  I 
"Youths  green  and  happy  in  first  lov 

So  thankful  for  "  Clough, 

"Dipsychus." 


78    24    86    16    122    96    190  220 


M 


172  66  164  A  county  in  easten : 
gland. 

3220481961264015626 

130  14  224  Kind  of  life  desired  1 1 
lazy,  perhaps.  (8,4) 

T46  46  204  iTo  104  72  180 
52    36    144     Answerable  or  account 

166    170    10    182    120    84  56 
celebrate  with  extravagant  public  de ) 
strations  (British). 

902061^^3^4134140 

186  30  A  tender  of  a  certain  kir 
farm  animals. 

42    54    18    ?92    174    74  A  si 

the  Zodiac. 

44    82    132       "Ay,  there's  the 
Shakespeare,  Hamlet. 

8    184    22    160    94      F'ber  for  cauli 

64  202  194  2  "Far  or  forgot  tc 
is  ."  Emerson,  "Brahma." 

1002loT3^5^T686^  200  2T6 
Female  of  any  of  several  African  ga 
ceous  birds.  (6,3) 
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